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Still at sea 

En'gland fxpects that thr Tiautical 
viciory of Mr Heath plus Mr 
Wilson's euphoric hopes for 11)70 
i^till mean political cloldrurns 
ahead. There will be precious 
little useful action until the 
politicians actually clear the 
decks for the ^eruTal election, 
paj^e 7. How Liverpool votes 
the.se (Jay.s—the first in a .seiies 
on the big towns—paK<‘ ib. 


Sterling will travel 

The pound has done heller in 
the last few days than for a very 
Inn^^ time and the raising of the 
travel allowance restrictions is 
the end of :\ pointless sie^<*. But 
it’s far too early for the pound 
and its dependants to plan a 
holiday from reality, pa^e 41. 


A present from Cherbourg 

The l.sraelis' messing about in 
boats ha.*» amused everyone, e.vci pt 
the .Arabs. Yet in the lonR run 
both sides will ha\< to accept 
that even in the Midrlle East 
the law of the );unhoal should be 
over, pa)»e tt. But in Erance they 
are still ciinousily worried about 
who really diiiinit, page ly. 


't Wm' ^ 


Over the wall 

We.st Gennatiy's hopes 111 the east 
hav'e not been quite destroyed 
by a stingy (ihris'tmas present to 
(^ihancellor Brandt from Herr 
L'lbricht, page 11. But further 
down the road poor Mr Kuz¬ 
netsov has been left in no doubt 
that the sun is still going to 
rise in Peking, page 2b. 


Reluctant LBJ ? 



Banzai, Sato San 

Japan’s re-elected conscrv'a'tives 
have cause for elation but some 


Mr Johnson revealed more about new' ^ino-Japancse initiative by 
himself than about his Presidency Tokyo ought to follow', page 10 
of the United State.s, in his tele* However, Mr Sato’s first post- 
vised interview last week, page ejection thoughts still seem stuck 

at home, page 24. 
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Decimalisation 

Sir—I am writing in near despair, in the hope 
that The Economist may stiJl, at this 
eleventh hour, be able to save this country 
from the quite unnecessary adverse effects of 
our present plans to decimalise the pound, 
particularly now that we have devalued so 
that £i=$2.4o. 

The Prime Minister may possibly regret 
the television appearance when he tried to 
convince us that the pound in our pockets had 
not lost any of its value. But at that one 
stroke, the Government made our big pennies 
equal in value to the little American ones. 
And this, it’ seems to me, docs offer us one 
last chance to avoid another bleeding of 
sterling. For the inevitable consequences of 
decimalisation must be a rise of prices, 
followed by a round of wage demands which 
will have to be granted. Whichever political 
party is in power during all this upheaval, it 
will be hardpressed to hold the election which 
follows. 

If our pennies are equal, why don’t we 
stabilise on them and have a New Pound 
(instead of New Pence) equal to lood—at 
par with the dollar ? This would help 
exporters. We wouldn’t have to discard the 
sixpence and the half-crown. They could fade 
away as we brought in the British nickel, 
British dime and Briri.sh quarter. No one could 
ask for a rise because no one would have to 
pay more for anything. Our bank balances 
would be multiplied by 2.4, .so everyone would 
re-elect the government. The p.sychoIogical 
effect on foreign holders of sterling of such 
a multiplication would be excellent, too. 7 'he 
common market would respect us more and 
it would make it ea.sier for the Americans to 
come in later. Our pensioners’ savings would 
be spared an invasion.—Yours faithfully, 
Richmond, Surrey John Butterfield 

London Airport 

Sir —T am afraid that the .solution to the 
third London airport problem proposed in 
your issue of December 6th is dangerous, 
because it is ba.sed on the .same arguments 
which have caused the problem itself. 

It has always seemed the worst po.ssible 
time to contemplate a new major airport to 
last 50 years. Air transport has never been 
in a state when its character was not rapidly 
changing and the growth rate has always 
been about to slow down. Money and land 
have always been in short supply. So mini¬ 
mum solutions have been adopted and London 
has been left with an inadequate airport 
system for the future. 

Heathrow itself was not selected on any 
very scientihe basis to be London’s major 
airport. It was a wartime product which 
appeared to be suitable and was used, but 
a restricted island site has made terminal 
development difficult and expensive. It cannot 
be fully used at night becau.se of noise, irres¬ 
pective of runway cap^ity. 

The construction of^a third runway in the 
position shown in your map would not produce 
the optimum pattern for a three-runway air¬ 
port. Air traffic control procedures would 


become more complicated, and unless the 
new runway was operated as a completely 
separate entity in terms of terminal facilities, 
which would impose further limitations, 
ground taxiing would be excessive and 
exoensivc. 

It i.s probably easier to talk about changing 
the character of the surrounding neighbour¬ 
hood than to do it. If the present inhabitants 
could be induced to move out, an industrial 
area could be constructed round the present 
airport, even without an additional runway. 
There is also the probability that there would 
be so much public opposition to an additional 
runway that it would take longer to bring 
into operation than construction at a new 
location. There is nothing, either, to guarantee 
that noise restrictions would not continue to 
apply to the whole airport. The attitude of 
the citizens of west London may not always 
be wholly justified, but their complaints—and 
their votes—are real. 

It may well be feasible to construct an 
additional STOL landing strip at Heathrow, 
but this is another matter. Because provision 
was nor made earlier, it is too late to expand 
it on the lines suggested and such a project 
is likely to suffer from all the defects of a 
makeshift policy. 

Capital must be put at risk in any major 
enterprise of this kind, but surely it would 
be better invested where there arc no physi¬ 
cal limits to future developments and where 
it does not irrevocably destroy existing 
amenities. If Foulness is selected as the loca¬ 
tion of the third airport, there will be no 
noise problem either inside or outside the 
five mile radius.—Yours faithfully, 

Montreal J. W. S. Brancker 


Population Control 

Sir —It might interest you to know that the 
pill was used with an almost loii per cent 
succe.ss rate in a project in family planning in 
a Ceylone.se tea plantation area where other 
methods of family planning were poorly taken 
up. The women there were poorly educated ; 
nevertheless they accepted the pill with 
enthusiasm and took it with the regularity 
demanded. 

It seems the anti-pill lobby has blinded the 
powers that be to the fact that the pill is the 
breakthrough in the population problem. 
When one remembers that Puerto Rico, 
hardly a country inhabited mainly by educated 
women, was the place where the pill was first 
u.«!d with success, it seems strange that your 
Business Brief (December 20th) should contain 
the statement that the pill is not valuable 
among “ poorly educated women.”—Yours 
faithfully, Mary Paulin 

Belfast 


Turner & Mewall 

Sir —The supposition concming Turner & 
Ncwall in your issue of December 20th is 
incorrect. Since the imposition of sanctions 
against Rhodesian asbestos fibre the group 
has had no contribution to its results from its 
Rhodesian mining operations cither direct, 
through South Africa or through any other 
channel. 

The implied suggestion that Turner & 
Newall is diverting through its subsidiaries or 
associates in South Africa trade which it 
cannot legally conduct direct with Rhodesia 
also has no foundation in fact.—^Yours 
faithfully, R. M. Bateman 

Manchester Turner & Newall^ Ltd 


Domestic Airlims 

Sir —Surface transportation in Aiherica is 
much poorer than in Britain. This means 
that the use of air, rather than surface, trans¬ 
port yields a large saving dn time on most 
trips. This would not be true in Britain, 
where most major intercity routes arc less 
than 250 miles or so. 

The “spider-web of services” shown in 
your map (December 13th) operates mainly 
as a feeder network to long-haul service, and 
to take people into the major cities. The 
basic fare structure for trips up to 500 miles 
on trunk airlines is now a terminal charge of 
$9, plus six cents per mile (i.c, a ten mile 
ff'ight co.sts £4 and a 50 mrle flight costs 
.£5). Such a level of fares would be com¬ 
pletely uncompetitive with surface travel 
unless there arc substantial time savings. 

The main scarce resource used in air 
travel now is not aircraft, aircrew, or fuel, 
but the capacity of airports and ground 
control equipment. Pressure on these is 
already a major problem in Britain. It would 
seem most economic to use the available 
capacity for trips for which air travel has 
the greate.st advantage and to channel other 
trips into surface transport. This has hitherto 
been the pattern in Britain. American policy 
at present is in the same direction; hence, 
the high-speed ground transportation pro¬ 
gramme. An extensive short-haul airline net¬ 
work in Britain would probably not only 
require a large permanent subsidy; it is likely 
to lead to a deterioration in the quality of 
medium and long-haul .service as well.—Yours 
faithfully, John Kis.sin 

Harvard University 

Sir —There is another factor affecting the 
plight of British domestic airlines (December 
13th). Successive governments have sought 
to cottonwool the public by cumbersome 
licensing machinery—the Air Transport 
IJicensing Board, a body often criticised as a 
mouthpiece of the national carriers, BO AC 
and BEA. 

A classic example of the farcical procedure 
of licensing is provided by a glimpse at the 
Liverpool-Paris file. Britain’s oldest establi¬ 
shed airline, Cambrian Airways, first applied 
to operate the route in 1965 as an extension 
of its Soiuhampton-Paris service w'h'ich 
began in 1956. Final approval was given in 
1968, by which time BEA control of Cambrian 
precluded any siphoning of traffic from the 
greatly ovcrserviced “ white elephant,” Lon- 
don-P^ris. 

A conclusion of the report of the Edwards 
committee, completed after a long hard look 
at airline .services in other parts of the world 
(including this side of the Atlantic), was that 
the licensing/appeal system be substantially 
modified. In Canada, as in the United States, 
a more healthy climate exists for the domestic 
airlines by recognition of the fact that com¬ 
petitive commuiMcations are more conducive 
to greater industrial development.—^Yours 
faithfully, James P. Mulrooney 

T oronto 

A Mao Badge for Christmas ? 

Sir— It is true that I’m 77 this year. 
And the faithful could do with a prod ; 
My tricks for mere mortals might seem a bit 

queer, 

But a mortal Fm not. I’m a god.—Yours 
faithfully, Malcolm Downing 

London, Wg 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


Mergers and Acquisitions, 

Financial Advising on a 
European scale for International 
Merchant Bank. 

Managing Director of 
Corporate Finance Dept. 


Location : Paris 

Qualities: Initiative, imagination, drive plus proven success in the 
field with Americans as well as Europeans. 

Qualifications; Good University degree, at least some years of 
merchant banking and corporate finance experience. 36-45 age bracket. 
For this job, it is essential to speak perfect English and good French, 
with a good working knowledge of German. 

Romunoration : Salary plus bonus will be the equivalent of 
$26,000 to $32,000 depending upon experience and potenfial. 
All applications, which will be acknowledged, will be treated in the* 
strictest confidence, interviews will be by arrangement, initial'y. you 
should write stating age and outlining your qualifications ancJ experi¬ 
ence to our advertising agency addressing the envelope 


LIWll 


"Intornational Financa" 

J. Walter Thompson Company Ltd., 
Moor House, 

London Wall. 

London E.C.2. 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £5,000 p.a. and above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the 
classified section on pages 60 to 6.3. 

Inquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 

J. E. J. .Tohnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


Stockbroking 

Europe 

• A VERY LARGE firm of London stockbrokers with strong 
U.S. connections and rapidly developing intercontinental 
activities is to appoint an executive to extend its business in 
Europe. 

• BASED on London the job is to develop and expand in* 
vestment primarily in U.S. securities ancl U.S. investment 
opportunities to leading Continental banks and financial 
institutions with whom strong links are already established. 

• EXPERIENCE in depth of the U.S. securities market is 
essential. Preferably this will have been acquired in a Wall 
Street House. Facility in French or German would be 
helpful. 

• OVERALL remuneration and fringe benefits arc for discussion 
but the basic salary element is unlikely to be less than 
£5,000. Age probably under 30. 

Write in confidence to us as the company's advisers. 
Nothing will be disclosed without permission. Letters 
should be addressed to A. Barker. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HALLAM street • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


Dl 



and shareholder 

This is a new job with an American company setting out 
to exploit opportunity in Europ>e, and offering a stake in 
its business to the man who will become its Chief 
Executive here. 

He must know how sales and purchases of equipment 
can be financed in European markets (including the 
UK). Experience of buying or selU|ig instruments or 
equipment iised in laboratories, hospitals, clinics, and 
industrial research and academic institutions, will be 
directly relevant. 

Age is not important. Starting salary between £6,000 and 
£10,000 per annum with a oar provided and a share in the 
equity capital available. Letters will be handled per¬ 
sonally and in confidence by the consultant: 

Jf. J. Gmham-Jonea, The Faculties Partnership, 

26 Orosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.l. 
















To safeguard the future... 

Europe’s most advanced military aircraft 

Europe's biggest aerospace combine is, through Panavia, backing Europe's biggest 
aircraft programme with all the immense facilities, skills and experience of 
Fiat, British Aircraft Corporation and MasaarscHmitt-Boikow-Biohm. 

The new Panavia advanced multi-role combat aircraft will not only spearhead the 
Air Power of three great nations—it will by mutual effort add immeasurably to the 
defensive, industrial and technological strength of Europe. 

PANAVIA AIRCRAFT GMBH, MUNCHEN. ARABELLA STRAS8E 16-22. GERMANY 



The sure way to s€tfeguapd the future of Europe 
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The 1970 Handicap 



In his new year message to the Labour party Mr Wilson 
looked forward to 1970 as a year of hope, both for the 
country and his party. If Mr Heath had run up a signal 
on the mast of his victorious yacht in Hobart harbour it 
would probably have read the same. Naturally, their hopes 
are a world apart, Mr Wilson hopes that by soldiering on 
he will still further “ reduce the falling away in support for 
your Government which was previously so noticeable.” That 
is a process which he avers began in 1969, and is his 
characteristic way of saying that although last year was 
awful for Labour it was not quite as gnicsome as the year 
before. Mr Heath hoj>(*s that Mr Wilson will either miscal¬ 
culate disastrously or will be forced to hold a general election 
long before he is constitutionally required to in May, 1971, 
and while the Tories are still verv much in a winning position. 
Either, neither or both of these hopes could be fulfilled, which 
means that for most people it is likely to be a year of greater 
uncertainty than hope. 

The surest prophecy for 1970 is that until the general 
election takes place British politics will be dominated by its 
unknown date. Mr Wilson cannot complain about that 
because in all his recent pep talks to Labour MPs he has 
urged them to pul the general election in the forefront of 
their minds and actions. This is rather more than a cold 
war tactic against the Tories: he means it. Inevitably, Labour 
will continue to play on the 'rorie.s’ nerves, and even if some 
of this is not done consciou.sly, which is unlikely, every Gr>vem- 
ment action will be studied as much for its significance for 
the election date as for its content and value. Even when the 
Government’s actions are sensible they will be attacked by 
the Tories—particularly if they are popular as well—as 
electoral bribes. Both sides will be very busy just playing 
politics. 

So everyone will get increasingly edgy, and politics will 
become increasingly bad tempered. What is more is that, 
with the Government pursuing what it hopes is an election¬ 
winning course and the Tories petrified ever to step down 
from what appears to be an election-winning position, 
politics will become increasingly sterile. This in turn will 
add to the fiustrations of businessmen and industrialists with 
all politicians, and with the Government in particular. 
Already the only political question which int^csts most 
businessmen is whether Mr Wilson is coming back or not. 
And it is likely that, as in 1963-64, .similai frustrations will 
become evident at the top of the civil service as well, for 


the very uncertainty about the election date—whether the 
result is greatly in doubt or not—will cause decisions to be 
postponed, both in government and in business, cither 
legitimately or a.s an excuse to avoid taking decisions anyway. 

There will, of course, be a renewal of the demand for 
fixed-term parliaments, but certainly, as things drag on, Mr 
Wilson will be under increasing pressure to emulate Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home in 1964 and announce that at least 
there will not be an election before the . summer. If Mr 
Wilson is in a playful mood he might do this, for there is 
always the passibility that the Tories could do themselves 
even more harm when they relax than w'hcn they arc 
continuously on edge. But Sir Alec’s announcement meant 
categorically that the election would be held in the autumn 
of 1964, for Parliament’s term then ran out. No similar 
announcement by Mr Wilson could ha\'e that effect: it 
would only lift the tension for a few months. Mr Wilson 
cannot be expected to announce positively that the election 
will be held in the autumn or that it will be held in March- 
April, 1971, if only because he most likely will not know 
himself. 

There arc really no set political milestones which might 
signal the dale of the election. If, by April, the Government’s 
standing in the country is still as low as it is now, the 
biggc.st giveaway budget imaginable would not signal a May 
or even necessarily a June election. Equally it is extremely 
unlikely that Mr Wilson would hold a general election simply 
to get it out of the way before the negotiations with the 
European Economic Ck)mmunity begin : he does not need 
to seek a mandate, and with the 1 ories committed to Europe 
the issue is settled without an election. Even more remote 
is the idea currently being canvassed by some leading anti¬ 
common marketeers that Mr Wilson will deliberately break 
off thfe negotiations to win election popularity at home. 
Having made the historic decision to turn the Labour party 
round and apply for membership of the EEC in 1967, Mr 
Wilson w'ill not voluntarily surrender the opportunity to 
go down as the man who took Britain into Europe. What 
can also be ruled out is any possibility of a snap election 
caused by a Government defeat in the Commons. The 
second safest prediction of 1970 is that the Government will 
not put anything before the Commons which has the 
remotest chance of being defeated by a rebellion among its 
own MPs, 

But for those who must make assumptions about the date 
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of the general election it is possible to do a little better 
than pure guesswork. Thus with a calendar in one hand 
and the Representation of the People Act in the other, it 
is possible to work out the relatively few Thursdays in the 
year when the election could be held. That is not particularly 
helpful as the Thursdays are spread through all the seasons 
except high summer, and it simply means that if the election 
has not been called four or five weeks before any par¬ 
ticular rhursday that date can be struck off. A study 
of what happened in 1966, however, suggests that the 
election date can at least be ruled out a little longer in 
advance than that. 

It is commonly accepted that the Hull North by-election in 
January, 1966, which showed a decisive pro-Labour swing, 
decided Mr Wilson on a March election. It probably did, 
as no doubt the real possibility that he might lose his majority, 
by the death of several Labour MPs who were then 
seriously ill, concentrated his mind on the problem. But 
January, 1966, was also the fifth month running that the 
two major opinion polls—Gallup in the Daily Telegraph 
and National Opinion in the Daily Mail —had shown a 
consistent Labour lead over the Tories, even though they 
differed widely about its size. And Mr Wilson’s retort to 
those of his colleagues who were saying openly at the end 
of September, 1965, that they should be holding a general 
election rather than a party conference was to ask them 


what they were saying in August, when he had to decide 
about an October election and when both polls were showing 
a Tory lead. They had no reply. 

It is axiomatic that Mr Wilson will seize the most 
fa\'()iirablc moment possible for Labour to hold the general 
election. But this is not a question of split-second timing. 
Although the gambling streak in him is occasionally allowed 
to break through, Mr Wilson’s reputation on really important 
political decisions is that he does not move until the consensus 
of his colleagues ensures that he cannot be blamed if anything 
goes wrong. This consideration will be particularly important 
to him after the general election if Labour is defeated, for 
to preserve hi.s leadership of the party for the election after 
that (when he will still be at most 59) he will want to have 
as little personal responsibility for the defeat as po.ssible ; 
certainly he will not want to be blamed unduly for mis¬ 
calculation. 

This means, in effect, that there is very little chance of a 
general election before May, 1971, unless there is general 
agreement in the cabinet at least that Labour will win it, 
and that con.scn.sus will not be reached until Labour has 
had a settled lead in all the major opinion polls for some 
months, plus, probably, the confirmation of at least one 
by-election. The one exception to this would be if, at the 
end of the summer, all the opinion polls are showing a 
consistently small Tory lead. Mr Wilson might then risk 
an autumn election, in the belief that he could pull back 
that lead during the campaign. But it would be a risk, and 
if the Government had, in fact, improved its position by that 
much the temptation would be to hang on still longer and 
make assurance doubly sure. 

Mr Wilson, like some other prime ministers, will prefer 
to wait rather than risk. It seems sensible, therefore, to rule 
out any likelihood of a general election before April, and 
if the opinion polls have not shown a remarkable change 
in the Government’s standing by then to rule out all but a 
remote possibility of an election before the summer. Some of 
Mr Wilson’s colleagues—who arc as much in the dark as 
he is—put the chances as 60 per cent in favour of an autumn 
election and 40 per cent in favour of March-April, 1971. 
They arc in fact betting 6-4 that the Government will-be 
riding high through the summer and an October victory will 
look both certain and obvious. If it is not, and the odds for 
that should be much longer than 6-4, the Labour party is 
likely to find itself still hanging on and hoping. The biggest 
handicap facing Mr Heath this year may well be the necessity 
of having to persuade his party, which has promised itself 
victory this year, to wait in patience and in vain. 



Nasser Without His Albatross 

Arab unity was the casualty of the Rabat shambles—^but 
President Nasser may actually do better without it 


On the face of it there seems little hope that the new^ year 
brings with it any chances of casing the ten.sions in the 
Middle East. The last days of 1969 found the Arab states 
in deeper confusion than at any time since June, 1967, and 
as they left their summit conference in Rabat the Arab 
leaders could n<3|f even console themselves by hiding behind 
the usual facglc of brotherhood and unity: an agreed 
communique^l^ ^ 

Nor coa||^the Israelis take much heart cither. While 
tto I Jot wfiich got the five French-built gunboats out of 
4 ^ej 1 ^rg in defisbnee of the French government’s arms 


embargo (page 19) raised the morale of the Israelis and 
sent them flocking to give the boats a victorious welcome in 
Haifa, Mrs Golda Meir’s cabinet knew the year had ended 
badly for them too. In particular, they have been unable 
to disguise their shock and anger at the American guideline 
proposals (page 20) for a peaceful settlement with both Egypt 
and Jordan. 

After Rabat the Arab world will not be the same again. 
President Nasser wanted the summit conference in order to 
get a clear commitment fmm the other 13 members of the 
Arab League that they would underwrite, both morally 
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and materially, his own stand. This was that while they 
should continue to hope for and work for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment, they must at the same time strengthen Arab defences 
along the new confrontation lines and mobilise all their 
resources for the eventuality of another round of all-out war, 
Israel, he believes, will negotiate a withdrawal from the 
occupied territories only if the costly battle along the cease-fire 
lines is maintained—and increased. 

General Mohammed Fawzi, the Egyptian defence minister, 
presented the conference with his assessment of the men, 
arms and cash that were needed both immediately and over 
a three-year period. He went on to suggest what contributions 
each state should make. This was the crunch. While the 
Arab leaders, monarchs and all, were willing to mouth full 
support for the Palestinians and even promise more money 
for them, nobody, apart from the new revolutionaries in 
Libya and Sudan, was prepared to send troops into the front 
line or to dip much farther into their pockets to help Egypt 
against the Israelis. Pleas of poverty were mingled with 
charges that the Fawzi assessment was greatly inflated and 
accusations that Nasser himself had no real intention of ever 
engaging Israel in all-out war. Whatever the reasons given, 
the message was abundantly clear—Nasst^r was certainly not 
going to get anything like what he asked for. He walked out 
in disgust. 

It kx)ks bad for President Nasser. But the contrary may be 
true. The shambles of the Rabat summit could turn out 
to be a watershed in the .search for a peaceful settlement 
between Israel and its neighbours. The myth of Arab unity 
has hung like an albatross around the necks of both President 
Nasser and King Hussein of Jordan since the 1967 war. 
Both men have been forced to look over their slioulders 
before every move and every speech, not only to the Saudi 
Arabian, Kuwaiti and Libyan capitals as the suppliers of 
financial aid but also to Syria, Iraq and Algeria, the fountain¬ 
heads of revolutionary Arab thought where any peaceful 
gesture is automatically interpreted as a betrayal of the Arab 
cause. 

But now that Egypt and Jordan know that the Arab 
world is not prepared to make any further sacrifice to help 
them, they must feel freer to play the cards as they, and they 
alone, think fit. An early move should be a careful considera¬ 
tion of the American proposals. When the section concerning 
Egypt was presented to President Nasser he rejected it flatly 
as a blatant attempt to split him from the rest of the Arab 
world. Mr William Rogers, the American Secretary of State, 
has since clarified a possible mi.sunderstanding. The proposals 
relating to Egypt and Jordan are to be considered as forming 
one package deal and each would be dependent on the 
acceptance of the other. The leaking of the proposals for 
a Jordanian-Isracli settlement on the eve of the Rabat con¬ 
ference was an all-too-obvious attempt by the Americans 
to influence the conference. For this reason, and because 
they came from the suspect Americans, the proposals were 
treated with the greatest scepticism. However, King Hussein 
has had the wisdom to refrain from public comment and 
he made it clear at the conference that Jordan wanted a 
just pieace and not an all-out war. 

If the optimism that U Thant expressed in New York 
last week is justified, Mr Gunner Jarring could be off on 
his Middle East round again later in January. President 
Nasser will then have the chance, if he wants to take it, to 
show his greater freedom by indicating an interest in negotiat¬ 
ing along the lines suggested by Mr Rogers. He would soon 
find out whether the Americans are serious in putting forward 
these ideas and what pressures they are prepared to put on 
^ Israel to implement their programme. And if President 
Nasser opened the way, King Hussein would have no qualms 
in following. 


During his four-day visit to Libya President Nasser said 
some tough things to tumultuous applause. But his declaration 
that Egypt would fight to the last drop of its blood to 
liberate every inch of Arab land probably should not be 
taken as a total rejection of the search for peace. His purpose 
in Libya was to consolidate the position of Colonel Qaddifi 
and his young colleagues. There seems to be no question 
yet of the revolutionary Libyan tail actually wagging the 
Egyptian dog. Similarly, President Nasser’s presence at the 
Sudanese independence day festivities on Thursday was meant 
to enhance the prestige of General Numciri’s regime. It will 
also add weight to the agreement reached in Tripoli last week 
that Egypt, Libya and the Sudan should work out ways of 
co-operating in the economic, political and military fields. 
The Egyptians can now feel that at least one front against 
Israel has been consolidated and, politically, the new alliance 
may be appreciably easier to run than the old one with the 
untrustworthy Syrians. 

The American proposals have resulted in a spate of hot 
words in Jerusalem too. The Israeli cabinet, backed by a 
vote in the Knesset, has issued a blanket rejection of the 
entire American proposals. The Israeli'^ argue that the 
American plan provides no guarantee for their country’s 
future security, that it contains no real obligation on the 
part of the Arab states to stop the Palestinian commando 
activities and that the right given to the refugees to return 
to Israel impinges the country’s sovereignty. The deputy 
prime minister, Mr Yigal Allon, has gone further by saying 
that Israel needs not only recognised l^undarics but bound¬ 
aries based on natural barriers to be secure. Mr Moshe 
Dayan has also spoken. He has warned Jordan that the 
only way to prevent guerrilla attacks on Israeli settlements 
from across the Jordan river would be for Israel to occupy 
a strip 12 miles deep on the east bank. He went on to 
suggest that changes in the frontier with Lebanon might 
become necessary to protect Israeli settlements from attack on 
that front. 

The present Israeli attitude gives small grounds for hope 
that Mr Jarring will find the Israeli government in a more 
receptive mood than he did on his last visit. If it is true 
that Israel is holding on to occupied territory solely for the 
purpose of finally getting viable guarantees for its frontiers, 
and has no territorial ambitions beyond its 1967 frontiers, 
this should be put to the test. The four powers, whom Mr 
Thant believes will soon agree on a formula for Mr Jarring 
to pursue, might do well to propose more specific means of 
guaranteeing Israel’s frontiers than were contained in the 
American proposals. If outside guarantees could be made 
firm and effective, there would l)c no reasonable excuse for 
Israel to refuse to negotiate—even indirectly—with Egypt 
and Jordan on the basis of the American plan. But those 
guarantees, it need hardly be said, are still a long way away. 
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After You, Mr Sato 

Now that the security treaty is secure America should encourage 
Japan to lead the way to better relations with China 


Japan’s conservative politicians have been dreading 1970 for 
ten years. A decade ago this month, President Eisenhower 
and the Japanese prime minister, Mr Kishi, concluded a 
mutual security pact. Four months later the pact was 
approved by the Japanese parliament but only at the cost 
of one death, many injuries, the cancellation of President 
Elsenhower’s visit and Mr Kishi’s own resignation. Mass 
protests against the treaty have continued sporadically ever 
since: But all these demonstrations were intended as practice 
runs for the main event—a truly revolutionary uprising on 
the tenth anniversary of the treaty when it first becomes open 
to revision or renunciation. Now the target year has arrived 
and the anti-treaty riots can be expected to take place as 
planned. But the politicians are no longer frightened. The 
sweeping election victory for Mr Sato and his Liberal 
Democratic party (page 24) has ensured that, whatever hap¬ 
pens in the streets, the government and the treaty will go on. 

Mr Sato campaigned on a commitment to extend the 
security treaty, but his Viig win did not represent a ground- 
.swell of enthusiasm either for the treaty or for Japan’s 
military alliance with America. Rather, it was Mr Sato’s 
successful negotiation for the return of Okinawa which 
brought in the votes. Japane,se voters chose the conservative 
party this time for the .same reasons they have chosen it in 
every postwar election : because the electorate is naturally 
conscr\'ative and because increasing national prosperity and 
rising living standards naturally redound to the credit of the 
ruling party. But if support for the treaty did not win the 
election for the Liberal Democrats, it clearly did them no 
harm ; their healthier-than-ever majority and the extremely 
poor showing of the Socialist arch-opponents of the treaty 
are proof enough of that. 

So Japan goes into the 1970s as it entered the 1960s, 
closely wedded to the United States and firmly slicltercd 
under its nuclear umbrella. The automatic extension of the 
treaty means that there will be no basic change in Japanese 
foreign policy, at least for the term of this government. 
(From next June, the treaty can be abrogated at any time, 
given a year’s notice.) But both Mr Sato and Mr Nixon 
have suggested recently that, within the context of their 
alliance, some redirection is possible. And one way in Which 
both have said they would like to move is toward some kind 
of accommodation with Peking. 

When the security treaty was drafted ten years ago, no 
external enemies were named but the principal potential 
threat against which the alliance was directed was clearly 
China. The American bases in Japan were in the front line 
of America’s policy of containing China, a policy in which 
Japan acquiesced. This aspect of the alliance has not altered 
over the past ten years ; if anything, America’s nuclear 
deterrtmt has become more important to Japan since China 
has acquired a nuclear capability. The continuing relevance 
of the containment policy was underlined only weeks ago in 
the Okinawa communique and in subsequent glosses by 
Mr Sato explaining that the American bases in Japan would 
be used with Japan’s blessing to repel any invasion of 
Taiwan. Yet almost in the same breath as this tough talking, 
both Mr Sato and Mr Nixon demonstrated that they intend 
to balance their military watchfulness toward China with 
diplomat!^ initiatives. 

The gestures were small enough. Mr Sato offered for the 


first time to hold intcr-govemmental talks with Peking, as 
opposed to the many varieties of “ private ” meetings which 
have gone on for years. The American ambassador approached 
his Chinese counterpart for a conversation in Warsaw, and 
Mr Nixon went one step further in relaxing America’s ban 
on trade with China: foreign subsidiaries of American firms 
will now be permitted to trade with China in non-strategic 
gfxjds ; American firms will be allowed to buy Chinese goods 
in third countries but not to import them into the United 
States ; American tourists will be able to bring home 
unlimited quantities of chinoiscrie as personal possessions. 
The sheer intricacy of this formula indicates how slowly Mr 
Nixon feels he must approach Peking. He would have done 
better to throw out the whole complicated embargo and put 
China on the same trade footing as other communist 
countries. But for all his teiitativeness, the President has 
shown that he does mean business. 

What the Nixon Administration has not yet shown an 
appreciation for is the importance of co-ordinating its moves 
towards China with Japan. The Japanese have their own 
reasons for not having formed closer link.s with Peking before 
now : internal political ones as well as strong diplomatic and 
commercial ties with Nationali.st China. But they have long 
been fearful of being left behind once the Americans decided 
to change their China policy. Mr Sato expressed such a 
concern during the election campaign when he proposed a 
Peking-Tokyo meeting. Clearly the Americans would not 
oppose this kind of contact. But they would now be well 
advised to go further and positively encourage the Japanese 
to improve their relations with the Chinc.se, even to the point 
of making the running for the United States itself. 

There would be many advantages for the Americans in a 
Sino-Japanese rapprochement. It would open up new levels 
of communications, more reliable than east European 
channels, that could be u.sed to supplement the Warsaw talks. 
Besides reducing the possibility of direct conflict across the 
Yellow^ Sea, it could also lessen Sino-American tensions by 
removing Peking’s fear that the Aiuericans plan to use the 
Japanese as the spearhead for another invasion of China. 
What still provokes these* fears, at least for public con¬ 
sumption, are things like the Okinawa communique, with 
its joint pledge for the defence of Taiwan. 

Unfortunately for all the participants in this three- 
cornered act, the best intentions of Mr Sato and Mr Nixon 
still seem a long way from fulfilment. Although the Japanese, 
through their extensive trade relations and private contacts, 
start off closer to Peking than the Americans they do not have 
much more room for manoeuvre. Mr Sato could boost trade 
with Peking by supporting long-term credit deals ; he 
could also extend his talks proposal to an exchange of 
permanent representatives, but this would come dangerously 
close to breaking relations with the Chinese Nationalists which 
he is not prepared to do. Besides cancelling the trade ban, 
Mr Nixon could offer to raise the level of the Warsaw talks ; 
but he is not likely to be hasty in going as far as, say, 
withdrawing America’s military establishment from Taiwan, 
although that could be the one move that would elicit a 
positive response from Peking. China is still a long way 
from what the rest of the world calls normal diplomacy. 
But at this point the Japanese could usefully give the 
Americans a lesson in oriental patience. 
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Thanks For Nothing, Comrade 

What Herr Brandt found in his Christmas stocking from Herr Ulbricht 
doesn't say much for his hopes in the east—but he has reason to 
go on trying 



It was not much of a Christmas present that the communist 
Grandfather Frost brought to Herr Brandt from Herr 
Ulbricht. In fact Herr Ulbricht’s proposal for a state treaty, 
which he sent to Bonn on December 17th, was tougher than 
similar cast German proposals in the past, although the 
reiteration of the old demand for full recognition should 
not have suiprised anyone in the west after the speeches 
and newspaper editorials coming out of east Berlin in recent 
weeks. 

In particular, article III of Herr Ulbricht’s treaty demands 
an end to “ discrimination,” but at the same time it seeks 
to subject to revision past decisions by west German courts 
and any international agreements entered into by west 
Germany if they should conflict with the state treaty. This 
is no mere legalistic formula, but an open demand for a 
veto by east CJennany over • west Germany’s foreign and 
domestic policies. It is, of course, something that the west 
Germans could not accept, even if they eventually decided 
to grant full recognition to the east. Since Herr Ulbricht 
knows that perfectly well, it adds further doubt about his 
willingness to sit down and talk with the west Germans at 
all. 

As it happens, Herr Brandt has refused to play Herr 
Ulbricht’s game : he has not turned the state treaty idea 
down out of hand. Indeed it must sometimes seem in east 
Berlin that it is impossible to dislodge the new government 
in Bonn from its fanatical pursuit of the Ostpolitik. Herr 
Brandt may now be preparing to put forward a counter¬ 
proposal in his state-of-the-nation speech on January 14th. 
This could be for a general treaty involving an exchange of 
envoys and a guarantee of east Germany’s frontiers, but 
stopping short of recognition. At the same time the precedents 
to do with relations between states that do not officially 
recognise each other are being looked into by the clever 
young men who have joined the new coalition in Bonn 
since October. 

But the Bonn, government claims other, more concrete 
reasons for not feeling completely discouraged by its failure 
to dislodge Herr Ulbricht from his bunker. There is, first of 
all, the official Polish acceptance on December 22 nd of the 
west German proposal for bilateral talks. The other, of course, 
is the Kremlin’s unexpectedly quick acceptance of the pro¬ 
posal for direct discussions on the mutual renunciation of 
force. The question the west Germans must now answer for 
their own peace of mind is : do these differences of approach 
to their Ostpolitik represent anything more than a tactical 
division of labour among the Warsaw pact states with the 
aim of wringing concessions out of an eager, idealistic govern¬ 
ment without giving away anything in return ? In other 
words, is Herr Strauss right when he accuses the Brandt 
coalition of allowing itself to be blinded by applause to the 
fact that the ice-cold, tough, hard-bitten campaigners ” in 
Moscow and east Berlin are still beavering away to dismantle 
the Federal Republic ? 

Of course Herr Strauss is no mean campaigner himself 
and is not letting an opportunity pass of putting a big 
question mark against the coalition’s policy. But whatever 
his political motives may be, there have been other voices 
outside west Germany warning Bonn against pushing east¬ 
ward too hard and too fast. Tlie first thing to get straight 
is that nothing much has happened so far in west Germany’s 
relations with the communists, certainly no major or dan¬ 


gerous concessions to the Russians and their allies. By dcang 
a few sensible things, such as signing the non-proliferation 
treaty in November and showing itself ready to chuck out 
old taboos in the interests of European peace and amity, 
the Brandt government has not sacrificed a single western, or 
west German, position. All it has done is just to blow away 
a few cobwebs, dust up west Germany’s image and get a 
lot of praise for it, rather to its own, as well as Herr Strauss’s, 
surprise, at home and abroad. 

There is no great danger of a rash, impetuous west German 
government faUing into a trap and eventually concluding 
a Rapallo-style arrangement with the Kremlin. The danger 
now is that, for all the hopefulness and enthusiasm of the 
new team in Bonn, its Ostpolitik may never be allowed to 
get off the ground. This is not just because an obdurate 
Herr Ulbricht is again throwing spanners into the works. He 
is difficult, dogmatic and unpopular among many east Euro¬ 
pean communists. But, for all the changes that have taken 
place inside the Warsaw pact, foreign policy is still settled 
in the Kremlin. If the Kremlin leaders decided on a policy 
of genuine rapprochement with west Germany, Herr 
Ulbricht’s acquiescence could be enforced ; if he were ever 
really disposed to argue there are still 20 Russian divisions in 
cast Germany. 

What worries the Russian leaders about any such policy 
is the risk of another Hungary or Czechoslovakia involved 
in it. East Germany remains, for all its undoubted economic 
successes, one of the most vulnerable spots in eastern Europe. 
The Russians know this even without Herr Ulbricht telling 
them. Open east Germany to west German influence, however 
small and controlled, and the Russians believe they may soon 
have to build another wall, and not only round east Berlin. 
Economic co-operation with west Germany may be very 
important to Russia, and even more so to its partners in 
eastern Europe (not least to east Germany itself). But to the 
Russians trade deals, however lucrative, are not worth poli¬ 
tical risks. And anyway, as the recent natural-gas-for-steel- 
pipes deals with west Germany and Italy show, the Russians 
know they can have a lot of trade with the west and not 
bother their heads about any unnecessary claptrap like poli¬ 
tical rapprochement. 

The Russians would naturally like to consolidate their 
diplomatic position in eastern Europe with full west German 
co-operation. But the fact remains that they arc not in that 
much of a hurry to risk serious political troubles to get a 
western blessing for what they already hold anyway. This 
does not necessarily mean that the Russians have finally 
decided against giving Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik a chance, 
although Herr Ulbricht’s attitude suggests as much. It prob¬ 
ably means that they will try to extract as many west 
German concessions as possible without giving anything impor¬ 
tant away. This is obviously rather disappointing to many 
people in Bonn. But Herr Brandt has a reason to go on trying. 
Germany and eastern Europe will have to work out their 
long-term relationship some time. A consistent west German 
effort for a “ peace with illusions,” in Herr Brandt’s charac¬ 
teristic phrase, can only help towards such a long-term 
arrangement, even if it proves impossible in the short term. 
And meanwhile there is for west Germany the old, well-tried 
Westpolitik to fall back upon. The very fact that west 
Germany once again has a Westpolitik as well as an Ostpolitik 
is Herr Brandt’s real trump caid. 
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BRITAIN 


The day 2,000,000 new adults 
joined the British way of life 


As from new year’s day, i8 year olds in 
Britain have 'been officially treated as 
adults—on the whole. They can marry 
and get passports without their parents’ 
consent, own land and raise mortgages in 
their own right. Obtaining credit may be 
slightly easier for tliem, for they can now 
be sued for debt. From February, when 
the new electoral register comes into 
force, they will be able to vote. But some 
of the old restrictions remain. The Parlia¬ 
mentary Elections Act of 1695 still ensures 
that no one can become an M.P. until the 
age of 21, and the same goes for jurymen 
and councillors in local government. 

The young have not been exactly 
dancing in the streets as a result. Indeed 
on voting at least, the reaction seems to 
have been largely an apathetic yawn. Only 
60 per cent of them have been registered 
on the electoral lists. This may l>e 
because their fathers were not aware of 
the new law and did not register them 
when the application forms came round 
in October. The Government’s big 
campaign for registration did not start 
until the householders’ forms were in, 
and despite advertisements and Mr 
Callaghan’s appeal on television, the 
Conservatives believe that tliere may be 
1,200,000 eligible young people who 
woulld not be able to vote if the general 
election is held this year. (They should 
go on the register before they are 18, and 
vote the day after they reach the new 
majority.) 

The changes in the legal status of 18 
year olds are the result of the Family Law 
Reform Act, which also gives illegitimate 
children the same rights to inherit a.s 
legitimate children have. It gives anyone 
over 18 the same financial rights and 
responsibilities as other adults have, but 
a number of hire purchase companies, 
already ask -most people in tiieir early 
twenties, who want to buy goods on credit, 
for outside guarantors anyway. The Hire 
Purchase Trade As.soi iation told the Latey 
committee, whidi recommended the 
change in the age of majority, that teen¬ 
agers were good risks, but that this was 
largely because companies were particu¬ 
larly cautious about granting them credit. 

The same is true of house mortgages. 
The Building Societies Association has no 


plans for mortgages for the 18-21 age 
groups and argues that even if an 18 year 
old can now hold a mortgage directly (and 
not through his parent.s) what matters is 
his credit worthiness. It is difficult enough 
for anyone to get a mortgage, and it is 
not going to be any easier for the new 
voters. The usual rule is that the 
maxi'mum that a building society will lend 
is times an applicant’s normal annual 
income, up to 90 per cent of the cost of 
the house. Even assuming that a 20 year 
old is earning £1,000 a year there are still 
few worthwhile houses going for under 
£3,000, f)articularly in southern England. 
The Grealei London Council has lowered 
the age at which people can apply foi 
mortgages from 21 to 18, and apparently 
there have been 200 enquiries a day from 
couples who are now eligible. But GLC 
funds are not bottomless, and the change 
will probably not make much difference 
in practice. 

Road safety 

They value us at 
£600 


Britain has one of the best accident 
records in the world, and if the breath¬ 
alyser needed fresh support it got it this 
week from the Ministry of Transport 
survey* on road accidents for 1968, the 
first full year under the breath test law. 
T'here were fewer accidents than in any 
year since 1962, despite a 48 per cent 
increase in traffic. Furthermore blood- 
alcohol analy.ses of drivers killed have 
shown a dramatic decrease in alcoholism 
since the act was passed. 

What to do now to improve road 
safety ? The nap selection of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents is 
a large increase in the number of police 
patrol cars. The identifiable presence of 
the police on the road makes a big impact 
on the inotorist’.s behaviour, as when the 
police 'in the west country stepj>ed up 
their patrols on the main holiday routes, 
which resulted in a reduction in accidents. 

*Road Accidents, 1968 HMSO. 11s. 


Another suggestion, the favourite of the 
Automobile Association, is that the 
Government should spend £5 million a 
year for three years on providing 3,000 
miles of well-lit main roads (roughly 
ec^uivalent to the cost of building five 
miles of motorway a year). A report five 
years ago showed that lighting improve¬ 
ments on urban roads would cut night 
accidents by 30 per cent, and the saving 
from lighting on totally unlit roads would 
be 45 per cent. The cost of these improve¬ 
ments would in many cases be less than 
the saving in police time, etc., created by 
the reduction in accidents. Despite the 
breathalyser, the accident rate at night 
is still twice as bad as during the day. 

A third measure would be a vast 
increase in the money spent on education 
and training. At present the Ministry' of 
Transport is spending only £i million a 
year on its road safety campaign, although 
it estimates that the economic cost of 
road accidents is £215 million a year. 
The campaign -to persuade people to wear 
seat belts could be doubled or trebled. 
Few jieople wear them, and they cut 
serious injuries t)y 50 per cent when worn. 
Similarly, there should be greater incen¬ 
tives to take the advanced driving test, 
and there should be tra-in'ing in things like 
driving at night, which do not come in 
the driving test. 

A fourth area is the question of acci¬ 
dents to pedestrians. A quarter of casual¬ 
ties are pedestians. The provision of 
traffic-free shopping precincts, a.s Norwich 
and .some continental towns have shown, 
would create a social amenity besides cut¬ 
ting casualties. Shoppers find traffic a 
.serious inconvenience, and shopkeepers, 
though conservative initially, have 
generally welcomed the outlawing of 
traffic from their streets when they have 
seen how it increases their trade. 

Finally, the Ministry of Transport’s 
survey perhaps unwillingly highlights the 
most serious flaw 'in the Government’s 
whole planning of roads—its flagrant 
underestimation of lK)th the social benefits 
and the social disadvantages of niad con¬ 
struction and improvement. The particular 
example in the report is the calculation 
that a fatal accident costs £4,400 in lost 
output, police and court time, medical 
and funeral costs, and damage to vehicles 
and property. Ministry economists 
seriously use figures allied to this in assess¬ 
ing the value of .saving a human life by a 
load improvement. It is like using 
economic criteria to decide that all retired 
people should be bumped oflf because they 
are no longer production units, and still 
con.sumers. 
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Costing £215 mitlion a ysar—at £600 a corpse 


'Fhe Ministry uses the figure of £5,000 
per fatality in assessing road improvements 
—which implies that it values human life 
itself at only £600. 

But then the. Government sometimes 
has an incomprehensible attitude towards 
road financing. It has levied a 15 per cent 
axe on road maintenance spending, 
although this temporary saving may be 
more than outweighed by the major 
repairs necessitated at a later date by 
pinchpenny maintenance. 

Hospital doctors 

On the simmer 

First the general practitioners, then the 
junior hospital doctors and now the 
regional (that is, non-teaching hospital) 
consultants have staged revolts. The con¬ 
sultants have noted that strong words 
and threats of action have achieved a 
lot for the other two groups and are now 
mounting their own campaign. They are 
even taking a sample of consultant 
opinion on whether industrial action, in 
the form of withdrawal from the health 
service or work-to-rule or go-slow tactics, 
would be justifiable and, if so, whether 
consultants would agree to carry it out. 

Since a consultant job is what most 
British junior hospital doctors want, and 
the difficulty in getting one is a main 
cause of their discontent, what has 
happened to make it, apparently, less 
attractive ? The answer, as usual, lies in 
doctors' purses and their prestige. First, 
consultants think that the difference 
between the top of the senior registrar 
scale (£2,760 a year) and the Iwttom 
of their own (£3,470) is not big enough 
to reward them for all those anxious 
months of hard slog waiting for a suitable 
consultant job to turn up, especially as 
the ^viiRge age at appointment to such 
a job 15^8-39. So a big increase in the 
oonsultam scale is being demanded in the 
dloctors’ claim that will shortly be 
pfesented to their review body—which 


may point out that consultants appointed 
after the age of 32 u«ual'ly start higher 
up the scale and that they c.an earn 
quite a bit in addition—up to about a 
£1,000 a year—in fees for visits to 
patients’ homes. 

Then there is the matter of prestige. 
On appointment as a consultant a doctor 
wants to see only the interesting cases 
and shed much of the routine work by 
delegation. But this ability to pick and 
choose his work appeared threatened last 
year when a working party suggested that 
the best way to relieve the frustration of 
senior registrars waiting for a consultant 
post is in effect to make them into con¬ 
sultants after their training has been 
completed (at the age of, say, 32), and 
to keep the number of training posts more 
in line with prospective vacancies—with 
the corollary that consultants, appointed 
younger and being thicker on the ground, 
will do more routine work themselves. 

I'his recommendation was accepted in 
principle by junior doctors but has been 
knocked up and down the country by 
regional consultants. They object to their 
juniors getting fairly easily what they had 
to strive for. They fear that in conse¬ 
quence consultants will lose status and 
prestige, especially if they have fewer 
experienced juniors to do the routine 
work. The last objection has been met by 
manpower projections showing that the 
number of juniors in 197B will be 
28 per cent higher than in 1968, partly 
because of the three years’ general 
training in hospital now accepted as 
desirable for intending general practi¬ 
tioners. But another reason why regional 
consultants do not like the prospect of a 
big increase in their numlbers is that there 
will be less private practice to go round, 
so they will suffer financially. 

It all amounts to a quite extraordinary 
situation. On the one hand, we are told 
that the growing demand for private 
treatment proves that patients are 
dissatisfied with the health service and 
its delays. On the other hand, the 
Department of Health’s attempts, by the 


appointment of many more consultants, 
to reduce the delays, and at the same 
time to relieve the anxieties of doctors in 
training, are countered by existing 
consultants, who fear that their earnings 
from private patients will fall. They are, 
in fact, showing the restrictive attitude 
that they readi'ly deplore in trade union¬ 
ists. lhat because of it health service 
patients should have to pay for a private 
consultation if they want it quickly is 
something which .should distuib every¬ 
body. 

Race relations 


Council on the mat 


The Race Relations Board could hardly 
ignore Wolverhampton council's dis¬ 
criminatory housing rule, although in 
practice it is less harmful than many other 
local authority methods of dealing with 
immigrant, or coloured people’s, housing. 
I'he rule .says that anyone not born in 
the United Kingdom must wait two years 
before his application for council housing 
becomes effective, whereas everyone else 
waits only one year. This is a modified 
version of a rule first introduced against 
Irish and east European immigrants soon 
after the war, but it now has most relev¬ 
ance 10 Wolverhampton’s 5 per cent 
Commonwealth-born population. The 
board is using its power to investigate 
discrimination without a specific com¬ 
plaint having been raised. It has brought 
the case under section 5(c) (discrimination 
on housing lists) and .section 6 (publishing 
an intent to discriminate)—^although it 
would presumably be worse if Wolver¬ 
hampton applied the rule privily. The 
council so far is obstinately sticking out ; 
the housing chairman, councillor Peter 
Farmer, probably reckons he is on to a 
good thing politically, whatever the 
outcome. 

There are very few other housing 
authorities with rules which overtly dis¬ 
criminate in terms of the Race Relations 
Act. Some, like Bedford, which used to 
have such rules have dropped them. The 
board has another case against the 
London borough of Ealing, which refu.ses 
council houses altogether to people who 
are not British citizens. A Pole long 
settled in the area complained, but the 
council is going to court to try to prove 
that “ national origins ” in the act docs 
not cover “ nationality.” 

Far more widespread, and more damag¬ 
ing to race relations, are less open prac¬ 
tices whidh have the effect of discrimin¬ 
ating against coloured council tenants, or 
potential tenants—for instance by allocat¬ 
ing them only the poorest quality houses. 
Sometimes this sort of thing is deliterate 
policy, more often the result of hidden 
prejudice, or merely unconscious bias on 
the part of officials. It is very hard to 
pin down, which helps to explain why 
so far only 30 out of the 1,562 complaints 
received by the board in its first year’s 
operation have concerned councM housing. 
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\bu doift hold up the wadd, Air. Atlas. 


You never hold anyone up if you can help it. Whenever your 
tubes arc wanted, anywhere in the world, vou get them there safe 
and sound and with the minimum of delay. That is why you 
were one of the very ftr&t to realise the virtues of containerised 
through transport, and one of the first to gear up to take full 
advantage of it. 

But you've always appreciated the virtues of the oblong box, 


haven’t you ? You’ve never doubted it was nature’s finest shape 
for transporting goods from place to place. You’ve always knowm 
how well that shape protects even the most fragile of merchandise, 
how easily it lifts and shifts, how neatly it stacks without an inch of 
wasted space. Like us, you box clever. 

Overseas Containers Limited. U.K. Marketing 
Headquarters, lya-iS Bevis Marks, London, E.C.3. 



-the container way toAustralb 
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The politics of Liverpool 


This, is the first of a series 
of articles on the politics 
of British cities. 


In the mi 4 -1960s Liverpool was 
a predominantly Labour city. 
7 ’hr party took control of the 
council in 1963, and at the 1964 
general election won seven of the 
city's nine parliamentary seats— 
a net gain of four. With an aver¬ 
age swing of just over 8% from 
the . Conservatives, Labour 
achieved a triumph, unequalled 
even in 1945 , and it was con¬ 
solidated in 1966. Today the out¬ 
look is gloomy for them. In local 
elections over j'he past four years 
the Conservatives have made 
sweeping gains throughout almost 
the entire city. Only five of Liver¬ 
pool's 40 wa^s now return a full 
quota of Labour councillors, and 
these are all in the slum areas 
around the city centre. Out in 
the working class suburbs Labour 
has been annihilated. 

No Labour councillor is now re¬ 
turned from any of the wards in 
the key parliamentary marginals 
of Walton and West Derby. In 
the other .marginals of Toxteth 
and Kirkdalc, the Conservatives 
now hold the majority of council 
scats. They have even gained 
footholds in Granby and Abcr- 
cromby wards, which arc a part 
of Labour's reputedly safe parlia¬ 
mentary scat of Exchange, and 
where Mrs Bessie Braddock is 
retiring at the next election. In 
u council of 160 there arc only 
41 Labour members, and 18 of 
those arc aldermen, many of 
whom will lose their places at 
next year’s aldermanic elections, 
because of the all-parly agreement 
that there should be one alder¬ 
man for every three elected 
councillors. 

Clearly Liverpool has returned 
to its C'onscrvative allegiance, at 
least for a few more years. Party 
politics have always dominated 
Liverpool town hall, to a degree 
unknown in any other Englisli 
city. Over the la.st 150 years the 
Conser\'atives have controlled the 


council for all but seventeen of 
them. Conservative success has 
been mainly due to Liverpool's 
peculiar social and economic 
structure. The port attracted 
thousands of immigrants from all 
over the Briti^ Ides to work in 
the docks or in ancillary tiade.s, 
but the large.st number came from 
Ireland. At one time between a 
quarter and one third of the 
city’s population were Irish bom. 
They congregated in the dismal 
tenements and cellars rapidly 
constructed along the water¬ 
front, and added to Liverpool's 
gigantic social problem.s. These 
were not made ea.sier to solve 
by the intense religious and racial 
conflicts, which were continually 
breaking out between the indigen¬ 
ous English and the Catholic 
Irish, and which were exacer¬ 
bated by the presence of a mino¬ 
rity of Irish Protestants. 

The long national debate over 
Ireland was reflected in local 
politics. There were enough Irish 
Catholics in Liverpool's Scotland 
division to ensure the return of 
the Nationalist, T. P. O'Connor, 
to Westminster. Home Rulers 
were even elected to the city 
council. Although it was Glad¬ 
stone's birth place, Liverpool was 
unsympathetic to Liberalism. 
Leading commercial families, 
like the Holts and Rathbones, 
might be Liberals, but the party 
could not attract the laige Pro¬ 
testant working class electorate. 
The Conservatives accused their 
opponents of being dupes of the 
priests and supporters of separat¬ 
ism, and treated every election, 
whether it was local or parlia¬ 
mentary, as if it were a struggle 
to keep the Empire. They were 
quite prepared to enflame reli¬ 
gious and racial feelings, if this 
became necessary to keep control. 

Salvidge's legacy 

In the early years of this cen¬ 
tury the Conservatives owed 
much of their strength to the 
activitie.s of a local manager in 
Bents Brewery, Archibald Sal- 
vidge. During the 1890s he made 


Local Bections in Liverpool 1966 to 1969 


% votes cast 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Conservative 

53.1 

59.5 

63.3 

60.2 

Labour 

39.5 

34.9 

25.4 

28.3 

Liberal 
% turnout 

6.7 

26.75 

4.1 

36.10 

9.6 

28.51 

7.6 

29.68 


the Conservative Working Manb 
Association the main force in the 
local party, and it was to remain 
so until the 1930s. Salvidge de¬ 
veloped the caucus to a fine art 
and mobilised local and parlia¬ 
mentary party candidates as well 
drilled cohorts, obedient to his 
version of the party line. Only 
Protestants were allowed to join 
Salvidge’s association. It devoted 
most of its energies to a defence 
of the Church of England from 
Anglo-Catholic influence, and the 
city council from Catholics and 
their sympathisers. Salvidge called 
himself a Tory Democrat. He 
supported fair wage clauses in 
corporation contracts. But his 
main preoccupation was to beat 
the Orange drum. His services to 
the Conservative party made him 
a legendary, if shadowy figure. 
Once called Liverpool's ‘‘un¬ 
salaried burgomaster"^ Salvidge 
ruled the city like a ruthless Tam¬ 
many boss with a judicious use 
of council patronage and a readi¬ 
ness to exploit ethnic animosities. 
Today the Conservatives have 
made a detennined effort to 
break with their past. The Pro¬ 
testant party is still allowed to 
return councillors for Netherficld 
and St Domingo wards, but the 
old anti-Catholic prejudice has 
gone. The deputy chairman of 
the Conservative’s council ^roup 
is a Roman Catholic. Salvidge's 
did association has now dis¬ 
appeared. Tory working men pre¬ 
fer to join the local ward party, 
and not act as a semi-autonomous 
body. The Orange Lodges still 
parade on July lath, but now 
go on a day's outing to South- 
port, rather than arouse Catholic 
feelings. 

During last year’s Ulster troubles 
attempts by both sides to 
arouse widespread support failed. 
The occasional Saturday night 
pub brawl appears to be the 
only remnant of the old hosti¬ 
lities. This greater tolerance is 
due as much to social change as 
to the Conservatives. Slum clear¬ 
ance has dispersed many of the 
tightly knit religious communi¬ 
ties to the outer suburbs and the 
rehousing allocation was done 
without reference to a man's reli¬ 
gion. The old cries of bigotry 
make little sense among the 
modern corporation estates of 
Kirkby or Speke. The arrival of 
new industry on Merseyside has 
also removed much of the bitter¬ 
ness caused by competition for 
jobs. This too has helped to ease 
social tenaon. Liverpool remains 
it violent city, but the violence 



ft eou/d b9 Uv 9 rpoots motto 


rarely takes any religious or poli¬ 
tical form. 

Today’s Tories 

The present Gonscivativc leader 
since 1966, Alderman Mac¬ 
Donald Steward, has been deter¬ 
mined 10 act as condliator for 
the city as a whole, and abhors 
the idea of playing off one section 
of the community against the 
other. Although he combines the 
two posts of council leader and 
chainnan of the association, 
Steward has made no attempt to 
run the party in the old style. 
He is a genial, bluff, .self-made 
man, who left school at 14 and 
worked his way up to become a 
manager at the local firm of 
British Insulated Cables. Al- 
thongK Conservative MP for 
Stockport South from 1953 until 
1964, Steward never lost his 
interest in local politics and re¬ 
mained on Liverpool council 
throughout his period at West¬ 
minster. During the h^cf Con¬ 
servative rule from 1961 to 1963 
he became chairman of the newly 
formed Development and Plan¬ 
ning Committee, and played a 
leading part in the schemes for 
modcrni.sing the city centre. 
Since the Tories have returned 
to power, Steward has been 
anxious to promote managerial 
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Cmjcus-mlndwi Steward 


techniques in council affa'irs, and 
McKinscy and Go. were called 
in to suggest ways of rationalising 
the local aaministration and mak¬ 
ing it more efficient. The com¬ 
mittee system has already been 
streamlined. These developments 
reflect the Conservative determ'i- 
nation to follow a business-like 
approach to city management. 
The Tory party tends to attract 
.smaller businessmen and pro¬ 
fessional people into local |K)li- 
tics. Although I^rd Derby 
remains honorary president of the 
assoeiation, many of Liverpool’s 
leading citizens have now ceased 
to play much part in Ojnserva- 
live activities. Most live outside 
the rity boundaries, and if active 
politically tend to patronise their 
Ine.il party. 

Despite financial troubles the 
Gonser\''aiive party .still has a pro- 
fess^innal orgaiiisittion centred on 
its James Street headquarters. If 
the old spirit has gone, the effi¬ 
cient siructure remains, even if 
there has been a greater devolu¬ 
tion of responsibility to the local 
ward and rlivisional parties. The 
geneial agent has two sub-agents 
under his control in two of the 
marginals, but there is a great 
reliance on wfluntary help, parti¬ 
cularly from the women. The 
Conservatives also retain their 
faith in the caucus on the coun¬ 
cil. Steward remaiii.s it.s un¬ 
repentant supporter. He bdieves 
party discipline is necessary to 
ensure stability and efficiency in 
local government. On the Monday 
before the monthly council meet¬ 
ing, the C^onserv'ativc group meets 
to hammer out tactics and policy. 
The whips are not applied on 
committee.s, but are used in full 
council session, although no one 
can recall when a Conservative 
was last disciplined for rebellion. 
No real issues divide the parties. 
Racial issues do not loom large 
despite the city’s chequered pa^l. 
There has been little coloured 
immigration into Liverpool since 
the war. There are more Russian 
and Chinese bom citizens than 
Commonwealth immigrants from 
Asia and Africa living in the city. 
More significantly, there arc now 
only 15,500 Irish bom in a popu¬ 
lation of about 800,000. Although 
the ex-Conservative MP for 
Kirkdalc, Norman Panncll, was 
a leading supporter of immigra¬ 


tion control from 1956 onwards, 
he does not appear to reflect any 
popular mood in laverpool. A 
recent Conscrv'ative Political 
Centre survey of local opinion 
showed that the city's crime rate 
and comprehensive education 
aroused greater concern than im¬ 
migration. The Monday Club has 
no branch in Liveipool, nor are 
there any signs of a right-wing 
mood among the party’s prospec¬ 
tive parliamentary candidates. 
Two of them are even active 
members of the Bow Group. The 
new candidates are not all from 
Merseyside. Unlike their Labour 
opponents the Tories approach 
the general election with optim- 


Labour's past 

Until recently the Labour party 
was unable to achieve jKiIitical 
power in Liverpool. Because of 
the intensity of party strife it was 
not until the early 19505 that the 
Conservatives conceded a few 
committee deputy chainnan.ships 
to the Labour group. Until 1955 
when Labour took control there 
had only been two Labour lord 
mayors, and the party never had 
more than a handful of aldermen 
The bitleiness loward.s Laboui 
was reflected in its own aggres.sive 
and controversial leaders. Both 
Luke Hogan, leader from to 

1945, and John Braddock, leader 
from 1945 spent many 

years in oppo.sition, .struggling to 
gain an electoral breakthrough 
and hold the fissiparous wings ot 
their party together. Between 
the wars. Labour was identified 
with the Roman Catholic com¬ 
munity. To many Prote.stants, it 
was the puppet of the Catholic 
Archbi.shop of Li\Tipool, Dr 
Dow'iiey. Most Catholics trans¬ 
ferred their loyalties from Iri.sh 
nationalism to Labour jjolilics in 
the iq2()s. This gave strength to 
(Conservative criticisms, and hin¬ 
dered the Labour party’s attempt 
to put forward an un^ctariaii 
political programme. Many on the 
left sought a break with the old 
religious quarrels, but found diffi¬ 
culty in doing so. Merseyside 
labour relations were militant be¬ 
tween the wars, as they are now. 
Strikes tended to be bitter and 
uncompmmising. But despite this, 
and an unemployment rale of 
2ti%, the majority of the working 
cla.ss electorate could not be 
weaned away from the Tories. 
Until the early 19508 the Labour 
party remained a despised 
minority, .unable to shake off its 
identification with Catholic de¬ 
mands. 

The pre.sent leader since 1963, 
a one time plumber and now part 
owner of a local garage, Alder¬ 
man William Sefton, has shown a 
readiness to take a bipartisan 
approach U) local issues. During 
his own period as council leader 
from 1963 to 1967, he was anxious 
to continue the city modernisation 
plan. The appoiiUtnent of a 



public relations officer was .sym¬ 
bolic of Sefton’.s deiennination lo 
publicise the city's achievements. 
Sefton began hi.s political career 
on the left, oppo.sed to Marshall 
Aid and the Korean war. His 
eyes w'erc focused on inter¬ 
national affairs not local politics. 
Me still elaitris to be a Bevanite 
and waxes eloquently nn the vir¬ 
tues of .socialism. Sefton took a 
militant line when elected 10 the 
council in 1953, anti the party 
whip was withdrawn from him on 
three occasions. Althnngh often 
aggres.sivr and oiMspoken like his 
predecessors, Sehon has not 
attempted to rule in the party 
boss .style. He has been a tolerant 
leader on the council, and has 
.sought to ca.se diflerenres between 
the council group and the 1 rades 
(iounciJ, which often caused fric¬ 
tion in the past. 

His own annual rc-clection a', 
leader is no mere formality, and 
lie often faces a fierce eonti.si 
Despite his readine.ss to co-ojK"rate 
with the Coiiservaii\ es on many 
issues, Sefton remains coinincecl 
that there are irreconcilable dif¬ 
ferences between the Labour and 
(ion.serxativc attitudi's to local 
government, even if they are often 
hidden under the day to day 
minutiae of council busine.s.s. He 
believes that the Labour parly is 
more concerned to ii.se the coiincii 
as a means of furthering .social 
progress. Over eompreherisive 
education and hou.sing, Sefton 
argues that the two parlies are 
divided, although it was the Con- 
.servatives who abolished the 
eleven plus exam long ago, and 
his own party which introduced a 
rent rebate .scheme for corporation 
housing. I'hc controversy over the 
use of the Works Department's 
direct labour fur council rccpiire- 


ments was the only recent clear- 
cut issue between the parti(‘s. 

Labour's future 

Since lyfij, the Labour party has 
siiffeied a lo.ss in membership 
and growing flisenchanimcnt. 
Little of this is blamed on local 
factors. Many activists have pre¬ 
ferred to pul their feet up and 
watch lelevi.sion rather than plod 
through the streets knocking up 
the apathetic electorate, but this 
has been due to disillusionment 
with the (iovernment's incomes 
policy, and its handling of foreign 
affairs. Because the party has been 
traditionally left of centre many 
stalwarts have gone—perhaps 
for good. Unlike the Conserva¬ 
tives, Labour has no efficient and 
highly centralised machine. There 
are no full-time agents in any of 
the nine eonstitueiicie.s, and con- 
.siderable reliance is placed on 
voluntary help. The party is rely¬ 
ing on a national economic boom 
to bring back the lost voters, and 
feels it can do little through its 
<>wn efforts. Whether material 
prosperity alone will bring back 
many rank and file members is 
doubtful, even if they have no¬ 
where el.se to go. 

Livcr])oors four important mar¬ 
ginals are very similar in their 
social composition, and the swing 
has tended to be uniform at 
recent parliamentary elections. As 
one goes, so will the other three. 
Both major parties agree that 
national events will dictate the 
local results. The Gonscrv'atives 
admit that Labour’s demise on the 
council may not be reflected at 
the general election. 'Their local 
victories are due to national 
causes, and indicate how Liver¬ 
pool is conforming electoral!y to 
the rest of Lngland. ITic tensions 
of Liverpool polirics have now 
di<-d down and the big party boss 
has become a hgure of the past, 
llie problems of running a city of 
over 800,000 people are beeoming 
more intractable and complex, 
and their solutions arc less 
apparent in purely party terms. 
Maud’s recommendation of a 
Merseyside metropolitan area may 
go .some way to arouse greater 
iritere.st in local government, and 
reverse the trend of poor local 
<*lection tiim-outs. But the pro¬ 
blem of how to reconcile efficient 
local government with a revived 
inrere.st in repre.scntativp demo- 
craey is one which even Maud is 
unlikely to solve. 


General Election Results in Liverpool for 1964 and 1966 



% 

voting 

Conservative 

Labour 

Swing to 
Labour 

1959- 

1966 

Constituency 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1966 

Edge Hill 

65.6 

60.5 

41.0 

36.9 

59.0 

63.1 

12.2 

Exchange 

54.4 

50.7 

29.9 

26.3 

70.1 

73.7 

12.4 

Garston 

72.9 

68.2 

49.8 

54.4 

36.4 

45.6 

10.1 

Kirkdale* 

69.1 

65.7 

44.5 

40.7 

56.5 

59.3 

12.6 

Scotland 

59.6 

51.7 

28.3 

24.0 

68.9 

72.1 

12.3 

Toxteth* 

67.5 

65.8 

45.6 

43.4 

54.4 

56.6 

12.1 

Walton* 

75.6 

71.2 

46.4 

42.7 

53.6 

57.3 

11.8 

Wavertree 

73.7 

71.0 

49.4 

48.6 

29.7 

34.3 

12.1 

West Derby* 

•Ubour §M(nt 1904 

73.4 

( 

67.6 

45.3 

43.1 

54.7 

56.9 

10.9 
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of ihmB D^tfentuTM have been sold. Thie amiwuncement appearH a matter of record only. 

$30,000,000 

Tranaocean Gulf CHI Company 

8% Guaranteed Debentures Due 1984 

Payment of wrincipaU premium, if any, Iniermt and sinking fund unconditionally guaranteed by 

Gulf Oil Corporation 


MORGAN & VIE INTERNATIONAL S.A, 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S.A. A. E. AMES & CO, 

tneorporatti 

AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. ANDRESENS BANK AIS ARNHOLD AND S. RLEICHROEDER, INC. ASTAIRE & CO. 


RPORATION BAHAMAS OVERSEAS BANK 

l.imittd 

BANC A NAZIONALE DELL^AGRICOLTURA S.p.A. 

BANC A PROVINCI ALE LOMBARD A S.p.A. 


BANCO Dl ROMA BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA BANK MEES & HO 

Limtlrd 

BASKHAIIS FRIEDRICH SIIUOH K.GM.A. RANQVE DE HRVXEU.ES S.A. 


BACHE&CO. BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION BAHAMAS OVERSEAS BANK BANCA D'AMERICA E ITITAhlA S.p.A. 

tncorparatrd l.imittd 

BANCA COM MERC! ALE ITALIAN A BANCA NAZIONALE DELL*AGRICOLTURA S.p.A. BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LA VORO 
BANCA PRIVATA FIN ANZ! ARIA S.p.A. BANCA PROVINCI ALE LOMBARDA S.p.A. BANCO AMBROSIANO S.p.A. 

BANCO Dl ROMA BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA BANK MEES & HOPE N.V. BANKHAUS HERMANN LAMPE K.G. 

Limited 

BANKHAUS FRIEDRICH SIMON K.GM.A. RANQUE DE BRUXEU.ES Sj\. BANQUE LOUIS-DREYFUS * CIE S.A. 

BANQUE EUROPEENNE D'OUTRE-MER S.A. BANQUE FRANCAISE DE DEPOTS Ji DE TITRES 

BANQUE GENERATE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE LAMBERT S.CJi. 
BANQUE NATION ALE DE PARIS BANQUE DE NEUFLIZE, SCIILUMBERGER, MALLET BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA YS-BAS 
BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L'UNION DES MINES 

BANQUE DE L'UNION EUROPEENNE INDUSTRIELLE ET FINANCIERE BANQUE DE L'UNION PARISIENNE-C.F.C.B. 

BANQUE WORMS & CIE H. ALBERT DE BARY & CO. N.V. BA YERISCHE VEREINSBANK JOH. BERENBERG, GOSSLER & CO. 
BERLINER BA NK BERLINER HANDELSAIESELLSCHA FT BL YTH & CO., INC. GUNN A R BOHN * CO. A IS 


BERLINER BANK Bi 

A ktien peiirlUeha/t 

BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ& CO. 


BKRLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHA FT 


RLYTH&CO.JNC. 


BURKHARDT&CO. 


BURNHAM AND COMPANY 


CAZENOVE&CO. 


CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 


CREDIT INDUSTRIEL D*ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE 


COMMERZBANK 

AkUenpetelUehutt 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 


CREDIT LYONNAIS CORPORATION CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAM.AS) CREDITOITALIANO DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 

Limited 

THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION DEUTSCHE BANK DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 

Limited AkUenpeeelUrhalt -DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK- 

DEWAAY. CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL S.A. DILLON, READ OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


DEWAAY, CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL S.A. 

THE DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
EURAMERICA FIN ANZ! ARIA INTERN AZWN ALE, S.p.A. 
GUTZWILLER BUNGENER SECURITIES 

Limited 

HOLLANDSCHE BANK-UNIE N.V. 


DRESDNER BANK DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY 

AktienpeeeiUehnll iiirotporated 

FISACOR ROBERT FLEMING X CD. FR.iNKFURTER BANK 

Limited 

HARRIS & PARTNERS INC. HILL SAMUEL & CO. 

Limited 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


INVESTORS BANK LUXEMBOURG S.A. 
KLEINWORT, BENSON 

Limited 

KUHN, LOEB & CO. INTERNATIONAL 
KUWAIT INVESTMENT CO. (S.A.K.) 


ISTITUTO BANC ARID ITALIANO 
KREDIBTBANK N.V. 


KJ0BENHA VNS HANDELSBANK 
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It needed French help rather than Israeli daring to send this gunboat steaming towards the reception committee in Haifa 


I saw five ships 
come sailing by 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Juifs errants de Norv^ge 
Chantez-moi la neige..,. 

Rimbaud 

The !’rencli once produced a musical] 
fantasy called Lrs Farapluies de 
Cshcrbourff hut this was a lot less fantastic 
than The Case of the Vanishing Boats 
which happened in Chcrlxiurg over 
C;hristmas. Israeli sailors, disguised as 
Norwegians, taking their five gunboats out 
of the harlx)ur on Christmas eve and thus 
braving the gaullist embargo on anus for 
Israel—on the face of it this could only 
be an improbable script for an enterprising 
producer. The snag is that once you 
assume it was all done with French 
complicity, the story loses its suspense. On 
the other hand, if French complicity at a 
fairly high level is ruled out, the stor>' 
l^ecomes totally unbelievable. 

Indeed, the whole affair is extra- 
oRlinarily fishy from the start. The five 
fa.st gunboats, together with the 50 
Mirages, were the main items bothering 
the Israelis in the French embargo. To 
prevent the French getting away with it 
too easily, the Israeli government was not 
asking for any repayment or compensa¬ 
tion. Then, out of the blue, it suddenly 
decides to cancel the gunboat deal and 
a “ Norwegian ” customer appears at the 
counter. In this deal, involving warships 
and more than £4 million, the French 
authorities had apparently not bothered to 
check the credentials of the miraculously 
timely new buyer. Had they done so, they 
would have discovered that the Starboat 
Company had just been set up, on Novem¬ 


ber 5|th to be preci.se, in Panama of all 
placci, ami that its Norwegian link was 
a post office box. 

If the Flinch investigators bad a 
minimuni of curiosity they would have 
wondered why a company sliould buy 
such fa.st and expensive boats for “ oil 
pro.'^pecting,” a task for which they are not 
suited at all. They might have been even 
more puzzled by the fact that the Israeli 
navy, in a strange gesture of generosity, 
was lending its sailors to a private 
Norwegian firm. Perhaps these oddities 
might have been ignored by a countiy that 
does not strictly control the sale of ships, 
particularly military^ ones (and the five 
Cherbourg boats are classified as military 
because of didr speed). But France docs 
have a very strict system that requires two 
authorisations: one has to be granted 
when the deal is signed ; the other when 
the ships arc exported. T’he permits are 
given by a high-level commission, whose 
chairman is the secretary-general for 
national defence, General Bernard 
Gazelles, and which includes delegates 
from aB the mtiustries concerned. 

I'he Israeli gunboats did not sneak out 
of OherboMf^. llusy sailed out of harbour 
with all their jmpers in order. Thus the 
key to thill paititiilar i^tasy does not lie 
in Israeli dare-d^vQiyl^ut in French com¬ 
plicity. The on^ motion that was being 
disputed ia Farit wis week was how high 
this coxnplici^ jread^ One theory 
sujjfgested jMsibk fewl The 

French this atgutnent, 

wanted to make this concession to its pro- 


Israeli sup[)orters in order to balance new 
initiatives in the Arab world, including an 
.irms deal with Libya. Another, and 
contrary', theory is that the governinenl 
was innocent and fooled—which implies 
an amazing amount both of Israeli 
influence and of French disol)edience at 
just below ministerial level. T he provi¬ 
sional sus|)ension of General Gazelles and 
(General L(miis Bonte, director of interna¬ 
tional affairs in the ministry «>f defence, 
announced after a lengthy cabinet meeting 
on Wednesday, is intended to give 
credence to the second of these two theses. 

Nothing short of a full inquiry- can 
provide a satisfactc^ry- answer—and even 
this might not. In any case President 
Pompidou is in trouble. 'Phis is all the 
more awkward for him in that the Middle 
Fast was one of the few parts of the 
world where be could have l)encfited from 
fallowing faithfully General de Gaulle’s 
policy. French economic interests are on 
the side of continuity and the policy ran 
no serious ri.sk of a clash with the Ibiited 
States. 

A single incident does not mean the 
failure of a policy. Egypt has quickly 
shown that it is willing to give the French 
government the benefit of the doubt by 
putting the blame on junior officials. And 
a paradoxical result of Israel’s coup could 
be a temporary tightening of the embargo 
on the shipment of military spare parts 
to Israel—^an embargo w»hich has been 
looser since the general's departure. 

But M. Pompidou must also reckon with 
the problem of lost face. Rightly or 
wronifly, most people assume that the 
ships would not have got away if General 
dc Gaulle had still been in power. At the 
butcher, baker or grf>cer, most of the 
comments one heard this week were 
amused rather than indignant. But in 
all of them the French government was 
made to look a fool. With inspired timing, 
the newspapers have now revealed that 
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the sevcnlh of tlie 12 boats originally 
waiting for Israel at Che;^x>urg actually 
left harbour on January 4th—'the day 
after General de Gaulle tightened the 
embargo. All the same most people 
believe that the general would have don.: 
something: intercepted the ships, sent his 
own gunboats, broken diplomatic relations, 
anyhow something. The French version of 
leading somebody up the garden path is 
mener quelqu^un en bateau. Can M. 
Pompidou prove he is master at the helm 
of the particular boat he has landed 
himself in ? 

Israel 

Cultivated 

differences 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

Basic and deep friendship exists between 
Israel and the United States. The United 
States has made efforts to ensure that 
Israel will be safe and strong and able to 
repulse aggression. But we must not make 
light of the differences of opinion. . . 
This statement by Mrs (k>lda Meir was 
made to the Knesset on Monday when 
the Israeli parliament delivered its blanket 
rejection of the American plan for a 
settlement between Jordan and Israel. The 
words are afmost the same as her pro¬ 
nouncement at the end of her pre¬ 
election visit to the United States, a visit 
studded with lavish expressions of friend¬ 
ship. But the stress has now moved from 
the friendship to the differences. 

Does this reflect a tnie change in 
American-Israeli relations ? Certainly the 
Americans have ideas about how to solve 
the Middle East crisis that Israel does 
not like, but Lsrael has known about these 
for months. There is no evidence that 
Washington has turned on the pressure in 
an attempt to ram its programme down 
anyone’s throat. Supplies of American 
arms continue to flow into Israel and Mrs 
Mcir's requests for more Skyhawks, 
Phantoms, helicopters, tanks and money 


are still believed to be under active and 
sympathetic study. Mr Abba Eban’s visit 
to Washington on the eve of the Rabat 
summit most certainly brought forth a 
snub. But since this was predictable, the 
question is why Mrs Meir decided to send 
her foreign minister to Washington at this 
time. 

She may have had two reasons. First 
she may have wanted, by embarrassing the 
Americans, to keep them under Are so that 
nobody was tempted to remember what 
happened in 1957 when Mr Ben-Gurion, 
under American pres.sure, agreed to with¬ 
draw from Sinai. Second, she wanted 
something to bind tc^ether her wildly 
disparate cabinet. And what better unifier 
is there than sounding an alarum ? On 
top of this she may have been arranging 
the scene for Israel’s present burst of 
intensified fighting against its neighbours. 
History has shown that Israel finds it 
useful to pre.sent a downtrodden picture 
of itself at the moment when it is about 
to pounce. 

But it is an exaggeration to discuss the 
situation entirely in terms of public rela¬ 
tions. Whether or not there is a genuine 
change in America’s attitude (see 
page 30), the Israelis are certainly angry 
with the Americans for taking the 
initiative about peaceful solutions. Israel 
is convinced that the two-power and four- 
power talks are dangerously harmful as 
well as an intrusion into its own affairs. 
However Mrs Meir may be increasing the 
drama in order to use it as an instrument 
of policy, and as a means of turning the 
tables on any power that is thinking of 
attempting to pre.ssurise Israel into doing 
what 'it is determined not to do. 

The moonlight flit of the five missile 
boats from Cherbourg is another twist in 
the drama. It is giving Israel the chance to 
publicise, while not admitting, the po.s- 
session of .seaborne miissiles of the most 
advanced design—and if one type of 
missile, probably others too. But while the 
gunboat business has taken the headlines, 
Israel’s armed forces have been busy 
playing a more cxmventional part in the 
"war of attrition.” Exploiting the delay 


in winter rains, Israeli aircraft have been 
attacking hard on aill three fronts. Israeli 
raiders struck at Egyptian missile bases ; 
they also destroyed radar stations in 
both Egypt and Jordan. The cjiliject 
of all this military activity is to prevent 
the Arab annies from collecting them¬ 
selves during the winter for a strike next 
spring or summer. The Israeli air force 
believes that it has now caused such a 
breach in the Egyptian air defence system 
that Egypt’s air force, if it flies, will fly 
blind. 

Spain 

Life in the old 
dog yet 


If one world leader is to vacate the stage 
in 1970 the betting would be heavy on 
the 77-year-old Spanish head of j?tate. 
But in his end of year message to the 
nation. General Franco seemed to be tel¬ 
ling his people that this is certainly not 
his intention. “ J shall be witli you, 
working for the fatherland, as long as 
God gives me life,” he said. 

He could, of cour.se, hand over his 
position a.s liead of government to a 
successor, while he retains the post and 
title of head of state ; but at all events 
it .seems Prince Juan Carlos will have to 
wait .some time longer before he is 
crowned King of Spain. General Franco 
paid high tribute to the prince, and 
defended his decision to nominate him 
as his successor by declaring it freed 
the Spanish people ” from the doubts and 
vacillation.s which could have occurred 
when you come to lack my captaincy.” 
He notably made no mention of Gibraltar 
but emphasised his government’s deter¬ 
mination to a.ssociate Spain with Europe 
and in particular with the European 
Ramomic Community. 

Just four day.s before the geneial spoke 
he received a petition signed by 131 
leading opponents of his regime. In a 
display of newly found unity, such men 
as Joaquin Ruiz Jimenez, a progressive 
Christian-deniocrat, Enrique Tierno 
Galvan, a leading socialist, Joaquin 
Satrustequi, a liberal monarchist and many 
other prominent personalities asked for 
a programme of reforms that would bring 
Spain into line with the political and 
social institutions of the European rniin- 
tries it wishes to join. The moderate 
reforms they dejiianded include autono¬ 
mous and representative trade unions, 
legal recognition of political parties, press 
freedom, an amnesty for political 
prisoners and a revision of the Concordat 
with the Vatican. 

The purpose of the signatories would 
seem to be to test the new government’s 
intentions. Technically they have broken 
the law in joining together to pr^nt 
what is in effect a programme of political 
action, but so far no action has been 
taken against them. The next step may 
be an attempt to set up a permanent 
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rornmittee to co-ordinate opposition 
strategy. 

'I'he group has chosen its itHiinent wel'l 
to present a coniiiion front for moderate 
reform. As the government seeks to 
Imrni.sli its image in Euiopean eyes, its 
prospective T)artncrs will be watching how 
it reacts to this latest manifestation that 
many reasonable and resfiected Spaniards 
are deeply concerned at the lack of basic 
freedoms in their countrw 

Vietnam 

Thieu takes on the 
dogs and cowards 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

South V^ietnain's lower house o-f parlia¬ 
ment this week held its debate on the 
three deputies whom President 7 'hieu 
wants deprived of their parliamcntarv 
immunity and tried on charges of com¬ 
munist or jiTo-cnmiiiunist .svmpathies and 
activities. At mid-week it was still not 
clear wJietlier the president would get 
a l)ig enough majority to do this. 

One of the deputies is out of the 
countrv ; the other two arc in Saigon. 
Pham I'he 7 'rue took part last summer 
in an anti-war demonstration against the 
Simth \'if*tname,se einbass\ in 7 ’okvo h\’ 
Vietnamese .students studying in Jajran. 
Me has not letiirnecl to Vietnam since. 
The charges against 7 Van Ngtic Chau 



: Mr to a tough tradition 


.seem more serious. He is accused by 
the government of failing to denounce his 
lirother, a confessed Vietcong intelligence 
agent. Earlier this year .several Vietnam¬ 
ese intellectuaks, including Mr Nguyen 
J..au, the publisher of the Saigon Daily 
News, were tried and convicted for their 
connections with Mr Chau’s brother. 
I'here are many Vietnamese with families 
divided by the war who can understand 
all too well Mr Chau's predicament. 7 'hc 
third deputy, Hoang Ho, is accused of 
having links with tlie spies in 7’lueu’s 
<*wn palace wfio went on trial at the end 
of November. But the charges against 
him, as they now stand, would need to 
be very well pressed to get crmviciion in, 
.say, a Britisli court 

President I'hieu has provoked the anger 
of the .senate as well as the lower house l>y 
the way he has managed his campaign 
against the three men. In a speech in 
Novelnlrer he implied that they were 
“ dogs" who needed to be beaten. He 
added for good measure that any Viet¬ 
namese who advocates a middle-of-the- 
road stand on the war is a “ coward.” 
7 'he South Vietnamese arniv radio took 
up the theme and has been emlnoidering 
It with vituperation ever since. 

But the worst affront to the national 
assembly came last montli when anti¬ 
communist demonstrators broke into the 
lower house and demanded that the tliree 
men .should be puni.shed. The deputies 
were (juick to see a connection between 
this and the president's remark that if the 
house “ declines its respoii«ibility the 
people and the armed forces will have to 
take action.” 7 ’hough the assembly has 
not been touched again, there have been 
a series of “ spontaneous" demonstra¬ 
tions throughout the provinces against the 
three deputies and, indeed, against all 
middle-of-thc-mariers. 

1 he president appears to be trying to 
cut the ground from under the feet of 
those South Vietnamese who have been 
talking more loudly than before of a third 
way between the communists and a com¬ 
pletely American-oriented Saigon. fJc has 
iieen unhappy about the publicity that 
Ceneral Duong Van Minh has been get¬ 
ting recently and he would no doubt like 
to frighten off the people who see Minh 
as a possible altemative leader. 7 'hese 
include middle-way characters like 
Senator Tran Van Don, a small group of 
.-outhern middle cla.ss deputies who might 
comfortably fit intf> the right wing of 
the British Labour party, and the militant 
An Quang Buddhists. As part of the 
campaign, the government has in the past 
few days closed down several newspapers 
connected with the latter two groups. 

Mr 7 ’hieu’s toughness has at least two 
explanations. He is heir to a tradition of 
toughness towards internal critics that has 
marked all Saigon governments since the 
time of President Diem. In the past 
month the government has reacted.force¬ 
fully to protests and demonstrations by 
trade unionists and students. The presi¬ 
dent of the Saigon students’ association 
IS among a number of .student leaders 



Burning efUgies of the three deputies 


lerently anested. (I’iie rp68 student 
president went into hiding before the 
goveiTirnent could arrest him ; the ic)f)7 
prcMdent joined the V^ietrong alliance at 
the Lime of the let offensive.) 

A .second leason foi Mr 7 'liicLrs lougli- 
ne>s i.s that he seems not to believe it 
worth his time to reason with .such peo[)le. 
Me appeai.s to liave written olT the critic- 
alK minded among the middle cla.ss and 
r(‘ligious politicians. Nor does he have 
a much highei opinion of the right-wing 
leaders he bTought into his political front 
this summer- althougfi they at least share 
his anti-communist views. 

He is far more interested in wanning 
over the officials who have recently been 
elected m South Vietnam's villages. 
Most of these officials were vetted for 
election by the president's district and 
provincial cliiefs. This, together with the 
govern men t'.s programme to give them 
both more powei and monev, gives 
Mr Thieu a g^v:>d ba.se to wcjik from. He 
lias signalk'd his interest in the.se officials 
by regularly attending their passing-out 
ceremonies. .Appiopriatclv, it was at 
one of these gatherings that the piesident 
made his “ dogs ” and “ cowards ” speech. 

Rudolf Hess 

28 years is enough 


If he can remember what he was doing 
years ago, Rudolf Hess has more on 
his conscience than mo.st men : “ a brutal 
thug” was Herbert Morrison's judgment, 
“a murderer” Bevin’s, after Hitler’s 
deputy flew on his weird one-rnan peace 
mission to Scotland in May, 1941. He 
has also served longer for his crimes than 
most men. From that day to this he has 
been a prisoner. 

Since the Nuremberg trials he has 
been in Spandau jail in the British sector 
of west Berlin. For the last two years 
he has been the only prisoner there, 
watched by warders of the four ex-allied 
powers, who take iit in turns to supply 
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a military' guard for the prison. A sick, 
though sane, old man of. 75, he was taken 
in November to a British nrilitary hospital 
in Berlin with an ulcer. There, for the 
first time, he agreed to see his wife and 
son. They were allowed to talk to I’ini, 
on Christmas Eve, for the regulation 
minutes, and that was it. 

Why cannot he be released, as was 
urged this week by three leading 
American lawyers, and Mr Airey Neave, 
MP, who .served the indictment on him 
before the Nureniburg trials ? The 
western powers have been ready to lei him 
out for .some years. The Russians have 
always refu.sed, jierhaps because they do 
not want to lo.se one of their few toeholds 
in west Berlin. And the western jiowers 
remain unwilling to a(t without Russian 
consent, arguing that this would under¬ 
mine the precarious four-power status of 
Berlin and lead to some Russian reaction 
again.st it. If Hess’> health gives them 
fresh groundii, they w'ill ask the Ru.ssians 
again. And if the Ru.ssians again refu.se ^ 
Hess will remain a pri.soner—unlike most 
of the world’s other brutal thugs. 


India 

Aren't Mrs Gandhi's 
ideals yours too? 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 
The more the two Congre.ss splintei par¬ 
ties try to diffemitiate tbeiiLselves from 
each other, the more tlicy K)ok the .same. 
Both are trying to pn)ject a lefl-of-ierito‘ 
image and high made a ple'thora of pro¬ 
mises at rivid annual .sessions in Ahmc- 
dabad and Bombay in the la.st days of the 
year. In terms of popular impact. Mi.' 
Gandhi has slight edge ; when hei 
opponents, like Mr Morarji Desai in tht' 
“ old " congress, prote.st their new radi¬ 
calism, the credif>ihty gap is somewhat 
greater. But thi.s edge will he difficult to 


maintain unless .she quickly tran.slatcs he*’ 
.socialist pledges into aotion. 

These include the full implementation 
of e?cisting land reform laws by March 
1971 ; the nationalisation of general 
insurance ; a progressively larger part for 
state agencies in the import and export 
trade and in whole.sa'le dealings in agri¬ 
cultural coiiimodi'Cies ; and the impo.sition 
of a ceiling on property holdings in 
urban areas. It also means the abolitiori 
of the tax-free privy purses which India’s 
princes were granted after independence 
in return fiu* handing over their fiefdonis. 

Several of the.se policies could he 
enacted without hurting tcx> many people, 
the takeover of in.surance, for examp^le, 
but land reform or tlie takeover of the 
whole.sale trade in farm produce will not 
be so easy. The rural rich predominate 
in the top echelons of .state branches oi 
both the “ new " and “ old " congresse.s. 
In any event, rural areas are con.stitu- 
tionally the resjxjn.sibility of state govern¬ 
ments. .\nd Mrs Gandhi is in no jxisitioii 
to make even those state regimes which 
sujiport her fall into line. 

J’he various measures wfi-ich Mis 
(iandhi can take herself at the federal 
level—ahoii.shiiig the princely purses, 
for example—may create problems too. 
riierc are i»;j princes in the 52;^-meml)c; 
lower hou.se of paihament. I’hcy might 
get little support from other j^xiliticians 
to defend their perks, hut they coulJ 
.settle scores by siding with the oppo.sition 
on other i.ssues. This is why Mrs Gandhi 
hadiv needs to make sure that the left- 
wing parties will come to her re.seue 
w"henever she needs them. 

I’he left in the lower hou.se includes 
coiiimuni.sts divided into pro-Muscovites 
and left-wingers who call tliemselves 
marxist, 'J4 socialists of .several de.scrip- 
lions and 25 rneinbers of the Madra.'' 
regional party, the DMK, wh'ich regard' 
itself as belonging to the left. For Mrs 
(iandhi’s party, now reduced to 210 .seats 
in the lower house, survival in office 
depends on ensuring that the.se groups do 


not join hands with the “ old ” congress 
and the right-wing parties. This means 
that she must keep the left sweet, 
especially the pro-Moscow communists 
and the DMK which are the sections of 
it most anxious to prevent her govern¬ 
ment from being pulled down. 

Her opponents in the “old ” congress 
have taken this tactical collaboration in 
parliament as a peg for the charge that 
Mrs (iandhi is leading the country to 
communism and has made India’s foreign 
policy .subservient to the Soviet Union. 
These polemics need not be taken 
seriously, except that, having made anti¬ 
communism Its principal platform, the 
“ old ” congress, despite its talk of social¬ 
ism, is moving inexorably towards a 
closer understanding with the right-wing 
partie.s, the Swalaiitra and the Hindu Jan 
Sangh. Although .some of Mrs Gandhi’s 
allies arc susceptible to an anti-com¬ 
munist ap{>eal, the emergence of an oppo¬ 
sition alliance on the right may work to 
her advantage. It will make it more diffi¬ 
cult for the left of any colour to deny 
her votes in a parliamentary .showdown. 
I'o make doubly sure of this support .she 
must press on v\’ith her radical pledges, 
accepting the ri.sk that some of her new 
Congre.ssmen may walk out on her 
because of them. Her hope obviously is 
that these Kisses whll be outweighed by 
other gains. 


Leap year igyo 

Make waves, not 
war 


A humorous geophysici.st at tiie University 
of Alaska has conjured up a vision of all 
the 750 million Chinese simultaneou.sly 
jumping, not for joy, but in an attempt 
to send round the world ground waves 
that iiiigliL .set i^fT earthquake.s as far away 
as California. Comfortingly, he points out 
that other nations could damp down the 
waves by staging similar mass jumps. 
That’s all very well in theory, hut there 
.seem to be several snags in this simple 
counterforce strategy for defence against 
a inaoi.st great leap. Apart from the risk 
of setting off local quakes in the jumping 
zones, there is the proSjlem of matching 
the sheer mass of China’s large population, 
which may be assumed to be so organised 
as to be able to hit the surface of the 
eartfi, about once every hour, from a 
height of six feet. To match this, a smaller 
population would need to leap from a 
greater height ; after a few hourly repeti¬ 
tions, broken ankles and other hazards 
would take their toll. 

Moreover, while one can visualise 
millions of peasants suspending work in 
the rice fields at the stroke of each hourly 
gong and mustering on a convenient 
neaihy embankment, advanc/iH nations' 
complex productive processes would be 
gravely impeded by the necessary counter¬ 
action, especially if all those working in 
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On January 1, 1970 TOYO RAYON CO., LTD. changed its name to 
TORAY INDUSTRIES, INC. 

The Company was established originally for the purpose of manufacturing rayons and 
has since expanded its business into the synthetic fibre, plastics and petrochemical 
fields, including the raw materials for synthetic fibre. At the same time the Company 
has been giving up the manufacture of rayon filament and has reduced the scope of its 
rayon staple production. As a result, the corporate name, TOYO RAYON CO., LTD., 
had become inadequate to describe the actual nature of the Company’s operations. 

As the Company is firmly established in its growing synthetic fibre and plastics business, 
it is its intention to expand its activities into new fields of industries such as housing, 
life science, pollution control and knowledge, where the prospects are good for 
continuing the Company’s development as an expanding international enterprise. 

In keeping with the change of name to “TORAY INDUSTRIES, INC.”, the Company is 
pledging itself to continue with renewed determination its efforts for its development. 
The corporate objects set out in the Company’s existing Articles of Incorporation are no 
longer commensurate with the current functions of the Company and the future course 
of its long-range, development. For this reason the corporate objects of the Company 
have also been altered along with the change of corporate name. 
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high rise buildings had to descend to 
ground level for each -hourly jump. It may 
l)c ' doubted whether the stfict and 
universal discipline required could be 
maintained in a free society. So, as usual, 
a nieciianical substitute for manpower 
would have to be deviled, in the form of 
lai^e machines programmed to beat the 
earth's surface at appropriate intervals. 
Until the large defence budgets that this 
will necessitate have been approved, and 
the thumping great machines have been 
built, we had all better get ourselves jump 
suits, and our diplomats should be 
instructed to address a simple message to 
Peking : “ Dcin’t make waves.” 

Japan 

Everybody wins but 
the Socialists 


l^hc success of the Liberal Democrats in 
last week’s Japanese elections exceeded 
their most optimistic predictions. The 
party’s secretary-general, Mr Tanaka, had 
said he would have been satisfied with 
375 seats ; he got 288, a gain of 16. Add 
to those the 16 independents who support 
the government but had not been endorsed 
by them for Jlocal reasons and the Liberal 
Democrats can claim 304 out of a total 
of 486 seats in the Diet. 

The conservative gains were mainly at 
the expense of the Socialists, the chief 
oppo.sition party, which lost 44 seats or one 
third of its representation, ^cialist losses 
were also picked up by the Komeito which 
almost doubled its seats for a total of 47, 
and the Communist party which reached 
an all-time high of 14 from a previous 
total of four. A low national poll of 66 
per cent and a still lower one in the 
cities-—due as inudh to seasonal distrac¬ 
tions as to general voter apathy—probably 
also hurt the Socialists more than the 
other parties. 

The Socialist.s lost many 'left-wing votes 
to the Communists 'because of a widespread 
feeling that it was poinUess to vote for 
a party that was so evidently on the 
decHne. Since i960 the party has been 
destroying itself in interminable squabbles 
over ideology and its attitude to the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. Its foreign policy—more 
radical even than that of the communists 
—has long been discredited among the 
non-communist left. It also suffers from 
poor party organisation and appears anti¬ 
quated at a time when the average of 
new menibers of the Diet is ten years 
younger than that of the house as a whole. 
By contrast, Komeito, the chief bene¬ 
ficiary of the socialist decline, is young, 
highly organised and has a far greater 
appeal to uxban voters. 

Aker having been returned on a plat¬ 
form which stressed foreign policy suc¬ 
cesses—^namely, the one-time issue of 
Okinawa—the prime minister’s 6rst post- 
elee^n announcement emphasised 
fj|foil||btsc issues. He promised to turn his 
;|^teimon now to modernising agriculture, 


reforming the university structure in order 
to eliminate some genuine student 
grievances, improving the housing pro¬ 
gramme and checking the rise in the 
cost of living. In the passing glow of 


satisfaction over the return of Okinawa 
and the other Ryukyu islands, Japanese 
voters had paid little attention to these 
causes of discontent when the Socialists 
raised them. 


Unlimited fund for the development 
of unintelligible language 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The adoption of English, if you can call 
it English, as the common language of 
Asia is being accelerated by the rapidly 
increasing number of conferences and 
semiinars, workshops and regional institu¬ 
tions that .sprout every year. They all aim 
to push A^ia along the road to prosperity. 
Together, they produce hundreds of earnest 
documents every week, using an English- 
language vocabulary apparently designed 
to produce maximum obscurity. This is the 
new intcma'tionalese, the Esperangl'iSh, the 
language of international unifttcl'ligibility 
rushing headlong to total dbcommunica- 
tion. In the end was the word. 

The president of the Asian Development 
Bank, a charming English-speaking Japan¬ 
ese, wrote recently that 

the insulation of economic goals and long- 
range policies from the stresses and strains 
of democratic political life cannot be 
absolute, but some degree of an abiding 
national consensus in each member of a 
regional grouping—even if only in respect 
<rf e':onomic goals and strategies—would 
be necessary since regional efforts cannot 
be built on economic volatility. 

Huh ? It sounds as though 'he was trying 
to tell member-governments who preach 
regional co-operation but practise old- 
faahioncd nationalliim : ” For Pete’s sake, 
make up your minds. Wc can’t go on 
like this. People arc beginning to talk.” 
If he had pm it like that he might have 
got some action. As it was, no one knew 
what hr was getting at. 

This is by no mean.? a peculiarly Asian 
phenomenon. It is an imported infection 
to which Asian economists are very sus¬ 
ceptible, probably because it sounds 
“ .significant.” The American author of 
“ The Economics of Foreign Aid,” widely 
invoked in Asia, says that h is unwise to 
negfcct the role of foreign aid in 

providing disaggregated assistance for 
overcoming strategic shortages which arise 
in the process of domestic resource 
mobiKsation and direction. 

Decoded, this might have usefully warned 
Asian governments against the tendency 
to lump foreign aid whh national bud¬ 
gets. It gets lost. But ,an Asian economist 
who took the blow right on his head has 
now followed up with : 

Aid should be more of a catalytic nature, 
promoting strategic activities, overcoming 
temporary shortages in human and finan¬ 
cial resources, and inducing critical 
government policies. Above all, attention 
should be particularly attached to the 
side effects of aid, and its impact on the 
socio-political environment. 

” Human and financial resources ”—how 
about “men and money”? “Socio-poli¬ 
tical environment ”—wouldn’t “ people ” 
or “ country ” have done ? 

To the innocent question : “ Does south¬ 
east Asia import more household goods 
now or less ? ”, the answer from the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (Ecafe) is : 


Dependence of national product on 
exports implies also dependence on 
imports. The greater the degree of export 
dependence and of the concentration of 
exports, the less will! be the correspon¬ 
dence between the commodity composition 
of domestic production and of domestic 
demand. These discrepancies determine 
the commodity composition of imports. 
They do ? But does south-east Asia import 
more household goods now, or less ? With 
no break in its stride, Ecafe replies : “ The 
observed degrees of export dependence in 
conjunction with rigniheant levels of 
export concentration imply the Hkelihood 
of imports containing e.ssential consumer 
goods.” 

The frequent shortage of goods in 
.south-east Asia makes planning difficult. 
What is to be done ? Ecafe comments : 
T'he short-run problems demand imme¬ 
diate attention, and as always there is a 
danger that they will delay the adapta¬ 
tion of economic policy to what appear 
to be long-run negative factors. The most 
difficult of these adaptations is likely to 
be that of adjusting development strategy 
to reduced prospects of external develop¬ 
ment finance. It will demand a re¬ 
examination of techniques of production 
and of the objectives of development. It 
may also demand an overhauling of 
policies controlling the private sectors of 
the economy. In both respects, it is likely 
to meet opposition from accepted notions, 
both technological and organisational, and 
from strong tendencies of opinion on the 
economic regime. Growing independence 
from external help will require greater 
independence in working out solutions to 
national problems. 

In plain English, America may not go on 
giving aid for people to buy household 
goods. They may buck like hell but 
you’ve got to be tough. 

What do these economic pundits expect 
to achieve through this constipated 
language ? Is it only a specialist’s short¬ 
hand for talking tu other specialists ? But 
no. Thc.se are public documents widely 
distributed to reach the people who make 
policy and plans—the politicians and dvil 
servants serving the public. How many 
of them have the time and gumption to 
try to make sense of this esoteric wisdom ? 

It is about time that “ the parameters 
of change ” and the “ pivotal catalysts 
for economic development ” were looked 
upon with the suspicion usually reserved 
for those ubiquitous CIA agents who are 
so easily and frequently uncovered in 
Asian capitals. Most of Asia continues to 
be desperately poor, after Ecafe and ADB 
and all those people managing that milky 
way of initials have spent so much time 
and money on “ project identShcation,” 
on “ stimulating Asian initiatives,” on 
“ sectoral financing of fdt needs,” and on 
scolding national leaders for “escalating 
insigniheant incidents into major inria- 
regional crisis-situations.” Molehills, gentle¬ 
men, molehills. 
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France 

FMMMir Myfcwt I tiiwMtiv S n» to MIm. IM<IX< Otatow. iooiMi tamt 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
How do you produce a quality daily paper 
without losing money ? Proprietors every¬ 
where pondering this dilemma could 
find comfort and an example at the end 
of the year as Le Monde celebrated its 
first quarter of a century. Wi>diout 
gimmicks, without pictures, with a layout 
many find old-fashioned, by the sheer 
quality of its coverage, this great French 
evening paper has managed to reacli a 
circulation of about 450,000 and to save 
enough to pay for a second printing plant. 

Le Monde is not without critics. It is 
still fashionable, particularly in some 
French business circles hankering after its 
more amenable predecessor, Le Ten^s^ 
to describe it as “ crypto-pinko.” Tne 
absurdity of this suggestion 'is plain to any 
fair reader. And it was confirmed dur¬ 
ing France’s two major crises. Both 
in 1958 and in 1968 Le Monde, or rather 
Its editor, finally threw its weight on the 
side of order. But it was never willing to 
take orders from General de Gaulle, from 
the government, from big business or from 
anybody. And its critics, too, have to put 
up with it. Le Monde is compulsory read¬ 
ing for anyone who wants to be informed 
in France or to be informed about 
France—or, indeed, the world. 

Le Monde's quarter-century also marks 
the end of an era. M. Hulicrt Bcuve-M6ry, 
who created the paper almost from 
scratch in 1944 it to its pre¬ 

sent stature, has stepped down. M. Jacques 
Fauvet, once the paper’s brilliant political 
commentator, has the difficult but enviable 
task of preserving tradition while guiding 
Le Monde through the pitfalls of pros¬ 
perity. 

Soutfum Africa 

Christmas Day in 
the pump house 

On Christmas Day a pumping station on 
the 1,060 mile oil pipeline leading from 
the sea at Dar es Salaam to the Copper- 
belt in Zambia was blown up. Less Iban 
24 hours later an attempt to destroy a 
bridge on the main road between 
Tanzania and Zambia was thwarted when 
a guard challenged a man cfTryitig sticks 
of dynamite. Although repairs to die pipe¬ 
line have already been completed, these 
two 'incidents remind Zambians of the 
vulnerability of their communi^tions. 

They are not the first such incidents. 
Ever since the Rhodesians announced 
their independence in 1965 there have 
been explosions and fires in Zambian 
petrol depots, spy rings have been un¬ 


covered, electricity pylons blown up and 
industrial unrest in the copper mines has 
been fomented. An aeroplMe in which 
President Kaunda was supposed to have 
been travelling blew up shortly after take¬ 
off from Lusaka in August, kiHing three 
people. 

No doubt some of these incidents were 


tomary justification of white minority rule 
will be seriously underimned. Conversely 
if they founder as free countries, the 
physical force that is necessary to main¬ 
tain apartheid or its variants will be rein- 
foixed by political argi^ent. It is thus 
ui the interests of die white-ruled countries 
that Tanzania and Zambia should do as 


the result of domestic unrest and others 
have been non-poHtical; one attempted 
act of sabotage by some Americans was 
designed to force up the price of copper 
by disrupting supply. But it is certain that 
most of them originate in one or other 
of the southern African countries that arc 
ruled by white minority governments!— 
South Africa, South West Africa, 
Rhodesia and the Portuguese territories of 
Angola and Mozambique. It could welf 
be that the blowing up of the oil pipeline 
was carried out by Africans acting for one 
of these governments—though nothing ha.s 
vet been proved. 

This is in no wav surprising. Both 
Zambia and Tanzania act a.s hosts to 
liberation movements who carry out 
guerrilla operations in the Portugue.se 
territories and, to a much lesser extent, 
in Rhodesia and South West Africa. 
Presidents Nyerere and Kaunda are two 
of the African leaders most committed to 
eradicating white supremacy in southern 
Africa, and they are among the feiw who, 
while having most to lose, have matched 
their words with actions. This alone 
makes them obvious targets for retaliation. 
But there are even stronger reasons for 
the hostile acts against them 

Of all the countries which signed the 
Lusaka inani£e.<?to in April 1969, and so 
reaffirmed their support for the frecdoin- 
fighters in southern Africa, only Tanzania 
and Zambia might, by their example, pose 
a threat to South Africa. They are power¬ 
less to do any substantial physical damage 
to South Africa or Rhodesia—though they 
could be decisive in the struggles in the 
Portuguese territories. What matters is 
that Tanzania and Zambia are, for all 
their shortcomings, two of the most demo¬ 
cratic countries in Africa. If they main¬ 
tain both stabifjtv and democracy the cus- 


badly as possible. 

The latest act of sabotage may there¬ 
fore be one of a series of increasingly 
frequent incidents. Their object wHl be 
to cause the downfall of Presidents 
Nyerere and Kaunda who, more than any¬ 
thing else, make their countries what they 
are. Without these two men, it %vould 
probably not be long before Tanzania and 
Zambia, like Malawi, would be welcomed 
into South Africa’s “ area of 
co-prosperity.” 

Canada __ 

Parking meters 
come to Yellowknife 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

Whitehorse, Yukon 
One of Pierre Trudeau’s more imaginative 
cabinet appointments was to make a 34- 
year-old lawyer from Quelle, Jean 
Chretien, his minister for Indian affairs 
and northern development. To pick a 
French Canadian for the job of worrying 
about the future of other Canadian 
minorities—its 250,000 Indians and 
14,000 Eskimos—was sensible ; to pick 
such a young (^ebecois was bold. 

But the boldness is workiiig, as Mr 
Chretien proved recently during a trip 
to Yellowknife and Wnitdiorse on a 
delicate mission. This consisted of telling 
the people of the two northern territories 
that their journey to the goal of becoming 
Canada’s eleventh and twelfth provinces 
is still a long one. He was faced on one 
side by Indians who arc bcginidng to 
create political organisations for them¬ 
selves and on the other by whites who 
are going north for the minerals there 
tend to brush the native northerners aside. 



Somehow he managed to impreM both 
groups. He put his message quite simply: 
•• We should not only ask the native 
people to adjust ; we should adjust to 
them.” 

A great many Indians have already 
done their own adjusting. There are 
aix>ther quarter million who 
have moved into cities or off reservatioaf 
and in doing so gave up their cbMins 
under old treatiei to 4>^dal welfare 
rigliti and are no longer rqi^ied ai 
In&ns. But it is the ones who have 
dimten to stay on the 6 m3Uon acres of 
leservation—usually poorly developed 
]iii4'--4luit Mr Cwftien is ivorried abdut 
In Tuna he tabled proposals, m pariiamena 
that would end their separate 
arguing that such apartheid 
discriminatoiy even whenitwasbeneficaid. 
He has had a hard ^ conviadiig 
Indians of the merits of his scheme, under 
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which they would within five years be 
looking to the provincial governments and 
not Ottawa to provide them Vith school¬ 
ing and welfare. The scheme would also 
give the country’s 240 groups of Indians 
full title to their land-*-to sell, lease or 
nK>rtgage if they want, but preferably to 
develop. 

Put baldly, his scheme sounds like 
federal abdication, and he has had to 
explain dozens of times that Ottawa will 
pay the provinces to extend welfare 
services—and will withhold the cash if 
the provinces don’t use it properly. The 
Indians remain suspicious, and before 
accepting the end of his trusteeship of 
their land they have decided to set up 
their own National Committee on Indian 
Rights and Treaties to study exactly 
what is due to them. A network of 


COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 

Indian Brotherhoods has linked these 
efforts, and Mr Chretien is smart enough 
to see that although hi.s policy statement 
may be tom to shreds rt has set off the 
first big initiative Indians have under¬ 
taken. 

North of the 60th parallel there are 
other complications. In the North West 
Territories the Indians, Eskimos and 
Metis make up 57 per cent of the 32,000 
people ; yet only two of their race sit in 
the 12-man territorial council. In the 
Yukon about a sixth of tlie population 
of 18,000 are Indian and they have 
no representative of their own people. 
Curiously, the shifting of the NWT head¬ 
quarters from Ottawa to Yellowknife in 
1967 has not brought government much 
closer to the native people—it has simply 
turned a frontier mining town into a 
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white-dominated middle-class city with 
parking meters. 

One of Mr Chretien’s jobs is to 
encourage the whites in both territories 
to greater economic development but at 
the same time tell them they cannot 
expect to have executive power until the 
population and the local tax-base arc 
much larger, and until there is real 
equality among the northern peoples. His 
recent trip to the northern territories 
was hardly a popular mission, especially 
when he found himself being criticised 
rather than applauded by Indians 
chewing over their own grievances. Why, 
for instance, asked the Snowdrift people, 
was he planning a national park which 
might deprive them of their Caribou 
hunting ? There is a long way to go ; 
hut the young Mr Chretien has stamina. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


Poor Mr Kuznetsov must just 
keep on talking 


Mr Vasily Kuznetsov is shortly going back 
to Peking to resume his difficult chore 
of talking with the Chinese. When the 
Soviet deputy foreign minister returned to 
Moscow from Peking on December 14th, 
ostensibly to attend the meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet, the pessimists wondered 
whether he was really going back for good. 
Obviously they were leaping to the wrong 
conclusion. But as it is already some two 
weeks since the session of the Supreme 
Soviet ended, it is reasonable to suppose 
that he might have skipped the meeting 
if the Russian leaders had not been anxious 
for an excuse to bring him home in order 
to find out, in an unobtrusive way, whether 
there was really any point in going on with 



the talks. 

Evidently the Russians finally decided 
that there was ; and, moreover, that it was 
worth continuing the talks at the com¬ 
paratively high level represented by Mr 
Kuznetsov. Very little is known of his 
labours in Peking since October 20th, but 
according to reports from Moscow the 
two sides have not yet even agreed on 
what to talk about. I'he Chinese are 
apparently only interested in discussing a 
definitive settlement of the Sino-Soviei; 
frontier. This should not prove insuper¬ 
ably difficult, since they are prepared to 
accept, in principle, the present frontier 
based on the “ unequal ” treaties imposed 
on China by Tsarist Russia. What the 
(Chinese demand is that the Russians 
should acknowledge the ** inequality ” of 
the treaties and negotiate over some 20,000 
square kilometres of laigely uninhabited 
territory which they allege ’the Russians 
have filched in contravention of the nine¬ 
teenth century treaties. 

The Russians, for their part, appear to 
be primarily interested in a frontier 
settlement as a way intcT a wider n^Otia- 
tion on other Sino-Soviet problems such 
as the improi^ment of commerculd and 
diplomatic rriations. Their final goal is 
a setdement of their ideological differences 
with Peking—^naturally to the advantage 
and , greater glory of Moscow. But, this, 
they must realise, is at present moie a 
pious hope than a practical aspiratidit^. 

Both sides continue to criticise each 


other. The Chinese do it directly ; their 
latest effort is to take up the cudgels on 
behalf of Herr Ulbricht and accuse the 
Russian.s of doing a “ dirty deal ” with 
Bonn and “ contending with US imperial¬ 
ism for hegemony over Europe.” The 
Russians are more discreet and indirect ; 
the long restatement of party doctrine 
issued las-t week in honour of the looth 
anniversary of Lenin’s birth next April, 
dc^s not actually mention the Chinese, 
but it does condemn the “ left-wing 
revisionism ” that allows “ militant anti- 
Sovietism ” to flourish. 

Meanwhile, whether their propaganda 
against each other is moderate or violent, 
both .sides have an interest in going on 
talking. I'he Chinese, being the weaker 
power militarily, would feel more secure if 
the fmntier issue was at any rate formally 
settled. And, whatever their final inten¬ 
tions, it is clearly to the advantage of 
the Russians, who have many diplomatic 
fish to fry, to present themselves both 
to their communist allies and to the 
West as reasonable and jjeace-loving 
people. Whether the talks will in fact get 
anywhere is quite another matter. 

Czechoslovakia 

Why should we 
work for the 
Russians? 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Pragu9 

I'hc economic plan for 1970 was rather 
belatedly published by the Czechoslovak 
government last Sunday. It had been 
delayed by, among other things, the 
.shortage of trained economists willing to 
do their hit and by the difficulty of reach- 
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ing any agreement among the party 
leaders. (A special session the central 
committee later this month will try to 
settle the bitterly controversial problem of 
long-term economic policy.) The 1970 
plan foresees a 5 per cent increase in the 
gross national product and an increase 
of 6.5 per cent in industrial production 
and exports. A special effort is to be made 
to increase the supply of consumer goods 
and of housing. But if these targets are 
to be reached, Mr Husak will have to 
tackle the mosit acute economic problem 
of ail—'the nationwide reluctance to work. 

The Czechs, since they first practised 
passive resistance to the German occupa¬ 
tion 30 years ago, have never earned any 
marks for over-application. Since August 
1968, the problem of “ lack of work dis¬ 
cipline ” has been endemic and the object 
01 repeated appeals from the government 
and party leadership. The general atti¬ 
tude over the past 16 months lias been 
that “ we don’t see why we should work 
for ^e Russians.” But in recent weeks, 
with increasing shortages of consumer 
goods, certain foodstuSs and domestic 
heating fuel, the idea is beginning to seep 
through that they are hurting themselves 
more than anyone else. 

Mr Cernik has accused the nation as 
a whole of ” working in effect a three 
and a half day week.” Another official 
estimate claimed that if the labour force 
worked its full five day week, productivity 
would increase by 20 per cent without 
any need for longer hours or greater 
investment. Prague radio has labelled 
absenteeism as “ the invisible enemy — 
although It is not ail that invisible in 
the beer-houses, midday cinemas and 
coffee houses—and has claiimed that 80 
million working days have been lost in 
1969 through absenteeism and loafing. 
Appeals to work harder have achieved 
very little, though coal-miners have 
been doing extra shifts to raise produc¬ 
tion which had been reduced on the 
expectation of moire alternative sources 
of power. There are vague threats that 
the six-day working week (abolished only 
in 1968) will be restored unless things 
improve, but nobody takes that too ser¬ 
iously. 

So Mr Husak is having to resort to 
administrative methods. In mid-December 
the federal assembly adopted modifica¬ 
tions of the penal and labour codes as 
well as a “ bill on petty offences " which 
between them give the courts power to 
act against industrial malingering. One of 
the amendments covers “abuses of the 
socialist economy, working discipline and 
parasitism” with maximum penalties of 
one year’s imprisonment or heavy fines. 
The assembly also incorporated into the 
legal code some of the emergency decrees 
adopted last August which were supposed 
to be valid only until December 31st. 
“We no longer regard these,” said a 
deputy premier, “as provisional, extra¬ 
ordinary measures.” 

The Czechoslovak trades union council, 
once a body of growing independence, 
has now aligned itself firmly behind the 


party ; it has abandoned the new trades 
union charter, adopted last March, on the 
grounds that is does not confonu to the 
marxist interpretation of the role of 
the trade union. Changes among union 
officials and in the party committees of 
the biggest industrial areas suggest that 
a much tougher line is to be taken to 
stanrp out loafing. Mr Mamula, an ultra¬ 
conservative who suffered eclipse under 
Mr Dubcek, has been put in charge of 
reorganising the party in Ostrava, the 
north Bohemian steel centre. And Anton 
Kapek, who was general manager of the 
large CKD engineering plant in Prague 
until the workers insisted on his removal 
in 1988, now heads the refurbished 
Prague city committee. Both these men 
have clearly been put into key party posi¬ 
tions in order to ginger up production and 
lestore “ work discipline.” One of the 
major obstacles to solving this critical 
problem, however, is the reluctance—or 
the inability—of managers, now that their 
powers of independent action have again 
been lirnked, to enforce their wishes. If 
you raise hell with the workers they 
merely shrug their shoulders and walk 
out, was the way one manager put it. 

The Czechs turned the Christmas-New 
Year period into an extended holiday 
which got under way as far back as 
December lytli. With tliat over, the 
regime will have to begin in earnest to 
get production moving. Whether Mr 
Husak will resort to using the powers now 
available to him remains to be seen. But 
if he cannot provide .some genuine 
material incentives for the workers he 
will have little choice but to apply dis¬ 
ciplinary or adiniii'istratiive measures. 

Macedonia 

Uncompanionable 

neighbours 

When Mr Bashev, the Bulgarian foreign 
minister, visited Belgrade not long licfore 
Christmas he had a great deal to say but 
all of it was totally unacceptable to his 
hosts. That at any rate was how Mr 
Tepavac, the Jugoslav foreign mira.ster, 
described the visit last week to the federal 
as.sembly in Belgrade. His audience cannot 
have been surprised, since it was obvious 
at the time that the five day visit was 
not going we'll ; and at the end, instead 
of a mutually back-slapping communique, 
there was merely a terse announcement 
for the press. In his report to the federal 
a.ssem'bly Mr lepavac added, perhaps 
rather disingenuously, that he and his 
colleagues had been surprised by Mr 
Bashev’s jierforrnance because, as the 
initiative had come from the JBulgarian 
side, they thought he must have some¬ 
thing new and constructive to say. 

But Mr Bashev merely repeated the 
same old Bulgarian piece about Mace¬ 
donia. The Bulgarians maintain that the 
Macedonians are ethnically related to 
themselves and therefore, by implication, 


have no business to enjoy their own 
national autonomy as a federal republic 
of Ji^oslavia. To bolster this case, Bul¬ 
garian newspapers and academics churn 
out a fairly continuous stream of articles 
purporting to demonstrate that the history 
of the Macedonian people is part of the 
history of Bulgaria. According to the 
Jugoslavs, this is just falsifying hi.story. 
They maintain that the national identity 
of the Macedonians is a historical fact 
that is not open to discussion and they 
counter-attack by alleging that Sofia is 
trying to denationalise tlie Macedonian 
minority living inside Bulgaria in Pirin 
Macedonia, llie Bulgarians claim that 
they have no territorial demands. But .so 
long as they go on striking their present 
attitudes about Macexlonia, the Jugoslavs 
are bound to suspect that they have. 

I)eputie.s in the Bulgarian parHament 
are said to have complained last week 
about the “ uncompanionable tone ” of 
some of the Jugoslav press comment on 
Mr Bashev’s visit. But what el.se could 
they expect ? And what was the point of 
Mr Bashev’s visit anyway ? According to 
Mr Tepavac, the Jugoslavs got the 
impression that some other countries of 
the socialist camp were behind the Bul¬ 
garian claims. Maybe the Russians were 
not above suggesting in Sofia that it might 
be a good idea to needle the Jugoslavs 
on a sensitive issue ; they would not con¬ 
sider this inconsistent with their recent 
efforts to get on better terms with Bel¬ 
grade. 

And maybe the Bulgarians, having 
observed that Mr (iromyko got on reason¬ 
ably well in Belgrade last summer, were 
not averse to sending their own foreign 
minister to try his luck there too. Mace¬ 
donia is an issue on which the Bulgarians' 
national prejudices can happily coincide 
w'ith their duty to Moscow. But Mr 
Ba.shev wxnild in fac^t have done much 
better if he had concentrated on matters 
of trade and industrial co-operation where 
(in spite of Macedonia) a promising 
beginning has already been made. 
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President in spite of himself? 


Washington, DC 


One day the revisionist historians will get “ yet who would have thought the old 
to work on Lyndon B. Johnson, but their man to have had so much blood in him ? 
time is not yet. Now is the moment for Mr Johnson’s retrospect of the many 
instant history, when the actors in the occasions when, he said, he tried to dodge 
drama of his Presidency tuni their power or to get rid of it has to be read 
undigested experience into quick cash, or with attention and scepticism combined, 
rewrite their parts to show that they can Moods come and go—Mr Johnson’s cer- 
swim with today’s current like any other tainly do : what matter are decisions. Mr 
man ; most of them think those parts to Johnson relates how he wanted to with- 
havc loomed bigger in the whole action draw in 1964 in the middle of the 
than they really did. The Democratic party nominating convention at Atlantic City, 
is still Rngcring its ribs to see how many leaving the presidential candidacy to 
got broken in its mighty fall, while the Mr Robert Kennedy or Mr Humphrey, 

Republicans grope for assurance that their and how his wife talked him out of it. 
return to power is real. Mr Johnson’s inter- Maybe ; but what one saw then was a LBJ speaks, up to a point 

vipw with Mr Walter Cronkite, televised Mr Johnson so determined to keep Mr 

by the Columbia Broadcasting System on Kennedy from the vicc-presidential nomin- not deserted him, and who are not living 

Decemoer 27th, calls in question much ation that he ruled the whole cabinet out under his wing in Texas, have also been 

that is generally taken for granted about of consideration (“ I am only sori7 I took having a hard time. Mr Dean Rusk, his 

his character and his political intentions at so many good guys over the side with secretary of state, got a job at last this 

various times. What he said need not be me,” said Mr Kennedy) and then keeping week, as a professor at the University of 

taken for gospel, either, I'his is what he Mr Humphrey on tenterhooks to the last Georgia, against the opposition of 

feels now, or perhaps just what he felt at possible moment to show who was master. Governor Maddox and the white racists 

the moment of the interview, about how It is also pertinent that, as Mr Johnson there. Even the many who knew Mr 

it had all been. observes in explaining the timing of his Rusk’s strength and integrity were nervous 

Gentlemen of Washington who once announcement of his genuine withdrawal of offering him work, 

gladly permitted Mr Johnson to dominate in 1968, convention week comes far too Mr Johnson in his interview was 
their lives are now mostly not very late in the year for an incumbent Presi- defending himself, in a rather oblique way 

inclined to pay him much attention; dent to vacate the field. that mirrors real traits. of character, 

when he went out of fashion he went What he says of his real withdrawal, As Pie.sldent he was indeed nagged at now 
out quickly, and far. He is, however, a that of 1968, is more straightforward, by self-doubt, now by injured pride, now 

big man and, whichever way one may That he had agreed in 1967 with his by the appetite for universal esteem. He 

decide to balance up the Johnson ledger, friend. Governor Connally of Texas, that did take things tcK) personally. He need 

the entries in it are very substantial, neither would seek another term is cred- not have indulged in the dig at Mr 

Nobody has managed to pidc up his poli- ible: one remembers the difficulty of Humphrey or the attack on the press 

tical inheritance yet; there is only a pul- explaining Mr Connally’s retirement when and the broadcasting networks ; and the 

ling and pushing for scraps. Senator he announced it in November of that year, attempt to represent himself as a man 

Robert Kennedy, the first to go after I'hat Mr Johnson thought of tacking his who never really wanted power is wasted 

it, was killed ; Mr Hubert Humphrey tried announcement on to his State of the on anybody who saw him at work in hi.s 

and failed ; Senator Eugene McCarthy, Union message in the following January, day. It is true that he felt himself, as a 

who brought about hi$ fall, soon stopped that he went so far as to feel dn his pocket Texan without eastern polish, sneered at 

trying. Mr Johnson had a feeling for the for the extra bit of paper (not included, and deldberately misunderstood by the 

common people that none of these men of course, in the advance text) and that class whom Vice President Agnew is now 

really achieved ; nor has President Nixon it had been left behind through a mis- able to denounce, to fairly widespread 

begun to show the signs of it. understanding, is familiar and almost applause, as *' effete snQl>s.” Whatever 

The sheer capaciousness of Mr John- certainly true. Whether he would have “ effete ” may mean, there is substance in 

son was vivid on the screen in last Satur- fcad what was on the bit of paper the chaige of snobbishness with which Mr 

day’s interview as it never was on if be had found it is another question : Johnson implicitly associates himself. But 

television when he held power. Mr James be himself does not claim to know. he got the better of all that when things 

^Reston was reminded of a sentence from Personal motives arc visible in this as were going right and he could have kept 
one of Woodrow Wilson’s books about in other parts of the interview: the desire the upper hand with ease had not Ae 

Jkaders: ” you know you have come into to justify himself, the craving to keep his Vietnam war drawn him into a situation 

the presence of fire.” What came into towering pride intact. One secs how he from which he »w no way out* That 

^jjour correspondent’s mind was Lady Mac- may feel. Not only is he out of the swim might be something to tell people more 

line about the butchered king : himself, but those old associates who have about when he comes on the screen again. 
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Fair deal for taxpayers 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


After ten and a half months of prodigious 
effort on the part of Congress and the 
Administration, particiHlarly the Treasury 
Department, the Tax Reform Act of 1969 
has become law. Under its provisions, the 
richest Americans, some 95,000 families 
with annual incomes in excess of $100,000, 
will pay additional taxes of $740 million 
annually (which will be partly offset, 
but not significantly in their case, by the 
tax relief provisions of the bill). Corpora¬ 
tions that have legally been avoiding large 
amounts of taxes under portions of, the 
law that are now changed—these, are 
mainfly banks and other financial institu¬ 
tions, oil companies, property concerns 
and chains of retail shops—^wiH see their 
taxes rise by some $2 billion annually 
in the aggregate because of the reform 
sections of the bill. 

In spite of the fact that the - increased 
taxes on corporations will be several-fold 
larger than those imposed on individuals, 
the assessment of the reform bill, in the 
minds of the public, will none the less 
clearly rest largely on what has happened 
to individuals. It was the ability of some 
individuals to avoid almost all federal 
income tax payments that generated the 
cry for reform. Tax avoidance by corpora¬ 
tions—the major oil companies, perhaps, 
excepted—somehow never touched a 
sensitive public nerve. By the standard, 
then, of what has been done to stop or 
reduce large-scale tax avoidance by 
wealthy individuals, the 1969 Tax Refonn 
Act must be judged a striking, if 
imperfect, achievement. 

True, it will still be possible for an 
individual to have millions of dollars of 
income annually and pay no federal 
income tax at all—provided 'that his 
income comes entirely from the interest 
on bonds issued by state and local 
governments. The Tax Reform Act in no 
way tampered with the tax exempt status 
of such interest. The pressure on Congress 
from the country’s governors and mayors, 
who feared that the end of tax exemption 
would ruin their ability to borrow the 
funds that they need to finance the con¬ 
struction of public facilities, was simply 
irresistible. 

It will also he possible for some moguls 
in -the oil industry to remain untaxed 
under the new law. For While the 
notorious allowance for depletion of oil 

How tax payments will change 


and natural gas reserves was reduced 
from 27J per cent to 22 per cent, mos> 
of the other provisions of the law that 
favour the oil industry remained intact. 
Individual oil men (though probably not 
the integrated, world-wide petroleum 
corporations) will still he able to combine 
their special deductions for drilling costs 
with the reduced depletion allowance and 
cut their taxable income to zero, even 
when they have a real economic income in 
six, seven or even eight figures. 

But the builders and operators of 
blocks of offices and shopping centres will 
no longer be able to combine deductions 
for interest payments and rapid deprecia¬ 
tion to make an untaxed fortune in 
property development on lK)rrowcd 
money. Nor will speculators in securities 
be able to offset all their income that is 
taxable at ordinary rates with big interest 
deductions, paying taxes, if at all, only 
at the favoured capital gains rate. 

The rate of tax on capital gains them¬ 
selves will be significantly increased for 
the wealthy, with the shift to a system of 
taxing all capital gains (except for the 
first $50,000 in a given year) at half the 
taxpayer's regular tax rate. Until now, the 
rate on capital gains has been progressive 
only to a point ; the maxiiiiuin rate was 
25 per cent, .so that those in a lax category 
above the 50 per cent line reaped a special 
benefit. 

There arc countless other reforms in 
the Bill, affecting individuals, but the most 
striking one 's certainly the new 
“ mirnnium tax,” a completely novel con¬ 
cept in American tax law. The minimum 
tax is based on the philo.sophy that, what¬ 
ever the .special justification for specific 
tax shelters and incentives, no one should 
be able to use one or a combination of 
several such shelters to avoid all federal 
income tax on large quantitie.s of income. 
The iiiiniinum tax thus itemises a large 
number of ‘these special tax provisions 
and says: to the extent that your tax 
sheltered income from all these sc^urces 
exceeds $30,000 plus the amount of tax 
that you ha^^e paid on all the rest of 
your income, it will be taxed. The rate 
of the tax is a flat 10 per cent, regardless 
of the amount of tax-sheltered income. 

T’he list of types of tax-sheltered income 
covered by the miniiiiuin tax does not 
include the interest on state and local 


government bonds or the so-called intan¬ 
gible drilling costs of oil and ga; pro¬ 
ducers. That is why there will still be 
some people with large incomes who pay 
no federal tax. Otherwise, liowever, tlic 
list is a comprehensive one of major tax 
preferences—including, interestingly, some 
new ones (such as rapid write-offs for 
the cost of remodelling old blocks of Bats) 
contained in the current tax hill. 

The inclusion of these new preferences 
in 'the list subject to the minimum tax was 
recognition by Congress that today’s tax 
incentive, inaugurated for sound reasons 
of public policy, can and does become 
tomorrow’s abused tax loophole. This 
time, Congress wrote in the remedy right 
from the beginning. It also provided— 
again an unprecedented step—that all the 
new loopholes that it created should be 
closed in five years. They could be con¬ 
tinued after that, of course, but only upon 
an affirmative decision of the Congress 
to do so. Among the other new prefer¬ 
ences are incentives for the -modernisation 
of railway equipment and for the instal¬ 
lation of anti-pollution devices in existing 
industrial facilities. 

Aside from its two key omissions, the 
niininmin tax has, in the view of ardent 
tax reformers, another grave defect in the 
fact that the rate of tax imposed is so 
low. But the minimum tax is plainly 
experimental and no one is quite sure 
what the results will be. Some inequities 
in its operation are feared and many who 
are incontestably friends of reform feel 
that it may be just as well that the tax 
rate, to start out with, is low. It could 
always be increased later on. 

A final provision of the act, not tech¬ 
nically a reform, is worth mention in any 
assessment of its reform provisions. This 
is the section that provides, for the first 
lime, a ceiling rate of tax on “ earned ” 
income, from salaries, professional fees, 
sales commissions and the like. While all 
other rates of tax remain unchanged in 
the bill, and the top rate thus remains at 
70 per cent for taxable income of more 
than $200,000 a year (for a married 
couple), the top rate on earned income 
will be 50 per cent. 

It is the fervent hope of the Treasury 
officials and members of Congress who 
devised this provision that it will diminish 
the frantic cha.se after tax avoidance 
schemes, freeing some good legal and 
executive minds for uses that are con¬ 
sidered more socially constructive. Much 
of Washington’s private tax bar, however, 
believes that the hope is an idle one— 
that the search will continue unabated 
for ways to turn ordinary income, taxable 
at rates up to 50 per cent, into capital 
gains that would be subject to a maximum 
rate of 35 per cent, or even into prefer¬ 
ences subject only to the minimum tax of 
10 per cent. The lawyers believe, too, 
that the search for loopholes in the new 
act will get under way forthwith. There 
may be a good many of them, considering 
the haste with which the final version of 
the bill was written in the last days of the 
congressional session. 


(when the new Act is fully effective; figures are dollars) 


Annual 

income 

Married couple 

2 depjsndenta 

Married couple 
no dependents 

Single person 


Present 

1973 

Present 

1973 

Present 

1973 

3,000 

0 

0 

275 

70 

329 

186 

6,000 

290 

140 

501 

370 

671 

547 

10,000 

1,114 

906 

1,342 

1,190 

1,742 

1,530 

20.000 

3,160 

3.010 

3,484 

3,400 

4,918 

4,256 

25.000 

4,412 

4,240 

4,796 

4.700 

6,982 

6396 
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Battle of priorities 

A Democratic Congress that is “ fiscally 
irresponsible and legislating for the 
“ cruellest tax of all ”—continued rises in 
the cost of living ? A Republican Admirtis- 
tration that is the “ enemy of education ” 
and of the poor ? These charges, which 
were flying between the Democrats and 
the White House in the closing days of 
the congressional session, are preliminary 
skirmishes on the ground where next 
autumn’s election battles will be fought. 
7 'hus Mr Nixon, as he signed the tax 
bill, hinted that its inflationary nature 
would require new taxes. For their part 
the Democrats in the Senate have deliber¬ 
ately not forwarded to the President the 
huge money Bill for the Departments of 
Labour and of Health, Education and 
Welfare 'which he could veto, while Con¬ 
gress is away, simply by not signing ; they 
want a fully fledged confrontation when 
they return, with an attempt (which will 
prolxubly not succeed) to over-ride the 
President if his threat is carried out. 

The main argument of the Democratic 
majority was put by the Senate Appro¬ 
priations Committee: that the rolling 
back of inflation should not he accom¬ 
plished at the expense of vital domestic 
programmes.” The principle is somewhat 
frayed round the edges, however, by the 
money that the HEW bill showers on 
some programmes which are as doubtful 
socially as they are popular politically. A 
former Democratic Director of the Budget 
Bureau has criticised a policy of cutting 
taxes w>kh one hand and raising appro¬ 
priations by some $3 billion with the 
other : those who talked about priorities 
for education and an end to hunger voted 
for a different set of priorities—beer and 
cosmetics and white-walled tyres.” 

The threat to veto essential money bills 
(and bring Congress back in .special session 
during the Christinas recess) was a useful 
weapon as the President, moving with a 
new forcefulness, strove to get his way. 
Such a threat helped to save the Adminis¬ 
tration’s so-called Philadelphia plan, a 
scheme for inducing builders, anxious for 
contracts that are partly financed by the 
federal government, to promise to do their 
best to raise the proportion of blacks they 
employ in the skilled trades toward a goal 
of one in five. To the Comptroller General 
this represented a use of the racial quotas 
which are banned under the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act ; to the unions of skilled build¬ 
ing workers, a great remaining bastion of 
colour prejudice, it was an attack on their 
monopoly of labour. They were supported 
stiujngly by the national labour federation 
and many Negro organisations, who look 
to the trade unions for help, were 
reluctant to offend them by speaking out. 

But when the Senate hung a rider sup¬ 
porting the Comptroller General on a vital 
money Bill, the Administration sprang into 
action, pulling all the levers that Presi¬ 
dents have at their command but which 
this President has seldom used. “ Dirty 
jWpl,” Mr Nixon called the manoeuvre ; 



The Mini-and-Mazi Era 


the Negro leaders were winkled into open 
opposition and Mr Shultz, the Secretary 
of Labour, whose scheme it is, boldly 
attacked the unions for tr^'ing to bloci 
“affirmative steps to open skilled jobs to 
blaclc people.” How successful those steps 
wiM be, in Philadelphia or the other cities 
where it is to be tried, is far from certain. 
But -the turning back of the effort to ban 
them is an important symbolic victory for 
the Administration. 

Interest in the 
Middle East 


Washington, DC 

When the Arab-Israeli war flared up in 
June, 1967, and a State Department 
spokesman asserted tliat the United States 
was neutral “in thought, word and deed,” 
the public temper and political pressures 
quickly forced a repudiation of the aloof 
formula. What has changed since then ? 
The Arabs and their cause are as unpopu¬ 
lar as ever with the general public, while 
Israel still enjoys the vehement support 
of the big American Jewish communities 
as well as a lot of Gentile .sympathy. But 
an Administration has come to power 
which has less hope of Jewish votes and 
le.ss need of Jewish campaign contribu¬ 
tions than its predecessor had. 

American national interests in the 
Middle East have not changed. Oil com¬ 
panies, lianks, shipping Anns and airlines 
depend in different ways upon the region 
being kept not hopelessly unfriendly and, 
since the change of Administration, they 
have found it easier to get a hearing in 
Washington for their apprehensions. The 
United States can live without middle 
eastern oil if need be, but nearly half of its 
direct investment income from foreign oil 
comes from there. Trade with, and 
investment in, the Middle East and North 
Africa earn the United States about $1.7 
billion net a year. Apart from mere 
nioney, the decline of American influence 


in the Arab states has been accompanied 
by a sharp apparent rise in Soviet influ¬ 
ence. The demand for a re-evaluation of 
American policy arose fairly early in the 
Nixon Administration and .speeches by Mr 
William Rogers and the assistant secretary 
of state for near eastern affairs, Mr Joseph 
Sisco, reflected it as early as March and 
April. 

But the State Department has never 
needed much persuading ; it has long 
been against making Arab enemies 
unnecessarily and therefore it can fairly 
claim not to have changed its mind. What 
hap)pened was, first, that the United States 
started in October to spell out its position 
in the two-power and four-power 
negotiations about the Middle 
East in New York, in terms that 
departed plainly from what the Israelis 
want; and, second, that it be^an in 
December to make its position public. The 
October move was a secret note to the 
Russians on the 28th stating proposals for 
j>eace between Israel and Egypt. On 
December 9th Mr Rogers described these 
proposals in a public speech. On Decem¬ 
ber 18th, in disregard of the cries of 
indignation from Jemsalem and from 
American Jewry, proposals for a peace 
between Israel and Jordan were made by 
Mr Yost, the ambassador at the United 
Nations, to the Soviet, British and French 
representatives there. The.se were dis¬ 
closed two days later. No proposal is in 
the works for Syria, which has never 
accepted the Security Council resolution 
of November, 1967. 

Some part was played in this timetable 
by the approadi of the Arab summit 
conference in Rabat just before Christinas. 
The Administration l)elieved that the 
Russians were putting out distorted ver¬ 
sions of its proposals and that the moderate 
Arab governments were in danger of being 
stampeded by those which are more anti- 
American and more violent against Israel 
(and also more in need of Saudi Arabian 
and Kuwaiti money). It hoped to damp 
down the and-American feeling by making 
known its true position, which is less 
hostile to the Arabs than they have been 
led to suppose. 

What part the disclosures may have 
played in the collap.se of the Rabat con¬ 
ference is guesswork. They have not in¬ 
duced the Russians to move towards an 
agreement, but rather the contrary. I'he 
Soviet reply on Christmas Eve took a 
step back from the Soviet position of June 
by rejecting the Rhodes technique (for 
conducting negbtiations apparently, al¬ 
though not actually, indirectly) which 
Washington now favours. (The Israelis 
reject it texj, insisting on direct negotia¬ 
tions as they always have done). The 
Russian.*; note is also more categorical 
about precise lx)undarie.s than were the 
American propo.sals which rejected any 
Israeli territorial gains in principle but 
left room fur minor adjustments and pos¬ 
sible demilitarised zones. (Naturally the 
Israeli government objects to all this, 
loo.) 
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A SANWA BANK 

Branches: 210 


Head Office: Fushiml-machi, Higashi*ku, Osaka 
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A new link 



in 

world banking 

Portugal's 

BANCO TOTTH 
K nCORBS 

The birth bf the new Banco Totta & Azores, 
through the merger of Banco Totta-Alianpa 
and Banco Lisboa & Apores, reflects the 
world trend towards more powerful bank¬ 
ing units. The new bank has more than 90 
branches in metropolitan Portugal, Madeira 
and the Azores with associate banks in 
Angola Banco Totta-Standardde Angola 
— and in Mozambique — Banco Standard 
Totta de Mogambique. 

In London 

The Representative Office is at 131 Cannon 
Street, E.C.4. (Telephone: 01-626 4861/2). 
where Mr. Tristao da Cunha and Mr. Hugh 
M. O'Connor will offer the bank's wide 
services to customers in the development 
of their trade and investment in metropolitan 
Portugal, Madeira and the Azores. 


Head Office: 88 Rua do Ouro, 
Lisbon 2, Portugal. 
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As expected, Arab leaders continue to 
proteat agadnst proposals other than the 
Security Council’s in 1967 ; the Adminis¬ 
tration thinks it perfectly poiijsible that the 
unhelpful Soviet answer reflects a failure 
to persuade the Arabs to budge. Still, the 
Administration hopes that sooner or later 
the fact may sink in that it is honestly 
trying to develof^ something fair and 
workable. If the numl)er of American- 
haters does not diminish in the rncancirne, 
vt may at least stop growing and the 
warnings from the businessmen of oil 
pipeline .salx)taged and overflying rights 
cancelled may not come true. Nobody 
thinks it in the least likely that eiither the 
Arab states or Israel wiill agree to negoti¬ 
ate on the bdBis of the American proposals 
in anything like the near future. But 
while the conflict goes on 'the United 
States intends rather more definitely than 
before “ to conduct our foreign policy,” 
as Mr Rogers said last week, “ in a way 
that we think is best for our national 
interests.” 

Ley off at FDA 

Picking a scapegoat is nothing to be proud 
of, but otherwise the big shakeup at the 
Food and Drug Administration looks like 
a good thing. The FDA is the agency 
which has the responsibility for insuring 
that American foods, medicines and cos¬ 
metics are as pure as the law intends 
them to be j its finest hour was in 1962 
when it was congratulated for having 
kept thalidomide out of the United States. 
Since then Congress has given it more 
and more jobs to do—overseeing the 
efficacy of commonly used medicines and 
food additives, for example—which have 
overburdened an agency where efficiency 
and speed were always conspicuou.sly 
absent. Last year the Johnson Administra¬ 
tion tried to help matters by putting the 
agency more tightly under the grip of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. But nothing much changed and 
this autumn, when the department’s 
secretary, Mr Robert Finch, realised that 
a huge storm was brewing up over 
cyclamates and that -the FDA liad not 
alerted him, he was embarrassed, to say 
the least. He himself banned cyclamates 
and set in train an investigation which 
had resulted in a new structure for the 
FDA and the resignation of its commis¬ 
sioner, a youngish former Harvard pro¬ 
fessor, Dr Herbert Ley, who had been on 
the job for only 18 months. 

Dr Ley’s sin was indecisiveness—a 
virtue in scientists, a fatal flaw in adminis¬ 
trators. He was waiting for more evidence 
about the effects of the^artificial sweetener 
and the many people who think the ban 
on its use was hasty and unwarranted 
would support him. But Mr Finch saw it 
■' as “waffling” and selected instead a 
u>ecialist in management to head the 
^^)A. (Dr Ley was offered a polite kick 
dents fairs at HEW but he refused it.) The 
this Pi broom, Dr Charles Edwards, is a 
pqpl,” er staff member of the con sen^a live 


American Medical Association and will 
take his new job on February ist. Under 
him, the revamped agency will have sepa¬ 
rate sections 'to deal wkh food, wiith 
medicines and wikh veterinary remedies. 
Until now, products waiting for approval 
in any of these categories had to pass 
through the same tortuous bureaucratic 
maze. Industry complained that the 
money it spent trying to develop new 
medicines was being wasted as applica¬ 
tions for their use gathered moss at the 
FDA. 

Although the new organisation will 
help, what the FDA needs is more moneys 
and better staff if it is to do the job fhat 
the public has come to expect. In com¬ 
mon with other federal regulatoiy 
agencies, its budget and staff are dwarfed 
by the size of the industry that it is 
expected to police—-and the industiy has 
much more political pull in Congress. Dr 
Ley said bitterly in parting that the FDA 
would need about one-third of its annual 
$74 million simply to do a proper insjsec- 
tion of food additives. The industries over 
which it presides sell about $130 billion 
worth of goods every year. The FDA*s 
task is made more difficult because it is 
watched like a hawk not only by the 
industry but also by the opposing camp, 
the coiHsumer protection movement. What 
pleases one infuriates the other. Dr Ley 
described the job of FDA Commissioner 
as one of the most difficult “ non-poli- 
tically appointed positions in Washing¬ 
ton ” ; he wished that the whole agency 
could be more isolated from politics. With 
pollution and purity of consumables an 
increasingly hot issue, his wish seems naive. 


Look at Alioto 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

With elections for state offices, as well 
as for one Senator and all 38 Congress¬ 
men, coming up in 1970, Califomia’c 
Democrats are working to recover their 
lost majorities in the State Legislature 
and to expand their shrunken shaie in 
the state administration. Although it is 
commonly assumed that in the conserva¬ 
tive mood that prevails in the state today 
only a major upset can unseat the Repub¬ 
lican Governor, Mr Ronald Reagan, two 
leading Democrats are aniuous to chal¬ 
lenge him—^and each other. An intra¬ 
party fight for the nomination can only 
split California’s perennially divided 
Democrats more deeply and make Mr 
Reagan’s victory more certain. Never¬ 
theless both potential candidates are well 
advanced in the organisation of their 
campaigns. 

In the case of Mr Jesse Unruh, long 
the Democrat’s strongman in the state, 
this is understandable. He must try for 
the governorship, which he has coveted 
for a long time, now or never. Having 
lost the speakership of the state Assembly 
when the Republicans attained a majoritv 



t^ere, last year, he has to regroup his 
forces for his first attempt ito win a stSNte- 
wide eledtiion—an uphal one. He 00 
longer has the visibility which the speaker- 
ship gave him. Nor does he now have 
RoS:>ert Kennedy and. the support of the 
once strong Kennedy forces which he 
led in California,. On the plus side, how¬ 
ever, Mr Unruh has,consummate pditical 
skill, access to money and . a record of 
enlightened innovation as a legislator. 

He announced his candidacy formally 
a month ago. from his home near Los 
Angeles. Governor Reagan’s isecond 
challenger, Mayor Joseph Alioto of San 
Francisco, has not yet announced, but 
was expected to do so this month. In his 
two years as mayor Mr Alioto has shown 
flair, energy and imagination. He has 
changed the tone of City Hall and set 
a pattern for modern municipal govern¬ 
ment that has been needed in San Fran- 
cisrx>. He has a talent for easy communi¬ 
cation, anticipates trouble and lias made 
strides in establishing direct contact with 
racial minorities. He believes that San 
Francisco can be saved from violence and 
from the disasters of environrhental 
pollution. He is a problem-solver in a 
community where such leadership 
attracts ready co-operation from voluntary 
workem. Rut he is restless and aspires to 
the governorship at a time when it would 
seem peculiarly difficult to capture. 

To win the Democratic nomination, Mr 
Alioto must overtake the statewide 
fodlowing which Mr Unruh has built up 
by years in politics. He must win away 
much of the liberal support which Mr 
Unruh has attracted because of his strong 
stand against the Vietnam war and his 
leadership of the Kennedy faction in 
California. Mr Alioto supported President 
Johnson’s policies and hdped to nominate 
Mr Hubert Humphrey for the Presidency 
in 1968 ; he was suggested as a possible 
vice-presidential candidate. While he is 
an intellectual himseilf by education and 
taste, he is a cautious and pragmatic 
liberal. As a successful anti-trust lawyer 
in private life, he belongs more to the 
establishment than does Mr Unruh. 

This autumn Mr Alioto hit a further 
snag in the form of a journalistic attack 
on his reputation. In September Look 
magazine “ revealed ” the discovery, by 
two enterprising reporters, that the mayor 
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has been ** enmeshed in a web of allian¬ 
ces ” with underworld figures alleged to 
be operating in California ; he was sup¬ 
posed to have discussed with them their 
plans for a bank in 1964 and to have 
lent them the protection of his respectab¬ 
ility. Last summer, when the mayor‘s 
office tried to discuss these charges b^ore 
they were published, the editors of Look 
weie unavailable. Nor could he obtain 
an advance copy. But a week or so before 
publication photostats of the piece were 
available from Governor Reagan’s office. 

Mr Alioto drew the immediate con¬ 
clusion that the smear was politically 
motivated. He answered at once 
with a page-by-page denial of the 
inference.s connecting him with supposed 
ring leaders of the Mafia and with flat 
repudiation of certain key episodes fea¬ 
tured by the reporters from Look. He 
then sued the magazine for million 
in damages. A judge is being brought in 
from Nevada to preside over the case 
and it is to be heaixi before the Democra¬ 
tic nominating election in June. 

The mayor’s friends recall that he 
once tangled publicly with one of the 
Look reporters when the latter was 
working for a local broadcasting station 
and, as the depositions pile up, more 
and more cross currents and possi¬ 
ble motives appear. San Francisco’s two 
daily newspapers, which have not pre¬ 
viously suppeited the mayor politically, 
have pubSidy discounted the chaiges 
after independent investigation. They an; 
solidly behind the mayor, as is his strong 
'labour following. Moreover, the lawsuit 
has made him much better known 
throughout the state, even if not altogether 
favourably. But at the same time his 
finandal supporters now have to consider 
how much further political damage is 
being done by the recent exposure of his 
involvement in a fee-splitting arrange¬ 
ment, before he was mayor, when he 
represented the State of Washington and 
a number of municipalities in an anti¬ 
trust suit. Illegality is not suggested but 
the Republicans are playing up the 
arrangement as being doubtful ethically. 

New year, new fare? 

So far this winter Mr John Lindsay, the 
Mayor of New York City, has kept 
the snow at bay in Queens and fares on the 
buses and undeiground unchanged; both 
are vital for a politician. But with Christ¬ 
mas came the biennial demand of the 
men who run the buses and underground 
trains for more money and other benefits. 
On average they have been earning $4.01 
an hour, which their spokesmen declared 
was below the wages of other New Yorkers 
doing similar work who might also be 
empbyed by the city. The trade unions 
involved asked for a 30 per cent increase 
in wages over two years, plus compensa¬ 
tion for rises in tht cost of living. Most 
New Yorkers have been resigned to an 
expensive new contract. No one, from 
Gownnor Rockefeller and Mayor Lindsay 


down, wanted a repetition of the ghastly 
chaos of 1966 when for 12 days no trains 
or buses ran and a settlement was 
announced on New Year’s Day. Now the 
question is where the money is to come 
from. 

The city’s Transit Authority is expected 
to incur a deficit of $120 million in the 
present financial year and a settlement 
with the transport workers will add about 
$40 million to that in 1970 and $80 mil¬ 
lion in 1971. To raise the flat fare from 
20 to 30 cents a journey would come close 
to covering the deficit. Even then the fare 
would just about approximate the average 
in other American cities. But keeping the 
fare down is almost a law of life for a 
Mayor of New York City, which contains 
vast numbers of poor people to whom 
every increase is a hardship. 

Mr Theodore Kheel, the noted labour 
mediator, wa.s appointed to head a “ save 
the 20 cent fare ” committee. His solution 
was a rise in state taxes on motorists, 
which would be shared with other cities 
in the state suffering from transport 
problems ; tolls on New York’s bridges 
and tunnels would also go up. The Mayor 
is genuinely convinced that the state must 


Dying to export 

The November trade figures confirm that, 
in spite of a bad start, 1969 will show an 
excess of exports over imports of about 
$1 billion. This is somewhat better than 
in 1968 although nowhere near the $4 
billion that the Administration is aiming 
at, let alone 1964’s record $7 billion. The 
improvement is due more to a falling off 
in the rate at which the demand for im¬ 
ports has been going up than to any 
substantial gain in exports, in spite of all 
^he efforts to encourage them. It is recog¬ 
nised, however, that the main encourage¬ 
ment needed is to check inflation at home 
and therefore the surging costs which are 
pricing American exports out of world 
markets. 

But the. importance which the President 
attaches to the export drive was shown 
when he asked Congress to add to the 
lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank, which exists to facilitate America’s 
overseas trade. This was one of the few 
occasions last year on which Mr Nixon 
allowed himself to suggest spending more 
government money. In fact, under its new 
chairman, Mr Henry Kearns, the bank is 
already offering a number of new services 
to help exporters finance their sales abroad 
—although naturally businessmen think 
that even more might be done. 

The desire to make more money avail¬ 
able for financing exports (and for invest¬ 
ment in developing countries) has also 
brought some slight relaxation in the 
restrictions on direct investment abmd, 
imposed just two years ago by President 
Johnson when he was faced with what 
then seemed to be a -horrifying deficit of 
over $3 billion on the annual balance of 
international payments. President Nixon is 
now faced with a deficit over three times 
as large, at least on the liquidity basis, 


do more to save its cities; unfortunately 
he is on even wone terms with his fellow 
Republican^ Mr Rockefeller, than is usual 
for a mayor of New Yorit, It certainly 
did not improve relations for Mr LindMty 
to hint publicly that the Governor woukl 
lose the Mayor’s backing, and perhaps 
that of other mayors in the state, in nis 
approaching race for re-eflcction unless 
Mr Rockefeller waged a more effective 
fight than he has for -the cities. 

In any case Mr Rockefeller is too fly 
a politician to put new burdens, in an 
election year, on all the state’s taxpayers 
for the benefit, in the main, of a wealthy, 
if hard pressed, city which most of them 
dislike. Mr Lindsay has now fallen back 
to another position : that taxes on moto¬ 
rists and petrol should be raised, but only 
in New York City ; tolls on the bridges 
and tunnels into the city would also rise. 
Both proposals would discourage motor¬ 
ists fron» over-crowding the city’s streets^ 
and polluting its air and if Mr Lindsay 
would take the responsibility for higher 
taxes the Legislature might give him 
authority to impose them. But by them¬ 
selves his suggestions would not bring in 
enough money to save the 20 cent fare. 
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but he shows no signs of horror—although 
he has not been able to keep his promise 
that he would abolish the restrictions. 

His Department of Commerce is step¬ 
ping up its export drive also and doing 
more to help American businessmen com¬ 
pete overseas, particularly by opening new 
trade centres in foreign countries and 
participating in more trade fairs. Various 
types oi tax concession and export subsidy 
have been discussed. Including a value- 
added excise tax (also being considered 
as a way of making up for the loss in 
revenue under the new Tax Reform Act). 

One other encouragement for exports has 
been achieved by businessmen and Senators 
in spite of, rather than with the help of, 
the President—a reversal of the situation 
under Democratic Administrations. This is 
the change in the Export Control Act, 
frozen in its cold war shape for 20 years, 
which should make it easier for Americans 
to take a laiger share in the trade with 
eastern Europe that is now practically 
monopolised by western Europe and Japan. 
Even longer term in its effects, and mini¬ 
mal in its scope, is the Christmas gesture 
made by the Administmtion in the direc¬ 
tion of reopening trading relations with 
Communist China. 
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The North Sea gas build-up 


Four years ago natural gas was 
discovered under the British 
section of the North Sea. The 
finds 'created dreams of near- 
limitless quantities of submarine 
energy. These forecasts have 
proved to have been highly 
exaggerated. But the btwId-up in 
the chain -of natural gas opera¬ 
tions—exploration, evaluation, 
extraction, transportation and use 
—‘has now reached the stage 
where more than i mn domestic 
gas users arc operating on North 
Sea power. Every week 25,000 
households arc ronverted from 
old-style town gas, manufactured 
mainly from coal or oil. And 
overall gas consumption has 
risen quickly in consequence ; the 
Gas Councils very high target, of 
quadrupling Britain*s gas usage 
within ten years of discover)', 
now seems likely to be achieved 
when 1975 arrives. The single 
big question-mark in Britain's 
natural gas exploration pro¬ 
gramme for the future concem.s 
the extent of the role of the 
state. 

Today some 7% of the national 
energy demand is met by gas, 
w»ith the North Sea contribution, 
at 900 mn cubic feet a day, .stiil 
a minority of that. In five years' 
time North Sea gas alone will 
hold a 15% share of a much 
larger energy market and 20% by 
the 1980s. Long before then the 
gas indu.<itry will have entirely 
abandoned the manufacture of 
gas from such fossilised fuels as 
coal and oil. 

Supply contracts for North Sea 
gas have now been agreed with 
the exploration cnmpanie.s, prin¬ 


cipally the international oil 
combines, for a supply of some 
3,000 mn cubic feet a day, which 
will allow the industry to meet its 
1972-73 target of 3 ,ikm) mefd and 
the 4,otio mefd flow due. to bn 
reached around 1975. Only a few 
weeks ago the decision was taken 
to build a third natural gas ter¬ 
minal, at a cost of between £5 mn 
and £10 mn, to pump cxiisting 
finds ashore on the cast coast. 
This means that there will be 
three counties, Norfolk, York¬ 
shire, and now Lincolnshire, 
supplying the gas grid. 

Despite the glamour of under¬ 
water exploration for natural gas, 
and the drama of the creation of 
a national gas grid, a grid which 
the old town-gas-supplied indus¬ 
try lacked badly, it is in the 
mundane field of r.xisting gas 
works that the laigest immediate 
financial benefits from natural 
gas will be gained by the Cias 
Council and, therefore, by the 
taxpayers and, possibly, by u.sers. 
Although the gas industry is cur¬ 
rently spending at the rate (»f 
£300 mn a year to build its new 
diistribution .system, with half of 
the 2,500 mile gas grid which will 
be needed by 1975 already built, 
a total of £1,200 mn will be 
saved because existing gas manu¬ 
facturing plant will not have to 
be replaced. It is this which 
causes the pre.sent natural gas 
supply map (opposite) to have 
.some rather odd shapes. For the 
Gas Council has decided that the 
North Sea supplies .should first 
go to the zones where existing 
manufacturing capacity is due to 
be replaced or overhauled. 


This priority is coupled with 
another priority, which is the 
pressing objective of a rapid 
buiid-up in industry’s consump¬ 
tion of gas. Only industry is 
capable of absoibing the quanti¬ 
ties of gas due to be pumped 
ashore on the cast coast during 
the next few years. When natural 
gas was found in the North Sea, 
gas met only 3 ?b of the fuel 
needs of industry. A 25% share 
by 1975 is the current larger. 
Here prices arc a major factor. 
Anyone using more than ux),tKio 
therms a year (equivalent to the 
consumption of 100 average-sized 
houses) is entitled to negotiate 
his own pricing rate with the 
iridu.stry. As it i.s, Gas Council 
accountants are citing the 
case of one small northern 
industrialist whose annual gas 
bill fell by 39%, from £9,296 to 
£5,647, for the same quantity of 
energy following a switch to 
natural gas. And Shcllstar and 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
have fixed a huge contract to 
buy natural gas for chemical 
feedstock manufacture, at a con¬ 
tract price of a therm. 

This is 3d-3id cheaper than the 
Gas Council crmld po.ssibly have 
quoted in il.s pre-North Sea gas 
day.s. 

Price policy 

With the gas industry barred 
from supplying natural gas direct 
to the power stations, bccaus,.' 
of the effect ihi.s would have on 
the coal mining industry’s sales 
to the (Central Electricity Gene¬ 
rating Board, it is in industrial 
sales that the gas chiefs hope to 
make their production build-u|> 
pay off. So industrial zones are 
getting priority. One of the 
attractions being offered is to 
base contracts on interruptible 
supply, with lower contract rates 
(o customers prepared to switch 
to a standby fuel at times of 
peak demand. This is the sort 
of flexibility in pricing that out¬ 
side experts have long urged on 
both gas and electricity indus¬ 
tries. 

The commercial policy for North 
Sea gas, worked out after much 
heartburning at a series of con¬ 
ferences between the Government 
and the state energy industries’ 
chairmen, seems to be paying off. 
One temptation on discovery of 
the North Sea 5Upplie.s of gas vyas 
to pay the exploration companies 
a high price for their discoveries 
—^high enough to justify fever- 


THE GAS MIX (AiiUKuMrsi 



heat drilling and so produce a 
crash programme of exploitation. 
But this was deliberately resisted. 
I'hc consequence was a two-year 
pricing dialogue with the oil 
companies at the end of which 
the Gas Council got their fuel at 
an average cost of 2.9d a therm, 
compared with the 4d a therm 
which the oil companies wanted. 
With gas sales up by 11 % in the 
past financial year, and the indus¬ 
try earning a record surplus of 
£17.5 mn compared with a £12.9 
inn loss in the previou.s year, 
domestic consumers arc naturally 
hoping for lower prire.s. Here the 
gas men arc being cagey, prefer¬ 
ring to cm<phasi.se their intention 
of lagging prices. For the 
domestic u.ser the balance of 
benefit falls the less gas he uses. 
If he U.SCS gas simply for cooking, 
he will find little saving as the 
cost of maintaining a supply 
system for such a small consump- 
uon is seldom recovered on sales. 
Those with gas central heating 
however, are a different proposi¬ 
tion and will benefit more 
accordingly. 

Although the existing gas maiii.s 
system can double its outpui 
through the introduction of 
natural gas, which has ^vi^e the 
calorific value of the old town 
gas, the cost and problems c f 
conversion are considerable. 
While the gas industry denies the 
legion of post-conversion hap¬ 
penings said to have occurred, 
it has conceded the difficulties tu 
the extent of tightening up the 
standards and qualifications of 
the private contractors doing 
much of the conversion work. 
Manpower may be in riiort 
supply because of the conversion 
prograntHie but the closure of 
the scores of town gas systems, 
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many of them relies fnxm 
pre-nationalisation civic or pri¬ 
vate enterprise concerns, will 
mean the gas industry will cease 
to be an employer of primarily 
manual workers. Between 1950 
and 1969 the number of manual 
workers in the gas industry 
dnjpped from 108,515 to 64,310, 
yet the volume of gas sold rose 
from 2,131 mn therms to 4,664 
mn therms. Over the same time 
the number of staff grade 
workers rose from 32,093 to 
55,930 and last year alone 13*> 
graduate entrants were recruited. 
This trend will be greatly accele¬ 
rated by the coming of North Sea 
gas. A decline of 7,000 in the 
industry’s manual labour force 
over the next three years is ex¬ 
pected, with a rise of t,<io«) in 
salaried employees. 

Storing it 

By contrast centralisation of gas 
.supply has created a new prob¬ 
lem, storage. Many old town gas 
works w'ill be converted for stor¬ 
ing natural gas, but more space is 
needed. The industry is now 
reviving its plea to be allowed to 
use natural underground storage 
capacity wherever geology allows. 
The omens here are not good. 
A few years ago the indu.strv 
planned to .store gas in geological 
faults under the ancient city of 
Winchester. Because of the 
ensuing furore, the plan had to 
be scrapped. Many of the old 
town gas works will be surplus 
and sold off. So far, though, the 
Gas Council is refusing to say 
how much cash these .sales will 
yield; or which properties— 
usually in or near town centres 
—are to be sold. 

Even if no other important gas 
finds arc made in the North Sea 
—-which is most unlikely as only 
a small percentage of the total 
area has yet been explored—and 
the Irish Sea proves a complete 
blank, the gas men are certain 
that they will never again have; 
to manufacture gas. This is be¬ 
cause the technique of liquefying 
gas and then transporting it in 
refrigerated tankers makes it pos¬ 
sible to ship in vast quantities of 
natural gas from overseas. Having 
pioneered this system, with 
ships that arc still bringing 
Algerian gas to Canvey Island, the 
industry is convinced that if the 
need for expanding this small- 
scale operation arose there would 
be no problem in doing so. 
Meanwhile the 1964 North Sea 
gas licences come up for ^newal 
this year, and the first Irish Sea 
Hcencei will be allocated this 
month. This is the poiijt on which 
the current controversy is cen¬ 
tred. Now the Government is 
insisting that in future explora¬ 
tion the oil companies must take 
into partnership either the Gas 
CouncJl or the National Coal 
Board, both of which have gas 


finds of their own in the North 
Sea already. In this way it is 
ensuring that the state fuel indus¬ 
tries’ familiarity with these 
operations will increase consider¬ 
ably. Every day the nationalised 
industries arc learning more about 
what makes an oil company tick, 
and they now have on their own 
executive staffs men, such as geo¬ 
logists, with long years of experi¬ 
ence in the oil business. And the 
Gas Councirs new powers and 
expertise will clearly strengthen 
still further its bargaining posi¬ 
tion as monopoly buyer of under- 
seu ga.s. If this position is fully 
exploited to extract the meanest 
possible future prices, then under¬ 
sea exploration could tail off 
damagingly. The Gas Council 
might Then try to expand 
the scope of its own undersea 
operations, as well as, itself, sell 
any oil that could turn up. The 
Government insists that forcing 
the oil companies to co-operate 
with British riationali.sed concerns, 
which the oil comj)anies dislike 
intensely, is not a stepping stone 
towards a National Hydrocarbons 


Corporation—a scheme that 
Transport Hou.se planacM have 
advocated. Ncvcrthele* it is 
keeping its options open, to say 
the least. 

Thus in the coming decades 
natural gas will continue to 
replace traditional forms of gas, 
and gas will continue to di.splace 
other forms of fuel. This, in fact, 
is a pattern to be found through¬ 
out Europe. I'he energy scene is 
being transformed by the exploi¬ 
tation of gas deposits in France, 
Italy and the Netherlands , and, 
in eastern Europe, in Russia and 
Hungary. Indeed with the major 
deals signed last month with Italy 
and west Germany, Russia has 
emerged as a substaritiul supplier 
of gas to west as well as east 
Europe. By the middle of the 
decade, according to the estimates 
of ilie Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development*, 
natural gas w'ill meet i()-i.|% of 
west Europe's primary energy 
requirements compared with 4% 
now. 

Yei the .sroj)p for growth is 
not boundle.s.s. The North Sea 


trst wells cost million each. 
Exploration for ga» ^ 
best on well-ioformed gueii^^, 
and can be expet»ively 
pointing. The .Dutch, for 
have massive on-shore deiMb^ibf 
natural gas and were iidhiiisi|it 
that a huge bejll ” ol ghf 
out under the sea, trapped uriaer 
their shallow water North Sea 
exploration areas. Yet all the drill¬ 
ing so far has yielded nothing. For 
Britain, however, North Sea gas 
has paid off handsomely to the 
exploration companies, who bore 
the risk, and to the economy as 
a whole. As elsewhere in Europe, 
the gas is displacing imported oil, 
and is now claimed to be saving 
the British balance of payments 
£100 mn a year. Bigger dividend.^ 
.still may be forthcoming in the 
future. What nobody has yet 
shown, however, is how these will 
be increased, if at all, by the 
proposed enlargement of the role 
of the stale undertakings. 

^Impact ni Natural Gas on the 
Consumption of Energy in the 
OECD European Member Coun¬ 
tries. HMSO 278 6 d. 
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PASSION AND TRAGEDY 

The Greek Passion 

By Kenneth Young. 

Dent. 552 pages, yos. 

Was a.inilitary coup and a return to dicta¬ 
torship the inevitable outcome of Greece’s 
attempt to establish a sound parliamen¬ 
tary' democracy ? Both Mr Kenneth 
Youngs a British journalist, and Mr Con¬ 
stantine Tsoucalas, a Greek lawyer who 
has chosen exile in Paris, ai^ue directly 
cx)nflicting theses from oppfwing stand¬ 
points, yet emerge with a similar answer— 
yes. 

Mr Young looks at the Greeks and their 
history from 2000 bc until the end of 
AD 1968 and comes out with a double con¬ 
clusion. First, given the Greek character it 
is quite impossible for the Greeks to rule 
themselves in a free society I’his will 
infuriate the present military rulers, who 
sincerely believe that Greece, purged of its 
corrupt politicians and journalists, will 
emerge as the one nation with a workable 
system of democratic government. How¬ 
ever Mr Papadopoulos and his colleagues 
will be mollified by Mr Young’s second 
theme. This is that had the elections of 
May 1967 taken place the communists 
would have been well on their way to 
achieving what they were prevented from 
accomplishing between 1944 and 1949 by 
British and then American action—the 
takeover of Greece. 

Mr Young goes further and accepts 
without reserve that the man who would 
have been the instrument, however unwit¬ 
tingly, of the communist purpose was 
Mr Andreas Papandreou, .son of the 
veteran leader of the Centre Union party. 
He, in Mr Young’s view, was the real 
villain of the piece. On him he lays- the 
blame for the disruption and near disinte¬ 
gration of the Centre Union, and he 
asserts that the conflict between the king 
and George Papandreou in the summer of 
1965, which precipitated the long crisis 
only ended by the coup two years later, 
was deliberately engineered to make the 
palace the scapegoat for the party’s 
failures. This is hard-hitting stuff pre¬ 
sented in a lively and plausible way, but 
Mr Young spoils his case by presenting 
only the evidence that supports his view. 
Likewi.se in his long, final section devoted 
to the personalities of the new military 
leaders and what they have achieved so 
7 ar he fails to answer the right questions. 
Only time will tell whether he has been 
fooled by believing the regime’s assertion 
( halt it is purely transitional, but he only 
|9|m the allegations of torture to knock 


The Greek Tragedy 

By Constantine Tsoucalas. 

Penguin. (Special.) 207 pages. 6s. 

them down and ignores those of nepotism, 
corruption and the suppression of human 
rights. Mr Young’s case is by no means 
proven. 

'J he same verdict must be passed on Mr 
'I'soucalas’s theme in “ The Greek 
Tragedy.” Wisely he confines his history 
to the years 1821-1965, arguing that it is 
too early to examine the philosophy or the 
purposes of the present regime. Mr 7 'sou- 
calas asserts, also persuasively and in a 
more scholarly fashion than Mr Young, 
that democracy in Greece has time and 
again been thwarted by the intervention of 
Great Britain and the United States acting 
through the Greek Palace and its .small, 
powerful inner establishment of soldiers, 
politicians and rich businessmen. He sees 
the communi.st menace as largely a fig¬ 
ment of the imagination, yet one deliber¬ 
ately built up and used by the forces of 
the right to enable them to retain power. 
For Mr Tsc^ucalas the recent villains are 
the Pentagon, the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Greek royal family, who 
together plotted the downfall of George 
Papandreou, falsely discredited his son 
Andreas and opened the way for, if they 
did not actually engineer, the military 
takeover. 

The book faithfully follows and pro¬ 
duces the evidence to support the line of 
the extreme left. But it too fails to be con¬ 
vincing, for the evidence put forward is as 
selective as it is in ” I'hc Greek Passion.” 
Read together the two sides of the same, 
sad story make a fascinating study. But 
must one give up hope that some future 
writer will be able to insulate himself from 
the passions that the Greeks seem to |:>ass 
on to anyone who touches them ? 

GAMBLER DF GENIUS 

John Law : A Biography 
By H. Montgomery Hyde. 
kF. H. Allen. 228 pages. 45s. 

John Law has had less than his deserts. 
He tend.s to be thought of as another 
eighteenth-century adventurer, living 
dangerously on his wits, like All^roni, or 
Ripperda, or Cagliostro, or as someone 
akin to Aislabie, Graggs and the other 
humdrum guilty men of the South Sea 
Bubble. Certainly, as Mr Montgomery 
Hyde brings out well, his life had all the 
elements of adventure and of fantastic 


changes of fortune : a young Scottish rake 
condemned to death in London in 1694 
for killing an antagonist in a duel (and not 
pardoned until 1718) ; an escape from 
prison, followed by ten years of gambling 
and wandering in Europe ; a brief 
reappearance in Scotland in 1705-06 
(working closely with the Sqadronc 
Volante in support of the proposals for the 
Union) ; another seven years of wandering 
in Europe ; tlien a wonderful run of five 
years (1715-20) climbing to power in 
France under the Regent’s patronage 
against the embattled forces of the finan¬ 
cial enterprise ; the pinnacle reached in 
appearances supremely successful schemes, 
on a huge scale, of banking and commer¬ 
cial enterprise ; the pinnacle reached in 
his appointment as Controller-General of 
Finances in February 1720 ; the utter 
colIap.se of the edifice at the end of that 
year ; nine last years of anti-climax, near¬ 
poverty, more wandering (a curious and 
humiliating period of employment under 
Walpole as a secret British agent in 
Bavaria) until death in Venice in 1729. 
Throughout this chequered life, there are 
.some enduring traits : great vitality and 
re.silience, an unquenchable interest in 
ideas, a fundamental honesty, which 
emerge from Montesquieu’s rather prim 
but moving account of his meeting with 
Law shortly before his death—“ hie wa.s 
still the same man, with small means, but 
playing high and boldly, his mind 
occupied by projects, his head filled with 
calculations.” 

The truth is that Law was a self-taught 
financial genius of the first order. He made 
great mistakes, and circumstances were 
against him. But his aims were not 
unworthy ; and it is conceivable that with 
more time, more restraint, and more 
sympathetic backing he could have 
achieved an enduring success, if one more 
limited than his aims. Essentially his 
” system ” involved the creation of three 
monopolies : a note-issuing central bank 
(the Banque Royale) ; a universal trading 
company (the Compagnie des Indes, 
popularly called the Mississippi Com¬ 
pany) ; and the lease of the greater part 
of the collection of indirect taxes (tlie 
General Farms). He hoped to restore the 
gravely shaken finances of France by 
paying off the whole of the colossal 
internal debts, whose holders would be 
persuaded to exchange to shares of the 
trading company ; and, in the longer term, 
he planned to provide liberal finance for 
both foreign trade and domestic invest¬ 
ment. The scheme ” was launched 
against bitter opposijtion, but Law carried 
it forward, virtually alone save for the 
erratic suppoit of the Regent, by dint of 
enormous self-confidence, and by utilising 
to the full the despotic powers of the state 
in a series of measures of great skill and 
daring. But in the time available the 
edifice was essentially one of paper only : 
when confidence ebbed, after fantastic 
speculation, the crash came. It is con¬ 
ceivable that Law might have saved the 
bank, since this was not necessarily bound 
to the company. But characteristically he 
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preferred to gamble on saving everything, 
and failed. 

As could be expected from a writer of 
his experience, Mr Montgomery Hyde’s 
biography is a sympathetic, cx)nscientioiis 
and competent piece of work. It is very 
readable, and Law emexges as in pniany 
ways a lonely figure, born before his time, 
for all his self-confidence and ease of social 
acquaintance, and fundamentally an 
honest man, though one dazzled by his 
own schemes, and responsil>le for what 
Adam Smitli soberly described as the 
most extravagant project both of banking 
and stock-jobbing that perhaps the world 
ever saw.” There is a c rying need for a 
full-scale expert survey, like those of Mr 
Carswell and Mr Dickson on the credit 
.system in England in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, on the French specu¬ 
lative fever in 1715-20 and on Law’s role : 
it is significant that the main authority 
is still Levasseur’s study of 1854. That Mr 
Montgomery Hyde has not tried to write 
such a survey should not be regarded as 
a criticism of his welcome and interesting 
book. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF MONEY 

The Optimum Quantity of Money and 
Other Essays 

By Milton Friedman. 

Macmillan. 302 pages, gos. 

Since Professor Friedman is thought to 
be an unofficial adviser of the Republican 
administration and was earlier identified 
as a supfK>rter of Go Id water, there is an 
unfortunate temptation to judge his 
economics by his political views. This 
(>bscures the fact that he is a creative 
economic theorist and a briliiant stati.s- 
tician who has made several major 
contributions to our understanding of 
economics. He also happens to be able to 
argue the hind leg off a horse, which 
divides economists into a group who enjoy 
arguing with him and a group who can’t 
stand it. Nonetheless, his election a couple 
of yeai>; ago to the presidency of the 
American Economic Association indicates 
the professional esteem in which he is 
held. 

This collection of papers represents 
much of his work on monetary theory and 
rponetary policy. Only one of them is 
new, the one that gives the book its title. 
Its basic result, subject to some practical 
qualifications that can be ignored here, 
is that the optimal development through 
time of the quantity of money is that 
Which will reduce the nominal yield on 
riskless bonds to zero (so that the yield 
in real terms is the rate decline of 
the price-level). 

This, of course, sounds very ’ odd 
indeed. Nevertheless, it is a result that 
emerges clearly within the frame of 
reference. Money, it is pointed out, costs 
practically nothing to produce from the 
point of view of society as a whole, yet 
its cost to each individual who holds it 
is the things he could have bou^t with 
it or the interest he could have earned 
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by lending it. Thus holders of money 
economise their stocks of it more than 
its social cost justifies. This they would 
cease to do if the cost to them of holding 
it—the interest they sacrifice by not lend¬ 
ing it—were reduced to zero. 

This argument, Wliich is merely hinted 
at intuitively here, is developed rigorcnisly 
in Professor Friedman’s paper. It is an 
odd result because it seems to neglect 
the effect of money on employment and 
the balance of payments in favour of 
what, relatively speaking, is a trivial con¬ 
sideration. Yet Professor Friedman is the 
arch exponent of the importance of 
money as a determinant of the price level 
and the trade cycle, a topic addressed in 
many of the other essays. One example is 
his reversal of the oonventiona'I wisdom 
concerning the Great Depression in the 
United States. This, he says, miglit not 
have occurred at all, or would at least 
have been far less severe, had the Federal 
Reserve System followed the p)ossibilities 
open to it of preventing the stock of 
money from falling in 1929-33- Another 
exarii])le in his conclusion that differences 
between the inflations of the American 
Civil War and of the two world wars 
can be better explained by the quantity 
thet)ry than by a Keyne.sian approach. 

Professor Friedman cannot, however, 
l)e accused of inconsistency. A belief that 
monetary di.sorder has caused trouble 
does not prove that monetary policy can 
always cure trouble. One reason is simply 
that there are (unavoidable) errors both 
in forecasting the need for policy changes 
and in forecasting the timing of their 
effects. Consequently Professor Friedman 
reaches his well-known policy prescrip¬ 
tion of a steady rate of growth, year in 
and year out, of the quantity of money. 
His paper on "The Role of Monetai^ 
Policy,” reprinted as chapter 5, is perhaps 
the most useful general statement of the 
way he reaches this conclusion. It deserves 
inucJi more attention thap the title essay. 

"WILL YOU, WONT YOU... ?" 

Dance in Society: An Analysis of the 
Relationship between the Social Dance 
and Society in England from the Middle 
Ages to the Present Day 
By Frances Rust. 

Rouiledge and Kegan Paul. 294 pages. 

" So long as this dt)scene display wai> 
confined to prostitutes and adultresses we 
did not think it deserving of notice; but 
now that it is attempted to be forced on 
the respectable classes of society by the 
evil example of their superiors, we feel 
it a duty to warn every parent against 
exposing'his daughter to so fatal a con¬ 
tagion. ” I'hus The Times in 1816 on die 
introduction of the waltz, which replaced 
formal quadrilles and minuets with a 
“ closed couple ” style that predominated 
for a century and a half. Dancing 
remained, however, a pursuit of the 
upper classes, only slowly broadening its 
popularity towaitls the end of the 
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nineteenth century. A second wave of 
change, attracting equally horrified com¬ 
ment, was brought in with American 
ragtime and jazz during the, Hrst world 
war, and created a mass demand that 
was met by the opening of Palais de 
Danse all over the country, the first at 
Hammersmith in 1919. T'hereafier, al¬ 
though dancing styles became classless, 
the Palais was the great boy-iaeets-giri 
centre for the working and lower middle- 
class, while the well-to-do danced in theii 
clubs and restaurants. 

Hut the third revolution came witli 
the twist in 1961, partnerless dancing, 
marking the return to the primitive— 
exhibitionist and individual, a communi¬ 
cation without words. 

Dr Rust’s work is full of fascinating 
insight into little explored social habits, 
and the function of sc^cial dancing in 
England, and it tries to relate historical 
changes of form to change.s in tlie 
structure of society since the thirteenth 
century. In addition, it contains the 
analysis of a survey of teenage attitudes 
to dancing in the mid-sixties. Tlie histori¬ 
cal analysis, though full of interest, is 
perhap.s too thin to carry much convic 
tion. What the author does show con¬ 
vincingly is that, if class differentiation 
in dancing has faded, a new difTerenti;i* 
tion has taken its place, with the rise of 
beat music appealing particularly to the 
young and regarded cpiite aggiessively as 
their own thing in opposition to the 
despised ballroom dancing of the over- 
•thirties. The author suggests that the 
alienation of youth from adujt society, 
so often expressed in delinquency and 
rebellion, finds also a harmless hut no 
less significant outlet in a youth cult 
centring upon heat music and clubs. Hut 
she destroys the facile comfort of this 
view by revealing the complex reasons 
for the attraction of heat to the im¬ 
mature • and the commercial inte^e^^^ 
that Jtianoeuvre young fashions are not 
motivated by any social therapy. Heat 
is already six years old—a long lifetime, 
a.s this book shows, in the history of 
dance—and .soon we .shall he moving on : 
to what ? 

REAL-LIFE STORY 

A Long Row of Gandies : Memoirs and 
Diaries, I 93 f ^954 
By C. K. Sulzberger. 

Macdonald. 877 pages. 80s. 

Rudolph Ras.sendyll, Richard Haiinay 
(on the Greenmantle trail of Constan¬ 
tinople), Russell of the Crimea, Henry 
Morton Stanley and de Blowitz of The 
Times, Harold Nicolson and “ Chips ” 
Ghannon—they are all here mirrored in 
Mr Sulzberger’s note^books of his first two 
decades as a foreign correspondent. Here, 
at first glance, is all the glamour that 
aGspiring journalists are warned not really 
to expect: wine, women and nobs, with 
the “first two waning and the thinf waxing 
as th|J years pass. There he goes, indefatig- 
ablv, from London and Paris to Moscow 
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and Be'lgrade and Athens and Cairo, to 
Ankara and Tel Aviv, to Karachi and 
Delhi, Saigon and Tokyo, to Africa and 
back again. He spent the war “ to the 
east and south of Hitler.” He lost his 
heart to the Balkans, and found his wife 
in Greece, .smuggling her away in the 
war. 

Everywhere there were parties, in top 
liotels and palaces, at headquarters and 
in dugoiit.s, in the field, on trains and on 
the road. Everywhere there were inter¬ 
view.*? : .so many names have to be dropped 
into the index that there is no room fen* 
places or subjects. He says it frankly him¬ 
self : “It has been rny fortune to play 
had golf, bridge or chess with Eisenhower, 
Harriman, Nixon, Bolilen and Couve de 
Murville.” 

By rhance I havi* become* acquainted with 
divers famous men from de Gaulle (whom 
1 have known a quarter of a century) to 
J’ito, Chiang Kai-shek, Khrushchev, Nasser, 
de Gasperi, Castro and the Duke of Windsor, 
a cluUli of cominunists and a wallet of kings. 

But, it should quickly he said, this is the 
manner not tlie matter of thi.s overlong 
and repetitive record of the trade that Mr 
Sulzlierger has plied so indu.striou.sly and 
so expertly. He had been “ bombed, shel¬ 
led and shot at,” between the fleeting par¬ 
ties. He had .seen, and become haunted hy, 
tlie pr()ces.sion of the. dead, in the field 
and behind the lines, whether killed in 
hot blood or cold. He had really .seen 
“ men .stand up unyielding to adversity.” 

It is not just a talc of romantic adven¬ 
ture and meetings with the great and 
glamorous. It is the real-life story of a 
newspaperman of remarkable energy and 
professional insight, whether covering the 
war, the cold wai aftcm’ard.s, the recon¬ 
struction of Europe, turmoil in Middle 
East, in Asia and in Africa, or the couise 
of his own country's policies, seen mostly 
thiuugli the eyes of Averell Harriman, 
David Bruce and Eisenhower (the real 
licroes of his story). Hy 1954, where this 
volume pauses, he knew w'hat the central 
themes of his wanderings and encounters 
(and of the preoccupations of the United 
States) had become. 

The first was ihc rearmament of we.st 
Germany, which began under the ill-fated 
Kuropean Defence Community scheme. And 
the .second was the growing American 
involvement in Indo-China. 

He has his quirks; a little uncertain 
about .some of his names ; a little credu¬ 
lous, when lie tells of Harold Macmillan 
calling for a “ magnum of Scotch ” in 
Italy ; a little simple, when he says of 
Eisenhower that “one can easily .see the 
drive, dynamism and force within him 
when he get.s thoroughly interested in a 
bridge hand a little embarrassing, when 
he tells of the Duchess of Windsor taking 
her hair down about the royal family 
after a birthday party. I'here is a lot that 
i.s funny and gay in these memoirs without 
erasing the sense that Mr Sulzberger is 
sometirne.s rather humourless. 

Yet these are the confessions of an out¬ 
standing professional, devoting everything 
in him to his occupation. The final oddity, 
in fact, w that when in 1954 he decided 
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to become a columnist instead of a corre¬ 
spondent, he says he “ became a 
journalist.” What on earth had he been 
before, .so signally ? 

CAUTIONARY TALE 

Mein Kampf 

By Adolf Hitler. Translated by Ralph 
Manheim. 

Hutchinson. 677 pages. 84s. 

The Ideology of Fascism : The Rationale 
of Totalitarianism 

By A. James Gregor. 

Collier-Macmillan. 508 pages. £5 12s. 

The only previous unexpurgated English 
translation of “ Mein Kampf ” was 
publi-slied in 1939 and has been unavail¬ 
able since 1944. The publisher of this 
new tran.slation. announces that rhe West 
German authoritie.s have expressed regret 
at the decision to issue it, thinking that 
it may dt) harm to new friendships, and 
explains v.-ljy he docs not share their 
doubt.s: the fact that Hitler arose in 
(Termany is almost irrelevant to his signi¬ 
ficance, whereas the faert that he still 
has sympathisers throughout the world 
makes it important that today’s generation 
should be able to study him for what 
he was, “ the ma.ster of the inert, the 
undigested, the half-baked and the 
untrue.” We may accept the first of 
these points, though many w»ill nob The 
.second and positive argument for publica¬ 
tion remains dubious, particularly a.s the 
new edition comes out on an Antique 
Wove paper at four guineas. Mr Watt 
repeat.s the argument in his competent 
introductory summary of the lK)ok and 
of Hitler’s career. But lioth there and 
in valuable footnotes he provides chapter 
and verse for the .statement that as a 
guide to the latter the foimcr i.s factually 
“ quite unreliable,” and he also empha- 
si.ses that the book’s ideas are not the 
key to Hitler’s .success. These differed 
little from those of other nationalist 
polemicists of the period ; in any case 
Hitler him.self was contemptuous of the 
influence of the written word as compared 
to the power of speech and the need for 
ruthless political realism. 

It may be sugge.sted, therefore, that 
though there is much to be .said for the 
view that student.*; .should be in a position 
to .study Hitler or nazisni as a cautionary 
tale, they will be better served by 
analytical .studies of modern totali¬ 
tarianism than by the reissue of this text. 
Such studies arc now appearing in increas¬ 
ing numbers and, unlike “ Mein Kampf,” 
are often argued at a high level of ability. 
This is certainly true of the latest, by Mr 
A. James Gregor. It is not easy reading 
on account of his “ all-too-Germanic 
prose,” for which he apologises, and his 
excessive use of sociological jargon. But 
its central ai^urnents—that fascism incor¬ 
porates a l>ody of consistent political 
theory which is as logical and as deserv¬ 
ing of serious study as those underlying 
li'lxjralism, socialism or communism ; that 
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it derives its appeal from the problems 
of nations which are conscious of being 
underdeveloped in twentieth century 
conditions ; that on this account -it was 
first fully devdopcd by Mussolini and 
others in Italy from 1904 ; and that, for 
the same reason, while nazisrn represented 
a divergence from it, communism has 
increasingly converged upon its pos-itions 
since the days of Lenin—are carefully 
worked out and deserve close attention. 

THE PARIS COMMUNE 

The French Revolution of 1870-1871 

By Roger L. Williams. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. (Revolutions in 
the Modern World Series.) 254 pages. 4f)S. 

I'he Paris flommuiie of 1871 has always 
been a problem. Its history has become 
inextricably bound up with myth and 
symbol, for both its friend.s and its enemies. 
Whit Sunday still sees the ritual laying of 
wreaths against the wall of the Pcrc 
Lachaise cemeteries, where many of the 
communards were shot. And above the 
ceremony is the permanent presence of 
the gleaming cupolas of the Sacrc Coeur, 
which was built in expiation for the sin 
of the rising and which has become one 
of the traditional embellishments of the 
Paris scene. 

Just as public memories are confused, 
.so interpretations are varied. The CJom- 
mune has been seen as a violent, revolu¬ 
tionary uprising, a conspiracy that aimed 
at achieving vast social change. It has also 
tieen thought of as a spontaneous rising 
of the people, the first exani[)le of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Another 
interpretation emphasises one aspect of the 
revolutionary tradition, that of patrioti.sm, 
and sees the Commune as the rejection of 
the bourgeois France which wanted to 
make peace with the Prussians. Then there 
are those who emphasise the purely 
municipal aspect : here was a movement 
.seeking to achieve some .sort of indej)en- 
dence for a great city, perhaps to establish 
a France where small self-governing units 
would replace the centrali.sed federal state. 

As the centenary of the Commune 
approaches, we may expect a great deal 
of literature on the subject, and there i« 
a great deal of new material that has come 
to light and which tells us, for example, 
alxiut the popular origins of the move¬ 
ment. Profes.sor Williams’s l)Ook is pro¬ 
bably one of the first of a whole .serie.s, and 
it is particularly interesting to .see his in¬ 
terpretation. His “ revolution ” is not the 
barricades of the communards. It is rather 
the long and slow decline of the Second 
Empire, and the steady assertion of the 
Republic which, after uncertain begin¬ 
nings, becomes the regime that can with¬ 
stand the dangers of both scandal and 
war. Professor Williams has produced 
something like a Whig interpretation of 
French history, in which Napoleon III 
and the Commune appear as aberrations. 
I’he fact that this is a .short book, pre¬ 
sumably designed to serve as a textbook in 
American universities, emphasises the 


somewhat stark nature of this interpreta¬ 
tion. It is a clear and concise book and will 
be very u.seful. The bildiography is parti¬ 
cularly valuable, but many of the points 
made by authors who are quoted in this 
bibliography are ignored in the text, and 
the author's attempt to present a fair and 
unbia.sed picture of the Ckunmunc is all 
the more unconvincing because he treats 
it as a short, and unfortunate, episode. It 
i.s perfectly legitimate to play down the 
Commune. But one has to see it as more 
than an incident. 'I'he fact that it has be¬ 
come a myth and an i.ssue is something 
that calls out for an explanation in any 
study of the French Revolution of 1870- 
1871. 

THE EUROPEAN IMPACT 

Bound to Exile : The Victorians in India 
By Michael Edwardes. 

Sidji^u'ick and Jackson. 295 pages, includ¬ 
ing illustrations. fjO.s. 

I'he Exotic White Man 
By C. A. Burland. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 140 pages, 
including plates. 70s. 

'I'hose who disbelieve in divine purpose 
are refuted. These two books arrived just 
in time to be stuffed into this exotic 
white man’s luggage for a flight via 
Delhi to Singapore- Over the torrid deso¬ 
lation of northern India the imagination 
flew back in time to see far below a 
caravan of an English wife, with three 
children and an English nurse, following 
her husband to a new station, “ never 
whimpering over the inevitable," the 
family goods packed on eleven caineb, 
sixteen coolies humping the piano 
“ When a march is made by stages, and 
one’s own rows accompany, these latter 
.should start, after being milked, the night 
before the family." Thus moved some of 
the 41,000 Victorian Europeans, of whom 
37,000 were soldiers, among 150 million 
Indians before the railways came. 

Without a .sen.se of the divine purpo.se 
that guided nineteenth century English¬ 
men to rule there could not have been 
the .solidarity that outweighed the crucltx, 
insensitivity and downright ridiculousne.vs 
of Anglo-Indian society so clearly and 
wittily recreated in the first of these 
books. 

It uses the letters and memoirs 
of contemporary English men and 
women to tell how they lived in 
the “ tiny stifling world of Angio-India." 
So told, mostly one feels from the gossipv 
pen.s of bored women, it is a story of 
compelling .social snobberies canalised b\ 
rules of precedence. A growing .sense of 
moral superiority, engendered partly by a 
stricter Christian faith, turned lo a racial 
arrogance which frowned on contact with 
Indians and ostracUed the progeny of 
earlier contacts. Yet with moral superior¬ 
ity went duty and standards ; one cannot 
complain that a book restricted to de¬ 
scribing, well and evocatively describing. 


social life among Victorian Anglo- 
Indians, .says little of the men who lived 
and administered far from that society. 
Only when it tells of the Punjab, and of 
the fate of Katherine Bartrum in the 
Mutiny, does something of the imperial 
grandeur and mission break through. 

“ The Exotic White Man ’’ .should be 
bought for its illustrations. Here at la.st 
a collection of pictures and carvings 
.showing what non-Europeans thought of 
the white men—Portuguese, Dutch and 
English—who visited and often conquered 
them from the seventeenth to the nine¬ 
teenth centuries 'J he text is .siipeificial, 
irrelevant, often inaccurate, obsessed with 
the guilt-cult pracli.sed in present-dav 
ethnological temples of the west. What¬ 
ever may he the final truth, these rep¬ 
resentations of white by non-white are by 
and large friendly and often very funnv 
Fhere is no hale and little fear. In fact 
they prov'ide no evidence for the author's 
fashionable interpretation of history, 
through introverted European eyes. 7 'he 
opportunity has been missed to comple¬ 
ment tlie illustrations witli an attempt 
to interpret the European impact as 
Asians and Africans may have seen it, 
rather than as Europeans of this half 
renturv may think they ought to have 
.seen it. 


MORE ART BOOKS 

A Handbook oh (jrbkk Art. By Oisela M. A. 
RichUT. Phaidon. 431 pages. 70s ilothbound, 
paperbound. 

This is the sixth edition, redesigned and with 
renumbered dlu-strations, of the b«Jok first 
published in 1959- Besides some (hanges to the 
pre\ious text, several new notes have been 
added, 'riit- photograplis are improved in the 
new format, but there are s(um* instant es where 
the greater iranspareru y uf the new paper is 
irritating. 

Victoria and Albi-.kt Muskum Yearbook, 
1969. Phniflou. 17J! pages. 

This iv thr lirst experiment in a yearbook 
intended tn pruiuole researeh into the 
\ and A's lollevtitm and lu iiurea.se the 
interest of the- regular museum visitor. Thus 
there is an artu le on the largest single exhibit 
in the mu.siMim. the roof-lntt from the Bois-le 
Diu ; anotluT is di'v(»li‘cl lo a work acquired 
in Caruna's “Theseus and the 

Minotaur.’ .Sifiolaily. and for tlu* lonverted. 

Paolo Lgcli lo. By Jolm Pope-Heiines.sy. 
Phfilfinv 188 pages. Ch. 

I'he und edition ol tfius book, first published 
in ip-io, IS partu ularlv wellome because, in 
the intervening twenty years, many of Uteello’s 
wiirks have been i IiMiied and tlie illustrations 
show llieiii m their restored stale. Gleaning 
has also added to the knowledge of Uceello and 
till tatalogue lias been anordingly revised. 

Thi Paiming.s ok I'niAN : Volume One, The 
Religious Paintings. By Harold H. Wethey. 
Phaidon. 390 pages, ilio. 

Phis latalogue is intended to run to three 
volumes, of which this, the first, is to be 
followed by one on ixirtraits and one on 
niythologieai and historieal paintings. It is a 
reference work for the professional, with 
detailed notes on the paintings. 

Italian Baroque Painting. By Ellis Water- 
house. Phaidon. 237 pages. 45s clothbound, 
27s 6d paperbound. 

The second edition of thj.s excellent book, 
which wa.s out of print, is to be welcomed. 
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The Debtor's Parity 

A good new year send-off for sterling, which went above the parity line, and 
Mr Jenkins felt confident enough at last to lift the foreign travel restrictions. But 
what remains to be done to get Britain out of debt is still disconcerting 


On Monday the British Government borrowed $175 million 
from the International Monetary Fund. On Tuesday the 
pound was traded above par against the dollar, stronger 
than at any time for 20 months. Odd ? Not really. 
Governments, like everyone else, live on credit when they 
can, nudeing n^w commitments in order to pay old debts 
falling due, so pushing the day of judgment farther away. 
And on Thursday the Chancellor of the Exchequer did what, 
as recently as October 21st, he had maintained was not pos¬ 
sible : he effectively removed all foreign travel restrictions. 

The latest drawing on the IMF was the third of four 
instalments of a $1,000 million standby credit arranged last 
June, subject only to the IMF’s belief that the British 
Government is following a sensible economic policy. 
Evidently the IMF thinks it is, and the cash has arrived. 
So the Government has more under its belt and, if it behaves 
itself, can count on another dollop of $150 million from the 
IMF in March, to help towards meeting the $400 million 
remaining to be repaid by next May on the 1965 IMF 
drawing. It is all good news for Mr Wilson. 

The encouraging fact is that Britain is almost certainly 
becoming less, rather than more, of a debtor. For instance, 
the Government waived the option to defer repayments on 
lend-lease and postwar American and Canadian loans ; on 
new year’s eve it announced £78.5 million of such repay¬ 
ments, including sen icing charges. The trouble, as the table 
shows, is that the slate will need an awful lot of wiping 
before it is clean—^if it ever is. The recorded overhang is 
more than $8 billion—of which half is due before the end 


^975—this is apart from short-term debts to foreign 
central banks and drawings on the Basle standby credit 
arranged in September, 1968, to cope with overseas sterling 
liabilities. 

It may seem curmudgeonly to go on harping about the 
extent of Britain’s debt. But this imposes the real restraint 
on the course of the British economy in the 1970s : cither 
some international co-operation must be got, or Britain must 
hold back growth in order to achieve a sizeable surplus on 
its balance of payments for an unconscionably long time. 
This may seem a debate for the decade rather than for 
the year ahead, since there are fewer debt repayments 
scheduled for 1970 than there were for 1969. Nevertheless 
the current optimism about British prospects must be 
tempered by the thought of this pile of debts. 

For the present it is an enormous relief that sterling is 
doing well, still managing to be above the parity line on 
Thursday despite the usual technical slippage on that day 
of the week. Some of this week’s uplift reflected an easing 
of Eurodollar rates by a percentage point, after 
American banks had completed their end-year window- 
dressing. And the Bank of England probably reduced its 
demand for dollars for the reserves, without which parity 
would have been reached sooner. It has been able to cream off 
a bit for the reserves and yet at the same time sec the rate 
rise, so getting the best of both worlds. (If the Bank stopped 
buying dollars altogether, the rate would go still higher.) But 
confidence abroad in the pound’s long-term prospects has 
increased considerably and this has been a major factor in 


What Britain owes 

Britain's known medium- and long-term 
debts, itemised in the table, add 
up to over $8 billion. In addition, at 
September 30, 1969, the Bank of 
England's drawings on the American 
Federal swap line totalled $1.1 billion 
(the facility amounts to $2 billion). 
Drawings on other foreign central 
banking swape are not disclosad 
(facilities amount to $1 bilKon). In 
addition, yet again, there is the ^sle 
stand-by credit of September, 1968, 
amounting in total to $2 billion. 


Medium- and long-term debts 

$ million To bo paid in: 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Deadline for 
complete 

Portugal 

12 

12 

onwards 

17 

repa|nynt 

US lino of credit 

66 

65 

2837 

2000 

US land-lease 

10 

10 

444 

2004 

Canadian line of credit 

19 

19 

828 

2000 

US economic co-operation 
administration 

12 

14 

221 

1963 

US mutual security agency 

1 

1 

38 

1987 

Germany/European payments 
union 

22 

17 

_ 

1971 

IMP—May, 1965, drawing 

400 



1970 

US Exim line of credit 

80 

80 

247 

1973-76 

Deutsche Bundesbank 
(April. 1968) 

Deutache Bundesbank 

— 

— 

60 

1972 

(August. IW) 

IMF—June, ISM. drawing 



125 

1979 


•Hi. 

1400 

1B71-73 

IMF—June, 1909, drawing 

— 


m 

1W 

IMF—3 subsequent quarterly 
instalments 

MM 


600* 


Total 

621, 

218 

7207 


«On« or fho df 0 Wingt oi SfSO million, ho« 

jK«t <0 cpfno. 

in Moreh, 

providotf tho IMF 

opprovoB.^ 
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sterling's buoyancy. It should be further strengthened by the 
travel allowance concession—long over due-- - since the Chan¬ 
cellor maintains that he can do this now and couldn’t ten 
weeks back, not because the balance of payments has 
improved further but because his earlier fears that the im¬ 
provement might be only tempcirary have been dispelled. 
Foreign exchange dealers see no reas* n why this confidenc<‘ 
should not be maintained, always provided that there is not 
a real American recession and that British Government policy 
is not bent tex) much by pre-election tactics in what is going 
to be a rough year. 

The biggest worry is the conflict of evidence about the 
rate of British economic growth. As a Christmas present, 
the Central Statistical Office offered provisional estimates 
of gross domestic product in the third quarter of 1969, the 
latest step in a welcome speeding-up of economic statistics. 
(It still means a wait of 12 weeks after the end of the 
(juarter for these particular figures, whereas the Americans 
get theirs in preliminary form in two to three w'eeks.) There 
arc three separate measures of the gross domestic product, 
according to w^hether the accounts are built up from 


expenditure, income or physical output data. Oh average, 
the Whitehall statisticians say, there was a rise, in real terms, 
of over one half per cent between the second and third 
quarters, implying an annual growth rate of something over 
2 per cent. On the other hand, the output measure showed 
a slight fall. Moreover, spanning from the third quarter of 
196R to the third quarter of 1969, you can take your choice 
between annual growths of about 1 per cent, per cent, 
or 3 per cent. There is no reason to suppose that one measure 
is more or less reliable than another and some sort of 
compromise has to be accepted, although it is hard to sec 
how income statistics, which provide the most buoyant picture, 
overstate the case, unless those overworked tax inspectors, 
said to be at their wits’ end, arc actually nosing out under- 
recorded items. 

We still believe, as wc said last week, that the basic trend 
in Britain's real annual economic growth is now around 2J 
per cent. But it would be nice to know. And it must be 
hoped that some of the discrepancies have been resolved by 
the time the Chancellor comes to draw up his 1970 budget. 
Otherwise, does he stick in a pin ? 


Perhaps ICI Should Have Bid for Courtaulds 

Why did ICI put in its Christmas eve bid for Viyella ? And in such apparent haste ? 


To all outward appearances, the board of Imperial Chemical 
Industries made up its mind to get Viyella and announce its 
bid in rather less than a week. Much earlier in the year, 
when he was firmly in the ( hair of Viyt*lla and it still looked 
as if nothing could unseat him, Mr Joe Hyman had suggested 
that ICI would be forced to form s<)mc sort of defensive 
merger against Courtaulds. At that stage ICI was still clinging 
to the notion of keeping independent from the textile industry. 
Then, within the past six months, the Government put its ban 
on further mergers among the large Lancashire companies 
following the advice of Mr Edmund Dell’s committee. Noth¬ 
ing has happened since then to justify a reappraisal of its 
policy. Mr Hyman’s departure from Viyella is an event which 
certainly facilitates potential regroupings. But the presence 
or absence of Mr Hyman was not the rock on which Govern¬ 
ment policy rested. Why then has I(]!I hardly waited until 
his scat was cold before slapping in a bid, probably 
unwelcome, which contravenes CJovemmenl policy, without 
consulting Viyella or the other party in its grand plan, 
Carrington and Dewhurst ? 

ICI is offering no explanation at this stage. As usual, 
rumours abound, one of the most interesting being that 
Hoechst, the German textile giant, was about to make a bid. 
Another is that Courtaulds and the new Lord Kearton were. 
After all, if ICI does not respect the Government’s ban, why 
should anyone else ? A third, stoutly denied by the companies 
concerned, is that Viyella, together with Carrington and 
Dewhurst, arc in greater difficulties than meet the eye—and 
the falls in profit that do meet the eye are pretty bad. Yet 
another is that the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation was 
about to launch a surprise move. None of these reasons Is 
quite good enough, and the first task of Mr Harold Lever’s 
committee on the textile industry must be to establish the 
reasons for Id’s hurry, for thereby hangs a tale. 

When the Lever committee’s predecessor, the Dell 
committee, sounded out opinions on the best structure for 
the textile industry, ICI had its chance to take up the cause 
of greater concentration and offer to play the part of the 
IRC in doing .so. Either the offer was rejected, or ICI muffed 
the chance. The textile slump of the past few months, from 



ICrs Men and Ctephem ; Courtaulds" Kearton 


which Courtaulds appears to have insulated itself, and the 
collapse of one of the ICI proteges, Klinger, has obviously 
caused some radical and rapid rethinking. 

Possibly Id’s conversion to the advantages of being deep 
in textiles has been an over-hasty reaction to a slump in 
demand. On the other hand, Courtaulds’ resilience during the 
slump may ha\'e had something to do with it. As Mr Hyman 
warned at the time of the ban, “ Courtaulds could make life 
extremely difficult with their freedom to camouflage any loss 
leading tactics in textiles with profits from their fibres . . . they 
have market shares in the industry in many cases larger than 
all the other top four companies together.” Perhaps ICI has 
come to the same conclusion as Mr Hyman. Assuming for the 
moment that the object of the bid is to create an ICI-aligncd 
textile giant rather than to force the government to do souic- 
thing about Courtaulds, what can ICI offer ? 

^y new merger of Viyella with Carrington and 
Dewhurst could be seen as one step in a much 
grander design for a textile conglomerate taking in 
Qualitejc-Klinger (of which ICI may end up by owning 20 
per cent), Listers (in which it owns 20 per cent) and even 
the burgeoning Nottingham Manufacturing (which is one 
of Qualitex’s largest customers and has already had merger 
talks with Carringtons). What ICI could then contribute 
to such a much larger textile group is management expertise 
and the use of advanced management techniques, together 
with the experience of handling large investments. But Viyella 
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has just had a management upheaval, Carrington and Dew- 
hurst is in the midst of a rationalisation programme, and they 
have no wish to merge with each other at this stage. As ICI 
would readily admit, it has no great repository of knowledge 
and experience in textiles. In the end this is what the 
Lever committee is going to want to sec before it is convinced 
that it will be in the national interest to waive the ban on 
mergers. Otherwise, the main and only benefit will be to 
ICI, in the form of a secure outlet for its fibres. ICI might 
equally have a job persuading its shareholders, if they were 
consulted, that a belated leap into textiles will bring them 
any dividends. The board’s announced intention not to end 
up in control of the textile giant it wants to create must, 
given the present shortage of good textile management, take 
several years to realise. If ICI is given the go-ahead, then 
there will inevitably be a scramble by other fibre manufac¬ 
turers poKably for those companies that ICI wants. If ICI 
emerges as the winner, then there is the prospect (^f two verti¬ 
cally integrated giants slogging it out. 

Mr Lever’s committee might, in the circumstances, be 
more interested in some of the other options. For example 
it might : 

(1) Decide to follow American practice and ban links 
between textile companies and fibre companies. This would 
force Courtaulds to divest itself of its fibre interests. But 
the United States, much like ICI, is increasingly out on a 
limb in this. In Japan and Europe, fibre makers are becom¬ 
ing increasingly marketing-conscious and arc following the 
Courtaulds philosophy of vertical integration. This guarantees 
a market for a new product, and makes sure that fashion 
changes and new ideas are fed back up the line. It also 
enables the company to reduce stocks and iron out the violent 
stock level changes that cause textile cycles. But if Courtaulds 
has to divest itself of its fibres then so should ICI. If textile 
makers should buy fibres from the cheapest source, fibre 
makers should also buy their chemicals from the cheapest 
source. 

(2) Which leads to the other idea that has been floated 
for the past decade by Lord Kearton : that in a few years 
there are going to be only about ten fibre makers competing 
internationally (the candidates are set out in the chart) 
and wc had better make sure at least one is British. However, 
the other strand of his argument is that such a giant fibre 
producer must be integrated with a textile company. Which 
means that, logically. Id’s original bid to take over 
Courtaulds in 1961 was the right strategy and should be 
revived. But the questions are—would ICI pay the right price 
this time, and who would then run the monster ? 


Man-mada fibra producara: tha big 10 
1968 (Eatimataa) 

Tonnaa '000 Calluloaica Synthatica Total 

Du Pont (USA) 25 646 670 

AKU/Glanzatofr/Pabelta 

(Holland) ' 290 270 560 

Courtaulds (UK) 386 85 470 

Celanasa Corp (USA) 205 175 380 

Rhone Poulenc (France) 175 195 370 

Monsanto (USA) 5 275 280 

ICI (UK) — 215 215 

Toyo Rayon (Japan) 15 170 185 

Hoechst (Germany) 55 110 165 

Teijin (Japan) 30 90 120 

If a 57^0 or graatar share is held in a company then that company's output it 
included In ne entirety. In the cate of 50/50 companies only half the output is 
included. If leas than 50%. nothing. The whole output of Fiber Industries in the 
USA in which ICI holds 37% is thus allocated to the Celanese Corporation. 

(3) There need not necessarily be only one fibre corporation. 
Why not have two ? The present range of ICI and 
Courtaulds fibres is complementary and the two companies 
could each compete in a different segment. However, this 
is not a good solution if it leads each company to try to 
expand the range of its products and duplicate research and 
development without having the present Courtaulds advan¬ 
tage of close ties with the users. If the goal is to keep some 
competition going, it can be achieved in another way : 

(4) Setting out some rules of the game. With the Government 
in the cleft stick of wanting both concentration in industry 
and greater competition, one of the answers is to have 
special rules for large monopolistic units. These would ensure, 
first and foremost, a detailed disclosure of the profits made 
from each fibre, and from each textile operation, so that 
the efficiency of the company and the achievements of ration¬ 
alisation can be seen and then believed. It is extraordinary 
that one cannot say with certainty either that Courtaulds 
is, or is not, making profits on its textile operation even 
as a whole, let alone on individual textile operations. There 
w^ould also have to be rules on giving all comers equal acce&s 
to fibres and discounts equal to those enjoyed by group 
companies. And, though this is difficult, making sure that 
group companies buy their supplies from the cheapest source. 

(5) The other option it has is to reaffirm the conclusions of 
the Dell committee and pour another bucket of cold water on 
the latest bash fire of merger mania. This may not appeal to 
the new rationaliser at Min tech, Mr Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn, but it is a sensible decision. Nothing, to repeat the 
basic point, has changed in the textile industry since Dell. 
What the Lever committee could do is to get the new Com¬ 
mission for Industry and Manpower cracking on some rules 
of the monopolistic game, of which the most important \s 
greater disclosure of information. 


Too Many Ports in the Med 

Competition from the container terminals of northern Europe is 


hitting the Mediterranean, and especially Italy s, 

The harsh fact is that fewer ports arc needed. Europe’s inter¬ 
continental trade is now carried by container trains and lorries, 
to one or two vast terminals to be loaded on a few large 
ships where formerly many little ships jobbed up and down 
the coastline. The Mediterranean is at a disadvantage because 
its ports have failed to invest fast enough in container** 
handling facilities* whereas the poits of northern Europe 
have been prepared to suffer heavy capital losses to build 
up their position. In addition Italy is at a disadvantage 
geographically, isolated from the industrial heartland of 
northern Europe by the. Alps, and cut off by the closure of 
the Suez canal from the main trade routes from Europe 
to the cast. 


ports 

The port authorities at Venice arc enthusiastically sponsor¬ 
ing a four-lane, 164-kilomctre highway as the key to success¬ 
ful competition with Rotterdam and Antwerp for the seaborne 
commerce of south Germany and Austria. But they have 
a long way to go. Construction has only been started on 
the 58-kilomctre stretch from Venice to Vittorio Vencto, and 
some knotty problems of international negotiation and 
financing—^not to mention Alpine engineering—have yet 
to be solved, before completion of the road can even be 
contemplated. 

Even many firms in the Milan-Turin industrial zone,.whose 
natural outlet is Genoa, arc re-examining the economics, and 
some of them are diverting traffic to North Sea ports ; the 
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latter are said even to be handling merchandise from as far 
south as Naples. Bearing in mind the rapidly improving road, 
rail and water communications along the Rome-Milan-Basle- 
Rotterdam axis, this is quite conceivable. Indeed, even the 
connections of the northern Italian ports with their own back¬ 
door in the Po Valley leave a lot to be desired. The situation 
of Venice, for one, would greatly improve with completion 
of the Milan-Cremona-Po canal, to provide a navigable 
waterway all the way from Ital/s industrial capital to the 
Adriatic. As for Genoa, the only commercial road through 
the Appenines, the Via Aurelia, is a slow, tortuous bottle¬ 
neck. The situation will be improved by completion, possibly 
in 1972, of the Autostrada dei Trafori (“of the Tunnels”), 
linking the Gulf of Genoa with the Simplon route across 
the Alps. At least a third main highway will be needed by 
1975, according to the Genoa chamber of commerce, assum¬ 
ing that traffic between the city and Milan continues to 
grow at the pace of over 26 per cent a year recorded in the 
period 1961-68. 

Each port has its own assets and drawbacks, and ought to 
be aiming at specialisation on its strengths. Venice is a 
special cas<^, centre of the hot war between the supporters 
of port development and the supporters of historic buildings 
(sec The Economist, November 29, 1969). Many Venetians 
are prepared to sacrifice the historic past for the industrial 
future, but it could be that Venice is fated to be over¬ 
shadowed by Trieste, which in 1968 replaced it as Ttaly*s 
second largest general port. Mainly as the result of a sharp 
increase in petroleum traffic, Trieste’s volume in 1968 leapt 
to a little over 20 million tons, from some 8.7 million in 
the previous year. The problem of Cxcnoa, Italy’s largest port, 
whose trade now' runs at a rate of around 50 million tons 
a year, is simply one of money. The port has become too 
small for the demands upon it. ft is losing business, including 
by diversion to less congested terminals, because of turn- 
round delays compounded by industrial disputes. The latter 
do not seem at all to have diminished since the merging last 
summer of the several private agencies previously responsible 
for stevedoring services into a single entity, Seport, with 
the aim of achieving a more efficient, economical, trouble- 
free operation. 

The consortium which nms the port is forward-looking. 
It has established a petroleum terminal which can already 
handle ioo,ooo-ton tankers, and aims to step up to the 
higher ranges now increasingly coming into service. It opened 
last summer what is claimed to be the first “ authentic ” 
container terminal in the Mediterranean, and plans to have 
a second one in service by the spring of 1971. Above all, blue¬ 
prints have been drawn up for a whole new harbour complex, 
at Voltri, a little up the coastline, to relieve congestion at 
the existing port, jammed tightly up against the backdrop 
of hills. But to carry out this programme needs about £80 
million, and that is more than the port authorities can lay 
their hands on ai the moment. It is even more than the 
£60 million which Rome has allocated for the first phase 
of the “ Blue Plan,” the five-year programme for port devel¬ 
opment over the period 1970-75. It is rather typical of present 
conditions in Italy that no further instalments have so far 
been forthcoming, so that a number of projects started under 
the programme have been left stranded in mid-stream. 

nic Genoese complain that, instead of concentrating the 
financial effort upon a few major, high priority projects cal¬ 
culated to yield rapid economic benefits, the Italian govern¬ 
ment has dribbled away the funds in tiny rivulets. The first 
fi6o million went to as many as 27 ports. According to 
the least two of these cannot be found on the 

have only been developed and used by the 
the second world war. In all there are 144 
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harbours dotted around the Italian boot, and each has its 
politician to advance a claim for aid, most insistent in the 
case of “ honourable ” ports, with a history going back as 
far as Romulus and Remus, if not Aeneas. 

Now comes the second live-year plan, the so-called 
“ Project 80,” from the year in which it is scheduled to 
conclude. This has a long appendix devoted to the maritime 
industry. On paper, it looks better than the Blue Plan, which 
made no attempt to tackle the problems of the ports on an 
integrated basis. However, Project 80 has come under fire 
for going too far in the opposite direction. It comes down 
heavily in favour of regional planning. Thus, it recommends 
that the Upper Tyrrhenian ports of Genoa, Savona, Livorno 
and La Spezia be developed in concert, each with its own 
special functions. Because of an ample hinterland, Livorno 
seems qualified to become a major container port. Genoa 
should specialise in the quick tumround of high value mer¬ 
chandise, while continuing to function as the leading 
passenger terminal and the focal point for Mediterranean 
coastal traffic, and should pursue also its evolution as a 
harbour for supertankers. 

Similarly, in the upper Adriatic, Trieste and Venice also 
should co-ordinate their forward planning. Because of "the 
problem of the historic centre, Venice should consider resign¬ 
ing itself to becoming an entrepot and coastal traffic depot, 
while still retaining its passenger business. Trieste should 
evolve as the regional headquarters for expanding two-way 
trade between the Mediterranean and the Middle East and 
the industrial heartland of the Danube. 

The difficulty is that this neat parcelling out of roles is 
highly controversial. Genoa is not going to hand over the 
container business it has been so sedulously cultivating to 
Livorno, and also regards askance proposals for a revival, 
of La Spezia ; ancient rivalries are also too long and too 
deep between Venice and Trieste. When it comes to hand¬ 
ing out money, other harbours farther south have their claims 
too. The Casa Per II Mezzogiorno has received some 
£26 million for the development of 16 ports on the main¬ 
land and in the islands. If the Italian government tries to 
meet all the conflicting claims thrust at it by political interests, 
it may end up by ruining all. 


Traffic in major Italian ports, 1968 



Volume 

% of Total 

P6rt 

(tons '000,000) 

Voluma 

Genoa 

51.1 

17.9 

Trieste 

21.1 

7.8 

Venice 

19.9 

7.1 

Naples 

17.7 

6.2 

Savone-Vado 


4.9 

La Spezia 

10.9 

4.0 

Ravenna 

9.9 

3.6 

Leghorn 

9.2 

3.4 
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BANKING GROUP 


Highlights from the Statement by the Chairman, 

The Right Hon. Lord Carrington, P.C., K.C.M.G., M.C. 

^ Good progress made in complex task of merging Australia and New Zealand Bank and 
The English, Scottish and Australian Bank. Objective is to achieve "Unity Day" by 
1st October, 1970, when A.N.Z. Banking Group will hecome the operating trading bank. 

The new group operates not only in the fast growth area of the Pacific but has effective 
links throughout the world and particularly with the British banking system and 
money markets in London, Europe and North America. 

^ Number of branches of merging banks increased by 21 since last year: New York office 
opened in December 1968 now fully established and operating successfully: 
activities in Japan furthered hy representative office recently opened in Tokyo. 

^ Gross income increased in all sectors of business but Group adjusted profits marginally 
down compared with the previous year due to salary increases and heavy costs incurred 
in further expansion of computer installations. 

^ Once again savings bank subsidiaries and, in particular, Esanda Ltd., the hire purchase 
subsidiary, make valuable contributions to overall results. 

^ Warm appreciation expressed to 18,000 staff for an enthusiastic and successful 
year's work. 

^ Australia and New Zealand — the main fields of the Group's operations—are enjoying 
high levels of prosperity, with prospects for continued rapid growth. 

^ Outlook for two merging banks shows that the new A.N.Z. Banking Group is commencing 
operations at a challenging time. 



1968 £'000 

1969 £'000 

Consolidated Net Profit 

6,336 

6,918 

Cost of Dividends 

2,688 

3,055 

Total Shareholders' Funds 

52,988 

56,851 

Deposits 

1,094,781 

1,241,527 

Advances 

559,059 

644,686 

Total Assets 

1,385,011 

1,579,254 

The 1968 amounts represent a notional consolidation of the figures of A.N.2. Bank at 30th September. 


196S and E. S. ft A. Bank at 30th Juna, 1968. 

Thu 1969 consolidated Net Profit figure includes profits of E. S. fr A. Bank for a fifteen month period. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts with full text of the Chairman's Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, 

Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited 

71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. incorporating A.N.Z. Bank and E. S. ft A. BSnk 
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Energy: Aubrey Jones 
goes down the mine 


A 10 per cent increase in the price of 
coal, due to he announced by the Prices 
and Incomes Board on Friday, might 
seem a bit academic to a Britain facing 
new year temperatures hovering around 
the freezing point, and with the certainty 
of voltage reductions on the national 
power grid and the possibility of actual 
power cuts. But the increase to be con¬ 
ceded to the National Coal Board, which 
still pro>’ides Britain’s major source of 
primary energy (34 per cent), is only part 
of the job which Mr Aubrey Jones’s board 
wants to do in the next few months. 

The immediate problem for the NCB 
was that without the increase, worth £65 
million in a full year, its 1969-70 accounts 
would show a Joss of up to £20 million, 
more than double the deficit of a year ago. 
The coal increase is likely to force a 
3 per cent rise in the bulk sales prices of 
the Central Electricity Generating Board, 
a fact trumpeted by the CEC^B four full 
days before the PIB report was released, 
but it is not the present rise which is most 
worrying to the (Government, the NCB, 
and the power industry at large. Behind 
the need for the rise—which comes only 
three months after the Jones board allowed 
a £13 million increase in East Midlands 
coalfield prices—is the danger that the 
whole coal industry may still be too large 
and too unstable. 

Thanks to the technical crisis facing 
the electricity generation industry, more 
coal than ever is being consumed by near- 
obsolete power stations to make up for 
the power not being supplied by the new 
magnox nuclear stations and the notorious 
300 megawatt generator units. The irony 
is that at a time when the NCB is facing 
multi-million pound losses it is having 
excellent sales. The current NCB stockpile 
is only 19 million tons compared with 
28.7 million tons a year ago. But when 
the CEGB does sort out its equipment 
problems it will stop buying the extra 
coal. 

It is an open secret that at least a third 
of present coal purchases by the power 
stations would end tomorrow if the Gov- 
emm^t would allow alternjitive fuels, 
or North Sea gas, to be used. 

At least 6 million tons of the 70 
itonii&h which the CEGB is burning each 



year carries heavy (jovernment subsidies. 
With only 13 per cent of coal sales being 
taken up by the domestic market, which 
is getting smaller every year, only sales 
to power .stations can keep anything like 
the pre.sent number of coal mines open. 

Increasing productivity should be the 
key to the price problem. Each extra 
hundredweight of coal a shift which, the 
miners can produce is worth £10 million 
a year to the NCB. But the marked rise 
in coal productivity of the later 1960s 
has now fallen away to almost nothing. 
Output per man shift, the gauge of coal 
productivity, .stood at 43.47 cwt at the 
last count—only 1.77 cwt better than a 
year earlier. And it may not even be any¬ 
thing to do with the mineworkers them¬ 
selves which is causing this. The faster 
the miners work, the quicker the coal 
faces, where the actual coal cutting is 
done, must be made available to them. 
And an increasing number of reports 
flowing back to London show that enough 
faces just cannot be prepared in time for 
the new high speed combination of miner 
and machine. 

Mr Jones and his men are to undertake 
a rigorous efficiency audit of the mines. 
It may be that this second part of the PIB 
probe into coal will reveal flaws in the 
commercial structure of the NCB. But 
what is more likely to emerge is a con¬ 
firmation of the industry’s own fear that 
it has reached a plateau of productivity 
and modernisation, and that, as a result, 
it will not be alble to continue during the 
1970 S at the size or in the manner which 
the output rises of the 1960s had 
encouraj^. ' 


Chemicals 

Nationalised 
merger ? 

Tentative discussions have been held by 
Lord Melchett of the British Steel Cor¬ 
poration and Lord Robens of the National 
Coal Board on the possibility of a link up 
between the chemical sides of their two 
nationalised industries. It is the kind of 
amalgamation that would make a great 
deal of sense. Both chemical divisions are 
based on the same product: coal gas. The 
NCB bums 6 million tons of coal a year 
to provide domestic coke and the BSCG 
over 16 million tons for the metalluigical 
coke necessary for processing steel. 
Together they have a turnover from coal 
gas products totalling around £28 million 
a year. But at the moment much of their 
work and plant are duplicated side by side. 
'Inhere is, in fact, already some co-opera¬ 
tion but if the two sides were to integrate 
completely they could become a major 
chemical corporation. 

Coal gas is a rich but inexpensive source 
of a wide variety of hydrocarbons. In the 
past much of it was produced and used 
by the Gas Board as a high quality fuel, 
but it has now been largely replaced by 
natural gas and its use is restricted to 
chemical purposes. As such it is the base 
from which most synthetic dyes and drugs 
are made. Toluene for explosives, benzole 
for octane fuels, and resins for paints, 
plastics and nylon are aW derived from 
various stages of coal gas distillation. The 
demand for these chemicals is high. Most 
of them are sold directly to the big 
chemical companies and, although profits 
are reasonable, if the two state-owned 
groups were to meige they would be able 
to break into the still more profitable con- 
.sunier product side. They could also more 
ea.sily shoulder the heavy capital invest¬ 
ment needed for new process plant and 
research. At Che moment the expansion 
of each chemical subsidiary is restricted 
by the amount of coal gas made available 
by the output of their parent industries. 

It was to increase tlie profitability of its 
chemical interests that the BSC this week 
set up a new d'ivi.sion specially to look 
after the distillation and marketing of 
coal gas products. Steel’s chemical division 
will be responsible for 19 coke ovens and 
four separate processing plants but its 
starting turnover of £5 million is expected 
to grow rapidly to nearer £14 million 
when all BSC’s chemical interests are put 
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under it. Some of diese, like Staveley 
Chemicals, are also partly owned by the 
NCB. Thus the possible merger between 
the two groups would be rationalisation at 
its best, but none of the NGB*s and BSG's 
political masters will want any action 
until the next general election is out of 
the way. 

Rolls-Royce 

Trimming the tail 

The last time that Rolls-Royce dismissed 
3,000 men was in the spring of 1962 when 
the company was running out of work. 
On I'uesday another cut-^back was 
announced, this time of nearly 3,400, 
equal to 7 per cent of the aero-engine 
labour force (excluding the former Bristol 
Siddeley factories). But this time the order 
books are full and management is attempt¬ 
ing to save on adniinis-trative overheads. 
Tlie reductions are mainly among office 
staff. 

Managements will sympathise with 
Rolls-Royce. Office administration is a 
growth industry that most firms find 
harder to cut back than they do excess 
labour on the factory floor. In recent 
years there have been memorable 
prunings of headquarters staff at, most 
notably, Shell and the General Electric 
Company. Conceivably, Rolls-Royce too 
has put on fat during the past few years 
that can be sloughed off without loss of 
efficiency. 'But an aero-engine company's 
reputation depends on the after-sales 
.service it offers customers and that 
inevitably involves a great deal of unpro¬ 
ductive paper work. Gan Ro'lls-Royce 
cut back as sharply and as quickly as 
this—the run down must be completed 
by the middle of the year—^without jerks 
and dislocation ? With the redundancies 
all concentrated in administration, the 
reduction in the office force will be 
proportionately much sharper than the 
overall figure of 7 per cent might suggest. 
It happens, however, to be the only area 
where Rolls-Royc.e can make quick cost 
savings to improve its dejected profits 
figures. And with the aircraft industry 
hanging on to its labour force in the face 
of a dwindling volume of production 
work, employment is running still at 
nearly 240,000. One wonders how much 
staff could be shed by other companies 
if they applied the .same slimming tech¬ 
nique as Rolls-Royce. 

Arms exports 

Whose cup, whose 
lip?__ 

Had the £120 million Libyan arms 
contract with Britain gone according to 
plan, .shipments of completed anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft missiles would have 
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begun in a matter of weeks ,• many of the 
missiles are actually in factories of the 
British Aircraft Corporation waiting for 
delivery. It therefore became a matter 
of some importance to BAG to know 
whether the Libyans intended to pay for 
them, and the November progress pay¬ 
ments due on the deal became a test 
case. If the Libyans had paid up by 
Christmas, the company would have kept 
its negotiating teams in Libya, patiently 
turning up for appointments that the 
other side never kept, with the idea of 
re-negotiatiitg the contract to include a 
mix of weapons more in keeping with 
the new regime’s political needs. The 
original contract was planned, like the 
similar sy.‘!tenj being sold to Saudi Arabia, 
as a defence against attacks from 
Egypt, however the previou.s government 
described it for home consumption. But 
Christmas went without the payment 
being made ; on Monday BAG announced 
it was cancelling the contract and has 
already withdrawn mosft of its men from 
labya. 

The.se are shock tactics, designed either 
to jolt the Libyans into re-opening talks 
which the regime said it wanted to 
continue or leave BAG in the not 
unsatisfactory position of holding .some¬ 
thing like £20 million of Libyan advance 
payments, and the missiles against which 
these payments were made. It i.s a nice 
point who legally owns them. They are 
useless to Libya as they stand, without 
the supporting equipment that BAG has 
stopped making and the technical aid it 
is now not supplying. But to BAG the 
rockets are an easily saleable asset for 
which there are likely to be plenty of 
other foreign buyers. Hence the ultimatum 
to Libya. 

Post Office 

Dial-a-bargain 


From next March, it will begin to be 
possible to dial telephone calls direct 
across the North Atlantic, starting in 
Ix)ndon and New York and bringing in 
other cities over the next two years. At 
2d a second or los a minute, these are 
cut-price calls designed to attract a 
new range of customers. The present peak¬ 
time charge for a three-minute minimum 
is £2 I os od. Even when this comes 
down to £2 5s od in the spring, it still 
leaves a big competitive margin for the 
direct-dialled calls. 

The revised transatlantic charges are 
part of a bumper spring bundle from the 
Post Office which will leave its customers 
about £5 millipn a year better off—and 
hopefully also bolster traffic. The idea is 
td bring charges more closely into line 
with costs, which on international tele¬ 
communications used to mean cuts. 
But overseas telephone services made a 
whopping 20 pet* cent return on capital 
during 1968-69, overseas telex netting an 
almost indecent 33 per cent plus. The 
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A eo-axia/ cable—splicing transatlantic calls 


only international loss-makers are telc- 
gram.s. Under the new cliarge structure 
the.se will now cost is a word to anywhere 
on the continent, instead of the present 
7d-is fid range, and is estimated to mean 
a fairly sStiff price increase. Even so, 
overseas telegrams are expected to make 
a £1.3 million loss (on costs of £3 mil¬ 
lion) in the current postal year. 

(Overseas telex charges, on the other 
liand, are now in for some hefty cuts on 
March 21st, from 25 per cent for North 
.‘\inerican traffic up to 50 per cent for 
some European countries. On continental 
telephone calls the new charges will dis¬ 
criminate against operator-connected 
calls to encourage jx^ople to dial their 
calls. This means that operator calls to 
some countries will actually go up, though 
self-dialled calls will be cheaper than at 
present. This should help to increase 
further the proportion of STD calls to 
the continent, already at 57 per cent last 
year. International subscriber dialling is 
still only available in London and five 
provincial cities, but per cent of all 
international calls originate from these 
areas. At the moment seven European 
countries can be reached from Britain on 
STD, the common market countries minus 
Italy, plus Switzerland and Norway. Italy 
should be connected soon—experimental 
lines are already in operation. 

The snag is, of course, reliability. On 
home STD calls, the equipment failure 
rate is said officially to be a little over 
8 per cent. This will be higher on inter¬ 
national calls because of the more com¬ 
plicated routes to be travelled—but much 
also depends on the quality of the tele¬ 
phone seiidce il)^ 'the receiving country. 
Dialled calls to France, for instance, have 
a success rate ranging from rather more 
than half to under a fifth, depending on 
which part of the country they go to. 
With the recent deterioration in the New 
York telephone system, self diallers could 
have a hard time getting through. 


Decimalisation 

Goodbye to 
halfcrowns 


The last day of the old year saw the 
demonetisation of the half crown—the last 
coin change in the decimalisation pro- 
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gramme until D-day on February i5> 
1971. But people 'have been giving up 
their halfcrowns less readily than their 
halfpennies (which ceased to be legal 
tender last July). Of the 400 million half- 
crowns in circulation at the end of 1968, 
when Ithe Mint stopped striking any more, 
the progres.sivc withdrawal during 1969 
had brought back only 240 million at the 
end of the'year instead of an expected 300 
million. One reason for hanging on to 
them must have b^en their continuing use¬ 
fulness in quite a few as yet unconverted 
slot machines. l*here will now be a 
period of grace of a month or so when 
banks and crown post offices still accept 
halfcrowns at face value. Specially deserv¬ 
ing cases, like charities with lots of collect¬ 
ing boxes to empty, may get even longer. 

The experience of the Decimal 
Currency Board has been that large firms 
are wav ahead of the smaller ones with 
their D-day preparations. At the time of 
the last survey in September, 88 per cent 
of firms with 1,000 or more employees 
had taken positive action on machine 
conversion or replacement ; among firms 
with up to 30 employees the percentage 
was only 38* A lot of the tiddlers are 
likely to wait for the final publicity 
barrage planned for the weeks 
immediately preceding D-day until they 
do anything. The last instalment of new 
coins—the decimal coppers with ip, ip 
and 2p—-cannot be introduced until then 
because they have no exact £sd equiva¬ 
lents. Of the decimal coins in circulation 
already, the florin (lop) and the shilling 
(5p) have caused no problem becAU.se they 
are interchangeable with existing coins. 
The new seven-sided los (5op) coin, after 
some initial public indignation and a few 
forgery scares, now seems to have gained 
reasonable acceptance—^with the criminals 
of Britain demonstrating their trust by 
stealing a few sacks of them on Tuesday. 
Indeed the initial stockpile of 120 million 
seven-sided coins has run out so quickly 
that there is now talk of re-issuing some 
of the old I os notes to beat the shortage. 


Shipbuilding 

On the cheap 


Swan Hunter, Britain’s biggest shipbuild- 
jers, is likely soon to increase its steel 
output by 25 per cent. Although the 
board has yet to make a decision, it is 

S that it will shortly approve an 
nt of £1.5 million to £2 million 
recessing planjt. This small invest- 
achieve a major increase in 


capacity has already been adopted by 
Scott Lithgow on the Lower Clyde, 
another of the pacemakers in Britain’s 
shipbuilding industry. It is in marked 
contrast to the £16 million investment 
Harland and Wolff has almost completed 
in Belfast, which will enable it to build 
million-ton tankers, if and when there 
is ever a demand for such monsters, but 
could help to put it back in the financial 
doldrums of a couple of years ago. 

In fact the two approaches reflect the 
diflTering geographical and other positions 
of these companies. Swan Hunter’s bottle¬ 
neck is steel capacity, and so to some 
extent is Scott Lithgow’s, while Harland 
and Wolff happens to have a lot of 
lebensraum, making k ideally situated for 
investment in really modem dock facili¬ 
ties. It is installing a crane capable of 
lifting 840 tons, and has already made a 
big mark in the giant tanker field. It is 
building two tankers of over 250,000 tons 
each for Esso, and another two for Mr 
Aristotle Onassis. Swan Hunter, though 
capable of building giant tankers, has 
chosen to concentrate on the more com¬ 
plicated tyj>es of ship, with the idea 
of being able to gear up its earnings by 
doing more of the finishing trades. With 
£220 million of orders, and an order 
book extending to the end of 1973, the 
company can afford to be choosey about 
the business it takes and has just lost 
.some big orders by tendering too high. 

The price at which orders are taken 
is in fact crucial to realistic shipbuilding. 
Costs are rising the world over, even in 
Japan, and some people seem to think 
it does not matter what price they pay to 
prop up home industry so long as this gets 
export orders, viz the latest support 
from the British taxpayer for Upper 
Clyde Shipbuilders. Such a policy can 
only damage the long-temi efficiency of 
an industry, and merely spurs on the 
subsidy race between the shipbuilding 
nations. 

At present the Dutch government is 
thinking of increasing its shipbuilding sub¬ 
sidies, after its industry lost several orders 
to countries with higher subsidies. Com¬ 
mon market members originally agreed to 
stop subsidies during 1970, but this idea 
was shelved following pressure from 
France, Italy, and Germany. 


Productivity 

Industry's progress 

British industry’s gross output—the total 
value of goods made—amounted to 
£4,700 per worker in 1968, while net 
output—the value added to materials at 
each stage of production, including gross 
margins—^was just over £2,000 per 
worker. This latter figure had increased 
48 per cent in value since 1963 ; if wages 
and salaries are deducted from it, it conies 
down to under £1,000 per employee, 
which has to cover such things as insur¬ 
ance, pen.sions, rents, rates, taxes and 
advertising, as well as depreciation and 
profits. 

These are some of the provisional 
findings of the 1968 census of produc¬ 
tion, published in this week\s Board of 
Tradi^ Journal, compiled from returns 
received up to November, 1969, by which 
time firms representing approximately 
three-quarters of employment in the 
census industries had responded. The 
complete picture is not expected to be 
significantly different but, when all the 
returns are in, more detailed individual 
industry reports will be compiled. This, 
the last of the quinquennial censuses, is 
to be replaced by smaller annual surveys, 
with more detailed information being 
given in the Board of Trade’s quarterly 
Business Monitors. 

For the present, what more can be 
deduced from this week’s figures ? 
Numbers employed in industry actually 
fell by I per cent between 1963 and 1968, 
due to declines in mining and construc¬ 
tion, with only a small increase in manu¬ 
facturing, confined to non-operative 
employees. The total wages and salaries 
bill topped £10 billion, 36 per cent more 
than in 1963, while costs of materials and 
power rose 41 per cent to £24 billion, 
with turnover up 43 per cent at 
£49 billion. 

On a ranking of net output per 
employee, the spirit distilling and com¬ 
pounding industry comes out best, at 
£6,129 per man, closely followed by 
mineral oil refining at £5,814. At tine 
other end of the scale, clothing and foot- 
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wear and many of the textile industries 
added not much more than £1,000 to 
the value of the raw materials, com¬ 
panies making overal'ls and men’s shirts 
and underwear coming right at the 
bottom with net output ^ only £935 per 
employee. 

Computers 

IBM unbundles 

International Business Machines, the 
goliath of the computer industry, will 
almost certainly change its pricing 
policies for Britain and probably the 
rest of Europe in the near future. Just 
as it started doing in the United States 
last summer, IBM will make one chaige 
for computer hardware and other charges 
for software and services instead of 
lumping everything together under one 
price as it does now. This unbundling, as 
it is called in the industry, should have 
far-reaching effects but it is by no means 
certain what they will be or whom they 
will favour. 

However, one point is clear: it would 
take a brave man to stand up and say 
IBM will be hurt by the move. Many 
American abser\'ers originally thought 
unbundling would dramatically open up 
the market to independent software 
companies but this has not been the case 
so far. American software companies are 
still finding plenty of customers for 
utility and applications programmes too 
specialised for a giant like IBM to bother 
with, but competing directly with IBM’s 
standard programme packages is another 
matter. There is little reason to think the 
situation will be different in Europe. 

It is easy to see how the American 
prophets went wrong. When IBM 
unbundled, partly to ward off anti-trust 
moves from the American Justice 
Department, it lowered its hardware 
prices by a measly 3 per cent—far less 
than the average cost of the software and 
services it had l^en providing free 
with the hardware. Observers thought 
customers would object to paying more 
for software and services, the fastest grow¬ 
ing areas of the computer industries, and 


that the software firms would then step in. 
But they had not reckoned on the persua¬ 
siveness of the mighty IBM sales force or 
the company’s sheer domination of the 
market. The situation after unbundling 
was pinpointed in a survey of 40 IBM 
customers carried out by Brandon Applied 
Systems for the First Manhattan 
Company, a Wall Street brokerage house. 
As a result of the unbundling, the 40 
customers will spend about 13 per cent 
more in 1970 than they did in 1969. But 
at least 60 per cent of this increase will 
go to IBM, Brandon says, although First 
Manhattan claims a better estimate would 
^ 75 cent. This has led First 
Manhattan to raise its estimate of IBM's 
1970 earnings from $9.25 per share to 
$9.85. This compares with about $8.30 a 
share in 1969. So who’s feeling hurt? 

Co-op 

Tesco-operation ? 

The CWS, the £500 million wholesale 
arm of the Co-operative movement, has 
become quite outgoing in search of new 
marketing opportunities. Its latest exploit 
has been talks with Tesco, perhaps the 
most go-ahead of the supermarket groups, 
about selling Co-op goods in iTesco's 800 
retail outlets. These now seem to be bear¬ 
ing fruit. The CWS, apart from its whole¬ 
saling function, is a pretty large manu¬ 
facturer in its own right. Last year its 
145 factories produced goods worth 
£130 million, mostly food (£110 million), 
with milk and milk products, groceries 
and provisions and bakery piquets the 
largest categones. As yet, little of this is 
being sold outside the Co-op retail shops, 
but the CWS has got spare capacity and 
would like to widen its base. This is most 
likely to mean own-brand manufacture 
for other groups. The private label game 
is usually played with great discretion, 
but it is already known that the CWS 
supplies knitwear to Marks and Spencer, 
and a few food lines to Tesco. The present 
deal, if it comes off, would go rather 
further than that, and would probably 
involve some non-food lines for Tesco’s 
Home’n’Wear shops as well. From the 


Co-op retail societies’ point of view, this 
could be a double-edged sword. They 
would gain from any improvement in the 
CWS’s profitability via increased divi¬ 
dends ; but they might also have to face 
increased competition from a rival who 
i.s already making life very uncomfortable 
for them. 


Public transport 

London's way 

Higher fares and fewer passengers on 
public transport are inevitable if the motor 
car is allowed freedom in modern cities. 
London Transport will be no exception 
under Sir Richard Way, its new chair¬ 
man; Mr Peter Stott, the new Traffic 
Commissioner; and the Greater London 
Council, its new political master. Sir 
Richard believes the sCifTer financial tar¬ 
gets now in force may be too lenient. 
Meanwhile staffing costs are bound to 
rise, despite the deci.don to call off the 
strikes planned for New Year’s Day, and 
decimalisation will probably be the occa¬ 
sion for the minimum underground fare 
l)eing increased to is. 

The most effective way of bolstering 
public transport would to ban the 
motor car altogether, but that would be 
impossible. Instead, London's planners 
have decided to curb the use of cars for 
commuting and for short distance and to 
build urban motorways to cater for the 
private motorist doing longer journeys 
within the city. That is probably sensible. 
But to appease the powerful lobby against 
motorways substantial investment will 
probably be made in underground exten- 
sons. 
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A liquid new year 


History is likely tf> show that the most 
notable event of Thui-sday, January i, 
1970, was the creation of special drawing 
rights (SDRs) in the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, a somewhat played-down title 
for the first creation (to the tune of $3^ 
billion) of international j)a[)er money, 
literally out of thin air. Special new year 
awards should go to the men who workeil 
behind the scenes—through some bad set¬ 
backs at times—to make this pfjssible. 'I'he 
names include Dr Otmar Eniminger, now 
deputy governor of the Bundesbank, Dr 
Rinaldo Ossala {)f the Bank of Italy, and 
the le.ss well-known, although key con¬ 
tributor to the final outcome, Mr Jacques 
Polak, the IMF’s economic counsellor. 
The new scheme falls short of the hopes 
of many of the academics who started the 
l>all rolling in debate long before the 
practitioners were drawn in. Nevertheless 
it means that the ip7os open with the 
international monetary scene looking 
reasonabQy bright. 

At Jast there is a rational means of 
mcreftsing international liquidity as and 
when ne^ed. In terms of theory the step 
is great. In terms of practice, a.s this 
week’s formal settlement of the South 
African gold question has demonstrated, 
the change to a new world order is going 
10 be a gradual one. Under a ooniplex 



iigreement South Africa will l>e able to 
sell gold again to the IMF, for the first 
time in 21 months, or since the beginning 
of the two-tier gold system. For a start 
it will be allowed to sell to the IMF the 
gold stcx’ks it held in March, iqfifi, in 
maximum quarterly lots of $35 million 
(with South Africa’s present annual out¬ 
put running at .some 30 million ounces, 
this concession will represent about one 
seventh of total current production). But 
the main point is that provided South 
Africa treats the free market as its first 
port of call, it will be able to rely on the 
IMF as an additional outlet for its cur¬ 
rent production under certain conditions. 
The system will work as follows : in 
theory South Africa will be obliged to 
sell cuirenit output to the free market 
up to the |>oint where its balance of pay¬ 
ments is in equilibrium. But if the free 
market cannot absorb all this gold, in 
other words when the price is at $35 an 
ounce or below. South Africa has the 
right to sell what it requires for balance 
of payments purposes to the IMF. The 
latter will also purchase bullion from 
Pretoria even when the unofficial price is 
above the $3f) level, provided free market 
sales of all the newly-mined gold fail to 
meet South Africa’s exchange needs in 
any half yearly period. Finally South 
Africa will also have access to the IMF 
as a gold sales outlet when subscribing to 
any future IMF quota increases, when 
making repurchases of the IMF holding 
of rand or when buying currency to pay 
for SDRs received from another rnenil)er 
if this is so designated by the IMF. 

Thus gold will begin to flow into the 
world’s reserves again, even if it will be 
outweighed by the creation of SDRs. This 
has been done withouit any settlement of 
the wrangles about whether or not the 
IMF has a legal obligation to buy gold 
offered by members under ardde five 
(section ®ix) of the IMF’s rules, a wrangle 
which in any case was only caused by a 
Ijiit of legalistic quibbling from the 
Americans. At the same time die objec¬ 
tions from the French, that the gold 
agreement violated the letter of the 
Bretton Woods agreement by imposing 
limitations on South African sale*, yMe 
caiTying a certain aimount of force, has 


been blandly ignored in the interests of 
realpolitik. What was wanted, and What 
has been achieved, is a system which i.s 
clearly based on a dollar standard, but 
which bales out the South Africans and 
recognises the anx!ieties of European 
hankers over the gold stock they already 
hold. The world ha.s missed its one main 
chance to blackmail South Africa into 
doing something aboult apartheid. But 
this, also, was to be expected. 

The overall effect will be a suh.sitanrial 
rise in world liquidity, not only from 
SDRs and gold, plus the increase in IMF 
quotas which should come into operation 
some time this year, but also, and in a 
very' big way, from the dollars relea.sctl 
l)y a continuing American balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit. Thus the two great prob¬ 
lems which faced the international 
financial community at the begtinning of 
1969, that of adju.stnient lietween out of 
step currencies, and the liquidity crisis, 
have been solved, for the moment anyway. 


Oil explosions 

Nothing's safe 


'The question of safety in the oil industry' 
is largely decided by commercial judg¬ 
ment. Some insurers have been pre.s.sing 
the indu.stry to step up its safety pre¬ 
cautions for years, but fire is regarded as 
unavoidable rather than unacceptable, 
and an oil company balances the risk of 
losing £'200 million of investment against 
the cost of being fireproof. This much 
must be borne in mind in asse.ssing the 
recent .spate of explosions in the industry : 
three in tankers (two of them owned by 
Shell) and one at the Esso refinery at 
Fawley. 

The three tanker explosions have all 
been in super tankers of 200,000 tons 
plus. When these ships were first muoled, 
it was generally said that the cost of 
insuring them would be lower, but this 
has proved false as one after another has 
got into difficulties (similarly, container- 
i.sation, which was also going to reduce 
insurance costs, lias in many cases 
increased them). I’he latest explosions all 
took place at a highly dangerous stage in 
a tanker’s schedule—the regular cleaning 
of its tanks. It is inevitable that during 
this period the tanks are in a highly 
explosive state, and two alternative 
methods are used to prevent an ignition. 
One involves injecting inert gas into the 
tanks, and the other involves injecting 
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ctean air. Although all three recent 
disasters involved the air system, it is 
by no means proved that this k less safe 
than the inert gas method, because it is 
extremely difficult to decide when gas 
is inert. 

At the refineries there is also room for 
argument. The oil companies, learning the 
lesson that in a tightly packed refinery 
a small fire can de^roy an entire complex, 
have tried increasingly to prevent a fire 
from spreading. Within two minutes of the 
alarm going at Fawley '(this is by no 
means the first explosion there) the 
troubled area had been cut off from all 
other plant, and company officials are 
talking of the loss being limited to around 
£50,000. But cases have been known of 
liquid petroleum gas spreading 750ft from 
its storage tank when a leak took place. 
Lloyd’Is underwriters, who demanded 
spacing of looft or so between tanks five 
years ago now ask for 400 or 500ft 
spacings, and seldom get them. LPG 
storage tanks have to be sampled regularly 
and there is a danger of the sampling 
cock freezing and preventing the engineers 
from dos'ing it again. It took the death 
of eight firemen at Feyzin near the N7 
road 'in France to get the regulations 
tightened. 

Should governments introduce sterner 
regulations ? On the whole the answer is 
no, because wha-t was considered the best 
practice a few years ago may now be 
regarded as highly dangerous. Probably 
the oil companies are the best judges of 
how to protect their investment. But this 
raises a major issue for the insurance 
industry. Oil firms have tended increas¬ 
ingly to carry their own insurance. Tradi¬ 
tionally, insurers assess ri.sks according to 
past experience, but, when the technology 
is changing so rapidly, pa.st experience 
may be invalid, and the only guideline 
as to what is safe is scientific judgment 
by experts in engineering. Insurers may 
have to pay less regard to the past and 
more attention to what the technologists 
tel'l them. 

France 

Avoiding another 
Crenelle 

Psris 

That wdl-wom gaullist device, the refer¬ 
endum, is to make a comeback in mid- 
January when 127,000 workers in the 
state gas and electricity services are called 
to vote on the government’s offer of a 
new-stylc wages and productivity agree¬ 
ment. By a strange twist of irony, ^ the 
initiative this time comes not from the 
£lys(6e Palace but from France’s big- 
KSt and most militant union, (he 
Communist-led Confederation Gen^rale 
du Travail. This is the first time the 
referendum process has been used to settle 
problems of industrial relations in France, 
and the CGT has come in for some mock¬ 
ing critkism from both the government 



CGTs S4guy: out on a limb ? 


and its fellow unions for allegedly fr>l'l<)w- 
ing in the fofjtsteps of de Gaulle. But -the 
outcome of the ballot will be taken with a 
good deal of seriousness. For whether or 
not the majority of CGT members in¬ 
volved actually vote or not, it is certain 
to have an important bearing on the 
ilevdopment of union-government rela¬ 
tions, 

llie workers are being asked to vote 
on the proposals put forward by the gas 
and electricity authorities in early Decem¬ 
ber and accepted, after some protracted 
bargaining, by all the major unions except 
the CGT, which regarded them a.s an 
infringement of labour rights. The pro¬ 
posals are completely novel as far as the 
public sector is concerned. For tliey 
call on the unions to .sign contracts for 
a two or three year period which bind 
them to abstain from strike action that 
would directly affect national power sup¬ 
plies. In return, the workers will receive 
annual wage increases geared to the 
growth of the services and to national 
economic activity. 'Fhc proposals have the 
double advantage, from the government’s 
f>oint of view, of avoiding another rx>und of 
direct negotiations with -the unions on the 
lines of the costly Grendle talks which 
followed the crisis of May, 1968, and of 
safeguarding power supplies. Any major 
strike action would be considered a breach 
of contract, though an “ early warning ” 
clause has been written in to the con¬ 
vention obliging the unions to warn of 
strike plans three months in advance to 
allow time for negotiations to be held. 

If the CGT members decide to accept 
the proposals, the union will have little 
choice but to fall in with the govern¬ 
ment’s offer, inevitably losing prestige in 
the process. If the result is negative, how¬ 
ever, it will be a heavy blow' to the mudi- 
vaunted plans of ffie prime minister M. 
Chaban-Dclmas, for a “new society” 
which would put an end to the traditional 
divisions and bickering among the unions 
and replace them by a more rational and 
orderly dialogue. Bm* given that the 
majority of the other iii^ns have already 


accepted the proposals, their rejection by 
the Cerr is likely to leave it isolated from 
the mainstream of the labour movement. 
The inevitable result will be a tug-of-war 
Ijetween the unions themselves, from 
which none of them is certain of emergin|lt 
un.scat'hed. 

Italy 

Counting the cost 

Homo 

With ithc signing, just before Christmas, 
of a new cx^ntract for more than a million 
metal workers in the private sector, Italy’s 
“ hot autumn ” of industrial strife came 
to a more or less uneasy conclusion. The 
question now is whether <the strikes, which 
were caused by the renewal of contracts 
affecting over five million workers in all, 
and which are reckoned on a lOugh count 
to have amounted to about half a billion 
lost working hours and to have chipped 
around a percentage point off the national 
annual growth rate, will continue to 
damage the economy in 1970. On this 
Q)pinions are naturally divided accx)rding 
to their position in the political spectrum. 

'Fhere is some confusion even dn the 
official line coming from Signor Rumor’s 
.shaky coalition of Christian Democrats. 
The finance minister. Signor Colombo, 
estimated that the new contracts would 
push up costs in the building, chemical, 
and rnetal industries by 17 per cent, 
whereas the ministei- of labour. Signor 
Donat Cattln, put the increase at 13-14 
f>er cent. Politically there are some attrac¬ 
tions in rattling the skeletons of higher 
prices, a decline in industry’s ability to 
invest, and a deterioration in the balance 
of payments, which, taking the current 
and long tenn capital accounts, i.s likely 
to be over $1.3 billion in the red in 1969. 
And it -is hardly surprising that Signor 
Angelo Costa, the president of Confin- 
dustria, the employers’ confederation, 
complained that industrialists had been 
forced to sign a ruinous contract with the 
metal workers. 

But 111 a recent interview the prime 
minister, who clearly hopes for a restitu¬ 
tion of the traditional centre-left ruling 
coalition, was following another line, 
which has also been pushed by a group 
of financial experts from Italy’s state- 
controlled industries. This is that the 
higher wages, besides being socially fair, 
could also be useful to the economy by 
providing a boost to demand that will 
be needed if world trade slows down. He 
pointed his finger at the ludicrously out¬ 
dated system of public administration, in 
which it co.sts five lire effectively to spend 
one. On balance the optimists are likely 
to be proved right, given the very rapid 
growth in Italy’s productivity. But much 
depends on whether the new wage con¬ 
tracts have bought industrial peace, or 
have merely encouraged workers to. go out 
and strike, in defiance both of the con¬ 
tracts and tlieir unions. 
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Air transport 

New ways r5und 
the world 


It is some time since new air services 
have been opened out of London, hut 
this summer the British Overseas Airways 
(Corporation is going to break new ground 
by flying across Russia to Japan, cutting 
3! hours off the present shortest route 
and reducing the journey to an endurable 
14 hours. It is also starting to fly non¬ 
stop this week in the other direction to 
Miami. This seems nicely timed for the 
higher travel allowance. Certainly the 
new Japanese service makes sense, even if 
it will not initially make money, because 
hours clipped off journeys as long as this 
have not yet begun to yield diminishing 
returns. Russia is probably also the only 
country prepared to allow supersonic 
flying overland, which must make a 
difference to BO AC whenever it thinks of 
operating Concorde. But the Miami 
service is harder to explain. 

I’here are not many people in 
Britain likely to holiday there, outside 
a small Jewi.sh community in the 
Midlands with relations in Florida 
(someone in BO AG knows his market 
research). But BO AG and the American 
airline. National, which has the 
reciprocal right to fly into London from 
Miami, are gamibling on a change they 
sense in the habit of the American air 
traveller. People living in the southern 
United States, including Texas and 
beyond, may prefer to start their trans¬ 
atlantic flight.*! at Miami, rather than 
New York, as they do now, provided they 
know there is a reasonable choice of daily 
flights. It is easier to get to Miami, and 
thus cut out New York’s all to well 
publicised delays. You might ask, why 
not Washington ? Air services from 
southern towns to Washington are poor 
to non-existent compared with the 
internal air links to Miami. It remains a 
gamble, but could be a sign of the way 
air travel is going. When a major inter¬ 
national airport gets congested, what 
passengers could want is not another 
airport in the same area, but a comparable 
airport closer to home. By chance, Miami 
happens to provide one for the South 
and if National and BOAG can between 
them turn it from a holiday base into one 
of the international gateways of the 
United States, the case for siting Britain’s 
next international airport as far away 
from London as, proportionately, Miami 
is from New York becomes much stronger. 


Son of Phantom 


So the remarkable McDonnell family, 
father and son, have confounded the 
ciitiOL'iwho said they would never get a 
“^'^^'^^ontract after the Phantom 
i McDonnell Douglas corpora¬ 



tion has been given the contract for a 
new air force fighter, known at the 
moment only as tne F-15, and intended 
as the elderly Phantom’s replacement. 
This is the first aircraft that the Ameri¬ 
can air force has bought since it got 
out from under Mr McNamara’s thumb. 
He would not sanction a specialised air¬ 
craft designed for a single role, but insisted 
that the aiiforce took either the all¬ 
purpose F-iii or it took nothing at all. 
Since he left the Department of Defence, 
the air force has recovered its nerve and 
pushed both for a custom-built fighter— 
“a fighter^ilot’s fighter” was how the 
F-15 b^n officially described—and a 
new bomber. So far all it has got is a 
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The argument about middle class costs of 
living, and whether British managers are 
.seriously underpaid in relation to their 
European counterparts, has been .given a 
new twist by a survey done by Associated 
Industrial Consultants in collaboration with 
a leading German firm of management 
consultants lowing that food costs from 
5 per cent to 42 per cent less in Britain. 
AIC has been evaluating the cost of work¬ 
ing abroad to a family of four, with father 
earning £ 4 ,000 a year, assuming that they 
have (a) British or (b) German eating 
habits. 

The method used was the old one of 
pricing a weekly shopping list around 
Europe. It turned out, not surprisingly, to 
be far the cheapest to cat Biitidi-style in 
Britain; for a German diet Spain was 
cheapest, followed by Britain. Swedish 
prices were highest. Everything on the list 
cost more than in Britain, with the excep¬ 
tion of fresh coffee ; some cuts of meat cost 
nearly three times as much. Only in 
Spain was meat as cheap, and cheaper, as 
in Britain. According to this survey, food in 
common market countries would be up to 
58 per cent more expensive than in Britain. 
The nonsense of this sort of comparison, 
which will no doubt be used by some to 
bolster their case against Britain’s going 
into the common market, is that it assumes 
the £4,000 a year family will stick rigidly 
to its British-stylc diet. But British house¬ 
wives are actually not as stupid as some 
management consultants. 


fighter, but it is plenty to go on with, an 
initial < order for 20 test aircraft and a 
possible production run of 700 to fdllow. 

The main loser is Nor A American, 
which ha.s been squee^ out of the 
aircraft building business and tried hard 
to win the fighter contract in order to 
get back in. North American, mei^ged 
witli Rockwell, is now almost entirely a 
space and missile company, and none too 
happy about the fact. With Lockheed 
and Boeing both running short of cash, 
and General Dynamics still up to the 
eyebrows with F-iii troubles that will 
not be helped by the air force’s new-found 
ability to get its own way in the Depart¬ 
ment of Defence again, McDonnell 
Douglas is the only really cheerful aircraft 
manufacturer in the United States. The 
original McDonnell company has had 
more cash in this decade than it knew 
what to do with, hence its ability to 
out-bid all the other contenders for the 
Douglas company when Douglas’s credit 
ran out. Now, with the Douglas civil 
expertise and its own military experience, 
the McDonnell Douglas group is taking 
the lion’s share—for the moment—of the 
civil air bus orders and still has cash to 
spare to finance a longer-range version 
f)f the DG 10 air bus to compete with 
Boeing’s jumbo—something Lockheed will 
find it hard to do, although it may have 
to try. And it has its new military order. 
Boeing must be relieved that the jumbo 
747 got its certificate of airworthiness 
this week and Pan American is rushing 
through route proving trials in order to 
get the aircraft into operation as soon as 
po.ssible—^the original starting date for 
services had been mid-December. There 
is still one aircraft manufacturer too many 
in the United States for the volume of 
work available, and every time a fresh 
contract comes up, the same old musical 
chairs is enacted to see who loses. North 
American’s come-back now seems remote. 
Who’s next ? 

Gree/: cars 

Frame without 
a picture 


The multi-million-dollar contract signed 
before Ghristmas by the Greek goveni- 
ment for the establishment of a vast 
automobile industry near Salonika is the 
abject of unusually outspoken criticism in 
Athens. What makes this unusual is that 
it is evidently in defiance of a recent 
amendment of the Greek penal code mak¬ 
ing it an offence punishable by imprison¬ 
ment to spread rumours which might 
undermine public confidence in the 
government’s policies for attracting foreign 
capital investment. The Athens newspaper 
Estia has called on the regime to clarify its 
reasons for awarding this exclusive con¬ 
tract, without an international competi¬ 
tion, to two Italians and one Gieek \Yho 
are not known automobile manufacturers. 
The government decree ratifying the deal 
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awards them a six-year exclusive oontiract 
for the manufacture of pMeiiger ckt^^ 
lorries, farm and road-construction 
vehicles and engines, in return for 
pledges to provide a bank guarantee by 
next February, and import J60 itiilllon in 

cash, loans, parts and machitiery, over an 
eight-year period. 

According to government announce¬ 
ments, the Salonika complex would 
produce between 120,000 and 150,000 
cars on reaching full production by 197B. 
The added value scale for the passenger 

cars, which are to be equipped with 350 
to 5,000 cc engines, is 10 per cent within 
the first year, rising to 50 per cent by 
the seventh year, to a maximum of 70 per 
cent after the eleventh year. The contract 


awards the new company, to be known 
as Karakostas Motors, full exemption 
from all duties and levies for the duration 
of the concession, with income-tax rates 
frozen at their present level for ten years. 

The negotiators of the contract were 
Mr George Karakostas, a 33-year-old 
Greek who claims to have worked as a 
machinist at Maserad’s, and Mr Luciano 
Conti and Mr Giancarlo Venturi who 
arc described as “comparatively small- 
scale industrialists in the machine-tool 
and automotive parts field in north-Ci?n- 
tral Italy.” When interviewed Mr 
Karakostas declined to go into details of 
his own financial or industrial affiliations, 
and attributed the success of his group’s 
bid to the fact that " the creation of a 


Greek automobile industry haa been a 
dream of the government for. a long 
time.” He said that Greece had received 
several offers from big foreign firms, but 
they were all for the assembly of foreignr 
manufactured cars. Refusing to disclose 
the sources of his own financing, Mr 
Karakostas added : “ We will need the 
technical collaboration of one of the 
larger car manufacturers. We know what 
our requirements are but we have not 
yet decided which firm can best meet 
them." The Italian embassy in Athens 
said none of the major Italian car indus¬ 
tries were related to the deal. As one 
influential source put it, “ those people 
bought themselves a frame and are look¬ 
ing for a picture to fit into it." 
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All we are short of is lower 
interest rates 


I'hc year looks off to a good start, with 
the London market reopening at its high¬ 
est level for more than six months and 
some relief in sight from the influences 
that, once the bears and a shrinking 
money supply had done their worst, were 
left as the main constraints. These were 
Wall Street, which at any rate seems to 
be heading for a temporary rally ; and 
the reverse earnings yield gap, for which 
something of a cure would come with a 
fall in Bank rate. That now ranks as the 
bulls’ main hope for early 1970. The 
reverse yield gap was narrowed but by 
no means eliminated by the bear inar'ket 
(ranging from 3.6% to 2.25% up to 
(October) but has since widened again to 
almost 2.9%, where it stands as an 
apparently impenetrable barrier—at least 
on several brokers’ reckoning—to any 



sustained revival of the equities cult. 

Meanwhile prices have continued their 
cautious advance, helped in the past week 
by the usual round of year-end advice 
from the pundits, all of whom have hope¬ 
fully been able to identify a cluster of 
star performers. This brought the 
Financial Times industrial ordinary index 
above 400 again on Christmas eve, for 
the first time since early July, after which 
it edged up steadily to see the old year 
out at 407.4 (the peak since June 9th}. 
Some forecasters have it that there is the 
impetus to see 415 reached without a 
break, but the general consensus is still 
that the advance would not be satisfac¬ 
torily underpinned in the absence of a fall 
in interest rates. 

The gilt-edged market has been greatly 
excited by the further £200 mn tranche of 
6J% Exchequer Loan 1971 which 
replaces the exhausted Exchequer 6^% 
J973 as the official short tap. The date is 
the earliest the authorities could have 
chosen, bar a completely new stock, and 
both the shortness of the maturity and the 
fact that 1971 will see a very considerable 
volume of stock falling due for conversion, 
suggest official thinking that interest 
rates are likely to come down. l‘he size of 
the tranche, one of the smallest for an 
official tap stock, also holds out promise 
that the fall ifl rates is likely to be sooner 
rather than later. 

All this has come at a time when tlie 
gilt-edged market has been digesting a 
good deal of encouraging news. Admit¬ 
tedly, official and quasi-official comment 
from America about the fate of its set 


of credit restrictions has been conflicting. 
But with bank advances having fallen in 
Britain, the banks’ liquidity positions 
improved, and the steady upward trend 
of sterling in the foreign exchange 
markets, some very gcKid business has been 
done, e.specially at the medium and long 
end. Treasury Nines, for example, have 
risen ij points over the past two holiday- 
filled weeks, 'lurnover has in fact been 
fairly heavy across the market with a 
gcK>d deal of two-way switching and, 
towards the close on Wednesday, some 
profit taking. I’hc market clearly expects 
a reasonably early cut in Bank rate and 
much of the recent activity must be 
discounting its effect. 


Wall Street 


Anything would be 
better than 1969 

New York 

Troubled Wall Street could not see 1969 
out fast enough. By the final counts 
average stock and bond values had con¬ 
tracted by approximately 20%, numerous 
investors had withdrawn from the market, 
and perhaps a score of securities firms had 
sharply retrenched their operations, 
merged into other firms, or gone out of 
business entirely. They had been cau^t 
in the pincers of lighter trading and in&t- 
ing operating costs. At the same time 
most of the larger Wall Street firms, in 
seeking to survive the squeeze, moved to 
reduce the rates of commission paid to 
securities salesmen, with effect from the 
new year ; thousands of such salesmen 
Who on average have received approxi¬ 
mately 32 cents tm every commissioned 
dollar, can henceforth expect a , payout 
of 5%-ioi% les.s. 
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No significant improvement was in 
prospect, ehher for the market or the 
industry, as the new yeatr ^ot under way. 
To be sure, brokers are hopeful that a 
rally of sorts will take shape this month, 
partly as a result of the ending of share 
selling to meet the 1969 tax bill and 
partly because President Nixon’s signing 
of the controversial tax revision bill on 
December 30th has removed an element 
of uncertainty that had been overhanging 
the market. Indeed it showed every sign 
of starting on Wednesday, when there was 
a strong finish on sharply rising turnover: 
the Dow-Joncs induistrial average regis¬ 
tered a six-point gain and closed above 
800 for the first time in four weeks. 
However the new law is widely regarded 
as inflationary and some officials of the 
Federal Reserve System have been quick 
to suggest that it may in consequence be 
necessary to keep money supertight for an 
even longer period than might otherwise 
have been the case. The Fed’s monetary 
restraint was of course the market's major 
nemesis in 1969 (helping to drive down the 
Dow-Jones industrial average by about 150 
points from a starting point of 943.75) 
and so it is argued that continued pres¬ 
sure would make the rally short-lived. 

Against that, there are some market 
analysts who believe that ultra-tight 
monev may be a disappearing pheno¬ 
menon, not because the Fed will relax its 
grip, but because the recessionary tenden¬ 
cies now becoming increasingly evident in 
the economy may soon cause the demands 
on resources to taper off. On this view, 
a further decline in national production 
and a slowing of consumption could be 
reflected in the coming weeks in a signifi¬ 
cant fall in calls for credit and a corres¬ 
ponding rise in national savings. Under 
those circumstances, it is felt short-term 
interest rates would begin to recede rather 
quickly (whether or not the Fed willed it) 
spurring recovery of the depressed securi¬ 
ties marinets. In the closing trading 
sessions of 1969 brokers considered that 
revived buying activity by mutual funds 
and other institutional investors could be 
attributed to precisely such expectations 
of easier money. 

On Vietnam there was, as the year 
ended, no satisfactory consensus on the 
likely impact of any unexpected progress 
towards peace. For much of 1969 Viet¬ 
nam and monetary policy seemed to be 
equally important market influences. More 
recently, however, the Vietnam issue 
appears to have lost some of its force, 
as the Nixon Administration launched its 
** Vietnamisation ” programme, involving 
gradual disengagement of American 
troops. It is generally considered that the 
tax relief and added social security 
benefits provided by the new tax law 
already represent an anticipatory “peace 
dividend.*’ Brokers are left undecided 
whether dramatic moves to end the war 
would cause more than a temporary flurry 
in the securities markets. 

,^Mktc^nag these market imponderables 
Siae f J^^ful of thorny problems facing 


the securities industry itself. In the next 
few months stock exchange and govern¬ 
ment will be coming increasingly to grips 
with such issues as Wall Street’s efforts 
to win Federal sanction for public owner¬ 
ship of member firms, at the same time 
as it seeks to bar non-brokerage institu¬ 
tions, such as mutual funds, from mem¬ 
bership of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Equally important. Federal approval is 
likely to be sought soon for a higher fixed 
minimum brokerage commission schedule, 
aimed at easing financial pressures on 
member firms. Without such assistance 
more and more firms are liable to dis¬ 
courage smaller brokerage orders, on the 
ground they are too costly to handle 
(several firms now refuse to compensate 
salesmen for orders that gross less than 
in commissions). 

Australian minerals 

Of nightmares and 
pleasant dreams 


It was only a matter of time before the 
Australian minerals fea.st began to claim 
its victims, as such speculative orgies have 
never failed to do in the pasT. Casualties 
have been rolling in since the ChristinaK 
holidays, most heavily among those who 
dabbled last week in North Flinders—a 
company without a history, whose pro¬ 
perty in South Australia has yet to be 
scarred by a single borehole. That was 
thought to have been a copper bonanza. 
In Western Australia luck has on the 
whole continued to hold. Though there 
has been no further news from Poseidon, 
pleasant dreams about the shape and size 
of its nickel ore zone at Windarra have 
taken the price from £82 on Christmas 
eve to more than £100. At this level, 
thankfully, it must be wholly a profes¬ 
sionals’ market. Presumably it is one in 
which the price is not going to be allowed 
to stand still, since almost everybody is 
climbing into Poseidon for a capital pro¬ 
fit long before a mine ever comes to pro¬ 
duction, and the interesting question is at 
what point the bears will get a chance to 
show what they can do. The rapidity ot 
the climb has more than ever to be 
regarded a.s a danger signal by those who 
are making the market, because it 
incapable of being sustained. 

Meanwhile, however, every other nickel 
prospect is basking in reflected glory, and 
most are still within reach of the average 
dabbler. But that is not to say they can 
be recommended. Either they have little 
to show for their existing capitalisation 
(for instance Newmetal Mines, with pro¬ 
perty in the vicinity of Windarra and 


Great Boulder 
Hampton Gold 
New BroHen Hill 
Newmetal 
N. Kalourli 
North Flinders 
Poseidon 
RTZ 

Western Mining 


Price 

High 

Price 

Dec. 

since 

Dec 

23 

Dec. 29 

31 

46e 6d 

47e Od 

468 Od 

64e 6d 

66b 6d 

568 6d 

17fte ad 

200s Od 

186b Od 

23s Od 

298 Od 

26s 7id 

82s Od 

868 6d 

86s 6d 

778 Sd 

200s Od 

72s 6d 

1,640s Od 

2.2408 Od 

2.022s Od 

123s 6d 

136s Od 

1358 Od 

164s Od 

1678 Od 

167s Od 
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Leonora) or their nickel interests, estab¬ 
lished or potential, are substantially 
diluted by other activities. The seriou.s 
contenders for attention are still such old 
favourites as Western Mining which 
comes more fully on stream at Kambalda 
this year ; Hampton Gold with its holding 
in Western Mining and some direct par¬ 
ticipation rights ; and the Great Boulder- 
North Kalj^rli partnership which has a 
mine coming into production this year at 
Scotia and another in sight at Carr Boyd. 
'I'o these must be added Rio Tinto-Zinc 
and New Broken Hill, on the strength 
of last week’s announcement from 
Anaconda that 3 mn tons of nickel- 
copper ore are indicated by^ dril¬ 
ling just south of Widgiemooltha. 
although there is no promise yet of a 
mine (the average 1.2% nickel value 
includes “ substantial quantities ” of lesser 
mineralisation) and drilling is continuing. 
RTZ derives its interest from 85%-owned 
Conzinc Riotinto, whioh has a 
26stake in the leases ; New Broken 
Hill has i3i%. 

If all the hopefuls were thought likely 
to come up to best expectations, it would 
probably be time to start worrying about 
the long-term firmness of the producer 
price of nickel, recently raised from 
£986 to £1,220 a ton and widely ex¬ 
pected to /go higher again before 
this year is out. But fhe greater risk is 
probably nearer at hand, namely that 
Poseidon will start giving its backers an 
anxious ride, onlv to lead the field back 
again in a state of greater or lesser con¬ 
fusion. I'hc real gamble could be on how 
soon that will be. 

Anglo American 

More for a rainy 
day 


In its time the Anglo American Corpora¬ 
tion of South Africa has shown as much 
wizardry at the takeover game as any 
of the recertt comers. Its catches have 
included other mining houses, really big 
fish, and its methods have been many and 
various, ranging from more or less friendly 
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deals to intelligent share swaps to open 
market operations and outright Wds, 
rharac'teri'sed only by a nice sense of the 
opportune. The results of this acquisitive¬ 
ness have not been uniform either— 
ranging from complete assintilation, the 
fate of African & Europ)ean, to associa¬ 
tions so remote that control could, if 
politic, easily be parted with again, as 
happened in the case of General Mining. 
But the main point k that it has inva¬ 
riably seemed to pay off. The market has 
taken this as its' cue in assessing the 
majority interest which Anglo Amei^ican 
has just acquired in Engelhard Hanovia, 
which in turn controls (through 44% of 
the equity) Engelhard Minerals and 
Chemicals Corporation, capitalised by 
Wall Street at more than $600 inn ; in 
London, Anglo American has risen qs to 
f)f)s on the news. 

I’his is only the latest event in the 
rather unlikely partnership between 


Sou'th Africa’s Mr Harry Oppenheimer 
Ind Mr Charles W. Engelhard, going 
back ten years or so to the time when the 
American set up a i^tately home in 
Johannesburg, successfully launched the 
American-South African Investment 
Trust, and succeeded to the chairmanship 
of Rand Mines (which operates as an 
independent house, but is one in which 
the Anglo American stake is no secret). 
More recently Mr Engelhard became an 
executive director of Anglo American, 
which may have coincided with the first 
transfers of Engelhard Hanovia stock to 
Mr Oppentheimer’s group (the latest 
acquisitions bringing this up to a majority 
interest). 

There are still several little mysteries, 
such as what Anglo American has paid 
for its holdings, and how ; and why the 
Engelhard interests have parted with con¬ 
trol. All that is known in fact is that the 
South African group now has at least a 


22% share in the earnings of Engelhard 
Minerals and Chemicals, w'bich came out 
at $31.6 rnn in 1968 and $24 mn in the 
first nine months of 1969 ; and that it does 
not propose to interfere with Mr Engel- 
hard’s management of either o-f the Voni- 
panies which bear his name (he is 
chairman of both). This is undoubtedly 
to be taken at face value. So the pros¬ 
pect is of still more hidden earnings for 
a group which, on Mr Oppenheimers 
appro.ximation, revealed only 56% in 
1967 (the balance being retained bv 
associates), plus the hoj^e that the two 
houses will .serve each other well, in ways 
that cannot as yet l>e foreseen, in the 
short and the long run. 'Hvis .seems good 
enough to warrant a p/e ratio more flat¬ 
tering than the 20 which is indicated by 
declared earnings of [y> in 1968, since 
this is probably still below 14 on “ real 
earnings. Anglo American, it can safely 
be said, is not that staid a blue chip. 


Eurobonds in 1969 

Despite some slack and some anxious 
moments last year, activity in the Eurobond 
market was only slightly down on i960. 
The $2.7 bn raised compares with the 
previous year’s record $3.1 bn. The com¬ 
position of the market shifted, however, 
with D-mark loans taking over the running 
from dollar issues—though by the year’s 
end dollar issues still totalled $1.6 bn 
against $11 bn in D-marks, which com¬ 
pares with $2.4 bn and $662 mn 
re.specti\ cly in 1968. Inevitably, therefore, 
German banks have turned up in droves in 
the top 2'.) I'ist compiled by White Weld, 
while the number of American houses has 
dropped from seven to four. The Deutsche 
Bank alone was involved with over a third 
by value ($1.1, bn) of all Eurobond issues 
and is the flrst bank ever to have managed, 
or co-managed, over $i bti in issues. A 
relatively new name on the Eurobond 
scene, Westdcutschc Landcibank-Giro- 
zentrale, came from nowhere to sixth 
ixx^ition; its extensive clientele around 
Dusscldorf, while not perhaps as inter¬ 
nationally minded as the Deutsche Bank's 
customers, nevertheless enabled it -to 
appear fairly frequently among this year's 


D-mark orientated management con.soriia. 

The figures in the table add up to more 
than $2.7 bn .since each house ha.s been 
credited with the full amount of any i.ssue 
in which it partidpared as a manager (a.s 
distinct from crediting the i.ssue solely to 
the manager running the books or splitting 
the issue between the members of the 
management group). However the -placings 
do largely reflect their p(»itions as top 
managers, tAnc^ none of the big banks 
much enjoys playing second fiddle. 
Ortainly the Deutsche Bank would require 
a good deal of persuading to take second 
place, especially in a D-mark issue. It has 
exerted its muscle even in dollar msues. It 
ran the books formally for the $75 mn 
Bayer and BASF issues, for example, 
although receiving more than the u.sual 
degree ol assistance from co-manager 
Morgan et Cie International. 

I'hc D-mark phenomenon will not 
necessarily carry over into 1970. The DM 
300 mn limit on issues denominated in the 
currency is the first obvious limitatiun ; 
another is that local interest rates will 
probably be maintained at high levels at 
least until mid-1970. 


Oil the borrowers’ side, the year was 
notable for the decline of over $1 bn in 
borrowings by American corporations ($919 
mn compared with $1.9 bn in 196B). All 
of this vv'as accounted for by convertibles, 
the total for American convertible issues 
falling from $1.5 bn to $500 inn. Overall, 
including non-American borrowers, con¬ 
vertibles fell from $i.8 bn to $1.1 bn, 
indicating that non-American, mainly 
Japanese, convertible issues actually rose 
from $3011 mn to $6nu mn. Total non- 
American issues in fact increased by 50% 
from $1.2 bn to $1.8 bn. Within this 
total, the $150 mn increase (to $506 mn) 
in borrowing by govcniment guaranteed 
agencies was almost entirely taken up by 
Briti.sh public utilities, a new form of 
financing for these bodies. 

Expectations for 1970 are mixed. 
Although American convertibles continue 
to reflect pessimism about Wall Street, 
there are some indications that the straight 
debt market may be turning ea.sier. True, 
(JIark Equipment, w'hich had been hoping 
to come out with a BJ% coupon, has had 
to be postponed. But Cabot International 
has been .successfully placed at 8J% 
for $12 mil. High rates and some tight- 
ne.ss must however be expected for the next 
thn'e months or so. 


Growth by borrower 



1967 

1968 

1969 


$ mn equivalent 

Governments 

Govt-guaranteed 

254.7 

224.4 

239.7 

& agencies 

380.1 

354.6 

506.3 

Municipalities 
International and 

62.0 

116.3 

287.0 

European 

agencies 

155.0 

25.0 

40.0 

Companies : 




Straight debt 
Convertibles & 

817.7 

599.8 

589.6 

with warrants 

247.0 

1,810.0 

1,073.5 


L916.6 3.130.1 2736.1 


Growth by currency 


1967 1968 1969 

$ mn equivalent 


Dollars 

1,716.3 

2,361.5 

1,622.5 

D-marks 

148.8 

662.6 

1,053.6 

E.U.A. 

19.0 

67.0 

60.0 

£/DM 

20.2 

28.8 

... 

French francs 

12.2 

20.3 

— 


1,916.5 

3,130.1 

2,736.1 


Management and co-management of issues internationally 


syndicated in 1969 


1 . Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 

2. Morgan fit Cie. International S.A. 

3. White. Weld 

4. S.G. Warburg 

5. N.M. Rothschild & Sons 

6. Westdeutsche Landesbank- 
Girozentrale 

7. Banca Commerciale Italiana 

8. Commerzbank Aktiengesellschaft 

9. Dresdner Dank Aktiengesellschaft 

10. Lehman Brothers 

11. Credit Commercial de France 

12. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International 

13. Banque Lambert S.C.S. 

14. Algemene Bank Nederland 

15. Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 

16. Deutsche Girozentrale-Deutsche 
Kommunalbank 

17. Kredietbank S.A. 
Luxembourgeoise 

18. Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 

19. Hill. Samuel 

20. Berliner Handelsgesellscheft 


$ 

DM 

EUA 

Total 


(All in $mn equivalent) 


424 

588.3 

— 

1.012.3 

455 
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8 

452.3 
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194.8 

16 
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— 

397.5 

20 

309.1 

48 

377.1 

316 

50 

— 
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80 

214.8 


294.8 

75 
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292.3 

257 

25 

— 

282.0 

100 

118.5 

48 

266.5 

236 

25 


261.0 

110 

128.6 

15 

253.6 

130 

41 

48 

219.0 

159 

50 

— 

209.0 

— 

204.9 

— 

204.9 

52.5 

91 

60 

203.5 

185 

— 

— 

185.0 


167.8 

16 

182.8 

T2 

56.4 

— 

128.4 
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Associated Engineering 

Less original, more 
replacement 

The market has reacted unusually favour¬ 
ably to Associated Engineering, despite 
ihe shortfall in the fu'Il year's figures 
from the forecast £6.5 mn profit before 
tax. The achieved £6.3 mn however still 
represents a 24% increase over tlie 
previous year (14% excluding any con¬ 
tribution from Edmunds, Walker acquired 
in October, 1968). And as most of the gain 
came in the second half, the market has 
done its doubling up and come out bullish., 
The 33% sales increase to £72 inn (of 
which 16% came from Edmunds, Walker) 
has also been well received, and expecta¬ 
tions are high that AE will benefit from 
the upswing in the motor business this 
year. 

What will have been construed even 
more bullishly is the chairman's statement 
that, having spent five years transfonning 
a small company into a big one, and 
another five in building up management 
and investment, the time has now come 
to take profits—or in the chairman’s sober 
language “to ensure that the resources 
we have assembled generate an adequate 
return.” Looking at the share price since 
1964, when the first phase enderl, the 
price drifted from 14s to 12.S up to mid- 
1966 ; then a sharp drop to 9s was 
followed by an extensive build-up to 23.S 
in mid-1968. The slide with the rest of 
the market since then broug'ht the share 
to 13s 7d, on a p/e of 12, when the pre¬ 
liminary figures were announced. C'learly 
there was scope for a rise, but the 27°/ 
increase to 17s 4d looked like having been 
influenced by holiday optimism and the 
.subsequent fall on Wednesday to i6s fid 
is more realistic. The threatened funding 
operation has been received without 
enthusiasm. Howevei, provided it is not 
a rights i.ssue, it should not impede the 
company's attempts to improve earnings 
per share. 

Expectations for 1970 are ha.sed on an 
upturn in the car industry, though 



A.ssociated Engineering’s mere 19% .sales 
dependence on it should not swing the 
argument strongly one way or tlie other. 
Much more encouraging is the loo-shop 
distribution chain .serving the motor 
vehicle repair industry which Edmunds, 
Walker brought in. 'I'he higher-margin 
replacement business in Britain has now 
been doubled to 18% of sales, though this 
also involves additional stock finance 
problems at a time of financial stringency 
- the net overdraft is up from £4.7 mn to 
£9.3 mn. Production of turbine blades 
from a new foundry in mid-1970 and the 
electronic petrol injection system are also 
looked to for profits growth. The increase 
in profits from South Africa, up from 
£734,000 to £830,000 is expected to 
continue. 

But the company has given no indica¬ 
tion of what it can realistically expect to 
make tliis year. If the 7% increase in 
earnings per share is maintained this year, 
the pi ice at ifis fid is on a projected p/e 
of 13.8, which looks appropriate. 

Bids 


Two for a see-saw 

London (bounty Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties has turned down the revised 
bid from Metropolitan Estate and Prop¬ 
erty Corporation. London County's 


furtive attempt to do a deal with Star 
(Great Britain) fell through and the 
company was left with the alternative of 
accepting the bid or rejecting it, though 
shareholders have not been tc^d that talks 
with other pK>tential bidders were tried 
and failed. The revised bid was in fact 
quite a good one, 48s against the original 
43s. London County claims the net asset 
value to be a minimum of 52s 2d and 
reckons that shareholders will do better 
out of seeing the cash realised from the 
sale of fiats going into their developments 
than into Metropolitan Estate’s paws. 
However, the market, at 46s lod is no 
longer in advance of the rcvi.scd bid, as 
it was of the original one. 

Show initiative and you get gobbled 
up. Manchester Liners has been one of 
the most successful shipping firms in the 
container trade. Its container service from 
Manchester to Montreal is so fast (6J 
days) that many continental firms find 
it is quicker to ship to Felixstowe, cross 
the English mainland, and reload at Man¬ 
chester, than to use tra ns-Atlantic 
container ships starting their journey on 
the continent ; then just the other dav 
the company pioneered a service called 
Flying Fish, which enables customers to 
cross the Atlantic at half the usual air 
freight and only three or four days longer. 
But now Furness Withy, which already 
holds 42 per cent of the shares, is thinking 
of bidding for the remainder. In fact tlie 
merger could make sense, as being small 
can be a distinct disadvantage in the con¬ 
tainer game (the market value of 
Manchester Liners is under £10 mn). 

Surinvest Holdings 

Go-go debut 

In the discussion fixing Surinvest Hold¬ 
ings’ striking price—the unit trust group 
came to the market on Monday—the 
upper and lower levels were 42s fid and 
91 )S. In three days dealings since Monday, 
the price has jumped from the opening 
fios 6d to 84s fid, putting the group on a 
projected p/e of 39. But the forecast 
profit before tax of £120,000 is reckoned 
very conservative and the market clearly 
expects .more. 'This week the group 
brought out another two unit trusts (in 
addition to the two it runs already). Both 
Surinvest Growth and Surinvest Raw 
Materials are performance funds, though 
the latter will be more speculative. 

The growth fund should attract support, 
despite the not too successful record of 
the existing Perfonnance fund, whidi has 
declined 10% since it was launched in 
January last year. The market this year 
should be more promising. The Raw 
Materials effort looks a little gimmicky, 
timed to fit in with the present fashion 
for mining stork.s, at a time indeed when 
that section of the market looks distinctly 
overbought. The group is thinking of 
launching a fifth fund—International— 
later this year. 
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Above 800 but the rally 

London 

577.4 

095.1 

502.0 

+ 2.6 

+ 5.8 

-13.8 

New York 800.4 

968.9 

769.9 

+ o.a 

+ 09 

-16.2 

-19.6 

may be shortlived. 

Franco 

80.9 

82.3 

63.2 

+ 0.9 

-F 3.7 

•F29.2 

- 1.7 

Germany 

129.1 

136.9 

117.3 

-F 1.3 

- 4.7 

+ 10.1 

- 8.0 


Holland 

121.5 

129.1 

107.2 

- 0.2 

- 1.3 

4 1.4 

- 6.9 

AUSTRALIA 

Italy 

Canada 

69.8 

187.1 

75.1 

206.5 

60.4 

169.0 

- 0.6 
+ 1.7 

- 2.6 
+ 0.7 

+ 11.5 
- 3.0 

-40.1 

- 8.4 

All-time peak after a 
bullish month. 

Belgium 

Australia 

Sweden 

91.6 

654.0 

327.0 

102.3 

654.0 

376.5 
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546.3 
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- 0.1 
+ 1.6 
-1- 1.4 
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+ 1-1 
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+ 6.7 

-14.7 
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Japan 2,369.0 

2,359.0 

1,714.9 

-F 0.6 

+ 7.6 

+37.6 
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I *Stock prtcos and yialds on pages 65 and 66. 

Tit# Economist unit trust indicator December 30, 154.16 (December 23. 161.33) 
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'INCREASED SALES, 
TURNOVER AND PROFIT' 

Sir John WaU. 


Turnover up 25%—Pre-tax profits up 47% 

'‘These arc no mean achievements in a year which has seen us well on the way towards 
the integration of the two companies and in which very considerable effort had to be 
devoted both to rationalisation and to developments for the future.’’ 

Substantial increase in orders—outstanding 
order book currently worth £124 million 

“There was a marked increase in both the quantity and value of output, and significant 
reductions were achieved in manufacturing costs and in the levels of 
manufacturing stocks and work-in-progress.” 

Research and development expenditure 
£14 million a year and increasing 

“Work on our new computer systems for the future is going ahead most satisfactorily. 

But both the 1900 Series and System 4 ranges unquestionably offer excellent solutions to the 
present, expanding requirements of our customers. Substantial recources are being 
devoted to enhancing the 1900 Series and System 4 ranges, both in hardware and in software.” 

Financial resources adequate for 
foreseeable future 

“New arrangements include a loan of sixty million deutschmarks, the setting up of leasing facilities 
in Australia, and we also propose to extend our leasing arrangements in other overseas countries.” 

Further increase in turnover and 
trading surplus envisaged 

“The current year’s profit will bear the first of four annual payments of some £ 1 , 750,000 due 
to the National Research Development Corporation, and a full year’s interest on the 7 per cent 
Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock. We believe that, subject to unforeseen circumstances, 
there will be a further improvement in profit after absorbing these extra charges.” 


From the Report to shareholders for the year ended 24th September, 1969 

Intemaftional Computers li^ 


A copy of the full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary^ International Computers (Holdings) Limited, ICL House, Putruy^ SIV 15 , 
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These Debentures were offered and sold outside the VnitedSUttes. 

This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 

$ 25 , 000,000 

J. C. Penney Europe, Inc. 

6% (convertible Subordinated Guaranteed Debentures Due 1989 

Convertihle intu (\}mmon Stock of J. C. Penney Company, Inc. on and after July J, 1970. 
The Debentures will be Unconditionally Guaranteed by and such Guarantee 
will he Subordinated to Certain Indebtedness of 

J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 


December 19, m9 


The First Boston Corporation 


Banque Lambert S.C.S. 


Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque de Paris ct des Pays-Bas Belgique 
American Express Securities S.A. 

Bache & Co. Baer Securi ties Corporal ion 


Kredietbank N.V. 

Alahli-Bank of Kuwait, K.S.C. 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 

Society G^n^rale de Banque S.A. 
Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder 


Bank of London & South America 

Llaita4 


Bank Mees & Hope N.V. 


Bankhaus Hermann Lampe K.G. 

Banque Europ^enne d*Outre-Mer S.A. 

Banque Internationale a Luxembourg Banqui 

Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet Ba 

Banque de TUnion Europeenne Industriellc et Financi^re 
Joh. Berenberg Gossler & Co. Ber 

Brinckmann,Wirtz k Company Burkhardt & Co. 


Commerzbank 


Credit Commercial de France S.A. 


Bankhaus Friedrich Simon, K.G.a.A. 
Banque G^n^rale du Luxembourg S.A. 
Banque Lambert-Luxembourg S.A. Banque Nationale de Paris . 

Banque Rothschild Banque de Suez et de TUnion des Mines 

e Banque Worms et Cie Bayerische Vereinsbank 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft Blyth & Co., Inc. 

I & Co. Burnham and Company Cazenove & Co. 

e S.A. Credit Lyonnais Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 


The Deltec Banking Corporation 

Linlted 

Deutsche Girozentrale—Deutsche Kommunalbank 


Den Danske Landmandsbank 


Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 

LInllcd 

Deutsche Bank 


Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation Dominick & Dominick, Dresdner Bank 

IncorpnrBtrd AkUenieMlUrhaft 

Finacor Robert Fleming & Co. (ioldman, Sachs & Co. 

Llmltrd 

Hambros Bank Limited R. Henriques, jr. Hill Samuel & Co. 


Dewaay, Cortvriendt International S.A. 
ink Drexel Harriman Ripley, 

If, liirwrpurstrd 

Gunnar Bphn & Co. A/S 


W.E.HuttonUnderwriting,Ltd. Investors 

Kitcat & Aitken Kjpbenhavns Handelsbank 

Kuwait Foreign Trading, Contracting & Investment Co 


iriques, jr. Hill Samuel & Co. 

LiMiMd 

Investors Bank Luxembourg S.A. Keyscr Ullmann 

Llnlltd 

lelsbank Klein wort, Benson 1 

LtmIUd 


Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. 


Lazard Brothers & Co. 

Limited 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

B. Metzler seel. Sohn & Co. 
Morgan Grenfell & Co. 

Ltalted 

Privatbanken i Kjpbenhavn 
J. Henry Schroder Wggg & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Cie L 

Merck, Finck & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


n Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Inearpttrptrd 

Kredietbank S. A. Luxembourgeoise 
Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. 
Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Becurllica Undarwrllcr Llaiitml 


Model, Roland & Co., Inc. Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limited 

Sal. Oppenheim, jr. & Cie Paribas Corporation Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons D. Sassoon Banking Company Limited 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Singer & Friedlander 

LlmiM Limited 

Society Gdnerale Stockholms Enskilda Bank 


Skandinaviska Banken 


Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 


C.G.Trinkaus 


Strauss, Turnbull & Co. 

Vereinsbank in Hamburg 


S.G.Warburg & Co. 

Limited 


Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozentrale 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Inrprpprftted 

Svenska Handelsbanken 
Vermeer & Co, 
White,Weld & Co. 

Limited 
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4K% convartibb debenture* due 1988 


^ m —77X ^ 


KoninM$k* Zout-Organon N.V. 


TVATNEIT IbfANN 

Ximiietf 

The following are extracts from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. D. P. Crossman, T.D., D.L., circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 30th 
September, 1969: 

TRADE 

Overall sales of our beers, and in particular those of our leading 
brands, Red Barrel and Watneys Pale Ale, have improved during 
the year. We have continued to expand our sales satisfactorily 
in the growing Free Trade Market which now represents more 
than*one third of our total sales. 

In order to exploit the fast changing take-home market, we 
have brought several new products to the market this year, and 
our share of the canned beer market has improved substantially. 

Plans are well developed for the wider distribution in our 
houses of a new draught Carlsberg lager brewed specially for 
the British market and for the introduction of draught Guinness. 

We have recently' formed Watney Mann (Entertainments) 
which will be responsible for expanding our "Birds Nests", 
catering for the young and energetic, and which will also 
develop our "Rainbow Rooms", designed to provide a night 
I club atmosphere with cabaret and dancing. Our successful 
Schooner Inns are now 22 in number and will continue to 
expand. Our hotels and motels continue to increase their 
I turnover and profits. 

‘ Overseas we acquired, in July, the share capital of Brouwerij 
Maes N.V. which has a splendid modern brewery some 20 miles 
north of Brussels. This acquisition takes us into second place 
in the Belgian brewery league and gives us a wide geographical 
spread of retail outlets. 

Pre-tax profits of International Distillers and Vintners Limited 
have gone up from £5,719,000 to £8,696.000 and I am happy 
to say that not only our investment in that company but also 
our trading partnership with it continues to prosper. 

BREWING AND EXPORT 

The rationalisation of our production and distribution facilities 
has been proceeding and, in June, the £1m. redevelopment of 
our Edinburgh Brewery was officially opened by Lord Clydes- 
muir. I am glad to say that the modern plant installed is perform¬ 
ing very satisfactorily in meeting the increased demand for 
Drybrough beers in Scotland. This additional plant brings our 
continuous fermentation capacity in the Group to 20,000 
barrels per week. 

Export sales this year have reached their target and we have 
improved our position in America, a major market which shows 
a good potential. 

FINANCE AND PROSPECTS 

Group pre-tax profits have increased by more than £1.5m. 
but the results after a considerably higher tax charge are 
marginally less than for 1968. The total dividend for the year is 
17% (same). 

The increase of 2d. in the price of beer in the public bar 
sanctioned by the Government, although smaller than one 
would have wished and long overdue, will provide some 
mitigation of the difficulties the industry had been facing. 

The Group is now better equipped all round in terms of 
management ability and enterprise, the application of planning 
and control techniques, capital equipment and manufacturing 
efficiency than at any. time in its history. The geographical 
spread of its interests is international and its product range 
more comprehensive yet less diffuse, bales have grown steadily 
and the major efforts to reduce the impact of rising costs during 
the long years of price freeze will be of continuing benefit. 
The prospects over the next few years seem promising indeed. 


The undersigned announces that copies of a Notice 
concerning the proposed exchange of the 4|% con¬ 
vertible debentures due 1988 Koninklijke Zout-Organon 
N.V. for 4J% convertible debentures due 1989 AKZO 
N.V. are available at the office of 

Banque G^n^rale du Luxembourg S.A. 

14, rue Aldringer 
Luxembourg 

The bonds must be sent at the latest on January 29, 
1970, to the office of the above-mentioned bank. 


Arnhem, December 19, 1969. 


AKZO N.V. 


4%% convertible debentures due 1989 
Algemene Kunstzijde Unie N.V. 


Holders of the above-mentioned debentures are hereby 
informed that pursuant to an amendment of the 
Articles of Association the name of the company has 
been changed to AKZO N.V., on November 4, 1969. 

In view of this the relative debentures have to be 
provided with a stamp impression stating the above- 
mentioned alteration of the name. 

The placing of this stamps can be done by recognized 
dealers, who can apply for the required stamps to 

Banque G6n6rale du Luxembourg S.A. 

14, rue Aldringer 
Luxembourg 


Arnhem, December 19, 1969. 


AKZO N.V. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


LE CARBONE- 
LORRAINE 

The French Gove mm cm have 
given their approval to the agree¬ 
ment negotiated between ITic 
Morgan Crucible Company 
Limited, Ugine Kuhlmann and Le 
Carbone Lorraine. 

The partnership in Le Carbone 
Lorraine capital stock with Ugine 
Kuhlmann acquired by The 
Morgan Crucible Company 
Limited will enable Morganite 
Carbon Limited, a company of 
the British group, and Le Carbone 
Lorraine to develop a fruitful 
co-operation. The agreement 
provides for a close co-ordination 
of the industrial capabilities of 
the two companies which will 
enable them to give the best 
possible service to their respective 
world wide clientele. 



Binding 

Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist 
are available from Easibind Ltd. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue 
covers, end are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an 
extremely effective and firm 
binding and will hold 13 iaauea 
of the normal edition together 
with the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can 
be stamped on the spine. The 
cost per case, post free through¬ 
out the world, is 178 6d. Orders, 
stating requirements clearly and 
enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, 
but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept. E) 
Eardley House 
, 4 Uxbridge Street 
Kensington, London W8 
PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

, CjUf/Bs of the Index ere avai/ebh 
TAe Economist, 25 $t. 


University of Otago 

DUN^DI^, NEW ZEALAND 

Lecturer or Senior Lecturer 
in Economics 

Appllcatloiui are Invited for the 
nbuve-nnentloned position 

The auccessful applicant will be 
required to give such Instruction 
and to carry out such examination 
work ns may be considered neces¬ 
sary by Uie Head of the 
Department. Applloatlona would be 
welcomed from graduates with 
qualifications In any field of 
economics but some preference 
would be given to candidates In¬ 
terested In teaching second year 
micro-economics. 

Salary Scales: Under review. 
Interim scales for 1969 only are as 
follows : 

Lecturer $NZ3.100 x 9NZ200- 
»NZ4,700 X $NZ100-6NZ4.800 p.a. 

Senior Lecturer $NZ4,700 x 
$NZ20O-$NZ5,S00; thereafter a 
range of salaries up to $NZ6,600 
per annum 

A particularly well-qualified can¬ 
didate could be appointed at the 
grade of Associate Professor at a 
salary within the range of tNZS.BOO 
to |NZ7,300 per annum. 

(Note: 6NZ100 equals £46 13.4 
stg; IUS112; $A100) 

Further particulars are available 
from the Secretary-Oeneral, Asso¬ 
ciation of Commonwealth Univer¬ 
sities (ADPts), 36 Gordon Square. 
London. WCl, or from the Regis¬ 
trar of the University 

Applications close in New Zealand 
and ^ndon on February 15, 1970. 


University of Malaya 

Faculty of Arts 

CHAIR OF SOUTH-EAST ASIAN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applications are invited for the 


graphy In the Department of 


Candidates should have high 
academic qualifications and wide 
experience In teaching and research 
on South-east Aslan geography. 
Administrative experience Is desir¬ 
able. 

Emoluments ; (approximate ster¬ 
ling equivalents at current ex¬ 
change rates) are; 

(a) Salary: There is a range of 

basic salaries, to a point on 
which a Professor Is ap¬ 
pointed. depending on his 
qualifications and eiqMrience. 
These are: £2.882. £2,980, 

£3.077. £3.176, £3.273. £3,370. 
£3.488 

In addition, the following 
allowances are payable: 

(b) Vartoble Altowanee: Mini¬ 
mum £244 p.a.. maximum 

£661 p.a., calculated at 36 per 
cent of the baole salary 

(c) Inducement Allotsancf: (If 
awarded), varies up to £1,628 
per annum. (In exceptional 
cases an inducement allow¬ 
ance exceeding this amount 
may be granted.) 

Hottstttp; will be provided. If avail¬ 
able, for which a rental of £163 
to £304 per annum will be charged. 
Staff members may opt for a sup- 

B lementary housing allowance In 
eu of University housing. 

Proi'ident Fund: Stall member con¬ 
tributes 6 per cent and University 
16 per cent of basic salary. 

Medical benefits are provided under 
the Medical Servloe Boheme of the 
University. 

Further partleuUrs and applica¬ 
tion forms are obtainable from 
the Secretary-General, Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(^Ipts), 36 Gordon Square. London. 

The ekwlnf date for the meeipX 
of applications is January 39. 1970. 


Massey University 

Palmerston North. New 2tealand 

Positions in Marketing 

CHAIR OF MARKETING 

Applications are Invited for a position 
as PROFESSOR In the field of Marketing. 
Experience In consumer or commodity 
marketing and on interest In the 
practical problems of marketing are 
particularly sought In addition to a 
aulUble acodemlo background. Xt is hoped 
to develop studios In a wide range of 
Marketing topics to include oU phases of 
manufacturing, processing, transportation, 
promotion and distribution. Particular 
attention will be given to the marketing 
of primary products and biological 
materials because of their Importance In 
rae New Zealand economy. The present 
research emphasis In Marketing is on the 
agiplicatlon of quantitative techniques, lu 
particular, operations research approaches 

Research and Instruction will be both 
at the level of the complete Industry and 
the Individual processing or marketing 
unit, extending over both commodity 
problems and those of individual products 

The appointee will be responsible tor 
the organisation and development of 
teaching and research in Marketing at 
Massey University. At the present time 
there are courses In Agricultural and 
Food Marketing for students In the third 
year of the B.TMh. (Food) degree and 
the fourth year of the B.Tech. (Food) and 
B.Agr.Sc. degrees. Bo will be responsible 
for the supervision of graduate research 
work in marketing leading to the degrees 
of M Tech. (Fbo^. M.Agr.Bo. and Ph.D. 

The appointee will initially occupy a 
seoond Ohalr In the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Farm 
hfonagement In the Faculty of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Science The Professor 
of Marketing would be encouraged to 
assist In the development of the 
programme of marketing research being 
InlUated In the newly-established 
Market Research Centre (see below). 

The appointment will be made within 
the salary range 8NZ7.40O-ENZl0.SO0 per 
annum. These salaries are at present 
under review by the University Salaries 
Committee and a new scale is likely to 
apply from April 1, 1970 

An IBM 1620 computer with extended 
storage Is available at the University and 
access to larger computer systems can be 
facilitated 

Market Research Centre 

A Market Research Centre Is being 
established at Massey University to carry 
out both general and contract research 
Into a wide range of Marketing topics 
Although emphtials will be given to the 
marketing of primary products because 
of their Importance in the New Zealand 
economy, the Centre will be concerned 
with the application of market research 
methods to all relevant problems both In 
domestic and International marketing. 

Applications are Invited from suitably 
qualified persons for the first three 
positions In the Market Research Centre 
(Further appointments wiU be made during 
1970.) Appointments may be made at any 
one of the following levels depending on 
quallfleatlons and experience. 

SENIOR MARKET RESEARCH 
ICER: 8NZ4,700-$NZ5,600 p.a. (x 
tNZfiOO). (Note ; A particularly well 
qualified applicant in this grade could 
be appointed at a point In the salary scale 
of #N^.600-tNZ6,BM.) 

MLARKET RESEARCH OFFICER: 
81fZ3.100-tNZ4,B00 p.a. 

MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER: 
|NZ2,600-6NZ2.900 p.a. 

These salaries are at present under 
re^w and a new scale is likely to apply 
from April 1, 1970. 

Applicants for senior positions who 
have hod considerable experience in 
administering market research projects are 
particularly sought. 

Market Rsmarch Centre staff will be 
encouraged to develop sp^fle skill In their 
fields of spe^ol Interest and will have the 
opportunity to enrol lu approved courses 
offered by tlie University. 

The Market Research Centre will be 
adminlatered by the Professor of 
Aj^cultural Economics and Farm 
Management until a permanent Director 
Is appointed 

The general oondltions of employment 
and particulars of the Unlvrralfy are 
available from the Secretary-General. 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Amts), 36 Gordon Square, London, WCl, 
or the Registrar of the University. 

Applications close for all positions on 
Fghnmrg 25, 1970. 


University of 
Southampton 

Chair of Financial Control 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment as professor of finan¬ 
cial control. Salary not less than 
£3,780 per annum. F88U. Further 
parUculars may be obtained from 
The Secretary and Registrar, The 
University, Southampton. 809 6NK. 
to whom appUcatioju (14 copies 
from applicants in UiK.) should be 
sent bMore January 31, 1910, quot¬ 
ing ref E 


University of Surrey 

Reader in Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
above post, tenable from October, 
1970. candidates should have sub¬ 
stantial published work to their 
credit in Industrial ecor^mlcs, 
they should be interested in the 
application of economics to busi¬ 
ness problems and they should have 
expenenee of working in industry 
and/or government. 

Salary scale £3,7l0-£3,670 (less 
5% for superannuation FS8U). 

Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from the Academic Registrar 
(LFG), University of Surrey. 
Guildford, to whom applications 
with the names of three referees 
should be sent by January 23, 1970. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Lecturer and. Assistant 
Lecturer in Agricultural 
Economics 

Applications are Invited tor these 
posts from graduates in Economics 
or Agricultural E(X>nomlcs. Candi¬ 
dates for the Lectureship should 
have some special Interest in 
Demand Theory, the application of 
quantitative methods, lAarketlng 
and distribution. Salary ranges 
p.a.: Lecturer, £1,586-£2.850: 

Assistant Lecturer, £1,340-C1,470 
F8SU. Particulars and application 
forms (returnable by January 24tn7 
from the Registrar. The University. 
Manchester, M13 OPL. Quote ref: 
361/89/E. 


Welsh Office 

Y SWYDDFA GYMREXG 

Senior Economic Adviser 
£4M5-£5,200 

An economist of standing is re¬ 
quired for appointment to a senior 
post in the Welsh Ofiloe in Cardiff. 
He will be responsible for giving 
advice on developments In the 
economy and Industrial structure of 
Woles inoludliw employment and 
allied matters. The Senior Economic 
Adviser will also be responsible for 
e Welsh Council and its 
and Panels. Kls team 
oonelats of a Statistician, Assis¬ 
tant BtaUatldan. on Assia^t 
Research Officer and supporting 
staff who work elosely vdth the 
administrative divisions in the 
Welsh Office over the whole range 
of its functions. 

Candidates, men or women, must 
be og^ 34 or over, with a 
good hotiouri degree. They must 
have hod experience in on 
economic odviiory opacity or 
in reeearch or in teaching advanced 
cconomlca (prefera^ .at honours 
degree level) and should preferably 
have published work to their credit. 


advising tb 
Committees 


Starting salary will be oseesaed 
aceoidlng to experience. Appolnl- 
ment is Initially on on unestab- 
lished bods with option for FBSU 
superannuation. 


AppllcaUon form nay he ob 
tained from Evtabllshment Divltion 
lA, Welsn Office. Cathays Park. 
Cardiff. CFl 3NQ. Oloslttg date 
January 30, 1970. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BRITISN NATiONM. 

EXPORT COOMCIL 

.AsiiRtant exacutiv* agad 25 to 38 
with Bppropriata paraonalitv. axperi- 
anca and aptHuda raquirad for 
variad work. Dutiaa involva outaida 
oontacta in amall taam providing 
advica on markating and markat 
raaaareh and producing statiaticai 
praaantationa to aaaiat targating of 
export promotion work of the 
Council'a Area and other 
Committaaa. 

Starting aalary up to £2.000, panaion 
schema, luncheon club. 

Applications to 
B.N.E.C. (JH PH) 

6-14 Dean Farrar Street, 

London 8W1. 


For further 

announcements see pages 
5, 60 to 63 


Market Analyst 

An excellent opportunity exlsti 
for a Market Analyst in tiie 
Board Division of Airscrew-Weyroc 
Limited, located at Weybndxe, 
Surrey 

The position entails the extrac¬ 
tion of all available Ininrnintion 
and trends In the Wood Chipboard 
Industry and In the Industries 
which use wood chipboard, and the 
quantlfylnx of these trends in 
relation to chipboard consumption. 
A part of the function will include 
the runiilna analysts of chipboard 
production and consumption In the 
countries of EFTA, tne Common 
Market and North America. 

The successful candidate will also 
participate in the tormulatlon of 
pricing policies and be required 
undertake short-term and long-term 
projections. 

Qraduales in Mathematics or of 
the Institute of Marketing who 
have experience In analysis and 

{ tricing are most likely to be short 
isted 

Age twenty-five to thirty-flve, 
salary negotiable in light of 

J ualllicatiuns and experience The 
lompany operates u contributory 
pension scneme. 

Please write, giving all relevant 
details to the Director of Market¬ 
ing, Alrscrew-Weyroc Liinlted. Wey- 
brldge. Surrey. 


Senior Industrial Market 
Research Executives 


MAKROTEST wishes to appoint one 
or more aamor executives to handle 
a rapidly growing volume of indus¬ 
trial markat rasaarch projacts. The 
company la part of Makrotast 
International, the market raaaareh 
division of the Cagos Idet group, 
one of the largest consultancy 
organisations in Europa. 
Succaaaful applicania will bg res- 
ponsrbla for projects from initial 
ciiant contact and planning to the 
final report. They should be 

graduates, preferably in one of 
the Social Sciences, end ’ ehould 
have had at least two years 
oxperienua in a research company 
or in Industry. 

Salary range C2,000-£2.500 plus 

bonua and other benefits. 

Please write or telephone to 

Nicholas Rubaahow, Makrotaac 
Ltd.. 24 Baker Btraat, London. W1. 
01-936 0612. 


Economic Appraisal & Planning 

British and European Hotels 



Trust Houses Group Limited has a major development programme for new hotels in the 
U.K. and throughout Western Europe, To carry out the economic appraisal and financial 
assessment of each potential project the Planning and Analysis Department is being enlarged. 

We require a graduate, probably in economics, aged 26 - 30 , with experience in the fields of economic 
investigation and appraisal or industrial market research related to major capital expenditure. 
Knowledge of French or German is essential and working experience on the Continent would be 
an advantage. 

The post is based in London but travelling in the U.K. and Europe will be necessary. A 
competitive and progressive salary will be negotiated and other benefits are good. 

Ait applications Mill lye treated at strict confidence and should be addressed to:- 

The Executive Development Manager, 

Trust Houses Group Limited, 166 High Holbom, London W.C.I 


Laurentian 

University 

Sudbury, Ontario, Canada 

Applications are Invited for three 
positions (rank open) in a rapidly 
expanding Economics Department. 
A suitable appointee of requisite 
background may be invited to 
assume the headship of the Depart¬ 
ment. Two preferred specialisations 
are quantitative economics and 
growth and development one 
appointee should be able to lecture 
m French 


Salary .scales are fully competi¬ 
tive and Iringc benefits excelieni 
Send enquiries lor further Infui- 
malion and curriculum vituc, 
including the names of three 
economics referees, . os soon as 
possible to the Head of the 
Department 


Dr A P. McKee, 
Department of Economies. 
Laurentian University. 
8UDBURY. Ontario. 


University College London 

Lecturer in Economics 

Applications invited for above post in 
department of political economy The 
appointment is to commence on October 1, 
19'iO. Salary, according to age ar.d 
experience, on scale £1.240-1:3,650, plus £60 
London Allowance, p.s., FSSU AppliCdtiuns 
t>y January 19, 1970 to Secretary, UCL. 
Gower Street, WCl from whom turihei 
particulars may be obtained. 


International Market 
Researcli 

Building Industry 

We are part ot an International 
group, selling materials to tht 
Huilding Industry and Industry 
generally. Our considerable rate 
of growth ill the UK market 
necessitates our implementing 
further development. In our 
Marketing department u new 
Market Research and Statistics 
post has been created 

Ttie ]ob entails turther evalua¬ 
tion of existing and new UK 
markets and investigation and 
assessment of overseas markets 
opportunities It will be based 
in our new, modern Wimbledon 
olttces. 

We feel that recent graduates 
with. Honours Degree in Econo¬ 
mics. Statistics or allied sub- 
JecU. aged 80-25. looking for 11 
dlffleult but creative and ntimu- . 
latlng Job. with career develop¬ 
ment pTospeetx will be inter¬ 
ested. 


Initial salary will be £ 1 ,100- 
El.250 review'cd after 6 months 
then annually with 3 weeks holi¬ 
days, Contributory pension and sick 
benefit schemes. 


Write for further information and 
application form to Mr T. Brop^, 
Stonhard-Tremco Ltd.. 27, St 
Oeorgea Road, Wimbledon, 8Wi9 


The University of 
Victoria 

Is seeking nn established seniDT 
Colleague to head a growing 
Department of Geography The 
Department presently has 14 full¬ 
time faculty members. It oilers a 
broad undergraduate programme 
and an M.A and Ph D pro¬ 
gramme. Its areas of specialisallon 
are resources geography, urban 
studies and regional geography of 
the Pacific. 


Candidates for this position 
should have suitable experience In 
university teachixig, geographical 
research and adminlslratlun They 
should be willing and able to 
contribute to one of the areas of 
'Specialisation in the Department 

Applications, including curriculum 
I fide or requests (or further 
information should be addressed to: 


Or. J. L. CUmenhaga. 
Dean of Arts and Sdenee. 
University of Victoria. 
Victoria, B C , 

Canada. 


AUSTRALIA 

THE NEW SOUTH WUES MSTITUTE OF lECNHOlOHY 


DEAN OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above position 

The New South Wales Inatltutc of Technology ppovidee profeselonel courees 
1 x 1 a wide range of technological and commerdai fteldn. These currently 
Jncludi.; courses in Applied Sclenct*. Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
EngineLTlng. Architecture, Building, guantlty Burveying, Commerce. 
Administration. Management and Information Science, and It la anticipated 
that further courses will be introduced, some of which will he at poet- 
graUuat'* level. 

The Dean of Business Studies will have, ae his main reeponaibllity, the 
devcloi>m>ent of all areas of Business Studies In the ImtHutc, He will be 
responsible for conducting studies of •the needs of the community, ibe t]^ 
introduction of new course.s, and for fostering cJoee links with coimneeoe 
and industry, llie duties will encompass the guidance of the Bchoole Ot 
Admlnistra'tion, and Finance and Accounting, and the DepartBMHit ot 
Econornirri, and it anticipated that he will assume the role of Head ot 
one of these areas. 

In addition, the Dean will exercise the functions of an- Asetsteiit Dinetor 
and. In thi.-* capacity, he will actively participate In the general planning 
and to}T level adminis-tratlon tyf the Institute. 

Applicants must possess high academic qualtflcations and have ha4 
rxicnsive post graduate professional experience In an appropriate 6eld. 
Experience in teaching and adminletration at tertiary level will strengthen 
an application. 

Modern facilities arc available including a muLtiprograuning multiple 
acce.Hs ICL ]904 hV computer suitable for commercial data proccueing. Tlie 
Institute Is currently commencing a major building programme estimated to 
cost in the vicinity of $AS« million on a central city site. 

The .valary for the position of Dean Is 9A11,570 per annum, plus an 
expenses allowance of $A15(i per annum. This rate wrUl be reconsidered 
with any review of University rates In the meantime, an assuced 
ron8Ult.incy will provide a guaranteed remuneration of not less than 
$A12,ROO per annum, plus the expenses allowance of gAlhS per annum. 

In order to maintain profca»ional otanding the Dean may engage In 
otner private praottcc. 

The successful appointe^• will be eligible .to Join, under certain conditions, 
an attractive superannuation scheme. Assistance with houslhg finance Is 
available 

.Subject to certain conditions, the successful applicant will be eligible for; 
I^ayinen't of fares io Sydney. 

^ Financial assistance towards the cost of removal and 
establishment expenses. 

Financial assistance towards the cost of initial accommodation 
expen 

For application form and further information write to the Recruitment 
Heotiun, New' South Wales Government Offices. 56 Strand. London, W.C.2, 
where applications close on the 16th FEBRUARY, 1970. When writing, 
please quote r«'(erence 44/433 (TE). 

Hon A. Iionda 

Agent Qeoierai 
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APPOINTMENTS 




British Steel 


CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Manager 

MARKET RESEARCH & PROMOTION 


All British Steel Corporation's fabricating and con¬ 
structional engineering interests are being brought 
together into a single Division with headquarters in 
Bedford. 

The Division will be engaged in manufacturing a 
wide range of constructional products and m con¬ 
tracting on a major scale both at home and abroad. 
A Manager is to be appointed, responsible to the 
Commercial Director, to undertake market promotion 
in the widest sense. He will be responsible for 
planning and executing a publicity campaign for an 
enterprise with a turnover of about £40 million a 
year, with substantial growth potential. In promoting 
the new organisation, he will be required to under¬ 
take public relations work with customers and will 
be responsible for the Division's contacts with the 
technical press. As he will also be called upon to 
undertake market research, some experience in or an 
understanding of this activity is also essential. The 
preferred age range is 30 - 40. 

The salary will reflect the challenging nature of the 
appointment and the successful candidate will be 
based at Bedford. 

Applications, with brief persona! particulars and 
career history, should be addressed to: 

The Advertising Manager 
BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

33 Grosvenor Place, 

London. S.W.1. 


Senior Research Officer 



The Technical Economy Department of the SHIRLEY INSTITUTE 
la concerned with seonbmiic, organisational and managsrisi probtsma 
ariaing trom rapid techno'logleal chsngea taking place tn the textile 
induatry; mathematical and atatistical methods ere used, perticularly 
in the fields of operational research and quality control The 

Department is also concerned with mitia'I and continuing 
evaluation of iresearch projects undertaken by the Institute. 

A vacancy exists for a graduate with an enthusiasm for work 
of this nature and with eurficient experience to enable him to 
teed a email team. Hi$ beckgrourrd may be that of economist, 
mathemetiejan or scientiet and he should preferably be between the 
aqe of 27 and 40. The post is in the grade of Senior Research 

Officer (Seiary range £1,600 to £2,700 p.a.) and is auperannuab'le 
under the FSSU scheme. The laboratories are pleasantly situated 
and staff amenities are excellent. Please apply by letter, 
giving full particulars to : Personnel Section, The Cotton, 

Silk and Man*Made Fibres Research Association, Shirley 

Institute, Dtdebury, MANCHESTER M20 8RX. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 60 to 63 


PUBLICITY OFFICER 

required by the National Union of Bank Employeaa. The auccaaaful candi¬ 
date will need to have had axpehence in the drafting end design of 
publicity and in editing the Union's monthly newapaper. Previous 
experience of similar work in the Trade Union Held will bo an advantage. 
Salary will be baaed on a scale commencing at £1,350 par annum : 
permanant and panaionabla position. ApplicatTons with fuH details of 
aga, qualificationa and previous posts should bo sant to tha National 
Union of Bank Employees, Queens House, 2 Holly Road, Twickenham, 
to arrive not later than 19th January, 1970. 




Business 

Economist 

India 


A leading international bank wishes to 
appoint a Business Economist to its Merchant 
Banking Division in Bombay. This is a senior 
appointment, and offers a new and challenging 
variety of work in a Division staffed with 
specialists in other hclds, including banking, 
finance, investment, law and taxation. 
Responsibilities will include general 
economic analysis, industry studies, market 
surveys, assessment of financial projects, 
promotion of international trade and 
investment, and advice to corporate 
customers on economic and financial affairs. 
Liaison with branches of the Bank and its 
associates throughout the world is an 
important aspect of the work and 
opportunities for foreign travel will arise 
from time to time. 

Candidates should be between 30 and 40, have 
a good honours degree in economics and a 
sound current knowledge of Indian economic, 
investment and business conditions. They 
should also have at least 5 years* practical 
experience in the economics dei>«.rtment of a 
major organisation. Salary is not a limiting 
factor and will be fully commensurate with 
the special qualifications, ability and 
experience required. Attractive fringe benefits 
will be provided, including furnished housing. 

Applicants are asked to write, giving full data Is 
ofage, qualifications, businaas axperienca ano 
currant aalary to: 

Box No. E 8022 c/o Charles Barker and Sons Ltd., 
Recruitment Division. 20 Cannon Street, 

London E.C.4. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Race Rriations Board 

PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICER 

The Race Relations Board invite applications for the post of 
head of the information and pubfic relations section. 

He or she will advise the Board on future public information 
and ways in which knowfadge and understanding of the Race 
Relations Act can best be disseminated, and he will be res¬ 
ponsible for putting policy into practice. 

The post is at the Board's London headquarters and will 
carry a salary of £3,065« rising by four annual increments to 
e maximum of £3,695. 

Application forms and further details from the Secretary, 
Race Relations Board, St. Stephen's House, Victoria Embank¬ 
ment, S.W.1. by 16th January, 1970. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments, Business Notices, 
otc., lls per iLroe. 

Dteplayed, £9 5» Od per single 
column inch. 

Eiducatlon, Courses, Property, 
Hotels, Travel, etc., 9s per line. 
Display, 17 lOs Od per single 
column inch. 

Box oiumber service provided 
free of charge. 

Latest date for acceptance 
of advertising copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Phone : 01.-930 SIS.^. Ext. 308. 


NATIONAL DAILY NEIABPAPER 
requires ambitious young sub¬ 
editor for business pages. Box No. 
2326, The Economist. 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS; Wide choice, 
all lsvels.->we are the SpeelallatB. Tel. 01- 
240 2777 (details posted). Abs. confldcntlal. 

VOLUNTEERS urgently needed to help 
befriend and rehabilitate prisoners. Social 
work training or experience an advantage, 
but not essential. Apply to The New 
Bridge, St. Botolph’s Church, London, 
BCl, or telephone MON 3693. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


University of Warwick 

School of industrial and 
Business Studies 

One of Britain's leading bualness 
schools needs further staff to meet 
the growing challenges of teaching 
and resear^ In the fields of 
SYSTVMB FINANCE 
ACCOUNTING MARKETING 
The school offers masters degrees 
In management and management 
science, an honours B.Sc. in 
management sciences and a range 
of executive programmes. These 
courses ars amongat the ssost 
heavily in demand fn the country. 
A Bubsiantial research programme 
has been undertaken Including 
projects In management informa¬ 
tion syatema. indusnial relations, 
financial Investment, marketing 
and purchasing. 

Applicants should possess a good 
degree or equivalent, and have 
experience in one or more of the 
foUowlng; 

S rstems Analysis and Design 
anagement Accounting 
Financial Management 
Marketing Management 
Marketlna Research 
Management Information Systems 
Product Planning 

Salaries In the scale £2,830- 
£3,670 for senior lecturer, or 
£1.340-£2,880 for lecturer, depend- 
^ on qualifications and experience. 
Superannuation benefits and 
removal allowance payable. Details 
from the Registrar, University of 
Warwick. OV4 7AL. 

This is an opportunity to be 
part of a group working on the 
frontiers of the subject areas and 
developing the future leaders of 
the profession. 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Boon) I.L.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially prepared 
courses for the Federation of Stock 
Exchanges, for ACtountaney. Oomoany 
Secretaryship, Law. Costing, Bankltiff, 
Insurance Marketing, OCB. Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses In 


Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which Interested to ; 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 002), St. Albans, 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London. EC4. Tel.; 01-248 6874. 

(Founded 1010 .) 


Tickets and programme from 
The Institute of Psycho-Analyala. 
63 New Cavendish Bt^t, tondon. 


Co-operative College 

Stanford Ball, 

LoughJborovugh, Leicestershire 

Applications are invited for over 
one hundred places available at 
this adult residential College for 
session beginning October, 1970. 

Courses In SOCIAL STUDIES for 
University of Nottingham Diploma 
tor External StudenU and course 
for DIPLOMA In CO-OPERATION. 

Pull details of grants available, 
conditions of entry, etc. available 
from the Administrative OAoer. 

Applications must be received by 
March 1. 1970. 


ECONOMICS SIMPLIFIED 

Cwpitsl, Labour. Land, Prices, 
Incomes. Taxation, Innation, Em ploy- 
tnont. Money, ote. 

12 -wo(rt( ovoning eouraos in 
ibonemlet. Enrol tor Part I (Basic) 
baginnkig Jtn. 20 and 22. 7 to t 
p.m. (ottondaneo Tuaa. orThara.) at 
Honry Gaorga School of Social 
Soianca 177 Vsuxhall Bridge Road, 
SW1. Inclusive (as 30s■ write for 
protpoctus or phono 01-B34 4266. 
Couraaa may also be taken by 
oorraspondanca. 






mm 




Bead for a degree at home 

Postal tuition lor London Unlverislty 
External D^rees, B.A., B.Bc (Econ), etc. 
and Diplomas, G.C.E. “O" and "A" levels, 
and Professional career exams. Lessons by 
post to a personally planned programme. 
Individual guidance by graduate tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. 

76 years of success i Write today for FREE 
Prospectus to Wyndhom Milligan M.B.E.. 
M.A.. Piinelpal. Dept. C.A.3. wdlAEY 
HALL OXFORD. 0X2 6PH. 


The 1970 Winter Lectures on 
Psychp-analniB will be held at the 
Porchester Hall, Porchester Road. W2, on 
the following Tuesdays at 6.30 p m. 
January 20. January 27, February 3, 
February 10, FebruoiY 17, February 24. 

The general theme of the serlea will be 
Paycho-analyate and Social Problems. 
Tleketa 8/- per lecture or £2 for the series 
(StudenU 2/- per lecture, 10/- for the 
series). 




NEW YORK’S 

nltEL 

■^ABIYLE 

SotA tr4JfH.uent 

am/ e/eft A‘a/ 


t MADISON AVENUE AT 76 th SI. 
■ NEW YORK. N.Y. 10021 

I CABLE: THECARLYLE 

NEWYORK 
'TELEX : 620692 


YOU DO THIS WilD OF PBOBLEW 
ON AH OLD FASHIONED 
ELECTBONIC CALCULATOR? 




iTx V - — rxl'y 




QUICK, 

CALL 

WAN6I 


A Wang Mini-Computer will do them 12 to 48 percent faster. 
Or the lunch is on us... 


TS 

Mmiiing Dirador 
I WAN 6 EUROPE S. A 
TavisiSGk Noun 
Tiviiiock Squm 
LDiidn.W.(L1 


Dear Sir: 

I propose that you prove to my satis¬ 
faction that a Wang Mini-Computer 
can do my work 12 to 48 Vo faster 
than an old fashioned electronic cal¬ 
culator. Or, the lunch is on you. 
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Subscription Rricos 

Subscription Dspartment^ 

S4 St James's Straat, 

London, SW1. 

Tel 01-493 86S1 or 01-930 6196 






1 Year by Surlacs (Mail 
Britain and Ireland £6.10.0 
Outside Britain €7.16.0 or USS19.50 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available in 
all countries and is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight aarvice, which is only 
available in the countries 
indicated below: 


Whole of Europe 

Belgium C9.C 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland ,, 

Austria £10. 

Greece 
Turkey 

Gibraltar 1101 

Malta 


North America 

USA $29.60 $35.40 

Canada $29 60 $39 40 

Mexico none Mex. Pes. 420 


North Africe and Middle East 
Whole area £12.6.0 

Iran £10.6.0 

Iraq 

Israel „ 

Lebanon 


West Africa 
Whole area 


East and ' Southern Africa and 
Indian Sub Continent 
Whole area £13.16.0 

Ceylon £11.6.0 

India „ 

Kenya 
S. Africa 
Tanzania 
Uganda 


Far East and PaciSc Area 
Hongkong 

Burma none 

Malaya , 

Thailand 

Viatnam 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


South and Cantral America 


Student Rate 

Britain and 

Rest of World 

USA US $19.60 


The Economist Quarterly 
Index Surface 

Annual Subscription £1^0.0 

US $2.80 


, YOMR ' 
yU»ANEM 
GO-BETWEEN 




^ II 


nor 

HBHYBn 


Bank Bids. 

mT Private Mail Bag 70 
W Nasuu, Bahamas 
Branch Office: 

Grand Cayman, B.W.I. 


of daposits 
•n damand. 


TAZWfM-W. 



Planning 
to do business 
in japan? 


can help 


Since 1897 Nippon Kangyo Bank has been a steady contributor 
to the dynamic growth of the Japanese economy. And as 
NKB has grown, it has built a firm reputation for reliability 
and efficiency. Today this reputation is spreading throughout 
the world. 

Make use of our reputation in Japan. Talk to our large staff of 
experts —men who know not only Japanese business and in¬ 
dustry, but also foreign trade. Let us put our 146 branches 
throughout Japan at your service. Come to Japan's com- 
merical bank. 

Japan*9 Commercial Bank 


on Oomond Oopotits whon Compounded Quarterly 
(Higher ratal for fiiad dapoiiti on raquost) 

Chartered and Licensed by Law under 
Bahamas Government 

ABSOLUTS SAFETY IN TAX PRKE 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 

British-Amaricsn 

No reperl to any sevemment. Bank Bldg. 

Privata Mail Bag 70 

U.S. dollar aeeounta earn interest Nasuu, Bahamas 

Centorvativa, axparianood. 

•..nd tanTtTJlrt 

Immediata repaymant information 

ofdapoaita 1 — - 

an demand. 

ConRdentlaf Name 

•coennta. ^ -- 

Sterlins __ 

aeoeunts. ti'b 

Country 

COMPLETE 

sS. ■ BniiBh-^mtriianBanh 

LIMITED 1C 


TTTI I I I I I I t 


erad aa a Newspaper. Authorised as Second CIbm Mall. Post Office Dept. Ottawa. Piiptad ia England by Elaotrleal Preae Ltd (Web-Offeet Dlvlaloni, Harlow. Esmx. Gbvar and 
aeotlen Uth^aphed by Bt Clemente Koch k Croee Ltd, London. Publlaned by The Leonotolst Newspaper Ltd, 3B. fit James's Street. London 8W1 Telephone OLOSO BIM. Poataae 

on this iMue : UK 6d : OTcraeei 6d. 


1^1 ITT M 



Head Office: Tokyo. Japan ^ ^ 

London Branch: 22 Wood Street. London E. C 2 
New York Aeancy. 40 Wail Street. New Yoik 5 
Taipei Branch: 36 Po-Ai Road. Taipei 
Seoul Rapraaantativa Office: Hanjin Bldg.. 118, 2-Ka. 
Namdaamun-Ro. Chung-Ku. Seoul 
*Ovaf 140 branches throughout Japan • Over 1.500 
coiraapondant banka around the world 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 




470 407*1 
3l/4*> 22/9 
I88'2 156-8 
20/6 13/6 


Dortmund Union 
Gulnnau 
Holnakin 
lOV 

Kirin Breweries 
Nat. Dittlllen 
Scottish A Newc. 
Sth. African Br. 
Truman, Hanbry. 
Watney, Mann 
Whitbread 'A' 


Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Dec 

since 

Dec 

31. 1969 

Dee. 17 

31 

D440 

+4 


28/7*s 

+ l*sd 

4 1 

FI.I77 9 

1 4 

1 9 

15/3 

-f3d 

3 9 

Y.I68 

-MO 

4 5 

$l6*s 


5 3 

50/3 

4 3/3 

4-3 

I8/I*r 

1 7*id 

2 7 

36/3 

1 «/3 

3 9 

18/3* 

1 l/l’i 

4 6 

10/3 


5 4 


Price, Change 

Dec since 

31,1969 Dec 17 




Building A Building Matarlala 



64/4*1 

39/10*1 

Assoc. Portland 

41/9 

+6d 

(") 

34/3 

22/7*1 

BPB Industries 

24710*1 

f3d 

4 7 

14/6 

8/- 

Cementation 

8/7*1 

+6d 

6 0 

292 

225 

Cimenti Lafarge 

Fr.245 8 

4 20 3 

3 7 

2334 

1798 

Cimentcrics Briq. 

Fr.B.1850 

fS2 

6 0 

21/- 

12/9 

R Costain 

15/9 

1 1/4*. 

1 2/4*. 

6 J 

59/- 

32/3 

Eng China Clays 

39/10*1 

1 7 

59/- 

33/6 

Int. Paint Co. 

39/- 

rl/6 

7 2 

32.950 

23,300 

lulcementi 

L.25.430 

-1070 

1 8 

23/- 

•5/3 

J. Laing 'A' 

19/4*1 

■i-4'sd 

2 8 

19/3 

9/7*1 

London Brick 

10/3 

4 l*id 

6 1 

26/6 

11/3 

Marley 

12/6* 

14/7*1 

t9d 

7 2 

21/6 

15/1*1 

11/4*1 

Redland 

i4*.d 

4-8 

17/4*1 

Rugby Portland 

23/1*1 

f 6d 

2 4 

54/3 

28/'9 

Tarmac Derby 

35/3 

I 1/6 

4 9 

40/9 

29/- 

Taylor Woodrow 

37/9 

1-4/6 

2 7 

7/3 

v- 

Venesta 

6/- 

■2'4d 

4 1 

91/6 

50/6 

G. Wimpey 

60/3 

f 3d 

1 4 



Catering, Hoteia, Etc. 



39/9 

18/- 

ATV -A' 

27/3» 

4 3/6 

5 2 

6/il*4 

3/7 

But tin 's 

3/8*4 

8 8 

75 

41*1 

CBS 

S46S 


3 0 

62/- 

38/6 

Fortes ‘A’ 

62/- 

4 4/3 

1-8 

71/6 

31/1*1 

31/- 

Granada *A' 

42/6 

1/6 

4 7 

20/- 

Grand Metrop. 

30/4*i 

1 iO'id 

1 7 

91/- 

46/- 

Lyons ’A’ 

91/9 


2 4 

25/- 

13/- 

Mecca 

18/8*4 

r 2/3*4 

5-3 

32/l'= 

20/6 

Trust Houses 

30/4*1 

•/3 

2 5 



Chemicals 




1400 

1100 

ANIC 

LnB4 

-4 

4 2 

18/3 

10/0*4 

Albright A W. 

12/9 

•f 3d 


33*1 

24*4 

Amer. Cyanamid. 

S26*i 

1 1*4 

4 7 

263*1 

215*1 

Badlschc Anil in 

D.2l7*i 

-1 2 

5 1 

217 

182 2 

Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 

0.187*1 

4I*» 

3 5 

13400 

8800 

Fr.S. 11725 

175 

0 9 

79*4 

64*4 

Dow 

$68^ 

4^ 

3 8 

165*1 

102*. 

Dupont 

SI05 

^ 2*4 

5 0 

64/3 

39/- 

FiHont 

56/3 

13/- 

3-7 

30*1 

15 

General Aniline 

SiS't 

2 6 

307 

240 

Hoechst 

0.242 

4-1 

4 1 

185.100 

140.000 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S. 175700 t 2950 

0 4 

73/- 

51/7*1 

24/9 

ICI 

56/6 


4 6 


Lapone Indt. 


41/4*1 

3-9 

35's 

Monsanto 

$36^ 



1190 

999 

MontecatInUEdls 

L.I074 

-2*. 

5 1 

277*1 

225 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kr.253 

43 


105 

70H 

Pfliar 

SI034i 

1*. 


277 

200 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.234 

f9 9 

3l"4 

3260 

2730 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr.B.2750 

420 

4 6 

242 

IS4 

St. Gobain 

Fr.i67 

43 

3 7 

584 

312 

Takeda Chemical 

Y.44S 


1-7 



Cml ASCmI 




4415 

2735 

Arbcd 

Fr.B.3925 

4 275 

3 7 

36*1 

26 

Bethlehem 

S27*i 

1 I’l 

6 6 

20 30 

13 25 

Broken Hill Pcy. 

SA.I7 00 

12 SO 


159*1 

95 

Dcnain Ingwy. 

Fr.l59*i 

1 14 7 

3-9 

723 

579*1 

Finilder 

L.682 

10*4 

5 8 

172 

145 1 

Fried. Krupp 

D.I53 

-12 

6 5 

122 

90*1 

Celscnklrchener 

D.93 

4 2*1 

3 8 

£28*1 

£22 

Grangesberg 

£28*1 


2 8 

84*1 

67-1 

Hocich 

D80*t 

H 1*. 

SO 

116 6 

94 2 

Hoofoven 

n.105 9 

12 6 

4 0 

171 

142 

Mennesminn 

0.162** 

42*. 

5 6 

138 

122 6 

Rheintuhl 

0.126*1 

M*. 


108 

86*4 

Thyuen Huecce 

D. 100*1 

"14 

5 0 

211-7 

148 

Ugine Kuhiman 

Ff.205 8 

145 8 

3 8 



Union Steel $.A. 
U.S. Steel 

!£•* 

4** 

6 6 

7 1 

tOI 9 

622 

Ualnor 

Fr. 101 9 

4 12 2 

2-8 


Eloctrlttl A Radio 

A.E.G. 

ASEA 

Am Tel. & Tcl. 

B I.C.C. 

Brown Boverl ‘A* 
C.G.E. 

C.S F. 

Chloride Electric 

Comsat 

Decca 

E.M.I. 

Electrolux 'B' 

L.M. Ericcson 'B' 
Gen. Electric 
GEC-EE 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 
Hitachi 
Hoover 'A‘ 

I.B.M. 

Int. Computers 

Inc. Tel. A Tel. 

Machines Bull 

Matsushita 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

Plessey 

RCA 

RedlfTuslon 
Reyroilo Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson-House. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Wtttlnhse. El 


41/3 

23/6 

Engineering 

Acrow ‘A’ 

34/9 

l3/- 

2 5 

29/4*. 

II/- 

Allied iron 

19/- 


5 2 

235 

174 

Atlas Copco 

Kr.l95 

-1 10 

2-3 

47/- 

6/6 

B.S.A. 

12/1*. 

"3/4*. 

4 1 

58/- 

38/3 

Babck. A Wilcox 

42/4*. 

4 7 

60/9 

41/9 

John Brown 

52/6 

■tih 

4 2 

16/3*4 

12/10*. 

Cohen 600 

15/- 

+5'4d 

5 0 

19/3 

5/- 

Davy Ashmore 

11/4*1 

-t-4'id 

6 3 

19/- 

9/9 

Delta Metal 

12/7*. 

H l/4'i 

200 

I58'i 

Demag 

0l89 1 

|4 1 

3 7 

31/1*. 

9/4*. 

B. Elliott 


t 1/0*4 

3 5 

22/6 

15/4*. 

59/3 

Firth Cleveland 

17/9 

|9d 

7 9 

90/6 

Guest. K. A N. 

73/3 

-r2/3 

41 

439 

3^ 

Gutehoffngt, H. 

D420 

rl 

3 3 

11/10*1 

50/7*. 

17/1*. 

7/4*. 

Head Wrlghtson 

9/6 

t3d 

5 2 

17/9 

Alfred Herbert 

24/6 

(3/4*. 

-r3d 

3"7 

10/7*. 

I.M.I. 

tl^lid 

6/6*4 

3/10*. 

Inter. Combstn. 


n 

45/- 

33/6 

Inter'Comp. Air 
Kullager 'B' 

43^ 

-l-9d 

52k 

344 

Kr.435 

1 

-1-3*. 

2 5 

560 

446 

M.A.N. 

D.484 

3 7 

19/9 

14/9 

Mather A Plate 



2 5 

61/- 

44/6 

Metal Box 

55/- 

M/9 

4-0 

82 

60 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y.67 

- 1 

7-5 

77/6 

53/6 

Morgan Crucible 

69/- 

1 5/6 

4-6 

228*1 

183 

Pcchiney 

Fr. 197 

1 9 

3-9 

54/6 

17/- 

37/6 

Renold 

55/- 

i2/3 

4 1 

6/9 

Serck 

7/6* 

-3d 

4 0 

35/10*1 

27/9 

Simon Enging. 

35/3 

+ 1/9 

3 8 

32/- 

15/10*. 

Staveley Ind. 



1-1 

4-6 

12/4*. 

9}- 

Stone-Platt 

10/10*1 

M’sd 

12/3*4 


John Thompson 


'■i'2/9 

8 0 

'*0/6 

40/- 

53/3 

Tube Investments 

67/3 

5-t 

23/9 

36/3 

Vickers 

28/4*. 

^ »3 

7 0 

58/- 

Thos. W. Ward 

38/9 

1 3d 

7 1 

lO/IO'i 

SI9 

Wellman Eng. 

6/6 

1 I'nl 

5 4 


Food, Pharmaeoutlcalt 

70/6 42/- Allied Suppliers 67/9 |-4/6 

12/2*4 8/6*4 Ass. Brit, I0/Il*« < Vsd 

13/3 6/- Assoc. Fisheries I0/I*t rl0*id 

171*4 l» Avon Products SI70*4 

47/- 33/9 Beecham Group 44/- +^4’id 

259-9 180 Beghin Fr.2ll i^4-9 

67/6 39/6 Bovrit 44/6 +3/- 

18/6 11/2*4 Brooke Bond'B' 13/3 j-5*4d 

25/3 l4/i0*t Cadbury Schweppes 16/3 I I0*sd 

52*4 40*s Colg.<Mmollvc f44*t *• 

8-80 6 05 Col. Sugar Ref. tA.8 46 10-96 


Stock Prices end Yields compiled with help from Meain. Vickers da Cosu A Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner A Smith; Yemalchl Securities Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. Yield in bracken Is on forccaat d 
dividend. || Ex ^Itallutlon. If Ex rights, t Ex all. (a) New stock. if) Flat yield,. (h) After Zambian tax. (I) To latest date. (n) Interim since reduced or passed. f The nit red 


* Ex dividend. || Ex capltalliatlon. 
yleMa aNoer for ux at 7i. 6d. in £. 


(I) To latast data. (n) Interim since reduced or passed. f The nit redimp«en 
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High 

714 

UfP* 

Uli, 

% 

653 

S'- 

59/7*i 

30/3 

4210 

SSO*! 

m 

410 

!?."■ 
4 91 
169 
331-2 
240/- 
212 

if. 

20/9 

20/6 

23/6 


136 

50'* 

23/l'i 

17/9 

32/3 

13/6 

S'* 

91 

155 

17/0*4 

2I/I0>i 

l7/4'i 

I6S/6 

»/9 

33/1'. 

23/6 

33/- 


90*. 

710 

708 

35*. 

2920 

2102 

670 

262 

674 

99 


48/9 

29/4'. 

22 / 10 '. 

21 / 1 '. 

28/4'. 

35/- 

30/8'4 

27/6 

14/1'4 

261 

234 

25/7'. 


12/9'. 

51/3 

33/9 


Uw 

5t8 

M/I'. 

22/4'. 

16/6 

25/- 

22/6 

146-7 

387 

SC 

41/4'. 

19/10'. 

29 M 

i; 4 - 

250 
SI I'. 
334 

SC* 

4 05 
115 
254 8 

IS'- 

13/3 

14/6*. 

14/10*1 


107 I 

31'. 

8/3 

10/0*4 

23/4'. 

5/0*4 

43/- 

37'. 

70 

MB 


PrlM, Oim|« 
Dac. sine* 
M. 1969 Ok. >7 


•oea Fare Drug 
Bric. Hama Stre. 
brttlih Shoe 
Burton Croup 
Dabanhamc 
Galarlat Uhyacta 
Galarlii Pra<^o. 
Grattan Wara. 
G.T. A. t P. 

GUS 'A' 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Int. Stores 
Karttadt 
Kaufhof 


La Rlnascenca 
Marks A Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 
Neckarman 
Nouvellas Gall. 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A' 
Printamps 
Provid. Clothg. 
Sears Roebuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolwertb 

ToMCilaa, Clothing 
AKZO 
Burlington 
Carrington A D. 
Coats, nns. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snia Viscosa Priv. 
Stevens. J. P. 

Teljin 

To]^ Rayon 
Viyella Int. 


Sff 

Fr.l97 

W 

125*4 

60/- 

24/6 

Fr.B.3200 
IS/T*.* 
0.360 
D.285 
Fr.630 
L.369'. 
57/1'. 
845'. 
8A.4 23 
D.II9 
Fr.275'i 
142/- 
Frill 
37/3 
868 
17/- 
19/10'. 

16/6*4 

FI. 110 I 
834*4 

r 

43/6 

837'. 

Y.79 

Y.I38 


-4-14 

■fl/4'. 

-9d 

7'sd 

tiS. 

+ 1/6 

+2/6 

f2/4 

-6d 
-II’. 
+2 
1-14 
-6'c 
4 2/7’. 

+0 03 
3 4 

+7/6 

+ 1/6 
+1 
-3*4d 
1-6d 
-2'4d 


f 1/3 

I I/5'4 
6d 

I I/6»4 
+6d 

-5 

-3 

4-3/0*. 


Yield 

Dec 

31 


3 0 
1-2 
3 8 

5 5 

2 7 
(n) 

i"9 

2- 9 
5 0 

3 2 
5 8 
2 0 

3- 7 

5 I 
3-1 
2-8 
2 2 
2-9 
2 4 

5-0 

1 2 
2-7 

2- 5 

3- 0 

2 0 
I I 

4- 9 

6 0 


6-0 

4- 1 

1”. 

5- 0 
7-1 

4- 0 
6 4 
7-6 
5 4 

5- 8 


IZ/3 

w/est Riding W. 

12/4't* 

+n.d 

7 5 

7/5 

Wooleombers 

Tobacco 

8? 

+Vwi 


95/3 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

1^3 


40 

6/0*4 

Csrreres 'B' 

2^/3 

17/10'. 

5 3 

23/6 

GalUher 

+ 1/6 

5-9 

14/3 

Imperial Tobicc. 

l-l/- 

4-7 

22/- 

Rembrandt 

Utilicles/llells 

31/6 


1-4 

6S't 

Canadian Pacific 

8C.72 

h6'. 


640 

Chubu 

Y.644 

+4 

7-8 

626 

Chugoku 

Y.675 

+ IS 

7 4 

25*. 

Cons. Edison 

825'. 

+ ’4 

7 2 

2390 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr. B.2430 

-i-S 

5 7 

1768 

intercom. 

Fr.B.1800 

1-14 

6-1 

620 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.640 

+5 

7 8 

225 

R W.E. 

D.229 


3 2 

611 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.666 

+37 

;-5 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Y.B8 


6 8 

30/3 

Allianca Trust 

35/- 

i-l/3 

3-0 

20/3 

Atlas Elec. 

21/10'. 

+4'«l 

3 3 

13/9 

B.E.T. Defd. 

16/10'. 

16/1'. 

+ 1/7'. 

5-2 

13/3 

British Assets 

+6i4d 

1-6 

20/1'1 

Cable A Wireless 

22/3 

+3d 

3 1 

23/3 

Foreign A Col. 

25/9 

t-l/- 

2 3 

20/4'. 

17/7'. 

Globe Inv 

223 

+6d 

3 1 

Industrial A Gen. 

20/2'4 

-■*4d 

3-8 


Mercantile Inv. 

9/7*. 


4-1 

Robeco 

FI.243 2 

+3 2 

4 3 

204'. 

Rolinco 

0.227*. 

+2 

10 

16/3 

Wiun Inv. 

Miacellenooua 

18/3 

fl'id 

1-9 

368 

Air Liquide 

Allied E.P. 

Fr.434 

+27 2 

2-1 

6/9 


+8d 

7 3 

2S/6 

William Baird 

-6d 

• 0 

26/4'. 

Bestobell 

29/1'. 

+4'mI 

4 8 


Priaea. IM9 



679 

160/- 


40*'i4 

48'. 

68 *. 

2650 

38'tt 

631*4 


69*4 

85'. 

39*. 


89/6 

%. 

730/- 

228/9 

275/- 


34*4 
3800 
36'. 
5/7*. 
64*. 
84/6 
72/6 
111/6 
I7D 
43*. 
57*. 
63/1'. 
146/6 
124-9 
45'. 
155/6 
44/- 
77/- 
252/6 
2452 
160/9 
38/- 


555 * 

39/7'. 

5/3*4 

11/9 

4/6 


Ling-Tamco-Voughc 
Ucton Industries 
Matsllgasallschaft 
Hinnau M. A M. 


506 

100/6 


134/6 71/- 

259 9 180 I 


24*4 

27'. 

43*4 

1996 

22'i 

£l9*h 




44*4 

60*4 

27*. 


lOW- 

51 ^ 

43/6 

39/7*. 

135/- 

410/- 

108/9 

ISI/3 

26 

3025 

27*4 

57/6 
106'. 
32H 
37*4 
27/6 
63/6 
77 I 
29 

103/- 

21 /- 

S‘ 

84/- 

18/- 




Oil 

Aquitaine 
Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah OH 
Cle. Patrolai 
Contincnul OH 
Gulf OH 
Mobil OH 
Patroflna 

Phillies Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan. OH Calif. 
Stan. Oil Indiana 
ton. OH N J. 

9 Inc. 




Alcan Alum. 

8C.27*b 

— '4 


Alussulsse 

Fr.SJ370 

70 

2 4 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

836'4 

1-5*. 

3 9 

Amel. Tin Niger. 

4/1'. 

I'm! 


Anaconda 

830'. 

12*. 

6 3 

C.A.S.T. 

44/- 

-1/- 

4 S 

Conk’d Tin Smalters 

62/- 

59/6 


5-6 

DcBoera Defd. 

i-2/- 

2 5 

Falcon bridge 

8C.I67 

2’. 


Inter. Nickel 

843'. 

+ l'4 


Kennccoct 

846*. 

f5'4 

5 1 

Lonrhe 

I4S/6 

{-6d 

3 4 

Mount Isa 

+ 11/- 

1 8 

Penarroya 

Fr. 124-9 

2 2 

Reynolds Metals 

829'i 


3 0 

R.T.Z. 

135/. 

+ 16/- 

1-5 

Rhokana 

44/-* 

+ 4/- 

25 3 

Roan Sel. Trust 


+ 12/- 

8 7 

Stiectlon Trust 

1-2/6 

I 9 

Union Mlnierc 

Fr.B.I830 

1 142 

3 6 

Western Mining 

157/- 

1 19/- 

0 1 

Zamble, Ang.-Am. 

37/- 

H 3/6 

17 4 

Flantatloni, Etc 
Assam Cons’d. 

5jl/6 

-'rf 


Cons. T. A Lndi. 


16 4 

Guthrie 

29/4'. 

9 8 

Highinds A 1 ow 

JomI 


+ l'el 
-6d 

10 4 
8 5 

Plantation Holdgs, 

3/4<. 

+*4d 

116 


PrlCat, 

1969 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocka 

Dec 

since 

Dec 

High 

Low 


31. 1969 

Dee. 17 

31 

12/1'. 

7/10*. 

10/4'. 

dio 

Eiwraas Dry. 'A’ 
Rtch Lovell 

Galgy 

. 12/1'. 
fJ^.6900 

' 1/3 

+ 3d 
f 175 

4 9 

3 3 

0 6 

85*. 

70 

General Foods 

S83'. 

1 2*. 

3 2 

42'i 

26 

Ganeral Mills 

133*. 


2 6 

101/3 

St 

Ghwo 

96/3 

14/6 

1 6 

39 

Heinz 

I32S 


2 8 

47*. 

37 

Kraftco Corp. 

S39*. 

1*4 


2589 

1755 

L’Oraal 

Fr.2350 

+ 40 

0 6 

6320 

4350 

Mocu 

L.5200 

300 


3895 

2940 

Nestla 

Fr.S.3260 

f no 

i‘ 7 

285 

IS6-20 

Parriar 

Fr.284 8 

i-l6-8 


111*4 

82'. 

Procter Gamble 

SI09'. 

- 4 

24 

44/6 

24/- 

Ranks-Hovis 

27/- 

1 7'kJ 

6 8 

?& 

47/6 

4237*. 

Reckitt A Colm 

S4/9 

t3/9 

2 9 

Sandoz 

Fr.S.4460 

460 

1 4 

19/3 

10/7'. 

SpHlers 

12/6 

f 8'4d 

S 6 

38/- 

23/- 

late A Lyle 

26/- 

t 1/9 

7 7 

16/9 

11/9 

UnIgate 

14/9*4 

t 1/- 

5 1 



Unilever 

Unilever NV. 

63/9 

220/- 

14/6 

. |7/6 

2 6 

2 9 

48/- 

29/6 

United Biicuics 

36/6 

. 5/1’. 

3 7 



Motors, Aircraft 




23/6 

13/6 

Assoc. Enginrg 

16/6* 

I9d 

4 8 

18/0*4. 

10/- 

BLMC 

12/3*4 

128*4 

1 1/2'. 

4 5 

60 

28 

Boeing 

^ 'i 


54*4 

3es 

Caterpillar Tract 

S42'i 

1 3*4 

2 8 

57'. 

32'. 

Chrysler 

S34*t 

1 l*4 

S 8 

138 9 

lOB'. 

Citroen 

Fr. 123’. 

i 2 6 


602 

417 

Daimler-Benz 

0423'. 

! 6'. 

2 “5 

34/3 

21/9 

Dowty Group 

23/7'. 

, I'uJ 

4 5 

3%0 


Dunlop 

Flat 

32/9 

L33IO 

T' 

5 0 

3 S 


se 

Ford (WR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

23/9 

$27*4 

\}l~ 

4 3 

3 7 

53/4'. 

34/lO'f 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

39/3 

. 3/- 

4 3 

33^. 

25*. 

Goodyear 

530*4 

I-3 

2 8 

67/- 

35/3 

Si'” 

Hawker Siddeley 

40/6 

‘ 4/I'. 

6 4 

js- 

Honda (EDR) 
Komaezu 

25/9 

Y.348 

> 3d 

I 34 

4 0 

2 2 

49'. 

17'. 

Lockheed 

5I7'4 

» *• 


s? 


J. Luas 

72/- 


2 5 

15^4 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 

1C. I6*t 

i-'. 


49*4 

23*4 

526*4 

I-*. 


1581 

848 

Michelin 'B' 

Fr.lSSO 

+ 55 

08 

220 

142 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I8I 

f lO 

4'4 

249 9 

138*. 

Peugeot 

Fr. 245 

4 

2 5 

3990 

3140 

PircTlI-Spa 

L.3I50 

III 

2 5 

48/10*. 

21/9 

Rolls-Royce 

24/9 

l3/- 

6 5 

10/6 

5/- 

Rootes Mtrs. ‘A’ 

5/6 

l3d 


41/6 

21/6 

Smiths Indust. 

26/6 

i 4'uf 

41 

213 

16O 

Steyr-Dmier-Pch 

%I90 

5 

4 2 

405 

213 

Toyota Motors 

Y.364 

IS 

2 2 

80't 

39'. 

United Aircraft 

539*4 

<1 


290*. 

241 

Volkswagen 

D.263 2 

1 B 

3 8 

435 

304 

Volvo 

Kr.336 

1 22 

1 7 

2I/I0'. 

8/3 

Westland 

8/9 

6d 

6 5 

17/8*4 

10/6 

Wllmot-Breeden 

11/10*. 

I'uf 

5 0 



Office Equip., Photo. 



550 

245 

Canon Camera 

Y.550 

^ 47 

1 1 

82*. 

68*4 

Eastman Kodak 

582*4 

17’. 

1 6 

560 

263 

Fuji Photo 

Y.S60 

1 106 

1 3 

1894 

1500 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.IS90 

20 

3 I 

82/6 

55/- 

Gescetner ‘A’ 

79/6 

1 3/6 

13 

725 

270 

Nippon Optical 

Y.765 

1 89 

1 1 

3989 

3001 

Olivetti PrIv. 

L.3070 

170 

3 1 

37/- 

24/1*. 

Ocalld 

30/6* T 

1 2/6 

3-7 

114*. 

80*. 

Xerox 

5105*4 

1 4*. 

0 6 


50/6 

Psper A Publiihing 

54/- 

12/7’. 



64/6 

Bowator Paper 

+ 1/- 

5 1 

23/9 

11/6 

15/9 

British Printing 

f IO'mI 

6-9 

37/- 

BunzI Pulp A P. 

16/6 

+6d 

4 0 

46 

33'. 

Crown Zeller. 

534*4 

'4 

4-6 

32/6 

22/9 

DRG 

24/6 

i 6d 

5 8 

19/9 

12/1'. 

Int. Publishing 

I2/7’.* 

|2’4d 

7 1 

13/3 

6/3 

Invereifc Paper 

8/11*4 

i 2'4d 


39*. 

23'. 

MacMillan Bl P. 

5C. 33’. 

t 1 


55*4 

26*4 

McGraw Hill 

529 


2 5 

42/6 

23/- 

24/9 

News of the Wid. 

29/3 

i2/- 

6 5 

39/9 

Pearson Pub. 

29/- 

.-2/3 

3 4 

40/3 

27/6 

Penguin Pub. 

39/6 

-r6d 

1 5 

56/7*. 

42/6 

Reed Group 


12/3 

4 7 

5*/- 

35/6 

W. H. Smith ‘A’ 

50/-* 

12/6 

4 1 

31/6 

17/3 

Thomson Organ 

21/- 

'3/9 

6 6 

71/6 

43/- 

Wiggina Teape 

54/3 

1 1/3 

4 4 



Property 




21/7*. 

12/- 

Caplul A Counties 

13/10*1 

-2’4d 

2 8 

102/6 

62/- 

Hammertns. 'A' 

87/- 

+ 2/- 

1 1 

31/1'. 

19/3 

32/9 

Land Securities 

26/0*4 

r9».d 

2 7 

S6/6 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

47/3 

ii;i'i 

+ 1/4'. 

4 1 

15/- 

9/3*. 

Lon. Merch. Sea 
Metropolitan Est A Pt) 

r I'Kl 

3 6 

2(: 


1/9 

2 9 

39/6 

279 

St. Martins 

38/7’. 

: lO'id 

2 4 

ss 

I7»9 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 

26/10*1 

-6d 

2 2 

563 

S. G. Immobllairc 

L.6I3'. 

-ll'i 

4 1 

tri- 

59/- 

Stock Conversn. 

84/- 

-1-3/3 

0 6 



AirliiHM A Shipping 




38*b 

22*. 

American Airlines 

$30*4 

+2 


48/9 

30/6 

Brit. A Comm. 

36/- 

3d 

3 6 

24/7'. 

7/I0'. 

Cammell Laird 

8/6 

f6d 

7-5 

39/- 

20/- 

Cunard 

39/- 

+4/6 

5-8 

0/- 

36/9 

Furnass Withy 

80/- 

1 9/6 

2 7 

26/- 

10/7'. 

Harland A Wolff 

15/1*. 

6d 


1915 

1266 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y.I530 

1 140 

2-6 

303 

156 6 

FI. 165 3 

f87 

4-2 

95*. 

71-1 

Lufthansa 

D.69'i 

1-6 


X 

S9/6 

Ocean Steamship 

96/9 

15/9 

3 2 


Pan American 

$12*. 

t’a 


57/6 

31/. 

P. A 0. Defd. 

57/6 

•1-4/6 

3-5 

li?/ 

SS 

Swan. Hunur 

Swissair (Bearer) 

28/3 

Fr.S.8l0 


5-7 

3 5 


21*. 

TWA 

$23*. 

1 Ml 


26*. 

United Alrlli|j^;|t 

$27 

- 4. 

... 


Monsy Markat Indicaton 

The year ended on an auepicious note, with sterllna emerging 
above $2.40 for the first tine m 20 months and the Tmsury bill 
rate coming out of the weekly tender ahevad to ita lowest since 
February's Bank rate hike The further feature of the money mar¬ 
kets was the declining trend of Eurodollar rates in the last two 
business days. genereHy aaenbed to the fulfilment of year-end 
window-dressing requirements by American bank borrowers, but 
not confined to the shortest end of the market, three-month 
dopoBite having attracted 11 as recently aa December 29th 


Treasury 

Bill Tendon 

91-Day 


Tender 


Amount 


Average 
rate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 

Issue 

Date of 
Tender 

(£ mn ) 
Offered 

Applied 

for 

at Max. 
Race* 

Out¬ 

standing 

1968 

9l'Day 


s. d. 

% 

Dec. 27 
1969 

no 0 

190 7 

135 6 50 

» 

1,710 0 

Sept. 26 

no 0 

196 3 

156 2 54 

36 

1.570 0 

Oct. 3 

120 0 

219 4 

154 8 23 

70 

1.560 0 

.. 10 

no 0 

207 0 

153 7 81 

65 

1.560 0 

.. 17 

100 0 

208 8 

IS4 1 82 

5 

1,570 0 

.. 24 

120 0 

211 4 

fSS 2 94 

45 

1,570 0 

.. 31 

100 0 

204 1 

154 10-32 

33 

1,570-0 

Nov 7 

100 0 

192 6 

154 ’4-19 

58 

1.570 0 

14 

100 0 

207 1 

154 3 26 

43 

1,520 0 

21 

100 0 

214 0 

154 0 76 

n 

1,520 0 

.. 28 

100 0 

198 7 

154 9 17 

36 

1,480 0 

Dec. 5 

120 0 

237 8 

155 1 66 

25 

1,460-0 

12 

120 0 

248 2 

154 3 26 

48 

1,430-0 

19 

120 0 

250 8 

153 6 83 

38 

1.430 0 

24 

1200 

233-4 

IS2 n 99 

30 

1,420-0 


*On December 24th. tenders for 9i-day bills, at £98 Is. IQd. lecused 
36 per cent, higher tenders being allotted In full. The offer for this 
week was fer £100 milllcw 9|-day Dills. 
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iniicniiaqy: 

We make it our business to show you the wide range of products industry 
has to offer. Visit your Trade Fair and be fully informed on your line of 
business. You acquire extensive and reliable knowledge of the international 
market, the development of economic trends, the pattern of supply and 
demand. Leading manufacturers from all over the world are represented. 

You can concentrate, therefore, on your particular Trade Fair. 

With no waste of effort. You actually save time. 

Nothing is left to chance. The Trade Fair Services provide interpreters, 
export marketing and banking facilities, restaurants and help with 

accommodation. 


You will be 
a specialist 
amongst 
specialists 
with worldwide 
information at 
your command. 


For detailed information please contact: German Embassy, Commercial 
Information Service, 6 Rutland Gate, London S.W.7,Tel. KNI 1271, 
or Ausstellungs-und Messe-Ausschuss der Deutschen Wirtschaft e. V., 
Engelbertstrasse 31 a, 5Cologne, Germany,Tel. 219091 


German Trade Fairs and Exhibitions 1970 


20.1. -2S.I./Colofiw . 
International Furniture Fair 

23.1. -1.2./Hamburg 
German BMt Show iniernaiional 

24.1. -1.2./Hanover 
CONSTRUCTS 1970 - Inter- 
national Building Exhibition 

30.1. -1.2./Berlin 
Intcrnationat Green Week 

14.2. - 70 . 2,1 Nuremberg 

21 at International Toy Fair 

IS. 2.-IB. 2./Cologne 
International Houiehold Goodi 
and Hardware Fair 

21.2. -25.2./nuueldorr 
EUROSHOP ’70- 3id Inter¬ 
national Fair '‘ModernShopfitting 
and Display'* 

21.2. -26.2./Ofrenbach 
International Leather Gooda Tuir 

22.2. -26.2./Frankfurt 
Frankfurt International Spring 
Fair 


B. 3.-10.3./Munich 

ISPO 70 - International Sports 

Equipment Fair 

14.3. -22.3./Munich 

IHM 70 - International Light 
Industries and Handicrufia Fair 

15.3. -l8.3./Dusseldorr 
84th IGEDO - International 
Fashion Trade Fair 

8.4. - 12.4./Stuttgart 

INI HHRM 70 - International Oil 
and Gas Heating Trade Fair 

11.4. -13.4. / Dusacldorr 

29th GDS ~ F:uropcan 1 out wear 
Sample Display 

15.4. -19.4/rrunkrurl 
International Fur Irade Lair 

17.4. -19.4./Cologne 
International Fair 
FOR THE CHILI) 

24.4. -3, S. / Hanover 
German Aviation Show 


25.4. -3.5-/Hanovcr 
HANOVER FAIR 1970 

26.4. - 30.4 .1 Dusseldorf 
8Slh IGEDO - International 
Fashion Trade Fair 

7.5. -I2.?./Pirinasens 

IMS -9th International Footwear 
Manufacturing Fair 

I I..V-l4.5./Frankfurt 
23rd inierjlolT- Trade Fair 
lor Clothing Textiles 

24.5. -31.3 /Cologne 
51st Dl.G - International 
Agricultural Show 

17.6. 24.6./Frankfurt 
ACHF.MA 1970 16th Chemical 
Engineering Exhibition Congress 

28 8.-30.8./Cologne 
Internatiiinal Men’s Fashion Week 

29.8.~2.9./Ofrenhech 
International Leather Goods Feir 


30.8. 2.9./Frankfurt 
Frankfurt International 
Autumn Fair 

1 St half of September / Cologne 
International Household Goods 
and Hardware Fair 

6.9. -15.9./Hanover 

IHA 70- International Machine 
Tool Exhibition 

13.9. - 16.9./Dusseldorf 
86th IGEDO - International 
Fashion Trade Fair 

2nd half of September / Cologne 
International Fair of Lingerie, 
Foundation Garments, 

Underwear and Swimwear 
18.«>.- 27.9./Berlin 
German Industries Exhibition 

19.9. -27.9 /Munich 
IKOFA- International Exhibition 
of Groceries and lligh-class 
Provisions 

24.9. -29.9,/Frankfurt 
Frankfurt Book Fair 


26.9. -28.9,/Dusieldorf 

30ch GDS - European Footwear 
Sample Display 

26.9. -29.9./Co1ogiie 

IFMA - International Bicylce and 
Motor Cycle Exhibition 

3.10. -11.10./Cologne 
phoiokine - World Fair of 
Photography 

16.10. -l8.IO./Cologne 
International Fair 
FOR THE CHILD 

25.10. -27.10./Colosne 
SPOGA - International Trade 
Fair of Sports Goods, Camping 
Equipment and Garden Furniture 

23.10. -29.10./Dusseldorf 
87th lOEDO - International 
Fashion Trade Fair 

17.11. -20. II./Frankfurt 
24th interatoff- Trade Fair 
for Clothing Textiles 



Worldwide information 
firom specialists 
for specialists 
In your specialized field 



I Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Ltd. 2 Mitsubishi Llectric Corporation 3 Mitsubishi Kakoki Kaisha, Ltd. 
vChemical Machinery & Enginefring) 4 Mitsubishi Atomic Power Industries,Inc. 5 Mitsubishi Precision Co., Ltd. 

6 Mitsubishi TRW Co., Ltd. (Process Control Computer) 7 Caterpillar Mitsubishi Ltd. 8 Mitsubishi-York, Ltd. 

9 Mitsubishi Steel Mfg. Co., Ltd. 10 Mitsubishi Metal Mining Co., Ltd. 11 Mitsubishi Reynolds Aluminum Co., Ltd. 
1.2 Mitsubishi Mallory Metallurgical Co., Ltd 11 Mitsubishi Cominco Smelting Co., Ltd. 14 Mitsubishi-Norton 
Co., Ltd. 1*5 Dainichi'Nippon Cables^ Ltd. l(t Mitsubishi Mining Co., Ltd. 17 Yubetsu Coal Mining Co., Ltd. 

18 Mitsubishi Oil Co., Ltd. 19 Mitsubishi Liquefied Petroleum Gas Co., Ltd. 20 Mitsubishi Chemical Industries, 
Limited 21 Mitsubishi Petrochemical Co., Ltd. 11 Mitsubishi Monsanto Chemical Company 23 Mitsubishi Plastics 
Industries, Ltd. 24 Mitsubishi Edogawa Chemical Co,, Ltd. 25 Mitsubishi Rayon Company, Ltd. 26 Mitsubishi 
Acetate Co , Ltd. 27 Asahi Class Company, Ltd. 28 Mitsubishi Cement Co., Ltd. 29 Mitsubishi Paper Mills, Ltd. 

3(1 Nippon Kogaku K.K. (Nikon) 31 Kirin Brewery Co., Ltd. 32 Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. <3 Mitsubishi 
Motor Sales Co., Ltd. 34 Mitsubishi Office Machinery Co,, Ltd. 3*5 Nippon Yusen Kaisha (N.Y.K. Line) 

36 Mitsubishi Ore Transport Co., Ltd. 37 Mitsubishi Warehouse Co., Ltd. 38 Mitsubishi Estate Co., Ltd. 

39 Mitsubishi Construction Co., Ltd. 40 Tokio Marine & Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 41 Meiji Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 42 Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd. 43 Diamond Credit Co., Ltd. 4^4 Mitsubishi Trust and Banking 
Corp. 43 Mitsubishi Economic Research Institute (Listing according to field) 
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Focus on Mitsubishi. 45 of the finest firms in Japan. Associated for 
100 years. Covering the complete business spectrum. With countless 
products, processes; skills, services; markets, materials. Accounting for 
5% of Japan's gross sales. 10% of her exports. 13% of her imports. 
Percentages which prove Mitsubishi's capacity to produce Interpower. 


Interpower: new permutations of integrated business interaction. 
Permutations like: Coordinated auto, electronic, petrochemical enterprises. 
Japan's first private uranium enrichment and spent-fuel reprocessing 
project. The Sea of Japan petroleum and natural gas exploration project 
with Shell Oil. Plus overseas development and joint ventures in countries 
including Thailand, Taiwan, India, Ethiopia, Chile, Brazil, Mexico, 

Australia, West Germany, Canada and the USA. 

These Interpower permutations reflect Mitsubishi awareness that solutions to 
international business problems demand broader, brighter capabilities than 
cooperation from just a few companies can provide. So Interpower radiates 
beyond monetary controls, prevailing theories, historical restrictions. 

Beyond to world business. Business like yours. 

Raise your business to the Mitsubishi power. Focus our 45-foId potential on 
your possibilities. We promise positive illumination. 



JL MITSUBISHI 

iiv worldwide for every need 


Foffunhwinfommtlonph%MeonUct:tli\'X%W\%\li\ SNOJI ICAISHA«LTO. (Gtneral Importvri li Exporters) 
Hssd Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan LONDON BRANCH: Bow Bella Houaa, Bread Street, London, 
E.C.4 Tel: CITy 3292 Overseas Network: Dueeaeldorf. Hamburg. Rotterdam. Parle. Milano. Madrid, 
Athena, Beograd. Vienne. Moaeow. Oslo. Stockholm and 76 othtr malor citiet around the world. 
MITBUBIBNI BANK, LTD. Head Office: Marunouchi. Tokyo. Japan LONDON BRANCH: 7 
Blrchln Lane. London, E.C.3 Tel: MIN 9896 Overaeat Offioes: Parle. New York. Los Angeiet. Seoul 
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Believe in giants ? 

It seems very unlikely that any 
marriage will be arranged 
between Imperial Chemical 
Industries and Counaulds, page 
49. Giant mergers of this kind 
would not be a good thing for 
Britain. Monopolies policy should 
be revised so as 'to look askance 
at mergers between companies in 
similar or competing lines of 
business, but to look more kindly 
on mergers into conglomerates 
of com)'*anie.s proclueing entirely 
dissimilar things, page 12. Our 
cover picture is copyright of 
Walt Disney Productions. 


Educated managers 

British merchant bank.s, using 
graduates from the management 
schools, arc beginning to install 
belter managing directors, as well 
as capital, into small, family 
owned companies that have 
managed to .survive desfiite 
horrific management. American 
experience .sugge.sts that they 
.should al.so become more 
intere.sted in establi.shing new 
companies that base ihemselvcs 
on technological innovations, page 
50. But are Briti.sh manag< nient 
schools going about their job in 
the right way ?, page /|t). 
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You Might Even Be Able to Hear Yourself Think 


12 

Should We Believe in Giants ? 


14 

A Long Race and a Strong Wind 
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Moon Scientists Out on a Spree 

Britain 

*9 

Putting the teachers on the rack to discourage 
the seamen and the engineers ? ; Television ; 
Absenteeism ; Prison governors; Legal advice 




The World 23 International Report : When is an embargo not 
an embargo ? ; Lebanon ; Planes and tanks ; 
North Africa; France; Rhodesia; Italy; 
Germany ; Japan ; Nij;>eria ; Indonesia 
Communist Affairs : If he had a grave, he'd be 
turning in it ; China ; Jugoslavia 
35 American Survey : Pollution—the new enemy ; 
Off-season inquest ; Agnews abroad ; South 
surrenders; Coal tragedy ; More from Mayer ; 
Drive in the west ; Trotsky's followers ; Housing 
strangled ? 


After 42 Willy Brandt's Germany : a survey 


On the spree 

The moon .scientists have had a 
whale of a limi* arguing with one 
another at Houston, but Nasa’s 
ow'ii officials haven’t felt quite the 
same jollity; they're waiting for 
Nixon, page 15. 


Coo, isn't it quiet? 

Had you been thinking that -the 
world—well, most of it—has been 
curiously quiet lately ? Well, 
you’re right. It’s just po.ssible 
that two of the things that have 
done most to make the tqGos .so 
violent may be causing h'ss 
trouble in the 1970s, page 11. 


Oh environment! Willy Brandt's Germaty 

The need to protect the purity of A special .survey of the Federal 
the United Slates has become a Republic at the outset of the new 
political, priority, page 33. decade,'after page 42. 



43 Ask the economist 



Business Brief 46 Management education: crossroads ahead 


Business 49 The Allen and Kearton Laugh>in 

50 The New Management Game 
31 When Oil Flows East 

55 Britain : Steel : adding £200 million to the bill ; 
Economy ; Invisibles ; Transport ; Travel allow¬ 
ance ; Retail trade ; Savings 
58 International : Shipowners arc getting boxed in ; 
France ; Germany ; Holland ; QEi — money from 
old rope ; Sweden ; Margarine ; Copper 
64 Investment : In no mood to be jogged along ; 
British Leyland ; Breweries : Ernest Scragg and 
Sons ; Hodge Group ; Viyella ; London County ; 
Bang, hang, they all came tumbling down 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 81 


Q The Kconomlst Newspaper Ltd., London, 1970. 
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Middle East 

Sir —The last paragraph af your penetrating 
leader (January 3rd) points to what is, surely, 
the key to the solution of the Arab-lsracli 
issue. It slates that “ if outside guarantees 
could be made firm and effective, there would 
be no reasonable excuse for Israel to refuse 
to negotiate—even indirectly—with Egypt and 
Jordan on the basis of the American plan," 
and " the *four powers . . . might do well to 
prepare more specific means of guaranteeing 
Israel’s frontiers than were contained in the 
American proposals." 

It is, of course, the strategic vulnerability 
of Israel’s prewar frontiers, combined with its 
distrust of any guarantees depending on 
Russia, that make it understandably so 
reluctant to rely on any but its own defence. 

The only way of adding to the reliability 
of the guarantees at present envisaged—i.c., 
United Nations forces in demilitarised zones 
backed by either the Security Council, or 
the super-powers, or the big four—would seem 
to be for these to be underwritten by European 
powers and any unaligncd countries acceptable' 
to both sides. 

Though detailed arrangements for this 
would, as your article says, be “ still a long 
way away," once the concept came under 
review and urgent consideration, the world 
might begin to see not only if it is true 
that Israel is holding on to occupied territory 
solely for the purpose of finally getting 
viable guarantees for it.s frontiers," but 
also whether the Arab leaders are prepared 
to stop at the withdrawn frontiers, and to 
prevent the guerrillas from continuing with 
their prc.scrit aim of forcing a binational 
Palestinian state upon the Israelis. 

With the United Nations in eclipse, and the 
two super-powers still not in harmony, we 
must surely get used to diplomacy by middle- 
power guarantees, not only in the Middle East 
but also in Nigeria, Vietnam, and whatever 
else the 1970s have in store.—Yours faithfully, 
London ^ SE3 Hucif Manning 

Sir —It may well be, as you say (January 3rd), 
that Nasser has been relieved from his pan- 
Arab albatross after Rabat. But what about 
the far weightier Soviet albatross ? By reject¬ 
ing the Rhodes formula and American pro¬ 
visions for the control of anti-Israel guerrillas 
by the Arab parties to a peace, and by coming 
out openly for the first time in support of 
the Palestinian militants, the Sovdet Union 
has effectively torpedoed the latest American 
peace proposals to pursue its own interests in 
the Middle East. By supporting Palestinian 
extremism, the Soviet Union undercuts the 
credibility of King Hussein and ensures con¬ 
tinuing pressure on pro-western Jordan from 
Syria, Iraq and Israel in addition to Al Fatah. 
By rejecting the Rhodes fonnula, the Soviet 
Union ensures that both Israel and Nasser 
are kept apart. 

If the United States is unable to induce the 
Soviet Union to .support its propositions for a 
peace package, is it conceivable that Nassc'r 
and/or Hussein, even if they wished it, can 
act against the flat Soviet " no " to talks along 
the lines of the American proposals ?—Yours 
faithfully, H. J. MacMoolson 

London, 


Rudolf Hess 

Sir —In your issue of January 3rd you quote 
two wartime opinions on Rudolf Hess, one 
by Herbert Morrison (" a brutal thug "), the 
other by Bevin {" a murderer "). 

Of no less interest is the verdict of Sir 
Winston Churchill. Writing many years later, 
when wartime j^assions had subsided (and 
He.ss had been duly acquitted of the more 
.serious chaifces levelled against him), he had 
this to say in his memoirs: 

I am glad not to be responsible for the way 
in which Hess has been and is being treated. 
Whatever may be the moral guilt of a 
German who stood near to Hitler, Hess had, 
in my view, atoned for this by his completely 
devoted and fanatic deed of lunatic benev¬ 
olence. He came to us of his own free will 
and, though without authority, had some¬ 
thing of tne quality of an envoy. He was 
a medical and not a criminal case, and 
should be so regarded. 

—Yours faithfully, J. F. Gullis 

London, SWiH 

Hospital Doctors 

Sir—I t may be of interest to compare the 
national health service salaries of consultants 
and general practitioners. Recently a general 
practice nearby advertised for a fourth partner 
offering <£6,500 a year after three years. This 
could be earned at 28. The top consultant 
salary is £5,275 (full time, i.e., no private 
patients allowed) which could be earned at 39 
but is unlikely to be reached until 45. Is it 
surprising that regional consultants arc discon¬ 
tented (January 3rd) after years of working for 
higher qualifications and struggling up a feudal 
ladder, only to hnd that those who have not 
bothered arc better rewarded ? 

It is true that it is possible for some con¬ 
sultants to make an extra £1,000 a year by 
visiting 200 patients at their homes—if their 
general practitioners request it. But most 
consultants in pathology, radiology, anaes¬ 
thetics and thoracic sui^cry never earn a 
penny from the.se domiciliary consultations, 
'['he final in.sult is to find that general 
practitioiKTs employed instead of junior 
doctors in hospital are earning more per hour 
even than the consultants whom they are 
assisting.—Yours faithfully, J. H. Wright 
Cteivc, Cheshire 

Opera 

Sir —Having stated that Govciit Garden gets 
the “ lion’s share ** of the opera subsidy, you 
wTite (December 27th}: “Perhaps it is loo 
readily assumed that the central government 
should be the main prop of the provincial 
opera and ballet." This is a restricted, metro¬ 
politan view of the matter. 

No doiibt box office, local authorities, 
industry and commerce should all contribute 
more to Covent Garden and elsewhere. The 
fact remain.^ that central government gets the 
lion’s share of our taxes. If there arc to 
be subsidies for the arts, you must not expect 
the English provinces, Scotland or Wales to 
agree with your suggestion that the main prop 
be withdrawn.—Yours faithfully, 

Cairndow, Ar^fylt John Noble 

Russia and the Czechs 

Sir —By ascribing to " the Czechs " the slogan 
“ with the Soviet Union misery came to the 
world," Mr Bruegel has made it clear (Letters, 
December 13th) that he writes only for those 
Czechs who do not want to recognise that, 
without the Soviet Union, the Czechs who 
survived the gas chambers which they were 
forced to prepare for their extermination, at 
Brno, would still be second-class citizens 


whhin the Nixi Reich. It is only such CS^cchs, 
moreover, who, he writes, ** woiud accept wkh 
hilarious laughter" my Statement that "the 
Soviet Unioh made tremendous s^rificcs in 
the immediate postwar period to put Gze^o- 
.slovakia on its feet again," in suyspon of 
which I would quote, from my own observa¬ 
tion, the rehabilitation, with Soviet help, of 
the Skoda works at Pilsen, the heavv chemical 
works at Most, and the Kolt>en-Danek 
engineering works in Prague. 

I do not propose to refute all the hoary 
charges adduced by Mr Bruegel regarding 
alleged Soviet " ill-treatment" of Czecho¬ 
slovakia beyond pointing out that, at the end 
of the first world war, v^en the western allies 
were breaking up the former Austro- 
Hungarian empire and creating Czecho¬ 
slovakia, “ the Carpatho-Ukraine," together 
with Slovakia, was being claimed by their 
former Hungarian masters as “ Upper Hun¬ 
gary." The western allies, however, decided 
that this claim was ridiculous, in both cases ; 
Slovakia became part of the new Czecho¬ 
slovakia, tn which the Carpatho-Ukraine was 
attached temporarily, pending its ultimate 
accession to the rest of the Ukraine, which the 
western allies were then still hoping to see 
detached from the rest of the Soviet Union. If 
further ju.stification were required for the piost- 
poned execution of this intention, I would 
quote the fact that when I visited the territory 
in 1936-38 it was being shamelessly treated as a 
“ colony " by the Czechoslovak Agrarian and 
Czech National Socialist parties. 

I would remark, in conclusion, that there 
is a great difference between the “ curious 
theory " which Mr Bruegel has ascribed to me, 
that " no communist-dominated [jtV] country 
has a right to a higher standard of living than 
the Soviet Union," and my statement that a 
more advanced socialist country has no 
** right " to a higher living standard than other 
socialist countries. This in no way denies to 
the people of Czechoslovakia, for instance, the 
right to achieve such a higher standard, pro¬ 
vided that this is the fruit of its own efforts, 
and not of the exploitation of less developed 
countries, and provided that k docs not pro¬ 
duce inflationary conditions which threaten 
the viability of the socialist community of 
countries as a whole.—Yours faithfully, 
London, Wi Edgar P. Young 

Hanging 

Sir—“ A Famous Victory " (December 20th)— 
over whom or what ? Over democracy, for 
instance ? 

The Economist is a very staunch champion 
of democracy—except when democracy seems 
likely to knock down one of its woolly gods. 
Certainly the select and self-perpetuating 
band of opinion manipulators who occupy 
almost all the newspaper, radio and television 
editorial chairs have scored a notable victory 
over democracy on this issue of hanging for 
murder. However, laws can be repealed, and 
it is still possible to make this a very promi¬ 
nent issue in the general election, despite the 
ganging-up against democracy which has 
occurred. Some of us, through various influ¬ 
ential organisations of which we are members, 
will see to it that democracy gets its proper 
opportunity to express itself. Perhaps the very 
manner in which your victory was won may 
make the repercussions at the general election 
even more severe. Perhaps we may even 
succeed in arousing a determined and effective 
reaction against the manipulation of news and 
information which the va.st majority of 
editors have been perpetrating for a couple 
of decades at least.—^Yours faithfully, 

Salem, South India H. Holden 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 





HiBHLi Pttut ttat« britfly, in writing, how oach 

requiremont It mot Nothing will bo diocloood. union 
you givo pormiulon aftor a confMantlal Iniarvlaw. 

Financial Management 

international bank 
not less than £10,000 

A first-rank intematiional bank is extending its 
operations in what are generally understood to be 
merchant banking aCOivi'ties. This is an overseas 
appointment, the holdw of whidh will be responsible 
for the management of very substantial funds and 
advising on all matters in this and related fields 
and further esctenoiion into other merchant banking 
activities. 

The ideal candidate is probably a graduate or 
chartered accountant aged about 35 to 45 with 
merchant bank experience covering fund management 
and floitation>s, including eurodollar placements, and 
desirably mergers and general business adminis¬ 
tration. He will be familiar with international capital 
markets. Salary is negotiable and extensive fringe 
benefits are provided. The appointment Will be 
initially for a period of two years, with a bonus 
on completion of conitraot or appointment to' the 
permanenit staff if then mutually agreed. Please 
write to P. Hook quoting S.26040. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 

17 STRATTON STREET LONDON W1 


Director Designate 
Finance 

for a front-rank property investment and development 
company which is exceptionally strongly placed for 
further accelerated growth both in the United Kingdom 
and abroad. 

• THE task will be to arrange the financing of major pro¬ 
jects and will involve top level negotiations with financial 
institutions overseas as well as in the United Kingdom. 'I'he 
base is London, but appreciable travelling will be involved. 

Success will lead to an early Board app:untiiicnt. 

• DEMONSTJtABLE achievement in a comparable role at a 
high level of responsibility is mandatory. Fluency in one 
or more foreign language will be an^advantage. 

■ • At;F is less important than calibre, but there is a 

preference for a man in his early forties. 

• SALARY negotiable around 0,000. 

Write in* confidence to us as the company’s advisers. 

Nothing will be disclosed without permission. Letters 
should be addressed to Sir Peter Youens. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HA LIAM .STRFET • LONDON WIN 6dJ 


Appointment of Director General 


THK INDEPENPKNTTICJJiVlSlON 
AUTHORITY invites applications for 
the post of Director General to suc¬ 
ceed Sir Robert Eraser on his retire¬ 
ment at the end of next September. In 
addition to this notice, applications are 
being invited internally within the 
Authority. 

The Authority hopes to announce the 
appointment by the end of March. It 
is intended that the new Director 
General should begin to serve during 
the summer as Director Gener^ 
designate. 

The Authority is the statutory body 
responsible for the provision of Inde¬ 
pendent Television as a public service 
in accordance with the Television Act 
1964. The Director General is the 
Authority’s chief adviser on the policy 
to be followed in the management and 
development of the service. As its chief 


executive, he is ’’csponsible to it for a 
wide range of activities. These include 
the maintenance of the standards of 
programmes and advertisements broad¬ 
cast by the Authonty, its relations 
with the programme companies in these 
and in all other matters governed by 
the programme contracts, its technical 
services as the body which plans, owns 
and operates television transmitting 
stations, and the administration of the 
Authority’s stafi and finances. 

The Director General being the chief 
executive of a body which occupies the 
central position in one of the two 
national broadcasting sei'vices. the 
Authority will in the first instance seek 
for the post someone already prominent 
in television and of high administrative 
ability. Experience in other forms of 
communication would also be relevant, 
but those without direct experience in 


television or other media should not 
feel debarred Irom applying if they can 
show proved adminKstrative ability and 
wide sympathies and interests in the 
arts and communications generally. 

The salary, a substantial one, will be 
negotiable, together with other con¬ 
ditions of service. 

Applications should be made not later 
than 16th February. They will be 
treated in strict confidence. They 
should give all relevant details of career 
and qualifications, and be addressed in 
envelopes marked Director General to: 
The Head of Establishments, 
Independent Television Authority, 

70, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
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Why resources 

development 

isoneof 

our major sidelines. 

NISSHO-IWAI 

We're a |apannse trading* company. Japan is no¬ 
toriously poor in natural resources. Rut relatively well 
off in technical know-how, trained manpower, manufac¬ 
turing facilities, and capital. So it’s only logical that we 
exchange what we’ve got for what we haven’t got. 

To further this exchange, Nissho-Iwai is now active 
in more than 200 overseas development projects. Exam- 
ples:CJoppcr mining in Malaysia andCongo.Iron oremining 
in India. Lumbering in New (hiinea, the Philippines, and 
Siberia. Fluorite mining in I’hailand Industrial salt pro¬ 
duction in Australia. The supi)lying nations are assured 
of a stable market, and Japanese manufacturers are as¬ 
sured of steady supplies at stable prices. A fail ex¬ 
change, we think. 

Whatever your business interests are—buying, selling, 
commodity transactions, three-way trade, or cooperative 
ventures—Nissho-Iwai is geared to your trading needs. 

To serve you we maintain 00 overseas offices in major 
world trading centres and 40 offices at home. 

0«ii«ral Importers R Ixportors 

<:Nj> NISSHO-IWAI CO.. LTD. 

Head Office Imabashi Higashi ku, Osaka. Japan 
^ Tokyo Office* Nihonbasin, Chuo ku, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

40, Basinghall St. London.E.C 2 Tcl 628-4991 •^8 
(Area Code 01» 


Other Offices in Paris, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, New York, 

l^J^ngeles, Rio de Janeiro. Hong Kong. New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, Johannesburg, and 65 other cities around.the world. 
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- (Getting quiz hiz off the ground ). 


you nave to give 

we dealt with mat- ^ ^ * I I 

a sensible ansv 

all interested pas¬ 
sengers who wanted some special || And also an apology from Swiss- 
question answered to send it in on air for so seriously underesti- 
a coupon. We proposed to answer mating the engineering interests 
the questions in a later ad. of its audience. We didn't get a 

This is the later advertisement. \ few coupons, iff' got hundreds. 


Anybody 

asks you a sensible question, 
you have to give him 
S a sensible answer. EE' 


This is the later advertisement. 


I inr^ Some with questions 
I 11 I I I w e had to set a whole 
crew of aerodynamic 
r Q I and aircraft engi- 

^ ■ ■ neers to work on. 

Of course we 
can't answ er all the questions this 
time. 

Still, you can si'c by the very 
first question that we are not 
afraid of hot potatoes. 


P.S., Beirut: Wimt hapiu-ns q u fet cn- K.M.O.M., Cambrida*, UK: Hvw 

gme fails in ffighi ,i»» vat i\ the anftlc ff tak I'ofP H hat daes it 
Thf HirLTafi in luliv tap,iblc ot flight ilcfu’nd on' How soon afivi lukuoff <an 
A iwin-cnpinc pliinc (N.iy .1 DC-*)) heads i la\rs hv flown ' 

lor the nearest airport With a lour- 'I he angle ol takeofl lies between K® 
engine |ct (e g a IX’-K), the flight eon- and I and dependson lukeolTweight, 
iiruies It the situation requires it. the import altitude, temperature, flap set- 

capiain will arrange a laniJing at a near- ting, and prescribed noise abatement 

by airport Ineideiitallv, a IK'-K can ptoeedures Curves can be started as 

make a safe landing with only two en- soon as the prescribed minimum altitude 

gines running is reached, the tishtncss of the curves 

varies with aircraft type and air speed 
R.Q., Santa Crui da Tanarifa: Naturally a safe minimum speed is al- 

What an- tho^e white w-ixps at the winf;- ways maintained. 

ups of a CorotHuh* on tak eoff'* 

With high atmospherKw humidity, the P.E., Montraux. Switaarlami: How 
wing tip vortex causes little conuensa* m the vnjiine ignited' With what current' 
lion trails Wuh a spark plug very much like .in 

ordinary automobile spark plug In the 
R.R., Bcaradala. M.Y.: J'ni always tor instance, ignition takes place 

afraid the lapuhn w'llt he a\ ntiu h afraid when the fuel nozzles open, at 20^’„ ol 
a.i / What are the ha:ar,J\ m a thunder- maximum rpm for the engine Depend- 
stor/n' mg on circumstances, the current cotnes 

S-'rom his training the captain knows from a ground souru*. Iri.ni the hoard 
he's much safer aboard his plane than generators, or from the plane's batteries 
Ix'hmd the wheel ol a car So he's not 

alraid With today's sophisticated ladai C.L., Mannhaim, Owmany: What 
gear and act urate mn.eorological re /^ the landing \need, what the landing 
ports It's possible to bypass threatening thaatne and what n the fuel ton\unip- 

ekvtrical storms (Also. see the answer lion from start to cruising altmde of 

to N H I . Randon 1 a tH’-H' 

These figures always depend on many 
F.K.. Nmiss, Gernwinv: H'/ii dtu-s diflcient factors Some typical values 

ihi plane turve in “strmghiaway flight" lor a DC-R might be. 

for noieason that the/mssenger can see’' Landing speed: 124 knots or 217 krn/h. 

With the wensity 01 i,ur traffic, certain Landing cfistancc 3150 feet or Witt me* 

flight paths have to be^siricily observed Ires minimum, but the runway must be 

on every flight lot reasons of saleiy. The at least 5250 feet or )600 metres long, 

pilot: use their flight instruments u* Fuel consumption' 5H()0 kilogrammes 

keep on the rouie esl.+,blished by radio or 12.760 lbs The cruising altitude of 

beacons 31 ,(XK) feel or 94M) metres is attained in 

?IK miles or 350 kms alter 31 minutes' 
M.H.. FulhMii, Lotsdon 8W: I m flight 
afraid of fiving ire there sensihle reasons 

symptoms, and an.swei \ tit the problem ' TUMn^wi* Oxi'iiiwiy: How 

No need 'or you to have complexes, does the pnm iple of thrust n-verse operate? 

as a plane passenger everybody has been the exhaust gases emerging fu'iii the 
afraid at some time ov other Ingcncial engine arc redirected by deflectors so 
It can be staled that man often reacts that the thrust is turned against the lor- 
with feelings of anxiei v to this unaccus ward movement of the aircraft 
lomed and not “earth -bound" situation 

Q.S.. Bad Lautarbargr Garmany: 
K.N., Caracas: Why aren't the wheels Are the wheels, still spinning rapidly after 

driven before landing'' takeofl. braked before the unden arriage 

In spile of intensive research, it has is retracted'^ 
not been pi^ssible thus far to evolve a Yes, with brake systems depending 
wheel drive that wo-uld not cost sub- on the aircraft model 
stantially more than t:hc expected saving 

on tires In short, frequent tire changes D.G.r Madrid: How is a plane arriving 
are still the safer and more economical informed whai runway 11 is to land on"* 
way Flight safely is not alTecied The plane is directed to the proper 

runway by VHF voice radio, usually by 
A.D.. Dwviaaa, lEi^land: An- the Approach Control. 
four engines of a i^C-fi svnvhrontzed'^ 

No. because the pilot can obtain ad- F^.B.. Ulm, Garmany: How long does 
equate synchronization by hand tach it take a f'nronado. DC-Sf. and PC-h to 
engine can be individually cut during get ready for the ne\t takeofT 
fli^t and restarted if some trouble Minimum turnaround lime.s between 
should arise. flights in Zurich. 


30 ininuies for IKand C'aravelle. lateral distance between tracks is two 

7.S minutes for IK'-K and Coronado on degrees ol latitude (i.e.. 138 miles or 

Furopean flights, 222 kins), the minimum allitudc separa- 

90 niiniiles lor fX -8 and Coronado on tion for flights above 39.(NX) feel at 

Near Last fligliis Iciisi 20CMI feel or 610 metres The two 

120 minutes tor IX'-8 on North Atlaiiiii, OCAs set the altitudes of the various 

flights tracks according to Iraflic conditions 

(Jioiind-tirne lor DC-8 on route stops 

IS ol course considerably less M.K., Brawl: Ur hat tioes the occasional 

sound of a gong with no announcement 
C.A. CliEnw- Bouawrlra/Grawvw : mean in a PC -V ^ 

What are the uikeoff speed landing speed. The gong sounds whenever the “No 

irutsing speed, and thrust of the two smoking" or “Fasten seal bell" signs 
engines of a /K '-9'^ light up 

The following are the figures lor the 

DC-9-32: N.S.* 3Ufriell ; Why dtu-s the plane some- 

Takeoff speed 289 km/h or 180 mph at times roll quietly to a stop after landing. 
maximum load and .sometimes slam on the brakes with 

I andmg speed 222 km/h or 138 mph at a frightful roar'* 

average load It depends. Among other things, on 

Cruising speed 850 km/h or 530 mph. the landing weight, the length of the 
Maximum static thrust 6577 kilo- runway, and the weather The “roar" is 
grammes or I4.5(K) lbs per engine produced by the thrust reversers 

N.H.L., Bradow, Thwllrail : How C.C.C., Klmhara: The ventilation 
much danger is theie of being siruck by sei-ms lo .shut off bejore takeoff and start 
fightnmg^ up again m the air. Why* 

Strokes of lighming .ire impressive The air conditioning is fed by blccd- 
but not dangerous to passengers or air from the engines. It stops during the 
plane Modern aircraft arc built to takeoff pha.se because the full air^ow 
withstand lightning Slant dischargers of the engines is needed to generate 
ui the wing-tipsandtailassemblyquickly thrust 
adjust the electrical potential of the 

aircraft to its cnvironincni, so that N.Q.M., Dunrawldorf r Flying from 
lightning actually strikes only in extreme Accra to Zurich / noticed ‘ black flakes" 
cases. coming out of the port outboard engine. 

Is this usuaP Should I have reported it to 

W.P., Wwtslwr. Qwfmmiy: How do the captain? 

I'OM take good pictures from the air"* The “black flakes” are a perfectly 

Where is 11 prohibited^ harmless phemrmenon. though one that 

I'hc best thing IS to give 1/500 or even is disap|Karing thanks to improved 
1 : 1000exposure, set the f-stopaccording combustion chambers soot accumulates, 
to the light, use an orange filter lor in the comhuAion chambers of the 

black and white shots, and shoot as Coronado and blowsout when it reaches 

nearly perpendicular lo the window as a certain level You might call it a sort 
you can On no account brace the camera of self-cleaning of the engine 

against the window frame or the glass 

itsell Any ban on taking pictures is Q.R.* Mrair Yorli: //ow manr landing.% 
announced by your hostess is a tire on a DC^S goodfor^ What does a 

lire C 0 .M’* How often does a DC-h land in 
N.E.N.f Munleh: How does Oceanic a rear*'* 

C'ontiol operate'* What altitudes are A maximum of 100-110 landings, or 
planes to and from New York required until the tire tread is worn down Lo I mm 
to maintain^ in depth Price ‘ S 330. 

Shanwick Oceanic Control Area and A DC-8 makes 1201k 2000 landings a 
Gander Oceanic Control Area are re- year, 
sponsible for traffic control over the 

eastern and western Atlantic, respec- N.W.« Puarth: What aircrdft types do 
tively. On the basis of the minimum time you use? 

tracks submitted by the various airlines, DC-9-32, DC-9-33F. DC-8-62, 
they compute some six roughly parallel OC-8-53, Coronado CV 9^, Caravelle 
tracks daily. One of these tracks is $E 210; Boeing 747 Band IX:-10are on 
assigned to each flight. The minimum order. 

Would YOU please fasten your 
seat belts and refrain from smoking? Thank you. 
Swissair wishes you a good flight. 
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BRADLEY-the name to watch in electronics... 



already well-known for a wide range 
of equipment used in test bays 
and standards rooms throughout 
industry... to be followed by an 
expanding range of advanced new 
Instruments... like the new 
Sampling Adaptor, which enables 
1000 MHz pulses to be displayed on 
a General Purpose Oscilloscope. 
Bradley Technical Services 
operates i:he largest Repair and 
Calibratio>n Organisation in Britain, 
calibrating and maintaining 
electronic instruments from simple 
multimeters to complex test consoles. 
In the range from d.c. to microwaves. 
The Bradlley Standards Laboratory 
is fully app)roved by the BRITISH 
CALIBRATION SERVICE to give 
authentica ted certificates for a.c., 
d.c. and r.f. measurements... 

Write for further details to: 

G.&E. BRADLEY LTD. 

Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10. 


BRADLEY 


(^elect^nlcs J 








The bank which has been turning Japan’s industrial dreams into 



realities through long>term credit. Since 1902. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 1-1, 5-chome, Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address : KOGIN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2850 
London Office: Market Buildings, 29 Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3I, England 
Frankfurt OfRce : Eschersheimer Landstrasse 9, Frankfurt am Main, F.R. Germany 
New York Office : 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 
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PROPERTY 


ESTATE AUCTION 

Large Australian Station Property 
with most excellent improvements 

COCKETGEDONG, URANA 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

36,000 Acres Freehold 

at the Shire Hall, Jerilderie N.S.W. 
on March 18, 1970 at 2.30 p.m. 

Splendid Vendor Terms 

For full particulars enquire at the London Offices of the Selling Agents 
for dlusirated brochure 

AUSTRALIAN MERCANTILE LAND AND FINANCE CO. LTD.. 
36 Coleman Street. London, EC2. 

DALGETV AND NEW ZEALAND LOAN LTD.. 

65 Leadenhall Street. London. ECS. 


aUUCER ESHTES in. 


Prime office and shop sites in the U.K. and Western 
Europe wanted for immediate or future development. 


Details in confidence to: 

The Chairman. 

13-14 Cork Street London, W1A 2AF. 


HERRING, DAW 
& MANNERS 

[ST 1773 


AUSTRALIA 

KING WIUIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 


Australian agents 
L. J. Hooker Ltd. 

For furdier deails, please write to ref. M.R.P. 





20 FLOORS 

Approx. 6,700 sq. ft per floor 


Scheduled for 
completion in 
October 1970, it 
will be the highest 
building in 
Adelaide and 
situated in the 
heart of the 
business/banking 
community 
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n You Might Even Be Able to 
Hear Yourself Think 


It can*t go on, of course. It is probably a bit of an exaggera¬ 
tion even lo say that it is happening at all. The curious feeling 
that has seeped into tiie consciousness lately—that the world 
has been a strangely quiet place for the past two or three 
weeks—has to be measured against the fact that the level 
of violence between Arabs and Israelis has been fully up to 
normal (sec page 23), and between Nigerians and I bos it 
has been rather above normal (sec page 30). Those arc 
two places where no peace is no news. Yet that curious 
feeling of relative quiescence is not entirely false, and it is 
not just that the. war correspondents have all got flu. Tlic 
Middle East and Nigeria apart, there really has been less 
unpleasantness than usual happening around the world since 
Christmas. No doubt this satisfactory state of affairs will 
soon blow up in our faces, with another communist offensive 
in Vietnam, or a fight on the Russian-Chinesc border, or 
the next unforeseen quarrel between X and Y. But it has 
gone on just abourlong enough to make one wonder whether 
it is pure coincidence or something more. 

It may just possibly be something more. There are reasons 
for thinking that, with luck, the 1970s may be less violent 
than the 1960s were because two of the forces that have 
generated most of the violence of the past few years may 
be rather less potent in the next few years. This is not the 
whole explanation of the present relative unbloodincss of 
the headlines. There are other things at work too: temporary 
exhaustion, a momentary indecision about how to play it 
next, even just plain bad weather for fighting. Yet the odds 
arc that what wc are seeing is not just the result of an 
accidental conjunction of short-term factors. There may also 
be a change of a longer-term nature in the making ; and 
this longer-term change may show itself in the way things go 
in the 1970s. 

The first of the things that have helped to make the 1960s 
so savage, but may now be losing some of their punch, is 
the hybrid sort of violence that Mr Khrushchev popularised 
under the name of wars of national liberation. It is not an 
accident that this sort of fighting—which is essentially a 
guerrilla war kept hot by being plugged into an outside 
power-base—should have been Ac great violence-maker of 
the past decade. It was in the late 1950s that Mr Khrushchev 
drew his distinction between the old-fashioned kind of war 


between states, which he decided was too dangerous when 
there were nuclear weapons to chuck around, and this 
apparently safer method of expanding Ae frontiers of the 
communist world. Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin have 
inherited Mr Khrushchev’s healthy Aslike of big wars. That 
is why the Russian-American missile talks should be able 
to get clown to brass tacks in Vienna in April. One of Ac 
few things that have been salvaged from the wreckage of 
the iqfius is the fact that the reluctance of Ac great powers 
lo gel into a fight with each other has survived Ac crises of 
Vietnam and Czechoslovakia. The trouble is that, as the 
danger of big wars has continued to recede, Ac alternative 
Mr Khrushchev recommended in the late 1950s has become 
the conventional outlet for the practitioners of violence. The 
war of national liberation is now the standard resort of 
anyone with a grievance and a big friend who will supply 
him WTth guns. 

I’herc is unlikely to be a shortage of men wiA grievances 
in the 1970s. But other things arc beginning to change ; and 
the result may be that externally supported guerrilla wars 
could gradually become harder to sustain over Ac next 
few years. The great patrons of these wars all seem, in one 
way or another, to have been losing some of their enthusiasm 
for them. The Chinese are still entangled in their quarrel 
with Russia, and in the consequences of Chairman Mao’s 
determination to have another revolution in his own 
country before he died; and the cultural revolution 
has manifestly deprived China of some of the cconcMnic 
growth out of which Mao’s men might have been 
able to finance their assistance to revolutionaries abroad. 
The North Vietnamese, under Ho Chi Minh’s successor, 
have already decided to spend more of Acir resources 
on their own country and less on the war in South 
Vietnam. The Russians have an equally good reason, 
in their own chronic economic crisis, for being less 
enthusiastic about pouring money into guerrilla adventures 
they cannot control. The Vietnam war has shown them, 
anyway, Aat it is not as easy to combine coexistence and 
liberation wars as Mr Khrushchev used to think it would be. 
Perhaps the only people whose enthusiasm for guerrilla war 
remains quite uridimihished are the Arabs who support 
A1 Fatah. But the Arabs rely largely on Russian arms ; and 
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it is not only the Israelis who must be wonderinj; how lonn 
President Nasser will be allowed to stick to his present policy 
if it goes on getting him nowhere. 

. The other thing a guerriMa movement needs, apart fioni 
a willing patron, is a goveinnu-nt it can have a rejtsonable 
chance of overthrowing. Here, too, there has been a small 
but perceptible change in the part of the world where, ten 
years ago, people thought they saw the biggest concentration 
of overthrowable governments. If the Vietnam war has done 
nothing else, it has bought time for the other countries of 
south-east Asia ; and som(‘ of them, at any rate, have used 
the time. The most remarkable thing about Vice Presidi nt 
Agnew’s tour of Asia (sec page [^(j) is his claim that his hosts 
told him that internal siiln-ersion is no longei what worries 
them most. It is an a.ssertiori that Inis to !)e taken with more 
than a pinch of salt. Malaysia has dom- \irtiially nothing to 
solve the racial tensions that caused last May's riots, I’hi-re 
is still a communist insurrection then*, and the remains of two 
other’s in Thailand. It is anybody's gla ss how much of Burma 
is really cimtrolled by Ckneral N<* Win's government. Yet the 
danger that successful wars ol national liberation will spreafi 
outward from Vietnam does now seem to be rather smaller 
than it was when the Vietnam war began. For those who 
believe that the domino theory was essentially correct, as 
this paper does, the dominoes look more solidly planted now. 

The second major disruptive force in the 1960s has been 
the genuinely local movements of the revolutionary young: 
“ the students,” as they are generally called, though a growing 
proportion of them are plainly not students, or no longer 
students, at all. It is even harder to be prophetic about these 
movements than about guerrilla war, because it is not at 
all clear what the young revolutionaries want, or what they 
are prepared to do in order to get it. Some of them say they 
arc; ready to go to any lengths of violent provocation in order 
to create the anarchy out of which they can seize power for 
their largely undefined purposes. There is enough of the 
irrational in this to defy prophecy. Yet there are grounds for 
saying that even this shapeless cloud is a little less shapeless, 
and a little less black, than it used to seem. 

The great thing about 1968 is that it is behind us. The 


wave of riots by young people in cities, which bt*gan in the 
American ghi ltoes in 1964 and reached a climax in At 
universities of western Europe in 1968, served at least One 
purpose. It placed the new generation’s demands oh the 
agenda: such of them, at any rate, as arc capable of being 
formulated at all. It has thereby made it possible to distinguish 
between those demands which the western democratic system 
can try to meet without going into dissolution, and those 
which have* its dissolution as their aim. This is why the second 
wave of riots, if and when it comes, should be slightly easier 
to ride out than the first. Intelligent governments have been 
given a chance to separate* the case for reform from the 
revolutionary de ath-wish. How many govermne-nts are intel¬ 
ligent enough to lake the chance is another matter. The whole 
point of the democratic systt'm is supposed to be that it has 
constructed a mechanism for doing precisely this; but some 
parts of the machinery look i’e*niarkably rusty. One suspects 
that when the phenome*non of mass urban riots really hits 
the cities of the quasi-tleruocracies of the poor world, and in 
particular those of India, thi* metal will break. But in the 
developed world—in north America, in most of western 
Europe, and probably even in Japan—the lesson that flexibi¬ 
lity is both necessary and possible may have been learned. 
It may be that 1968 will turn out to have been our century’s 
1848. It could have been the year in which a powerful revolu¬ 
tionary fright set in motion the pmcess of self-examination 
which eventually deflected the urge for a general bust-up. 

It is unlikely to be peace in our decade. There are so 
many things that could go .smashingly wrong: a Russian 
miscalculation in central Europe: a nuclear settling of 
accounts starting in Sinkiang but not necessarily ending there; 
an eventual failure in Vietnam, which might give the kiss of 
life to other exponents of the guerrilla war theory. But each 
period of time is judged primarily by the extent to which it 
manages to avoid the worst aspects of the preceding period. 
It is a measure of the uphill nature of the march. By that test, 
given a reasonable degree of luck, the next few years could be 
a bit less violent than those we have just been living through. 
Who knows, there might even be moments when we can hear 
ourselves think. 



Should We Believe in Giants ? 

It is unlikely that ICI is going to marry Courtaulds, as Lord Kearton 
appears to want. But would such monster mergers be a good 
thing for Britain, or a very bad one? 


The news was intriguingly and controversially leaked from 
Courtaulds last weekend that Courtaulds (Britain’s eighth 
largest firm) and Imperial Chemical Industries (its third 
largest) have been holding discussions, which might eventually 
lead to a marriage or some other form of living together. As 
the least fonnal arrangement, spokesmen hinted that perhaps 
the two companies might enter into a treaty relationship “ to 
keep out of each other’s hair ” ; it is worth expostulating that 
in the United States the executives of two giant corporations 
could be .sent to prison for even discussing any such project 
calmly to slow down their mutual competition. At the other 
and most forinril extreme, it was suggested that there might 
be a full merget between the two companies: by far the 
biggest merger in British industrial history, creating a giant 
worth nearly £2,000 million worth of capital employed. Or 
the two companies’ fibre interests might be merged in a new 
British Fibres Corporation, on the usual argument that 
needs the biggest possible fibre maker in order to 
ij^coihpctc internationally with America’s Dupont and Cclanese, 


France’s Rhone-Poulenc, Japan’s Toyo Ra>on, and the rest. 

There arc several reasons (see page 49) why no mcrg<*r 
seems at all likely. The biggest is that ICI will not want to 
pay a high price to buy a giant which Courtaulds’ Lord 
Kearton would then want to run ; personal n lalions between 
the two boardrooms arc prickly, and ICI was plainly implying 
this week that Courtaulds was just an eager suitor whom it 
had been lo(,' courteous to send awa> v^ithout discussion. 
But the fact of the talks re-emphasisc.s that Britain’s politicians 
need to think up a policy for monopolies. At present the 
Conservative Opposition docs not seem to have such a policy ; 
while the Labour Government has several, pulling in opposite 
directions. The Ministry* of Technology and its Industrial Re¬ 
organisation Corporation (hereafter called IRC) seek to 
encourage mergers as a very good and dynamic thing, while 
the Monopolies Commission (soon to be merged with the Prices 
and Incomes Board into a new and supposedly stronger Com¬ 
mission for Industry and Manpower, hereafter called CIM) 
exists to stop too many mergers from taking place. Should we 
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want to breed giants, or to discourage them ? 

The United States has been the pioneer at discouraging 
them. It has carried on an active iruslbusting policy for 
more than 70 years, ranging from the days early in the 
century when the Supreme Court ordered John D. Rockefeller 
to break up Standard Oil of New jersey to the time w'hen 
proceedings initiated by the Eisenhower Administration sent 
some executives of Westinghouse and General Electric to gaol 
for meeting in hotel rooms to arrange collusive price agree¬ 
ments. Although this trustbusting has caused some absurdities 
and much embarrassment, anybody who looks back to the 
arguments of the time must judge that there has been net 
advantage to America from it. Opponents of trustbusting said 
that this harassment of business would cause America to drop 
behind the rest of the world in innovation, risk-taking, invest¬ 
ment, and industrial n'search. In (he past 70 years this really 
has not been America's experience. 

That is why other countries began to follow America after 
the second world war. in Britain the Monopolies Commission 
is now required to approve or disapprove most big mergers 
after asking broadly the- right (juestions : whether the merger 
might make entry of newconuTs to the industry more diflicult, 
whether competitors would find that the merger closed some 
retail or other outlets for theii goods, w'hetlier the merger 
would be likely to increase technical, marketing or managerial 
efficiency. Admitticlly, it then often seems to make its 
derisions on quite difTerent criteria. Last summer it refused 
to allow Rank to bid for De La Rue because it was told that 
some of De La Rue's lop managers and foreign contacts 
would not like to work for and with Rank. Active and 
aggressive managements feel that they are treated men* 
roughly in interview's with the Monopolies (kimmission than 
are decent and considerate management.s who do not want to 
see anyone hurt. 

There is therefore some ground for MinTech’s and IRC's 
dislike of the commission. But the IRC^l, especially when it 
w'as most actively encouraging mergers under the founder 
chaimianship of (guess w'ho ?) Gourtaulds' Lord Kearttm, 
itself .seemed to provide toi> many cushions for the ailing. 
Supporters of merger mania in Britain lend to gra.sp the 
wrong end of three separate sticks : 

(1) It is true that some British industries are plagued by 
too many small and inefficient firms or individual producers: 
especially retailing, farming, some old-fashioned consumer 
g(xjds, building, machine tools—all the industries wlicrc entry 
required relatively little capital in the past. Some “ restructur¬ 
ing ” or “ rationalisation is certainly required in these 
industries: cither by encouraging mergers, or by brutally 
withdrawing protection .so that the weakest go broke. The 
same applies to some industries overdue for decline like 
shipbuilding, dcjck w'ork other than on containers, and some 
of lame giants, like the old Associated Electrical Industries, 
nately, in the past five years both the nationalisation route 
and the mergers route to rationalisation in these indu.strics 
has proved a complete failure. The latest dreadful example 
is the British Steel Corporation, which has failed to close 
inefficient works and has managed to run a large total deficit 
during an exceptional world steel Ijoom. It would have been 
much better if the Govcniment had kept right away from 
intervention in steel (and in begging bowl industries like 
shipbuilding), and had allowed the weakest firms to go to 
the wall. 

(2) A different problem is set by ailing firms that arc not 
poor and small producers in declining industries, but arc 
simply inefficient large producers in expanding modem 
industries where any fool can make some money (so that 
a lot of fools still do). Britain has had more than its share 
of lame giants, like the old Associated Electrical Industries, 


that have, sat on resources big enough to carry them through 
years of poor profits records that would have wrecked a smaller 
company. I-ord Kcarton’s philosophy while at the IRC 
after 1966 was not unfairly parodied as “merge these lame 
giants with some rival company run by a dynamo like me.” 
So the big electrical companies were bundled under General 
Electric's Mr Arnold Wcinstock, and the British Motor Cor- 
jx)ration steered into merger with Leyland’s Lord Stokes. 
There should be two criticisms of this policy. First, the exis¬ 
tence of a dynamic chief executive today docs not mean that 
the company will be run by an equally dynamic successor; 
indeed probably the reverse, because the last post to attract a 
budding Wcinstock of the 1980s would be that of dogsbody 
to the actual Wcinstock of today. Secondly, as a matter of 
fjict, many of these mergers have run into serious problems 
of managerial indigestion. A paradoxical result in 1969 was 
that the Government decided to ban all further mergers 
among big firms in Lord Kearton’s own textile industry until 
new'ly merged managements had s<‘ttl<*d down. In crazy 
consequence, the Board of lYade last summer forbad before 
birth a pn)bable American bid for Viyeila: a bid that would 
have been clearly advantageous to the balance of payments, 
to Viyella’s shareholders, and to textile efficiency in this 
country. 

(3) Some people say that the need for modern methods of 
research, development, financing, production and marketing 
means that only the very largest firms will do really well in 
world markets. There is no statistical evidence for this. What 
is true is that it Is increasingly unprofitable to research, make 
and sell products in penny packets ; .so that the makers of 
each individual product should aim at the largest possible 
market. If you are making better mousetraps today, you 
must become world-market-oriented or at least continent- 
oriented in your attitude towards selling mous(‘traps. But 
you do not need to be as large as a joint ICI-Courtaulds 
combine to achieve this ; often a small and specialised firm 
will do much better. 

For these reasons, it is right that the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission should sift with a fine comb all proposals for mergers 
between big British companies, including those that MinTech 
itself wants. Where the proposed merger is a “ horizontal ” 
one—which is the jargon for mergers between firms producing 
broadly the same things, like the electrical companies—it 
should forbid mergers whost‘ object is to “ rationalise ” pro¬ 
duction by keeping inefficient plant in operation longer than 
world market forces would allow. Where the merger is a 
“ vertical ” one—as when fibre producers merge with textile 
companies that buy their fibre -it should forbid mergers that 
would seek to tic up cu.s'tomeis, instead of winning them by 
competition. An ICI-Courtaulds merger would have objects 
of both these kinds. 

Probably there Is a much better case in Britain now for 
a third type of merger: namely, mergers into “ con¬ 
glomerates,” between companies that produce entirely 
differing sorts of things. Unfortunately, the Monopolies 
Commission seems more opposed to conglomerates than to 
horizontal or vertical mergers, on the grounds that the latter 
have .some “ industrial logic.” The main case for con¬ 
glomerates in Britain rests on the need for fitting the right 
managers into the right posts. In Germany and Japan, 
industry is heavily dependent on finance from the big banking 
groups, which themselves act as a sort of conglomerate ; if 
the latest accounts show that particular firms are making less 
productive use of resources than others, then the banks can 
act surreptitiously to change their management practices or 
personnel. In America, top management is nowadays pften a 
professional meritocracy, complete with diplomas from the 
Harvard Business School. In Britain wc still generally rely on 
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rather amateur, sometimes old-school-tie, managements ; and 
finance is mainly provided by shareholders who have no easy 
day-to-day means of judgtnjg which managements arc doing 
very badly, and no quick means of changing those that are. 
The growth of British merchant banks' role as company 
rehabilitators (sec page 50) is an advance here, but other 
advances arc needed. 

One way forward might be for a growth of conglomerates, 
whose function Ls to check the managerial records of firms 
under their control and to change those where the record is 
bad. Another need, as the Monopolies Commission has 
recognised, is to provide much more information in company 
accounts: especially the accounts of large monopolistic units, 
so that both shareholders and those investigating the case 
for mergers should know what is really going on. At present, 
nobody can tell from the published accounts how far 
Courtaulds subsidises some of its less efficient textile plants 
out of the profits which it makes from selling fibre to them 
and (more important) their competitors ; or how far the profits 
that ICI makes on its sales of fibres are entered in the accounts 
as profits from the chemical division instead. 

Another frequent obj'ection to giant industrial companies is 
that they might accumulate too much political power. The big 
nationalised industries today can sometimes get away with 
murder, saying that it is industrially essential they should be 
allowed to scatter pylons all over Sussex. Probably overmighly 
private corporations would accumulate some of the same 
sorts of improper privilege in amenity matters of this kind. 
But one doubts if the head of any future ICl-Courtaulds 
combine would automatically exert too much power over 


the general industrial policy of any future government. It is 
true that some individual industrialists have held too great 
a sway over the policies of the present Labour Government, 
but they have not generally been the heads of the very 
largest hrms, or even the men whose rise to influence one 
would have forecast in 1964. They have been articulate or 
diplomatic or sycophantic men who just happen to have 
provided nervous Labour ministers with the comfort they 
needed at particular moments when particular bees were 
a-buzz in their bonnets. No system of monopoly control 
could prevent this from happening. Instead, the experience 
of the past five years suggests that monopoly policy should 
be reorganised on the following grounds: 

(1) The Government should stop encouraging horizontal 
mergers between large companies which arc really designed 
to save lame ducks from going banknipt. It should allow 
such bankruptcies to take place. 

(2) When such horizontal mergers or take-overs arc 
proposed by industry itself, the Monopolies Commission 
should study them carefully. It should be pretty wary of 
them ; and very wary of all proposals for vertical take-overs, 
which arc often an attempt to tie up sales outlets. 

(3) By contrast the authorities should become more kindly 
disposed towards the growth of conglomerates in Britain ; 
but should insist that the trading accounts of very large 
companies became much more explicit than they are. 

It is unlikely that any proposal for a merger between 
ICI and Courtaulds could be regarded as according with 
the public interest, if these criteria are used. 



A Long Race and a Strong Wind 

If Mr Heath does mean to keep troops in south-east Asia, he had 
better work out how high he is ready to let the bill go 


Fresh from his victory with Morning Cloud in Australia, which 
must have done as much to increase his confidence as half a 
dozen by-election victories, Mr Heath is now reassuring 
Malaysia and Singapore that a future Conservative govern¬ 
ment would stop the liquidation of the British military 
presence in south-east Asia. He is saying that it will be 
possible to construct a five-power Commonwealth defence 
force in the area—with Australia and New Zealand as well 
as the two local powers—to which Britain will contribute 
some if i;iot all* of the British forces that are still there. 
The Tories believe, quite rightly, thalt a permanent British 
contribution to a Commonwealth force would have a 
greater deterrent value than troops kept in this country on 
what the present Government calls a “ general capability ” 
basis. They therefore propose to keep units of the army, 
navy and air force in Malaysia and Singapore, including a 
training mission in Malaysia (and in Singapore, if it wants 
one—at present, and for good and sufficient reasons, the 
Israelis do the training there). 

It is unlikely that this will involve anything like the present 
number of 30,000 or so British servicemen. Mr Heath does not 
intend to offer an open-ended commitment to the govern¬ 
ments of the area. Nor Ls he suggesting that Britain would 
play a dominanit role in the Commonwealth force. But 
in a part of the world that does not fall clearly into either 
the American or Russian zones of influence, there is an 
opportunity for a strong second-class power to act in 
its local allies. The provision of training facili- 
IHP aba units to guard key installations .such as radar 


defences and airfields, would be a tangible sign that Britain 
intends to retain an active interest in the area. The Economist 
has already said that it supports Mr Heath in this policy. 
The “ maximum of a hundred ’* British servicemen which 
Mr Wilson’s Government intends to keep in Singapore aiid 
Malaysia after 1971—the phrase was N Denis Healey’s, 
in June—is not enough even to service the units Mr Healey 
intends to send out on brief exercises from FiUropc. Next 
year’s exercises will be conducted with facilities and equip¬ 
ment on the spot far in excess of what the present Govern¬ 
ment plans to leave behind after 1971. It cannot be assumed 
that future exercises would be based on anything like the 
same amount of local logistical support. The prospect, if 
the present intentions stand, is inevitably one of a rapid wither¬ 
ing of even the last, lingering political pretence of British 
support. 

But it is one thing to express general agreement with what 
Mr Heath has in mind. It is not the same as saying that the 
Conservatives show any real signs of having examined the 
implications of their policy. They now have to define more 
closely how much they arc prepared to pay, not only in hard 
cash but also in the supply of reinforcements, in the event of 
a crisis—say, increased communist guerrilla activity in 
Malaysia, which is already apparent on the border with 
Thailand. Mr Heath will have to be sure that his govern¬ 
ment could, if necessary, strengthen the small standing force 
he is thinking of. Given the army’s current recrtiiting prob¬ 
lems, it is not going to be easy. But a force that cannot 
be supported or enlarged, and is known by a potential 
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enemy to be stuck out on a limb, carries precious^ little 
military or political weight. 

The cost to the balance of payments of the upkeep of 
forces in south-east Asia has decreased from around 
£87 million in i,g67-*68 to about £66 million this year. At 
the height of the &>rder war with Indonesia in the mid-1960s 
the balance of payments suffered to the tune of £95 million 
a year. A future Tory government might intend, under 
normal conditions, to spend a third of the present foreign- 
exchange cost-T-something like £20 million a year— 
maintaining its commitment after 1971. But it will have to 
reckon on the possibility that conditions may not stay normal. 
It might have to be prepared to spend up to £100 million 
a year across the exchanges in a real emeigency. That sum 
may seem a lot to people accustomed to think of the payments 
deficits Britain had been labouring under until recently. It is 
less frightening when it is set against the £500-million-plus 
surplus Britain is running now. And it should be remembered 
that Briti.sh investment in south-east Asia (excluding Australia, 
New Zealand and Hongkong) totals around £700 million, 
and the benefit that the area brings to the balance of 
payments is more than £160 million a year. Had Britain not 
accepted the challenge from Sukaino’s Indonesia in the mid- 
1960s it is unlikely that either of those figures would now be 
as high as it is. Of course, even a small military presence 
carries with it the possibility that the troops will have to fight. 
It would be pointless if it did not. The aim is to deter a 
potential enemy from becoming a real one ; but a deterrent 
that is not visibly ready to be used never works. A future 
Conservative administration cannot dodge the obligation to 
recognise now that expenditure will rist‘—and rise sharply— 
if a fight does come. 

No one can pretend to know exactly what this would 
mean, in cash or numbers of men. No one even knows 
precisely how many men and how much equipment will 
still he in Malaysia and Singapore if and when the Conserva¬ 


tive patty is returned to power. But the possible costs of 
n^tatning a limited presence need to be considered npofe 
deeply than the ptriMit evidence suggests that Mr Heidh 
his colleagues have considered tbm. At the time 

even a small garrison in Northrin Ireland puts a major 
strain on Britain's ''general capability.’* Unless the anny 
can offer the sort of pay that would get more recruits—or 
unless Mr Heath is piepared to inti^uce some form ol 
conscription—Britain simply does not have the manpower 
to mount an operation of any importance in south-east Asia. 
It may be that the lack of recruits is partly caused by the 
fact that men would like to have more attractive places to 
serve in than the Salisbury and LUneburg plains. If that is 
the case, Mr Heath’s readitiess to stay east of Suez may help 
to solve part of his problem. But it is likelier that recruiting 
is going to stay a major problem for any government, be it 
Coilscrvative or Labour ; and the heart of the problem is 
going to be a matter of money. 

There is also the question of whether, and how long, 
Australia and New Zealand can be counted on. Last February 
Mr Gorton announced that Australia intended to maintain 
in Malaysia and Singapore two squadrons of Mirage aircraft, 
a small naval unit and, with New Zealand, about 1,200 
soldiers. But in the November election Mr Whitlam, the 
leader of the Australian Labour party, was advocating the 
withdrawal of Australian ground troops ; and he came within 
a hairsbreadth of winning. A British commitment would be 
far harder to bcai- without Australian support. The 
comfortable notion of a Commonwealth force would vanish. 
It is important that a British force in south-east Asia should 
not be like the Hindu cow Mr Christopher Mayhew once 
compared it with: neither adequately fed, nor capable of 
being put out of its misery. The next worst thing to the 
Labour Government’s stumbling retreat from Asia would 
be a Toiy government that had not thought through the 
implications of staying there. 



Moon Scientists Out on a Spree 

It has been a great week for those scientists who think the moon once had a hot 
core. Some even argue passionately that it still has. The moon debate looks 
like part of eternity 


Three months is too short a time for serious research and that 
is all that the scientists have had to examine the first moon 
rcKks to reach the earth. But they had promised—some of 
them would say they had been pressured into it—to report 
their preliminary findings at a meeting at Houston, Texas, 
this week arranged by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, which was, after all, the donor of the rocks 
in the first place. So to Houston more than a thousand of 
them have gone. Although one or two conspicuous absentees 
refused. to write up incomplete work, the others have had 
one whale of a time making some very big deductions from 
some very scanty evidence and wiping the floor in the process 
with the older generation of theoretical scientists who had 
built up elaborate concepts about the origin and structure 
of the moon, mainly that it was cold and dead, on considerably 
less concrete evidence than the youfig men have had before 
them. 

The great majority of scientists at this week’s meeting 
would probably say that the hot moon men carried the day 
swcepingly, decisively and crushingly, and in the process they 
dismissed objections raised by such oncc-rcvcrcd figures as 
Mr Thomas Gold so curtly that it was painful to watch. 
No one would dare to handle the great Dr Harold Urey^ also 


a cold moon man, so roughly, partly out of respect for his 
Nobel prize and partly out of personal affection, but also 
largely because Dr Urey himself is prepared to go over to 
the hot moon side if someone gives him rather better evidence 
than has been guessed so far from a few inadequately examined 
pounds of moon collected at two spots. Even some of the 
younger men thought the arguments were being pushed too 
far and there is justice in the private comments of Dr Fred 
Hoyle that the scientists at the meeting were heavily biased 
towards one discipline and that other specialised evidence, 
such as that coming from the seismographs on the moon 
which was not discussed at the meeting, might very well 
contradict them. But when all allowances have been made 
it seems very possible that this week has seen the start of a 
great and rare upheaval in scientific ideas. 

Out go the theorists; in come the experimenters and the 
measurers. Out go the men who looked at the observable 
universe and attempted by logical deduction to explain why 
it was what it is; in come the youngsters who measure, analyse, 
heat, crush and pass radiation through actual physical samples 
and who say very roughly that the moon at 4.6 billion years 
is probably too old ever to have formed part of the earth. 
They also say that it has undergone some violent changes in 
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Systematic Apollo 12 astronaut; youthful Apollo 11 rock; Fragment 3,300 times enlarged; Microcrater 3,400 ditto 


its time that have shaken it out into several clearly defined and 
very different sorts of materials, mainly under heat that has 
produced physical and chemical alterations in the rocks and 
the flat seas and created all those glass fragments that many 
refused to accept could possibly have been caused by meteors 
from outside. One young man after another said both from 
the platform and from the floor that those glass marbles are 
nothing like tin* glassy tektites found near the craters of 
m<*teors on earth. This, almost above all other evidence, cut 
much of the ground from beneath the cold moon men’s feet. 

Then there is the astonishing fact that the dust of the lunar 
soil brought back by Apollo 11 is roughly a billion years older 
than the stones ancl rocks embedded in it, so the dust cannot 
have been formed out of eroded rock as some people have 
assumed, which puts paid to another theory. What is more, 
at the first preliminary look, the rock samples brought back by 
Apollo ! '.> are even younger, a mere 2.6 billion years old. 

Possibly because they were collected over a longer time and 
more systematically, the Apollo 12 rocks are likely to prove 
the more iiiterc'sting. Some an’ brick-sized, up to in long, 
compared with the pebbles the scientists got out of the 
Apollo 11 samples. One Apollo 12 rock has a great splash 
of glass up to a centimetre thick running from its tip down 
one side. Others have long crystals of glass eml)edded in them, 
and the core samples brought back show ten or eleven clearly 
defined strata including an ash-like material in one layer. It is 
difficult to appreciate how hard and brilliant this glass is 
unless one actually sees it. Nasa’s prize sample, charcoal grey 
and rough surfaced, sparkles as if it were set with black 
diamonds. 

The feeling is that Apollo r2’s locks will advance the hot 
moon theory even further dowm the line towards scientific 
respectability. There are even those who go as far as saying 
that, having once been hot and big instead of being formed 
out of cold gas, the moon may still have a very small molten 
core. This was originally put forward as a discovery that 
might emerge from future research rather than as an already 
demonstrable fact but it is surprising how' senior arc the 
scientists who arc now willing to sp)cculate that the moon is 
perhaps a dying earth in the last stages of cooling towards 
marble oblivion, and that this is the way we, too, are going 
in a few' billion more years. 

This is not to say that the research results have given much 
comfort to those looking for signs of life on the moon. Any 
traces of organic materials in the samples look as if they were 
picked up on the way back to earth and arc simply man¬ 
made contamination. The general evidence, at least from 
Apollo 11, is that there is nothing organic on the moon. Nor 
is there any sign of water. Even when the pro-water school 
fopnd minerals like mica and some others that normally con- 
tj^|pi^|iter l^e suspicion was that these will not turn out to be 


the water-bt'aring form of these minerals. 

The moon has lost a vast amount of its original matter since 
formation. The majority belief is that any water and gases 
present in it were boiled off as they were brought to the sur¬ 
face during the vast chuming-up processes that seem to have 
rolled the moon’s constituents over and over during its life. 
However, looking at the meteors that have struck the moon, the 
great bulk t)f them are of a kind that rarely ever gets through 
the earth’s atmosphere. They have a lot of carbon in them, so 
that on this evidence thric could be more carbon in space 
than was previously credited, and where there is carbon who 
knows what might be put together from it eventually. The 
moon certainly has oxygen but what it lacks to date is any 
more hydrogen than n aclu's it from out.side by way of the 
solar winds. 

It has probably been a long time since so many scientists 
enjoyed themselves so visibly at a meeting or laughed so much 
or had reflected in their eyes the sheer pleasure of discovery 
that only children have. For the moment they are up and 
Nasa is dow'n. Having lived for a decade as ptior relations to 
the engineers and having also had doubts in their hearts that 
men would actually land on the moon on schedule the 
scientists are now considered and deferred to by those oncc- 
arrogant engineers in a way that must b(‘ sw'eet, however short 
it lasts. 

Nasa itself is between space programmes and is running 
short of friends and also short of cash as its budget is daily 
cut. The rate of moon shots has now been cut to two a year. 
This really ought not to please the scientists but it pleases them 
just the same since they have complained bitterly that they 
cannot conduct research at Nasa’s hectic pace and their work 
is suffering as a result. This is not exactly the happiest time to 
be a Nasa administrator waiting daily for the President’s next 
word but it is a wonderful time to be a moon man. 
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Sle^ offers career advice to graduates 
who woiA wont to trade-in their nninds 
along with their college scarves 


For many university men, taking 
their finals will probably be thieir last 
real intellectual challenge. Some may 
find themselves able to face this thought 
with equanimity. 

But for others, a career which makes 
no great demands upon their minds is a 
bleak prospect. 

To these men the British Steel 
Corporation offers a challenge. 

Sted is a basic industty. it offers the 
excitement of working for a business 


sector that is fundamental to the whole 
economy. And it demands the best 
minds to ensure that steel sustains 
effectively this essential role. 

Talk to steelmen and you will find 
minds engaged in a great diversity of 
challenges. The production of steel 
covers a wide field, from the logistics of 
resources, through applied research, to 
the practical problems of management. 

Marketing steel is an international 
assignment, with a sharp eye on 


Pittsburgh and Tokyo, and a keen ear 
for the specific needs of British and 
overseas customers. 

R.S.C. is a nationwide business, with 
opportunities for both Science and Arts 
graduates. 

Your University Appointments Board 
will give you the facts about a career in 
steel. Sorting out the right niche for 
your talents from such a diversity of 
possibilities could pvc you some inter¬ 
esting mental exerase. 


British steel Corporation 

33 Grosvenor Place, London, SWi 
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They used to be. in draughty Victorian days. But 
now we're warming them up. we’re central heating 
Britain with High Speed Gas. Sales of gas have been 
going up fast for years now. but the latest figures show 
the biggest increase of all - a striking eleven per cent 
for the year 1968-69 

Natural gas is playing a big part in the heat 
revolution The North Sea fields now provide between 
a third and a half of ail gas used and this is increasing 
all the time. In fact. Britain has achieved one of the 
most rapid rates of build-up of offshore natural gas 
anywhere in the world. More and more factories. 


homes and offices are being converted to the new fuel 
every day. And we've rece ntly signed a contract with 
ICI to provide £260 million worth of natural gas over 
the next fifteen years as a chemical feedstock. This 
IS one of the largest raw m atei lal contracts 
negotiated anywhere in tfie world. 

The British Gas IndListry will treble in size over 
the next few years We msiy not change the British 
character in the process, but we'i e on the way to 
getting rid of the last vesti ges of Victorianism in 
British homes. 


^„ JNigh Speed Gas...for Britain's heat 
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Putting the teachers on the rack 
to discourage the seamen and 
the engineers? 


By organising further strike action in 
support of the'ir pay claim, starting with 
419 schools in England and Wales next 
week and then rolling around the country 
until, they allege, their claim is met in 
full, the teacliers are deliberately 
challenging the Government to lose its 
nerve. The way the Government has met 
every other industrial or trade union 
challenge over a long period should in 
theory make this a fair gamble for the 
teachers to take. But it is equally possible 
that the teachers' leaders may have mis¬ 
calculated very badly, and they could 
easily find that this is one strike challenge 
which the (Government will welcome. 

Ironically, the teachers’ strike is in a 
sense in protest against the collapse of 
the (Government's own incomes policy. 
'I'he teachers are asking for an interim 
increase of £135 for all teachers, purely 
to compensate them for settling for 
per cent last year in the naive belief that 
the (Government would enforce its incomes 
policy. I’hey say that only after that 
increase—^which would cost £44 million 
a year—has been granted are they pre¬ 
pared to discu.ss a review of the career 
and salary structure of their profession. 
I'his week they rejected what was, in 
effect, the Government’.s offer of a £27.3 
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million a year increase, and refused the 
management side's offer of arbitration. 

There is a gtxxJ deal of public 
sympathy for the teachers’ claim, partly 
because it seems unfair for the (Jovern- 
ment to force them to keep clo.se to the 
incomes policy while every other industry 
or group is riding roughshod through it, 
and the CGovernment is expected formalIv 
to tear up the policy in a short 
time anyway. But that is the point the 
teachers appear to have missed. (Govern¬ 
ment policy was decided by a well- 
publicised meeting of ministers called by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Jenkins, shortly before he went off to 
the United States. No one would ever 
accuse Mr Jenkins of being prepared to 
go to the stake—or even risk p(jlilical 
unpopularity—for a lost cause. If he is 
playing mean with the teachers it is for 
something else than giving a valedictory 
salute to a scuttled incomes {X>licy. 

Mr Jenkins would be more concerned 
with keeping his grip on Government 
expenditure, and to do that he cannot 
ignore wage increases, particularly in the 
public sector. Even less can the 
Government ignore the general belief 
which has been growing inside the trade 
union.s that the mere threat of a .strike i.s 
more likely than not tt) be succe.ssful. 
With the progressive collapse of the 
incomes policy, wage demands arc becom¬ 
ing increasingly exorbitant, and the 
really militant trade unionists are begin¬ 
ning to move in for the kill. The seamen, 
for example, arc about to demand a 
50 per cent increase, and Mr Scanlon i> 
continually threatening to tear up the 
engineers’ agreement with their 
employers, which would trigger off a 
catch-as-catch-can-strike atmosphere in 
the engineering industry*. The 
ignominiou.s failure of a well-publicised 
strike would, therefore, l)e much to the 
country’s economic, and the (Govern¬ 
ment’s political, advantage. 

If the Government is looking for a 
strike to bust while there is still time to 
discourage all the others, the teachers' 
strike fits the bill admirably. The grounds 
on which their immediate wage demand 
is 'based are too shakv to justify a strike, 


especially as a reasonable offer has been 
made . to them; the strike does no 
economic damage—indeed it saves 
money on the rates ; and it will become 
increasingly unpopular as more and more 
parents become irritated at having their 
children home from .school. When that 
happens tlie teachers’ nerves are more 
likely to break than the Government's. 

The Government's failure to handle 
strikes is one of its biggest political 
liabilities, and it is difficult to believe that 
it did not consider the damaging effect 
that surrender even to a teachers’ strike 
would have before it rejected meeting 
their wage demand in full. If the teachers 
are to be put on the rack it will inevitabK 
increase their sen.se of grievance. 'Miev 
will feel that they have once again l)een 
exploited for political purposes. 'I'his will 
make it even more difficult to get them 
to accept the wide-ranging inquiry into 
the whole career and salary structure of 
their profes.sion, which is so long over¬ 
due. But if the tail of young teachers 
is allowed to wag die National Union of 
'I'eachers’ dog it should not be allowed 
U) wag the (Government’s. As well a.s 
standing up to the strike, the (Government 
.should, therefore, refer the whole question 
to the Prices and Incomes Board 
immediately. It is the only way to bring 
some sense into the perennial problem 
of teachers’ pay. 

Television 


Situation vacant 


.Sir Robert Fraser, who has been director- 
general of the Independent Television 
.Authority .since its inception in 1954, 
is t(j retire at the end of September. On 
' 1 ’hur.sday, the ITA advertised in the press 
(but not on television) for ids successor. 
A panel of the authority hopes to choose 
him by the end of March, and the new 
man is expected to move in some time 
during the summer for an acclimatisa¬ 
tion period before taking over from Sir 
Robert. For one of the most crucial jobs 
in the communications industry^ in Britain 
this tindng of the changeover is in many 
ways unfortunate. 

The ITA will be selecting the new 
director-general at the same time as the 
Chancellor of the Excheemer is deciding 
the future of the levy on ITV advertising. 
If this is not announced before the budget 
it could affect the quality of the appli¬ 
cants. Men Vi/ho might be attracted to 
the job if the (Government decides to 
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plough back sonic of the levy to the 
authority’s safe keeping for developing 
worthwhile programmes would not be 
so enthusiastic if the Government’s 
intention is simply to reduce the levy and 
let the programme companies and the 
ITA continue in their old sweet ways. 

That is probably what many members 
of the authority would want, for they 
are hardly equipped by experience or 
much inclination towards stimulating the 
development of television other than 
by building transnyitters. What will worry 
ITV’s serious programme makers most 
about the appointment is that the author¬ 
ity is likely to choose a director-general 
to suit itself rather than one that 
television needs. Although it says it is 
firstly seeking a man who is prominent 
in television, it puts great emphasis on 
** high administrative ability.” As the 
chore of actually adnrinistering the ITA 
does not appear particularly daunting 
to outsiders, the authority presumably 
means by this that it is seeking a man 
who can hoW the ring between the pro¬ 
gramme companies and government 
departments. Such a man is likely to have 
a largely negative influence on programme 
development, whereas what ITV needs 
is a positive drive from the top for pro¬ 
gramme improvement. Lord Aylcstone 
himself, the chairman, is thought to be 
aware of the need for such an improve- 
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ment, but what could put other people 
off is the suspicion that to do this the 
director-general will have to fight the 
members of the authority and some of 
his own staff as well as the programme 
companies. 

Sir Robert Fraser has served Indepen¬ 
dent television well. He has been with 
it from the beginning and has seen it 
through more than one crisis by umpir¬ 
ing between the programme companies 
and between the programme companies 
and the Government. That was no doubt 
inevitable. His biggest contribution to 
television as such has probably been 
hi.s encouragement, against opposition, of 
television news. It is often forgotten how 
daring it seemed when ITV began in 
195*) that a broadcasting service should 
actually go out to solicit news ; it is 
in many ways a tribute to Sir Robert 
that ITV has maintained that lead ever 
since. But the realisation that he has 
had to sp>end too much of his eneigy 
on saving the ITV programme compan¬ 
ies from themselves will prove too dis¬ 
couraging for most creative people in 
television to wish to succeed him. 

Absenteeism 


Unwell or fed up? 


If you take a day off work and excuse 
your absence subsequently by saying that 
you were burying your grandfather, you 
will be called a voluntary absentee. If 
you produce a medical certificate stating 
that in the doctor’s opinion you were 
suffering from an “ upper resiiitatory 
infection,” your absence will be de.soribcd 
as involuntary. But in both cases the real 
reason may have bqen that you were 
just fed up and wanted a day or two off, 
and one of the main points made in a 
C!onfederation of British Industry paper 
is that involuntary absenteeism resulting 
from genuine sickness should be distin¬ 
guished from the kind that masquerades 
under a medical certificate. 

There is nothing particularly new about 
this distinction. For years doctors have 
complained that the certificates they give 
for short illnesses are often worthless 
because they have to take a person’s word 
for it that he had vomited the previous 
day or had a headache. On the other 
hand, as.the CBI paper itself appreciates, 
the distinction between genuine and false 
sickness is not clear cut. Between the 
sufferer from a short sharp illness at one 
end of the spectrum and the malingerer 
at the other lies a wide band where 
symptoms are magnified because a worker 
is M up and where fedupness itself may 
be a symptom of genuine malaise. And 
the working environment matters. Anyone 
working in a warm office from ten till 
sbe can tolerate symptoms much more 
easily than, say, a miner or a dustman. 

Against this background monetary 
incentives clearly play a part in reducing 
someone’s threshold of tolerance. Sickness 
benefit is not payable for the first three 
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days of an illness, but they cdunt if it 
lasts longer than is days. Employers' 
own sick pay schemes do not usually rave 
these “waiting days,” but they tend to 
be more generous to white collar staff 
than to manual woricers, and their benefits 
may last for short periods only. So workers 
have an incentive to take their symptoms 
to a doctor for their one- or two-day 
illnesses to be recorded in case they even¬ 
tually count for national insurance benefit. 
To justify the consultation they may 
exaggerate their symptoms, and may be 
given the rest of the week off instead of 
the odd day or two they would otherwise 
have taken. And, of course, when state 
benefit is payable it is tax-free and fiat 
rate contributions are credited, so that 
someone whose employer makes up the 
difference between his state benefit and 
his wages may actually be better off when 
sick. Even if he has no sick pay a low 
earner may be little worse off sick than 
working, because of the increase given for 
dependants. 

The CBI paper quite rightly does not 
denounce the frequent absentee as a 
malingerer or scrimshankcr. It recognises 
that if he, or she, is fed up his employer 
should do something about it. But where 
it can be shown that national insurance 
regulations are responsible for inflating 
short sickness spells something should be 
done about them too, and perhaps the 
new National Superannuation and Social 
Insurance bill provides the occasion. A 
Shell oil refinery, it is worth pointing out, 
extended to manual workers a scheme 
for the self-diagnosis and self-certification 
of illness lasting less than three days which 
it had introduced for whi'te collar staff. 
The upshot was a sharp rise in short 
spe'lls sickness, but a fall in the total 
time lost of 15 per cent, and no excess of 
self-certified absence on, for instance, new 
year’s day. 

Prison governors _ 

The turn of the 
screw 


The Home Office working party set up to 
recommend ways of ensuring that “al¬ 
most all ” prison governors and assistant 
governors can be recruited from within 
the prison system, will prdbably report 
by the end of this year. Mr Galla^an 
is heavily committed to the change, and 
the only hojx of avoiding it lies in a 
new Home Secretary—or a new govem- 
ment-* 43 iefore then is any move to alter 
the present system. 

At the moment there are three 
methods of recruiting governors and 
assistant governors. First, there is a direct 
entry scheme for people from outside, 
who have just finidied their education, 
or who want to transfer from local 
government, (the forces and so on. Prison 
officers can apply for promotion in 
this way, although there is anodier 
method spedfically for them. Finally 
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chief officers, who are brdadly the senior 
NCOs of the present system, and who 
sometimes act as the governor’s deputy 
in smaller, local prisons, can be promoted 
directly. About 35 per cent ot the present 
members of the governor’s grade (which 
includes deputy and assistant governors) 
have come from within rhc service. 

The Prison Officers Association has 
long opposed direct entry, arguing that 
it hits morale among their members, and 
that if the police can operate without 
direct entry, so can the prison service. 
But there is a strong case for ignoring 
their plea. The basic grade pri.son officer 
gets between £17 and £23 a week, as 
well as free housing, and at present the 
nonnal wait for promotion to the next 
rank is seven years or so. This means 
that the new prison officer has plenty of 
time to absorb the attitude that everyone 
in prison is a villain. 

There are no educational qualifications 
for becoming a pri.son officer. Even if the 
prison service started cadetships, imply¬ 
ing that promising candidates would be 
promoted after 2 or 3 years, as the police 
do, it .seems unlikely that they would 
attract many graduates, or people with 
useful outside cxjjerience, who are just 
as necessary. I’his is partly due to the 
low rates of pay, but it is also due to 
the nature of the job. Inevitably, much 
of a prison officer’s time is spent in 
checking numbers and locking and un¬ 
locking doors. Both are very dreary 
jobs. The working party is considering 
whether there should be any changes in 
the arrangements for recruiting ordinary' 
pri.son officers. If it decides on minimum 
educational standards for future entrants, 
it will probably just reduce the number 
of applicants—unless, of course, pay rises 
astronomically. 

An assistant governor starts on a salary 


of about £1,400 a year, after attending 
an eight-month course at the prison train¬ 
ing school at Wakefield (though the 
starting course for prison officers there 
lasts only eight weexs). He then moves 
on, usually to take charge of a wing or 
section of a prison. After six years he can 
become an assistant governor cla.s.s one at 
£2,400 a year. Above that there are about 
100 governors’ posts ; in the most senior 
one.s, in the big central prisons like 
Wandsworth, Dartmoor or Parkhurst, 
salaries can rise to more than £4,400. 
7 'his may he an admirable carrot to 
dangle in front of the new prison officer, 
but there are only 427 jobs in the various 
governor grades and more than 10,500 
prison officers. 

At the same time the proportion of 
men in governor grades who have been 
through the ranks is rising. In 1964 only 
27 per cent of the men who were 
successful applicants had come from the 
service, but last year the proportion had 
risen to just over 40 per cent. It is true 
that only one of the senior governors has 
come up in this way, but that reflects 
promotion policy as it was in the past, 
rather than as it is at present. 

The prison population is rising rapidly 
and there may well be 40,000 people in 
prisons and borstals in two years from 
now. Just ensuring the system does not 
break down is going to be a daunting 
problem. At the same time the abolition 
of the death penalty, and the trend to¬ 
wards very long sentences, will ensure 
that the prisons have to deal with an 
increasingly large number of violent 
people who have nothing to lose. The 
service needs all the talent it can get, 
and should not exclude outsiders. The 
only hope is that the Home Office’s 
working party will be as slow in a good 
cause as others are in bad ones. 


Legal advice 

Going slow 
on help to the poor 

It is nearly two years since ithe Law 
Society published its scheme for making 
legal advice worth up to £25 free to poor 
people. Since then there have been more 
far-reaching proposals from the Society of 
Labour Lawyers, and a Tory version too. 
Then the Law &ciety developed its own 
scheme further in an attempt to meet the 
criticism that it did too little for people 
who were too ignorant or timid to 
approach a solicitor, or who did not live 
near one anyway. The Lord Chancellor’s 
advisory committee has just published its 
reactions to these various ideas (Crnnd 
4249, price 2s). It is all for leaving every¬ 
thing in the hands of the Law Society, 
rather than for developing slate-.salaried 
neighbourhood law firms, or admitting 
social workers to legal advice centres. The 
Law Society’s mark 2 plan doe.s 
recommend the establishment of salaried 
lawyers working in local legal centres run 
by itself, Who would give advice and if 
nec^essary do litigation. The advisory' 
committee appears to be cagey about 
allowing them to litigate on matters not 
at present subject to legal aid. This would 
exclude tribunals, which are often most 
relevant to the poor. 

The committee’s main reason for letting 
the solicitors’ profession run these centres 
is to prevent “ pressure ” from the state or 
other sources—-but what about professional 
pressure ? The scheme will fail unless 
the Law Society sheds its restrictive views 
about advertising. A more serious 
criticism of the scheme—-and one which 
the I.a'bour lawyers did not really meet 
either—^is that because of their lack of 
contact with the poor most solicitors know 
too little about the relevant problems. A 
well-trained Citizen’s Advice Bureau 
worker could tell them a thing or two. 
It is a pity this report only makes the 
routine bow towards the idea of liaison 
with a fortified CAB system. 

What will the £25 scheme cost ? Thi.s 
depends on the demand, and type of work 
involved—sensibly the committee do not 
exclude conveyancing, so important to 
poor private tenants. It believes the Law 
Society’s estimate of £2,300,000 a year 
after four years may be texj high. In any 
case the cost of advice may be offset 
against far more expensive litigation 
prevented. This should start as soon as 
possible, says the report. But it is dis¬ 
appointingly timid about launching into 
tlie less sure territory of advice centres. 
It demands “ more research ” first. But 
the reasons why people do not get the 
legal advice they need are already well 
known—^research is only needed now if 
it takes the form of real, experimen!tol, 
legal centres, which could tie in with the 
Home Office’s community development 
projects. Are the committee and die T-ord 
Chancellor, Lord Caidiner, really afraid 
of the cost ? 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


When is an embargo not 
an embargo? 


Speculation continues to mount about the 
sale of French arms to the Arab countries. 
The latest and most provocative rumour, 
denied vigorously in both Paris and 
Cairo, is that President Nasser has 
approached the French government about 
buying weapons-worth £150 million. For 
once these denials sound more convincing 
than sucli denials usually do. Arms sales 
to Egypt would mean that President 
Pompidou had completely abandoned 
(leneral de (iaulle's embargo on the sale 
of all offensive weapons to any country 
directly involved in the 1967 war—a policy 
which M. Pompidou reaffirmed last July. 
Even the liberal interpretation of the 
embargtj which allowed 200 tons of 
French ammunition to he shipped to Iraq 
on Monday could not be stretched to 
cover Egypt 

In the I'rench view the cmljargo does 
not apply to Libya and the French 
government has now confirmed that nego¬ 
tiations for an arms deal with Liiiyas 
revolutionary government are under way. 
IJowever, the French defence ministry has 
let it be known that the rumours that the 
proposed deal involves f,o Mirage fighters, 
200 AMX-30 tanks and a radar system 
are way off the mark. It has indicated 
that the Libyans have merely reopened 


negotiations, started by King IdiLs's 
government in 1968, for a far smaller 
number of Mirages. And apparently the 
American State Department is now >atis- 
fied that this is indeed the case. 

'Fhe Americans had been perturbed not 
only by the haste of the F'rench to estab¬ 
lish them.selves as Libya’s supporters while 
the Americans were being told to get out 
of their Wheelus air ba.se but by their 
belief that any large-scale sale of arms to 
l.ihya would upset the balance of power 
in the Middle East. Libya’s ruler, Colonel 
Qaddafi, is almost alone among the Arab 
leaders in promising President Nas.ser full 
military co-operation in the confrontation 
with Israel. He will be in Cairo on 
January 20th when the rulers of Egypt, 
Jordan, Iraq, Syria and perhap:> Lebanon 
meet to co-ordinate their plans. 

President Nasser looked to his fellow 
Arabs at Rabat for both cash and arms ; 
a rejjort from Beirut has it that he told 
them he needed £35 million immediately 
to clinch an arms deal worth £143 mil¬ 
lion with a country other than the Soviet 
Union. He i.s .said to have explained that 
they were weapons that Russia no longer 
produced. If there i.s any truth in this 
report it would seem to confirm that 
Ru.ssia has refused to supply Egypt with 


the arms, believed to be strike aircraft 
and tank.s, that the Egyptian war minister, 
(ieneral Fawzi, was after when he went to 
Moscow at the beginning of December. 

Ru.ssia’s reluctance to supply more air¬ 
craft is understandable if it is true, as Mr 
Moshe Dayan has claimed, that 62 
Egyptian planes have been shot down 
since the end of fhe 1967 war. Nor can 
the Russians be happy at the thought of 
their more scphisticated weapons and 
devices falling so ea.sily into Israeli, and 
probably western, hands. 'Fhe capture of 
the Russian-built P-12 anti-aircraft radar 
station near the Gulf of Suez, announced 
by the Israelis last weekend, does not help 
Egy])t’.s cause in Moscow. 

Lebanon 


In the battle 

I'he agreement signed in September 
between the Lebanese army and the 
Palestinian guerrillas (but never ratified 
by parliament) contained too many con¬ 
tradictions to work. Now it looks as if 
one of its signatories, General Emile 
Bustani, has become a casualty of its non- 
operation. On Wednesday he was 
dismissed from his job as Lebanon’s 
commander in chief (though one school 
of thought believe.s he may have resigned 
in order to be eligible to succeed Mr 
Helou as Lebanon’s president). His 
replacement, Brigadier Jean Njeirri, takes 
on the impossible job of guiding a 
would-be peaceful Lebanon between the 
Tiiilitanry of Israelis and Palestinians. 

The situation blew up after the Pales¬ 
tinian commandos on new years eve 
raided an Israeli .settlement just across the 
Lebanese frontier and abducted an Israeli 
night watchman. Predictably Israel 
retaliated to force with greater force. 
South Lebanese villages have come under 
air and artillery attack and on January 
3rd Israeli commandos attacked the vil¬ 
lage of Kafar Kala, taking a number of 
prisoners, including 10 Lebanese styldiers. 

'Fhe Lebanese government reflects the 
split in the country over the whole issue. 
Right-wing Christian leaders, in particular 
Mr Pierre Gcmayel, the minister of public 
works, are insisting that the guerrillas 
should be .somehow forced out of the 
country (but what would then be done 
about the refugee camps, the commandos* 
main source of recruitment?). Mr Kemal 
Jumblatt, newly brought into the cabinet 
as minister of the interior, has been trying 
to salvage the army-commando agreement 
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by atteitipting to persuade the guerrillas to able, Lebanon has not in the past bothered 
keep clear of populated areas and avoid to build up its tiny armed forces. This era 
unorgani.sed militancy in the refugee is now over. I'he Lebanese delegation 
camps. vvent to Rabat hoping to get money from 

Lebanon is divided in its attitude to the the richer Arab countries for a 
guerrillas ; it is united in its belief that refashioned army and air force equipped 
the countiy^ should be in a better position |,y Prance. Like others, it came away dis- 
to de'fend itself from Israeli attack, appointed. 'The Lebanese are convinced 
Lel)anon's parliament found unusual that they cannot afford the money them- 
unanimity in votmg solidly for strengthen- selves but if Lebanese taxes were a little 
ing the country’s defensive position in the |,it higher, and a little bit more efficiently 
south. The one di.ssenting voice was that collected, the situation would look differ- 
of Mr Raymond Edd^ leader of the right- ent. It largely depends whether political 
wing National Block, who advocated an pressure to defend the threatened south 
appeal to the United Nations for a peace Lebanese, already an under-privileged 
force on the Lebanese-Israeli frontier. group, is stronger than the urge to save 
Believing itself in some way untouch- money. 


^nH actively tryinK 

f ten ClllxJ ICffffVO lo inerrasr their armouries of heavy 

offensive u'eapf»ns, particularly of strike 
No balance of military power can be aircraft and tanks. In July 196c) it was 

judged solely by a count of the wea|X)ns e.stimated that Israel had 275 combat air- 

available to the opposing sides. Any craft, but since then at lea.st 20 of the 

a.sse5smcni mu.si take into account such American F-4 Phantoms out of the order 

immeasurable factors as the quality of of 5(» have been delivered. 7 'hr Israeli 
leadership, troop morale, the degree of government i.s believed to have asked the 

training and the ability to handle the more United States for a further number of 

sophisticated armaments, and the quality Phantoms and for the A-4E Skyhawk 

and numbers of rho.sr trained to maintain fighter-bomber. 

the weapons. Israel's tank strength was estimated in 

In the Middle East it is these factors July at 1,020, but this figure included 120 

which still tip the balance on the side captured Russian T 54/55S which must 

of Israel. In 1956 and again in 1967 the be causing problems of maintenance and 

Egyptian forces were proved to be ill-led ammunition. 

and badly trained, and their heavy Egypt’s combat aircraft were believed to 
weapons were not ready for action. Since number 4 <h) last July. They included 100 

then Egypt's aircraft losses on offensive Mig 2is and 90 Su-7.s. In January 1969 

strikes, and its failure to defend it.self Russia contracted to .supply 21)0 Mig 21s 

against the Israeli air-strikes, call into but it is not known how many have been 

question the ability of Egyptian pilots and delivered. 

the reserve of trained men available to fly Egypt’s tank strength was estimated in 
the planes. There is little real evidence July at about 850, but 150 of these were 

that the Egyptian forces arc any better the T 34s which arc now all but obsolete 

prepared to repel another Israeli offensive, and it is doubtful whether any arc still 

or to take the offensive themselves, than serviceable. Last year an agreement was 

they were in June 1967. .signed with Czechoslovakia for io<) PT 76 

The Israelis, on the other hand, although bgbt amphibious tanks ; again it is not 

short of reserves of manpower and fully known how many have yet been delivered, 

extended to defend the new frontiers, are The Jordanian air force consists of 11 
proving that they have the upper hand on Hunters but a squadron of F 104 Star- 

thc Suez front. The only serious reverse fighters is due to be delivered this year, 

they have suffered, apart from the sinking The tank strength is about 350. 

of the was on the Jordanian front The Syrian air force, which is seldom 

when a full-scale attack on the village of seen in the air, includes 55 Mig 2is, 20 

Karamch in February 1968 was driven Su-7s and some 70 Mig 15s and I'js. The 

back by Palestinian guerrillas .supported by tank strength is believed to be 450, but 

Jordanian artillery. 130 of the.se are the old T 34s. 
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North Africa 

Sunny corner 

"I'hc countries to emerge least dismayed 
from the Rabat Arab conference shake- 
up are those of the Maghreb. A treaty 
signed this week between Algeria 
and Tunisia, resolving their long-standing 
frontier and ffnancial disputes, proves the 
point. Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia 
were in broad agreement about the Arab- 
Israel conflict. Their attitude was that 
there are two separate problems: that 
of the “ occupied territories ” and that of 
“ Palestine.” It was, they implied, up to 
Egypt, Jordan and Syria to get back 
their conquered territories ; the Palcs- 
tinian.s themselves must master-mind 
both the strategy and tciros for settling 
their own affairs. This Tunisia has said 
all along. 

In the new atmosphere of inter- 
Maghrebi goodwill, Tunisia has conceded 
that its southern frontier with Algeria 
shall leave part of lunisia’s rich El 
Borma oilfield in Algerian territory. For 
its part, Tunisia expects to get economic 
benefits from a closer working partner¬ 
ship with the Algerian oil industry. 
Tunisia is to hand over the funds of the 
Algerian provisional government which 
have been frozen in Tunis since Algerian 
independence ; Algeria is to return 
the assets of a large 'Funisian-owned 
insurance company nationali.sed in 
Algeria in 1964. 

'Fhus l'uni.sia is following Morocco in 
improving its relations with Algeria by 
by-passing political problems in favour 
of practical arrangements. It says much 
for Clolonei Boumedienne's diplomacy 
that he has won both countries to this 
view. The treaty of brotherhood signed 
between Algeria and Morocco a year ago 
has done a lot to lower tension, and help 
trade, between the two countries. 
Boumedienne also played a part in recon¬ 
ciling King Hassan of Morocco with 
President tladdah of Mauretania after 
last September’s Islamic conference. The 
result is that there is now no overt quarrel 
among the four norlh-west African 
territories. 

It looks as if Algeria is developing a 
foreign policy in which its position in the 
Maghrel) and the western Mediterranean 
takes pride of place. “ We want peace in 
our part of the world,” said Colonel 
Boumedienne in an interview with Lc 
Monde on January 6th. He repeated the 
view, first expressed when President Tito 
visited Algiers in November, that “ foreign 
fleets ”—meaning American and Russian 
—should get out of the Mediterranean 
leaving it to “ the Mediterraneans.” 

By prQ\^iding port facilities and air 
strips the Algerians have done a great 
deal to help pring the Russians into the 
Mediterranean alongside the American 
Sixth Fleet. They have also brought to 
their own doorstep the danger of being 
caught in a great-power confronta¬ 
tion .should Egypt drag the Arab countries 
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King Hassan and France's ambassador provide ceremonial proof of a new entente 


into a fulJ-scalo war. The likelihood of 
Kg^'pt doing so may Im* remote ; all the 
same the fear was openly expressed at the 
Kahat I'onfcrence. Hence Algeria’s 
concern to cJr)se the door. 

Clolonel Boumedienne would like to 
hold a conference of Mediterranean 
powers—including Britain, which is 
“ Mediterranean ” hy virtue of its control 
of (li'hraltar*—that would agree to close 
their ports to foreign warships ; and if this 
was not pos.sihJe in the eastern Mediter- 
I'anean, at least to apply it to the western 


shores. A pipe-dream no doubt, hut it 
shows where Algeria is leaning—away 
from uncontrollahle Middle East involve¬ 
ment and towards a stronger Maghrebi 
build-up aligned with Europe. Nor is it 
by chance that the closing of the ranks in 
the Maghreb coincides with each 
country’s steadily improving relationship 
with France. A jjeak event in the proces.s 
is this week's return of a French 
ambassador to Morocco after the four-year 
rupture that followed Mr Ben Barka’s 
presumed murder by Mon)ccans in Paris. 


France 


Heretic among the faithful 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Faithful readers of VHumanite .were 
shocked when they picked up their paper 
on January 3rd. True, the 19th congress 
of the French Conimurtist pa-rty is to open 
at Nanterre on February 4th and it is the 
custom to prepare for such gatherings by 
a “ debate ” in the party pre.ss. Yet this 
has hitherto been no reason to publi.sh 
genuine criticism suggesting, for ins>tance, 
that democracy means “ giving every 
militant, and no-t only the political bureau 
OT the central committee, the objective 
information that enables him to make up 
his mind in full knowledge and allow.s him 
to participate genuinely in derisions.’* 
Even more heretical was the argument 
that Russia’s intervention in Czecho¬ 
slovakia should not only have been con¬ 
demned as a violation of solemnly pro¬ 
claimed principles otf autonomy, but 
s'hould also have been analysed to show 
that its premises clashed with our party’s 
conception of French socialism.” 

These words were indeed printed in 
VHumanite and they were not the work 
of any outsider or fellow-traveller. I'hey 
were written by M. Roger Garaudy, a 
card-holder since 1933 and nominally still 
a member of the party’s political bureau. 
For many years he was the party’s chief 
spokesman on cultural affairs Once 


strictly orthodox, his views turned heretical 
some time ago. During the May 196B 
crisis he was one of the communist intellec¬ 
tuals who felt bitterly that the party, by 
its attitude towards the student movement, 
had cut itself off from the new radical 
forces in the country. 

When Soviet tanks entered Prague in 
August 1968 M. Garaudy’s misgivings 
turned into open defiance of the party 
line. He refused to treat the Russian 
invasion as just an aberration and he 
started asking awkward questions about 
the regime that had taken the action. His 
party leaders warned him to desist but, 
far from being deterred, he has just 
reitera/ted his views in more radical form 
in a book called Lc Grand Tournant du 
Socialisme (Gallimard, 6 francs). 

Why has the party now allowed him to 
defend his case in its own press ? A partial 
explanation may lie in the party’s renewed 
efforts to foige a popular front alliance 
with the French social democraits. A sign 
of inner liberalisation would certainly help 
in the current talks. The party leaders may 
have picked M. Garaudy for this un¬ 
precedented treatment on the assumption 
that he does not threaten them as much 
as .some others might. They may be hoping 
that his former role as intelleotual 


inquisitor will make him look rather odd 
as the prophet of pluraNsm. His current 
behaviour, with frequent appearances on 
radio and television, may well be distaste¬ 
ful to traditional party patriotism. And 
.some (if his views, particularly about 
America, are likely to repel a marx^ist 
audience ; indeed, a careful selection of 
the most “shocking” extracts from his 
book has already been published in 
VHumanite, 

In more general terms, the party inav 
not be too frightened of a challenge 
mourrted on an essentially liberal platform. 
At the end of 1968 a group of discontented 
communist intellectuals joined force.s with 
some sympathisers to found a monthly 
review called Politique Aujourd'hui. 
Several members of the editorial board 
were expelled from the party for this 
breach of discipline. But though the review 
i.s a journalistic, success, it has had little 
impact on the communist rank and file. 
'Fhe party would be much more worried 
by an opposition on the lines of the 
Italian "Manifesto” group, challenging its 
policy from the left and accu.s;ing it of 
lacking a revolutionary strategy. But, for 
the time being, there is no sign in France 
of such a challenge. 

Still, limited as it is, the threat is there. 
M. Cvaraudy, after all, makes it quite plain 
that there is much more centralism than 
democracy in the French Communist 
party. Wieh M. Waldeck Rochet, the 
party’s secretary-general, out of action 
through illness and with M. Georges 
Marchais, a crude hardliner, looking bc.si 
placed for the succession, diis charge is 
likely to stick. What is more, M. Garaudy 
dares to reject the once sacred principle : 
the Soviet Union, right or wrong. He now 
openly attacks the Soviet regime 
and traces the root of all evil back to 1929, 
the year of Stalin’s total victory. 

It is a safe lK*t that next month at 
Nanterre Roger Garaudy will be stripped 
of his posts in the political bureau and the 
central committee, though he will prob- 
albly not be expelled from the party. 
France’s Communist party will survive this 
embarrassing affair. And yet the strange 
ca.se of Comrade (iaraudy, the keeper of 
(jrthodoxy turned heretic, is a significant 
.symptom of a growing malaise. 


Rhodesia 


Spying for whom ? 

FROM OUR SALISBURY CORRESPONDENT 

Vigorous American denials of complicity 
in the recemlv revealed espionage 
case arc viewed in Rhodesia with some 
scepticism. The allegation.s published in a 
South African Sunday paper last weekend 
claimed that Mr Irl Smith, the politiical 
officer at the American con.'julate in Salis¬ 
bury, had acted as contact man for Mr 
Roger Nicholson, the financial journalist 
who last month was sentenced to 18 
months’ imprisonment oa charges of 
economic e.spionage. Nicholson was .said 
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by the newspaper to be working for the 
Central Intelligence Agency. It further 
alleged that the other convicted spy, Mr 
Gallaher (sentenced to four years), was 
working for the American State Depart¬ 
ment with the consul-general, Mr Paul 
O’Neill, as his contact, Mr O’Neill has 
describe the accusation as “pure fan¬ 
tasy ” ; Mr Smith has said he has ne\Tr 
even met Mr Nicholson. The Rhodesian 
government has denied all knowledge of 
American (involvement and is saying 
nothing. 

Both Mr Nicholson and Mr (rallaher 
pleaded guilty before the Rhodesian high 
court last month. Much of the trial was 
held in camera and great pains were taken 
to protect the identity of the “foreign 
power involved. In his statement to the 
court, Mr Nicholson said that he had 
acted in Rhodesia’s best interests because 
he believed that the information he had 
provided would heflp correct false impres¬ 
sions that the unnamed foreign f)ower 
was receiving about the working of sanc¬ 
tions from other quarters. This led to 
speculation that America was dissatisfied 
with the reports it was getting from 
Britain about the progre.ss of the sanctions 
war. 

It is said that in recent jnonths the 
United States has been less than enthusi¬ 
astic about the sanctions campaign. Fhe 
chrome lobby, for instance, has been 
pointing out that America is paying more 
for its chrome from Russia than it w'ould 
have had to pa> from Rhodesia. Last 
year, when Britain pulled out its residual 
mission, the Americans stayed put. They 
are apparently waiting for the result of a 
top-level policy review now under way in 
Washington. 

In his new year message Rhodesia’s 
prime minister, Mr Ian Smith, claimed 
that the 1968 current account payments 
deficit of million had been conver¬ 

ted into surplus last year, which would 
.suggest that exports have risen by 
30 per cent or more. Moreover, the 
economic growth r?ae of 10 per cent in 
1969 was the fastest since the rnid-1950s. 
Britain'.s reaction to this was that Mr 
Smith had produced some “ selective ” 
economic indicators Nonethelcs.s, the 
sharp rise in exports does point, at the 
very least, to the declining efficacy of 
sanctions. 

All this suggests that the Americans 
are unlikely to leave Salisbury as a result 
of the spy incident, embarrassing though 
this is. If the consulate is to be clo.sed. 
the logical cime would seem to be when 
the Rhodesian republican constitution 
comes into force, probably in April. 
Understandably the Rhodesians are 
anxious that the mission should stay. After 
more than four years of independence 
they have not yet been recognised by any 
foreign power—not even by their close 
allies, Portugal and South Africa. So 
they are not very likely to kick up a 
fuss about what the CIA may have been 
doing in Rhodesia. The feeling here is 
that the ^Americans will decide to stay— 
and mum to Britain. 


Italy 

Rumor on his own 
may get things 
done 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT ^ 

At the rate things are going it seems 
improbable that the four parties of the 
centre-left (Christian Democrats, Social- 
i.sls, Social Democrats and Republicans) 
will succeed in getting a coalition govern¬ 
ment together before the municipal, pro¬ 
vincial and regional elections Italy is due 
to hold simultaneously in April. The four 
parties are not agreed on the urgency of 
restoring the coalition before that date and 
the PSI (the Socialist party, which is still 
known outside Italy as the Nenni Socialist 
party) would definitely prefer to wait till 
after the Italians have chosen their first 
regional councils. 

The regions, enjoined long ag(^ in the 
1948 constitution, are to he .set up this 
year. This makes the local elections par¬ 
ticularly important ; all Italy is waiting 
to see just how strong the Communists 
wi'll be in the two central regions of Tus- 
c.any and Emilia-Romagna. This explains 
the unwillingness of the Socialists to com¬ 
mit them.selves in advance to a coalition 
which, at least if the Social Democrats 
have their way, would have an anti¬ 
communist basis. Only a few days ago the 
PSI angered the Social Democrats by 
forming a municipal council with the 
Communists at Ravenna, thus transgress¬ 
ing one of the unwritten rules of the 
centre-left entente. 

Pressure to revive the coalition, which 
collapsed when the two socialist parties 
broke asunder last July, comes from the 
prime minister. Signor Rumor is under¬ 
standably anxious about carrying on with 
a weak minority administration—the 
present government is composed of Christ¬ 
ian Democrats alone and depends on the 
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goodwill of the other centre-left parties— 
at a time of grave social turmoil. He 
suggested that the leaders of the four 
parties should get together for talks 
immediately after the bomb outrage in 
Milan early in December. A fiirst meeting 
took place on December 15th and for a 
^ort time it looked as though the politi¬ 
cians had been shocked intc» dropping 
their disputes. But by the time the second 
meeting was held this week, the sense of 
urgency liad faded. 

Signor Rumor's personal liandling of 
the &)mb crisis was much admired. But 
since then there has been crit icism of the 
police, who are said to have carried their 
investigation of anarchist and other Icft- 
wing groups into a campaign of harass¬ 
ment. The criticism comes nc»t only from 
communists. Tension is high and there 
are many rumours of fascist plots, includ¬ 
ing a suggestion that the Greek colonels 
arc intriguing in Italy. But Signor Nenni 
:is no longer in a position to convince the 
Socialists that they must get back into 
government, if only to keep the “ fascists ’’ 
at bay. His influence is now almost totally 
overshadowed by that of Signor de 
Martino and the other faction leaders. 
And they feel that, on the contrary, thi.s 
is the time to remain uncommitted unless 
the coalition can be restored on terms 
extremely favourable to thenisdvcs. Their 
ultimate aim is to build up a special 
relationship with the Christian Democrats 
and they are quite willing to go back 
into government with this party alone. 

The Social Democrats wrould also like 
to form a trio with the Christian Demo¬ 
crats and the Republicans which would 
leave the Socialists out in the cold. They 
call on the Christian Democrats to choose 
between the two socialist parties, but so 
far have met with no success at all in 
their efforts to force such a* choice. Christ¬ 
ian Democracy embraces a. wide spectrum 
of opinion and it is not :m its nature to 
choose. Moreover, the party is by no 
means as shocked as the Social Democrats 
claim to be at the prospect that some 
of the government’s reforms may get 
through parliament with the help of Com¬ 
munist votes. So long as Sig^r Donat 
Cat tin, a leader of the Christian Demo¬ 
crat left, remains minister of labour this is 
likely to be the case. 

It looks as though the tension, how¬ 
ever serious, will not be strong enough to 
break the political deadlock. The 
question remains how long the govern¬ 
ment can carry on. It may do so until 
the local elections, unle.ss Signor Rumor 
loses his nerve. He has so far shown no 
sign of this. And thoug'h his government 
is weak in parliament, it is no weaker in 
action than the coalition governments that 
preceded it. If anything these were even 
weaker becau^ they lost so much time 
in the theoretical discussion of reforms— 
all of which after six years are still in 
the blueprint stage. 

In fact, given the continuing pressure 
from the trade unioris—now the most 
vital force in Italian politics— sl minority 
government could be in a belter position 
to get ihings done than a coalition in 
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Wlicn a British manufacturer wanted to 
make sure hiis chocolates tasted fresh, an IBM 
industry specialist suggested a new ingre¬ 
dient : speed. Because a vital part of customer 
service is prompt and accurate delivery. 

An almost impossible job manually, but 
easy with the help of an IBM computer. Now, 
after an order arrives, the computer system 
ensures that ia s checked, filled and shipped 
rapidly. Them automatically invoiced. 

To control the quality of steel, another 
IBM specialist helped Belgian steelmakers 
develop a complete process control system. 
First by attaching an IBM computer to meas¬ 
uring devices at every stage of the steel- 
making process. Then by recording and meas¬ 
uring the various combinations of ingredients 
that produce the best quality steel. Now, the 
IBM computer reads all measuring devices 
during the .steelmaking process, and .specifies 
changes. necessary to ensure the pre.scribed 
quality of steel. 

British chocolates and Belgian steel. Two 
very different computer applications in two 
different countries. Each made possible by 
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to IBM industry specialists in every country. 

Including Britain, where our people can use 
our experience to help make your job easier, 
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or the quality of Belgian steel, 
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which the blame for failure can always 
be shifted on to others. Signor Rumor 
and Signor Donat Cattin have handled 
the strike situation with considerable skill. 
If the government can show as much 
ability in dealing with the housing short¬ 
age and the inadequate health services, 
both of which contribute forcefully to 
•the present disquiet, it will have given 
the |X)^]itical parties a lesson in empiricism 
which could be a landmark in Italian 
history. 

Germany 

All true liberals 

The Free Democrats, Herr Brandt^ 
coalition partners have tem|:x)rarily at 
least papered over the cracks in their 
ranks. After a meeting of the party 
executive at Stuttgart on Tuesday the 
former chairman, Herr Erich Mende, who 
has been leading the rebellion, said they 
had agreed to avoid public disputes in 
future. This apparent capitulation came 
after an unusual display of toughness by 
the i)arty chairman, Herr Walter ScJieel, 
who is also Germany’s overworked 
foreign minister. He made it plain to 
Herr Mende that the party was not going 
to alter its policies and that nothing 
would be done that might forward the 
Christian Democrats' aim of breaking 
the present coalition. 

Internal warfare has threatened the 
unity of the Free Democrats since theii 
poor showing at the general election 'n 
September. Herr Mende, who has found a 
useful platform in the conservative pres'^, 
ha.'; blamed the loss of electoral su}>{)ori 
on Herr Scheel’s flirtation with the 
socialists. This, he says, drove Cierman 
liberals to vote for the Christian 
Democrats. He maintains they will return 
to the Free Democrat fold only when the 
party again heromes the defender of free 


enteiprise, renounces any ideas of worker- 
participation in industrial management 
and disavows any intention of recognising 
the east German regime so long as it 
docs not represent the will , of the 
people. He went so far as to hint that a 
political organisation might have to 1^ 
formed to express these true-blue liberal 
views. 

Herr Scheel, equally concerned to see 
the party’s electoral strength regained, 
believes this will come about only if the 
Free Democrats show themselves loyal 
partners in a successful government. But 
it can be argued that had Herr Scheel 
been brave enough during the election 
campaign to declare that his party would 
enter a coalition only with the socialists, 
those liberals who wanted a change of 
government would not have deserted the 
party to vote for the Social Dcmoc:rat.s. 

This year the party will have a good 
chance of seeing what the people think 
about it. Elections are due in five Lamler, 
and in some of them there is a distinct 
danger that the Free Democrats may not 
get the 5 per cent of the vote which 
is necessary if they are to be re!f)rescnted 
in the parliaments. The most interesting 
will be in North Rhine-Westphalia, where 
the Free Dernot'rats and the Social 
Democrats form the governing coalition. 
If the party fails here the battle l^etween 
Herr Scheel and Herr Mende is certain to 
be resumed. 

All this is of considerable interest to 
Herr Brandt. His coalition government 
has a majority of 12 over the Christian 
Democrat opposition. If he were to lose 
the support of more than .six of the 
Free Democrats in the Bundestag the 
majority would disappear. The one even¬ 
tuality the Free Democrats want to avoid 
is a general election in which their internal 
division.s can he blamed for the downfall 
of Herr Brandt’s government. If they had 
to face this their fate would he sealed. 
'I'his is the card Herr Brandt holds to keep 
his coalition partners solidly behind him. 


Japan 

A latter-day 
samurai 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

Yukio Mishima is a novelist who is so 
popular in Japan that he is treated like 
a pop star. He is also the head of the 
smallest army in the world—a private 
army of a hundred men called the Tate 
no Kai, or Shield Society. Its aim is to 
protect the emperor of Japan. 

Mr Mishima explains his reasons for 
forming his personally financed army in 
the latest issue of Queen magaEine. 

“ 1 have done it in order to stir up the 
almost extinct embers of the samurai 
spirit.” Twenty-five years ago the 
American scholar, Ruth Benedict, 
identified two symbolic strands in 
Japanese culture—the chry.santhcmuiii 
and the sword. After the war, the balance 
was lost, according to Mr Mi.shima ; the 
sword was ignored and the chry.santhe- 
iiium became over-blown. His ideal is to 
re-establisli a balance between the two 
by reviving the tradition of the samurai— 
through literature and by direct commit¬ 
ment. 

In 1967 Mr Mishima, then 42 years 
old, enlisted in Japan’s Self-Defence 
Force for a lx)ut of special training. A 
year later he persuaded its generals to 
give his little army a month a year of 
basic training at their Mount Fuji camp. 
T'liis was the first time since the war that 
a civilian group had been trained, with 
rifles, by the Japanese army. For a 
time the training went on in secret. Last 
year, Mr Mishima tjuieily let the cat out 
of the hag. There were short reports in 
the press, but no one took much notice. 

The activities of the Mishima army on 
Mount Fuji arc not remotely comparable 
with old-sty le nationalism. ” The Shield 
Society is a stand-by army,” Mr Mishima 
insists. “ No street demonstrations for us, 
no (ilacards, no Molotov cocktails, no 
lectures, no stone-throwing. We are the 
world’s least armed, most spiritual army.” 

But this little “ guerrilla army—as Mr 
Mishima likes to refer to it—is growing 
up in a political atmosphere which is far 
from settled. I'he reason for founding it 
was to oppose the left-wing student demon¬ 
strations which are expected this year 
when the security treaty with America 
^>ecomes open to revision or renunciation. 
What Mr Mishima plans is some .symbolic 
action as a counter-demonstration against 
the militant Zengakuren, the petrol-^mb 
throwers and the rioters. 

The Shield Society is not the only 
right-wing inclined group with these ideas. 
(Mishima himself rejects the description 
“ right-wing ”; he prefers “ nationalistic.”) 
I'here are other groujw with far longer 
histories, led by men with different prin¬ 
ciples. AH may support the emperor, and 
may feel that modern democracy in Japan 
is a sham ; but there is a world of dif- 
feiience between Mishima and older men 
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like Yoshio Kodaina who have dubious 
war recorrls and odd associations with 
strong-arm lK>ys. Mishima^^ remains an 
intellectual, and an individual, when 
these other figures—scarcely glimpsed 
l>e'hind their screens—are unknown 
quantities. 

Nigeria 

The knives slice 
along the roads 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 
Although the federal authorities have 
maintained a total blackout on all war 
news since early November, and the 
Nigerian newspapers carry nothing about 
the war at all, Lagos was radiating a 
new-found optimism this week. Military 
sources claimed that two advances around 
Christmas had cut Biafra into three and 
that as refugees streamed out of the bush 
the fall of its capital, Owerri, was immi¬ 
nent. 

On the northern front, federal troops 
are said to have retaken the road linking 
Asaba and Awka, thus isolating a piece 
of Biafran territory to the north. A stretch 
of this road between Awka and Onitsha 
had been in Biafran hands for several 
months, cutting off the federal ist division 
garrison at Onitsha from its divisional 
headquarters at Enugu, even though 
access by boat across the Niger to and 
division territory remained easy. Now 
that a link-up has been achieved, the main 
Biafran enclave will be separated from an 
important food-producing area. But Bia¬ 
fran troops—the 57 th brigade—are still 
fighting in the severed area. 

In the north-east, the most important 
development is the building up of a big 
federal force at Okigwi ; most reports 
put it at about 10,000 men. It seems likely 
that the 1st division troops here are pre¬ 
paring for their long-expected push 
lowaixls Orlu, Biafra’s only major town 
besides Owerri. These troops would cut 
Biafra in two if they met the 3rd division 
troops pushing up from the south towards 
Owerri. 

In the south-east, federal troops are 
said to have retaken the road from Ikot 
Ekpene to Umuahia, thus isolating a 
piece of Biafran territory to the east. 
Biafran forces are still operating here and 
it is believed that they hold Arochuku. 
But the 3rd division appears to 
have captured a numlDcr of villages 
around the Ikot Ekpene area as it thrusts 
north to link up with Umuhia. 

To the west, the 3rd division has made 
its other major advance up the road from 
Aba to Owerri. Biafra Radio has admitted 
that federal troops have reached the Imo 
river, which intersects the road about a 
third of the way up. But military sources 
in Lagos claim that federal troops are in 
fact well past the river and only six miles 
from the Biafran capital. If true, this 
would put them within howitzer distance 
oi Owerri—and there have been uncon¬ 



firmed reports of slielling. The 3rd divi¬ 
sion is also pushing up towards Uli, still 
considered the main military target, but 
no news is available in Lagos of its pro¬ 
gress. 

In the west, the 2nd division, head¬ 
quartered at the Mid-West capital of 
&nin, is concentrating on clearing the 
strip between the Ase and the Niger rivers, 
much of which was under water during 
the rainy season. 

A new factor on tlie federal side is the 
arrival of 122-mm Russian guns which are 
now at the fronts—eight for each division. 
No reports have been received that they 
have been used. The Biafrans for their 
part are .said to be increasingly active on 
the guerrilla front, with the Biafran 
Organisation of Freedom Fighters—^Boff 
—acting as an intelligence network and 
assassinating Ibo collaborators behind 
federal lines. At the same time the 
Nigerian Red Cross is facing renewed 
transport difficulties : many trucks have 
broken down, as has the Irish-supplied 
ship Columcille, More than 150,000 
refugees are said to have come out of the 
bush since the begfinning of November 
and the problem will almost certainly get 
worse. 

Indonesia 

Say "ouch!" 
and get it over with 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

President Suharto has resolved the doubt. 
There will, after all, be a general election 
in Indonesia in or before July 1971, only 
the second to be held in the republic’s 
26 years of independent history. The 
last was in 1955. Parliament passed the 
enabling bills in November, just when 
many Indonesians were banning to 
assume that further postponement was 
inevitable. 

Those who aigped for delay had a 
|;ood case. The pieddent’s spee^es offer 
mcr^ingly eloquent testintony to his, and 
his government’s, preoccupation with 
economics and development. Why rock 


the boat by introducing politics again ? 
Most of the political parties that will 
contest the election are unlikely to assist 
the process of national recovery. Although 
the army controls most things now, there 
is no army-backed party which can make 
sure that the status quo is preserved. With 
the left weakened by the disappearance of 
the Communist par^, the Moslem parties 
may push politics towards the right— 
as well as ^ving them a more religious 
twist. 

President Suharto opted for the Indo¬ 
nesian equivalent of a snap dection in 
the belief that postponing the elections 
a second time would give his political 
opponents an issue. He needs party 
support if he is to be re-elected by the 
congress when his five-year term ends in 
1972. The government got its way in the 
new election law on the proportion of 
members to be appointed rather than 
elected : 100 out of the 460 seats in the 
parliament and one third of the congress 
(which includes all members of parlia¬ 
ment plus regional delegates and repre¬ 
sentatives of organised groups). Since 
parliament does not control the executive, 
all that the parties can do after the elec¬ 
tion will be to push for a greater share of 
the ministerial cake. 

The likely emergence of a party sup¬ 
ported by the present government may 
upset such hopes. The Nationalist party, 
the various Christian parties and some 
factions of the Moslem parties look cer¬ 
tain to vote for the presiident’s re-election. 
I'he Moslem parties will be prevented 
from agitating for Indonesia to become 
an Islamic state by the stipulation that 
the election will be conducted under the 
secular 1945 constitution. 

This move towards elections illustrates 
President Suharto’is continuing concern for 
leg’itirnacy and consensus in the hope of 
increasing Indonesia’s domestic stability 
and its international prestige. The main 
question still left unanswered is whether 
the parties banned by former President 
Sukarno will he allowed to take part. 
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THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


If he had a grave 
he'd be turning in it 


Lenin fought witli determination against 
attempts to turn the teachings of Marx 
and Engels into dead and frozen dogma." 
Having begun by making this plea for 
creative marxism, the collective authors of 
Russia’s latest doctrinal pronoun cement 
then proceed for four tedious pages— 
which all Soviet papers have been obliged 
to print—to do exactly the opposite. In 
turgid prose, with a mass of selected 
quotations, they turn i.enin's work into 
a sacred text, which can be used to bless 
the performance of the present Soviet 
leadership. The occasion for the.se long 
“ theses," published in the name of the 
central committee, is the tooth anniver¬ 
sary of Lenin's birth on April 22nd. 
Preparations for celeibrating the anniver¬ 
sary are already in full .swing throughout 
the Soviet-led world and the theses ar? 
designed to provide the ideological fare. 

The theses, like all official publications 
in the Soviet Union, must obviously be 
studied for their political purpose. Only 
las't week the latest edition of the official 
“Hislor>’ of the Clominunist Party of the 
Soviet Union" reappeared in Moscxiw 
bookshops. It had been withheld for a 
couple of months, apparently in order to 
alter passages about China so that they 
would c)orres[X)nd more accurately to the 
new twist in Sino-Soviet relations that was 
marked by the opening of talks in Peking. 
In the circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the theses tell us little about Lenin's 
thought and nothing about its relationship 
with present Soviet reality. Put they do 
provide .some guidance to the mood tif 
Mr firezhnev and company. 

I'o judge by these indications, it would 
be rash to expect any radical reforms from 
the present leaders. Everything is al¬ 
most for the best. 'I'lie crime.s of the 
Stalin era are now briefly and euphemi¬ 
stically dismissed with a warning against 
those who want to exploit the reaction 
again.st Stalinism in order to “ blacken ” 
Soviet achievements. The party has always 
been right. It was right before the war 
in its struggle against trot.skvists and oither 
dissenters just as it is right now in its 
battles, on two fronts, against left-wing 
and right-wing deviations. 

lllie authors also claim Lenin's blessing 
for their struggle in the international com- 
munifjijiovernent. Here the opponents are 


not mentioned by name, though it is not 
difficult to guess their identity. “ The 
petty 'bourgeois nationalist" attempts to 
“ attribute a messianic role to individual 
countries, the mass manipulation of minds 
in the spirit of hegemony, of chauvinism 
and of warring anti-sovietism''—these 
charges are obviously aimed at Chairman 
Mao. Another passage, describing the 
dangers tliat occur when “ departures 
from the principles of marxism-leninism " 
are allowed, equally clearly refers to 
Czechoslovakia. But earlier quotations 
from Lenin, arguing that each country 
will provide “ its own form of demociacy," 
come with bitter inappre^priateness from 
tlie country which prevented the Czechs 
from doing just that. 

If the authors of the theses occasionally 
.show what looks like a sadistic .scn.se of 
humour, their mood, on the whole, is one 
of self-suCisfaction. Admittedly there 
i.s the adversary, led by the United States 
and the German Federal Republic, its 
chief European ally. But if only unity is 
preserved there is apparently no doubt as 
to the result of 'the struggle against 
iiiiperialisni. The theses argue that, politic¬ 
ally and ideologically, the communist side 
has the initiative, though they contain no 
solid argument to back this claim. 

One can do wtrnders with quotations 
just as one can with statistics. Entire 
paragraphs are filled with extracts from 
Lenin's works designed essentially to prove 
that Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin arc 
following the course presertbed by the 
master. But it would be just as easy to 
pix)duce other, less convenient, quotations. 
After all, 'jo years ago, in the difficult 
early period t>f the revolution, Lenin 
rai.sed .some awkward questions about 
egalitarianism, the levelling of wages and 
salaries, the dangers of bureaucracy and 
the need for the “ withering away of the 
state.” The authors of these theses now 
proudly cite figures about the progress 
Russia has achieved since then in indus¬ 
trial production, in health services and in 
education. They forget to add that, in 
spite of this undeniable progress, the 
socialist goals described by Lenin seern 
even more distant than they did in his 
day. 

Whatever one may think of him, what 
has happened in Russia since his d^th is 
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not what Lenin thought would happen. 
If he could read the dreary pro.se of his 
suppo.sed succes.sors, and contrast it with 
the reality which this pro.se is trying tr) 
conceal, he might want to turn in his 
grave. But this is no problem. As a 
mummy in a mau.solcum he can be in¬ 
voked for any purpose you care to name. 
Stalin, in his pride, liked to be called the 
“Lenin of our times." Mr Brezhnev and 
Mr Ko.sygin have worked out a more 
modest collective .solution, l.enini.sm is 
whatever they happen to be doing. 

China 

Out sick 

Even diplomats have non-diploma tic 
illnesses. So the Chinese may well have 
been telling it like it was when they said 
tha't sickness had jjrevented their chief 
negotiator, Mr Chiao Kuan-hua, from 
meeting his Russian counterpart, Mr 
Kuznetsov, when he returned to Peking 
on January 2nd. And it may well have 
been the same bug that kept the Si no- 
Soviet border talk.s from resuming this 
week as expected. But no amount of 
Mat) flu can explain the other recent 
symptoms of discord between the Rus¬ 
sians and the Chinese. 

On Tuesday Pravda published the most 
direct and vituperative attack on Peking 
that has come out of Moscow since the 
talks began last October. It declared that 
western propagandists were making hay 
with China’s war preparations and its 
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attacks on the Soviet Union. And it im¬ 
plied that the Russians had come round 
to the view that replying to China's 
polemics would serve them better in the 
propaganda stakes than holding their 
peace. 

The Chinese, for their part, continue 
to denounce the Russians as they have 
done, fairly consistently, -throughout the 
talks period. Their attitude is one of 
condescension and contempt: last week's 
authoritative new year editorial dis¬ 
missed the Soviet leadership as ** but an 
episode in the course of imperialism, 
heading for total collapse.” But Peking 
continues to take Che Russian war threat 
seriously. Although its ^hdter-digging 
programme seems to have subsided 
recently, press appeals for civilian and 
military preparedness are as uigent as 
l>eforc. And a popular war cry, first 
publi^ed on the r^ime’s ssoth anniver¬ 
sary in October, has now been revealed 
as the words of Mao himself. 

This latest maoist instruction, a varia¬ 
tion on his favourite theme that a 
people's war can defeat any opponents, 
even nuclear-anned ones, was addressed 
not only to China but to the revolution¬ 
ary peoples of the world. Its style of 
rhetoric was echoed in the new year 
editorial and in a foreign policy review 
by the New China News Agency last 
weekend, exalting China's role as the 
revolutionary epicentre of the world and 
the inevitable victory of the revolution. 
But neither formulation went beyond the 
cliches which China has been repeating 
for some time now. 

It may be that the talk-and-struggle 
relationship with the Russians has 
absorbed all the human resources which 
the Chinese have available for foreign 
policy problems. It may be that the top 
leadership has not Ijeen able to agree on 
a new approach to the rest of the world. 
But what is certain is that, contrary to 
j>opuIar expectation.^, the end of the 
cultural revolution has not meant a 
resumption of even .such diplomatic acti¬ 
vity as China engaged in before 1966. 

Shortly after the ninth party congress 
indicated the formal end to the cultural 
revolution last April, 17 Chinese 
ambassadors were sent to fill posts that 
had been vacant for two years. They 
went out more or less in order of impor¬ 
tance : Albania first, then France because 
of the Vietnam talks, then North Viet¬ 
nam. One went to Sweden because of 
the talks being held there with the 
Canadians, and others went to China’s 
best friends in Africa: Zambia, Tan¬ 
zania, Guinea and Congo-Brazzaville. 
The only ambassador sent to eastern 
Europe went to Rumania. But after'the 
departure of this first batch, the exodus 
stopped in July, leaving 27 posts 
unfilled. Last month’s tgte-a-t€te between 
Chinese and American representatives in 
Warsaw and tihe forthcoming exchange of 
ambassadors with Jugoslavia are the only 
recent signs that the Chine.se may *be 
contemplating stopping the world to get 
hack on. 


COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 

Jugoslavia 

Spit and polish 

In recent weeks the Jugoslav army ha.s 
been getting a lot of publicity and a lot 
of attention from the party leaders. 
Army Day on December 22nd was pre¬ 
ceded by a .spate of articles and television 
and radio programmes stressing the 
efforts 'beirig made to modernise the 
armed forces and make them more 
efficient. Particular attention was paid to 
the territorial defence force.s set up after 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 'I'hc 
ordinary soldier, too, was the subject of 
numerou.^ articles and interviews. On the 
eve of Army Day meetings attended by 
prominent , public figures were held 
throughout the country. 

Jugoslavia’s political leaders are 
obviously dcttcrimncd the keep the army 
happy by giving it favourable and 
flattering publicity and by fulfilling its 
demands for modern weapons and 
trchnology. In contrast to the violent 
disagreements sparked off at the end of 
last month by the debate in the federal 
assembly on non-military allocations 
in the 1970 budget, the defence allocation 
was approved Without a murmur, despi^te 
the fact that it was 14 per cenit hi^er 
than in 1969. The army’s share of the 
budget has in fact been increasing eve^ 
year since 1967. This year Jugoslavia 
plans to spend on defence just under 6 
per cent of its gross national product. 

Ih'is makes sense because of Jugoslavia’s 
uncertain relations with Russia and its 
Warsaw pact allies. But there is another 
good rea.son for making so much fuss of 
the army. Its role as a serious political 
force has been growing in recent years. 
It is one of the most important recruit¬ 
ing agencies for membership of the 
communist party. At a time when the 
party is finding it increasingly difficult 
to get at young |)eople, the army is one 
of the few places where a young man 
remains available for political indoctrina¬ 
tion for a reasonable period of tlimc. 

Even more important is the anny’s 
role as the only remaining supranational 
force in Jugoslavia. The communist party 
is divided into numerous factions. These 
divisions are reflected in the parliamen¬ 
tary institutions and in the government, 
where the concept of the national and 
provincial “ quota ” for appointments 
is now almost universally accepted (at 
least in principle). The army itself has 
not escaped debates a'bout its own hand¬ 
ling of the nationality prd:>lem and has 
tried to counter criticisms that it is too 
Seib-dominated by promoting Slovene and 
Croat officers to senior ports. Last week, 
for example, General Viktor Bubanj, 
from Croatia, was made chief of staff. 

But though young men from the better- 
developed republics 'like Croatia and 
Slovenia find little appeal in an army 
career, to someone from Montenegro, 
Bosnia or the poorer parts of Sezbia it 
still offers better than average prospects. 
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The army authorities are now introducing 
new curricula at military academies in 
the attempt to make military qualifica¬ 
tions comparable to university degrees 
and diplomas. 

Meanwhile the army is training an 
increasing number of its own specialists 
at the universities. It is also offering 
attractive scholarships to those students 
who want to obtain technical qualifica¬ 
tion in the anny. Army pay is quite 
generous compared with some .sectors 
of industry and agriculture. But the army 
is still demanding improved conditions. 
'Ibis demand was discussed by the party's 
executive bureau last autumn and will 
probably be met So no doubt will the 
demand for better pensions by thousands 
of officers wlio were pensioned off a few 
years ago because of their failure to meet 
the demands of a modern army. 

The active officer corps has so far 
shown little sign of overt polhical power 
and influence. 'Phe top party leaders, 
however, arc taking no chances. The 
recent revival of party activity in the 
army di.srusscd at the party conference 
in Deceml>er is clearly intended to help 
maintain full political conitrol over the 
army and its leaders. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the army, more than any 
other group or profession in Juj^slavia, 
contains a greater proportion of 
.sympathisers with the policy of the “ firm 
hand ” in dealing with the couritry's 
problems. A return to more centralised 
methods of political and economic 
management would presumabl> be wel¬ 
come to them. A struggle for the leader¬ 
ship after President Tito’s death or retire¬ 
ment might give them their opening. 

On Tuesday the Czechoslovak foreign 
ministry refused to renew the visa of our 
cast Europe correspondent, Kenneth Ames, 
thus excluding one of the last western 
corres|[ 5 ondents who had been permitted 
to visit Czechoslovakia regularly and write 
about what is happening there. 
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American Surv^ 


Pollution—the new enemy 


Only yesterday it was safe for busy 
practical men to treat conservationists 
whh the same blend of indulgence and 
irritation which they extend to 
vegetarians, esperantists and other 
estimable eccentrics. “ I’hose butterfly 
chasers ” is the phrase of an officer of 
the United States Corps of Engineers, the 
mighty builder of dams, digger of canals, 
drainer of mars^hes, filler of land and 
tamer of rivers. There is a cliange. Not 
only has conservation of the human 
environment come to be taken seriously 
as an idea: it has actually acquired 
political weight. President Nixon was per¬ 
forming an act of poli^tical prudence last 
week when, in his fir^t formal statement of 
the year, he declared the purity of the air, 
the waters and “ our living environment ” 
a prime subject of governmen'tal concern 
in the 1970s. 

To be fair, as a presidential candidate 
Mr Nixon did devote a lengthy broadcast 
to the subject of natural resources, but 
his main emphasis on that occasion was 
on the open spaces as a source of refresh¬ 
ment for urban man and he paid a marked 
deference 'to tbe needs of industrial 
development and the demands of the 
extractive industries. The initiative in 



Washington, DC 

focusing the attention of government on 
the whole range of environmental prob¬ 
lems came mainly from Congress. The 
Nixon Administration did no-t react 
favourably last spring when a number 
of Senators and Congressmen, reviving an 
idea some years old, pressed for the 
creation of a Council of Environmental 
Advisers. The President announced the 
forrr^ation of a cabinet committee, together 
with a citizens' advisory committee, on 
environmental quality and questioners 
were told be satisfied with that. 

President Nixon, like President John.son 
before him, also took a narrower view of 
the amount of federal money that could 
usefully be spent on curing water pollution 
tlian did Congress. The Clean Waters 
Restoration Act of 1967 provided for 
grants from the federal government to he 
matched by local authorities, for new or 
improved sewage works. But a good deal 
of the money authorised for the five-year 
period has not been asked for in the 
annual appropriation bills ; last year Mr 
Nixon asked for $5214 million and Congress 
insisted on granting $800 million. The 
CJeneral Accounting Office got a rather 
sceptical reception in November when, on 
the basis of a sampling of various rivers 
across the country, it reported adversely 
on the effectiveness of the clean water 
programme. Town governments were 
already angry at being done out of the 
federal assistance that they believed that 
they had been promised and, when the 
accountants started to pronounce judg¬ 
ment on water treatment, they concluded 
that the Nixon Administration did not 
like the existing scheme and wanted to 
get rid of it. 

Senator Henry Jackson of the State 
of Washington, Senator Edmund Muskic 
of Maine and their allies in both houses 
refused to be satisfied with Mr Nixon’s 
cabinet committee. They suspected it to 
be merely a sop and argued that the White 
House science adviser had too many things 
to think about to be able to devote enough 
attention to ecolo^. So far they have 
scored one major point with the 
passage of Senator Jackson's National 
Environmental Policy Act, which Presi¬ 
dent Nixon signed on New Year s Day. 
This Act prescribes for environmental 
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policy much the same treatment as was 
laid down for economic policy by the 
Employment Act of 1946, which gave the 
President his Council of Economic 
Advisers and required him to .send Con¬ 
gress an economic report once a year. 
Now he will have a similar council of 
three full-time advisers, with a staff, on 
the environment and he is required to 
report annually on environmental quality. 

At least this should en.sure that the 
subject gets 1‘egular public attention. What 
more it will do must depend on the 
amount of earnestness that the Adminis¬ 
tration and Congress can sustain and this, 
no doubt, will depend on the efforts of 
the conservationists to give their subject 
a political weight that will make it unsafe 
for the politicians to disregard it. Like 
full employment, a “ balance between 
population and resource use ” has now 
been adopted as a national goal: but 
neither the one nor the o-ther comes of 
itself. The Act places some procedural 
requirements on the executive depart¬ 
ments which, when they are reporting on 
a proposed Bill or preparing an adminis¬ 
trative decision, will now be obliged to 
explain the consequences for the environ¬ 
ment if there are thought to be any. But 
the critics in Congress are not sati.sfied. 
Nat far behind Senator Jack.son*s Bill in 
the parliamentary process is Senator 
Muskie's water quality improvement Bill, 
which the President, in signing the Jack- 
son Bill, plainly indicated that he did not 
like. The chances that he will veto it 
when it is finally passed are fairly high. 

The Muskie Bill would extend in a far- 
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reaching way the water standards now 
imposed on the federal government: for 
example, any undertaking coming forward 
with a project—say, a power plant—that 
required a federal licence would have to 
show that its project complied with the 
water standards (which, as is perfectly 
obvious, many now do not). It would come 
down hard on oil companies by imposing 
on 'them absolute liability for pollution of 
sea or fresh water caused by their tankers, 
offshore drilling rigs, or land installations. 
Mr Nixon did not criticise the Muskde 
Bill on these grounds, but on the ground 
that the new office which it would set up 
would mean too much staff and too much 
organisation. 

On the contrary, says Mr Muskie, with¬ 
out his office the President's new environ¬ 
mental advisers will not be able to do their 
job properly. He wants the White House 
to command the staff which will enable it 
to overrule the executive departments 
when environmental policy requires it. He 
also wants Congress to organise itself for a 
period of acute ecological danger by set¬ 
ting up a new joint cxjmmittee on the lines 
of die Congressional Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee, which has indeed proved itself 
most useful. Finally, in a speech last week 
he went beyond his own Bill to propose 
a new agency with executive powers which 
would concentrate under one roof the 
various functions affecting the environ¬ 
ment that various departments now exer- 
ci.se without much relation to each other. 

People are more aware than they were 
of the threats to their comfort and safety 
that are piling up, they are more prepared 
to listen to warnings and are becoming 
more explicit themselves. Like the politi¬ 
cians, the press and television are echoing 
this awareness more than they are creating 
it, but the frequency and persistence of the 
echoes have become .striking. Life maga¬ 
zine describes the preparations now going 
on to mine molybdenum on the unspoilt 
publicly-owned lands of the White Moun¬ 
tains in Idaho, the strong position enjoyed 
by the extractive industries under the 
mining laws and the forlorn outlook for 
the conservationists seeking to oppo.se 
them. The New Yorker prints a report 
from eastern Kentucky of the devastation 
done by strip-mining for coal there, the 
effect on the lives of the impoverished 
mountaineers and their powerlessness to 
defend themselves. 

Dr Fraser Darling's Reith lectures in 
London, with their warning of the dangers 
to man of his “ exclusion from the 
hierarchy of nature,” get a column and a 
half in the Washington Post. Science 
weekly prints two articles on developments 
in conservation law, explaining that, while 
the law in America tends historically to 
put the interest of commercial exploitation 
before the comfort and even the health 
or livelihood of private persons, some 
recent judgments give ground for hoping 
that a change may be creeping into the 
philosophy of the courts. “Lawyers and 
school professors,” it reports, “ are becom¬ 
ing aware of conservation law as a 
potentially hnportant field.” 

A i^ree of response to the change of 


feeling has begun to appear in some of 
the institutions which hold power in 
various ways to act upon the environment. 
An example is the reform of policy on 
pe.sticides—which first found expre.ssion 
in the decision to restrict the use of DDT. 
Probably no institution ha.s ever been 
able to spend so much money on interfer¬ 
ing, for good or ill, with the hydrology of 


Off-season inquest 

Nearly six months after the accident in 
which Miss Mary Jo Kopechne was 
drow'iied an inque.st, or rather a hearing 
to e.stablish the legal cause of death, i.s 
at last being held; she was in a car, 
driven by Senator Edw'ard Kennedy, which 
went over the .side of a bridge on Martha’s 
Vineyard, an i.s]and off the coast of 
Massachusetts. 'I'hc inquest has been 
delayed by .Senator Kennedy’s effort to 
prevent it being conducted in public, 
which succeeded, and by the District 
Attorney’s effort to have Miss Kopechne’s 
body exhumed, which failed. The main 
question to be decided is why Mr Kennedy 
did not seek help at once or report the 
accident until the following morning. His 
political future depends on whether an 
answer can now be provided that satisfies 
the public. Already it is taken for granted 
that he cannot be the Democratic presi¬ 
dential candidate in 1972 ; his immediate 
test is whether he can be rc-clcctcd as 
Senator from Ma.s.sachus(*tts next autumn. 

A eotrespondent on Martha's Vineyard 
reports : 

'I’he fesii\e Cihrisimas ornaments were 
removed from Edgartow'ii’s straight and 
narrow Main Street on Monday save for 
two evergreen wreaths on the clo.sed doors 
of the Ill-year-old Duke’s County Court 
House. Upstairs in Judge James Boyle’s 
coiirtroam, which a Massachusetts state 
police captain had methodically .searched 
for electronic bugging devices. Senator 
Edward Kennedy testified until well into 
the afternoon about his part in the acci¬ 
dent last July that took the life of Miss 
Mary Jo Kopechne. Under a ruling handed 
down by the State Supreme Court on 
October 30th the inque.st was strictly 
clo.srd to the press and the public, with 
only counsel for each particular witness 
and officers of the court, including the 
di.srrici attorney, Mr Edmund Dinis, per¬ 
mitted to hear the testimony. Outside 
America’s most photographed chief of 
police, Mr Dominick (Jim) Arena, most 
of Martha’s Vineyard’s constabulary and 
some 22 special auxiliaries brought in from 
the mainland shivered and joked with the 
pres.s corps in the stark winter sunlight. 

Looking fit and more relaxed than he 
had been in month.s, Mr Kennedy returned 
to his home at Hyannisport across Nan¬ 
tucket Sound with the impression that his 
testimony was completed and that he 
would not be called again. Judge Boyle, 
hoping to conclude the inquest by the end 
of the week, began at once to summon a 
.score of other witnesses. Among them were 
the five surv iving “ boiler room girls ” 
(Kennedy campaign workers) who had 
been with Miss Kopechne on the island, 
Mr Paul Markham and Mr Joseph Gargan, 
confidants of the Senator, the diver who 
recovered Miss Kopechne’s body from the 


the earth’s surface as the Army Corps of 
Engineers, which has enjoyed this privilege 
since 1824. So long beloved of politicians 
for the money that it could spend in their 
districts, the corps has been disconcerted 
to find its popularity etibing away as more 
and more voices have been rai.sed against 
the reshaping of landscapes and rivers 
which it has wrought so diligently. The 


submerged car in Poucha Pond, a tidal 
inlet, and Mr Arena himself; he had 
brought the charge of leaving the scene of 
an accident which had resulted in Mr 
Kennedy’s receiving a ^spended .sentence 
of two months in prison on July 25th. 

Under Massachusetts law the district 
attorney, a flamboyant political rival of 
the Kcnnedy.s, may proceed with an 
investigation of Miss Kopechne’s death by 
grand jury whether or not the rcsult.s of 
the inquest show probable cau.se to hold 
anyone criminally responsible; or the 
grand jury may convene itself if its mem¬ 
bers believe that probable cause exists. 
It has not escaped the notice of the 6,000 
year-round re.sidcnts of Martha’s Vineyard 
that their grand jury, after a routine 
.session last autumn, took the unusual .step 
of adjourning without requesting dismissal 
by the judge, a move that would enable 
it to reconvene quickly should it so desire. 
Many think that it will. The transcript of 
this week’s proceedings was not to be made 
public for some time to come but Mr 
Kennedy has announced that he would 
like it publi.shed as soon as possible. 

With the crowds of holiday sight.secrs that 
.streamed to Dyke Bridge la.st summer 
gone, older, more patrician islanders were 
doing their be.si to look the other way. 
A few even believed that Senator Kennedy 
had told the whole truth la.st July ; “ the 
man in the .street,” one of them siiiflcd, 
” usually has his mind in the gutter.” 



A Kennedy goes to court 
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Ibars. 


Yours. 

If they have something to do with chemistry, we might be able to help you 
with the right product. 

Suppose you want rubber that is everlasting under outdoor conditions both 
at Hudson Bay and the Gulf of Kuwait. (Hevea trees shudder at the thought). 
Or you want car gears made out of nylon (quite a switch. But our own 
caprolactam does the job. Already). 

Fortunately we have quite a few products which may do a job for you. 

So that’s why we are asking for tears. 

y\le knowhow to dry them. 

know how 



If you want to know more, please drop ua a line. 


DSMi^HOIXAND 


kiformalien Service. P.O. Box 65. Heerlen-Holland. 
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More than $50 Billion 
of financing in the 
Free World 


SECURITIES OFFERINGS MANAGED 
OR CO-MANAGED 


1960 

62,385,935,000 

1961 

2,335,100,000 

1962 

3,313,295,000 

1963 

2,995,358,000 

1964 

3,417,718,000 

1965 

4.924,888,000 

1966 

5,339,104,000 

1967 

9,500,244,000 

1968 

9,008,010,000 

1969 

6,882,337,000 

Total 

$50,101,989,000 



Over the years, The First Boston 'Corporation has had a significant 
role in the raising of new capital for corporations, governmental 
entities, and municipalities in the free world, and in the underwriting 
and distribution of sizable securities issues in the secondary market. 
In the past ten years, the Corporation managed or co managed the 
underwriting or direct placement of securities totalling over ?50 
billion. 

Included in the financing totals are over 96.5 billion of issues in which 
the Corporation acted as agent or co-agent in negotiating the direct 
placement of securities with institutional investors. 

Also included are 96.2 billion of financing for governmental entities 
and industries located outside olF the United States, for the World 
Bank and for the overseas requi.rements. of United States corpora¬ 
tions. 

The Corporation acts in an advisory capacity to corporate manage¬ 
ments and to governmental entities in designing financing plans, and 
advises on corporate mergers and acquisitions. 

Through our offices in the United States, London and Zurich we deal 
as principal or act as broker in issues of securities already out¬ 
standing. 

The foregoing is indicative of the scope of the underwriting, distribu¬ 
tion, advisory and related financial services available to our clients. 


llie First Bostm Ck»T<^ratioa 

Ntw York Boston Chicago CtovolanB London Philadtiphia Pittsburgh San Franciico Zurich 
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policy has always been to mould the earth 
to the uses of man ; but it begins to appear 
that something more sophisticated is 
required. More and more the corps finds 
itself involved in lawsuits brought by 
people who resist having their neighbour¬ 
hoods changed. In self-defence it lias lately 
begun to recruit biologists, ecologisits and 
other specialists in environmental science 
whom, previously, it had ignored. 

For the moment, something like an 
alliance appears to exist between the old- 
fashioned nature lovers, the new style 
environmental and behavioural scientists, 
the political radicals who like to make 
private enterprise skip and the young who 
need a cause. One has to wonder how 
durable the alliance is. The young people’s 
movements whicli have fastened on pollu¬ 
tion as the enemy were preoccupied a very 
short time ago with the war in Vietnam 
and not long before that with while racism 
in the South. Other causes espoused by 
the radicals require more money for wel¬ 
fare, more money for education, recon¬ 
structed towns and better medical services 
for all : in short, they depend on rapid 
economic growth, which .so far, in America 
at least, has always gone hand in hand 
with s}X)liation of the land and pollution 
of the air and the waters. When a choice 
has to be made it is not certain that the 
environment will come ofT best: if it does, 
it will be for the first time. 


Agnews abroad 


Fhe V^ice President, that stern moralist 
and plain speaker at home, seemed to 
many a curious diplomatic envoy to send 
to South-east Asia, an area which he had 
never visited ; Mrs Agnew, who accom¬ 
panied him, had never been abroad 

before. True, his duties seemed mainly 

ceremonial, primarily to represent the 
President at the -second inauguration of 
President Marcos of the Philippines. But 
the Philippines, Thailand and South 

Korea (not on the vice-presidential 

itinerary) have been offended by congres¬ 
sional references to their contingents in 
Vietnam as mercenaries. All of America’s 
allies in the area are worried lest, when 
the United States leaves Vietnam, it will 
pull out of the whole of South-east Asia. 

Mr Agnew began well, with a modest 
disclaimer : “ 1 am not in a position to 
make pronouncements in this part of the 
world.'’ He took rambunctious students 
and small bombs in a forgiving spirit. The 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
one of the ten lucky journalists to be 
allowed to accompany the Vice President, 
reported on Sunday that, far from falling 
on his face, Mr Agnew seemed to be 
solidly on his feet. He even bearded 
General Chiang Kai-shek who, Mr Agnew 
reported drily, was “ not sympathetic” 
when told that the United States must 
make some efforts to bring Communist 
China, with -its 800 million people, out of 
its hostility and isolation. 

One of the Vice President’s missions 



No demons they 


was to explain to nervous allies and 
friends the doctrine expounded by Mr 
Nixon at Guam last summer : that the 
United States would reduce its military 
commitments in Asia to avoid another 
Vietnam, but would stand by its treaties 
and would do all it could to promote 
economic well-ibeing in Asia. Nevertheless 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has been extremely concerned lest the 
President, under the powers granted to 
iiim by Congress in the 1964 Gulf of Ton¬ 
kin resolution, might send troops to Thai¬ 
land and Laos. Less than a month ago 
legislators decreed that no American 
troops .sfhould be despatched to either 
country without the explicit approval of 
Congress and Mr Nixon, through a 
spokesman, concurred. Being singled out 
in this way has alarmed the Thais and 
Mr Agnew is reported to have assured 
them that there has been no lessening of 
American treaty commitments to them. 

I'his is no more than Mr Nixon himself 
said last summer, though since then the 
ways in which he is able to carry out 
those commitments have been restricted. 
Where Mr Agnew was clearly rash was in 
suggesting to the Thais that critics of 
America’s involvement in Asia—Senators 
Fulbright and Symington seemed to be 
meant—were playing " internal politics ” 
and could safely be ignored. The Vice 
President is likely to bt disabused of this 
idea when he returns to Washington. 


South surrenders 


This was the week when, after 15 years 
of defiance, Mississippi hauled down its 
flag and prepared to educate black and 
white children together in school dis¬ 
tricts ; in these all the possibilities of 


legal re.sisitance had been exhausted. As the 
new term started—this week in some 
places, next week in others—.sporadic 
violence could not he ruled out. However, 
the fx)wers-that-be .seem to have decided 
that open resistance would he useless and 
would harm Mississippi economically. 

But will new forms of segregation simply 
replace the old ? 'Fhere are reports of 
whole classes of white children, with their 
white teachers, being set down bodily in 
schools which had formerly been all black; 
technically, the .school has been integrated 
but for the children the colour-bar 
remains. This may prove only itempt>rary. 
VVhat is more serious is that some parents, 
with the Governor's tacit approval, are 
simply not going to send their children 
to school (ithe compul.sor>’ attendance law 
has been repealed) ; others, better off, are 
joining the queue for places at the private 
** white academies ” which are multiply¬ 
ing like wildfire. A .scheme for student 
loans which the Legislature has approved 
for children attending private schools is 
being challenged in the courts and federal 
tax exemption for -donations to such 
.schools may be withdrawn. There are too 
many pcM.>r whites who cannot afford pri¬ 
vate education for a full-blown system of 
racial segregation to reapfx*ar. But mean¬ 
while the tax-supported .schools will 
suffer, for their aid from the stale is cal¬ 
culated on the number of children in 
attendance. Certainly a.s these .schools 
become blacker the enthusiasm of the 
State Legislature for spending on educa¬ 
tion will wane. 

These particular Mississ'ippi school dis¬ 
tricts are -those for which the Administra¬ 
tion, last summer, asked more time ; the 
request was turned down unanimously by 
the Supreme Court in a decision which 
held that throughout the .South ithe colour 
bar *in schools must come down “ at once.” 
The Department of Justice, fortified by a 
ruling from the usually progressive Court 
of Appeals for the states of the Deep 
South, i.s urging the Supreme Court to 
set September, 1970, as the final deadline 
and has pledged that, if the Court agrees, 
it will do all in its power to eradicate 
the South's system of dual education by 
that tirrie. Next autumn was President 
Johnson’s final deadline ; ironically, the 
present Administration, in trying to post¬ 
pone it, may simply have brought it closer. 

Mississippi may be defeated, but it has 
not yet given up. Governor Williams and 
Senator Stennis believe that, if racial 
segregation in northern .school districts 
came under equally vigorom attack, 
northeni whites would soon join them in 
demanding a change of policy, As it 
happens, Pasadena, in California, wks 
being charged this very week ,>vith 
deliberately isolating the Negro minority 
in its schools. This is one of seven suits 
being brought against northern and 
western .school districts ; most were started 
by the Johnson Administration, but the 
present Department of Justice is pursuing 
them energetically and working on mor^; 
In general, however, segregated schools in 
the north and west are the consequence 
of housing patterns, not of official policy. 
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Coal tragedy 

TTie discovery of the bodies of Joseph 
Yalbbnski, his wife and daug’hter writes 
a shocking postscript to last month’s bitter 
election in the United Mine Workers, 
America’s richest trade union. Mr 
Yablonski, the under-dog, ran against its 
dred old hierarchy as an advocate of more 
democracy, more youth in office, more 
enci^etic protection of the miners' 
interests and less corruption. When he was 
defeated, by about two votes to cadi that 
he won, he called the election “the most 
dishonest in the history of the labour 
movement ’’ and demanded that the 
Department of Labour impound the 
ballots and investigate charges that the 
election had been “ stolen" by the 
victorious incumbent, Mr W. A. Boyle. 
This request was rejected, at least for the 
time being, though the threat of criminal 
prosecution—^for financial irregularities— 
.still hangs over UMW officials. The police 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
are now considering whether the triple 
murder might have been an outgrowth of 
this irreconcilable dispute. Mr Yablonski'>’ 
two sons are convinced of it ; they have 
publicly requested officials of the union 
not to attend the funerals. 

Mr Yablonski, unwilling to concede 
defeat, was determined to remain the 
spearhead of opposition to Mr Boyle and 
would probably have kept the industry in 
a turmoil had he lived. During his election 
campaign Mr Yablonski not only called 
the Boyle group intolerant of di.ssent and 
indifferent to the dangerous conditions in 
which miners work ; he also chained it 
with lieing entirely too cosy with the 
industry—an attitude which was a legacy 
from John L. Lewis, the grand old man 
of the UMW. 

Witli Mr Nixon’s signature of the Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Aot, the men who 
work in America’s most dangerous 
occupation (in terms of days lost through 
disability) should have adequate protec¬ 
tion—if enough inspectors can be recruited 
to enforce its terms, Mr Nixon signed the 
bill with some reluctance. He strongly 
supported as an “ historic achievement ” 
the limits w'hich it sets on the amount of 
coal dust which miners may breathe and 



its requirement thait “ gassy ’* mines, 
potentially the most expl^ive, must be 
inspected every five days. But he objected 
to the costly federal pension s^eme 
attached to the bill to care for victims of 
pneumoconiosis—^black lung disease. The 
states, which normally deal wkh workers’ 
compensation, have done little for these 
men and their families but the President 
has no wish to establish a precedent for 
federal intervention. 

Officials of the UMW did not play a 
creditable part in pushing this legisla¬ 
tion through over the threat of a presiden¬ 
tial veto ; unofficial strikes by the men in 
the pits did much more. So did Mr 
Yablonski. Now it is up to the union 
to see that the law is properly enforced— 
and to Mr Boyle to show that he was not 
just electioneering when he promised a 
new, aggressive spirit of reform in the 
UMW. 


More from Mayer 

For a whi‘le it looked as if Dr Jean Mayer, 
the nutrition expert from Harvard who 
put together the big White House Con¬ 
ference on Food, Nutrition and Health 
early in December, had wasted his time. 
The conference, which included people 
with a passionate, almost fanatical, wish 
to end hunger in the United States, 
recommended that immediate steps be 
taken to expand existing programmes of 
direct assistance to the underfed—^free 
school lunches, distribution of .surplus food 
and stamps with which to buy food 
cheaply—and that an income of $5,500 
be guaranteed to every family of four. 

President Nixon took this advice with¬ 
out enthusiasm. A closer adviser of his, 
Dr Daniel Patrick Moynihan, has been 
working on a long-range plan to relieve 
poverty that would move away from 
direct assistance altogether and concen¬ 
trate on a minimum guaranteed income. 
And the income envisioned by the Nixon 
Administration is far less—$1,600 a year 
—than that which the conference felt 
necessary. Some of the participants were 
bitter, Dr Moynihan was said to have 
won the day and Dr Mayer announced 
his return to Harvard. Yet suddenly he 
has reappeared in the limelight, making 
public the conference’s 625-page report 
and praising the Nixon Administration 
for having done more than any other to 
relieve hunger. 

In the month since the conference 
ended, the Administration has taken steps 
to meet some of its demands. The Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture announc.ed that 
before June 30th the department will 
try to have a food distribution programme 
working in all of the 290 counties where 
none exists, including such far-flung places 
as Samoa and Guam. The department will 
also make changes in the oi^anisation of 
the food stamp programme so that a 
family of four can get at least $106 worth 
of stamps every moath and make a much 


smaller contribution (perhaps one as low 
as $10) towards the cost. Further¬ 
more, the Administration has promised 
to provide, by next Thanksgiving, a great 
expansion of the school lunch programme 
so that all of the 6.6 million children 
classified as needy will get free or very 
cheap lunches. The rules foibidding com¬ 
mercial food suppliers from providing 
these lunches may be relaxed and many 
schools which do not now serve food 
because there is no kitchen may be able 
to provide something like airline dinners. 

In the exhaustive conference report on 
nutrition was a mass of recommendations 
as unco-ordinated as the government’s 
own programmes to relieve hun-^r. But 
among them were many interesting sug¬ 
gestions—that the law compel cheap foods 
such as macaroni and rice to be enriched 
with vitamins, that there *be an expan¬ 
sion of health services for exp>ectant 
rnother.<i and young children, that there be 
much more public education, especially 
on television, about proper eating and that 
there be national monitoring of the state 
of the nation’s diet. Dr Mayer’s conclusion 
was optimistic: that hunger could be 
eliminated from the United States in 
three years’ time. 


Drive in the west 

Los Angeles 

California’s economy, as its citizens 
willingly tell you, is the sixth biggest in 
the world, just smaller than Japan’s but 
larger than Italy’s. The amount of 
electronic products purchased in Cali¬ 
fornia each year exceeds the total output 
of the British electronics industry. But to 
this English-speaking and prospering 
colossus the United Kingdom exports less 
than $150 million worffi of all goods a 
year, a pitiful sum. 

At long last the British, led by a 
popular consul-general, Mr Andrew 
Franklin—who mounted the pioneering 
British week in Dusseldorf three years 
ago—are trying to sell more to Galifomia. 
The commercial section of the consulate 
has been doubled and the three new 
men’s energies are being devoted solely 
to finding new chances in the Californian 
market without any of the encumbrances 
of dealing with day-to-day routine. 
Laborious British weeks— a. full-scale one 
is planned for San Francisco next year— 
are only the showpieces of such a trade 
drive. The visit to California last week¬ 
end of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr Roy Jenkins, was another. Credited 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
with being “ the man responsible for 
Britain’s economic recovery,” Mr Jenkins 
arrived as a winner, a type Kkcd by 
Californians. Because he was absorbed in 
banking matters, he probably sold less 
than his weight in Brighton rock to the 
Californians, but if he demonstrated to 
industrialists back home that California 
is an easily approached market in the jet 
age his trip will have been worth while. 
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with 
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For contrary to popular belief the real 
purpose of a trade drive in the United 
States is less to alert the natives to the 
pleasures of buying British than to tell 
British businessmen that somewhere out 
there is a handy market if they would 
only go and look for it. It is under¬ 
standable that California should seen^ 
like the end of the earth from London, 
just as it does from New York and 
Chicago, but any British manufacturer of 
machine tools or electronics, to take the 
most obvious examples, who gives in to 
that illusion is probably missing a good 
opportunity. 

The main goal of the trade drivers is 
therefore to get British manufacturers to 
set up permanent selling office.s in 
California, or else at least to find exporters 
who take more interest than the one who 
sent a single shipment to San Diego and 
disappeared over the horizon to London 
never to be seen again. Two annual trade 
shows in California, Westec for machine 
tools and Wescon for electronics, are being 
plugged as gcnni places to make a start, 
using the British Board of Trade’s scheme 
for financing exhibitors to foreign trade 
shows. Hopes are that 30 fair sized firms 
will exhibit at Wescon this year, compared 
with 20 two years ago and 25 last year. 
A dozen should turn up again at Westec 
in Los Angeles next month. 

Californian manufacturers are ready 
buyers of industrial goods with a high 
content of skilled labour or ones which 
are simply cheaper. The place is, to quote 
one Englishman here, “ lousy with tin- 
benders ” selling to the aircraft industry. 
'I'hese tinbenders are themselves voracious 
consumers of numerically controlled 
machine tools such as Hawker Siddeley 
.Dynamics (which now has a representative 
in San Francist'o) and the highly regarded 
little British company, Marwin, can 
supply. I’he aircraft industry itself can be 
persuaded to buy British. I’hus Redifon is 
selling flight simulators for the Douglas 
J)C 10 as it goes into production and 
Dowty Rotol has a contract for parts in 
the DC id's noscwheel. In the sadly 
unlikely event that the Lockheed Lion 
equipped with Rolls-Royce engines should 
outsell the DC 10 substantially, there pro¬ 
mises to be an outpouring of work for 
British companies in California. 


Trotsky's followers 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
MINNESOTA 

Last week, in a fog of marxist jargon 600 
delegates to 'the annual convention of the 
Young Socialist Alliance (YSA) rubber- 
sUmp^ their leaders’ view of " revolu¬ 
tionary perspectives for the 1970s.” Four 
days of talk at the University of Minne¬ 
sota produced more tesitinionials of faith 
tlian debate on the inevitability of univer¬ 
sal socialist revolution. The faith is in 
tiptskyisni. 'these are the grandchildren 
of' the Fourth International which Leon 
Trotsky founded in 1938. 


The YSA, which was organised in i960, 
is allied wkh the obscure £ciali$t Workers 
party, whose presidential candidates in 
1968 got only 41,300 votes in the 19 states 
where they managed to get on the ballot. 
The party has few members who bridge 
the gap between the old codgers in their 
50s and 60s and the college-age zealots. 
Yet for all this discontinuity, the “ Trots ” 
speak the same quasi-utopian language. 
Their heroes include, for example, the 
members who led the bloody lorry drivers’ 
strike 'in 1934 that made Minneapolis a 
“ union town.” Although dodtrinaire, class 
conscious socialism has never made much 
of a permanent impact on American 
workers or students, YSA claims up to 
10,000 mem!l:)ers in 39 states. Capitalising 
on the recent splits in tlie left-wing 
Studen'ts for a Democratic Society (SOS), 
YSA asserts that it is, or soon will be, the 
dominant radical force among students. 

The key to YSA’s rise is not its marxist 
doctrine but its facility for playing the 
old united fnint game, particularly on the 
issue of the Vietnam war. It has a 
strategic position on the Student Mobili¬ 
sation Committee, which organised the 
October and November Moratoria. 
Related to this is the bold venture of 
organising soldiers in uniform “ for mass 
anti-war action ” ; YSA members disdain 
evasion of conscription or desertion. 
Although the leaders of YSA w*!!! not con¬ 
cede that de-escalation of the war will 
erode the mass of rebellious students 
which they have helped to assemble, their 
next major programme is the capture of 
orthodox students’ councils. 

SDS scorns conventional student 
government as ” a sand box ” and 
” Mickey Mouse.” Because members of 
YSA are earnest and usually pol'ite, and 
because some of their choicest invective is 
levelled ait SDS, university officials find 
YSA much the lesser of two evils. Yet the 
idea of capturing student government is 
theoretically the first step towards ” the 
Red University,” which would become a 
centre for socialist revolution. Indeed, the 
strategy is to exploit the ” revc)lutionary 
potential ” in all ” transitional .situations,” 
whetlier that means defence of the Black 
Panthers (while disagjeeing with their use 
of arms witln'ul mass .support), of the 
Women’s Liberation movement, or a cam¬ 
paign to keep employment ofliceis from 
the (xeneral Electric Company off the 
campus and to force educational institu¬ 
tions to boycott the company's pioducts so 
Jong as tlie strike against it goes on. 

In short, for all its ideological rigidity, 
YSA is remarkedly pragmatic. Its claims 
about its strength may be inflated, but 
it has a disciplined structure which would 
warm Trotsky's heart and it sees in every 
large student demonstration around the 
world the seeds—'if not always the flower 
—of the trotsky tradition. Marxism in the 
version peddled by the Commun'ist party 
USA had lost its appeal to the American 
intelligentsia even before the era of Joe 
McCarthy. Whether the “ Trots’ ” version 
of revolution has a real chance to take 
root in the soil prepared by the American 
student revolt remains to be seen. 


Housing strangled ? 

It is not surprising that the Secretary of 
Labour should be the first member of 
the Administration to say, publicly and 
definitely, that the time has arrived for 
the Federal Reserve Board to loosen its 
squeeze on credit ; if recession comes, its 
most damaging impact politically is on 
the labour market. Oddly enough, how¬ 
ever, that is about the only place where 
so far there has l>een little statistical 
evidence of a cooling off in the economy ; 
practically all die Other economic indica¬ 
tors are now turning down. So there is 
little doubt that the central bank will 
relax its monetary jxilicy somewhat pro¬ 
vided that the President manages to 
produce a non-inflationary Budget for 
next year on January 26th. 

1 he Federal Re.serve is unlikely, how¬ 
ever, to loosen up as much as Congre.s.s 
would like. Already, before adjourning, the 
legislators gave the President a variety of 
jxiwers, to increase the volume of credit 
and hold down interest rates, which he 
does not want and says that he will not 
use. These powers affect particularly the 
home building market—housing starts 
have been declining all year -and Con¬ 
gress will certainly be pressing the 
President to apply them, now that the 
rise in interest rates and the shortage 
of money has forced the Secretary for 
Housing and Urban Development to lift 
the permitted charge on government- 
guaranteed mortgages to 8J per cent. 

The amount of money available for 
mortgages has been falling for months 
as deposits have been withdrawn from 
savings and loan associations (building 
.societies) to meet the inflated costs of 
ordinary living or to invest in other sec¬ 
tions of the money market where higher 
interest can be paid. In December an 
official scheme designed to discourage 
such withdrawals wa.s produced. Other 
institutions which compete for savings 
said that they did not intend to match the 
idea—yet. However, this week the largest 
bank in Philadelphia offered small savers 
a rate well above the legal ceiling on con¬ 
ventional deposits and other banks may 
copy this. 

COSTS OF HOME OWNERSHIP 
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Cdvering a brofKl tleM 



There is hardly a branch of industry which does not use Hills Products. More than that: modern synthetic 
base materials from Huls often provide the decisive impetus for rationalisation and technological advance. 
The foundation for this is the wide spread of the HQIs production range, welJ-aimed research, and product 
and application development. 


Represented by: 
HOLS (U.K.) LTD. 
1, Dover Street 
PiccadHIy 
London, W.1 


hiilS 



4370 4370 4370 5090 LevtrkuMn 

Mart Mart Mart 4370 Mart 
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ffre fiirmula for sueoBOBfui exporting 
is boiitg in the right market 
at the right time 
with the right prednet 
at the right price. 



That’s why we’re in ewer 50 major 
trading areas inciuding Germany, seeking 
out information on iocai market 
conditions, making contacts with 
iikeiy agents and petentiai huyers, 
carrying out market inteiiigence. 

Heiping exporters to achieve 
the formuia for success. 

For full details contact our Trade Promotion Department. 

The Chartered Bank Oronp 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

{Incorporated in England by Soya! Chartv, 1BS3) 

Hamburg Offica: Dornbusch 2, Hamburg 1, West Garmany 

Haad Offiot: 38 Bishopsgats, London, E.C.2. Tel: 01-588 3688 

Manctaeater Offica: 58 Spring Gardens, Manchester, M2 3EJ. Tel: 061-834 7244/6 

Liverpool Offica: 28 Derby House, Exchange Buildings. Liverpool, L2 3QQ. Tel: 051-236 2262 

THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 

Head Offica: 2 0 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. Tal: 01-588 2044 
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The big German range 
of earthmoving equipment 
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Crawler dozers 
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Ian-made fibres for elegant, easy care 
ibrics - light and flimsy for summer; 
osy and warm for winter. Textile dyes 
sstistant to weather and washing, 
ou name it - Hoechst has it 
Hnding materials for the construction of 
ouses, factories, dams and bridges, 
mtifreezes, refrigerants for deep-freezes, 
era for snakebites and epidemics. 
Medicines for man and beast... 

'ou name it - Hoechst has it 


Wherever you may be, whatever you may 
need, Hoechst can take care of you 
through Its worldwide selling organization. 
Experts in more than a hundred countries 
will gladly help you with your problems - 
experts who know the special conditions 
of your country, experts in every field, 
including yours. A century o^ Hoechst 
chemistry - a century of research, 
development and experience... 
you name it - Hoechst has it. 


Hoechst produces dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries 
intermediates, pharmaceuticals, sera and 
vaccines, chemicals, raw materials for the 
paint industry, solvents, plastics, fibres, 
films, fertilizers and crop protection chemicals, 
and designs and constructs chemical plant. 

Farbwerke Hoechst AG 
6230 Frankfurt (M) 80 Germany 

Hoechst in Great Britain: 

Hoechst U K. Limited, 

Hoechst House, Kew Bridge, 
Brentford, Middlesex. 
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Your partner in 
Aluminium: 

\AW of Germany 

West Germany’s largest aluminium producer 
offers you more than only aluminium. 

50 /aars of experience, research and development! 

4 reduction plants and a number 
important subsidiary companies from the group 
of VAW. 76% of Germany’s primary aluminium and a substantial 
part of its aluminium semis and aluminium foils are 
produced by the group. 


VLW-Vereinigte Leichtmetall-Werke GmbH, Bonn/Hannover. 
Coils, strips, sheets, circles, sections, rods, bars, tubes and 
forgings. 


REBAQ - Rheinische Blattmetall AG, Grevenbroich. 

Foils, thin strips and sheets, plain and couloured. lacquered, 
embossed, perforated, coated, laminated to paper, 
cardboard and plastics. 


SUKAL- Aluminium-und Metallwerke Sdrensen & Koster. 
Heumunster. 

Slugs, strips, rods, sections, bars, tubes. 




Your inquiries are welcome. ^ 

Please write to Vereinigte Aluminium Werke AG. 53 Bonn 1 ^ 

P.O.B.626,Tel.6021-Telex:08/86207 S 


V.A.W. of America, Inc. - EMenville, N.Y., USA. 

Aluminium billets and tubular products-extruded and drawn. 

SOCALU - Socidtd Comerciale d’Aluminium, Paris. 

French subsidiary company for sales of the group's products 
in France. 


VAW-“know-how”- 

Vereinigte assistsyou In deslgoi 

—-Alumlnium-WerkeAG, deveippment 

aluminium Berlin > Bonn and production. 
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The new generation strives, but not without strain 

It will take more than 


aspirins 

Months before the 1970 s had ))egun, pro¬ 
fessional planners and chroniclers of the 
German scen(‘ seemed larj^ely to have 
made up their minds what the decade’s 
overriding preoccupalitni was g(»ing to 
be. I'hey took it for granted saying so 
almost ad nauseam —that it would he, at 
least so far as west (iermany was con¬ 
cerned, predominantly a period of radical 
social and political adjustment: adjust¬ 
ment on the one hand to the tcctino- 
logical advances of the 19 .') 0 s and 1960 s; 
and on the other to the inescapable 
“ realities ” of the communist-run world 
stretching from their back door, of which 
some 17 million compatriots and roughly 
a third of German territor>' had become 
a pretty settled-looking component in the 
course of the past 25 years. I'hc problems 
thrown up by headlong technological 
development are common to all countries 


to a greater or lesser degree. It is those 
hesitantly admitted “ realities ” that dis¬ 
tinguish German prospects for the 1970 s. 

I'hrce workaday samples may be 
singled out from the f>lcthora of contem¬ 
porary statistics to illustrate west 
Germany’s condition at the outset of the 
decade. F^irst. west Germany has the 
densest telex network of any country in 
the world, with just over 69,000 sub¬ 
scribers—far ahead of the United States 
(with 39 , 000 ), Japan ( 24 , 000 ), and Britain 
^ 22 , 500 ). Second, the turnover of medicine 
at west German pharmacies has more 
than doubled since 1966 . Hiird, one out 
of every ten west Germans has a close 
relative living more or less inaccessibly 
in east Germany. (Separation can of 
course be described in reverse. Herr 
lllbricht himself, for example, has both 
a sister and a daughter settled in west 


Germany; and his deputy as party chief, 
Herr Honecker, has a sister and five 
nephews.) 

Let the teleprinter, a German develop¬ 
ment, stand for the technical skill and 
tlie business enterprise that have brought 
west Germany to second place, after tlie 
United States, in its share of world trade, 
and. in the pnxess, to banking a surplus 
of foreign currency detrimental to the 
business of less prosperous countries. And 
let increasing recourse to aspirin (a 
flemiaii patent) or suchlike stand for the 
casualties of rapid economic growth, for 
a widespread malaise compounded 
variously of individual and collective^ 
doubt of traditional authorities, of lack 
of new’ bearings, of disappointment, of 
self-pity, or here and there simply of the 
effects of over-indulgence at work or play, 
if not both. 

We all know that intensified mechanisa¬ 
tion, rationali.sation and specialisation have 
not been everywhere as socially kind as 
tiiey have been commercially rewarding. 
Many organised workers resent their 
exclusion from managerial decisions that 
flosely affect their live>. Young people ful¬ 
minate against autocratic pedagogues, 
specialist idiots, overcrowded schools 
and an e.stablishinen‘t seemingly often 
indifferent to social injustice and dangers 
threatening society. ( 7 ’hc new Bundestag, 
taking the jiint, is thinking of lowering the 
voting age from 21 to 18 .) Everybody 
voices dismay at such concomitants of 
material progress as pollution of the air 
and the lakes, noise, felled trees, jammed 
traffic, and all the aches and pains of 
uveru rl )anisation. 

As for the grotesquely separated 
Germans—with 828 miles of harshly 
guarded border standing ff)r the 
world’s old fear of German ascendancy- - 
few of them would deny that the time 
has come to accept some of the disagree¬ 
able circumstances in the hope of trans¬ 
muting them into something more 
tolerable to civilised peofde. The issue is 
so charged with prejudice, ideology and 
emotion that it is exceedingly difficult to 
estiiiiute how many CJcrmans are ready 
to discard traditional concepts of nation¬ 
hood and the nation-state. But the 
emergence of the Brandt-Schecl govern¬ 
ment last October, and its continuing 
support by a majtjrity in the Bundestag, 
are signs of a changing approach. 

riie new chancellor and his foreign 
minister had made it quite clear to the 
electorate that the ambitious reforms 
their parlies were advocating included a 
more accommodating approach to west 
Germany’s inveterate antagonists east of 
the Elbe. But it was because he knew how 
slow a process the achievement of his 
foreign political aims would be that Herr 
Brandt proclaimed he wanted to make 
his mark chieBy as a “ chancellor of 
domestic reform.” 

This survey was prepared, and 
largely written, by Karl Robson, 
Jonathan Radice and Irene Hawkins, 
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All those likeable Germanies 


Everybody has paid lip stTvice for years 
to many of the* domestic reforms wliich 
Herr Brandt would like to consolidate his 
reputation. Their realisation has been 

delayed in part by the limitations 

imposed on Bonn by west Oerniany’s 

federal system of government. So it is 
probable that some changes in the federal 
constitution of 1949 (or Basic 1-aw, as it 
is usually styled) will have to be made 
fjcfore reform can be carried out on the 
scale the new government has in mind. 
The regional autonomy conceived by the 
constitution-makers in 1949 was encour¬ 
aged by ‘the occupying |X)wers, b(‘nt on 
discouraging the kind of centralism 

perfected in the Oleich\chaltun}> of the 
Third Reich. But not only in those years. 
Rainer Maria Rilke wrote to a friend in 
1923 of “ the’terrible I’russian hegemony 
which by brutally unifying (Germany 
suppressed all the simple and lik(*able 
Germanies of the pw-st.” 

Rilke was a visionary. His simple and 
likeable Germanies of the past could 
hardly be resurrected through a constitu¬ 
tion devi.scd also to order, democratically, 
the manifold ways of a highly industrial¬ 
ised state in the latter half of the 
twentieth century. Successive Bonn 
governments # have found that the pjost- 
Nazi constitution makers rather overdid 
it. Their model of federalism has 
hindered, for instance, effectual direction 
of the .schools and the universities ; 
of the police in their campaign against 
crime; and, above all, of the equitable 
di.sposal of much inland revenue. 

Yet w'ithin three days of becoming 
chancellor Herr Brandt made a point of 
assuring the Bundesrat (the ujjper house 
of the federal parliament, composed 
whoHy of representatives of the 11 
Land govemnient.s) that there would be 
no place in his pjrograninie for “ central¬ 
ist attitudes.** He regarded, he said, the 
existence of partly autonomous Lander 
not as a hindrance to central government 
but as a stimulating extension of demo¬ 
cratic procedures. But few of the admir¬ 
able promises he brandished in his 
dei'laration of government p)olicy on 
October 28 th could be fulfilled without 
relieving the Lander of at least some of 
their cannily guarded revenue and 
powers. 

As the law stands at present, the 
Lander arc wholly autonomous in the 
field of education. Such scant col¬ 
laboration as there is is achieved mainlv 
through joint committees which can 
exercise influence but no real authority. 
The Lander also have more or less a 
free hand in running their police forces, 
whose activities are co-ordinated only to 
a limited extent by the Federal Ministry 
of the Interior and the Federal Criminal 
Office at Wiesbaden (a s<xt of Scotland 
Yard). As for revenue, the Lander broadh 
rely on internal excise duties plus their 
35 per cent slice of income and 
coiptf^tion taxes while Bonn relics on 65 


per cent of those taxes, external custom 
duties and varIou.s nationally applied 
duties and taxes. 

For all its merits west Germany’s 
systetn of federal government is often 
both cumbersome and extravagant. Some 
of tht‘ money spent on running 11 
separate governments, parliaments and 
the administrative apparatus that goes 
with them could l>e usefully diverted to 
various urgent projects. Since, like the 
liundestag, each of the 11 Land parlia¬ 
ments is elected every four years, on 
separate t)Ccasions, west German political 
life is incessantly distracted by one 
election after another which politicians 
and journalists naturally blow up into 
events of national .significance. Such is one 
way of debasing the currency of pjarlia- 
mentary democracy, not to mention that 
of words. 

Volumes could be written, for instance, 
about the p)ros and cons of the federal 
structure in the feverish arena of mass 
lominunications, with its rival annies of 
entertainers and informers (in the better 

THm German Llinctor 


sense of the word). The 11 Lander 
run their own radio and television 
services, at times sharing their several 
programmes but often unnecessarily 
duplicating effort and expense, and of 
course generating millions of ohms of 
human friction. Yet where else in Europ^e 
does a modest radio set pjrovidc its owner 
daily w'ith such a generous choice of 
music, or television such a depH*ndable 
.supply of relevant information and varied 
opinion about things near and far? 

As for the daily press, Axel Springer’s 
controversial command of so much of the 
national market is largely a consequence 
of one alert team’s reaction to over- 
provincialisation c)f newspapers in days 
of expensive methods of printing and dis¬ 
tribution. Apart from Herr Springer’s 
cocky Bild Zeituiifi, with a circulation of 
more than 4 million, there is no news- 
p)ap)er in west Germany that sells more 
than 400,000 copnes daily. Bonn, the 
federal capital, has a population of under 
300 , 000 , even since it was merged last 
summer with the adjacent township) of 
Bad Godesberg. Surveying the world 
from the more resourceful cities of 
Hamburg, Frankfurt, Munich, Stuttgart, 
Dii.sseldorf and Cologne, the would-be 
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national newspapers have failed to seize 
an opportunity that could surely be 
rewarding to themselves and, with luck, 
probably to the community at large. 

A generally recognised flaw in the 
make-up of the Federal Republic is a 
considerable economic and consequently 
financial inequality between the Lander. 
There are outstandingly prosperous states 
such as Hamburg and North Rhine- 
Wcstphalia, and there arc comparatively 
penurious ones such as Schleswig- 
Holstein, Saarland, and the Rhincland- 
Palatinate. I'he rich -help the poor to 
some extent. But such juggling with the 
books is unsatisfactory', and for years 
there has been talk of joining the strong 
with the weak, the weak naturally 
being rather keener than the strong. 
Now there is some prospect even of 
action. The Free Democrats, the junior 
partners in Herr Brandt’s coalition, are 
committed to introducing a bill for 
merging Hesse, the Rhineland-Palatinate, 
and Saarland into one new federal state. 

The advantages of such a fusion should 
be substantial. A state comprising Hesse 
( 5.2 million inhabitants), the Rhineland- 
Palatinate ( 3.6 million), and Saarland 
(1.1 million) would have a total f)opula- 
tion of nearly 10 million. It would thus 
rank between Bavaria, with 10.2 million 
inhabitants, and Baden-Wurtteinbcrg, 
with 8.5 million. Hesse’s budgetary 
surplus would nearly cover the deficits of 
tlu* other two regions. Wiesbaden and 
Mainz, the capitals respectively of Hesse 
and the Rhineland-Palatinate, being only 
nine miles apart, would together make a 
convenient dual centre of government, 
j)arliamcnt and administration. And it has 
been suggested that the pride of the 
remoter Saarland might be humoured by 
placing the bulk of the economics 
ministry in Saarbriicken. Herr Hermann 
Eichler, the Rhineland - Palatinate’s 
finance minister, has estimated that a 
jjooling of state authoritie.s would save 
from DM 100 million to DM 130 million 
a year (this is l)etween £11 million, and 
£15 million or between $27 million and 
$36 million). That is enough, he reckons, 
tf) finance three universities until the year 
2000. 

Another seriously mooted scheme for 
redressing inequality between the Lander 
envisages uniting Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lower Saxony and the two city states of 
Bremen and Hamburg. But local 
jealousies and conflicting interests are 
much in the way of achieving fusion in 
the north. Even Schleswig-Holstein, the 
poor relation, has let it be known that, 
despite its financial straits, it would be 
content with staying within the bounds 
of the old Prussian province. 

The affluent Hanseatic cities of 
Hamburg and Bremen protest that their 
responsibility as international ports— 

“ bridgeheads to the rest of the world 
precludes absorp)tion into one more 
variously employed state. The bail 
dangled before Hamburg—the prospect 
of becoming the capital of the larger 
grouping while retaining some autonomy 
within 4ihe free-city boundaries—is natur¬ 
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ally repugnant to the Hanoverians, to 
whom playing second fiddle to Hamburg 
would be irreconcilable with their own 
proud traditions. None the less, these four 
northern states are in fact moving closer 
to each other. Beginning this year, their 


'Fherc has been much lamentation in 
west CGermany during the past ten years 
or so over the “ educational catastiophe. ” 
or, at least, the misery ” afflicting the 
world of teachers and taught. One under¬ 
stands what is meant, while not accepting 
every exaggeration of woe. As far as the 
elementary and secondary schools are 
concerned it is the familiar tale of too 
few teachers coping with too many 
children in too few schools, with the 
looming sequel of a large rise in the 
number of pufiils who will qualify for 
higher education and may truss it for 
want of room at the universities. But that 
is not all. Many of those involved-- - 
fjarents, teachers, and older children - 
arc questioning the validity for today and 
tomorrow of at least part of the traditional 
curricula and methods. 

At the universities the fundamental 
situation is really much the same, though 
of course more ramified, and one much 
more articulately and aggres.sively criti¬ 
cised. It is not surprising that Herr 
Brandt’s government has put educational 
reform at the top of its ambitious pro¬ 
gramme for equipjnng west Germany for 
the 1970 s. It has extended the competence 
of the former federal ministry for scien¬ 
tific research (and embroidered fhe 
ministry’s name accordingly) to cover 
education in general so far as the limita¬ 
tions imposed by the Basic Law and the 
jurisdiction of the Lander allow. 'Fhc new 
federal minister, Professor Hans Leussink, 
has estimated that it .will be necessary 
before the end of the decade for the 
central government, the Lander and the 
local authorities to double their combined 
annual expenditure on education, voca- 
tiona'l training and research to DM 50,000 
million ($ 14,000 million) annually. He 
does not agree with optimists who think 
this could be done by 1975 . 

Before discussing what the reformers 
have in mind it is worth noting some of 
the enviable achievements of German 
education that are seldom sung abroad, 
or even at home for that matter. There i.s 
a good case for saying that, collectively, 
Germans are more thorqughly educated 
than are their counterparts in Britwh 
.society. Though comparisons are odious 
the following random examples may be as 
stimulating to some readers as they are 
bourid to be indijjnantly refuted by otHeis. 

Fc^ .a start dog eat dog. P 4 o €1 
Coward writes in his autobiogra))hy oif the 
** jdisheartening desire of the British public 
to be amused and hot enlightened.” He 
was thinking particularly of the British 
theatre (which the handsomely subsidised 
German theatre, constantly bidding to 
provide enlightenment, consequently 


XI 

heads of government will meet twice a 
year under the aegis of a ” North 
(lerniaii conference,” and a joint com¬ 
mittee of parliamentarians is to meet 
regularly, too, to discuss supra-regional 
affairs. 


excels both qualitatively and quantita¬ 
tively) But he could have said the same 
of the majority of the British public’s 
expectation of their newspapers. It is 
nearly a truism that people largely get 
the kind of newspaper they want. It is 
another that Germans have a more serious 
turn of mind than Anglo-Saxons. So, 
taken as a whole, the German press is 
more thoroughly informative than the 
British, and Gennan journalists as a rule 
are more conventionally educated than 
arc British. 

The European Institute of Business 
Administration at Fontainebleau spon¬ 
sored an inquiry last autumn into the 
qualifications of the chief executives in 
more than 500 large European firms. It 
was found that the British managing 
directors were the least formally educated 
of the lot. More than half of them had 
had no university training at all. I'wice as 
many French directors as British had 
graduated from a university. More than 
three-quarters of the Germans were 
graduates, and half of these had pulled 
off doctorates into the bargain. 

A kindred regard for disciplined educa¬ 
tion is notable in the leadership of the 
German trade unions. Most of the unions 
have at their head men with remarkably 
broad outlook and mellow judgment. 
Their guidance of the rank and file is one 
of the major factors contributing to west 
Germany’s comparatively peaceable rela¬ 
tions between workers and management. 
They are to be seen on television night 
after night competently explaining their 
point of view. 

Uncommonly high standards are set 
also for apprentices in industry, trade, 
commerce and public services. Children 
who leave school when they are 15 or 16 
are required by law to attend vocational 
training classes at least once a week until 
they arc 18 . The young assistant at the 
butcher’s, the grocer’s or the bookseller’s 
is systematically taught the fundamentals 
of the business straightaway and rewarded 
with a rise on passing an examination. 
The guard-cum-conductor of a German 
long-distance train has the confident style 
of a man whp knows his job and enjoys 
being he 4 >ful. The girl at the telephone 
exchange to whom you dictate a telegran^ 
can ususffly take it in English without 
your having to spell out every word from 
beginning to end. And when foreign long¬ 
distance operators at Diissetdorf have 
business to do with their opposite 
in London it is English that 
prevails on the strength of the G^^ans'' 
superior mastery of the foreigners’, 
i^guage. 

Traditional habits and disciplines 


They are not amused 
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cicquircd early in tlio liome acc'oiint in 
jjart for ihfwo L,vncrally admirable stand- 
anJs, (Jeriii.ins evjiect tlieij; trairj'j and 
iriun.s to l>(‘ warm and clean, and their 
<})ea|)er hotels and restaurants, includint^; 


In the latter da\s of his chancellorshif) 
JiiTi Kiesini;er drew fire from the left 
lor haviiiLT humoured a military audience 
with the remark that the Hundesw'chr (the 
armed forces) was “ the scliool of th*’ 
nation.”* So everybody understood Herr 
Brandt’s allusion, in his first declaration 
of I'overnment policy, aftirming that the 
school of the nation was the school. And 
th(‘ new chancellor’s j)oint was just as 
widely taken when he went on to adjure 
the lainder and the municipalities to col¬ 
laborate mon‘ closely witli the c<‘ntral 
authorities in eHectin|t^ the government’s 
far-reachint^ plans for ri'forminjG; educa¬ 
tion over the next If) to 20 years. Tor 
hitherto the several I.ander have jitone 
very jnuch thejr ow'n way in this field, 
as constitutionally they an' authorised to 
do. 

It IS tile Land ministry for cultuie that 
alone rules, for instance, which text books 
are to be used in the schools of the area, 
or lays down forms of punishment (the 
cam* IS banned in Hesse but allowed in 
Bavaria). Only (juite recently, after much 
humminu[ and hawinji^, the states of North 
Rhine-Westphalia and Baden-Wiirttem- 
hert? agreed between themselves to let 
school holidays run concurrently. And the 
eential government's idea of reducing the 
milk surplus through sulisidising free milk 
for schoolchildren seems to be strangled 
in the red tape of regional administration. 

'I’rue, the Land ministers for culture 
meet regularly together: yet it is as often 
to leave diflercnces unsettled as to com¬ 
pose them. With the assent of the 
Bimde.Mat (composed of representatives 
of tile Lander), the last Bundestag 
initialed a number of new' possibilities for 


station restaurants, to be comfortable and 
whole.some. So that is what they usually 
find, and many of them seem to get a 
kirk out of knowing they are helping to 
deliver the gCKKls, 


Bonn to co-operate in the j)lanning and 
firomotion of schools, universities and 
technical colleges. The present federal 
government proposes to exploit these to 
the full, “ thcMigh without impugning the 
competences of the Lander,” Herr Brandt 
added in the same breath. 

But in the opinion of FVofessor F^aul 
Mikai, th(! former minister for culture in 
Norili Rhine-Westphalia who is now the 
Christian Democrats’ Bundestag dcjiuly 
sjiecialising in educational cpiestions, 
Bonn’s powers over the Lander must he 
still further extended if the necessary 
reforms are ever going to be acconi- 
[ilished. 1'lie central authority, I*rofe,ssor 
Mikat insists, must have a say in all fun¬ 
damental decisions througliout the whole 
field of education. 

He cites the need for common national 
practice in, for instance, the duration of 
compulsory schooling (obviously it w'ould 
lie unjust to extend it to ten years in some 
Lander while it was kept at nine in 
otluTs): in laying the broad lines of cur¬ 
ricula: in apfjroximating examination 
standards: and in financing the technical 
lolleges. FVofes.sor Hans F.eu.ssink, a non- 
party man, sees largely eye to eye with 
F’rofessur Mikat. S(» before 1970 is out 
we can c(mnt on seeing supplementary 
U'gi.slation in the FhnuJestag for strengthen¬ 
ing Bonn's sa\ in cducatitinal affairs. 

The authorities concerned in organising 
schools to meet today’s and tomorrow’s 
requirements have three primary objec¬ 
tives. C')f these the conspicuous first is to 
extend existing accommodation and pro¬ 
vide for a grow'ing number of more 
exacting schoolgoers. The second is to 
reinforce the corps of teachers and 


improve its quality. The third, less sharply 
seen, is to recast the traditional threefold 
mould of tlie German school system so 
that it will satisfy .society’s increasingly 
loud demand for equal opportunities for 
all. 

It is propo.scd that the Volksschule 
(elementary school taking children from 
the age of six to 15 or 16), the Mittelschulc 
or Realschule (secondary school, whose 
children having arrived from the Volks- 
sthule at aiiout ii emerge some six years 
later with qualifications approximating 
to tho.se of British O-lcvels), and the 
(rymnosium (grammar school preparing 
pupils mainly for higher education) 
should be merged everywhere into one 
” comprehensive .school.” 

Under the present three-tier system of 
schooling most children arc sorted too 
soon and many unjustly. By the time they 
are 12 they are set more or less irrevoc- 
al)Iy on a particular course in life, with 
its attendant advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages. At the age of 16 the majority of 
German boys commit themselves, or are 
uncomprchcndingly committed, to the 
class of job to which they will have to 
stick for the rest of their lives. 

In the projected comprehensive school 
pupils w(3uld study until they were 18 
unless they left voluntarily at 16. Every 
pupil w'ould be given a chance to develop 
his f)wn capabilities in both basic and 
special courses, and at his or lier own 
pace. Clas.ses engaged in special courses 
could be composed of children of varying 
ages. The belief is that such a school 
would give most children a much fairer 
deal than their forerunners have had. At 
the same time it should help to lower 
class barriers. 

I’he central I-ducalion Council, a 
purely advi.sory body, ha.s recommended 
that some 40 cfimprehcnsive schools 
sliould be .set up as soon as possible by 
way of experiment. In fact, several exist 
already and altogether about a hundred 
are being tentatively developed. 

'Ilie tradiliuiially upen-minded city- 
state of Hamburg runs three and plans to 
have eight by 1972. One of the apples of 
west Berlin’s eye is the 22-month-old 
Rritz-Buckow-Rudow (let’s hope everyone 
concerned in the name is happy) compre¬ 
hensive school at Giopiusstadt, a newish 
hou.sing estate in the suburb of Neukolln. 
This school serves a whole body of pupils 
between .six and 16, not ju.si an exclusive 
few. Nor does it count, like most conven¬ 
tional intermediate schools, on help from 
the home, where, often a child’s career is 
too solemnly planned and fanned. There 
arc other interesting experimental com¬ 
prehensive schools, some of them denomi¬ 
national, at Bremen, Munster, Weinheim 
and Kaiserslautern. 

Naturally there is resistance here and 
there to these ideas. Professor Walter 
Braun, Schleswig-Holstein’s minister for 
culture, does not himself consider the 
comprehensive school to be “the school 
of the future,” as most planners call it, 
although he has authorised two such to be 
tried out in his own state. Predominantly 



Where the federal finger is 
needed 
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Intensive research, production geared to market trends, compre¬ 
hensive technical service. These three factors determine the 
position of Bayer Germany as one of the leading chemical groups 
in Europe and the largest chemical exporter in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic. Four works In Germany, one In Belgium, 64 manufacturing 
plants in 5 continents and 134 associate companies In 49 coun¬ 
tries bear witness to the International character of a group whose 
name is linked inseparably with the progress of chemistry. One 
of the most important markets is the United Kingdom - Bayer's 
trading partner for over 80 years and, today, a significant cus¬ 
tomer for 5,700 Bayer products. 

Bayer’s own marketing companies in the United Kingdom serve 
many customers in very diverse fields of industry and also make 
a growing, if less obvious, contribution to Britain s international 
trade. 

The British Subsidiaries of Bayer Germany 
Bayer (U.k.) Ltd., was formed in July 1968. It Is not a trading 
company, out ac^ts as a holding company responsible for cen¬ 
tralised administration of the six operating companies concerned 
with the marketing and manufacturing of Bayer products in the 


United Kingdom. The newly formed computer department in 
Richmond is playing an important part in the administrative 
function. 

Bayer Chemicals Ltd., Richmond, Surrey, market chemicals, plas- 
tics, synthetic rubbers, paint resins, inorganic pigments and inter¬ 
mediates as part of an extensive product range. 

Bayer Fibres Ltd., Richmond. Surrey, offer a large range of fibres, 
filament yarns. Man-made fibres such as Draion®, Vestan®, Dor- 
lastan®, Cuprama'^ and Bayer Perlon® are of the highest quality. 
Haarmann & Reimer Ltd., Richrnond, Surrey, compound and dis- 
trlbute a comprehensive range of perfume and flavouring essences. 
Bayer Dyestuffs Ltd., Altrincham, Cheshire, supply dyestuffs fo** 
(exules, leather, paper, plastics and paint. 

Baywood Chemicals Ltd., Bury $t. Edmunds. Suffolk, spe'^iallse 
m crop protection procfucts, veterinary preparations anj garden 
products. 

FBA Pharmaceuticals Ltd. Haywards Heath. Sussex, market the 
pharmaceutical specialities of Bayer Germany. 

If you need a company who can offer world-wide experience and 
expertise, you can rely on Bayer - in Britain. 
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Roman Catholic Bavaria has charac¬ 
teristic misgivings at the prospect of 
“ foreign *’ and apparently "all too secular 
innovation. Since the central government 
at Bonn is resolved to improve and demo¬ 
cratise education it will have to beget 
legislation designed to strengthen iih 
authority in this sphere as soon as 
possible. 

At the universities discontent has be¬ 
come notorious. It is largely a maturing 
of grievances hatched at school—against 
inadequate teaching, seemingly irrelevant 
subjects, unequal opportunity and bloody-¬ 
minded authoritarians. It is also a conse¬ 
quence in part of biliousness caused by 
an indigestible diet of Marx and Marcuse 
to the* neglect of Epictetus, Seneca, 
Marcus Aurelius, Montaigne and Spinoza. 

The number of Abiturrienten —boys 
and girls qualified and mostly wishing to 
enter a university—doubled between 1955 
and 1969. It will double again by 1976, 
when 250,000 to 300,000 new students 
iirc expected to arrive annually. There 
are just not enough buildings, equipment 
and .staff to cope satisfactorily with this 
rising tide. The detested nUmcrus clausum, 
limiting the number of persons studying 
at any one time for a particular profes¬ 
sion, is applied in most faculties at all 
universities. (A girl who wants, for 
instance, to be a doctor may find herself 
compelled to,read economics or give up 
her plans for a university career 
altogether.) Add 'to these grievance.s ques¬ 
tionable curricula often dully and ponti- 
fically imparted, and conditions are ripe 
for exploitation by political schemers. 

Much as he disdains the extravagances 
of some of the students* leaders, Professor 
Lcussink concedes they liave at least 
awoken society to the need for change. 
Fie and his advisers are still en^ossed in 
reconnoitring the necessary and the pos¬ 
sible. They are planning for existing 
universities and technical colleges to be 
enlarged quickly and, more tentatively, 
for new ones to be founded, probably at 
Duisburg, Essen, Kassel, Osnabriick, 
Paderborn, Siegen, Trier, Kaiserslautern 
and Wuppertal. It is all mainly a question 
of raising and apportioning the cash. But 
when it comes to considering the internal 
structural changes for which most 
students and many teachers are clamour¬ 
ing—“ modernisation, democratisation,” 
and so forth—the central authorities arc 
faced with a bewildering confusion of 
half-baked projects and individual 
notions. 

For want of central guidance some 
Lander have responded more readily than 
others to the students’ demand for reform, 
notably North Rhine-Westphalia, Hesse, 
Hamburg and Berlin. But what they have 
done so far is strikingly patchwork. In 
Berlin it has precipitated a Right of useful 
professors from the Free University who 
object that “ democratisation ” is being 
carried to foolish lengths. At the end of 
November Herr Rolf Kreibich, a 31-year- 
old assistant lecturer in sociology, was 
elected president of the Free University 
for the next seven years. He polled 61 


votes; his sole opponent, Professor Hans- 
Joachim Lieber, collected only 49. In 
accordance with the university’s new con¬ 
stitution, the electoral college was com¬ 
posed of 33 students, 33 assistant 
lecturers, 33 professors, and 15 represen¬ 
tatives of the domestic staff. Herr 
Kreibich was rpt asked to declare his 
qualifications. H(b calls himself a left-wing 
Social Democrat. 

It is Professor Leussink’s aim to 
expedite long gestating legislation for con¬ 
certing university procedure without 
.simultaneously cramping regional charac¬ 
ter and initiative. Whether he will be able 


Disappointment is in store for anyone 
who supposed that a Socual Democrat- 
Liberal government resolved to double 
state spending on education and research 
would find the bulk of the cash by 
reducing the cost of defence. Both the 
chancellor and his defence minister, 
Herr Helmut Schmidt, have made it quite 
plain that the German taxpayer is going 
to have to pay just as much for security 
in the 1970s as he didTn the 1960s— 
indeed, probably more. 

Herr Brandt’s cabinet is due to meet 
on January 21st to approve the draft 
federal budget for 1970-71, which will 
disclose how revenue will be collected 
and apportioned between departmental 
claimants. The finance minister, Herr 
Alex Moller, intends to explain it all to 
the Bundestag next month, probably on 
February 18th. Federal expenditure is 
expected to reach some DM90,00(i 
million ($25,000 million) in the coining 
financial year. It came to DM81,500 mil¬ 
lion in 1969, of which over DM19,000 
million ($4,750 million) went on defence. 

At the turn of the yfear the defence 
minister was still shying away from ques¬ 
tioners with the remark that it would 
take him months of study before he would 
be able to make up his mind about many 
of the details of long-term defence policy. 
An additional planning staff of Herr 
Schmidt’s own devising—“ a sort of brains 
trust for planning strategy and organisa¬ 
tion ”—came into being at the defence 
ministry on January 1st to help guide the 
Bundeswehr’s adaptation to the times. 
Composed of experienced civilians as well 
as brass hats, it is headed by Herr Theo 
Sommer, an assistant editor of the 
Hamburg weekly Die Zeit, who has been 
Ven leave of absence for six months, 
he 31-year-old Herr Sommer is much 
respected a.s a comparatively lucid com¬ 
mentator on the global scene, and as a 
stimulating contributor to international 
seminars. (He is also a council member 
of the Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London.) The planning staff’s findings 
will play an important part in shaping 
the ideas that Herr Schmidt will expound 
in his first white book on defence, which 
is due to be published next June. 

In the meantime both Herr Schmidt 
and Herr Sommer have warned the over- 


to produce an acceptable compromise on 
the extent of student participation in 
university management remains to be 
seen. While W^ting for Bonn’s new lead 
Lower Saxony has suspended work on its 
own draft legislation for university 
reform. 

No one supposes that in the meantime 
the angry socialist students intend to keep 
as quiet as they have been during the 
past few months. A troubled spring can 
be expected, bringing demonstrations 
against the government’s unfolding plans, 
against Nato, and against the political 
and financial liability of the Bundeswehr. 


expectant that there can hardly be any 
change in the 1970s in the cardinal prin¬ 
ciples guiding the search for .security in 
Europe. The broad aims of the western 
allies, that is to say, will continue to be 
three : 

1 . To set up a .stable military equilibrium 
likely to deter deliberate aggrc.s.sion. 

2 . To try to avert the clangers threatened 
by the nature of modern weaf)ons. 

3 . On the foundations of such tenuous 
security as has already been achieved, 
to foster constructive relations between 
cast and west whenever and wherever 
communist regimes are ready to let 
confrontation relax into co-operation. 

Until the Soviet army marched into 
Czechoslovakia on August 21, 1968, and 
Mr Brezhnev subsecjuently enunciated the 
Soviet Union’s right to do it again else¬ 
where in like circumstances, it was 
widely supposed that Nato had nearly 
served its day. But at the beginning of 
1970 it is scarcely disputed in western 
Europe—and nowhere less than in west 
Germany—that Nato’s validity is un- 
diminished. Without Nato western 
Europe could not cope with the three 
main dangers threatening its security 
either immediately c^r in the long run : 
namely, a full-scale offensive along a 
broad front, a limited attack on targets 
near the east-west demarcation line, or 
an i^gressive political operation, deploy¬ 
ing terror ana subversion, with the aim 
of strangling west Berlin or west 
Germany. 

Obviously west Germany cannot defend 
itself alone. Nor for that matter could the 
combined forces of western Europe con¬ 
tain the conventional and nuclear might 
with which the Soviet Union could 
dictate the alternatives of political 
capitulation or national annihilation. 
Only a continuing alliance of western 
Europe with the United States can 
provide the requisite military e(|uilibriuni, 
and a continuing American presence 
in Europe an adequate pledge of reliable 
intent. 

What is clearly less certain to Bonn 
—as to everyone else—is just how long, 
and in what form, the American presence 
will endure. The new government is .per¬ 
haps rather readier than its predecessor 
to consider a European “ identity ” in 


All this and Nato too 
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The Heni^tong and Shani^Hd 
BanMng Gwpoialion 

Have eiipeiieno»win taanwl 


In 1889 the oldest foreign bank to open a 
branch in Germany was the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. In Hamburg. 

In 1911 the oldest airport in Europe was 
opened. In Germany. In Hamburg. We were 




pleased about that. As a great foreign bank, we 
welcome anything that expedites dealings with 
other countries. Though we didn’t actually fly, 
ourselves, in 1911. 

In 1968 Asia was Germany’s fourth largest 
export market and fifth largest supplier, with the 
enormous trade total of DM 10,900,000,000. 
Naturally, we were part of it. 

In 1970 The Hongkong Bank Group has 
branches in 36 countries. We know Asia and the 
Far East as businessmen should, because we 
work there. Undoubtedly we shall continue to 
handle a large part of the financial side of 
Germany’s trade with Asia. We even expect a 
certain amount of flying will be involved. 

If you have business with Asia, 

you’ll find our expertise invaluable. And it goes 

without saying: we know Germany as well. 


Hamburg Branch HAMBURG 1. Monckebergstrasse 27. Telephone: 321737 


A. H. Fryers, Direktor 
J. Paton, Direktor 
V Straatmann, Direktor 



In the summer of 1970, we move to Hamburg 36, Neuer Jungfernsteig 20, 






T\vo ofihebest ftx)mM 0 ix^d^ 
-the280Saiid280SE. 
Also aglimpse of the futura 

We have been working for 
the future of the motor car 
ever since we developed the 
first practical one. This is our 
policy, and its latest example 
is the new Clll Wankel- 
enmned sports car. 

The same policy led to the 
development of the current 
280S/SE models. These cars 
stem from a single concept, 
a design which is fast, safe, 
attractive and comfortable, 
combined with long service 


life and perfection without • 
precedent. 

Before this perfection became 
a reality, there were many 
years of research and enmess 
testing, right down to the 
smallest detail. 

Real technical advances in 
automotive design are all too 
rare, their implementation 
is even less frequent. 

Mercedes-Benz 
do both. 

Mercedes-Benz 
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Continually on guard 

defence. The grand coalition was ready 
to take part in Mr Healey’s efforts to 
create a European caucus within Nato. 
It did, for example, go along with the 
Hritish and the Italians with the concept 
of a European multi-role combat aircraft. 
But it was never quite certain that the 
result of greater European effort would 
not make it easier for the Americans to 
go home. The new government appears 
to take the opposite line that it would 
make it easier for them to stay. 

The number of American troops 
required to be stationed permanently in 
Europe for the jjurpose of discouraging 
aggression is much in dispute. The Nixon 
Administration and the American Con¬ 
gress are finding it increasingly anomalous 
that 25 years after the .second world war 
300,000 American soldiers compose as 
much as a quarter of the forces mustered 
to defend western Europe. In American 
thinking long-range nuclear missiles and 
capacious troop-carrying aircraft might 
make it possible to withdraw two of the 
three brigades of every American division 
serving in Europe: their heavy equip¬ 
ment could be left behind, and the trcK>p.s 
concerned flown over to Europe and back 
once a year to take part in brief refr^her 
exercises. 

Such thinking is understood sympa¬ 
thetically in Germany, Yet it is stimulat¬ 
ing fears that the implied reliance on 
nuclear weapons against numerically 
superior forces might the more easily 
precipitate a total destruction of the 
“ two states of the one German nation.” 
Herr Schmidt says he does not expect the 
Nixon Administration to comply with the 
demands of some fundamentalist senators. 
The Secretary of State, Mr Rogers, 
assured the Germans last month that 


there would be no further American troop 
withdrawals before 1971. But 'the new 
German defence minister and his advisors 
appreciate that western Europe must now 
do more than it has done since 194B for 
its own defence. 

Bonn has naturally welcomed the 
British Government's propo.sal to send 
back Sixth brigade to Gehnany this 
year to replace the Canadian forces that 
are being withdrawn from the area 
around Soest in Westphalia. The British 
offer, though relatively modest, is con¬ 
sidered to be not only exemplary but also 
to contribute towards the credibility of 
Nato’s conception of flexible response, 
which has been dimmed by the incipient 
practice of “ rotating ” troops. 

Pending ‘ an east-west agreement for 
reducing troops in Europe the call in the 
west is to strengthen conventional forces 
to match the growing reluctance to resort 
to nuclear warfare. Herr Schmidt and 
his advisers are deep in a reappraisal 
of the Burideswehr’s role. Yet the new 
defence minister acknowledges the sound¬ 
ness of his predecessor’s (Herr Gerhard 
Schroder’s) dispensations. Contrary to 
left-wing critics in his own party, Herr 
Schmidt believes in the continuing 
indispensability of the nuclear deterrent. 
He believes, further, contrary to some 
Free Democrat critics, that the Bundes- 
wehr should continue to be equipped 
with nuclear weapons under the two-key 
system requiring American permission to 
fire them. And although he wants west 
Germany to have k say in decisions that 
wou14 entail launching nuclear warfare 
on German terrain, he concedes that a 
situation might emerge in which there 
would be no time for consultation. 

The changes in strategy expected under 


Herr Schmidt at the defence ministry 
derive from the realisation that the 
Bundeswehr—“ solely a defensive army ” 
—could not hold west Germany’s eastern 
frontier for more than a few hours. In 
the event of a major attack the Bundes- 
v.'ehr, along with allied forward forma¬ 
tion:,, would have to give ground. Herr 
Schmidt is pursuing the idea—already 
tentatively adopted under his predecessor 
—of evolving a small highly mobile pro¬ 
fessional anny, composed mainly of long- 
serving soldiers, and a larger territorial 
army, composed of short-service men, that 
would provide well-distributed sources of 
quickly mobilised reserves. He has 
inherited orders, which he says he is 
reviewing, for some 600 helicopters, and 
a fleet of fighter and reconnaissance air¬ 
craft, tanks, anti-tank guns, and armoured 
vehicles. 

At present the Bundeswehr has at its 
disposal a standing array of only 314,000 
men instead of the 353,000 that it is 
supposed to have. Regrouping plans 
recommended by the army chief of staff, 
Lieut-Cieneral Schnez, and more or less 
accepted by the defence minister, envisage 
a reduction in the number of some 
formations. In all probability there 
will be 12 Panzer brigades instead of 13^ 
as hitherto, 12 Panzergrenadier brigades 
instead of 15f, 6 reconnaissance brigades 
in place of only 2, 3 airborne brigades, 
and an additional 3 Panzer regiments. All 
these are to be kept at full strength and 
readiness. The Panzer and Panzer- 
grenadier brigades are to be stationed in 
the north Gennan plain and northern 
Bavaria. The lighter and faster recon¬ 
naissance brigades are to be used to 
defend the hillier terrain of central and 
southern Germany. The Bundeswehr’s 14 
million reservists arc to be kept in better 
flghting trim than they have been hither¬ 
to. At present some 100,(X)0 are being 
called up annually for from II to 28 days. 
It is planned to exercise 300,000 a year 
by 1973. 

Herr Schmidt also has other ideas of 
his own for making the army more effi¬ 
cient. He would like, for instance, to 
reduce, in agreement with Germany’s 
allies, the length of compulsory military 
service from 18 months to 12. At the 
same time he wants to cast the net more 
widely than at present. 

There would be compulsory military 
service for all young men* and some kind 
of alternative public service for con¬ 
scientious objectors. And he proposes to 
see that much more imagination is put 
into explaining to the fighting services 
just what they are doing. To overcome the 
present lack of 2,500 officers and 30,000 
non-commissioned officers, which he 
considers one of the Bundeswehr’s most 
serious problems, Herr Schmidt is 
planning to offer more attractive condi¬ 
tions for soldiers in general-—such as 
higher pay, greater social security, 
pleasanter accommodation, more con¬ 
sideration for family obligations, and 
better chances of getting going again in 
civvy street. 
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You have to shout into an 
east wind 


All things considered, it is hard to believe 
that the rulers of the Soviet Union and 
the other Warsaw pact countries honestly 
believe the Bundeswehr to be a potential 
instrument of German revenge and neo- 
Nazi imperialism. Yet this is the wolf 
they have been crying for years. 
Undeniably the beast has its uses. It can 
be paraded, for example, in exculpation 
of so harshly undemr>cratic an expedient 
as denying one third of the German 
nation the right to elect its own govern¬ 
ment. 

Successive Bonn governments have 
tried, not always as shrewdly as they 
might have, to show that the wolf isn't 
there. From the end of 1966 until last 
autumn Herr Kiesingcr’s grand coalition 
of Christian Democrats and Social Demo¬ 
crats, in which Herr Brandt was foreign 
minister, was readier than previous 
governments had been to contribute 
towards casing the costly east-west strain. 
Bonn showed a new willingness to talk 
and to compromise. Diplomatic relations 
were inaugurated witfi Rumania and 
resumed with Jugoslavia, rc^gardless of 
those two countries’ recognition of east 
Germany. Feelers were put out to the 
Czechs and Hungarians. But west 
Germany’s brave new Ostpolitik was 
doomed to be stifled in the atmosphere 
generated by the invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and by Herr Ulbricht’s fears for 
his ill-founded regime. 

The Social Democrats and the Free 
Democrats, who have formed the govern¬ 
ment since last September’s general 
election, both went to the counti^ pro¬ 
mising to reactivate the Ostpolitik with 
undiminished patience. The moment he 
became chancelbr Herr Brandt and his 
foreign minister, Herr Walter Schecl, set 
about putting words into deeds. Their 
principal interest lay in Moscow, where 
the pass-key to east Germany is held. 

The new government in Bonn has to 
some extent met Soviet demands by 
acknowledging the existence of “ ^wo 
German states within one Gennan 
nation ”; by accepting that one of the 
two is called, however misleadingly, the 
German Democratic Republic; by as 
good as burying the defunct “ Hallstein 
doctrine,” which required cutting off 
relations with countries (except, signifi¬ 
cantly, the Soviet Union itself) which 
recognised east Germany; by changing 
the grandiloquent name of the federal 
ministry for all-German questions to 
“ inner-Gerinan relations ”; and by 
letting cast Berlin know that Bonn is 
ready to take part in top-level talks for 
the purpose of alleviating the vtrxatious 
consequences of the partition. 

Further, Bonn has as good as acccjiied 
the Oder-Neisse boundary with Poland 
(whose pennanence as an “ inviolate 
frontier of peace and friendship ” the 


Ulbricht regime hailed in the treaty of 
Gorlitz as long ago as 1950). It remains 
to be seen whether Bonn’s formula, pay¬ 
ing respect to Poland’s “ territorial 
integrity,” while reserving full legal 
recognition of the frontier until the sign¬ 
ing of a peace treaty, will blight the 
unfolding talks with Poland on tlie broad 
subject of improving relations between 
the two countries. 'I'liese have remained 
wretchedly neglected ever since trade 
missions were exchanged in 1963, 'Phe 
west German mission in Warsaw has 
been systematically cold-shouldered. It 
was not until last November that its head 
got as far as seeing the Polish deputy 
foreign minister, Mr Josef Winiewicz. A 
long and exhausting process of readjust¬ 
ment is expected. Promotion of the trade 
missions the two countries keep in each 
other’s capital to the rank of embassies 
should be one of the earlier and easier 
stops forward. 

In the meantime the west German 
government has already signed the inter¬ 
national treaty for preventing prolifera¬ 
tion of nuclear weapoas and hopes that 
it can be ratified by the Bundestag later 
this year. It has expressed willingness ” in 
principle ” to take part in the .security 
conference to which Moscow is 
drumming all Europe. It has also 
promptly pursued the opportunity 
(flickering to and fro since 1966) for 
engaging in serious talks with Moscow 
about a bilateral treaty renouncing force 
as an instrument of policy. 

All these moves are of course inter¬ 
related. One reason why west Germany 
is in a hurr>’ to sound east German inten¬ 
tions is that it does not want to see the 
projected European security conference 
foundering on the rocks of inter- 
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German intransigence. And it is in the 
l^reliminaries to drawing up a treaty 
renouncing the use of force that Bonn 
is trying to discover whether Russia 
upholds the validity of articles 53 an4 
107 of the United Nations charter. These 
were cited by sundry Soviet spokesmen 
in 1968 as the legal basis of a Soviet right 
to intervene in Gennan affairs if events 
in (ierinany “ threatened the peace.” 
The western powers have already ruled 
that these clauses are obsolete, 

Sliould the Soviet Union insist upon 
their continuing validity, the prospect of 
happier relations between west Germany 
and the Warsaw pact countries would be 
poor indeed. Herr Brandt’s government 
has a precariously small majority in the 
Bundestag. It would lose even that if it 
seemed to be ready to ordain a consider¬ 
able national sacrifice for nothing. Herr 
Brandt does not need reminding 
by the opposition that, contrary to 
communist propaganda, it is not west 
Germany but the Soviet Union that is 
in a position to overwhelm Europe. The 
chancellor’s critics are loud with warning 
that if west Germany is expected to 
abjure force the Soviet Union must 
undertake just as clearly not to use force 
to obtain its way in Germany. 

In the desultory soundings of 1967 and 
1968 it was notable that Moscow’s pre¬ 
conditions for negotiating a bilateral 
treaty were fulfilment of demands that 
otherwise it could hope to realise only 
by force—such as the transformation of 
west Berlin into a ” special political 
entity,” far-reaching political and social 
changes in the Federal Republic, and 
limitations on its means of self-defence. 
In these circumstances the government’s 
acceptance of a Soviet claim to a perma¬ 
nent right to intervene would be rejected 
by the west German electorate. 

Herr Brandt sometimes sounds more 
optimistic in public than he is in private, 
at least so far as the timetable of detente 
is concerned. He expects that the business 
of easing tension effectively will take 
years of patient experiment, but that 
nevertheless a stage will be reached when 
state frontiers', including the Oder-Neisse 
border, will be more or less irrelevant, 
In company with Herr Franz-Josef Strauss, 
Herr Brandt bases his long-term hopes 
on the evolution of some kind of ledera- 
tion or confederation of European states 
in which ideological dispute would be 
much less sharply divisive than it is today. 

It has been written of Adam von Trott 
zu Solz, one of the diplomats who paid 
with their lives for having conspired 
against Hitler, that ”he belonged to the 
broader European resistance movement 
that dreamt of a renewal of Europe 
through radical social reforms and new 
federal structures.” At that time, in cxiile 
in Norway, Willy Brandt was dreaming 
much the same dream. Now he is in a 
position to do something about it. There 
is evidence that the younger generation 
of Europeans, both in the east and in the 
west, are thinking along lines not 
altogether dissimilar. 


F' 1 


The Amencane ware 
the fii^l to have it, of course 


1 < I 



Lufthansa, the German airline. 

We‘ordered the world's largest 
and fastest jetliner, the Boeing 747, 
two months after Boeing had deci- 
ded'to build it 

We made up our minds faster 
than most airlines. (In fact we were 


the second tpWder Ui,) Not because 
we needed the 1A7 faster. But be¬ 
cause it has always besh our policy 
10 fly you with the most advanced 
equipment. 

(Lufthansa was the first aiilme 
irf the World to have the Boeing 737. 


The first in Europe to have the 
Boeing 727. And we’ll be the first in 
the world to have the 747 freighter.) 

But right now you're probably 
more curious about our nice new 
plane than about our nice policy. 

Here are some tacts 








The 747 is 231 feet long, and the 
top of the tail is higher than a five- 
story building. 

Each of its four engines h^s 
approximately twice, the power of 
the largest commercial jet engine 
in use today. Yet Inside the plane 


it's even quieter than in current 
jetliners. 

The cabin is 20 feet widb end 185 
feet long. It's divided into five sec- 
tionsi So thatoach looks like a big 
living room. In four rooms we’ll show 
movies. One is resfsrved for people 

' e 


who don’t want to wetch4llH»ri^ (t’s 
also the first fMene with two aisles. 
And a plane with a bar^bunge 
updiaifs..., 

Which is ^ut dte nicest place 
to have a drink to the new era of 
avlatioh. ' 

Lufthansa 
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How many states make one 
nation 7 


There is evidence too that younger 
Germans on both sides of the Elbe see 
in some sort of federation the only 
feasible way of permitting a civilised 
relationship between the two states they 
have come to inherit. Gunter Grass, the 
successful novelist, who has campaigned 
in two general elections for the Social 
Democrats, elaborated this possibility in 
some detail a few years ago. Were the 
Democratic Republic, he suggested, to 
reconstitute the east German Lander that 
were dissolved into smaller administrative 
districts in 1958, the two federalised 
Germanics would then be able to con¬ 
serve their cherished particular achieve¬ 
ments through extending the autonomy 
of the several Lander under one capacious 
federal umbrella. 

Herr Grass’s thesis did not attract 
much attention at the time. But the idea 
is loosely at work in many people’s minds. 
Only last autumn Herr Ernst Benda, the 
45-year-old Berlin lawyer who served as 
minister of the interior in the grand 
coalition, remarked that it would be 
much easier to unite the separated parts 
of Germany within a federal state than 
it would be< within a centralised one. 
From time to time news slips through 
from east Germany of similar thinking 
aired at private gatherings there. 

But all this is peering into a very 
distant future. The older generation of 
hard-line communists and their now 
middle-aged proteges arc still vcr>' much 
in charge in cast Germany. You have 
only to contemplate the building in pro¬ 
gress in Bonn to realise that no one in 
the “ provisional capital ” expects that 
Germany will be reunited in this century. 
When the Soviet Union and the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic signed their treaty of 
friendship and mutual aid in June, 1964, 
Mr Khrushchev and Herr Ulbricht 
boasted that it would be valid until 
the year 2000 and beyond. The treaty 
formulated a Soviet guarantee of the 
Democratic Republic's frontiers and 
postulated the detachment of west Berlin 
from west Germany by dchning the city 
as an “independent political entity.’’ 

Mr Brezhnev has since reinforced Herr 
Ulbricht’s stock demand that west 
Germany should not only recognise the 
Democratic Republic but also take a leaf 
or two out of its social book. Herr 
Brandt’s acknowledgement of the exist¬ 
ence of two states has not gone nearly 
far enough to satisfy the communist 
appetite. The Warsaw pact countries are 
composing their differences as discreetly 
as possible. At the time of writing it was 
not clear whether Herr Ulbricht had 
persuaded them that nothing less than 
full legal recognition of east Berlin by 
Bonn should be demanded as the price 
for participation in a European security 
CQfrfewnce, and for the privilege of 
notmml ^plomatic relations with Poland 


and Czechoslovakia. 

Herr Brandt has stated unequivocally 
that the west German government cannot 
agree to pay this price. As he put it to 
the Bundestag a week after becoming 
chancellor: 

Iiftcmational recognition of the German 
Democratic Republic is out of the question. 
Even though two states exist in Germany 
they are not foreign countries to each 
other; their relations can be only of a 
special nature. . . . The objective of our 
political work in the years immediately 
ahead is to preserve the unity of the nation. 

. . . The Germans are one not only by 
virtue of their language and their history 
with all its splendour and its misery: we 
are all at home in Germany; and we still 
have common tasks and the common 
responsibility of ensuring peace between 
ourselves and in Europe. . . . We must 
prevent any further alienation of the two 
parts of the German nation. 

Citing the authority of the charter of 
the United Nations, the west German 
government continues steadfastly to main¬ 
tain that the Germans have as much right 
to self-determination us has any other 
nation. The Ulbricht regime’s weakness 
is that after 20 years’ uncontested mono¬ 
poly of power it shrinks from submitting 
its claim to represent 17 million Germans 
to the test of free elections. It still 
requires the protection of a wholly tamed 
domestic press and radio, the Berlin wall, 
defens'ive paraphernalia along 800-odd 
miles of western frontier, a politically 
indoctrinated police force, a conscripted 
“people’s army,” and a score or so of 
Soviet divisions stationed in the country. 

The regime can point to some impres¬ 
sive economic and social achievements, 
but not to an east German monopoly of 


success and justice, try tirelessly as it does 
to misrepresent the character of the larger 
and freer Germany beyond its own barM 
fences. Altogether 1,690,000 subjects of 
the Democratic Republic have a^ed for 
asylum in the west since 1949, Of these 
some 180 (172 up to November 30th) 
went in 1969 in defiance of the deadly 
traps that have been laid for fugitives 
since 1961. Herr Ulbricht’s illiberal order 
has not exactly won the hearts of the 
German people. 

According to a public opinion poll 
conducted in west Germany last 

November, 74 per cent of the people 
questioned approved all the same 

of Bonn’s new bid to begin political talks 
with east Berlin, while only 11 per cent 
positively disapproved. The object of such 
talks is to try to produce an agreement 
binding on both sides--a state treaty 

some proponents call it—for promoting 
sundry fonns of co-operation between the 
severed states. So bare a minimum exists 
at present that any advance almost in any 
field would be welcome to ordinary folk 
on cither side of the border, but of course 
especially on the side deliberately 
deprived by its rulers of the opportunities 
for communication normal between 
compatriots. 

East Berlin’s precondition for any such 
talks is full recognition as understood by 
international law; and at the time of 

writing it was refusing to take part in 
bilateral talks with Bonn before the pro¬ 
posed European security conference. 
Bonn is engaged in cautious and largely 
secret soundings to discover whether 
common ground for agreement can yet 
be found. I'he most discouraging factor 
is the east German regime’s fear of the 
fresh air of inquiry and controversy that 
would sweep in through any opened 
doors. The west German government has 
allowed east German newspapers to 
circulate in its territory. Herr Ulbricht’s 
government has not dared to reciprocate. 


The base stays in the west 


“ Economically a giant, politically a 
dwarf.’* Throughout the 19608 that was 
the world's judgment on the Federal 
Republic. It was understandable, given 
their recent history, that west Germans 
should be wary of throwing their new¬ 
found weight around. But nothing was 
stranger, in the late 1960s, than to see 
this immensely powerful state acting as 
if its main prop in foreign policy were 
the president of France. There is no 
evidence that General dc Gaulle at any 
time advanced German interests in 
eastern Europe; in western Europe he 
positively frustrated thqm* Yet no 
German chancellor was ready to insist 
that Franco-German partnership must be 
one of equals. 

In this—it is only an example—and 
other relationships the west Germans 
were not just mindful of but overwhelmed 
by their past. Dr Adenauer’s search for 
friendship with France in the 1950s was 


the sanest thing any German, after three 
disastrous wars, could have done. But the 
incantation of Franco-German friendship 
above all went on long after a fourth 
war was simply inconceivable—to the 
detriment of other friendships and of 
German interests. The caution of west 
German governments towards the United 
States was not just the reasonable defer¬ 
ence of client to. protector but that of a 
client who ^ubts that he has a right, or 
ability, to raise his voice at all. 

This period is now over. The first sim 
that it was ending, curiously, was the 
emergence of Franz-Josef Strauss. Herr 
Strauss is widely regarded, in his own 
country and elsewhere, as a terrible 
fellow. Maybe; but he is at least a 
courageous and (in this respect anyway) 
a clear-headed one. He was the first 
reputable German politician to say that 
it was lime to come out of sackcloth and 
ashes. The Germans were told many years 
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We 

catalyze 
ideas 




I 


Our worldwide family of chemical 
companies helps industry develop 
new ideas for the marketplace. 

A large proportion of all the products 


being marketed today didn't even 


exist a decade ago. 


Industries around the world are 


continually creating new products to 


help man live better and work more 


efficiently. 


The worldwide Esso Chemical 


family helps industries keep up with 


the race for new ideas by providing 


them with research and technical 


service assistance.This local research 
effort is backed by the facilities of 
one of the world's largest private 
research organizations, all serving to 
help Innovative Industries find new 
and better uses for the many Esso 
Chemical raw materials and finished 
products. 

Members of the Esso Chemical 
family supply marketers around the 
world with synthetic rubbers for the 
automotive and electrical industries, 
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CHEMICALS 


Scientist with web-iike model showing cross-linking of rubber molecules. 

^ packaging films, drugs and pharma¬ 

ceuticals, cosmetics, detergents, 
fuels and lubricants, and in petro¬ 
leum refining. 

The Esso Chemical family strives to 
serve people and industry every¬ 
where in the free world. For informa¬ 
tion on the availability of Esso 
Chemical products, contact your local 
Esso Chemical sales office. We are 
anxious to help._ 

resins and solvents for household 
paints and finishes, plastics for iug- 
gage and housewares, decorative I 
laminates for furniture, and fibers 
for textiles. 

In addition, Esso Chemical prod¬ 
ucts play important roles in adhe¬ 
sives, corrosion-preventive coatings. 


From a worldwide family of chemical companiee 
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We started the DC-10 


37yearsago. 

Our Douglas Aircraft Company has been builaing 
commercial airliners without interruption for 
37 consecutive years. Now, there's a new DC age 
coming—the era of the DC-10 family of luxury 
tri-jets. For air travellers, the DC-10 promises an 
environment of total comfort and convenience 


surpassing today's highest standards. For airlines, 
ie DC-10 means a new level of versatility, reliability, 
and operating economy. Watch for the DC-10. 


It's th^djps^^eneration jetliner from 
/IcDonnell Douglas, t^^pebple who have made 
DCawayoffli|htsince1933.^,-^ / 
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Asmellisa 

mailcetmg mix 


It’s tiot just a pleasant smell in your brand. 
Even the dreamiest perfume becomes a 
nightmare if it short-sells the product. But 
our marketing mix is special, because it 
includes tougher pre-testing. 

To do this we seek out consumer likes 
and dislikes with the help of a vast library 
of facts, based on a continuous flow of 
data from research operations, 

We process, for instance, 
detailed statistical analyses 
of market information 



on a national and international basis 
motivational research into consumer pre¬ 
ferences-assessment of new perfumes in 
the retail product, by trained and by 
consumer panels. It goes without saying 
that our perfumers are imaginative and 
creative. They thrive on new ideas. But 
^ we make sure PPL perfumes are 

a success before they’re sold. 
That’s why we sell to leading 
manufacturers in so 
many markets. 



Proprietary Perfumes Ltd., 
International Perfumery Centre, 
Ashfcnd, Kent, England. 

Tel: Ashford (Kent) 25777. Telex 96969 

Proprietary Perfumes GmbH, 

6 Frankfurt/Main, Rubensstrasse 2 
Telefon: (0611) 62 60 26 Telex: 414952 


PROPRIETARY 
PERFUMES LTD 
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ago by France’s Vincent Auriol, “ We will 
forget, provided you don’t.” The neo- 
Nazi answer is to reject the second half 
of the bargain; Strauss’s was to suggest 
that it was about time for Germany’s 
allies to fulfil the first half, to accept west 
Germany as an equal not as a repentant 
sinner. He also offered a way that would 
both satisfy German nationalism and the 
world’s inevitable suspicion of it : a 
wider loyalty, that of the European 
community. 

Yet, even if he had been chancellor, 
would Herr Strauss’s solution have 
worked? The trouble was that so long 
as the Christian Democrats held power 
the sinner’s repentance was always— 
fairly or unfairly- suspect. Not openly, 
but in the back, or the subconscious, of 
many west European minds was the 
question: what were various members 
of the west German establishment doing 
25 years ago ? Day by day eastern Europe, 
lying or truthfully, screamed its answer. 
West German governments—Adenauer's, 
Erhard’s or Kicsinger’s—have in fact 
behaved quite as democratically as most 
in western Eurt)j)c and more than some. 
They never managed to eliminate the last 
remnants of distrust. It was unrea.sbnable 
but it was politics. 

It is here that Herr Brandt's rise to 
power has made a decisive difference. He 
can afford to use Germany’s weight and, 
so far, he has. His speech on the opening 
day of the common market’s summit con¬ 
ference at The Hague last month was 
the moment when postwar western 
Gennany came politically of age. Inevit¬ 
ably, not everyone is happy : you can run 
around (and if you are the kind of gaullist 
who started playing this dubious game 
in the winter of 1968-69 you will) moan¬ 
ing about the dangers of German 
hegemony. But this time only the very 
credulous, or the very biased, will believe 
you. 

This is a development that can be 

welcomed without qualification. The time 
went by years ago for western Europe 
to stop fighting the second world war, to 
accept that German citizens are as 

entitled to their local patriotism as any 

others, and that a few per cent of 

Germans voting for the extreme right 
does not mean a Hitlerian revival. 

The newly revived notion that we must 
all gang up to keep down the beastly 
Boche might have some sense if the policy 
of the new government, or its predeces¬ 
sor's for that matter, was one of self- 
sufficiency, of withdrawal, or at least 
aloofness, from its European and Atlantic 
ties. I’his would not be wholly unnatural 
in a Social Democrat government; at 
times the British Labour party has been 
in this mood. Herr Brandt has in fact 
done exactly the opposite. 

The essence of his speech at Fhe Hague 
was to tighten the bonds of the European 
Economic Community--the bonds, that 
is, which restrict national independence 
in favour of interdependence. Economic 
and monetary union, political co¬ 
operation and parliamentary control of 


the community ; these were his principal 
themes. Gennany will indeed be the 
strongest element in a tighter community. 
But to arp^e from that to Gennan 
hegemony is to misunderstand how the 
EEC works. President de Gaulle at his 
most powerful could never impose his 
will on it; ho could only obstruct the will 
of other members. 

I'he evidence, in any event, does not 
support the notion that the Gennan 
government wishes to dominate the com¬ 
munity even if it could. President de 
Gaulle may have rejected British mem¬ 
bership because he did not want a 
counterweight to his own fx)wer. Herr 
Brandt, on the contrary, is doing his best 
to hasten the entry of the potential 
counterweight. Here is the essential 
difference, in the west, between his 
government and Herr Kiesinger’s. 

As foreign minister in the Kicsingcr 
grand coalition, Herr Brandt held a 
most unenviable job. He was always 
ready with words of support for the 
British application tf) the community, but 
he could never back them with action : 
General de Gaulle was in power, and the 
German chancellor was not prepared to 
challenge the general on .so fundamental 
an issue. At the time, it seemed likely 
that this was because Herr Kiesinger 
judged realistically that (Jeneral de 
Gaulle would slap down his challenge 
anyway. His meeting with President 
Pompidou in September made one 
wonder whether it was really neivousnes.s 
about the general that moved Herr 
Kiesinger. It was certainly one reason 
why the British press responded favour¬ 
ably to Herr Brandt's election victory. 

It is much too soon to judge where the 
German initiative at The Hague will take 
the EEC. What is clear is that the dwarf 
is a dwarf no longer. From now on 
western Europe's leading economic i)ower 
will be politically in the lead as well. 
Until now those who wanted the 
European community to extend its powers 
have been those who, ultimately, did not 
have the strength to shift it. An active 
German interest in the community's 
development could lead it much more 
rapidly forward through the uncharted 
waters into which—with the end last 
December 3l.st of its transitional period- 
it is now moving. 

The treaty of Rome, which laid down 
fairly precise requirements for the com¬ 
munity’s first 12 years, prescribes only 
vague objectives for the 1970s. German 
thinking on these objectives is still clear 
only in broad outline. The preliminary 
is enlargement of the community, and a 
“comprehensive” economic solution for 
those members of the European Free 
Trade Association that do not join it. 
Beyond that, the first step that interests 
the Germaas is co-operation in manage¬ 
ment of the national economies—the pre¬ 
condition of nwnelary union. The 
Germans are understandably not keen on 
bailing other countries out of their diffi¬ 
culties without the right to have some 
say in the policies that led to trouble in 


the first place. Given this degree of co- 
ordination, they will be ready 40 go into 
a inoneiai 7 union that would entail, for 
a start, a European reserve fund. 

-\nd beyond this again, Gennan ideas 
are very sketchy. In the important areas 
of foreign policy co-operation, parlia¬ 
mentary control of the community, direct 
elwtions to its parliament and majority 
voting in its council of mimsters Herr 
Brandt has been content to suggest to his 
partneM-s the topics they should jointly be 
examining without offering Gennan pro¬ 
posals. But the general push of his think¬ 
ing is clear: it is toward.s, whatever the 
phrase may turn out to mean, a 
“ Euitjpean identity.” 

These words immediately raise the 
question of relations with the United 
States. Does the German notion of a 
European Europe imply one that takes 
its distance from the Americans? Nothing 
said by German leaders since September 
suggests that it does. The new chancellor 
in his f)oIicy statement of October 28th 
remarked that the common interests of 
his country and the United States “ are 
strong enough to allow for a more inde¬ 
pendent German policy within a more 
active partnership” and followed it up 
with a .scries of apj)roaches to eastern 
Europe w'hich led to some scef)ticisin in 
Washington. But the commitment to 
partnership is categorical. It would be 
“ folly," said the defence minister, Herr 
Helmut Schmidt to attempt to conduct 
policy towards the communist world 
excef)t on a basis of firm western .solidarity. 

If the new govcmineni is looking 
farther into the future, and into the 
wider aspects of Europe's relationship 
with the United States, it has not revealed 
what it thinks. Plainly German leaders 
do not share the gaullist notion of Europe 
as a third force, ready to take its distance 
from either of the suj>erpowers at will; 
but when they have talked of Europe 
taking its responsibilities, they have not 
spelled out what these might be, apart 
from a genuflection to the theoretical 
need foi* a common European attitude 
towards the Middle East and some 
gestures to the development of the 
world's poor countries. 

They have not indicated, either, what 
kind of a Europe, internally, they want 
to .sec, apart from the familiar German 
phrases about “stability and growth,” 
which say much about wealth but nothing 
about the way it is earned and not a great 
deal about the way it is distributed. One 
of the possible, and (juite widely shared, 
reasons for seeking to create a unified 
Europe, and for distinguishing it from 
the United States, is the wishful hope 
that in the resultant economic unit one 
could create if not a .socialist society at 
least a capitalist one that would put rather 
more emphasis on egalitarian policies than 
American capitalism does. If that is the 
ideal that the EEC’s only ruling Social 
Democrats envisage for the whole of their 
community, they aren't saying so., 
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End of the miracle 


“ For God’s sake don’t write about the 
German miracle, there isn’t one,” This 
plea put by a senior German civil servant, 
wa» echoed repeatedly by industrialists, 
civil servants, and bankers. The conven¬ 
tional wisdom now being propagated about 
the (rennan economy is that the days of 
the wirtsciiaftswundtr are long over. To 
those froin Britain who wonder enviously 
at the apparently unending virtuous circle 
of strong economic growth and balance of 
payments surpluses, which no one really 
believes will be halted by last autumn's 
revaluation, a change of name may seem 
unimportant. But the Germans really do 
mean what they say. And essentially it 
comes down to the j)oint that Germany 
now has a complex mature economy 
where the problems of reconciling con¬ 
flicts between various social, economic 
and political objectives are just as great 
as they are anywhere else. 

This argument can be deployed at a 
variety of levels. One hears, for instance, 
many of the same complaints about bad 
services as one docs in Britain, how diffi¬ 
cult it is to find a plumber, or get any¬ 
thing mended. The proportion of tele¬ 
phone calls which get through, or the 
numher of trains which arrive on time, are 
not any higher. In consumer terms the 
miracle, if it ever existed, is wearing thin. 
And sometimes grumbles of this kind are 
generalised into complaints about 
Germans not working hard any more and 
only thinking about keeping up with the 
Schmidts in conspicuous affluence. But 
the myth of the hardworking, abstemious 
German has always obscured rather than 
illuminated analy.sis of the German 
economy. It is almost impossible to 
quantify statements of this kind and such 
indicators as there are—like hours worked 
—do not prove anything either way. 

At a different and more important level 
the end of the German miracle can mean 
three things; that there has been a 
change, for the worse, in the long term 
rate of growth; that the Germans are 
demanding more of their economy; and 
finally something quite different alto¬ 
gether, that Germany has a structural 
problem vis-i-vis the rest of the world 
which does not reflect an inherently 



greater efficiency but rather a different 
set of economic priorities. The first two 
points are certainly relevant. But officials 
in Bonn are really talking about the struc¬ 
tural problem when they wince at the 
word miracle. First, fear of inflation still 
lingers on as the prime economic motive. 
Second, too little investment is made for 
home consumption and too much for 
exports. 

But this in itself is not a particularly 
helpful description. It would be true of 
most years since the mid-1950s that 
Germany has had a lower rate of inflation 
and a larger trade surplus than most of 
its European neighbours. What officials 
are really implying is that the wirtschafts- 
ivunder was an adequate description only 
of the process of recovery from the war. 
This period really ended at about the 
time of the first revaluation, when the 
indicators showed that Germany had 
resumed its place as a prosperous and 
leading European nation. It was charac¬ 
terised by an overwhelming need to 
rebuild and re-equip industry and some 
basic types of social infrastructure, par¬ 
ticularly housing. The recovery was 
brilliantly successful, for reasons that are 
now past history—^an undervalued cur¬ 
rency, an export led boom thanks to the 
Korean war, sensible and co-operative 
unions, a high rate of saving, plentiful 
supplies of labour, and of course the 
enormous determination of the German 
people to succeed after the trauma of 
defeat. 

By the early 1960s a number of econo¬ 
mists were convinced that the basic 
economic framework was fundamentally 
changed. The stimulus of recovery should 
by then have been largely dissipated. The 
decision to revalue, if taken with the 
greatest reluctance after a prolonged 
speculative attack, did have some effect 
on the export surplus. With unemploy¬ 
ment negligible and the Berlin wall 
cutting off new supplies from the east, 
labour was scarce. And there was a serious 
debate on whether Germany was not 
likely to go through a long period of 
relative stagnation. A high level economic 
report at the time suggested that neither 
exports nor private investment could be 
expected to grow as fast in the 1960s as 
they had in the 1950s. And to keep the 
economy going would require a higher 
level of personal consumption, and more 
spending by the government on the social 
infrastructure. 

This in its turn required a far greater 
involvement in demand management by 
the Adenauer government and its 
economics overlord, Herr Erhard, than 
had so far been the case. In fact up until 
the inid-1960s there had been no attempt 
to use fiscal policy at all. The federal 
governments had persistently run sub¬ 
stantial surpluses for housekeeping 
reasons. And the rare attempts to alter 
the course of the economy relied almost 
exclusively on monetary policy. This had 



Too affluent to be miracle workers ? 


its disadvantages, as in 1960 when the 
Bundesbank came out with a tough credit 
policy which had the effect of sucking in 
money from abroad and thus aggravating 
the balance of payments surplus. 

In the event things did not turn out in 
quite this way. Germany pulled out of an 
awkward little recession at the beginning 
of 1963, thanks once again to the stimulus 
of foreign trade. And 1964 looked like 
any other year, with a massive export and 
investment boom. What really forced the 
government to get to grips with its 
finances and the way in which they 
affected the economy was the extra¬ 
ordinary episode in the following year. In 
1965 the Christian Democrats under 
Erhard came back to power after the 
elections bringing with them the Free 
Democrats and a load of rather expensive 
election pledges. Just at the time when 
the government should have been taking 
money out of the economy, and the 
Bundesbank, rightly, was sharpening its 
credit teeth, it started pumping money in, 
and in a way which would escalate alarm¬ 
ingly in following years. So much for 
conservative Gennan housekeeping. This 
was the moment of glory for the Bundes¬ 
bank under Herr Blessing—and the 
beginning of a new era for economic 
policymaking. Exercising its constitutional 
right to preserve the value of the currency 
the Bundesbank refused to allow the 
government to borrow the money it 
needed to pay for its programmes. The 
coalition broke up on the issue of raising 
taxes, and the Social Democrats helped 
to form a new, grand coalition, with Herr 
Schiller as economics minister. By the 
time government fiscal policy was turned 
round, its combined defiationary weight 
with what was by now a draconian cr^it 
squeeze proved too much for the economy. 
The traumatic recession of 1966-67 both 
changed the way in which the economy 
was run and made this year’s revaluation 
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The 

Axel Springer 
Publications 

—Stand for progress, but oppose all attempts to destroy or subvert our society. 

In one generation the (Germans have seen five forms of government: Imperial Germany, which ended with World 
War 1 ; the Weimar Republic, which died because too few loved it ; the dreadful and criminal Nazi period ; now a 
Communist regime in East Germany and a Western democracy in the Federal Republic. Today’s society in West 
Germany is, though far from perfect, the best Germany has ever had. Evolution can improve it ; revolution would 
destroy it. 


—support all peaceful moves to restore German unity in freedom. 

Reunification is neither a mythical nor a nationalistic aim. Once in this generation—under Hitler—Germans tolerated 
atrocities against fdlow citizens. Today, injustices are committed against Germans in East Germany. In striving 
for reunification, the Axel Springer Publications including the famous Ullstein newspapers, aim at the restoration 
of civil liberties and social freedom, as West Germany knows them, in the country’s eastern part. Divided, Germany 
remains a danger spot ; united, and part of a larger European entity, it would endanger no one. 


—work for reconciliation between the Jewish and the German peoples. 

Reconciliation between Germans and Jews is an aim which, if realizable at all, can be attained only in the coming 
generations. Since German Jewry has l)een all but extinguished, Germany today has a moral duty to stand firmly at 
the side of the state of Israel, the state which was built by the children and brothers of those who were murdered by 
(icrnians twenty-five years ago. 

—reject any 'kind of political extremism. 

In Germany, as in other countries, radicals from the right and from the left unite in attacking and abusing the 
democratic government and its institutions. For these reasons, the Axel Springer Publications combat the right-wing 
NPD and its followei'.s as resolutely as they do the Communist party in East Germany and its .supporters in the West, 
rhese publications aI.so oppose all those extremists who, though paying lip-service to democracy, would destroy it. 


—uphold the liberal market economy. 

I'he economic system of West Germany, which by and large,is patterned after the American model, appears to be 
the fairest achieved .so far. It provides maximum chances for everyone, with more prosperity and more liberty than 
the Germans ever had before. Only fo<iIs or Utopians would throw it overboard in favour of systems already proven 
to be both worse and less efficient. 


—The Axel Springer Publications* 

—are read in all parts of We.st Germany—are issued by the largest newspajier publishing group on the European 
continent. 

—have their headquarters in Berlin and Hamburg, and are also produced in Ahren.sburg, Cologne, Darmstadt, Essen, 
Frankfurt (Main), Hanover, Munich and Stuttgart. 

—are the keys to the (>erman consumer market and reach all strata of the population. 

.DIE WELT (national quality newspaper, average daily sales 230,000*), BILD-ZEITUNG (popular national daily, 4,000,000), 
HAMBURGER ABENDBLATT (Hamburg daily, 300,000) BERLINER MORGENPOST (Berlb daUy, aao^ooo) BZ (Bcsrlin tobloid, 
Sao,ooo) WE^ am SONN TAG (national quality Sunday newspaper 377,000) BILD am SONNTAG (national Sunday tabloid, 
3,460,000), HOR ZU (family, radio and TV weekly, 4,000,000), FUNK UHR (radio and TV weekly, i,ooo,t>oo). ^ 

United Kingdom Offices: George Glare, The Axel Springer 
Publishing Group, Room 406, 33 Holborn, £.C.i. 


*A11 figures given are net sales. 
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inevitable. It also of course shattered the 
Germans’ own belief in the magic inviol¬ 
ability of their economy. Things did not 
just go right. They had to be made to go 
right. 

This was the perfect opportunity for a 
reformist political party, and Herr Schiller 
seized it with both hands, in the process 
helping to hoist Herr Brandt a good part 
of the way towards the chancellorship. 
But he probably got more credit than he 
deserved. Germany’s rapid recovery in 
1968 certainly owed a good deal to the 
two emergency budgets which Herr 
Schiller pushed through in 1967 (it was 
also helped, of course, by the enormous 
jump in world trade). But in reflating the 
economy Herr Schiller had the unequi¬ 
vocal backing both of the Bundesbank 
and of his Christian Democrat rival at the 
finance ministry, Herr Strauss. Nor was 
he the unique author of the new 
machinery which now enables the govern¬ 
ment, if it wants, to run as sophisticated 
an economic policy as that of any other 
country. The growth and stability law, 
on which the “ new economics ” is based, 
was prepared in part before the Social 
Democrats came to office. They added the 
word “ growth to the title, but they 
were able to do so because the law was 
conceived in 1965 when the great prob¬ 
lem was how to control government 
spending, not how to increase it. 

Whether the growth and stability 


law, the medium term finance plan, the 
concerted action programme and all the 
other bits of apparatus for economic 
management which evolved during the 
recession really helped the government to 
do anything it could not have done before 
will be discussed later. The point is that 
a.s a result of the recession German econo¬ 
mic policymaking passed into a new 
activist phase which within 12 months 
was facing another and even greater issue, 
the second revaluation of the D-mark. The 
new economic machinery could not help 
here, and it rapidly became a question 
of politics, rather than economics. But it 
is instructive to look at the reasons why 
the D-mark was eventually revalued. It 
was not because only after revaluation of 
the D-mark would the inteniational 
monetary system begin to function again, 
or because of a conviction that it was 
fundamentally out of line with other cur¬ 
rencies. Herr Schiller came to be con¬ 
vinced, several months after the monetary 
crisis of November, 1968, that the parity 
had to be changed because this was an 
essential prelude to re-establishing control 
over the economy. On the one hand, by 
encouraging imports and discouraging 
exports it would lessen the pressure of 
demand on industry. On the other, it 
would enable the Bundesbank to get a 
proper grip on the money supply free of 
the overhang of vast speculative funds 
from abroad. 


Will revaluation work 7 


But it was of course the issue of revalua¬ 
tion which separated the Social Demo¬ 
crats and Herr Schiller from the Christian 
Democrats and Herr Strauss. The first 
revaluation, mild and inadequate though 
it was, did not have particularly happy 
memories for the Christian Democrats. 
It did undoubtedly affect exfjort indus¬ 
tries, although to wliat extent it is 
imi)ossible to say since it depends on one’s 
estimate of what would have happened to 
exports without revaluation. And it was 
followed by a slowdown in growth and 
a rise in unemployment, even if this 
could be explained in normal cyclical 
terms. But by the middle of 1969 these 
parallels looked a little thin. The 4 per 
cent export surcharge and import rebate 
imposed after the November, 1968, crisis 
had had very little impact on the trade 
surplus. Export order books were stretch¬ 
ing well beyond the capacity of even 
German industry to deliver. The burden 
of a few extra percentage points in costs 
imposed by revaluation was barely a 
cause for concern except to the odd 
industry like shipbuilding and to the 
farmers, tied under the EEC common 
farm policy to unchanged dollar price.s. 
It is therefore hard to understand retro¬ 
spectively the emotional hatred 
revaluation which Herr Strauss vented irt 
pre-election days, even if there are a lot 
of farming votes in Bavaria (after all they 
can and are being compensated). 


Nevertheless Herr Brandt’s ability to 
form a government enabled the Social 
Democrats to take the one economic 
decision which coalition with the 
Christian Democrats prevented them from 
taking. Will it work? There are several 
ways of answering this question, accord¬ 
ing to whether one is looking short or 
long term, and def)ending on whether one 
is looking from the inside or the outside. 
To the outsider success means the ability 
to stop a basic surplus on the balance of 
payments emerging, over a given time, 
without having to resort to artificial 
devices for f)umping out capital. For the 
insider it means the ability to get the 
economy back on a path of controlled 
growth, to use a favourite Schiller dictum. 

In fact, of course, the two sides of the 
coin arc inseparable. In terms of the 
growth and stability law, Herr Schiller 
has to keep the economy in a magic 
square, with the sides being made up by 
price stability, full employment, balance 
of payments equilibrium and adequate 
growth. Under Herr Schiller’s concept of 
controlled growth this would mean that 
the annual real growth rate should be at 
around 4 per cent, consumer prices should 
not rise by more than 1 per cent, and the 
surplus on goods and services should not 
run to more than about 1.5 per cent of 
gnp to cover transfer payments and the 
kind of long term capital outflow which 
is likely to be feasible. 
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The crucial point in the recent situa¬ 
tion is that Herr Schiller has staked all on 
getting prices under control, this being 
the major justification he used during the 
elections for revaluation. For once in 
Germany it looks as if this is going to be 
difficult, and costly, to achieve. In the 
past the economy has shown a strong ten¬ 
dency to move in four-year cycles. Taking 
mid-1967 as the last trough, the cycle 
should by now have reached its peak, fol¬ 
lowing two years when real annual 
growth reached an astonishing 7^ per 
cent. Assuming, as the government does, 
that the underlying growth of capacity 
is around 4^ per cent, the slack left over 
from the recession years of 1966 and 1967 
is by now more than taken up. In fact 
the 1969 l^vel of growth was only possible 
thanks to the utilisation of capacity reach¬ 
ing a new lieight of 92 to 93 per cent. As 
it is, during the last part of 1969 delivery 
dates lengthened and the rise in prices 
l>cgan to accelerate, so that the increase in 
the cost of living for the year as a whole 
was probably around 3 per cent. At pres¬ 
ent industrial producer prices are increas¬ 
ing substantially faster than this. By 
November they were rising by 4.5 per cent 
at an annual rate. 

Unfortunately it does not look as 
though revaluation is going to have the 
deflationary impact that was hoped for 
by its supporters. Import prices have 
barely dropped and are expected to start 
rising again soon. There could, hopefully, 
be a 2 per cent decline in food prices, 
but even this bonus is not expected to 
pull the cost of living increase below 
3 per cent. And given that world trade 
will continue to expand reasonably fast, 
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hv 8 pi*r cent nr more, as the OKCI), 
lor exairifilc, vu|^t»ests, tlie strain on 
resonitts from the ^lovvili of ex[)ort 
deinantl is likely to \h‘ maintained. 

Internally the eiucial factor is what 
happens to wai'e demands. Here German 
p(»iicy makers an* fating a new situation. 
Last Sey)ieniber workers in a number of 
kev industries coal, steel, shipbuildinit 
did th(‘ almost un|)ieccdented. I’hey went 
on uitoffirial strike. 

Wage increases, based on contracts 
made during th(‘ recession, had been 
Iai.;ging badly behind profits, and indeed 
what the growth of the economy justified. 
.\s a result contracts were hurriedly nego¬ 
tiated Ix'fore their time, luH only in tlie 
sir ike-l)ovind industries hut in others 
wlifTe employers acted quickly before the 
growls fn»m the shop floor became too 
ficM'ce. 'I'be effect was to raise earnings in 
the fouith (juarier I)n 12 per rent eorn- 
jjaied with •end-1%8. And taking 1970 
as a whole, wage costs, including some 
higher fringe benefits, will ri.se by 7 per 
(ent even if no new demands are agreed 
to. In fact given the new militancy of the 
unions it mav he optimistie to think that 


wages will rise hy rmly 12 per cent overall. 
And witli industry operating at the peak of 
its capacity the rise in unit costs is 
ex|>ected to l>c the largest since the 
Korean war, at around B per cent. 

.Ml this soutid.s a good case for a 
squee/<'- and there is talk of delaying 
govcrnnu‘nt spending in the first half of 
the year. 'Vhe trouble is the timing. The 
worst f)ressure will come during the next 
few months. 'Fhe real growth rate during 
the second half of the year is expected 
to slow' down from 5^ to 3^ per cent, 
largely l>ecause it will he inipo.ssil)lc to 
maintain the phenomenal growth in invest¬ 
ment w hich took place last year. The worry 
therefore is that if the government waits 
for the slowdown to come before it relaxes 
its policy, it will have waited too long. 
Till* cost of pulling the rate of inflation 
down tf) the 1 per cent demanded by the 
growth and stability law may well be 
another recession. I'his is an acute politi¬ 
cal dilemma for Schiller, who is com¬ 
mitted to growth just as much as he is to 
stability. 'I'he only answer may be to 
rexerse government counter-cyrlical 
policies very quickly in mid-year. 


economy as a whole. Under Herr Strau.s.s 
these jjreviously dormant inu.scles were 
flexed with some effectiveness, although 
even the ability to .say no ” to a 
financial programme was not quite 
enough, since Herr Strauss also wanted 
to get his hands on the money and credit 
function. 'I'he extent to which the 
economics minister is supreme is partly 
therefore a question of personality, as the 
biller struggle between Strauss and 
Schiller over revaluation showed. Now at 
least both ministers are of the same party. 

7'he Bundesbank is well known to be 
one of the most independent central 
hanks in the world. By law it is 
obliged to assist government f)olicy, hul 
only to the extent that this does not con¬ 
flict with its main task, to protect the 
stability of the mark. With this in view 
it can pursue an independent credit 
policy by using its main w'eapon. the 
compulsory deposits w’hicli commercial 
banks have to hold with it, and it can 
prevent lh(‘ government from borrowing. 
Since the end of 1966 there has, however, 
except for the revaluation issue, been 
little, if any, conflict between the govern¬ 
ment and the Bundesbank. And in the 


The new economics 


(^ver the lu'xt two or three years, it has 
been suggested, Germany should not have 
much trouble in preventing its reserves 
from growing, taking llie |)erformance of 
the Cierman economy in isolation. 'Mie 
picture becomes a good deal moiv cloudy 
if one takes into ac'coiml reactituis in the 
Kurodollar market and the fU)w ol funds 
into and out of the United Slates. But 
the goveriuuenl has its weapons to repel 
boarclers, such as the withholding tax on 
loieign owned bonds, <‘veii if tlu‘\ bec ome 
inellectual in the face of a slampc'd*’. 
Neverthele.ss tlie underlying picture does 
not suggest that Germany’s ex|)ort 
piohlein will disappear as a result of 
revaluation. Rather, that given a sharp 
downturn in the econoiiiN during 1971, 
it could come IxMinding back with all its 
old x'jgour. Ill the next live years, Herr 
Schiller’s steering of the economy, the 
wa\ lie and the employers react to wage 
drinands, and the extent it) w'luch the 
SBD programme in the social sphere, on 
c‘ducation, pensions and the rest, is carried 
through thus become crucial. 

'I'he fii'st jjoint to reincmbei is that in 
tiying to manipulate the economy Herr 
Schiller has a far more sophisticated array 
of levers to pull than his predecessor in 
1961, Herr Erhard, and potentially a 
more delicate itiuch to u.se on them. I'irsi 
a short digression into the mysteries of 
the German economic j>olicy machine is 
needed. 'Fhe first pioblein is the division 
of powers between three bodies, the 
Ministry of Economics, under Herr Schil¬ 
ler’, the Mini.stry of Finance, previou.sly the 
scat of Herr Strauss- now replaced by an 
SPD faithful, Herr Mdller—and the 
Bundesbank, which has al.so received a 


'I'he Ministry of Economics, which has 
b{*('n the main initiator of policy since 
the Erhard days, owes f)ait of the curious 
conglomerate of its powers t<» its role in 
tw’o wars as a fjrocureinent ministry. 
Elleclively it is like the old British Board 
(»f T rade with half the Treasury added 
on. It is not only responsible for all 
aspects of the economy including money 
and credit but for industry as well (it has 
divisions covering individual industries 
as well as general industrial policy), 
trade, banking, insurance, and even the 
aid programme. 

T’hi- Ministry of Finance is confined 
largely to housekeeping, but with this, of 
course, it carries a lot of potential power 
over the government’s financial pro¬ 
gramme and hence control over the 




current credit policy they are fully at one. 

just as important as the splii at federal 
level is the fact that the Ministry of 
Finance is only in charge of about half 
of all public spending. TTic rest -in a 
])roportion of roughly three to two is 
under the 11 Lander governments and 
2r),00() or so municipalitii's, all with their 
independent budgets. For a long time the 
task of creating a combined and coherent 
fiscal policy seemed almost impossible. 
It was partly for this reason that the 
federal government used regularly to run 
large budget surpluses. And of couise the 
iin|)()rtance of the Bundesbank’s regula¬ 
tory weapons was heightened. 

TTie situation became ludicrous in 
196.^ when virtually all budgets w'ent out 
of control and it was then that discussion 
about a stability law began. Tlu’re was 
already a basic federal law that the 
budget had to be balanced. But this 



new, supposedly SPD-imnded, president, Vetter. DGB (trades union federation) chairmen, and Arendt. minister of labour: 
Hfrr.^K\asen. keepmg Germany in step ? 
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CXirpartners 

Wherever organisation I I I 

Is essential, Kienzie products have earned HI | HI ^ M m 

a high reputation for quality. HI I HbB l^l^r I 

In the fields of road-traffic, administration, office administration 

and measuring technology Klenzie products are supreme. 
Our four partners In the U. K. In these varied fields are listed below. 

Kienzie Apparate GmbH * D-773 Vlltingen * W. Germany 



Kienzie is a market leader in 
Continental Europe in the 
field of accounting machines 
and data processing equip¬ 
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Starting from accounting 
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invoicing machines, data 
capturing equipment, termi¬ 
nals and visible-record 
computers. 

The Kienzie 6000 visible- 
record computer has quickly 
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In Great Britain we are ready, 
now to offer the same service 
as in the rest of Europe. 


Our partner for sales and 
service of Kienzie accounting 
and data-processing equip¬ 
ment in the U. K.: 
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London W. S. 
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The Kienzie digital printer 
allows printing of electrically 
measured values, such as: 
stress, strain, speed of 
rotation, pressure, flow, 
weight, output power, con¬ 
ductivity, precipitation, 
voltage, current, temperature, 
resistance, pull, etc., provided 
the values are presented in 
digital form by the measuring 
instruments. 

Measuring instruments made 
by many manufacturers are 
provided with an output for 
connection to Kienzie digital 
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The printers can be connected 
to many other instruments by 
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output circuit. 


Our partner for sales and 
service of Kienzie digital 
printers in the U. K.: 
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"Economical Driving" - this 
was the consideration that 
led to the development of the 
Tachograph more than 40 
years ago. Today this need is 
more pressing than ever. It is 
impossible to keep a diary 
when sitting at the steering 
wheel - and subsequent 
entries are a poor basis for 
reliable judgement of driving 
efficiency or vehicle utili¬ 
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The Kienzie Tachograph acts 
as an automatic diary and 
keeps an objective record of 
every detail of a day's trip. 

The tachograph chart is an 
indispensable organizational 
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driver to judge his own per¬ 
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improving road safety. 
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service of Kienzie Tacho¬ 
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Taximeters. 
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meters in the U. K.: 
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merely meant that the government had 
to make provision for sufficient sources 
of funds, not that taxation revenue had 
to cover its outgoings (there was also a 
distinction between current and invest¬ 
ment expenditure which has since been 
sensibly abolished). 1'he stability law^ was 
still under discussion when tlie Social 
Democrats joined the coalition, and 
although Herr Schiller joined in a shoii 
term pruning operation on the budget it 
was obvious by then that the economy was 
heading downwards and some pump 
priming was needed. So he was able to 
write growth into the law, which was 
passed in 1967. Basically it enshrines the 
four objectives of price stability, full 
employment, external equilibrium and 
growth. It was not that anything pre¬ 
vented the government pursuing these 
objectives before. But quite sofjhisticated 
Oermans find it comforting to have them 
enshrined in their legalistic canons, 
presumably on the basis that wishing 
makes it so. 

The law does however make the 
federal government’s task easier in 
several ways, as well as providing things 
like a cyclical equalisation reserve which 
make psychological rather than economic 
sense. The law gives the government 
control over the whole field of |jublic 
credit. It enables it to freeze a certain 
amount of the Lander tax revenues 
during boom periods. In addition, the 
federal finance minister can sto]) building 
programmes by tlie Lander and munici¬ 
palities as well as restrict their ability to 
make forward commitments. During 
depressions the government can push 
overall public finance in the ofiposite 
direction. 'Lhe government was also given 
some new weapons with which to 
infiiience private demand without the 
need to introduce time-consuming supple¬ 
mentary budgets. It can fiddle amiind with 
depreciation and investment allowances 
and rai.se or lowei income tax by 10 per 
cent. 

On top ol this a number of things 
were done to improve communications 
between the federal government and the 
outside world, particularly the Lander 
and municipalities. 'I'here is a Konjunk- 
turat, or business cycle council, on whicli 
the economics minister can lecture local 
government officials on their counter 
cyclical duties, and which advises on bond 
issues. And at regular intervals the minister 
has a get together with unions, employers 
and now farmers (in what is called Kon- 
zertierte Aktion). Potentially the impor¬ 
tance of this is that it enables Herr 
Schiller to air his views, although so far 
it has been, if anything, counterproduc¬ 
tive, in that the early forecasts on which 
the unions based their modest wage 
claims of 1967 were all wrong. Now the 
unions are producing forecasts of their 
own and the employers are about to join 
in the guesstimate war as well. 

Finally the law obliges the government 
to produce a medium term financial plan. 
This is perhaps the most fascinating 
innovation of all. It forces the govern¬ 



ment to say what it is going to spend and 
how it is going to spend it for five years 
ahead, and put this within the overall 
economic framework. Moreover local 
government has recently been brought 
into the act through a finance plan 
council, officially set uf) by the 1969 
budget law, although it was already 
ojierating informally. This will put public 
finance as a whole into tlu* same kind of 
framework. The intention behinti the 
finance plan was to prevent the govern¬ 
ment making commitments, as it did in 
1965, which would require geometrically 
rising sums of money in the future. .And 
it is true that neither major party made 
any rash election promises in 1969. But 
what the finance plan really oilers the 
government is the concept of full employ¬ 
ment budgeting. Spending is linked to 
the expei‘t(*d tax take which in turn is 
deduced from the rate at which a full 
employment economy could grow. It is 
crucial, of course, to get this rate right. 
Initially it was estimated at 3} per cent, 
hut this had t('. be raised to 4j |>er cent 
(on which lliere is a fairly wide measure 
of agre<*m(‘nt among economists, iiisid** 
and outside Ciennany). I’lanning for the 
first two vears took into account the need 


for cyclical spending. But in general if 
planning is based on a full employment 
tax mcoine, it moans that it is rellationary 
when the economy is growing slower than 
expected and deflationary when it is 
growing too fast. 

Finally Herr Schiller has a plethora of 
economic advice pouring in on him from 
all sides. A council of economic advisers 
(commonly called the five wise men 
although there are in fact only four at 
the moment) was set up in 1963 after 
even the Adenauer government got wor¬ 
ried about its lack of an economic 
strategy. It publishes its advice every 
.mtuinn and can lecture the government 
iiior-e often if it thinks something is going 
seriously wrong. It is not the most out¬ 
spoken of institutions, on the basi.s pre¬ 
sumably that to be influential with people 
you have to be nice to tbeni. But even 
it strongly implied in the autumn of 1968 
tliat revaluation had to be. I'here are six 
independent institute.s of economic 
je.searcli who give tlieir views regularly. 
.Anti fiennan business lias always been 
much keener on indicativ«‘ planning than 
itx British counterpart. So there ar’e plenty 
of jieople ready to gaze into econoniic 
crvstal balL. 


with the scales 


Talk of a rcctrssion leads inevitably to 
fears of a recuiTing surge in the Clerman 
trade surplus. From 1965 to 1967, when 
the economy went from boom to .slump, 
the goods and servico.-v account went 
from a small deficit to a surplus of over 
$4,000 million. By contrast with 1965, 
the surplus in 1970 is expected to be 
around $2,500 million, at the very lowest. 
And at the highest it could be only a little 
below the DM16,000 million ($4,400 mil¬ 
lion) achieved in 1969 and actually above 
it in dollar terms. Part of the reason of 
course is that it takes time for a change 
in parity to affect the balance of 
payments, except in a perverse way. 
Also the net effect of revaluation on trade, 
after the November, 1968, surcharge, was 
only 5 per cent. Finally German exporters, 
wliile they are still flush with last year’s 
profits, are in a good po.siuori to withstand 
this erosion of their maiigins. 


Of course no one has any clear view 
r)f tlie long run effect of revaluation, 
rhcoretically it should have eroded the 
cost advantages that German industry 
built uj) during the 1960s. And if a slow¬ 
down in world trade during the second 
half of next year begins to free expwt 
capacity in rival trading nations, German 
cxpoitns could coine under pressure, for 
a time'. But should the economy really 
run into a recession (which for present 
purposes means that economic growth is 
insufficient to keep up with the under¬ 
lying rise in Reductive capacity of 
around ^ per cent), the old pattern of 
growing export surpluses is likely to be 
repeated all over again. 

The key to Germany’s remarkable per¬ 
formance in the pa.st seems to have ^en 
its ability to cut down its unit costs when 
growth is sluggish and then lower them 
again when the slack in the economy is 
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taken up. The normal industrial pattern 
i-lst where in Europe is for unit costs to 
rise when i^rowth sour, htt'cause firms 
have ilu- same costs to spread over fewer 
units of output, fiut what fJennan 
employers did last time was to sh(’d labour 
fastei than strictly necessary to cope with 
ilje standstill in output. And it was not 
only foreign workers who suffered, 
although their number dropp<*d by several 
huiidrt'd thousand. The second thing that 
tile hig firms did, e.s[)ecially in the more 
e.xport-in tensive .sectois, was to go on 
investing more or less a.s if the recession 
did not exist. They were therefore well 
placed to cope with the raffid increase in 
hoili domestic demand and world trade 
during 19.68. The main new c‘lement next 
time round is that the unions arc* no 
longer likely t(» take the most gloom> 
cTonomic forecasts as the basis for their 
wage' demands, thus jiroviding what was 
effectively a two-year .subsidy to the cor¬ 
porate sector. 

I’lie ehancc's are, therefore, that the 
Hade surplus will lemain large and 
growling. On the other hand (Jermany 
needs plenty of room to copi' with a 
growing deficit in the rest of the current 
accenmt, invisible items and transfer r)ay- 
nients, as well as a rising outflow of 
official capital exports. This later item 
partly covers the cominitinerit of the new 
government to raise the flow of aid to 
developing countries by 11 jjer cent a year 
over tVic next five years (current aid 
exf>enJiture comes under transfers). Over¬ 
all ilie deficit on invisible and transfer 
items in 1970 could amount to around 
$2,000 million. Now liiat war compen¬ 
sation payments are largely over the 
hump the main growth items in transfers 
(apart from aid) are remittances of 
foreign workers and payments to the 
Kuropean comnumitv, largely for the farm 
policy. In the pa.st ten years lhe.se two 
itciiLs have grown from less than $120 
million to over $1,000 million. And 
(ieriiiaiiy is resigned to the community 
pa\ments growing by $140 million or 
■so a year. 

Ill ihi‘or\. therefore, there should not 
Ix' niucli loom in the next year or two 
lor f)rivate capital exports. In the longer 
term the Bundesbank would like to see. 
a siiuctural ri'organisation of the pay¬ 
ments with direct private investment 

The nucleus of something big 

Direct investment abroad Ixilween 1952 & June 1969 


Total 15 7 billion DM 




A potential revaluation victim 


taking up the surplus on current account. 
Over time this would of course tend to 
cut down tlic deficit on invisibles as profits 
flowed back to Germany. But they would 
also, German hankers hope, have a long 
term impact on the export surplus itself. 
4 hey are fond of quoting the example of 
the American subsidiaries abroad, which 
hav<‘ a turnover several times larger than 
direct exports from the United States. 
■J'hey see the dependence of German firms 
on direct exports, and their past distrust 
of investing abroad as an interim, and 
rather primitive, stage, which in any ca.se 
puts an unnecessary limitation on their 
growth, since the size of the German 
labour force is likely to remain nearly 
static. 

At present German direct investment 
amounts to only DM1,000 million a year, 
less even than that of Switzerland. The 
caj)ital account ha.s relied largely, and 
erratically, on portfolio investment and 
loans by banks. Last year this reached an 
unrepeatable peak of DM17,000 million 
to DM 18,000 million, only possible because 
of the enormous inflow of liquid funds 
from abroad, and the difference in interest 
rates lietween Ciermany and elsewhere. 
Although it will probably continue to be 
more attractive to raise money on the 
German rather than the Eurodollar 
market, the authorities are determined to 
keep private placements and public bond 
issues under control. A queue has already 
been effectively established and it is 
hoped for instance to keep foreign public 
issues down to DM300 million a month. 
But no such arrangement exists for long 
term bank loans, which have also been a 
major factor. And this kind of 
business, laboriously built up over the 
years, is difficult to cut back sharply with¬ 
out iho commercial banks losing a good 
deal of valuable goodwill. The banks, in 
fact, will try to cope with their by now 
traditional overseas customers by lending 
shorter (tour years minus one month). 


The other main factor in the outflow 
is by way of foreign, basically American, 
mutual fund.s, which, thanks to what wa.s 
probably the most open and unregulated 
market in the world, have mushroomed in 
the j)a.st few years to the point where they 
were pulling about DM2,000 million in 
savings out of w^est Germany last year. 
But this outflow is likely to drop sub¬ 
stantially not only because investors, 
M)metime.s led on by over-optimistic 
selling, have been disappointed by the 
recent performance of the American stock 
market, but also because of some tough 
new regulations. Basically, these will 
make it more difficult for the foreign- 
based fund to operate. They will now 
have to have, not before time, a legal 
and financial repre.sentative in Germany. 
Funds of funds (that is investment in 
other mutual funds) will be forbidden, 
and .so will door to door selling. In the 
long term this will change the nature of 
the fund.s’ operations rather than limit 
them, but in the short term it should slow 
down tlteir growth. 

The net ciicci of all these factors is 
that the German basic balance should 
ultimately be beneficial. But what direct 
investments there are should pu.sh the 
(ierriian basic balance into the red. Given 
that the (ilennans are at present remark¬ 
ably short of dollars and arc unwilling to 
tap their gold holdings, the short term 
prospects for the reserves look a little 
uncomfortable. But this is a temporal^', 
and technical, problem. The need to push 
direct investment remains. The perfor¬ 
mance over the pa.st two years has been 
mildly encouraging. In 1968 CJerman 
investment abroad for the first time out¬ 
weighed the direct foreign inflow. And 
the figures for ilie first half of 1969 show 
a growing, if still small, minus on this 
account. 

As one might expect the main impetus 
is coming from the large firms, and 30 
leading companies accounted for about 
lialf the DM 16,000 million that has been 
investf'd since 1952. Over a fifth of this 
has come from the chemical pro¬ 
ducers alone. And the big three. Hoechst, 
Bayer and BASF, are now as aggressive 
overseas investors as any of their inter¬ 
national competitors. Bayer, for instance, 
expects over half of its investment during 
the next five years to be made abroad. 
But for the rest there is a strong psycho¬ 
logical barrier to overcome. Many have 
lost their foreign assets twice in this cen¬ 
tury, and they have found it quite 
economical to put up a second factory 
alongside their first and get cheap foreign 
labour rather than go abroad themselves. 
Developing countrie.s, de.spite various tax 
incentives, have in particular little chance 
of attracting German capital, according 
to a recent survey. 

Until recently German tax law actually 
discriminated against investment in 
foreign developed countries. A new law 
passed last summer has put this right, but 
some people would prefer the government 
to go further by, for instance, allowing 
losses made in the first few years by 
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foreign subsidiaries to oiTset profits in the 
mother company, Herr Schiller has a 
difterent scheme. He wants to encourage 
joint ventures between private companies 
and banks, whereby the stake put up by 
the bank would carry a government 
guarantee. Hopefully this would encour* 


Until last year, when the economic 
machine was bedevilled by the reluctance 
of the Kiesinger government to revalue, 
the new economics worked fairly 
smoothly. Virtually for the first time since 
the war government fiscal policy in 1967 
and 1968 was intentionally counter¬ 
cyclical. Essentially, the government 
increased its net borrowing requirement 
substantially and pumped money into the 
economy through a cut in commercial 
bank compulsory deposits with the 
Bundesbank. Whether the economy owed 
its rapid recovery largely to government 
action is debatable. But at least it was not 
positively hindered, although even in 1967 
federal and local government fiscal 
f)olicics were still pulling in opposite 
directions. And hi 1969 the federal 
budget, thanks to the fact that the 
economy grew roughly 3 per cent faster 
than expected in real terms (even more 
in money terms), ran a DM5,000 million 
surplus. 

What it did with the surplus, however, 
was not, on the face of it, so clever. 
Some was frozen in the Bundesbank. But 
it was also used to pay off short term 
de*bts. The government’s borrowing policy 
is unnecessarily complicated by the legal 
limitations on its level of short term debt 
(the ceiling is DM6,000 inil'lion). Technic¬ 
ally it had to change its debt pnifile last 
year. But the task of funding its debt was 
further complicated by the need for 
capital exports througli the issues of 
foreign loans. And the government there¬ 
fore had to tread delicately round its own 
long term market. But last year was a 


age banks to inyest more abroad, 
and enable small ^ and inedium sized 
companies to take the plunge. Although 
his scheme has not found particular 
favour with either group, something will 
need to be done to offset what looksT like 
an unsinkable export surplus. 


difficult one for economic management, 
given the speculative flows of money 
pouring in and out. 

There is nevertheless a certain crudity 
still about the government’s debt manage¬ 
ment which stems perhaps from a vestige 
of the l)clief that net borrowing is some¬ 
thing to be avoided, and certainly not 
allowed year after year. By and large 
sales of government bonds are geared to 
requirements of the budget rather than 
to those of the economy as a whole. 
Although the Bundesbank did support the 
long end of the market for the first time 
in 1968, its normal policy is to chuck the 
stuff' out as and when recjuired. There is 
no tradition of tap stocks or day to day 
management of the market as in Britain. 
Instead the Bundesbank relies on manipu¬ 
lation of the commercial banks* compul¬ 
sory deposits, which overall should give 
the same result in money supply terms, 
but which may have to be modified as 
and when the burden of public debt, 
small as it now is, grows. And the likeli¬ 
hood is that it will. There is a widely held 
view that beyond the two way stretch 
alkiwed in the gn)wth and stability law 
tax rates should not be tampered with, 
certainly not upwards, both because of 
the first round effects on wages and prices 
and because it is thought, rightly or 
wrongly, tliat rising rates are damaging 
to industry and jirivate initiative. 'Ehis is 
so firm :i policy that effectively it is part 
of the frames ork. As such it carries some 
pretty important implications for the 
Social Democrats’ programme, rhe long 
term view carried in the finance plan is 


that public expenditure must nor increase 
by more than per cent, with the rise 
in the federal budget limited to 5 per cent 
owing to the heavy infra.structure coniniit- 
mems of the Lander. Although the tax 
yield tends to increase more than propor¬ 
tionately to national income, this in itself 
impht? some increase in the borrowing 
requirements. Therefore the room for 
further long term commitments is heavily 
dependent on the government’s willing¬ 
ness to pursue an expansionary monetary 
policy. It is noticeable that the new 
finance minister has been making some 
sternly orthodox noises. As it is, the public 
sector as a whole in 1970 will be in mere 
balance, owing to such factors as the cost 
of farm subsidies following revaluation 
and the effect of the wage explosion. And 
(here have been one f)r two tax changes 
which will give money away, such as a 
doubling of the tax free allowance for 
wage and salary earners, to pul them on 
a par with people with unearned income. 

I’his is crucial when it come.s to dis- 
cus.sing a concept popular in Germany at 
the moment, the shift of resources from 
exports into social infrastructure, particu¬ 
larly education, roads and the electricity 
industry. If taxes cannot be increased, and 
there is limited room for a long run 
increase in borrowing, it is difficult to see 
how savings can be appreciably diverted 
from the private to the public sector, un¬ 
less the price side of the “ magic square " 
embodied in the grtiwth and stability law 
IS altered. Effectively this means that the 
Brandt government must revive its ideas 
about price stability. In fact, it could be 
argued that the ability of the government 
to run a strong Social Demcx*rai pro¬ 
gramme plus its ability to keep Germany 
in step with its more inflation-prone 
neighbours depends on just this. 

Unfortunately the auguries for such a 
change are not ver>' good. Over the past 
two or three months then* have been some 
straws in the wind that the German 
juiblic’s own view of what is a tolerable 
level of inflation may have altered a little. 
Certainly industry has been accepting and 
passing on price rises with a good deal 
more alacrity than it has in the past. But 
it would i^e wrong to think that Herr 
Schiller makes remarks about the dangers 
of inflation just for public consumption, 
riierc is every reason to believe that he 
really means it. Both in the Economics 
and the Finance Ministries the macro¬ 
economic horizons have not altered an 
inch following Herr Brandt’s rise to 
power. 

But it might just be possible for Herr 
Schiller to run the economy a little faster 
than would otherwise be the feasible limit 
if ho can hold down wages and prices 
directly. This is what Konzertierte 
Aktion (concerted action) is designed to 
do. And it is his hopes for a prices and 
incomes policy that most sharply differen¬ 
tiates Herr Schiller from his Christian 
Democrat predecessors. Experience in 
other countries hardly supports such 
enthusiasm. But since 1967 Herr Schiller 
has sat employers and unions 14 times 



Too mony foctorioSt not onough rood spoeo 
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round his tabic, in the hope of willinji^ 
them to think of the right numbers, Ilis 
main p«*rsuasive weapon so far has been 
the attractive concept of social sym¬ 
metry',” which means that profits and 
wages should rise at the same pace, 
according to the guidelines provide*d by 
him and the bright young economists he 
Ijrought into his ministry. I'hc trouble so 
far is that his guidelines have been wrong. 
As a result, during 1967 and 1968 there 
was the amazing spectacle of unions 
asking for too little, so that profits enjoyed 
a growth rate several times that of wages. 
And Herr Schiller hardly endeared himself 
to the unions when he came along after 
the main contracts had been signed and 
complained that they were pitched too 
low. 

The result was the burst of unofficial 
strikes in September. In a sense unofficial 
is a misnomer. They may have started at 
the grass roots, hut they gave the impres¬ 
sion of being })rctty well organised, and 
certainly would have quickly beconn* 
official had it not been for the heavy 
penalties w'hich the unions w'ould have 
suffered had they broken their contracts. 
Nevertheless they made the union leader¬ 
ship realise twci things: that in future 
contracts should not run for longer than 
a year (in some cases they have got rid 
of the fixed time period altogether); and 
that, secondly, they might just he a little 
o\it of tiHicli with the mood of the rank 
and file. Apart fnjin leoiling the channels 
of rommunicatioii, they are therefoie 
likely to make sure that they do not make 
the satne mistake again, even for a Social 
Democrat economics minister witli some 
social goodies Uf) his sleeve. And after a 
couple of years of Herr Schiller's lecture 
hall techniques, tliis lime round they are 
coming complete with their own chalk, 
lilackhoard and well develoj)ed view of 
what should happen to the economy. (In 
front of the tall gloaming block housing 
the DOB, or trade union federation in 
Diisseldorf, there is a .separate think tank 
studed with economists.) 

Herr Schiller is therefore going to ha\'e 
to h(' very persuasive that prices really 
will slow down tf) their accustomed crawl. 
But he is notably failing to obtain 
assurances from the employers on this 
prnnl. On the contrary, even firms cling¬ 




ing to resale price maintenance (account¬ 
ing lor about 10 }ht cent of retail 
turnover) are pushing up their prices. 'I'he 
only official instniinent in the price field 
is tlie tartel t^flue in west Berlin, which 
has tlie usual kind of |)owers against juuce 
agretfinents and the abuse of monopoly 
j^ositions but none at all against tlte 
growth of monopoly power as such. I'he 
Social Democrats have i)lans to cliange 
this, but not in any dramatic way, for the 
siin[)le reason that althougli they want to 
sivivv that they are aware of the demo¬ 
cratic dangers of big business, they alse 
realise that in many industries dynamic 
oligopolies provide the most efficient 
solution. Currently it lcx)ks as though they 
are leaning towards a British type mono¬ 
polies commission, which would not be 
eniharrassed by rigid a priori rules of the 
American typi*. 

lleiT Schiller, with his industrial hat on, 
is cc'rtainly not going to be averse to 
intervening in the economy wliere he 


tliinks indirect means for raising efficiency 
are insufficient. One way' of raising 
growth prospects and hence providing 
loom for government spending is hy 
pushing up activity rates. As a later article 
shows, something may be done by 
smoothing out regional imbalances. 
There arc also particular industries, 
like energy, where only governmeni 
inter\ention is going to bring 
change quickly enough. But in terms of 
overall economic policy Hen Schiller’s 
industrial and inierventionist hats are not 
likely to bring more than fringe results. 
One comes liack to the basic problem that 
so long as the government keejis price 
stability as its top priority, Germany is 
not going to be a very comfortable 
economic neighbour, 'i'he unions’ new 
mood of militancy may achieve what any 
amount of economic co-ordination in 
Brussels wall not. But given the leal 
ilanger of a recession in 1971 one cannot 
couiil on this. 


Energy—Schiller's problem 
child 


Considering Germany’s pre-eminence in 
industries, like chemicals, which require 
very large quantities of cheap fuel, its 
energy industry has been allowed to 
remain disorganised, and in the crucial 
sector of oil, unGerman for a curiously 
long time. It took Herr Schiller’s appear¬ 
ance at the Economics Ministry for 
rationalisation to start in the coal mines, 
which like those in other countries have 
had a rough time in the past ten years or 
so. Only 20 years ago coal accounted for 
85 per cent of energy consumption. Its 
share, today little more than 40 per cent, 
will have dropped to around 30 per cent 
hy 1975. 

But up to the recession in 1966-67, 
when grave unrest among miners almost 
threatened to topple the government, 
German politicians thought that they 


could buy off trouble by pumping more 
than DM1,000 million a year into 
the industry in the form of grants to pits 
out of production, subsidies to coal users 
and redundant miners. On lop of this 
coal has been heavily protected for years 
now by high import duties, heavy taxes 
on oil (among the highest in Europe) and 
restrictions on the expansion of oil 
refineries. But although half of the Ruhr 
mines were closed down in the last 
decade, there was no overall strategy 
which could turn an over-sized, highly 
fragmented industry into an operation 
able to cope profitably with competition 
from oil and nuclear power. As a result 
many coal miners suffered unnecessary 
hardships during the recession. 

The domestic oil industry has also been 
in a mess, with the international oil 
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majors dominating the market. Until 
recently the government, unlike those of 
France or Italy, had done nothing to pro¬ 
mote the eight German-owned companies, 
which control a mere quarter of the 
market. Like the coal mines their profit¬ 
ability has been negligible. But it was 
only in 1966 and 1967 that the crisis fully 
revealed itself. All sorts of solutions were 
bandied around, ranging from a giant 
energy company, which would absorb 
both coal mines and the oil refineries, to 
the nationalisation of the coal industry. 

After a year of frantic wrangling, mainly 
between Bonn, the miners’ unions and the 
steel producers who largely owned the 
mines, Herr Schiller imposed his own 
solution. A special coal bill was passed 
in May 1968 which more or less forced 
the comparies in the Ruhr (the Saar was 
left out of the deal) to sell their mines 
to a central, government backed holding 
company, the Ruhrkohle Aktiengesell- 
schaft, if they did not want to lose all 
exchequer subsidies. I'he Ruhrkohle AG 
was set up in November, 1968. 

Now a year later, it is ready to start 
its job of shaping the industry into a 
viable unit. Bonn has ensured a })retty 
tight grip through a specially appointed 
coal overlord, Herr Woratz. He sets the 
production and sales targets, and then 
the board of the AG, or rather its seven 
operating companies, have to get on with 
achieving them. In the event Herr 
Woratz’s latest production forecasts arc 
a far cry from the figures bandied around 
in the blackest days of the coal crisis, 
thanks to the j^resent boom in coal 
demand (coking coal is actually short). 
Instead of a cut back from 125 million 
tons in 1966 to as little as 90 million tons 
by 1970 (as experts had forecast) the 
miners can dig up as much coal (112 
million tons) as last year and even slightly 
more in 1970-71—and hope to sell it all, 
acc.ording to Herr Woratz. But this assumes 
that Germany will continue to export 
around 33 million tons a year. The home 
market itself will not take very much 
more than 85 million tons by 1973. 

Herr Schiller s attempt to .solve the oil 
industry’s problems has been less success¬ 
ful. The new oil exploration company set 
up this spring, with a loan of DM575 
million from the exchequer to finance 
new oil concessions, may—' with some luck 
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Going down, but not out 

give the Germans a bit more crude oil 
of their own. At the moment only 
8 million tons out. of a total of 100 million 
tons of crude oil refined in Germany come 
from wells they own. But the small band 
of German companies will still suffer from 
the cut-throat competition of an ever- 
increasing number of foreign companies 
and the lack of the tax advantages (like 
depletion and depreciation allowances) 
their rivals enjoy. 

Last year the threat by the French 
Gompagnie Fraiu^aise de Petroles to swal¬ 
low Gelsenkirchner Bergwerke (GBAG), 
the largest of German oil companies and 
the only one with any sizeable crude oil 
scju»*cc outside Germany (in Libya) forced 
the federal government to think of a 
policy for oil, fast. It could not (and did 
not want to) change its open door policy. 
But at the same time the eight oil pro¬ 
ducers were not prepared to set up a com¬ 
pany similar to the Ruhrkohle AG. In 
the end one of the large chemical pro¬ 
ducers made the decision for Bonn. In 
December, 1968, Badischc Anilin and 
Sodafabriken (BASF) took over Winter- 


Until the recession in l%6-67 regional 
experts knew that income per head was 
at least twice as high in key industrial 
areas like Hamburg or the Ruhr as in the 
agricultural backlahds of Bavaria, for 
example. For the general public, however, 
the successive booms by and large covered 
up whatever discrepancies existed. But 


xliii 

shall, w'hich together with GBAG and 
V'EBA (partly state-owned) make up the 
thiee iarge.st producers, while GBAG 
landed in ilie fold (»f the largest Ciennan 
electricity producer, Rheinisch-West- 
falisclie Elektrizitatswerk. I'hus the small 
German oil stake is now' out of reach 
of foreign companies, if still without 
an adeejuate structure. The large pri¬ 
vately owned companie.s have strong 
parents and most of the remaining ones 
are safe t)ecause they are wfiolly or partly 
government owned. And scKuier or later 
vertical integration into petrochemicals 
and chemicals is bound to bring them 
together with their main client, the 
chemical industry. 

The sooner the other oil companies find 
a strong chemical parent the better, be¬ 
cause from about tlie middle of the next 
decade onwards natural gas and later on 
nuclear power will begin to count. Since 
1968 Germany has been supplementing 
its north German natural gas supplies 
with Dutch imports. By the middle of 
the next decade the Russians will send 
3,000 million cubic metres a year to Ger¬ 
many, mainly to the south. By 1975 
natural gas may account for a tenth of the 
total energy consumption. Even by then, 
however, the other .source of energy, 
nuclear power, will still accxmnt for only 
.3 per cent of consumption, coni|)arei(l with 
10 per cent in Britain. Among the present 
900 MW of nuclear capacity installed, 
there is still no large commercial reactor. 
Bui by 1972 the first two, of around 
660 MW each, which are being built by 
the Siemens-AEO consortium, should 
start ofjoruting. 

\ whole string of nuclear power 
stations, among them a 1,000 MW plant 
for RWE, are on order or on the drawing 
board. Optimistic forecasts assume that 
by 1980 25,000 lo 30,000 MW of nuclear 
c^ipacily, accounting for 40 per cent of all 
electricity generated then, will have been 
installed. But this will not be possible 
without a grK)d bit of concentration and 
rationalisation among the 2,000 to 3,000 
generating boards, dotted all over 

(iennany. Many local authorities, 

especially in the .soutli, still take enor¬ 
mous pride (at enormous cost), in 

generating their own electricity. At the 
Economics Ministry electricity is a top 

priority, jjarticularly since the big chemi¬ 
cal companies have been making angry 
noises about the fjrices they have to pay 
compared with what they can obtain 
elsewhere in Europe. But whether the 
necessary political steam can be generated 
is another matter. 


the angry shouts of thousands of jobless 
miners in the Ruhr and Saar in 1967 and 
an alarming number of unemployed in 
the agricultural areas in northern 
Germany and Bavaria produced what had 
not been possible under successive govern¬ 
ments : the birth of a medium-term 
development programme for . the regions, 


Not all Germany is rich 
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whicli for the hrst time ro-(jrdinated the 
efforts and resr^urces of Bonn and the 
Lander, previously poured all over the 
place in a rather aimless way, and not 
infrequently in rivalry with each other. 

West CJermany’s basic problem is to 
close the wideninf< income gap l>etween 
the towns and the country. Official eflorts 
are concentrated on attracting industry 
to the large farming areas (which account 
for about one-half of the west Ciemian 
area) and preventing a further flood of 
people to the overcrowded towns. By 
comparison, the development problems in 
the 40 km wide strip of land along the 
border with east Germany are relatively 
small, though in the past the bulk of the 
government funds has been poured into 
this area* because of the political weight it 
carries. 

But if some of Germany’s experts are 
right, then Germany’s regional structure 
may be facing two significant shifts in the 
next 20 yeafs or so which will require 
a change in the present development 
strategy. By 1990, for instance, it may be 
necessary to offer considerably higher 
incentives in the north than in the south 
of Germany. And investment in hotels 
and trade business rather than in manu¬ 
facturing may have to be favoured most. 
The pull of south Ciermany is already 
fairly evident: the people who have left 
the Ruhr in recent years have gone to 
places like Stuttgart or Munich. These 
southern towns, rather than northern 
capitals like Hamburg or Hanover, have 
increased their economic power most in 
recent years. Petrochemical, chemical and 
consumer durable f)lants have been 
attracted by good transport conditions in 
genera] and the Rhine in particular. 

But by far the most decisive factor for 
this shift is that life in the south is much 
more pleasant and healthy. Recent 
regional studies have shown that living 
conditions, and the scope of things to do 
in one’s leisure time, now often matter as 
much as good roads and plenty of workers 
or jobs when it comes to choosing where 
to invest and work. At the moment 
tourism and other services play a rela¬ 
tively minor part in Germany’s develop¬ 
ment strategy, and of these only hoteliers 
enjoy the financial privileges of the 
manufacturers. But some people feel that 
by the end of the next decade the scope 
for any large-scale, new industrial, pro¬ 
jects will be fairly small and the authori¬ 
ties will have to turn mainly to service 
industries, like hotels, banks and retailing. 

Under the German constitution, the 
Lander, and not Bonn, are primarily 
responsible for regional policy. But since 
the beginning of this year, with the new 
jointly operated development programme, 
Bonn now has the real power. Without 
the recession in 1966-67 the Lander, 
which in the past have fought off any 
increasing influence from the centre, 
would never have swallowed this. 

The regional programme consists of 
12 so-called “ regional action pro¬ 
grammes ” set up by the L&ider them¬ 
selves for 12 areas which are 
g^Mominantly farmland and/or have 


depressed industries (like coal and tex¬ 
tiles) or are situat^ along the east 
Gennan border. These programmes, laid 
down for five years on a rolling basis, are 
jointly administered and financed by 
Bonn and the Lander (though all invest¬ 
ment over DMl million is vetted by Herr 
^philler’s ministry). But Bonn pays the 
larger share. Surprisingly, there is no 
place for the Ruhr in all this. In fact 
there were never more than 5-6 per cent 
unemployed there even in the recession. 

The number of people employed 
on the land has already dropped 
from 26 per cent of the total labour 
force in 1950 to 11 per cent in 1966. By 
1980 no more than 7 per cent will be 
fanners-^ and this is still more than 
double Britain’s figure now. At the 
moment farm incomes per head in some 
of the rural areas are about half of what 
they are elsewhere in Germany. To bring 
them up to two-thirds will mean that 
another 1 million farm workers will have 
to leave by 1980. Fortunately, they are 
desperately needed in industry and the 
service sector, Germany’s labour force as 
a whole is not likely to grow by very 
much more than 0.2 pei" cent per annum 
until 1980; while at the same time there 
is a more or less steady decline in working 
hours; 

Nevertheless some hew jobs will have 
to be created in tlie fanning regions, both 
be< ausc too much migration creates diffi¬ 
culties in the boom towns, and because 
people just do not like to move. (There are 
also strong political pre.ssures.) On Bonn’s 
calculations, an additional 40,000 jobs 
will he needed in the 12 regions each 
year, between now and 1980. But hope¬ 
fully only half of them will have to be 
.subsidised, assuming that each additional 
industrial job creates a new one in the 
service .sector. Two-thirds of the new jobs 
would be for cx-farin workers, the rest 
for peoi)lc leaving industries which are 
declining or in the middle of a shake-u[), 
and for people living along the east 
German border. 1'his will cost Bonn and 
the Lander an extra DM1,200 million a 
year in tax losses, subsidies and loans on 


top of their normal spending on infra¬ 
structure. 

Generally speaking an investor in one 
of the 12 regions will get 15 per cent 
of his investment paid by the state. This 
is nominally the same as in the past, but 
because part of it is now tax free, the 
net effect is nearly to double the incen¬ 
tive. Within these regions he must choose, 
on the philosophy of not spreading the 
butter too thin, a town of at least 20,000 
inhabitants and some basic infrastructure. 
In addition 35 key towns qualify for a 
20 per cent subsidy, and ano^er 12 along 
the east German border for 25 per cent. 
Existing companies outside the 252 
selected towns will also get subsidies for 
extension and modernisation. But the 
basic idea is to concentrate new develop¬ 
ment, rather than, as in the past, scatter 
it about. 

Herr Schiller’s new programme ha.s had 
a promising start. During the first ten 
months of this year, 3L5(X) new jobs 
which qualify for subsidies have been 
planned, well ahead of the yearly target 
of 20,000. Among them are a Volkswagen 
plant in the border town of Salzgitter and 
three Michelin plants in Bamberg, Trier 
and in the Saar. 'Fhis is easy enough to 
achieve in boom times. The longer term 
worries remain. Many people fear that 
the income gap between people along the 
east German Ixjrder and in the rest of 
Geririany will widen further unless the 
rate there is raised above 15 per cent. 
At some point, the remaining fanning 
areas outside the present programmes will 
have to be turned into development areas 
(at the moment, only about half of 
Germany’s farms are part of the pro¬ 
gramme). And, compared with what other 
European countries spend to lure inves¬ 
tors into depressed areas, Germany comes 
out worst, although admittedly it has less 
extreme problems. But Herr Schiller pre¬ 
fers to spend money in infrastructure such 
as roads aiid schools, than on indis¬ 
criminate subsidies. And the example of 
Sicily, where there is little else but invest¬ 
ment grants of up to 60 per cent—and no 
investors—seems to prove his point. 
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ASK THE ECONOMIST? 

Economics and Policy; A Historical Study 
By Donald Winch. 

ffodder and Stoufihton. ;^66 pages. 63s. 

In a world in which Keynes's picture 
appears on the cover of Time the economic 
debates of the past have an increasingly 
wide appeal. Any day now they may 
sj)read into tfie pages of the colt)ur supple¬ 
ments. There is plenty of drama in 
economic decision-taking, and it is always 
intriguing to see how little the ageiula 
changes and to pick out a familiar echo 
in earlier battles. Professor Winch com¬ 
ments on the “repetitious note" struck 
centuries ago in the diagnosis of the 
English disease in Britannia Lanj^uens : 

Her industries arc uncompetitive ; her rate 
of innovation and growth is sluggish ; her 
workers and managers arc' lazy : her luono- 
mic system is hidr-bound. All that seems to 
change is the country with whom the 
unfavourable comparisons are made Iloh 
land, France, Germany, the United States, 
Japan, the <ommon market countries. 

His h(K)k (thf‘ third of the publishers' 
Twentieth Century Studies, follow'ing 
religion and medicine) traces the interplay 
of economic thought and pf>licy from 1900 
onwards, the rise of a professional i*om- 
munity (^f economists, the evolution <»f 
their ideas on social problems and their 
influence on the policies adopted. It is a 
fascinating story even ff it lca\'cs one 
asking what influence economists did exert 
in the end. 'lechnological development 
in economics seems to he as protracted as 
in industry', with the added inconvenience 
of obsolescence as the woild itself changes, 
so that what gains acceptance a generation 
too late may be positively harmful : 
economic truth, like the medlar, is apt to 
become rotten before it is ripe. 

The most powerful influence on jjolicy 
i.s always the pressure of events, hut how 
that pressure operates depends on the 
out](M)k and ideas of those who make the 
decisions (including their advisers). If one 
goes through the issues selected by 
Professor Winch the picture that emerges 
is pretty depressing. Was welfare econo¬ 
mics in the hands of Marshall and Pigou 
more than a rickety support for limited 
state intervention to improve the workings 
of the price system and without much 
connection with the forms of intervention 
that emerged ? What did “ tariff reform ” 
—dear to the pioneers of the London 
School of Economics-—<jwe to agitation by 
economists either in defeat before the first 
world war or in victory in the thirties ? 
As for unemployment, did the ideas of 
economists late the least effect until (by 
good luck) it disappeared in the war and 


(thanks to .still more good luck) remained 
negligible when the war was o\'cr 
Profes.sor Wirjch reaches no such deva.stat- 
irjg conclusion, Imt he shows how little 
ju.slificaiion there is for attrilmting to 
official policy (still Ic.ss to ecoruMuists) the 
rcct»verv' in the thirties. 

Since he confines himself to tlie Anglo- 
Saxon world and concentrates largely on 
the interwar period, it is inevitable that 
his story sliouid he v^ritten largely round 
the doinmaiit figure of Keynes. In some 
ways it is a counterpart tt) the recent 
study by Herbert Stein of “'I’he Fiscal 
Kevtdution in America," with the emphas’s 
falling mainly on Britain rather than the 
L'liited States. It was Keynes’s primary 
(ontrihution to make us think of a 
managed economy rather than of a self- 
adjusting system that might call for inter¬ 
vention in detail to make it work better 
But the sustained oflort of management 
that preoccupied him was one directed to 
full employment rather than faster growth 
after full employmtnt had been leathed 
(a somewhat academic issue before the 
war) ; and it was financial and fiscal 
insimmeiiLs—the capital maiket and the 
budgetto which !ie looked loi remedies. 
All tills is ({uite properly reflected in 
Piofe.s.sor Winch's neglect of other matters, 
foi no issue of polic’y was so important as 
uneinploymeni and no instrument so mis- 
u.sed as fiscal policy. 

Yet if economics does nothing else it 
converts the paradoxes of the past into 
the platitudes of today, 'riierc was a time 
when unemployment itself was a paradox 
and could not he cured becau.se ii()lM>dy 
could account for its existence. 'I'lie 
the{irelical framework in terms of which 
remedies were exaniinetl presiipposetl, at 
worst, fluctuations around full employ¬ 
ment so that additional .spending meant 
inflation, additional inve.stment in one 
direction meant lcs.s in anothei, and .so on. 
riic Treasury view, now thought so 
absurd, was held by sensible people includ¬ 
ing at one stage Keynes himself. As 
Professor Winch shows, state intervention 
on an industry-hy-industry ha.sis smacking 
of the corporate state rested on the same 
refusal to tackle the problem as a geneial 
deficiency of demand. How far the diffi¬ 
culties of industrial adjustment between 
the wars would liave yielded to better 
demand management alone remains, how¬ 
ever, an open question. No doubt it is 
true that “ the domeMic forces of expan¬ 


sion were luH strong enough to take up 
the .shock when the foreign trade engine 
startt^J to misfire." But a strengthening 
of those forces by itself would not have 
prevented heavy unemployment. 

Profe.s.sor Winch has little to say alxmt 
gioA'th, and his analysis of postwar poliev 
is necessarily sketchy and rather super¬ 
ficial. He is also deliberately selective in 
avoiding i.ssiic.s ol international econoniu' 
and financial policy and tieat.s micro- 
ec<»iK)niic issues only incidcnUilly. But as 
an account ol the evolution of thought 
about unemployment and what to do 
about it, the fumhlings and humhiings of 
lialf a century, it would he hard to 
improve on this readable yet scholarly and 
impressive study. Prtjfe.s.sor Winch knows 
the liteiature of modem economics 
ihoioughly, IS an excellent guide to its 
hearing ini issues id poIic\, and wiiles with 
good-tempered clanl\. 

UNFORTUNATE ENTANGLEMENT 

Orange and Stuart, 1641-72 

By Pieter Geyl. Translated by Arnold 

Pomcrans. 

Wt'idcnlcld and Nicolson. 434 pages. 65s. 

Students of seventeenth century Euro- 
pe.ui liistoiv will he glad 1(» ha\'e this 
translation of Profess(»r Clt'yl's "Oianje en 
Stuart." The hook had a somewhat 
chequered histon, perhaps in keeping w'ilh 
its chaiMctei. The first part was wiitu^n 
at inteival.s in the period 1923-28 ; the 
second half was not finished until some 
ten \ears later ; the hook was published 
in H*3(^ ; ami now, tliirty years later, we 
have the hist EngHsh version. Perhaps 
not suijii isiiigly, the IxKik seems a little 
dated and is certainly uneven in quality : 
the earlier chapters are illuminating and 
authoritative, the later ones much less s(». 

Prolessi>i’ (Jcyl was a great historian, 
w'ho relisiied ccmtioveisy, and wlio argued 
with passion and authority foi jiarticular 
theses that commanded his intellectual 
allegiance. In this hook he w'as concerned 
to prove, against the (laims of other Dutch 
historians like Japiske, that on balance, 
and despite the triumphs of William 111 , 
the Orange interest, its ambitions and 
capacity for intrigue enhanced by the 
dynastic tics with England, was deeply 
injurious to the true interest of the 
Netherlands. 

At the end i)f the day the close lies whith 
bound Orange to England . . . proved fatal 
It) thi- internal politics of the Republic and 
placed her in bondage tu England. The 
dyiiastK elcineiit of the alliance and the 
intensification of party strife incTeasingly 
paralysed the hand of the Dutch state and 
led to the total collapse of the old Republic. 

I’here is a great deal of substance in this 
thesi.s, af any rate as regards the early 
years. Profcs.sor (ieyl brings out force¬ 
fully, in the brilliant analysis of his opening 
c hapters, the deplorable results, in intr-igue 
and near treachery, of the English lies 
that followed the marriage of the future 
Stadtholder William II with Mary of 
England, daughter of Charles I. He is 
abundantly right to contrast the sorry 
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figures of the princes, Frederick Henry 
and William II, with the splendid talents 
and superb achievements of John I)e Witt 
in his nineteen years of power Holland’s 
Crrand Pensionary. But the picture as a 
whole is unbalanced (especially as the 
stop- is not taken beyond 1672 ). 'I'he most 
serious defect of the book is its failure to 
deal with, or to recognise, the changed 
situation in the later years after, say, 
1665 ; the manifest decline in De Witt's 
ability ; his inflexibility and the arrogance 
of the oligarthy which he controlled ,* his 
refusal to try to compromise with the 
Orange party while there was still time ; 
the disastrous failure of his foreign policy 
at a time when the United Provinces most 
needed friends. William III was left to 
save a 'defeated army and a divided 
country half-occupied and more than half 
beaten. 

Altogether, this is a book to be read and 
admired, but not to be swallowed whole. 

SUDAN'S ROAD TO 
INDEPENDENCE 

Inipcrialism and Nationalism in the 
Sudan : A Study in Constitutional and 
Political Development, J8gg-ig§6 

By Muddathir’Abd Al-Rahim. 

Oxiord University Press, (Oxford Studies 
in African Affairs.) 290 pages. 63 s. 

The Sudan provides one of the purplest 
passages in the romance of British 
imperialism. The villain of the story was 
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at first a Sudanese, “the tyrant, the 
opprcsi^r, the scoutjge. of the Sudan, the 
hypocrite, the ^minated Khalifa.” 
Although the Brilbh had reconquered the 
Sudan in the naixile of the ruler of Egypt, 
50 years later it was the ruler of Egypt, 
“Colonel Nasser,” and his representative 
in the ^ Sudan, “ the dancing Major ” 
Salah Salim, who had become the villain.s 
of the Imperial myth. The hero remained 
constant. He was the district commissioner, 

a perfect gentle knight, sans peur et sans 

reprofhe, . . . entirely selfless, he thinks of 

one thing only, the welfare of the Sudanese. 

The Sudan has not figured so largely 
in the anti-imperialist romance. In this, 
the hero is the people, truly represented 
only by the party to which the writer 
belongs, and the unchanging villain i.s the 
Briti.sh government. 

A.s befits a product of the Oxford 
University Press, Mr Abd Al-Rahim’s 
book owes nothing to these traditions. It 
provides a lucid account of British rule in 
the Sudan. The first part examines the 
effect of the Mahdist .successes on British 
policy in Egypt, the considerations that 
led to the reconquest, the thinking behind 
the so-called Condominium Agreement, 
and describes the development of the 
administration up to 1936 . The second 
part describes, in .somewhat greater detail, 
the rise of nationalism and the stages 
through which the Sudan passed on the 
way to independence in 1956 . It i.s a 
complicated plot with three protagonists, 
Briti.sh, Egyptians and Sudanese. British 
and Sudanese writers are generally fair 
to each other, but both are often unfair 
to fjgyptians. Egyptian writers are .some¬ 
times fair to tlic Sudanese but almost 
always unfair to the British. Mr Abd 
Al-Rahim has done justice to the case 
of all three. It is even more to his credit 
tliat he has been able to deal even- 
handedly with the often bitterly divided 
sections of Sudane.se opinion. 

The main threads of his account are 
two. The first is the failure of the Anglo- 
Egvptian Agreement of January 1 R 99 to 
provide a satisfactory legal basis for 
British rule in the Sudan, once British 
rule in Egypt was no longer unquestioned 
after the first world war. He shows how 
this agreement extended the essential 
fal.seness of Britain’s position in Egypt to 
the Sudan and thus added an extra dimen¬ 
sion of bitterness to the tragedy of Anglo- 
Egyptian relation.s and distorted the 
development of nationalism in the Sudan. 

'File .second thread is the central import¬ 
ance of European education in the 
development of nationalism. The Sudan 
provides a laboratory example of this 
importance, and of the futility of trying 
to slow the growth of nationalism by 
Lugard’s policy of indirect rule. Mr Abd 
Al-Rahim quotes efTectlvely from Sir 
James Currie, an early director of educa¬ 
tion in the Sudan, who wrote that, in 1926 , 

the spiM tarle could be beheld of young 
administrators diligently searching for lost 
tribes and vanished chiefs, and trying to 
resurrect a social .system that had passed 
away for ever. 

It is greatly to the credit of British 


administrators in the Su^n unlike 
the mien of Rhodesia or Saudi Africa, 
they h^ grown out these policies by 
the early 19408 . 

This IS an important contribution, not 
only to the history of the Sudan, but algo 
to 4he history of the 'uhole sitruggle 
between European imperialism and the 
nationalism it begot in Africa and Asia. 

THE VIEW f ROM DENMARK HILL 

Psychiatry in Medicine : Retrospect and 
Prospect 

By Denis Hill. 

Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust. 194 
pages. I2S fid. 

In this monograph Sir Denis Hill, who 
holds at the Maudsley Hospital England's 
and arguably Britain’s, top job in 
psychiatry, is at pains to emphasise the 
preposition in his book’s title. For cen¬ 
turies psychiatry and psychiatrists were 
apart from medicine, looking after the 
psychotic and the subnormal in their 
a.sylums. Only in the past 40 years and 
especially in the past 15 (open-doors, 
phenothiazine drugs, community care, 
psychiatric units in general hospitals) 
have they rejoined the mainstream ; in 
the process they have expanded the 
meaning of the word medicine by adding 
to the mad many of those who would 
formerly have been called sad or bad. 

The story is becoming rather familiar 
and in recounting it again Profes.sor Hill 
performs an act of piety dictated by his 
major theme. Later, when he is 
describing the consequences of psychiatry’s 
return to the medical fold and announcing 
his minor themes, the book comes alive— 
and becomes controversial and much more 
exciting. Does “ community care ” 
impose too great a strain on the relatives 
of the returned psychotic patient ? Just 
how inadequate are the services for help¬ 
ing emotionally disabled children ? Is 
enough psychiatric help given to the 
mysterious group of patients who refer 
themselves tu accident and emergency 
department.s—for instance, tablet swal¬ 
lowers and those with bodily symptoms 
that have no physical cause ? Has the 
mushrooming growth of outpatient 
psychiatry and of continuing social care 
to families on the one hand, and the 
increase in group practice among family 
doctors (“You never know who you’ll 
.see ”) on the other, led to confusion about 
who nowadays is the “ personal clinician ” 
with continuing responsibility for the 
whole patient ? And need this clinician 
always be a doctor or could he/shc be a 
social caseworker or a psychotherapist ? 

Sir Denis has firm views on these and 
on the other topics he tosses into the ring. 
'Fhese others not unexpectedly include the 
need for radical changes in basic medical 
training, the impact that the Seebohm 
Committee’s recommendations, if carried 
out, would have on community care, and 
the need, imperative if expensive (e.g. 400 
more psychiatrists as a start), for easier 
access to psychotherapy within the health 
service. Throughout the book there are, 
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predictably again, repeated pleas for 
hardheaded research into the efficacy 
of all these fresh ways of looking after and 
treating the psychiatrically sick and handi¬ 
capped. 

The book’s low price and its author’s 
poskion should ensure that it is widely 
read. Unfortunately it shows evidence of 
hasty writing and inadequate proof-read¬ 
ing. There are a hundred useful references 
but—and this is culpable in a book that 
itself is destined to become a }KX)k of 
reference—no index. 

FROM THE HORSE'S MOUTH 

Tlie Persian Land Reform, 1962-1966 
By Ann K. 'S. Lambton. 

Oxford University Press, 398 pages. 84s. 

This is a book that only Professor 
Lambton could have written, since it com¬ 
bines the resuks of a lifetime's .<tudy of 
Persian history with long experience ot the 
life of the peasants throughout the coun¬ 
try. Her “ Landlord and Peasant in 
Persia” (1953), which was used for 
guidance by the Persian reformers, dealt 
with an oppressive and Static land system, 
now observed in the proce.ss of change. To 
the specialist in Persian studies, her 
scholarly exposition of the intricate legisla¬ 
tion will prove of permanent value, 'lb the 
social scientist, confronted with a policy 
the results of which defy ordinary methods 
of evaluation, the interest lies in the direct 
contact with the peasants, not as question¬ 
naire fodder, but as people, whom she 
thanks in her preface for their help, 
hospitality and friendship over many 
years, “which has contributed to rn> 
knowledge and understanding of the 
Persian countryside.” I’hose who know 
how Professor Lambton traveils will under¬ 
stand how and why she was able to get 
the truth from the horse’s mouth, some¬ 
times in typically peasant comment 
(“ Freedom is good for us ”), sometimes 
in significant reticence. The masterly 
Chapter XII, under the unpromising title 
of “ The Investigation and Solution of 
Disputes,” takes the lid off a traditional 
.society in 'the stress of conflicts in which 
“ dissimulation was practised by all,” but 
where justice was sometimes seen to be 
done in their settlement. 

From this thorough investigation, the 
piciture emerges of an important and 
genuine social change, half completed, 
with irreversible scx:ial benefits in the first 
stage. The second stage, introduced after 
the resignation of Dr Arsanjani (who died 
in 1969), represented a weakening of the 
original aim, but, though ambivalent, 
“was by no means wholly retrogressive, 
as some of its critics have claimed.” Where 
land has been redistributed, the pea.sants 
cultivate better, using more fertiliser, and 
rural living standards have risen. Where 
the land is over-populated, however, 
redistribution could not make much 
difference (as in other Asian countries). 

From the economic standpoint, the 
great defect in the policy was the failure 
to enforce control of water supplies and 
improvement of irrigation within the 


implementation of the reform laws, in the 
absence of which landowners in some 
villages have been able to deprive peasants 
of the water rights which should attach 
to their land. Its great merit, in a country 
where the gulf between government and 
governed has always been wide, was the 
gain in peasant independence and self- 
confidence achieved through the co¬ 
operatives. “ It would he a tragedy,” says 
Profes.sor Lambton, 

if there were now a change in direction and 
the Central Org^anisation for Rural Co¬ 
operatives were either neglected ur starved 
of funds, or forced to abandon sound 
co-operative principless 

Since the incorporation of this organisa¬ 
tion in the Ministiy of Land Reform in 
1967 , events have confirmed her mis¬ 
givings. 'Fhe co-operatives have been 
weakened by shortage of credit ; new 
irrigation projects, in particular the 
Khuzistan Water and Electricity Autho¬ 
rity, have not been tied in with the 
farmers’ new incentives ; and the essential 
follow-<through in rural development has 
been cut back by recent planning 
decisions. 

PURPOSE-BUILT 

City Fathers : The Early History of Town 
Planninfi in Britain 

By Colin and Rose Bell. 

Borne and Rockliff The Cresset Press. 
216 pages, including illustrations. 70 .S. 

Some towns just happen, others are made 
for a purpose. This account of town- 
planning in Britain through the cen¬ 


turies is a reminder of just how varied 
the purposes are. There are plantation 
towns, .such as Edward 1st bunt to sub¬ 
due the Welsh and eighteenth century 
nol)leinen built to subdue the Scots. There 
are spa-towns, racBway towns, even a 
canal town (Stou'rport, Worcs.). There 
arc indu.Urial towns, of which the direst 
example is Middlesbrough, grid-planned 
and jerry-built on a marsh in the flush 
of mid-Victorian expansion. 'Fherc are 
rural idylls, like Milton Abbas, built to 
the whim of an eighteenth centur>' land 
owner. The master-planners themselves 
provide a fund of historical anecdote with 
which the authors have a lot of fun ; 
but their book, though wide-ranging and 
readable, is most to be recommended for 
its e.xcelleiit pictures. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Thk Foundations of the Modern World: 
Parts Onr and Two, 1300-1775. By l.ouis 
Gott.srhalk, L. C. Markinney and E. H. 
Pritchard. Allen and Unwin under the auspices 
of Unesto. 1,170 pages, illustrated. the set. 
Volume four in the Uneseo ** History of Man¬ 
kind : Cultural and Scientific Development.'’ 
It is in two parts, one dealing with the political, 
ei'cjnnmic and social background, and the other 
with literature, arts, .science and education. 

William Blake : Songs of Innocence and 
Hxperierue. Edited by Margaret Botlrall. Mac- 
rntllan. 245 pages. 3f,s dothbound, 13s paper- 
bound. 

A new vr)lume in the Casebook series of selected 
critical essays, which includes both contem¬ 
porary and modern studies. The introduction 
deals with thi- work's critical history. 

Industrial Britkin: The North East. By 
John W'. House. David and Charles. 256 pages, 
inrlviding illustrations. 95s. 


A Treasury of InfornialioD on India t 
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Management education: crossroads ahead 


M.uia^rinrnt (-dijc.iti()ii is a 
panacea.^ I-ikr inrrRcrs and 
rarioiiaJjs;itioii, it is siifjposrd to 
br a form of ma.^ic by which 
British industry is to be trans¬ 
formed int(j a vigorous forre, in 
the forefront ut terhnolo^ical 
proi^iess, and commercially capa¬ 
ble of taking on the rest of the 
wfirld. 'The supposed importance 
of management education has 
been enhanced by the rise of the 
now-fashionable theory that the 
“ gap" belw<*en American and 
Kuropean industry consists not of 
technology, but of management. 
And why is American manage¬ 
ment better than tin' European * 
Answer : because for half a 
century America has been bles.sed 
with a string of busiiie.ss .schools. 
I'hesi have become a recognised 
training ground for would-be 
top managers. 

J’his thinking has been current in 
Europe for a decade. But only 
Britain has acted. In I9():), with 
the Govertimcut’s blessing (and 
half the money coming from 
industry), business schools were s^t 
up in London and Manchester. 
And meanwhile, over the past 
five years, demand for manage¬ 
ment education of all sorts has 
mirshfoomed, including courses 
run at the new management cen- 
ties in tnany universiries, at 
technical colleges, by consultants, 
by training boards, by professional 
associations, as well as business 
schools in Britain and abroad. 


fhe f)roci'.ss has now run far 
enough for some sort of ajrprai.sal 
to be made. And the Government 
will soon have to make its 
choices for the next pha.se, begin¬ 
ning with the next Univer.sity 
(irants Committee qiriiKpicnnium 
ill 197...*. Meanwhile, with the 
publication of the Marii rejiort 
this w'cek by the Briti.sh In.stitiite 
of Management, the reaction of 
indicstry to this new phenomenon 
i.s coming into focu.s. 

There are three principal forms 
of management education : 
Diplomas m Management Studies 
courses run at eollegi's of further 
education. 

Postgraduate course.s, ii.sually t<^r 
one or two years, for graduates 
with no busiiie.ss experience, or 
a few y<*ars’ experience. Products 
of tbesi' courses have come to be 
known as bu.sinoss graduates. 
'Tlu'ir ipialibcalion corre.sponds to 
the MBA awarded by Jlaixard 
Busine.ss School and other Ameri¬ 
can management .schools. 

Post-experience courses, usually 
for three months. "Jhi'.'-r are for 
middle managers aged but 

mainly in the middle 30s. 

Up to 1985 British management 
education wa.s caught in a vicious 
circle. Most of the courses w'cre 
run by colleges of further edu¬ 
cation. By American standards 
the level w'as widely regarded as 
mediocre or low. Industrialists 
paid little attention to the quali¬ 
fications awarded. Still less would 


they dream of sending their fast- 
moving, able young managers off 
on such course.s as training for 
lop managemeiil. In con.seipience, 
tlu' colleges found it hard to 
attract either good teachers or 
good .students, 'i'he Tranks report 
in 19(13 was a blue])rinl for an 
e.scape from this strait jacket. 
Brand-new busine.ss schools were 
to be e.stabli.shed in London and 
Manchester on a par with the 
best Aniei’ican .sc'hool.s. Much 
smaller grants were al.so given to 
several universities t(» set iqi or 
Iniild up management (cntre.s. 

The chait below .shows the places 
now available, ^’et tlio.se in the 
bu.sine.ss scluuils and the better 
univei.sity centn-s are heavily 
oversubscribed ; while many other 
institutions ha\f “ iiiui.seil 
capacity " I'hc.se liiuiiiigs were 
revealed this week by Prole.s.sor 
H. B. Rose of the London Bu.si- 
iiess SchtKil, who .i.scribed the 
vacancies to “ lark of iinance and 
inadetpiate coiir.si ipiality ” and 
went on to attack “ undue 
fragmentation ' of the national 
management education eflori. 
BeL'au.se this ])]unge into maii- 
ageniem education was regarded 
as an emergency opcraiion, the 
idea was to put the emphasis, 
initially, on post-experience 
courses. Educating today’s man¬ 
agers was to lake piiority over 
the needs of tomorrow’s. In the 
event, the universities and 
business schools luu e divided their 
efforts more evenly between the 
two. Also, contrary to cxpccta- 
tion.s, they have put a good deal 
of cmpha.sis on re.searcli. And on 
both these points criticisms arc 
now beginning to be heard from 
businessmen. 

Too academic ? 

Take research hrst. Bluntly, many 
businessmen .say the business 
schools arc too concerned to 
e.stablish themselves as high grade 
academic institutions, with man¬ 
agement as a reputable academic 
discipline. In consequence, they 
have lo.st sight of the actual needs 
of the manager on the job. 
Courses, and especially post- 
experience courses, an* missing 
their target. 

'This is the the.sis of this w/M*k’s 
BIM report by Mr Alistair Mant. 



Managers" headmasters: Arthur 
Earle (London ); Grigor 
McClelland (Manchester) 


Ml Mant found that chief execu- 
tive.s nowadays are, on the whole, 
.seriously coiiceineil about lop 
maiiageis' inability to keep up 
with lati'.sl management tech¬ 
niques, to maintain communica¬ 
tions and relationships. But they 
were al.so highly doubtful about 
how far formal institutional man¬ 
agement courses were helping to 
remedy these defects. 

'They are much keener on “ in- 
conipany ” courses. Indeed there 
is a new fa.shion for ** organisa¬ 
tion development,” in which in 
effect a whole company is put 
through a specially devised man¬ 
agement education process. Mr 
Mant him.self argues that it is the 
company that is the ultimate 
consumer of management educa¬ 
tion and iinle.ss it gets tangible 
bciicht from the post-experience 
courses now on offer in business 
schooTs and elsewhere, then 
nobody does. 

However the.se courses are now, 
in effect, three-months crams for 
high fliers. Mr Mant qucstion.s 
whether clas.sroom ciamming is 
the ideal way to ensure 'that the 
learning and understanding of 
busincs-s seeps through into the 
management of the company 
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after the manager gets back to 
his desk. He also stresses that 
industry inevitably will always be 
nm largely by other types of 
manager (which he classifies as 
the backbone manager, the 
thwarted manager, etc), with only 
a leavening of high fliers. Noth¬ 
ing is now being done about these 
other types. Indeed after his 
three-months cram the high flier 
may experience “ bad communica¬ 
tions *’ with his colleagues. He will 
be more able to move, and per¬ 
haps also more ready to. If he 
does the company will have 
gained nothing. 

Industry's second grumble is that 
not only arc post-cxpcricncc 
courses missing their target, but 
simultaneously ^00 much effort 
is going into postgraduate courses. 
These are producing “ highly 
motivated ” young men. These 
demand high salaries, and exciting 
promotion prospcct.s. When things 
level off, then off they go. Often 
they end up as management con- 
.sultants. In America, where the 
business graduate has been around 
for much longer, banks and secu¬ 
rities firms .snap up a laigc 
number of each year’s crop. .Of 
those who do go into industry 
at glittering salaries, many are 
anyway fired within a year; 
American firm.s will often hire 
ten; then after a year promote the 
one who fits or is best and fire 
the other nine. Other American 
hrms will not hire them at all 
because they di.srupf the salary 
structure and “ relationships " Of 
those who become managing 
directors within ten years, many 
turn out to bo the sons of the 
founders of the firms anyway. 

Just reactionary? 

Busine.ss schools will tend to 
shrug olf these criticisms, as 
evidence of just how reactionary 
British bii.sinc.ss is, and ht‘W much 
more money needs to be spent on 
business schools to remedy this. 
More thoughtful business school 
academics ho^vcver will see a 
danger. Business sch<x)l courses 
arc now over-subscribed with 
good applicants. Part ol the attrac¬ 
tion of a middle management 
course is rubbing shoulders with 
50-100 other high grade middle 
managers who, collectively, can 
Icam much simply by working 
together for three months. If 
disillusion sets in this will cease 
to be so. Accordingly business 
schools might well find it worth 
giving more study and thought 
to just that happens in a company 
when a middle manager goes 
back. Five years later, has the 
company gained anything ? How 
can this gain be increased . 

As regards the business graduaitc, 
though, the business schopb can 
put up much stronger argumentt: 
--To neglect postgraduate 
bunness education would mean 
the long-term problem would not 
be solved. Crash courses for mid¬ 
dle managers arc nn substmitc, 


in the long run, for a system that 
can turn out a smooth flow of 
fully trained professional man¬ 
agers. 

—Middle management courses 
require more' teaching and more 
intensive teaching. Yet high grade 
business school teaching expertise 
is the scarcest resource in man¬ 
agement education today. 

—Because postgraduate courses 
include more thesis and project 
work for students, they arc more 
stimulating to the staff. I'hey can 
also be more easily linked with 
the staff's research projects, li 
business schools are to attract 
high grade .staff they must be 
given these research facilities. In 
addition there is a need for 
management research in Britain. 
Hitherto most research has been 
done i'll America, bavsed on Ameri¬ 
can business circumstancc.s. 'Hii-s 
is only partly relevant for British 
conditions. A few years ago there 
was hardly any case study 
material. This is changing now. 
—Postgraduate courses are needed 
a.s preliminary training for future 
management teachers. These arc 
now able to take PhDs at the 
two business schools, a.s well as 
at business .schools abroad. 

—There is a large unsatisfied 
demand for bu.siness graduates. 
New business graduates can nor¬ 
mally choose between six or seven 
reasonable job offers, British 
industry is now beginning to wake 
up to the business graduate. In 
iy05 only one of the 14 Britisli 
MBAs graduating from Harvard 
and MIT returned to Britain. Of 
the igtiB crop, 15 out of 21 came 
home. 

For this awakening part of the 
credit goes to the mi.ssionary zeal 
of the iicwl> formed Business 
(Jraduates Association, which has 
set out to sell the bu.siness gradu¬ 
ate to British industry, as well as 
to maintain standards of business 
graduate education in Britain, 
and have a say in business .school 
development generally. Mcmbcr- 
.ship of the BGA is open to 
graduates of London, Manchester, 
Strathclyde, Imperial College, 
Cranficld, Bradford, plus the two 
Swiss business schools (CEI and 
IMEDE), INSEAD in France and 
23 American ones. Others will 
qualify when their courses match 
the BGA's exacting rules, or when 
they have been going long enough. 
In fact more British firms now 
recognise that the business 
graduate can be put to good and 
profitable use even if he does 
push of! in five years. He is 
especially suitable : 

—For corporate planning. 

—In the finance department, c.g. 
to run the budgetary control. 

—In the personnel department, to 
improve the company’s training 
and inattagcmcnt development; 
sharpen everybody's ideas of what 
their roles really are, etc. 

—In an international concern 
(Unilever, Alcan, RTZ), free to 
swkeh staff between its sub- 
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sidiarifs and e.g. for iiivestigaling 
and acquiring new subsidiaries, 
for replacing local managers if 
these then leave. 

—In smaller concerns, with le.ss 
rigid, or defined hierarchies, e.g. 
a firm where the founder and his 
top aides have all grown up with 
the firm, and which now needs 
professional management. 

—Ad hoc projects, e.g. metrica¬ 
tion and decimalisation planning, 
depth .study of firm's own pricing 
policy, etc. 

—Teaming up with a merchant 
bank to buy a run-d(Avn company, 
re<*vamp it, buy out the bank’.s 
stake, and carry on by himself 
(see page 50). 

By contrast business graduates are 
being less easily fitted into big 
concerns like Shell which have 
a firm policy of recruiting an 
annual crop of graduates to meet 
all their foreseeable management 
needs, with appropriate in-com- 
pany training, and allowing for 
normal ratio of fallout, and out¬ 
standing men. They also fit in 
less easily to firms that are 
functionally organised into depart¬ 
ments Kke marketing, etc, with 
only one general manager—at the 
top. /Hie fact that British com¬ 
panies more often tend to be 
oiganjsed this way than American 
ones, is one reason why business 
graduates have been less easy to 


as.similatc here. 

Within five f<> icn years, the 
business graduates’ age of power 
will begin. Bu.winess graduates will 
be holding key jobs in ii'creasing 
numbers of BritLsh firms. Would- 
be m.in aging directors will .soon 
begin to find that the fast ways to 
the lop are being monoiwlised 
by younger busine.'w graduatc.s. 
Fhe MBA will come to acquire 
.some of the kudo.s it has in the 
United States. 

A clinch of cainpanics of the 
National Economic Development 
Council is compiling the facts 
and figures of Briti.sh management 
education now, and setting out 
the option.s for the 1970s. The 
Government and the UGG will 
then have to decide not only 
how much should be .spent, but 
how it should be spread. In par¬ 
ticular ; Should there be a third 
busincs.s school ? How many uni¬ 
versity management centres ought 
to be encouraged ? As many as 
now ? And somebody will have 
to resolve the delicate argument 
between (a) the business graduate/ 
business school lobby which on 
balance may favour still further 
emphasis on postgradutc studies, 
aod. (b) industry (now ^hlising 
another £?! mn for manai^eixicnt 
education) which is more aHvc to 
the needs of tfic experienced 
manager. 
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Someday he'll t^tld thd real thing 


Boys have a way of, growing up. What i| 
now a toy buirding In a fivingroom coirid 
easily be tomorrow's «d(y^raper in Londor^ 
rational plant in fHb bii: timlam schod in Sati 

Francisco., ,s,n .. 

Mlltsui could have f lot to do with helping 
hlijh. tiisn, as it dobs with helping to shape 
the world of today. By supplying him with 
raw rriatwlals, heavy machinery, fuel and 
finished goods from all over the world. And 
by financing, scheduling, shipping, insuring 
and storing everything he’ll need to complete 
his project. 


'Mitsui fs the (me>source answer to prac¬ 
ticallyevery'husindss heed to and. 

JIapan. !We are singularly responsible for. 
’ of all Japanese imports and 10% of all 

^Iit .we are al^ the world's largest trading 
cOmpahy with ah annual volume of more 
than U.S.$6.9 billion. We maintain 107 
branches and affiliates in 68 countries to 
help individuals, companies and govern¬ 
ments build the real thing anywhere in the 
world. 


4 

MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

2-9, Nishi Shimbashi Itohoma. Mlnato*Hu, Tokyo. Japan 
London Qranch: Second Floor. Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Street, London E.C.4 Tel: (01) 248'6454 
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The Allen and Kearton Laugh-in 

A merger between ICI and Courtaulds seems extremely unlikely. But what does happen next? 


Thr idea that Imperial Chemical fndustries should take over 
Courtaulds obviously excited the stock market, which last 
Monday addcvl 8d to Id’s share price and 2s i id to Cour¬ 
taulds’. By Wednesday, however, it was having Second 
thoughts, and marked both prices down again. As we said 
last week, this marriage is only one of several possible develop¬ 
ments in British textiles, and seems by far the least likely. It is 
at present little more than a gleam in one pair of eyes : those 
belonging to Courtaulds chairman, Lord Kearton. 

Nearly the same is tnie of the second least likely develop¬ 
ment : the splitting off of both Id’s and Courtauld.s’ fibre 
production into a new and jointly owned British Fibre 
Coiporation. A statement from ICI on Tuesday evening said 
that both these sorts of deals with Courtaulds had been 
rejected in the past as they ‘‘ would probably have more 
disadvantages than advantages.” There is good reason to 
believe this is still Id’s assessment of them. What ICI wants 
to do now is to take over V'iyclla and merge it with Car¬ 
rington and Dewhurst, in flat opposition to the Government’s 
standstill on large mergers in the textile industry announced 
at the end of last June. ICI emphasised this week that'this 
intention is ‘‘ in no way affected ” hy the discussions it has 
been holding with Courtaulds, on proposals considered at 
Courtaulds’ request.” This has given rise to the hilarious “who 
requested w hat ?” interchange. The answer is that ICI initiated 
the talks and Courtaulds the proposals for mergeis. 1 \> many 
people at ICl the latter make little sense. 

ICI is a chemicals company: fibres and dyes represent 
only 17 per cent of its turnover, and 25 per cent of its profits. 
Courtaulds is a company that is mainly concerned with 
making fibre very profitably and textiles probably rather 
unprolitably. Because its accounts are opaque, no one knows 
quite how its turnover or profits arc split between fibfes and 
textiles, but the textiles arc something which ICI does 
not want. If ICI did buy Courtaulds as a job lot, there would 
be a gigantic palaver over the valuation. At present the 
market is valuing Courtaulds at £371 million on a price/ 
earnings ratio of 14.6 and ICI at £1,285 t^iiilton on a price/ 
earnings ratio of 18.2. Many of Id’s directors would not 
be overjoyed to welcome Lord Kearton to their board: 
among other things he might become another contender for 
succession to the chairmanship in Millbank. Moreover, even 
if a merger was agreed between the companies, the mono¬ 
polies commission would have to inquire into the proposal: 
not only as regards fibre production, but paint and sheer 
size. Because both ICI and Courtaulds arc international com¬ 
panies, there could be trouble with anti-monopoly regulations 
in some overseas countries as well. 

The only sense that a full merger would make is that it 
would allow fibres and textiles to stay in the same company. 
The merged company would say that this would provide 
some economies of scale and advantages of vertical integra¬ 


tion, but anti-monopolists would say that it allowed tying 
of outlets and further fudging of accounts. 

A new and separate British Fibres Corporation would not 
be open to quite the same objections, but it would not have 
many obvious advantages either. Clourtaiilds’ and Id’s fibn*s 
arc more complementary than competitive, and nothing much 
would be gained by having a complete range of fibres. 
Very little of the two companies’ research overlaps. Interna¬ 
tionally they are each large enough to command the resources 
to open plants of an economic size. As a positive deterrent, 
the financial complications of both companies divesting them¬ 
selves of fibres would be great. Both fibre interests would 
have to be valued. Probably, they would be paid for in 
shares, and the new corporation would be jointly owned. The 
previous ICI-Courtaiilds exercise in joint ownership of a 
fibre company (British Nylon Spinners) broke up under its 
own internal .strains. If the fibre interests were paid for in 
cash, with the corporation being floated off to the public, 
what would Courtaulds do with the cash ? Buy up the rest 
of the textile industry, and pose another problem for the 
Monopolies Commission ? 

One small advantage of a merger would be that Courtaulds 
would not have to go to tlie trouble and expense of creating 
its own polyester. But there is a simple way of dealing witli 
this problem—which could well be the outcome of all the 
grandiose talk that has been generated, A long-term contract 
might be signed under which Courtaulds would agree (a) to 
buy a certain amount of fibre—polyester and some nylon— 
from ICI ; and (b) not to interfere with Id’s plans for 
nylon. Courtaulds is already Id’s second largest customer. 
However, any such agreement would be flatly contrary to 
some foreign countries* anti-monopoly laws, including to the 
Rome treaty. It would pose problems if Britain gets into 
Europe—or maybe before, judging by the European com¬ 
mission’s recent fine on ICI. 

It is unlikely that Mr Harold Lever’s committee on the 
textile industry will have its task complicated by a sudden 
proposal for merger between ICI and Courtaulds. It jmight 
conceivably have to arbitrate in a renewed war between 
them in.stcad. The independent companies in the textile 
industry complain that they are hit by Courtaulds’ dual role 
as (a) a supplier of fibres and (b) a competitor in the cloths 
made from the fibres supplied to Courtaulds’ own companies 
at what the independents suspect is a cheaper price. Carring¬ 
ton and Dewhurst have been hurt because Courtaulds has 
forced down the price of woven continuous filament fabrics. 
English Calico has suffered in the same way in fabrics made 
from Vincel, the Courtaulds polynosic. It may be, of course, 
that Courtaulds is much more efficient and is beating them 
fair and square. But there has been speculation—although 
such a crude thought is hotly denied—that Id’s move into 
textiles could make a lot of sense as a tactic to force the 
Government to do something about Courtaulds. 
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Perhaps this is being over-ingenious, and Id’s reasoning 
is much simpler. It has always wanted Viyella and Carrington 
to get together. Since the Government ban on mergers, both 
companies have been hit By the financial squeeze. They could 
do with an injection of I Cl money and management talent. 
They are cheap. Using Viyella as a takeover vehicle for Car¬ 
ringtons should leave ICf holding just over half the baby (a 
baby that will buy ICU fibre), and thus help solve the problem 
of shedding off the equity so that ICI could retreat back 
from textiles. This does not mean that I Cl’s takeover will 
succeed. Viyella’s new management intends to resist the bid. 
Taking TCI at its word, that it does not intend to integrate 


vertically, Viyella says that it would be left with the worst 
of all worlds. Last time ICI had a stake in Viyella, one of 
only 20 per cent, the other fibre producers stopped passing 
on their research and development. When Mr Joe Hyman 
was in his last days in control of Viyella, he would have been 
willing to accept Id’s embrace, although he wanted a higher 
price for it. That is one reason why his fellow-directors 
toppled the dynamo, although there is considerable dis¬ 
agreement about which bids were in which pipelines when. In 
all of the companies concerned some members of the top 
managements did not know what others of their colleagues 
were doing. 


The New Management Game 

Bright, young management-school types are changing the way banks are investing 
in companies. So are dizzying thoughts of the potential profits from technology 


Management-school graduates arc* probably the most sought- 
after young men in British industry today (see page 46). And 
if, also, a young man has a few years’ experience with a well- 
known firm of management consultants, all the better: he 
can think about writing his own ticket. But, being in this 
enviable position, what kind of a ticket docs he write ? 
It is a sign of the times that, increasingly, he now seeks a 
link-up with one of Britain’s merchant banks. His aim is 
to use the bank’s funds to acquire equity in companies that 
he can help to grow. Later, he sells out the bank’s share 
for a profit. Such an operation has a number of attractions 
for the young man. Because of the bank’s position, he will 
have plenty of companies to choose between when it comes 
to exercising his abilities. And, in the typical deal, he himself 
will have a piece of the action. If and when his companies 
prosper, he not only sells out at a profit ; he does so with 
only capital gains tax to pay. 

The new “ venture capital ” company announced late last 
\veek by N. M. Rothschild is really only a new variety of 
this. Nevertheless the way it has been set up illuminates 
several interesting aspects about the general business scene 
in Britain and on the continent. The Rothschild company, 
called New Court and Partners, Ltd, will take bigger risks 
than most other bank-supported groups. Primarily, New 
Court and Partners will be looking for small, family owned 
companies that have managed to survive despite horrific 
management. Pnmded a company’s products have potential, 
New Court and Partners might buy it no matter what profits 
it was making. If otlier factors were favourable, New Court 
would even buy a company making a loss. In contrast to 
most other groups, New Court wants a majority of the 
/equity, and possibly up to as much as 100 per cent. Once 
it has control, it will then install one of its own men as 
managing director. Ruthless, trained in modern management 
techniques, he would, h la Wcinstock, slash fat from the 
company, generally .shake up the organisation and redirect 
its energies into more profitable channels. In four or five 
years he would hope to have the company turned around. 
New Court would then sell out, hoping for a 400 or 500 
per cent return on its original investment. 

It is a comment on the state of management in Europe 
jha t New Court e.xpects to be involved within a few years 
with 20 or 30 companies in this “ industrial slum clearance 
\york,” as it is sometimes called. Typically, the companies 
will be located in the engineering industry and have assets 
.worth £i million or so. The young, confident trio heading 
the New Court venture are John Inclcdon, 31, who started 
it; Philippe Bieler, 36 ; and Robert Clark, 39. All three 
V/ 


have American experience, the golden password these days 
in consultancy circles. They claim they will have no trouble 
finding able men with successful records as responsible execu¬ 
tives whom they can inject into the companies they take 
over. But here they meet wdth scepticism in consultancy 
circles. If European management is as bad as New Court 
thinks, critics ask, where will New Court get all the able 
managers it will require ? There arc able men around, but 
most of them are well employed and take a lot of prying loose. 

The Rothschild group is not unique in the field but most 
other groups are less adventurous. They take a minority 
share of the company, often 20 or 30 per cent, and co-operate 
with the present management, usually hoping to infiuencr 
it by placing one of their own men on the board of directors. 
The Charterhouse Industrial Development Co, Ltd, a member 
of the Charterhouse Group, has been playing the game this 
way since it was founded in 1934 and has won notable 
success;. Over the years it has invested in nearly 200 com- 
panies^ of which more than 90 per cent have returned a 
profit, sometimes 200 or 300 per cent. 

Charterhouse is clearly the model for many other groups 
in the City of London, although some of the ones formed in 
the past few years have added wrinkles learned from the 
jnanagement schools. But if many groups try to play it 
^afer than Rothschild, others are willing to take the even 
larger risks associated with establishing companies based on 
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tcchnolo;^CBi innovations. ^Vhcn r success occurs in this 
field, profits soar but there are always many more losers 
than winners and, at best, the gestation time is long, frequently 
tying up capital for lo to 15 years. 

The American Research and Development Corporation, 
headed by the fabled General Georges F. Doriot, and based 
in the United States, is the grandaddy of all these companies 
but m^y observers forget that Digital Equipment Corpora¬ 
tion, its most profitable investment, took seven years to 
become a roaring success. Still, an increasing number of 
European companies are plunging into the field. ARD 
itself is represented in Europe through its participation in 
the European Enterprises Development Company, which has 
its headquarters in Paris. In London, one of the newest 
entrants in the field is Spey Investments, Ltd, which chiefly 
.works with pension funds and which six months ago founded 
JFintcch, Ltd. ^ 

H^cve^ the oldest European company in this field is 
Technical Development Capital, Ltd, an offshoot of Britain\s 
powerful Industrial and Commercial Financial Corporation. 
Since it WM founded in 1962, TDC has invested about 
million in 80 companies, mostly in the fields of electronioi 
and scientific instruments. TDC had early teething problems 

When Oil Flows East 

In ten years time the communist block will be a 

Western oil companies have had their eyes on eastern Europe 
for some time but their sighting has now been changed 
almost dramatically. Three years ago the promise came from 
the restiveness of smaller east European countries at the prices 
they were paying for Russian oil. Since then Russia has 
1 educed these prices—while raising those to Italy, its main 
customer—ycl at the same time its own production prospects 
have been scaled down. It is no longer just a question of 
Russian oil being pushed out of east Europe by western oil 
but of an overall deficit in the whole Comecon area. The 
1970s will see east Europe become a net buyer of oil on 
the world market. 

At this point politics step in. By providing the bulk of 
east Europe’s oil needs, Russia is in a strong position to exert 
pressure and, after the whip-cracking over Czechoslovakia, 
it is a fair guess that it will try to maintain this relationship, 
even if it means importing more oil itself. With that in mind, 
cast Europe’s oil balance-sheet becomes intriguing. 

From a planned 350 million tons of crude oil this year, 
Russia’s target for 1975—twice scaled down in the past 
three yeans—is 460 million tons, and for 1980, 630 million 
tons. But the 1980 figure could easily be missed by anything 
up to 70 million tons. Russia’s oil output in the past decade 
increased by a steady 20 million tons a year—implying, in 
percentage terms, a falling growth rate—and it is hard to 
sec acceleration coming when Soviet economic growth is 
slowing down steadily. (Only last month the 1970 targets 
for several key industries were lowered.) Moreover, the share 
of resources devoted to non-military capital investment has 
also been falling and, even within this share, a closer scrutiny 
is being applied to marginal returns, which could make oil. 
vulnerable to the axe, since a fair slice of the marginal oil 
output in coming years is supposed to be drawn from remote 
Siberia. 

So a realistic figure for Soviet oil production in 1980 might 
be near the bott<Mn of the range of 560 million-63d million 
tons. By this time Soviet consumption shouU be at least 
613 million ions, giving a possible deficit of anything up to 


but is now supporting a number of companies that are 
rqx>rtedly doing well. However, it has yet to realise much 
in the way of capital gains and a few more years will probably 
pass before it can hope to gather in more money than it is 
pouring out. 

One of the drawbacks in this field is cultural. Despite M. 
Scrvan-Schrcibcr’s Le D 4 fi Americainf and other “ technology 
gap ” publicity, many Europeans are still not accustomed to 
looking on tcdmology as a money-making activity. As a 
result, many scientists and engineers with bright ideas never 
think of asking for money to develop them commercially. 
Another drawback is the relatively small number of individual 
investors interested in this field. Taxes are the main reason 
for this. In the United States rich individuals can deduct 
losses from such investments from ordinary income. This 
means the actual loss might be only 30 cents or so on the 
dollar. But in Britain, for instance, such losses can only be 
deducted from investment gains. Giving the rich a tax break 
as the Americans do would go against the socialist grain, 
but the creation of a few more millionaires would be a small 
price to pay for a better chance of giving birth to the likes 
of Digitd Equipment, Texas Instruments, Xerox and all 
the odier American wonder companies everyone has been 
envying for years. 


net importer of oil. From where ? 



When crude is needed: Hunger/s oil complex on the Danube 


50 million tons. The other European members of Comecon 
by then should be using up to 140 million-170 million tons 
(compared with today’s 30 million-40 million tons), of which 
they will be pioducing no more than 30 million tons them¬ 
selves, They will therefore be importing up to 140 miliion 
tons. Where from ?’ 

Rumania, despite its own oil surplus, is already importing 
from Iran and so, also, on a smaller scale is Bulgaria. East 
Germany imports from Algeria through its new pipeline to 
the coast at Rostok. For some while Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary have been tentatively interested in Middle 
oil but, as landlocked tountries, face obvious problems. J[ugo- 
slavia,^ an associate member of Comecon, is in the same 
position ; despite its long Adriatic coastline, most of its 
lefineries are inland, separated from the sea by mountain 
chains ; a pipeline, therefore, becomes a very expensive 
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proposition. For this reason it has been pressing Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Hungary to share a pipeline ; but negotiations got 
stuck a year ago; partly because of Russian rumblings. Now 
the Hungarians say work is to start “ soon ” ; contracts will 
be signed in 1970, and oil will flow in 1974. The Jugoslavs 
are said to be going to take 10 million tons of crude a year, 
the Czechs 3 million tons and Hungary cj million tons— 
more by the Hungarians than was envisaged a year ago. 
Poland is now interested, too, and may take 2 million tons ; 
but, with its enormous low-cost coal industry, its Baltic 
coastline and a workmanlike merchant marine, its interest 
IS much less urgent. 

Although the eventual economics of the pipeline schem<' 
now lcx>k healthier, the capital cost—put, perhaps optimis¬ 
tically, at $90 million—has still to be found. The three 
northern countries are all quite happy to pay for their own 
.sections, but not to put up any of the capital foi tlu* expensive* 
Jugoslav .section. The Jugoslavs have tried to raise money 
fnmi numerous sources, including oil-producing states, Italian 
banks and w<‘Stern oil companies, but so fai with only limited 
.success. How .soon is “ soon,” therefore, depends on 
Jugoslavia being able to raise the rest of this capital. 

The Adriatic pipeline is only the beginning of the story. 
Iran has had talks with both the Czechoslovaks and th<‘ 
Hungarians and is reported to have agreed to .sell them 
lespectively $' 2 ou million and $40 million of oil a year in 
exchange for refinery equipment and machinery. And last 
month both countries had talks with Iraq on much the 
.same lines ; the Czechs an* to help to build a refinery and 
a pipeline and the Hungarians are to help with the explora¬ 
tion and development of Iraq’s north Rumaila oilfield and 
will provide $15 million of credit. In addition, the Hungarians 
have .signed an agreement with Syria by which Syria will 
i xport oil, among other things. 

Whether ad hoc deals of this kind will meet east Europe’s 
oil deficit for long is open to doubt. There are plenty of 
examples of developing countries becoming irritated with 
east European manufactured goods, especially the more 
complicated ones, because of poor back-up, .servicing, and 
spares. Already the Iranians, for instance, are reported to 
be dissatisfied with the tractors and agricultural equipment 
they have had from Rumania. I'liLs might not matter if 
new export markets for the Iranians’ own infant industries 
were being secured in the process ; Latin American countries 
undertake deals with east Europe with this end in view. But 
Iran and Iraq are selling oil, which is a hard currency 
earner par excellence. They are seeking to strengthen 
their bargaining positions vis-a-vis the major oil companies, 
and to build up their national oil companies to positions of 
some significance. For this both need capital, in the form of 
expensive, technically advanced ccpiipment, and expertise. 

Capital and expertise an; precisely what the inlernational 
oil company has always offered the oil producing country, 
but capital at least is precisely what ea.st Europe lacks. So 
it has yet to be proved that it can offer these commodities 
to Middle East oil producers on terms that make economic 
sense for both sides. East Europe is eventually going to be 
a very large oil imporlci indeed. Will Iran, Iraq, and, one 
day perhaps, Libya be able to absorb corresponding quantities 
of east Europe’s refinery equipment, machinery and suchlike ? 
Or will the cast Europeans have to turn—eventually—to the 
majors ? 

At this point of the crystal-gazing the Russian attitude 
becomes important. By iqBu Russia may still be insisting on 
providing the east h^uropeans with, say, 100 million of 
w 170 million tons they may then need, leaving itself with 
n oil jdeficit of over 100 million tons and possibly 150 million 
Sw a’year. How could it cope with this ? 


COMECON'S PIPELINES 



Russia could do its own deals with the Middle Eastern 
countries. It is already building a pipeline jointly with the 
Iranians, to supply Iranian gas to neighbouring regions of 
the Soviet Union. This is the obvious .solution, but the scope 
for bu.siness may be limited by the capacity of Middle Eastern 
countries to absorb Russian products in exchange. Altern¬ 
atively, Rus.sia could call in western expertise and capital to 
assist ill the development of its own new Siberian resources. 
The contrast between the vigour with which international 
oil companies are plunging into Alaska and the expensive 
difficulties Rassia is encountering with its parallel deposits 
in Siberia need no emphasis. 

A third possibility—a very long shot*—is that Russia might 
buy from the big oil companies, piping the crude thmugh 
from the Middle Ea.st. Whether it buys from the oil-producing 
country direct, or through a western oil company, 
RiLssia would still have to pay for its oil, and of these two 
options it would clearly prefer, for political reasons, to deal 
direct. That choice would seem, too, on present under¬ 
standing, to make economic sense, since the Middle Eiist 
can ab.s(jrb products that Russia cannot sell on hard currency 
markets. But the balance of economic considerations could 
change, and in ten years’ time Middle Eastern countries might 
be far more interested in capital than in Russian tractors. 
In other words, they might be insisting that for the next, .say, 
ten years’ supply of oil, Russia must provide, over two years, 
equipment, materials and technical skills to develop a new 
field. Faced with that ultimatum, Russia might prefer to 
invent in other sectors of its own economy and import its oil 
through a western oil company, especially if it can arrange 
to pay partly in refined products and other suitable good^. 
If by 1980 Russia is short of both capital and oil, as the Jugo¬ 
slavs are now, it may be forced to turn to the western oil 
companies. 

In preparation for this day, if it comes, more than one oil 
company is more than anxious to get its feet firmly under 
the table in Mosetm. A few years back, Mr Kosygin person¬ 
ally promised one of them that he would arrange for it to 
open a Moscow office. But it is still waiting. The Russians 
have yet to make the painful choices for their oil policy 
for 1980. They will have to recognise the hard truth that 
their own oil will soon cease to be a net earner of hard 
currency. 
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for Equity & Law's 
with-profit policyholders with 


The backing of four great 
banks gives us a little 
more flexibility in the area of 
major medium-term 
financing than is perhaps 
customary. 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. 
International Merchant Bankers, 

18 Finsbury Circus, London, B.C.2. 
Telephone: oi->628 5791 Teles: 885487 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd., has 
hm established by Hambm Bank, London, 
National Bank of Detroit, Security Pacific National Bank of 
Los Angdes and Wells Fargo Bank of San Fianasca 


^ even higher reversionary 
bonus declared 

^ an additional special bonus 

^ the introduction of a 
terminal bonus 


A 29 year old man who, 
early in 1945, took out a 
25 year with profit Endowment 
Assurance of £100 annual 
premium, would receive on 
maturity in 1970 £6,101. 


Full details are available from your insurance broker or any branch of Equity & Law 


Equity & Law 

Life Assurance Society Limited 
20 Lincoln'^ Inn Fields London WC2 
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A Year of Growth 

The Ditacton of Allied Breweries Limited announce the results of the Group for the 32 
week# ended 27th September 1969 (compared with the 52 weeks ended 28th September 
1968) and these are shown below. Attention is drawn to the explanatory notes at the foot 
of the tabic. 

Tnding and Profits 

The higher turnover, although partly the result of duty increases, reflected a very 
satisfactory growth in volume and share of market in all the main sections of the Group, 
both in the U.K. and in Holland. The Group profit for the year, prior to taxation, exceeds 
the comparable figure for the previous year by £1.9 million. This was achieved in a year 
when bwr prices in the U.K. continued to be held by Government action at unrealistically 
low levels in relation to cost and in which two further duty increases retarded sales of wines 
and spirits generally. During the year, heavy exceptional expenses had to be incurred to 
satisfy the additional demands for our beers whilst production capacity was being further 
expanded. These exceptional expenses have been charged against the year's profits and there 
has also been a significantly higher charge for depreciation of £8.0 million,.compared with 
£6.7 million in 1967/68. There have been carried to rc.scrvc net profits on realisation of 
properties and investments of £1.3 million (after tax and Betterment Levy), and surpluses 
on Group stocks arising from increases in duties of £1.6 million (after tax). 


ALiLJEiD 

EiHEWEiFiiJE. 


Preliminary 
Announcement 
of Annual Results 


Consolidated Profit and l.oss Account 


Groap Trading Profit before depreciation (Notes 2 and 3) . 

Deduct: Depreciation . 


Investment Income and Interest received, less paid . 


Deduct: Loan Capital Interest (Note 2) . 

Group Profit before taxation.. 

Deduct: U.K. taxation . 

Overseas taxation . 


Deduct: Minority Interests. 

Group profit attributable to Allied Breweries Limited 

Deduct: Preference dividends (gross). 

Ordinary dividends (gross) . 

Profits retained in Group. 


Issued Ordinary Share Capital. 

Issued Deferred Ordinary Share C'apital. 


Earnings on Ordinary and Deferred Ordinary Share Capital 
Cover for Ordinary Dividend . 


1968/69 

1967/68 
(Note I) 


£000s 

£000s 


345,541 

293,960 


42,673 

38,277 


8,016 

6,682 


34,657 

31,595 


1,671 

1,683 


36,328 

33.278 


6,766 

5,625 


29,562 

27,653 


12,432 

11,332' 


596 

437 


16,534 

15,884 


99 

46 



15,838 


586 

586 


10,959 

10,585 


4,890 

4M7 


66,417 

66,158 


8,685 

8,543 


21.10% 

20.42% 


1.45 

1.44 



1. Figures for 1967/^ have been adjusted for companies acquired in that year to bring these into line with 
Group accounting practice. 

2. The Group profits include those for a full year of a company acquired during the course of the year. 

An adjustment has been made so that a full year’s interest on the purchase consideration is charged 
against such profits and taken to capital reserve. The net amount so charged in 1968/69 is £42,000 
(1967/68 £224,000). 

3. The trading profit includes provisions no longer required and items relating to earlier yean totalling 
£225.000. 

Final Dividend 

An interim ordinary dividend of 5% (less Income Tax) was paid on 1st September 1969 
and the Directors recommend a final dividend on the ordinary shares of the company of 
1% less Income Tax (making a total for the year of 16^ % less Income Tax). 

Subject to confirmation by shareholders at the Annual General Meeting, the final dividend 
wiU be paid on the 6th March 1970 to those shareholders whose names are on the 
Company's Sham Register on the 16th January 1970. 

Current Tradlns 

Sales in the current year are very buoyant, particularly Double Diamond and Harvey's 
Bristol Cream, both at home and abroad. Beer sales in Holland are running livell above 
the 1968/69 record level. 

Although costs continue to rise, nevertheless there should be substantial improvement in 
profit this year following more new plant coming into operation, the increase in beer 
prices elTective since December 1st, including retail benefit in our managed houses for 
approximately 30% of our barrelage, and the ever-increasing demand for the nationally 
branded beers, lagers, wines, spirits and other products of the Group. 

Merger benefits resulting from Showerings, Vine Products & Whiteways joining the 
Group will have an increasing impact on profit performance. 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


Steel: adding £200 million 
to the bill 


Price increases averaging 11 per rent, due 
to be announced next week by the British 
Steel Corporation, will cost industry an 
extra annual £200 million on its steel bill. 
The price rises, which the state steelmen 
hope will pot be referred by the Govern¬ 
ment to the National Board for Prices and 
Incomes, will add £100 million to the 
BSG’s present £900 million sales total. 
Further, the privately owned steel com¬ 
panies, which although they handle only 
9 per cent of the vdlume of all-British steel 
output are responsible for 33 per cent 
of its value, accept the price-iselting role 
of the BSC. So the private sector's income 
should rise by £40 million, giving a total 
increase to the industry of around £200 
million. A further £74 million should flow 
into the BSC coffers this year through 
increasing their 24 million tons output of 
crude steel in 1969 to 26 million tons this 
year—all of course at the higher price. 

A claim by Lord Melchett, the BSCil 
chairman, that his industry is unable to 
return a profit while its selling prices are 
considerably lower, some 10 per cent 
lower, it is said, than average western 
FiUropean prices is behind the price 
increase. This is buttressed by the 
undoubted fact that the BSC has been 
importing steel from overseas to sell it at 
a loss to keep faith with customers. And 
the Government now realises that there 
is no hope of a penny profit being 
returned on the £700 million of public 
dividend capital (the new-style Treasury 
loan under which the return fluctuates 
according to the industry's performance) 
which forms the overwhelming majority 
of BSC capital. 

As state sted twice increased its prices 


during 1969 (by 5 per cent, worth £40 
million a year, in June and by 1.75 per 
cent, worth £13 million, in November), a 
massiive resistance campaign by industrial 
users can be expected. If the 11 per cent 
price increase is not refeired to the PIB, 
it will be a considerable victory for the 
“ realists ” in the cabinet, including Mr 
Harold Lever, who runs the state 
industries under the overall suzerainty of 
Mr Anthony Wedgwood Benn, Minister 
of Technology. And it will equally be 
construed as yet another defeat for the 
prices and incomes diehards, led by Mrs 
Badbara Castle from her redoubt in the 
Department of Employment and Pro¬ 
ductivity. rhe BSC complains loudly 
that not only has it been .selling con¬ 
siderably cheaper than its continental 
competitors but that the decision to refer 
previous price demands to the PIB has 
put Lord Melchett's finances in a parlous 
position. On Januar>^ rst the French steel 
industry raiseci its prices by an average 
of 9 per cent, with increases ranging 
from 4 per cent to 11.5 per cent according 
to the product. And these increases, 
whidh follow a 4 per cent rise in October, 
were possible under ECSC rules after 
only 48 hours’ notice, whereas the Briti.sh 
state steelmen first asked for higher prices 
in October, 1968 , but had to wait nine 
months to get the first portion of the 
money they wanted, and a further five 
months for the full 6.75 per cent increa.se. 
The consequence is that although these 
increases are worth in theory £53 million 
in a full year the actual increase in 
BSC’s 1966-69 revenue is said to be no 
more than £10 million. 

Although industrial consumers of steel 
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may say that strikes during 1969 , which 
lost the BSC 0.75 million tons of metal, 
have played a part in its financial prob- 
lem.s—and that better industrial relations 
might have prevented this—the price 
increases will be needed if the state steel 
mills are to fund their hope of increasing 
production and reducing manpower dur- 
ing 1970 . For the all-industry target of 
28.3 million tons output during the year 
ahead, i .5 million tons above the previous 
best-ever total of 27 milkion tons in 1963 , 
will still take twice as many men to 
produce it as would the same amount of 
metal from Japanese or west German 
mills. 

The caibinel may reject the BSC's price 
plans when they are put before them, but 
ail the indications in London this week 
are that the British Steel Corporaition 
and, indirectly, its private-enterprise 
competitors who are also their customers 
for much crude steel, will be allowed to 
jack their prices up to the level of the 
rest of Europe. 


Economy 

Mr Jenkins's 
buttresses 


Mr Roy Jenkins has had some sticky trips 
to die United States in the last couple of 
years and he had every right to enjoy hi.s 
triumphal tour there this week. Rather 
perversely, his assurances to the American 
press in San Francisco on Monday that he 
was not going to risk any deterioration in 
the good state of 'Britain’s balance of pay¬ 
ments by easing his austerity measures 
upset his audience back home, and the 
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stock market, which rather stupidly had 
seen the lifting of the travel allowance as 
a green light, reacted acccmlingly. 

The Chancellor’s main speech, to 
Chicago businessmen on Wednesday, did 
little more than emphasise what he has 
said consistently : that Britain must make 
sure that the improvement in its balance 
of payments sticks. In spelling out how 
that improvement has been effected, he 
may perhaps be forgiven for dwelling over 
long on the attack on puhlic expenditure 
and how that, coupled with taxation in¬ 
creases, swung the central government 
accounts from a deficit of a’lKmt $; 5.2 bil¬ 
lion in 1967-68 to a surplus of over $ 2.51 
billion in 1968 - 69 . On the current debate 
on monetary policies, he had little to offer. 
“ I believe," he said, “ that together with 
fiscal policies they have provided an 
effectively buttressed edifice. But which 
is the main building and which ai'e the 
buttresses is more debatable. Neither, in 
my view, has full strength without the 
other.” 

Tor fairly obvious reasons Mr Jenkins 
felt unable to mention incomes policy. 
The pressure of wage claims in Britain 
today, particularly from public servants, 
and the continuing disturbances from 
strikes, were also thought to be unsuitable 
subjects for Chicago. Yet Mr Aubrey 
Jones, the Prices and Incomes Board’s 
chairman, in a radio interview on Thurs¬ 
day. told his British audience that he 
found wage demands “disturbing” and 
the situation in Britain slightly worse than 
in Germany, Italy or Japan. If diplomacy 
represents the avoidance of awkward 
realities, then Mr Jenkins excelled himse'lf 
in mastering its arts this week. 

Invisibles 


Fairer taxes, please 


Invisibles now contribute an annual sur¬ 
plus erf over £500 million to Britain’s 
balance of payments, compared with one 
of under £200 million in the years imme¬ 
diately before devaluation. Leaving aside 
the substantial deficit on government 
transactions, private invisibles bring in 
over £' 3,300 million gross in foreign 
exchange and, on 1968 figures, a net 
£ 1,100 million. Not bad going. But the 
committee on invisible exports, headed by 
Mr Cyril Klein wort, argues that the 
results could be better still given certain 
tax incentives. A report prepared by the 
committee’s private members (that is to 
say, excluding representatives of the 
Treasury, Board of Trade, Bank of 
England and Foreign Office), under the 
direction of Sir Richard Powell, formerly 
permanent secretary at the Board of 
was submitted this week to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; it argues 
that seiylpes su^ as banking, insurance, 
shijbpiing and advertising should enjoy the 
salte incentives as manufacturing. 

Ttlic report docs not, however, concern 
itself with the chief anomaly, the selective 
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employment tax, of which a separate study 
is being made. It makes a number of 
detailed recommendations for tax 
improvements, after makinfg two general 
points. The first of the.se is that Briti.sh 
rates of tax are too high ; for a company 
to have to pay 68 per cent of its distri¬ 
buted profits in tax—even, more where 
overseas income is concerned—i.s a dis¬ 
incentive to effort. The second is that rhe 
complexity of present business tax legis¬ 
lation goes “ far beyond that required to 
presence equity.” 

Apart from the expected objections to 
the discrimination against servic.e indus¬ 
tries in such matters as investment grants, 
the committee concentrates on the 
inadequacy of double taxation relief for 
tax paid overseas, and the restrictions on 
overseas portfolio investment. It can have 
little hope that many, indeed any, of its 
cries will be heeded by the present 
Government, w'hich has designed the tax 
system of which it complains, but it 
doubtless hopes that its arguments will 
influence a future Conservative govern¬ 
ment. If Mr Jenkins did feel like making 
one of the many concessions asked for, 
it might be on the present penalties 
impo.sed on sales of foreign securities. After 
devaluation, inve.stment .switches involving 
no gain in dollar value incurred tax on 
the basis of the higher sterling value, and 
this drawback, cximbined with the 25 per 
cent surrender rule, can stultify good port¬ 
folio investment nianagenieiit. The com¬ 
mittee might have added that this could 
send some of the good boys in the invest¬ 
ment game overseas. 

Transport 

They didn't mean it 


7 'he demand for a 50 per cent increase in 
basic pay by the National Union of Sea¬ 
men has taken everyone by .surprise, not 
least the seamen. The seamen argue that 
they never asked for thi.> figure. What 
they demanded was parity with manual 
workers ashore, and when the employers 
expostulated that this imp)lied a 50 per 
cent increase they concurred. Last sum¬ 
mer they were mentioning figures of f, or 
7 i)er cent. 

Now there is talk that the .seamen never 
expected to get their parity in one step. 
In fact the men have a ca.se for a rise, as 
is recognised by the employers, but at a 


MefUsh 0nd Mulley: docks murder ? 
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guess they are unlikely to be offered any¬ 
thing like what they want. 

A different ca.se altogether i.s the row 
brewing over the Port of London’s pro- 
po.sal to close the Surrey Docks. Bermond¬ 
sey, where these docks are situated, has 
already been hit recently by the closure 
of Hay’s Wharf, and Mr Robert Mellish, 
the Government’s Chief Whip, who sits 
for Bermondsey, has taken the unusual 
step of offering to take a protesting delega¬ 
tion to see his colleague, Mr Fred Mulley, 
Minister of Transport. 

Mr Melli.sh believes the PL A has been 
determined to kill the Surreys for some 
time, and he argues that where money 
has been spent on them they have 
attracted new business. He is probably 
quite right. But in an age when fast 
turnrounds are essential it makes sense 
to site as much as possible lower down the 
I’hames (London recently lost business 
because it has only two tides a day, 
whereas Southampton has four). It may 
also make some social sense too, because 
it is costly to build motorways for B»ritain's 
international trade to be carried near the 
centre of Ix>ndon. 

In a much more fundamental way Mr 
Mellish has a point, however. I'his is 
the question of whether it is right to 
encourage a drift from London, whose 
population is now declining by 40,000 a 
year, which has implications for property 
owners, shopkeepers, and others. Perhaps 
it makes sense to turn south-east England 
into one surburhan .sprawl. Certainly the 
Greater London Council is quite happy to 
let the drift go <m. But perhaps more 
money should be spent on researching why 
people live in cities, and why they are 
leaving London. 

Travel allowance 


Un-limited 


I'he travel industry could be forgiven for 
thinking that the demise of the £30 
allowance was timed ex]}eitly to keep its 
business down for another year. By 
January ist practically all the package 
tours had been negotiated, brochures 
printed and prices fixed at the slender | 
profit margins that became a bitter neces- 
.«ity under the rule of the V-fomi. But the 
truth is probably much simpler : January 
1 st was the first possible moment when 
the Government could conveniently drop 
the £50 limit without making its stand 
on the import deposit scheme and the 
prices and incomes legislation look silly- 
After the no-change ruling less than 
three months ago, few people had expected 
the relaxation to come so soon, so quite 
a few travel agents—and newspapers, with 
their inevitable end-year travel features— 
were caught on the hop. But if the move 
had come at budget time, it would have 
surprised no one. International pressure 
on Britain to remove the restrictions had ^ 
been mounting as its balance of payi^nts 
position improved : the International 
Monetary Fund was almost certainly 
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among those who thought that interna¬ 
tional rules had been suspended long 
enough. And being the poor man of 
Europe in the travel stakes had become 
all the more embarrassing in the absence 
of any major controls on physical imports. 

As goodwill gestures go, getting rid of 
the travel allowance is not particularly 
expensive. When it was introduced in 1966 
the Treasury expected it would bring a 
.saving in foreign exchange of £40 million, 
but this estimate was soon revised 
downwards to £25 million. With 
Britain now running a £3tx> milHon 
a year payments surplus, this can be 
afforded—though Mr Roy Jenkins was 
quick to warn that the concession should 
not be taken as the first of a whole bag of 
goodies to be doled out before budget 
time. 

'Fhere is now practically no limit on 
travel expenditure abroad. 7 'he foreign 
currency allowance has been upped to 
£300, plus £25 in sterling, per holiday 
trip (businessmen's allowances are more 
generous still); the number of possible 
trips is unlimited (although entries mu.st 
be made on passports), and everything can 
be paid for in advance in sterling, leaving 
the £300 per journey untouched. Better 
still, for those who dislike making advance 
arrangements, credit cards can now be 
used freely abroad for meals, accommo¬ 
dation and things like car hire (though 
there is an upper limit of £100 per 
journey on goods bought on them). I'his 
could be a useful boost to credit card 
companies, and some of them have 
already started advertising on a grand 
scale. But the Treasury has drawn the 

KEY INDICATORS 
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line at cashing cheques abroad, even with 
a cheque guarantee card. In short, any¬ 
thing goes as long as it does not lotik like 
a capital export. 

Between 1965 (the last year before the 
£50 limit) and 1968 (the latest year U^f 
which hgures are available), travel 
spending abroad by British residents fell 
by £20 million, 10 some £270 million. 
In we.stern Europe, the main effect has 
been a smaller share of British tourist 
traffic for France and Italy, and an ex¬ 
pansion for Spain of from 12 to iB per 
cent of all British tourists. Sterling area 
spending went up from 26 to 31 per cent ; 
most of this went to Ireland, but the 
^terling sunshine areas more than doubled 
their number of visitors, though this .still 
only gives them 4 per cent of the total. 
Some of these developments may l>e 
reversed now. 

Retail trade 

Subdued sales 

November retail .sales figures show a slight 
rise in volume, but the 5 per rent rise in 
value on a year ago means that .sales have 
only just kept pace with price increases. 
One of the few high .spots was clothing 
and footwear, where the cold November 
weather sent peojile rushing to get kitted 
out after an unusually mild autumn. Mail 
order, tcx>, did rea.soiial)ly well ; and the 
intmduclion of colour TV on all channels 
Ixxjsted sales of radio and electrical gof)ds 
shops. Otherwi.se there was little sign f)f 



money lieing splashed aix)ut. 

Credit sales were none too buoyant either 
in November, though finance house credit 
had crept up a bit since the depressed 
summer levels. But this still left it a 
long way off the halcyon day.s of late 
1968. Credit on new cars in November 
was down by as much a.s 28 per rent 
f)n a year earlier ; for used cars the fall 
was only 7 per cent, and commercial 
vehicle credit wa.s up 3 per cent as small 
bu.sinessnien turned from the unforth¬ 
coming banks to alternate .sources of 
finance. 

Retail figures for December will not be 
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PRICES 

Export prices have stayed fairly steady 
in recent months, but the import unit 
value index has Increaaeyd rapidly, largely 
due to the sharp rise in prices of non- 
ferrous metals. Textiles, chemicals and 
beverages also contributed to the rise. 

CARS 

Production In November up for both the 
honw and export markets. Registrations 
sharply down, more than a quarter below 
the level of a year ago. December also 
likely to be well down, giving a total of 
under 1 million registrations for the 
year, for the first time since 1962. HP 
sales in December a fifth down on a year 
ago for new cars but 15 per cent up for 
used cars. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Little change in November, apart from 
some improvement in clothing and foot¬ 
wear shops and department stores. Sales 
through mail orders were 8 per cent up 
on a year ago for the fourth successive 
month. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

Small inoraasa in total dabt outstanding 
In November. 

STEEL 

DacambM- output NgheM for oh mon^ 
Production for tho yoar 2 pw cent op birt 
only half the incraaaa which was expected 
8 year ago. 




FUtawiiiea diiM from: 



Month 

Index 

1S83-100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months age 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 
production * 

Ociotaar 

121 




•mploymtnt * 

Novtmbor 

96.5 

-0.1 

-0.7 

-V2 

productivity ^ 

October 

125 


-2 

ti. 

Export trade* ^ ^ 

Eng'fl. ordara on hand * t 
Rafon troda^ 

November 

146 

nil 



October 

114 

Nil 

Nil 

+gf 

November 

110 

+1 

-1 

-1 

• 

E 

! 

1 

S 

December 

109.1 

+1.9 
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another month, but it looks as 
stoAlgb last Chli^tmas only just managed 
to stove off Ae drehdful fate of a non- 
recordj with prices well up 2nd the value 
of sales outpacing them by very little. 
7 'he winter sales, now in full swing, are 
doing particularly well on practical items 
such as linen, china, and warm clothing. 
The Trade Descriptions Act, which has 
now been in force for just over a year, 
has made little difference to customers* 
enthusiasm. They do not seem to care 
whether they get their bargains as a re.sult 
of a genuine stock-clearing operation or 
from special sales purchases, which can 
make up as much as half the merchandise 
offered in a sale and which now have 
to be clearly identified. 

Sazftngs 

National 

dissavings? 

The national savings movement will not 
look back on 1969 with any afFet.tion. 
Total funds invested at the proud highest- 
ever level of £8,615 million at tlie end of 
the hnancial year in March had dropped 
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hack by nearly £190 million by the end of 
the calendar year and the trend is still un¬ 
mistakably downwards. Savc-As-You- 
Eani, the Ixjostcr scheme dreamt up in 
the last budget and introduced last 
October, has so far done little to inject 
any dynamism into the movement. 

SAVE is the contractual savings scheme 
with a maximum of £10 a month and a 
20 per cent f)onus at the end of five 
years. In the first two months of opera¬ 
tion some 132,000 people signed up for it, 
but as the benefits will only accumulate 
with lime the scheme has only netted 
about £i million for national savings so 
far. Against the 17 million holders of 
premium bonds and 7 million savings certi¬ 
ficate accounts, SAVE is s?till peanuts. 

National savings’ real worry is the way 
people have been getting < 3 ut of ordinary 
Post Office and trustee Savings Bank 
accounts. Together these two account for 
nearly a third of its total funds. But the 
proportion has been dropping steadily over 
the past few years as investors have woken 
up to the fact that 2J per cent on the 
first £600, and no'thing thereafter, is not 
a very good rate of return. Even the new 
savings bonds at 7 pier cent gross do nirt 
bring investors flocking in these days. 

'Hie national savings movement blames 
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its flagging fortunes on the historically 
high level of interest rates. But this is 
not the whole stoiy-. Building societies, 
which do not offer fabulous interest rates 
either, actually did rather well last year 
as stock market investors and unit trust 
holders sought a safe haven from the 
ravages of the market. But then building 
societies have recently gone to some 
trouble to make themselves look attractive. 
Not only are they running their own 
SAVE scheme, witli the added bonus to 
savers of preferential consideration for 
mortgages, they are also coming up with 
a plethora of life assurance schemes linked 
with building society investment which 
produc.e a gross return of nearly 12 per 
cent. 

The idea started in the medium-sized 
league but has now percolated up to the 
big boys. The Abbey National has just 
started its own scheme in collaboration 
with the Legal & General ; and if all 
goes we'll for the Co-operative Perniaiient, 
within a fortnight thousands of sub-post¬ 
masters up and down the country will start 
selling the scheme it is running with 
Capital Life. As jx^st offices are one of 
the traditional outlets for national savings, 
this really ought tf> worry the savings 
people. 
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Shipowners are getting boxed in 


Containers are running into difficulties. 
Monopoly fears are growing, freight 
rates have failed to come down, and, 
above all, some conventional shipping 
is making a comeback. Yet the Britisli 
Shipbuilders and Repairers National Asso¬ 
ciation has produced a report from which 
you can conclude that many shipowners 
are so mesmerised by the box that they 
are ignoring the demand for general cargo 
ships, although it is estimated that the 
need for such vessels in 1975 will be 
about the same as in 1967. Nearly half 
existing ships will be over 20 years old by 
^975 and so far there are only 500 on 
order to replace them. 

Of course some 30-year-old ships are 
very profitable, and many owners arc 
hoping to switch their older vessels from 
the Container routes to the ones which 
cannot .^e containerised. This includes 
niany^ of the routes between the largest 
ihdusb^m nations and smaller ones that 
will not have the infrastructure to handle 
c'9j|jpiriers. ^I'raffic on some of these routes 
mty grow) very fast, especially in the 
China Sea and Caribbean. 


One reason to think again about con¬ 
ventional sliips is that it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that they, as well as 
container vessels, can achieve faster turn- 
rounds. The container must share credit 
for the cuts in transport time with die fact 
that today’s .ships are faster, call at fewer 
ports, and liave berths reserved for them 
at the other end. Some shipowners even 
claim to be able to load pallets as fast as 
containers, using modern designs such as 
loading along the length of the ship 
instead of just at its rear end. Fred Olsen, 
the Norwegian line which has been most 
vocal in supporting what is called the 
unit-load system, has on occasion loaded 
over 20 tons per man-hour using some of 
this new equipment. 

Many shipowners have not taken into 
account the fact that the idea of change, 
which containers introduced, will keep the 
whole industry in a state of flux. 'Fhcy 
start from the erroneous premise that it 
is safe to depreciate over 20 years ; but 
the ideal ship in five or tch years’ time 
may be totally different from that today. 
This may be no worry to shipowners on 
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routes where their monopoly strength is 
strong enough to keep out competition 
(with the trend towards larger ships this 
could be an increasing number of routes), 
but elsewhere some owners may get into 
very deep financial trouble. 

Bad investment decisions will be more 
damaging in the case' of containers than 
conventional vessels, since they require 









to over 120 countries 


*Used by Aristotle to describe objects of desire 


Y.K.K., including its 22 overseas plants, makes more than 
550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year. Since the dis¬ 
tance from the earth to the moon is 380,000 kilometers, 
this means that Y.K.K. zippers, when laid end to end, would 
reach the moon and almost half way back to earth again. 
Carefully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel and Delrin*, 
are imported from throughout the world. These raw mate¬ 
rials are processed at Y.K.K. plants, passing through high¬ 
speed chain machines and other processing machines all 
developed and designed by Y.K.K. The manufactured zip¬ 
pers, which include metal, nylon, polyester and Delrin*. are 
of uniform and highest quality and available in 120 beau¬ 
tiful combination colors. Y.K.K. also makes highly popular 
aluminum sashes for domestic consumption. 

*Du Pont Trade Mark 
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Well there must be a word for "the present you give but 
would rather keep yourself' and there's possibly another 
for "the present which, if you had not received it, you 
would have bought for yourself". 

The Economist Diary names it either way. Just ask 
the man who has come to depend upon it for the better 
ordering of his working day. 


The desk diary 

Luxuriously bound in red 
leather: title blocked in gold, 
this diary has no rival Iht; df*t»p 
padded cover gives it a spnci.il 
distinction and the l.iyout ol its 
pages has been designed for use 
at board level A book lh.it lies open 
flat on the desk 

As a desk‘top source of refer¬ 
ence the diary is invaluable. 80 
pages of facts on world commerce, 
industry and the professions includ¬ 
ing 8 pages devoted to the 
European Common Market. 

A 48-page map section, specially 
designed for The Economist by the 
Oxford University Press, includes 
plans of maior towns throughout 
the world. 

The central diary portion lays 
out your day clearly in the context 
of the week. A thirteenth month 
(January of the following year) is 
included as an aid to forward 
planning. 

Price United Kingdom (including 
purchase tax) 63s. (US $7.56)* 
Overseas (by surface mail 588. 6^. 


The pocket diary 

Bound in red full leather with a 
specially hard cover this slim 
pocket diary is the perfect com 
panion to th«; di-sk diary 
The diary section is printed on 
specially made lightweight paper 
and follows the l.ivout of the desk 
diary tu assist in the quick and 
accurate transfer of entries. 
Editorial information is limited to 
calendars, international clock times 
and public holidays. 

Tear-out note slips and blank 
pages allow flexibility often neglec¬ 
ted in pocket diaries. 

Price; United Kingdom (including 
purchase tax) 20s. (US $2.40)* 
Overseas (by surface mail) 21s. 
(US $2.50)* 

*Gold blocking of initials or names 
extra. 

the Economist Desk 8l Pocket 
Diaries form the perfect New Year 
Gift. We will undertake the parcel¬ 
ling and despatching of Dianes to 
your friends, in any part of the 
world, if you wish us to do so. 
Order forfns will be sent on request. 


(US $7) 

The Economist PubHcatiofis ^ St. James's Street London SW1 
Ta/: 01-930 5155 Telex: 24344 

An amerfcan edition of The Economist Desk Oiary price SI J.bU, is aveiiable from Brooks 
Brothers 34§ Madison Avenue New York NY 10017 
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more capital investment, both in the boxes 
(at £1,000 a time) and in the expensive 
cranes to load them. If you j;)iink it is safe 
to write this investment off over a 20- 
year period, the capital cost is of little 
account. If on the o^er hand you believe, 
like Fred 01 .sen, that ships will have 
shorter lives and you must aim at 15 
per cent depreciation, you find that the 
capital cost is the largest item in a ship's 
cost .structure, and may be twice as high 
as the running cost. In .spite of this, 
containers are l^est for many routes. 
The advocates of the pallet have still to 
prove that their system works on really 
large .ships, where 1,000 lorries may come 
down to the quayside to collect cargo. 

France 


Smiles at the top 


British ministers had to wait well over 
a year before they could begin to a.ssert 
that the devaluation of the pound was 
working. The French government has not 
not kicked its heels nearly so long. This 
week's announcement by President 
Pompidou that he hoped exchange 
controls could l)e lifted in the .second 
half of 1970 is interesting Ic.ss for 
what he said than the fact that he said 
it. I'he forecast last September by the 
finance minister, M. (riscard d'Estaing, 
that tlie foreign trade account would be 
in balance hy the middle of this year 
looked optimistic at the time. 

In practice the economic indicators 
over the past three months have begun 
to move encouragingly in the riglit 
direction, with the monthly trade deficit 
falling comfortably below $200 million 
(it was over million la.st August). 

Consumption, has been kept well 
under control, largely through credit 
restricli(m.s, with a sharp drop in sales 
<jf coiLsumer durables. Purchasing power 
is likely to Ire further soaked up during 
the next few months by a substantial rise 
in a number of public sector prices, 
including rail and metro fares and postal 
charges. This should also help the finance 
minister to keep to hi.s second pledge, to 
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balance the budget this year. 

The French economy has, of course, 
been substantially helped by German 
revaluation, which was always implicit in 
the government targets. The outflow of 
hot money from Germany has already 
enabled France to pay off $720 million 
6f its external debt as well as add $470 
million to its reserves. With a combined 
change in paritie.s of more than 20 per 
cent between France and its major trading 
partner, it is not difficult to be optimistic 
about the trade account. With continued 
price inflation in the other common 

market countrie.s the main dangers 

threatening French recovery would come 
from a premature relaxation of the credit 
squeeze—^rumours to this effect have 
already been circulating, but only to be 
hotly denied—or a change in the unions* 
present rather cautious strategy. The 

latter seems more likely. 

The government knows it has much to 
lose and little to gain from a relaxation 
erf the credit squeeze; it may allow a 
modest weakening in hire purchase 

restrictions at the end of this month, but 
that i.s all. On the other hand, incomes 
policy is not tight. A special bonus has 
just f)een handed to the worst off. 

Don't say Smig 

Paris 

The French government has presented 
three-quarters of a million lower-paid 
workers witli a new year's gift by 
alxilishing the time-honoured guaranteed 
minimum wage, known by the unbeauti¬ 
ful name of Smig, and replacing it by a 
new .system geared to economic growth 
and bapti.sed Sniic. “ Sniicards,” as they 
will now inevitably be called, are nor¬ 
mally employed at a low level in agri¬ 
culture, industry and service trades, and 
form the bulk of the nation’s floating 
force of unskilled workers. The Smig 
system was introduced in 1930, and has 
only partially .succeeded in keeping the 
purchasing power of lower-paid workers 
in line with price rises. The hourly Srnig 
rate of five shillings is hardly generous. 
T'he new legi.slation contains two im¬ 
portant modiifications. I'hough both 
systems arc geared to the cost of Ih ing 
index, under Smig the adjustment was 
delayed ten months; now it will take 
effect almost immediately. Secondly, the 
Smic is linked to the French economic 
growth rate and is likely to be upgraded 
at least once a year. 

Meanwhile, plans are going ahead on 
another front to complete M, Pompidou's 
“new deal.” The government has com¬ 
missioned a study on the possibility of 
abolishing piece-work in industry and 
establishing a basic monthly wage for all 
workers. The idea is still at an early 
stage and will only be introduced 
gradually. How much these changes will 
add to the wages bill is unclear. The 
government estimates that wages will 
increase by between 7 and 8 per cent 
this year but a number of economists are 
forecasting that the rise will be nearer 
10 f^er rent. 


Germany 

Digging into gold 


The accession of the new president of 
the Bundesbank, Herr Karl Klasen, who 
presided over his first meeting this week, 
may delay for a week or two any deci¬ 
sion to raise the discount rate from its 
present 6 per cent. With the draft 1970 
budget still not published diere is clearly 
a tussle going on among the country's 
economic managers over what the next 
step to cool the economy should be. On 
past performance the Bundesbank is per¬ 
fectly ready to exercise its constitutional 
right to go it alone. And while Herr 
Klasen’s position is still something of an 
unknown, as a mere primus inter pates 
among Bundesbank directors he is not 
likely to modify policy very much. 

The arguments for a rise in the discount 
rate weigh heavily with the bank. While 
the economy goes on Its overheated way 
the reserves of gold and foreign exchange 
are still suffering from a steady drain (in 
October and Novemt)cr the outflow 
amounted to some $4.5 billion). It appear.s 
that the Bundcj?bank has at last been 
forced to dip into its gold stock, selling 
around $500 million to the United State.s 
just before Christmas in return for dollars. 
With rates in the Eurodollar market 
edging up again, and no immediate 
prospect of a decline in American interest 
rates, fingers in Frankfurt are itching 
toward.s the trigger. 


Holland 

An excuse, not the 
cause 


Tuesday's resignation of Holland'.*: 
minister of economic affairs, Mr Leo de 
Blotk, came suddenly but was not un¬ 
expected. He resigned over the engineer¬ 
ing workers’ contract for 1970 and 1971, 
but the real explanation lay deeper: 
the inability of an exceptionally capable 
(and amiable) man of high moral 
character and sincerity to operate 
effectively as a politician. 

The economic and political crux of 
the engineering wages contract is the 
sliding scale clause which will safeguard 
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the workefB involved against the effects 
of this and next year’s price inflation. 

The contract is, indeed, a compli¬ 
cated one. Its 1970 cash improvement 
of around 5 per cent is much less impor- 
Unt by way of precedent than the sliding 
scales now built in, to compensate for 
price rises and to reward for productivity 
increases, and a reduction in the standard 
working week. 

If all the new contracts for 1970 were 
modelled on this one, average wage costs 
would go up by 8 per cent, instead of the 
7 per cent regarded as a maximum by the 
government. Official theory and industrial 
practice are as usual in conflict. Heavy 
overemployment is rife again in the 
western industrial areas, while the unions 
are aggressively trying to compensate for 
their falling inembership. Any government 
using its undoubted powers to invalidate 
the engineering contract would be begging 
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for trouble. 

After a good deal of controversy at 
cabinet level and with lioth sides o\ 
industry, the minister of labour, Mr 
Bouke Roolvink, managed on Monday to 
persuade his colleagues that, in this case, 
he should abstain from using his powers 
to invalidate the agreement (even though 
the sliding scale clause will hardly help 
the government’s main objective this year, 
to break the wages and prices spiral). 
Strikes are still anathema in this countiY. 

To Mr de filotk this was the last stniw. 
After an impressive carcei, first as a 
senior civil servant, tfjcn as KIvM’s 
financial director, subsequently as parlia¬ 
mentary secretary to the foreign office 
and the ministry of transport, he reached 
cabinet rank in 1967 almost at I'etirement 
age. What with steep consumer price 
rises, several company failures (the mo*;! 
spectacular one so far is alx)ut to hit the 
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headlines), a numlier of disappointments 
caused by foreign countries deciding ro 
site big new subsidiaries outside Holland, 
and a nagging opposition in parliameht, 
Mr de Blotk has had a rotten year. La.st 
montirs debate on company mergers, in 
which he completely failed to I’crnain in 
command of Holland’s essentially docile 
parliament, was the final disappointment. 

The engineering contract, l>ound as it 
i.? to push up the general price level for 
which the economics minister is jx)litic- 
ally re.Nponsible, gave him a decent 
}x>litical issue on which to resign. His 
Honourable Friend (an opponent in the 
merger debate), Mr Nelisseii, is most 
likely to succeetl him. The country’s 
economy will continue on its essentiallv 
healthy though risky road. And a 
politically inexperienced, decent man has 
saved his personal integrity and health 
in the nick of time. 


QE/—money from old rope 


The first Queen Elizabeth ha.s run int(» 
rough waters in Florida where a group of 
local entrepreneurs trying to launch 
her as a .second Disneyland. Whether 
Cunard gets more than half th«* $8.(> 
million for which it .sold the ship is now 
seriously in doubt. In the background is 
a crisis facing Florida's tourist industry. 
Unoccupied beds have risen by 35 per 
cent, which may be because American 
rt'sort hotel life, Miami pattern, is increas¬ 
ingly like living in the bowels of a 
computer. Some people, looking covetously 
at the gambling-oriented tourist figures of 
the Bahamas, arc arguing that the answer 
is to legalise ca.sinos, despite the attendant 
Mafia risks. 

The .ship has been in temporary moor¬ 
ing about a half-hour’s drive out of Miami 
while dredgers cut a rock channel deep 
enough to low her feet up the water¬ 

way to where Mr Edwin Moulay and his 
associates have leased 224 acres of swamp 
on which they plan to build hotels and 
amusement parks. So far half a inillioti 
rubbernecks have paid their $2.40 for 
a conducted tour of the ship, which just 
about covers running costs, while the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
ponders whether to allow a $14 million 
offering of stock in the venture. This would 
provide the cash needed to pay the balance 
owing to Cunard, and enough over to 
refurbish the .ship. The outside i.s rusting 
badly and although the interior is lovingly 
preserved and over-polished a good deal of 
work will have to be done. 

Fhc first class cabins will give the 
equivalent of 700 hotel rooms but 16 other 
cabins are virtually uninhabitable and w'ill 
have to be pul to some other use. The cost 
of gutting a large pari of the old Queen 
Mary, now in California, and particularly 
the cost of removing the engines, has been 
taken as a dreadful warning. Engines are 
being left in the Elizabeth and will hope¬ 
fully become part of a conducted tour by 
bubble rail car (the only way to get round 
safety regulations in the confined engine 
area) with the railway travelling through 
the cover of at least one boiler. Tape 
recorded engine noises, and blasts of heat 
to simulate a stoker’s life arc there too. 


Miami 

In Cunard’s palmy post-war days it was 
the practice of some crews to thrown plates 
overboard in preference to washing them 
up, .something that came fo light only 
when new plate.s were dredged out of 
Montreal harbour. Mr Moulay is planning 
to .sell every j)late, knife and fork he can 
g(‘t his hands on and he intends to sell a.s 
souvenirs every bolt and nut not actually 
holding :he ship together, as well as every 
fool of the several miles of hauser rope 
that came with the ship for a strapping 
$12 a fool. This must make him the first 
man to pnne money can be made from 
old rope. I'he six maiiganes<*-bron.'e iirojiel- 
lers, weighing 32 uins < ach, melted down 
and struck in commemorative sets of 7 
roin.s, should, he reckons, yield $4^ million 
against their scrap value of $130,000. F-ven 
the f>ld paint that must be stripped off 
the exterior could be worth 23 cents 
properly aulheniicaied for 2 s(]uaR' 
inche.s to those unwilling to fork out 
several dollars for a door latch. Staff 
insiriictions are to throw' away 01.ly what 
.smells. However, the real (|uestion is 
whether the public will pay. 


Fhe promoters will be up against the 
eccentricities of Miami’s climate with its 
occasional torrential rain and paralysing 
hunvidity for perhaps a third of the year. 
Most of the planned jiark and its gardens 
will be air-conditioneil under plastic domes, 
one of which should he at least as big 
as Houston astrodome. 7 'hi.s creation of 
aitihrial mitr(»-cliinates is likely to be 
increasingly common 111 otherwise inioler- 
.ihle parts of the world. Another dome i.s 
planned for Buffalo, and work on one has 
started in New Orclans. 

Mr Moulay'.s problem could partly be 
rooted in local politics. I'hiis it is unex- 
pectrdly difficult to satisfy the live 
authorities in spite of the sprinkler instal¬ 
lation that rovers the Elizabeth from top 
to bottom and the ap[>arent complacency 
of Lloyd's about the fire risk premium 
J.ife is not happy for Miami hoteliers. 
Meanwhile will the lobby to legalise 
gambling win ? So far a .slight edge i.s held 
by an etpially strong lobby which, .suspect¬ 
ing that the Mafia already controls possibly 
as many as nine of the major Miami hotels 
and know'ing that it moves in wherever 
there is gambling, wants nothing to do with 
I he schemes, 
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Sweden 


Not a showpiece ? 

Stockholm 

Is Sweden’s Jong era of industrial peace 
f)ver i* Certainly the centralised trade 
union movement, with its close links t(» 
the ruling Social Democrats, is facing a 
crisis in Lapland. I'he showpiece am<nig 
Sweden’s nationalised corpcjrations, tiie 
mining concern of Luo.ssavaara- 
Kiirunavaara AB (LKAB), i.s l)eing hit 
hy 5,000 unofRcial strikers. One reason 
why this strike is so intere.sting is that 
the majority of workers have decided not 
to be represented by their trade union 
but by a special strike committee. 
Another is that, according to the opinion 
jK)lls, a great majority of Swedes support 
them. 

'I’he initial cause of the .strike, which 
.started on Deceml>er pth, was .said t(» 
be dissatisfaction with a pay contract. 
S<Jon, however, other and probably more 
important (omplalnts came to the 
surface: bad working conditions, auto¬ 
cratic management and the long distance 
(8f>o miles) between Lapland and Stock- 
hi)lm. It is significant that the men have 
insisted that negotiations l)e held in 
Kiruna and not in Stockholm. LKAB has 
in the past been praised by the govern¬ 
ment for its pmgre.ssive labour practices. 
So far not one ineiiiber of the government 
has ventured to make a meaningful .state¬ 
ment about the .strike ; no minister has 
visited it ; and nor has Mr Arne 
Lundberg, the parly member who heads 
tlie company’s management. Perhaps 
.some new thinking is needed about what 
the workers want. 

Margarine 

Sunflower power 


sudden shortage of fish and vegetable 
oils has sent world prices rocketing. In 
their wake margarine manufacturers, the 
main consumers of the oils, have had to 
push up their own prices. Normally mar¬ 
garine is not affected in this way because 
the tasJte of margarine does not alter very 
much with the oils used and a shortage 
of any one crop can be got over by 
adding another more available oil. But in 
the past few months all the princi{>al 
edible oils have, purely by coincidence, 
been simultaneously in -short supply. 

I’he most crucial shortage has come in 
fish oils (the price of which has risen by 
over 100 per cent during the last year), 
which make up about half the content of 
most margarines. The hopelessly poor 
catches by the Latin American countries, 
notably Peru, together with the tragic 
extinction of whales by the Japanc.se and 
Russian fleets, have greatly cut back nor¬ 
mal sunplies. 

'Then either because of a crop failure, 
or tn push up the world jirice, Russia 



failed to relea.se its usually massive harvest 
of sunflower .seeds on to ,the free market. 
I’his would not liave much mattered had 
there not been a crucial shortage of pahii 
oil as a result of the Biafran war ami a 
crop failure in Senegal whicli, robbing 
Britain and France of their main markets, 
])ut other supplies under pressure. I'he 
only principal vegetable oil that lias been 
.siiflu iently available this year i.s that of 
the .soya bean which is grown almost 
exclusively in the United States. But here 
again the price was quick to rise on strong 
market demand. 

Copper 

Everyone's happy 


When the military government national¬ 
ised the Standard Oil of New Jel^ey sul)- 
.sidiary in Peru last year, it looked as 
if commercial relations between Latin 
America and the United States would 
radically cliange course. The recent sign¬ 
ing of a contract between the Southern 
Peru Copper Company (a subsidiary of 


American Smelting and Refining) and the 
Peruvian government to exploit Cuajone, 
reputably one of the richest copper mines 
in the world, rnus?t have brought sighs of 
relief in Washington. For Peru has become 
a symbol of the way the new socially 
concerned military regimes in Latin 
America will go. It has now made it 
clear that, on the right tenns, foreign 
investment is still welcome. 

Although the Cuajone contract will 
almost certainly be the last to he signed 
under the old and liberal mining code, 
negotiations were protracted and tough. 
The tax rate, which could come to 54.5 
per cent of income, is considerably tougher 
than earlier ventures by Southern in Peru. 
It has had to pronii.se to invest $;j55 mil¬ 
lion ; there are .stringent limitations on the 
amount of money to be spent out of -the 
country, and the government has ensured 
that it will have effective control over 
marketing. What Southern has obtained, 
therefore, is a service contract plus a ten- 
year guarantee on investments. Fhe 
government has been al)le to uphold its 
nationalist honour—the deal was clo.sed 
alter an ultiniatiirn which threatened to 
strip Southern of all its rights to (hiajone 
—while at the .same time avoiding anothei 
clash with the United Slates. 

'Fhe govern I nent’.s most important deci¬ 
sion is yet to come liowever. In the next 
few weeks it will be publishing a new and 
long promised mining code under which 
the Quellavcco, Michiqui'Iley and Caerro 
Verde copper deposits will he operated. 
The two main novelties are likely t<» he 
the greater participation in refining and 
state control (yver marketing, although 
existing rights will f>e respected in Peni. 
And tlie country’s .sole refiner)-, Cerrn de 
Pa.sco, will alin<).st cerlainfly remain in 
jirivate hands. Finally, on the model of 
neighbouring Clhile, there may well be a 
Peruvian copper state corporaticjn to 
promote joint ventures with foreign 
partners. 


WORLD LIQUIDITY RISES 

The first allocation of special drawing rights in the International Monetary Fund, made 
on January 1, 1970, came to $3,414 million, it has now been disclosed. Our table 
shows, in the last column, the amounts distributed to some of the main participants, it 
also shows their increased quotas, as proposed by the IMF's executive directors, 
expected to become effective sometime after October 30, 1970. Britain's small increase 
(smaller than we anticipated two months ago) reflects in part its slow rata of 
economic growth since the last quinquennial review, in part its present abnormally 
large quota in relation to those of continental countries. 


United States 

Britain 

Germany 

France 

Canada 

Japan 

Italy 

Other industrial countries 
Other developed countries 
India 

Other less developed countries 


inghts 

Quotas 


SDRs 




received 

At Nov. 30 

Proposed 

Vo 

Jan. 1 

1969 

for 1970 

increase 

1970 

$ mn 

$mn 


Smn 

5,160 

6.700 

29.8 

867 

2,440 

2,800 

14.8 

410 

1,200 

1,600 

33.3 

202 

985 

1,500 

52.3 

166 

740 

1.100 

48.6 

124 

725 

1,200 

65.5 

122 

625 

1.000 

60.0 

105 

1,673 

2,469 

47.6 

281 

1,770 

2,545 

43.8 

285t 

750 

940 

25.3 

126 

6,204 

7,046 

35.4 

726tt 

21,272 

28,900 

liii 

3AU 


iBnefudinff Bortugs/. not « port/eipsnt. 

iiEircfuding member countries not perticipents (Chine, Bthiepia, Iraq. Kuwait. Lebanon. Libya, Nepal. 
Saudi Arabia, Singapore, Thailand) and including Cambodia and Equatorial Guinea 
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This Advertisement does not constitute an invitation to the public to subscribe to or purchase any Bonds. 

U.S. $ 50,000,000 

Consorzio di Credito per le Opere Pubbliche 

(Public Works Credit Consortium) 

7^‘'/o 20-year Guaranteetl Bonds of 1970 

SPECIAL SERIES 

unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and interest by 

THE REPUBLIC OF ITALY 

Issue price 95 

Interest due from January 1, 1970 and payable semi-annually on January 1 and July I 
commencing on July 1, 1970. 


'I'lif Hoiids hiivf luTii siilisrribeit tiiitl olVrrfil loi s«|r |»\ ; 


BANCA COMMERCIALE IIAUANA 
BANCA NAZlONAl.E DEL LAVORO 


BANCO DI ROMA 


WHI I E, WELD & CO., 

Limited 

C REDITO M ALIANO 


DEUTSCHE BANK 

Aktiengesellschaft 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. INTERNATIONAL 


( REDII SUISSE 
(H\iiAMAS) Limited 


'I'iit* sale of till' Itoiuls lias Iummi iiiitlt'w'rilIfii li\. anion^t'.t oilier’', ilit* follit>t iii};: 


ALGKMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. AMSTERDAM-IIO'ITEKDAM BANK N.\. ANDRESENS BANK A/S 

AHNllOLD AND S. BLEICIIROEDER, INC. BACHE A CO. INCORPORATED BANCA IPAMERlCA E D'lTALlA 

BANCA DI CREDITO DI MILANt) BANCA NA/JONALE DEIJ.'AGRICOI/rURA BANCA POPOl.ARE DI NOVARA 

BANCA PROVINCIALK LOMBARDA BANCO AMBROSIANO BANCO DI SANTt» SPIRITO BANCO DI SARDE(;NA 
BANCO DI SICILIA BANK MEES A HOPE N.V. BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL IIAN^UE DE IIRUXELLES S.A. 

l.iinilrd 

BANQUE EUROPEENNE D'OUTRE MER BAN<^UE TRANCAISE Dli COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 

BANQUE FRANCAISE DE DEPOTS ET DE TITRES BAN^^UE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG 

BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. BANQUE LOUIS-DREYFUS A CIE BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

BANQUE DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS POUR LE t^RAND DUCI1E DE LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L'UNION DES MINES BANQUE DE L'UNION EUROPEENNE INDUSTRIELLE ET FINANCIERE 

BANQUE WORMS & CIE BARING BROTHERS A CO. H. ALBERT DE BARY A CO. N.V. BEAR, STEARNS A CO. 


BERLINER BANK BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT BLYTII A CO., INC. BRINCKMANN. WIRTZ A CO. 

Aktirnfi«*brllurhan 

BURKHARDT A CO. CHARTERHOUSE J APilET A THOMASSON COMMERZBANK CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 

Liuiilrd AklirnKrnrllnrliafl 

CREDIT AND DEVELOPMENT CO. S.A. CREDIT LYONNAIS CREDITANSTALT BANKVEREIN CREDITO COMMERCIALE 
(Associated of Sviluppo International S.A.) 

DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRAI.E-DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK DRESDNER BANK 

AkllrnKpapIlMhaft 

EFIBANCA EURAMERICA-FINANZIARIA INTERNAZIONALE .S. p. A. EUROFINANCE FINACOR 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION FRANKFURTER BANK GLOBE FORGAN. WM. R. STAATS INC. 

GOLDMAN, SACHS A CO. GUTZWILLER BtJNGENER SECURITIES HAMBROS BANK R. HENRIQUES Jr. 


BLYTII A CO., INC. 


BRINCKMANN. WIRTZ « CO. 


HILL SAMUEL A CO. ISTl 

Llmkrd 

KANSALLIS OSAKE-PANKKl 

LAZARD FRERES ET CIE 
MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

Limllrd 

B. METZLER SEEL. SOHN A CO. 


ISTITIJTO BANCARIO ITALIANO 


1ST1TUTO BANCARIO SAN PAOLO DI TORINO 


KEYSKR ULLMANN K. 

Limited 

LAZARD FRERES A CO. 

MERCK, FINCK A CO. 


KJ0BENHAVNS HANDELSBANK 


KLEINWORT, BENSON 

Limited 


MONTE DEI PASCHl DI SIENA 
PIERSON, HELDRING A PIERSON 
J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO. 


lRD FRERES A CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS LOEB, RHOADES A CO. 

MERCK, FINCK A CO. MERRILL LYNCH. PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH 

Securities Underevriter Limited • 

MODEL. ROLAND A CO., INC. .SAMUEL MONTAGU A CO. 

Limited 

DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK SAL. OPPENHEIM Jr. A CIE. 

PRIVATBANKEN 1 KJ0BENHAVN N. M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS 

SINGER A FRIEDLANDER SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN SOCIETE GENERALE 


SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK STRAUSS. TURNBULL A CO. 

SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN C. G. TRINKAUS UFITEC (Undon) VEHEINSBANK IN HAMBURG 

S. G. WARBURG A GO* WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK GIROZENTRALE WESTFALENBANK 


WESTFALENBANK 

Aktiesfeaellerhart 


ParmiMion to deal in and quotation for the BoudH has been grunted by the Commission of the Luxembourg Stock Exchange. 
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In no mood to be jogged along 


A rise of 7% without a pause^ experienced 
in 11 trading days up to Monday’s close, 
was more tlian the market c(»uld stand. 
'I'hc last few days of the account have 
brought the reaction, the Finaruial Tunes 
industrial ordinary index retreating 
ignominiously from its 413.2 seven-month 
peak of January 3th, to 403,9 on Wednes¬ 
day, before recovering modestly to 408 
by Thursday's close. All manner of reasons 
have been adduced for the setback, 
including remarks t>f the CFiancellor of 
the Kxchequer in San Francisco (that 
there will 'be no let up in the (lovern- 
,merit’s austerity measures), renewed wage 
demands (notably from the seamen), and 
disappointment with Wall Street, where 
the start-of-year upturn began prorni.s- 
inglv enough, only to run into some 
resistance this week. In fact, however, most 
market men had not bargained for a sus¬ 
tained ri.se, and the sideways movement 
which could now he developing just above 
the 400 level would accord better with the 
prevailing mood. Some brokers would not 
lie surprised to find the index dipping even 
lower during the course of the month. 

The reasoning is that prices, particularly 
of the blue chips which led the way in the 
recent advance, are already discounting 
a fair economic revival. Hence there is 
nothing in particular to draw encourage¬ 
ment from, until such time as relief from 
dear money and other pressures of the 
continuing squeeze are actually in sight. 
In the first flush of new year optimism it 
looked as though relaxations might be at 



hand. But now the market realises that 
it looks like a waiting game up to the 
budget, with interim concessions coming 
in dribs and drabs, e.specialiy on the 
interest rate front. 

'J'his makes for a .sensitive market, in 
which poor company results are liable to 
take their toll. Mucli will depend on Wall 
Street, and a bad set of overseas trade 
figures (December’s are due next Tuesday) 
might be something of a disaster. On the 
other iiand that sort of bad news is not 
expected for a monjent, and prices in 
general are likely to be equally responsive 
to good tidings such as have come from 
several company chairmen (notably rep¬ 
resenting the breweries in the past week, 
thougli not doing their own prices much 
good). Meanwhile the volume and quality 
of turnover remains something of a 
mystery, the indications however, being 
that the market is 'bu.sier on the uptrends 
than on the reverses and that unit trusts 
have been quite prominent among the 
bargain hunters. The.se would l)e hopeful 
.signs to be going on with. 


British Leyland 

Elusive shilling 

Lord Stokes's £i bn sales target was very 
nearly reached last year, British Leyland’s 
turnover having risen from £907 mn to 
£970 mn. However the 7% pre-tax 
profit increase to £40.4 mn and the 
maiTtinal improvement in attributable 
profit at £19.3 mn were both rather lower 
than the market had come to expect—if 
.still a few hundred thousand better than 
‘the pessimists had been reckoning this 
week, so that the share rose a few pence 
to 12s I id. The achieved result appears 
in a better light if the devaluation gain of 
£1.8 mn is 'taken out of the 1968 figure. 
But a marked improvement in British 
Leyland’s market rating depends on 
promi.sed earnings of is a share ; in this 
sensitive industry a 13 p/e is considered 
adequate unless a really significant Ixiom 
looks imminent. Hence the historical p/c 
of 17.8, on earnings of qd, appears high, 
especiailv as the first two quarters of the 


current financial year can l>c written off 
as generally poor. Any improvement 
which should materialise from an easier 
budget or even an autumn election would 
not really make an impact until the last 
(September) quarter—so for this year at 
least, but depending partly on What Lord 
Stokes 'has to say on the subject, the 
revival of British Leyland looks less than 
assured. 

Some of present investor nervousness is 
related to the highly volatile labour 
situation, the grounds for which have 
been highlighted this week by reports of 
a £4 I os wage award to the group’s 
Scottish workers. The healthy sales 
increase has been due mainly to the 
company’s lower-margin export sales. At 
the half year, these were 48% up on 
the previous year, and are currently 
ab.sorbing 49% of British Leyland’s 
output. Home sales have come down 
with the rest of the market. 

Car registrations for 1969 as a whole are 
expected to be well down on 1968. British 
Leyland’s share of (this depre.ssed market 
is down to .40.3% of total new car 
registrations and 38% of commercial 
vehicles. The latter division was of 
course .seriously affected by strike 
problems and the Bathgate factory (on 
wliich high hopes had been pinned) is still 
at or below its breakeven point. On the 
car side, the Maxi has been a disappoint¬ 
ment, its 2.2% of the market com¬ 
pares unfavourably with the Ford Capri’s 
4%. 

As a 1970 winner, then, British Leyland 
is likdy to prove a slow starter. Last 
year’s iTiipiuved capacity utilisation and 
better liquidity situation—net interest 
payable is down at £5.3 mn compared 
with £7.6 mn despite last year’s high 
rates—a)uld well ^be affected by the really 
hard times still being experienced. The 
elusive shilling per share is unlikely to 
be achieved until 1971. 
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Breweries 

Not much froth on 
the top 


The big seven among Britain's 99 
brewers have sometihing in excess of 70% 
of the 9.2 bn pints a year domestic 
market. The big two have perhaps 35%, 
a commanding position maintained with 
several products and under several labels. 
Bass Charrington (turnover £315 nin, 
including non-brewing activities) conies 
to the consumer as Bass, Worthington, 
M&B, Tennent’s and Carling. Allied 
Breweries, with group sales of £346 mn, 
is better known by such brand names 
as Ind Goope, Double Diamond, Skol 
and Long Life. Both have beaten the in¬ 
dices over the past two months ; from 
the time the market got wind of the 
higher pub prices eventually conceded 
by the Prices and Incomes Board on 
November 28th, they have risen more than 
15%. But neither has kept up with the 
market since the beer price hike. Most of 
the pleasure, it seems, was in the anticipa¬ 
tion. 

Growth-minded investors do not much 
care for breweries, and among breweries 
they do not much care for the big two. 
It is hard to quarrel with this view. 
The industry is not flat, but it stands no 
chance of being frothy. And the bigger 
the participant the more likely, in this 
industry at least, that performance will 
represent the average. Tliat is the 
appropriate context for last week’s quite 
cheerful remarks by Mr H. A. Walker, 
chainnan of Bass Charrington, following 
the rise in earnings per share from ii^d 
to 11 Jd. The group has a substantial stake 
in the wine and spirit markets, is making 
progress in soft drinks through Canada 
Dry (UK), is responsible for about a 
third of the country’s beer exports, and 
has about 11,000 licensed premises, in¬ 
cluding 120 hotels. But the return on 
net assets employed (of £324 mn) is 
under 10%, and that broadly is where 
it seems destined to .stay, granted that the 
current year .should be better than 
average. 

Allied is a somewhat different mug o'! 
bitter, though that is hardly suggested 
by the earnings, just reported, of i2id 



against I2ld. It is comparatively diversi¬ 
fied, 'both geographically (through 
subsidiaries it is Holland’s .second largest 
brewer) and in terms of products—since 
the acquisition of Showerings more than 
a third of group profits have come from 
sales of other than the l»eer. At the same 
time it is .sufficiently big in Briti.sh beer, 
both as brewer and retailer, and 
.sufficienftly on top of its production and 
marketing programmes to feel confident 
about a “ substantial improvement ” in 
earnings this year, on the strength of 
the recent price increase. There is some 
hope that profits before tax will come out 
above £35 mn, rising more than £5 mn 
against £i.g inn last year, which would 
give earnings per share of l>etter than 
i4d. It would have done better in 1969 
l)ut for the fact that the exceptional 
demand of the summer months strained 
capacity to the limit, incurring exceptional 
exists. 

Noliody is expecting a long hot 
summer, so there are no great hopes of 
lecoid consumption in 1970. It is not 
wise to suppose that any of the big 
contenders 'is going to expand its share 
of the market, except at a heavy pro¬ 
motional cost. So after the price increa.se 
the main avenue for profit growth is 
going to be the hoped-for swing in con¬ 
sumer preference for beverages other 
than low-margin draught. Both Bass 
Charrington and Allied are priced at 
about 17s 3d, which slightly flatters the 
former. But there is not very much in it, 
and no reason to doubt that 'they are 
fully valued, except on cyclical considera¬ 
tions, at the earnings multiples of about 
17 - 


Ernest Scragg and Sons 

The zooming had 
to stop 

'Fhe present uncertainties about the future 
of the textile industry inevitably have 
tlieir repercussions all the way down the 
line. But right now it would take much 
reorganisation and rationalisation in the 
industry to puli tlie share price of Ernest 
Scragg and Sons (Holdings) out of the 
doldrums. The company makes some 
superlative machinery for processing all 
kinds of yarns. Pre-tax profits shot up 
from £330,000 in 1963-66 to a remark¬ 
able £6.1 mn in 1968-69, but bursts of 
growth have not been sustained in earlier 
years, so it is not surprising that die 
diretTors warn of reductions in sales and 
.profitability. Indeed profits are bound to 
be down this time round—the rate at 
which the textile industry has been re¬ 
equipping and expanding over the last 
couple of years cannot be maintained 
jnuch longer. 

'Phis i.s the picture at home. Of the 
£26 mn sales last year, something like 
631% went overseas. In America orders 
for the new SuperSei model have 
recovered from the initial disappointing 
volume (one firm which bought 12 
machines for inn is interested in 

34 more). Credit re.strictions in some 
countries have affected demand for 
textured yarns recently, so accurate fore¬ 
casting for this year is difficult. But 
overall the chairman, Mr Phillip Scragg, 
is cautious, except that he ends his stotc- 
ment on a cheery, if rather mysteriou.s, 
note: Research and development in 

diverse fields is proceeding satisfactorily 
and provides us with ever>' confidence for 
the future.” It will be interesting to see 
what tho.se fields are, veiy possibly far 
removed from textile machinerv- 

If the.se diversifications were to 
materialise and look like being rapidly 
implemented (and considering the bright 
young management it is quite likely they 
would), the complexion of things could 
change radically, providing a little more 
stability for the .share price, which it 
could do with, having fallen from 25s 
to I os during 1969. Historically the 
shares reflect a price/earnings ratio of 


RESULTS OF THE WEEK 



Turnover 

change 
£mn % 

Pre-tax profite 
change 
£mn % 

Eamlngs§ 
change 
£ % 

Price 6 mthe 
on Wed. change* 

£ % 

P/E 

ratio 

Cheirman'a 

P«yt 

£-000 

Chainnan 

Much n wqMCtwl 

Ernast Scragg 

Grand Mm. Hotels 
Scaffolding 6.B. 

n/a 

n/a 

17 

n/a 

n/a 
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6 

5 

2 

+102 

4 28 

+ 2 

0.08 

0.07 

0.09 

+94 
+38 
- 4 

0.61 

1.46 

1.22i 

-30 

+32 
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6 

22 

14 

26 

11 

5 

E. P. R. Scragg 
M. Joseph 
E. C. Beck 

DiMppointing 

Allied Breweries 
British Leyland 

346 

870 

+18 
+ 7 

30 

40 

+ 7 
+ 7 

0.06 

0.04 

+ 1 
+ 5 

0.86 

0.64 

+10 
+ 6 

14 

18 

31 

18t 

Sir D. Pritchard 
Lord Stokes 


I 0ff BhMM 


• ihtn price 


t prc¥iou$ yeer 


n/t—nor C¥cil9¥9 
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6.7 at I os qd. With forerast to he 

uo% l<^wei foi tile (urrent yeai and 
margins exported to he down ffnun their 
di/yv lielght of ' 2 ;{j)ro-tax)'”the pre.vent 
pi i( (• gi\es a pfospe(’li\(• laiige of nnly 
to i;{. Hill mlk•^^ sninetlimg tlramatic 
and new' emerges, the textile rvcie has 
some way to lic‘fo/e /ooniing u[) again, 
so the maiket can liaidK lie hlanied for 
its rontemplative appro.n h. 

Hodge Group 

Digging in the 
debris 


Hodge rcroverv has heen 

ilraniatirall> presented .is a ",H% pre-tax 
jirofil increase to il i .8 nm, a figure 
nicely up on the ili.7 nm forecast 
in July wiien the pyramid that Ihulge 
])iiiit was sLiinmarilv dismantled and Anglo 
Auto Finance lost its independeni life. 
As a result, the ordinary issued capital 
of the group has douhled, w^iiich means 
that, after accounting for the deferred 
ordinary shares, earnings per shaie have 
hardly moved at all. I'he arithmetic can 
he done in a nunihei- of w'^ays : tlie 
ordinary capitc.l is up from mn to 

mn, hut the deferred ordinarv 
capital r>f Ci.2') mn is eligihlc for 
dividends onl\ from the next financial 
\ear and just at that -this vear''s 

rate is ‘2o'Vi. So the ilefcrred can either 
lie treated as a preference stex*!; (for 
earnings per sliare calculations) or as a 
.pi rather than is share. (’>ri the latter 
liasis, earnings per share on puhli.shed 
attriliutahle pr’ofit.s fCHio,o()o in H)6 c)) 
w'oik out at i.qRd in ip6o compared wnth 
i.87d the year before, giving an historic 
p/e of 21 at y,s fid. 

7 ’he contribution fr'oin Anglo Auto w'as 
in fact £r.2H mn pre-tax. 7 'hc hire pur- 
cha.se division hrought in £8"y),0()o 
(i(|68 C()o(),ooo) and tlie merchant hank, 
Julian S. Hodge, £430,000. In the first 
half of last veai', the group was liaving 
to pav yerv high rates indeed on its 
deposits and horr*owings, a situation whicli 
was dramatically transformed hv the 
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acquisition of Anglo Auto'.s outstanding 
shares and the 22% stake in the 
group taken liy tlie (Ihai'tered Bank. As 
a result, the group was able to tap c'on- 
siderahlv cheaper finance .sources, in fact 
getting il.s money some i-ii% cheaper. 
'l‘hcre was also considerable Iiencht from 
lll| ,nn loiisideration put up f>y 

C Chartered Bank. During iq7o, the 
7f)/2f) partnership lietween Hodge and 
Hlectrii'itv Supply Industry* Pen.sion Fund 
in Mill’hank Finance should make a 
significant contribution. 

Apar t from Howell.s, where both depart¬ 
ment store tui'novcr and profits are down, 
and the fall in retail motor business, all 
the other hr’anches have tuioed in sub¬ 
stantial profit increases. The life assurance 
and unit trust divi.s'ions weathered their 
problems--a unit trust Jink with Surinve.st 
would help both sides considerably. 
The foiniei will rec’eive energetic 
investment expertise, the latter will reduce 
its cJcperuience on its Investors Overseas 
Services jiortfolio business. 

As a recovery stock, however, Hodge 
has limited potential. It is still some dis¬ 
tance from tlie £2.8 mn pre-tax prryfit 
of 1^64 and from its peak pjlce (in 1963) 
of 12s 2d. But even on possilile earnings 
£2.23 nm in 1970, the group is on a 
firojected p/e of around 17. With the 
removal of credit restrictions, progress will 
undouhtedly accelerate, hut it is a wait 
and see stcK'k. 

Viyella 

Well-cushioned 

'File hoard of Viyella (having to learn 
to live w'ilhout Mr Joe Hyman's leader¬ 
ship) has given no help to shareholders 
thinking of disposing of tfieir shares in 
the market. Slioukl shareholders .sell at 
aioimd I IS (coiiipared to qs 3d ju.st before 
Mr Hyman was deposed, the low of 7s 
before IC!I stejiped in and the high of 
18s in r()6()) or expect a higher ICl hid 
(the current one being worth r2s ^d).-* 

One of tfie first reactions to the Vivella 
new's was that it was having cash trouble, 
reactions that other companies in the 
industry did not discourage. The fall-off 
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since last year's textile hcKiin, and the 
.squeeze, have certainly hac} an effect on 
\'iyella, as they have had on Carrington 
and Dewhurst. Viyella’s Iralance sheet at 
the end of 1969 will probably show over¬ 
drafts lower than the announced 
£11.2 mn, hut a good hit of the increase 
over 1968 is accounted for by the loan 
for Cyril Lord acquisitions, which were 
picked up cheaply, hv a growth in 
debtors, and by stocks, which .should right 
thcm.selves in the next up.swing. There 
arc also surplus properties and inve.stnient 
which can l)e sold off (£4.3 nm in these 
tw'o categories last year). 

What about profits ? Is the indication 
of not less than £4 mn for the year an 
indication that the £10 mn by 1972 
target is impossible ? The synthetics divi¬ 
sion has been the spearliead of growth 
in the past, and it is this .sector that is 
currently hit by market conditions, but 
its long-term growth is assured. 'Fhe home 
furnishings division will be boosted by the 
former Cyril Lord carpet factory at 
Donaghadee. This is the fa.st growing area 
Ilf printed tufted carpets. Until recently, 
part of it was used by A. W, Securities, 
and if its profits are anything to go by, 
it i.s very profitable indeed -probably 
worth profits of at least £J 11 m a year 
by 1970. For sheets Viyella lias pinned 
it.s flag to polyester/cotton blends, which 
have had a phenomenal growth in the 
United States. The blend is also u.sed for 
shirts, and is an example of the vertical 
■integration policy pursued by Mr Hyman. 

I here is enough it> suggest that the board 
has quite an armoury of material to 
wan ant a liiglicr ICI bid. After all, IC^I 
admits that the shares are clieap, which 
is one of the rea.sons it has acted now. 
If Viyella is in the position of having all 
the })enefits of the last few years strategy* 
in the pipeline (wliicli is one of the argu¬ 
ments Courtaulds used against ICl way 
back in 1961) the person they will have 
to thank Is Mr Hyman. 


London County 

Glut of suitors 


I'he fate of London County Freehold 
and Leasehold i.s still not .sealed. Having 
agreed to the re-revised bid by Metro¬ 
politan Estate and Property, the directors 
now have to deal with Star (Great 

Britain) which lias not yet decided to 
withdraw it.s hid. Befon* Star put in its 
(jflFer we said last week that London 

County had tried, and failed, to do a 
deal with this company, and had not 

informed .shareholders of the failure. In 
fact London County did not take the 
initiative, but was approached by a tfiird 
party who .said that its name must not 
1)6 disclosed. Irreproachably, London 

County cleared with the Takeover Panel 
that there was no need to report this 
since no bid had in fact been forth¬ 
coming. 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Hesitation after over 
exuberance 

NEW YORK 

Incipient rally failed to 
niaterialise. 

TOKYO 

Above 2400 for the first 
time. 


Indices * 

1969-70 

Percentage change from : 


Jen. 

High 

Low 

A 

A 


A 

All- 


7 



week 

month 

year 

time 





ago 

ago 

•go 

high 

Londont 

408.9 

520.1 

357.4 

- 0.4 

+ 

4.6 

-18.2 

-22.2 

Hew York 801 S 

968 9 

769.9 

+ 02 

+ 

2.3 

-13.0 

-19 4 

France 

82.9 

83.0 

63.2 

+ 2.6 

+ 

6.4 

+31.2 

- 01 

Germany 

128.1 

736.9 

117.3 

- 0.8 

— 

21 

+ 9.2 

- 8.7 

Holland 

124.9 

129.1 

107 2 

•f 2.8 

+ 

3.8 

+ 5.8 

- 3.3 

Italy 

70.5 

76.1 

60.4 

+ 1.0 

+ 

3.4 

+ 14.6 

-39.5 

Canada 

187.3 

206 5 

169.0 

+ 0.1 

+ 

2.0 

- 0.6 

- 9.3 

Belgium 

92.1 

102.3 

89.7 

h 06 

+ 

2.4 

+ 01 

-14.2 

Australia 

681.2 

663.5 

645.3 

+ 1.1 

+ 

90 

+ 7.2 

- 0.3 

Sweden 

334.1 

376.6 

303 0 

+ 2.2 

+ 

7.8 

+ 7.6 

-n.o 

Japan 

2396.0 

2406.2 

1714.9 

+ 1.6 

+ 

7.9 

+36 1 

- 06 


^Financial limes mdustnal ordinary index 
*Stock prices and yields on pages 81 and 82 


Jhe Economist unit trust indicator January 6,158.54 (December 30,154.16) 
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Bang^ bang, they all came tumbling down 


One of the most interesting facts about 
this quarter's review of unit trust results 
is tlie unpredictability of past performance 
as a guide to investment skill. I'he bottom 
ten include trusts from Save and Prosper, 
Castle Britannia, Investment Assured and 
Hodge. Yet all these groups also have 
trusts among the lop 20 of 1969. And 
apart from Hambros and Ansijacher, all 
the management gniups in the bottom 
ten appear in either the one-year t)r two- 
year lists as top performeis. Further dou'bl 
lias been cast on the value of past perfor¬ 
mance as a measure of management skill 
by an article in the neceniher issue of The 
Investment Analyst, A study of 142 unit 
trusts between k) 6;5 and iqbb showed that 
“the overall level of consistency was low 
and that the significant positive coefficients 
w'ere almost equally balanced by signifi¬ 
cant negative coefficients "—that i.s, funds 
that performed well in one year have 
tended to perform badly in the following 
year as frequently as those which per¬ 
formed well have continued to do so. 

However, that particular period did not 
include any sustained bear market, and 
the study confirmed that where market 
conditions were most similar, for example 
between 1967 and 1968, results were most 
nearly consistent. It is not entirely surpris¬ 
ing in those circumstances that growth 
funds were the one category which pro¬ 
duced results to sup[)ort tiie theory that 
rec'ent performance (as distinct from long 
past performance) is an indicator of 


future performance. 

Hut the 1989 bear market, which 
relegaterl most growth funds to the 
bottom half of unit trust performance 
tables, has spoilt the picture, for the 
further evidence comes down on the .side 
of the earlier result—namely that there 
is no significant correlation lietween past 
and present performance. 

Another interesting point about the 
year's top twenty is that the funds tend 
to be small. Apart from Pan Australian, 
managed by Southern Cross, and Save 
and Prosper's Insurance unit trust, none 
of them is currently valued at over £5.5 
mn. This compares with the giant £107 
mn Investment Trust Units, also managed 
bv Save and Prosper, and funds like 
Tyndall Capital and M. G. General, 
who.se £30 inn-plus valuations must have 
made marketability loom as an acute 
problem as the bear market increasingly 
took hold. It is no secret indeed that 
Save and Prosper, with its stable of lar^e 
funds, experienced considerable difficul¬ 
ties and Invan s problems with its con¬ 
centrated block holdings have passed into 
unit trust mythology. In this environment 
it is inevitable that the smaller groups 
.should have done relatively well Oceanic 
Growth, for example, has been able U* 
jettison its E. Scragg, Handley Page and 
l^ltrainar. Hodge Overseas has almost 
completely revamped its portfolio, so that 
none of its .seven biggest holdings is in 
fact an overseas company. And Trustees 


and Professional Income has turned over 
virtually all its stock in a new burst of 
go-go switciiing activity which l)elies its 
income image. 

The star performer, however, is Pan 
Australian whose holding of 23,000 
Po.seidon .shares raisetl its offer price by 
24% between the middle and end of 
December. With Poseidon at £110 per 
share, its £2.5 mn valuation in a £13 
ihn portfolio could create problems ; 
especially if, as the group insists, the 
Poseidon shares are now being looked 
on as an investment rather than a 
speculation. This could, in certain cir- 
curn.vtancps, tie the hands of the managers 
in dealing in the non-Poseidon shares, 
since, with the portfolio .so unbalanced 
by one stock, the authorities might in.sist 
on Poseidon being the first disposal. Of 
course, so long as the. fund continues to 
expand this j)rol>lem might not ari.se, 
hut it should be borne in mind. 

I'hc second trust in the top twenty 
li.st, Trustees and Professional Income, 
has radically altered both its portfolio and 
method of operation since it began to 
achieve fame through its re.ristance to 
last year's bear market. The fund has 
doubled to its pre.sent £250,000 size and, 
with investment advice from brokers 
Irwin & Co., has gone actively for 
growth. Hitherto geared for trustees and 
country .solicitors, and with charges kept 
low by a jx)licy of not advertising, the 
grouj) has been sufficiently transformed 
to think of spla.shing out on the block 
offer trail. 'Fhe management group, In¬ 
vestment A.ssured, has two other fund*B 
in the .same list, Income and Essential 
Minerals. But it also has two trusts in 
the lx>ttom ten, Capital Expansion and 
Industrial Achievement, the latter formed 
U) invest m companies which have 
received the Queen's Award to Industry. 
J'his policy liaving failed (partly because 
the market will have discounted future 
gains), the fund will inve.st on a more 
general basis, though at least half its 
investments will continue to be cho.sen 
from among award companies. Other 
interesting gainers arc Jessel Securities’ 
Property and General, Hodge Overseas 
and Crescent. The first was lucky to have 
had rca.sonably marketable stocks in its 
jK>rtfolio, property shares not having 
suffered in the general rout, but the 
portfolio is still much the same as a year 
ago. Hodge Overseas is hardly overseas 
at all-^wth GEC-EE, BET, Shell and 
r)unlf>p as the largest holdings Crescent, 
growing rapidly despite no advertising, 
has attracted much new money ip 
achieving its present size of £1.25 mn 
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Southern Cross's Richard King. Investment Assured's Hemish Bennie. Oceanic's Reginald Burr, and John Govett's Christopher Garnett: but 
Poseidon vvas the winner 

and is heaviest in stocks like Star (GB), Allied's Metals and Minerals represent the slinger will be back,, too. If any prediction 
Arbiter and Weston, Hudson Bay and big guns of the business. Nevertheless, the can be safely made for 1970, it is that 
First National Finance. big management names in the five-year Destry will ride again. 

The 1969 list in fart has a familiar look list, which have incidentally tended to Meanwhile, unit trust activity has l>e- 
about it compared with the nine-month receive the top five star ratings in the gun to pick up again. The latest figure.s 

rankings of last quarter, though Surinvest Planned Savings comparisons, are ntitably available, for last November, show that 

ha.s dropped out, as have Mutual Income, absent from the one-year table. sales were still just half that of the 

Ebor Commodity, Ilambros’ Smaller 'Fhe trusts to buy in 1970 could well previous year, £13.9 mn compared with 

Companies, Janus's Raw Materials and be among those which have not done too £27.4 mn, and repurchases at £8.5 mn 
General and Minster. .Ml the top 11 were well in 1969’s bear market, if expectations compared badly with £20.7 mn, but 
in last quarter. Of the remaining nine, of a moderately bulli.sh market in 1970 by the end of the month the value of 
only Oceanic (Growth is not new. Target are justified. Investment trust funds funds had crept back over the previous 
re-appears with two trusts, Professional appear to be fa.shionably in favour, as do year’s level. At £1,384 am the move- 
and General and Financial, a.s cloe.s a the various capital growth funds offered meat still represents a small percentage 
third trust from Castle Britannia, Com- by groups like Tyndall, Target, Allied, of total savings and unit trust groups are 
mo^ty Plu.s. Hill Samuel and National. Certainly the hopeful that this year will see it stepped 

The two-year and five-year lists con- managers' criteria for 1970 will on the up. One encouraging feature throughout 
tinue to reflect the predominance of the whole reflect the les.sons learnt in 1969, last year's depressing months was the fact 
old-established groups. These two tables that marketability is important, that vast that, although individual groups experi- 
have been calculated on a slightly dif- liolding.s in concentrated blocks of share.s enced repurchase difficulties, the move- 
ferent basis : they do not include any are not nece.s.sarily the best form of invest- merit as a whole came through unscathed, 
adjustment for capital gains paid. This merit management and that way-out Indeed the number of unitholders 
should tend to favour the less go-go trusts, stocks arc vulnerable. All this indicates a increased by a quarter of a million to 
but the difference though not negligible slower pace, and if the lessons are 2.4 mn, though the average holding 
would not radically alter the placings. absorbed should bring the mewement back declined from £635 to £579. Most mana- 
Pan Australian's recent improvement is to the safe and steady conception of the gers now are reasonably optimistic about 
reflected in its top place in all three rank- first fund managers. But is a bear market the coming months, to which reductions 
ings while Oceanic Growth's 1968 perfor- mentally really appropriate for an upside in their liquidity margins bear witnes.s. 
mance accounts for its second position in movement, however mild ? It may be that Early in December many of these had 
the two-year list. Similarly Stockholders, the renewed reliance on so-called quality grown to nearly 20% of their portfolios. 
Tyndall Capital, Atlantic Units and stcx ks will be self-fulfilling. But the gun- 

Unit trusts: top performances, and bottom 


Best and worst growth records among the unit trusts, on an offered price basis, with net income reinvested, over 
various periods to December 31, 1969* 


Top 20 over one yeart 


Southarn Cross 


Trust 

Pan Australian 


Investment Assured Trusioas and Professional 


% Change 
+ 27.0 


Jeasal Property 

Hodge Hodge 0 

Edinburgh Secuniies Crescent 
Guardian-Hill Samuel Guardhill 


Incbmo 

Property and General 
Hodge Overseas 


Ssve snd Prosper Cross Channel 
Schroder Wagg Schroder Income 
Castle Britannia Britannia Higher Income 
Castle Britannia Britannia Basic 

Commodities 

Investment Assured Investment Assured 

Income 

M&G MfliG Magnum 

Oceanic Oceanic Growth 

Investment Assured Essential Minerals 


Save and Prosper 
Bering Brothers 
Hill Samuel 
Target 
Target 

Castle Britannia 


Insurance 

Stratton 

Hill Samuel Capital 
Professional snd General 
Target Financial 
Castle Commodity Plus 


Save and Prosper 
Schroder Wagg 
Ebor 


Scoteaempt Growth 
Special Exempt 
Ebor Pension 


•Bankings sugphad by Th§ Unitholdar 
for capital gains tax paid 


Bottom ten over one yeart 


Save and Prosper 
London Wall 
Castle Britannia 


Trust Vo 

National Investment 

Trust 

Investment Trust Units 
Export Priority 
Castle Premium Power 


Investment Assured Capital Expansion 


Hambros 

Hodge 

London Wall 


Securities of America 
Education 

London and Wall Street 


Investment Assured Industrial Achievement 
Ansbachor North American 


Top 20 over two years 


Thf following have tax advantages and are not 
available to the general public 


Group 

Southern Cross 

Oceanic 

Target 

Tyndall 

M&G 

M&G 

Schrode'' Wagg 
Save and Prosper 
Save and Prosper 
Hill Samuel 
National 

Guardian-Hill Samuel 

Ebor 

Tyndall 


Trust "/ 

Pan Australian 
Oceanic Growth 
Target Financial 
Tyndall Local Authority 
M&G Magnum 
M&G Special 
Special Exempt 
Scotfunds 
Insurance 

Hill Semuel Capital 

Shield 

Guardhill 

Ebor Accumulator 
Tyndall Capital 


London Wall 
Castla-Britannia 
Investment Assured 
Govett, J 
Ebor 

Hill Samuel 


Financial Priority 31 

Britannia Higher Income 31 

Investment Assured Income 31 
Stockholders 30 

Ebor General 30 

Hill Samuel British 29 

Professional and General 29 


Top 20 over five years 


% Change 
83 


Group 

Southern Cross 
Govett, J. 

Tyndall 

Save and Prosper 

Ebor 

Target 

AUied 

Jesset 

Hill Samuel 

Save and Prosper 

Hill Samuel 

Save snd Prospar 

Save and Prosper 

M&G 

Intel 

National 

Sava and Prosper 
Practical 
Hill Samuel 
Ebor 


Trust % C 

Pan Australian 
Stock>holdera 
Tyndall Capital 
Atlantic 

Ebor Accumulator 
Target Financial 
Metals and Minerals 
Jessel Gold and General 
Hill Semuel Capital 
S&P Capital 

Hill Samuel International 

Inauranca 

ITU 

Equities for Charitiaa 

Intel 

Shield 

Trident 

Practical 

Hill Samuai British 
Ebor General 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


Bass 

Charrington 


LIMITED 


am confident that we shall 
achieve a great deal in the 
years ahead." 

Mr. H. Alan Walker, Chairman. 


The Second Annua l General Meeting of 
Bass Charrington Limited will be held on 
27th January 1970 in London. The 
following is an extract from Mr H Alan 
Walker's statement — 

I am happy with the progress made 
during the year. All the positional 
problems arising from the merger have 
been resolved and Vhe team has now 
settled down into a n effective organise • 
tion Perhaps the m ost important factor 
m our improving m arket position arises 
from the expansion of trade in our great 
national brands of I >eer and the further 
rationalisation of outlets. Our other 
activities in wines find spirits and soft 
drinks made a most; encouraging 
contribution to profits 

In the sphere of iproduction we 
continue energetically to pursue a policy 
of streamlining and the achievement of 
cost economies. Tfiere is much that still 
remains to be done but the problem is 
paramount m our minds and the plans we 
have formulated wilt he unfolded in the 
New Year. 

Although the yciJi started off with 
dismal weather, tho subsequent 
prolonged fine summer undoubtedly 
stimulated sales and trade was buoyant 
and continues to be so. 

Accounts and Dividend The profit 
before taxation of C25,657,000 
represents an increase of 9 ■ 7% on the 
corresponding figure for the previous 
year. A final dividend of 11 % is 
recommended making a total for the year 
of 16% (last year 15%%). 

Production We have continued our 
intensive drive towards significant cost 
reduction and have planned our future 
position in considerable detail. We have 
ascertained the optimum number of 
plants that we shell need to operate to 
achieve maximum economies and 
maximum service to customers. 

Good progress has been made in the 
development of our principal meltings 
which now supply about 40% of our 
total requirement. Throughput has bean 
increased and unit cost reduction 


achieved This was indeed a commend¬ 
able performance. 

Marketing We have concentrated on 
the fastest growing segments of the 
trade whore we judged that medium and 
long term rewards would be greatest. 

T he fastest growing section continues to 
be in lager TENNENT'S and CARLING 
BLACK LABEL again increased their 
share of a market which has doubled in 
si^e intwo-and-a-half years. Between 
our two lagers we have the largest share 
of the United Kingdom trade Another 
starturn was WORTHINGTON *E'which 
again increased its sharo of the ale 
market, the demand for Keg 
WORTHING TON 'L' being particularly 
strong. BREW XI. our major bitter in the 
Midlands, continued to lead the rapidly 
growing draught bitter market in that 
area In spite of the increase in sales of 
bitter, M Et B MILD maintained its 
position. BASS EXPORT which was 
already established in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland was introduced into 
England and Wales in the spring of 1369 
and has sharply increased sales of our 
bottled pale ale. At the same time we 
launched a new BASS draught bitter 
in the Republic of Ireland which 
achieved an immediate success. 

Overseas Continued progress has 
been made and direct exports of beer 


reached 30% of all United Kingdom beer 
exports 

Hotels The hotel interests of the 
Group, involving some 120 hotels and 
motels, have been consolidated into one 
hotel operating company, CREST 
HOTELS Despite a period of reorganisa¬ 
tion this company made an improved 
contribution to Group profits 
Wines and Spirits BASS 
CHARRINGTON VINTNERS is, I believe, 
now the largest organisation in the 
United Kingdom dealing in wines and 
spirits. Our leading brands of EM VA 
CREAM Cyprus Sherry. BACARDI, and 
MOUTON CADET Claret showed 
remarkably good gams and it is worth 
recording that every one of our brands 
gamed share within its particular market 
sector Perhaps the most noteworthy 
development was that The Distillers 
Company granted us the sole agency in 
England, Scotland and Wales for VAT 69 
Scotch Whisky. Sales so far are well in 
excess of forecast and I expect further 
substantial growth during thecommgyear. 
Soft Drinks As forecast last year 
both sales and profits of CANADA DRY 
(UK) have shown a market improve¬ 
ment. A new soft drink SHANDY BASS 
IS being launched in the current year. 
Properties We have continued the 
policy of eliminating unprofitable houses. 
Properties continue to be lost m the 
cause of redevelopment and the 30 new 
pubs which we have opened during 
the year do little more than replace the 
trade of the properties acquired by 
local authorities 

Conclusion I feelthatdurmothepastyear 
progress has been made by the Company. 
There is much still to do, but I am 
confident that with the team we have built 
up and the spirit which exists we shall 
achieve a great deal in the years ahead. 


Extracts from the Accounts lor tho year ended 30th Ssptemher, 1969. 


Net Assets employed 

£000s 

324,420 

Turnover 

315,062 

Profit before interest on borrowings 
and Taxation 

31,431 

Interest payable on borrowings 

5,774 

Profit before Taxation 

25,657 

Taxation 

11,315 

Attributable to Outside Shareholders 

444 

Profit after Taxation attributable to 
Bass Charrington Limited 

13.898 

Preference Dividends 

359 

Ordinary Dividends 

11,021 

Transfers to Reserves 

2,518 
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MICHEUN INTERNATIONAL DfiVELOPPEMENT N.V. 

US S 54-000.000. 6 «/o. 1970*1985 DebcBtum 

CONVERTIBLE at any time from xst April 1970 into B shares of 
GOMPAGNIE GfiNfiRALE DES fiTABLlSSBMSNTS MiCHBLlN 
at the price of F. 1,690 per share 

The service of the loan is unconditionally guaranteed by Compagnic G6n6nile des fitablissements Mkhelin 
Issue price: 100 % first coupon due from the 5di of January 1970 Interest payable on 5th January 


BAKQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS 

soerfiTfi gEnSrale 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 

BANQUE DE PARIS & DES PAYS-BAS 
DEUTSCHE BANK 

BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 

KUHN. LOEB & CO. INTERNATIONAL 


SWISS CREDIT BANK 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N. V. 
MORGAN & CIH INTERNATIONAl S A. 


SWISS BANK CORPORATION 


RANCA NAZIONALH DEL LAVORO 
SOCifiTfi OfiNfiRALE DE BANQUE S.A. 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 

LAZARD FRERES A CTH 
S. G. WARBURG & CO 


A. E. AMES ft CO ALAHLl BANK OP KUWAIT 

Incurparitcd 

ALGBMBNE BANK NEDERLAND N. V AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S A. 

ARNHOLD AND S. Bl^EICHROEDER INCORPORATION BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
BANCO DE BILBAO BANCO CENFRAL rMAURID) 

BANCO HISPANO AMERICANO BANCO POPUL\R USPANOL 

BANCO URQUIJO BANCO DE VIZCAYA 

BANK MECS ft HOPE N.V BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S A. 

UANQUB FRANQAISE DE DRPOTS ft D£ TITKHN BANQUE DE L'lNDOClirNE 


ALBERT DE BARV 
ANDRESENS BANK A.S. 

BANCO GUIPUZC0Ar4O 
BANCO BSPANUL DE CFIEDITO 
BANCO DE SANTANU'BR 
BANK FOR GEMEINWIRT SCHAIT 

AkiitfifcwlUchift 

BANQUE EUROPBENNE D’OUl 'RE-MER $ A. 
BANQUE DE NBUPLIZB, SCHLUMBHIRGER. MAULET 


BANQUE GCNBRALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE INDUSTRIELLE ft MOBILIfiRE PRIVJEE 

BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG BANQUE LAMBERT. S.CS. BANQUE LOUIS DREYFU.'S ft GIE 

BANQUE MOBILIEKE ET INDUSTRIELLE BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE DF SUEZ ET DF L UNION DES MINJiS 

BANQUE DE L’UNION EUROPfiENNB INDUS TRI hi .LI- ft FINANCIERE BANQUE DE L’UNION PARISIENNE fC F.G.B.) BANQUE WORMS ft CIE 
BARING BROTHERS ft CO. BAYERISCHEHYPOTHEKENUNDWBCHSHLBANK BAYBRISCHE STAATSBANK 

BERLINRR BANK 

Akilent*MUuhift 

BRINGKMANN, WIRTZ ft CO 
JAMES CAPEL ft CO 
CREDITANSTALT-BANKVEREIN 
CREDIT LYONNAIS CORPORATION 
DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION 


BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAin* 
BRITISH AND FRFJ4CH BANK 

UmMcd 

CHATERHOUSB JAPHET AND ITIOMASSON 

LlfMhad 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL UE FIIANCB S.A. 
CREDIT DU NORD 
DEN DANSKB LANDMANDSBANK 
DEN NORSKS CRBDITBANK DEWAAY CORTVRIBNDT INTERNATIONAl. S.A. DRBSDNER BANK 

AktjcnMMibciMn 

DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY INTERNATIONAL SARL DEUTSCHE OIROZENTRALE - DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBAMK- 

EASTMAN DILLON. UNION SECURITIES ft CO FINACOR 

FRANKFURTER BANK 

GLORE FORGAN, W. R. STAATS INC. GOLDMAN SACHS AND CO 


BAYBRISCHE VERBINSBANK 
BLYTH ft CO.. INC 

BURKHAKDT ft CO BURNHAM ft CO 

COMMERZBANK 

AktlmtaMllMlufl 

CREDIT INDUSTRIBL ET COMMERCIAL 
THE DAIWA SECURITIES GO. AMERICA INC 


ROBERT FLEMING ft CO 
Umllad 

GEORG HAUGK ft SOHN 


GIROZENTRALH UND BANK DBR OSTEKREICHISCHEN SPARKASSBN 

AkucngtfaliMlMrt 

GREBNSHIELDS INCORPORATED 


R. HENRIQUES JR. 

KIDDER. PEABODY ft CO 
KREDIimB^K N. V. 

LAZARD BROTHERS ft CO 

Linuied 

LOEB RHOADES ft CO 

MODEL. ROLAND ft CO INCORPORATED 

THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO 
InurnatloMl Inc 

PARIBAS CORPORATION 


GUNNAR BOHN AND CO A.S. 

HILL SAMUEL ft CO 
Unaad 

KJOBBNHAVNS HANDELSBANK 
KREOIBTBANK S.A. LUXEMBOUROBOISE 
LEHMAN BROTHERS. 

MERRIL LYNCH PIERCE FENNER ft SMITH 

^CGurnM• Un^erwtitn l.lmlied 
MORGAN GRENFELL ft CO 
UmMMl 

NOMURA SECURITIES INTERNATIONAL. INC 
PIERSON. HELDRING ft PIERSON 


HAMBROS BANK 
Limliad 

ISTITUTO BANCARIO SAN PAOLO DJ TORINO 

KLEINWORT. BENSON 
Liniicd 

KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY (S.A.K.) 

LIBERT PETERBRCEK SBCURKTIBS S.A. 

B. METZLER SEEL. SOHN ft GO. 

NEDBRLANDSGHB MIDDBNSTANDSBANK N. V. 

OSTERREICHISCHB LANDERBANK 
AktImiaMllMliiA 

PRIVATBANKBN 1 KJOBENHAVN 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD ft SONS SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. ft GIB 

SALOMON BROTHERS ft HUTZLBR SAMUEI. MONTAGU ft CO J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGQ ft CO 

LmiMd Llnitad 

SINGER ft PRIEDLANDBR SKANDINAVTSKA BANKEN SMITH BARNEY ft CO 

Limited laaorpanNd 

SOCTETE FINANCIERE POUR 1.E COMMERCE ET L'INDUSTRIE SOCIBTB OENBRALB ALSACIENNB DB BANQtIB 

SOGEN INIEKNATIONAL CORPORATION STOCKHOLMS BNSKILDA BANK STRAUSS TURNBULL ft CO 

SVENSKA HANDBLSBANKEN C G. TRINKHAUS VfiREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 

WBSTDBUTSCHE LANDESBANK GTROZENTRALE WHITE. WELD ft GO WOOD GUNDY ft CO. INC 

1 Imtrml 

YAMAICHI SECURITIES COMPANY OP NEW YORK INC 


OROUFBMBNT DES BANQUIERS PRIVBs OENEVOIS BANQUB POPULAlltB SUISSB OROUPBMBHT DB BANQUIBM PIUVBS ZURlGHOIt 
LEU ft GO'S BANK LTD A. SARASIN ft CIS POUR UN OROUFB DB BANQOIBRS PRlVBS BALOIS HUVATB BANK AND tKUBT OOMFANV 
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BANK FUR GEMEINWIRTSCIIAFT AG 

FRANKFURT/MAIN 

Address hy Mr. Walter Ile.Nselhach, Qiairman of the Board 
GREATER FLEXIBILIIT FOR TOE WORLD CURRENCY SYSTOM 


In the beginning of December 1969 l orrci- 
pendents of the foreign press being 
represented in Bonn were guests of the 
BANK FOR GEMEINWIRTSCHAFT AG, 
the fourth among the nationwide commercial 
big banks in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the share capital of which is to 
more than 90% in possession of the German 
Trade Unions. Walter Hesselbach, president of the bank was talking 
about international problems of economic policy. 

Mr. Hesselbach started his lecture by drawing the attention to the 
revaluation of the Deutsche Mark. The two most important effects 
ac cording to his opinion are the following ; 

1. The Federal Bank (Bundesbank) and the Government of the Federal 
Republic have regained their freedom of action for stipulating 
economic activity. As the stability of prices is expected for the 
middle of next year, it i.': above all important to stdbili:;e the 
growth of the economic expansion. 

•2. But it is still more important that the Federal Government of 
Germany has substantially contributed to restore the equilibrium 
of international payments. But it should not be ignored that the 
improved equilibrium is presumably only of temporary nature. 

Mr. Hesselbach thereafter continued : *' 1 want to express that I am 
in no way so optimistic to believe that the chronic instability of the 
world currency system is eliminated by changing the parity of some 
important currencies. However, as long as it is not p>ossible to achieve 
a binding interpretation of the economic political aims generally 
accepted by the Western industrial nations, this instability will con- 
tinuc to exist. As long as it is not possible to reach an agreement as 
to which rates of increase in prices the respective governments consider 
fungible, surpluses will always continue to accure in the trade balance 
on one hand and deficits will arise almost automatically on the other 
hand." 

Mr. He.sselbach added thereto a critical remark whether it would 
be possible to afford a far too lonsequent restrictive policy at the 
charge of increased unemployment and several billions of losses in 
growth. He called for better understanding that the priority in 
economic policy of our foreign trade partners is shifted to other 
sectors. Because of his sceptical attitude towards a harmonized 


economic policy, Mr. Hesselbach asked for a greater flexibility of the 
world currency system. It is essential to uw the silence regained at 
the international foreign exchange markets for a reform. He expressed 
his opinion in favour of wider margins of fluctuations : “ The main 
point is to protect the world currency system from furdier crises, as 
the efficiently functioning of the world currency system is an unalter¬ 
able precondition for further liberalization and incteasing expansion 
of the world trade." This would be of utmost importance for ffie 
developing countries, whereby Mr. Hesselbach mentioned the negative 
example of the agrarian policy of the European Economic Community, 
The restrictive measures concerning the trade with Eastern countries 
.should also be abolished. He motivated the claim as follows : “ An 
intensive trade between Ea.st and West may be able to conqijer in 
the quirkest possible way the out>of’date but still existing ^thinking 
in blocks' which prevailed during the period from 1950 to 1960." In 
this connection the president of the Bank fiir Gcmeinwirtschafi further 
pointed out tliat especially the demand for capital in the neighbouring 
countries of Eastern Europe is lonsiderable. He expressed his regret 
that the capital export to the Comecon countries is not yet very 
extensive due to general political reasons. Finally he asked the question 
whether it would not be possible on a long-term basis to have Comecon 
countries co-operate with the International Monetary Fund and its 
institutions, maybe in the beginning only as associated members. 

Mr. Hesselbach also touched the pniblein of the European integra¬ 
tion. Besides severely criticizing the European agrarian policy {** this 
economically unreasonable system of agrarian price policy ") he refused 
to accept the argument that in connection with the breakdown of the 
common agrarian market the European Economic Community 
should necessarily also disintegrate. It will, of course, be a political 
decisiem to create a confederation in Europe. He thereby warned to 
expect too much from a European union of Currencies. “ This union 
(an, of course, not stand in the beginning. The entire economic policy, 
whether financial policy or the polic y of stimulating economic activity, 
they have to be efficiently <‘n-ordinated by a central authority. Only 
thereafter it will be |x>ssible to create a sort of European Central Bank 
as a pendant, to which then should be granted the necessary instru¬ 
ments relating to credit policy." He regains it as self-evident to create 
a form in order to obtain a federative solution analogous to the 
Federal Reserve system in the United States. 


COLOGNE REINSURANCE COMPANY 

(Kolnische RiickvcrsicherunRS-Geiselltehaft) 
Cologne 

Established in 1846 


Liabilities 


Balance Sheet as at December gist 1968 (Summary/ 


Uncalled Capital 3.000.000,— 

Freehold Properties *0.575.979,78 

Murtgage.s 2.3i6i730,6o 

Loans and Debentures 58.677.080,33 

Equalization Bonds 8.384.225,77 

Share Holdings, Securities 181.596.214,25 

Claims against Companies with Associates Companies 203.1 73 '. 155 i 54 

Claims against Companies and not Assot iates 

Companies 268.743.195,14 

Cash in hand, Credit Balances with Banks and 

Post Offices * 04 - 975>25 

Cash on deposit and on current accounts *3.805,339,97 

Interest and Rent accrued 2.683.503,23 

Inventory * 55 - 734 » 4 '-* 

Other Assets and Deferred Items 5 *>‘ 455 i *7 

753.166.789,45 


Capital Subscribed 
Statutory Reserve 
Free Reserve 
Special Reserves 
Value Adjustments 

Policy and Annuity Reserves for Own Account 
Unearned premium for Own Account 
Reserve for outstanding claims lor Own Account 
Other Reserves 

Liabilities against Companies with Associates 
Companies 

Liabilities against Companies and not Associates 
Companies 

Other Liabilities and Deferred Items 
Net Profit 


DM 

16.000.000,— 
3.720.000,-— 

12.000.000,— 

*.577.998,45 

470.048,62 

313.571,127,— 

83..3.38.474.0I 

201.992.725,— 

17.063.66^,64 

*. 817 . 174/37 

98.106.807,47 
782.521,89 
2.726.250,— 

753. *66.789,45 


In 1968, Th** Gross Premium Income under the 
various Branches resulted in the following amounts: 
Life 

Accidents, Third Party, Motor 
Marine 

Fire, Hail and General 


108.612.571,— 
157.098.827,— 
20.192.686,— 
78.662.562,— 

364.566.646,— 


14% dividend on DM 13 millions paid Share Capital 
.\llocation to Statutory Reserve 
.Allocation to free Reserve 

Additional (tax) expenses while passing the 
resolution according to the suggestion of the 
Managers 


1.820.000,— 
280.000,— 
300.000,— 

326.250,— 
2.726.350,— 


Ffu ' r* •««! U/kCAn/iiB A< at December iist, 1968 amount to DM 632.000.000,—. For 1968, a Dividend of 14% will be 

DM co.„P»e.e Sheet he. been pubHthed in U,e •* Bu„aeunzeiger.” 
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DE WENDEL & CIE 

PARIS 


Th<* Annual General Meeting was 
held on the i8th November 1969 
under the chainnanship of Mr 
Emmanuel de Mitry and approved 
the report and arcourits for the 
financial year 1968*1969—a period 
exceptionally, of 18 months. Net 
profits for this period amounted 
to Frs. i, 5 »r> 6 i, 993 . 98 , and the 
Board proposed to distribute a net 
dividend of Frs. 2.30 per share, 
giving a total revenue, after allow¬ 
ing for a Frs. 1.25 tax credit, of 
H -75 per share. Payment has 
been made as from the 28th Nov¬ 
ember 1969 against coupon No. 23. 

Profits for the year indude the 
dividend of Frs. Iif999y9r)6 
received from . WENDEl.-SIDE- 
I4OR, covering a 12 month period 
only. The Company holds 50% 
of the capital of WEN])EI.- 
SIDE LOR. 

In its report to the shareholders, 
the Board recalled the structural 
modifications undergone by the 
Company in 196R following the 
merger of its steel and mining 
interests into the new WENDEL- 
SJDEl.OR group, which was set 
up for the purpose of l ombining 
these interests with those of the 
Union Sidirurfiique Lorraine 
**SIDELOR" and the SocUte 
Moseltcne de Siderurfiie. The 
Board alsr> approved the transfer 
of the Company’s wire-w<irks at 


Champagnac-la^Rivifre (Haute* 
Vienne) to Clouteries et Trifileries 
dv Nord. 

The Company received 2,799,300 
WEN DELS! DELOR shares of a 
face value of Frs. 100 each for 
the transfer of its steel assets, 
which notably included sharehold¬ 
ings in SOLLAC and SACILOR. 
The transfer of the mining assets 
was (ompensated by an additional 
alloliiient of 200,000 shares, giving 
a total holding of 2,999,500 shares 
in WEN DELS! DELOR. Following 
these transactions, and taking into 
at count the iB,ooo shares from 
Clouteries et Trefileries du Nord, 
the “Portfolio” of de Wendel & 
Cie has become the main heading 
in the Company's balance sheet. 

A.s mentioned in the report 
presented to the Meeting, de 
WKNDFL & CIK has retained two 
of its steel-working interests: cold- 
pressing, for which the turn¬ 
over, excluding taxation rose to 
Frs. 52,743,784 in 1968 and 
Frs. 32.443.first six 
months of 1969 ; and tube-manu¬ 
facturing, with a pre-tax turnover 
of Frs.34,736,850 in 1968 and 
Frs. 18,024,460 for the first half 
of 1969. These two activitic.s 
represent a turnover of around 
Frs. 100 million, .showing an 
appreciable increa.se for the period 
under review. 


ARTHUR LEE & SONS LfMitBI 

PRODUCERS OF BRIGHT BARS, COLD ROLLED $TR1|P. WIRE 
AND WIRE ROPE IN CARBON AND STAINLESS Sf^ELS. 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS 


Years ended 30th September 


Profit before Taxation 

Taxation . 

Profit after Taxation .,, 
Ordinary Dividend 

Gross . 

Rate . 


1969 

1968 

1967 

£ 

£ 

£ 

19,071,000 

17,408,000 

14,869,000 

1,407,161 

1,239,276 

811,766 

676,832 

545,888 

300,393 

736,329 

667,492 

49 M 79 

53 a »696 

444.336 

375,977 

15% 


11 % 


Salient points from the Statement by the Chairman, Sir Wilton 
Lee ■ 

RECORD TURNOVER. Our turnover for the year was a record. 
INCREASED DIVIDEND. I'he Ordinary dividend i.s increased 
by 2% to 15%. 

DEVELOPMENTS. Owing to the increased demand for our flat 
products, particularly stainless strip, we are installing a new cold 
rolling mill and ancillaries costing £500,000. 

ACQUISITIONS. We have acquired two steel-stockholders, Bell 
& Harwood Ltd. of Birmingham and C. Roberts & Co. (Sheffield) 
Ltd. and intend to expand them. 

PROSPECTS. The demand for our produi ts is still being main¬ 
tained at a high level so the immediate prospei ts for the Group 
are good. 

Copies «»f the Report and Armunts may be obtained from the 
Secretary, P.O. Box 54, Sheffield. 


TOWN & COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTIES UMITED 

The following are salient points from the Cin ulated Statement 

of Mr Ralph C. Yablon, LL.B. (Chairman) 1 

* Results: Group revenue increased by £437,000 to £1,735.0^^ 
and profits before taxation rose to £640,000 lompared with 
^530,000. 

* Finance: The Company’s £310. 7j”i Unseiured Loan Stock 
will be repaid at £96",, on the 31st January, 1970 as its 
continuance was retarding the expansion of the Group. The 
repayment is to be funded partly by a Rights Issue of 
Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock but mainly by the issue of 
similar Stock for the Share Capitals of four privately owned 
Property Companies. 

* Net Asset Value ; The Directors have as5es.sed a net asset value 
of 25/- for each Ordinap^ Share, which disregards the consider¬ 
able growth potential in properties held for or in course of 
development. 

* Prospects: The Company continues its expansion in the 
UNITED KINGDOM where some benefits from early rever¬ 
sions have accrued from recent acquisitions, and OVERSEAS 
where the following have been added to existing holdings : 

Holland : Two acquisitions have been made in Amsterdam, 
the first in the principal shopping thoroughfare (Kalverstraat) 
and the other within 100 yards of the local Stock Exchange. 
The Company has also agreed to purchase a shopping centre 
in Eindhoven to be completed in the early part of 1970. 
A Dutch Institution will provide 38 year mortgage finance 
and an initial annual revenue surplus in excess of £70,000 
is anticipated from this latter project. 

Jamaica —Kingston : The Company has contracted to develop 
a 10 acre site in the central area. The first phase of the 
development will include some 300,000 sq. ft. of shops and 
offices, together with a convention hotel, which it is intended 
to lease to Inter Continental Hotel Coiporation Inc. 


H( ononiist 


Subscription Prices 

Subscription Department, 

54 St. James's Street. 

London. SW1 

Tel 01-493 8551 or 01-930 5155 


1 Yoar by Surface Mail 
Britain end Ireland C6.10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16 0 or US$19.50 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available m 
all countries and is usually quickei 
by 24/48 hours chan t.^e cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only 
available in the countries 
indicated below: 


Whole of Europe 

Belgium £9.( 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal .. 

Switzerland 

Austria £10 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar no 

Malta 


North America 

USA $29.50 $35.40 

Canada $29.60 $39.40 

Mexico none Max. Pes. 420 


North Africa and Middle Eaat 
Whole area £12.6.0 

Iran £10.6.0 

Iraq 

Israel „ 

Lebanon .. 


Weat Africa 

Whole area 
Nigeria 


Airfreight 
£ 10.6 0 


Eeet and Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Continent 

Whole area £13.16 0 

Ceylon £11.6.0 

India 

Kenya 

S. Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


Far East and Pacific Area 
Hongkong 

Burma none 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Viatnam 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


South end Central America 


Student Rate 
Britain and 
Rest of World 
USA US $19.60 


The Economiat Quarterly 
Index Surface 

Annual Subscription €1.0 0 

US $2.80 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIST 


rhere is a vacancy in the Economic; Department m the City 
Office of an expanding internaticmal banking group. 

Applications are invited from young men with good economics 
degrees who have recently graduated or who have one or two 
years experience. 

The successful applicant will be offered a permanent career 
position, attractive salary with iicni-iontributory Pension Fund and 
opportunities for attachments overseas. 

Write giving full curriculum vitae to : 

Box No 2464 

c/o Classified &. Recruitment Services Limited, 

Pemberton House, East Harding Street, London, EC4 



HONOURS 

GRADUATES: 

Become a 

PROFESSIONAL ECONOMIST 

In the Government Economic Service you deal 
first-hand with matters other economists learn 
about from the newspapers — and you gain 
experience invaluable to you in your career as a 
professional economist. Government economists 
forecast and assess economic developments at 
home and abroad; advise on Britain's housing, 
transport and power problems; and help plan the 
social services. Certainly the work is exacting, 
but it can be extremely stimulating. 

The financial rewards are high. Well qualified 
Economic Assistants may be promoted to 
Economic Adviser (£2,724 - £3,712, inner London) 
as early as 26 in exceptional cases, and to Senior 
Economic Adviser (£4,170 —£5,325) by the time 
they are 34. 

Appointment may be on a permanent, pension¬ 
able basis, or initially on a five-year contract 
(with F.S.S.U.). There may be opportunities of 
employment abroad, or of working temporarily 
with other employers in the public sector. 

Contact is*maintained with academic Economists 
working tempoiarily in the Government Econo¬ 
mic Service. Many University posts are held by 
former Government Economists. 

Posts as Economic Assistants 

Candidates between 20 and 30, with a first or 
second class honours degree, ora post-graduate 
degree, in economics or a closely related subject, 
will be considered for the post of Economic 
Assistant (£1,196-£1,952). 

FINAL YEAR STUDENTS MAY APPLY. 


CADETSHIPS: 

Post-graduate course in economics 

Candidates who would like a satisfying career as an 
economist, but wtio may lack the specialist knowledge to 
join as Economic Assistants Immediately, may come in to 
the Service as Cadet Economists. As Cadets, they will be 
sponsored on a university post-graduate course in econo¬ 
mics, while receiving a salary of at least £830 p.a. (with all 
fees paid). On completing the course they will be appointed 
as Economic Assistants. Candidates for this entry must 
be under 27, and have a first or second class honours 
degree (not necessarily In or including economics). Final 
year students may apply. 


For further details and an application form (to be 
returned by 2nd February), write to* Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission,23 Savlle Row, London, 
W1X 2AA. Please quote 621/12. 


Business a 
imrestnieiit Analysts 

Up to £4,500 

Bovis Holdings has grown very rapidly 
and successfully over recent years and 
intends to keep up this record. To 
support this programme two outstanding 
analysts are needed to work particularly 
in investigating acquisitions and new 
areas of opportunity. One of the analysts 
appointed will lean more towards 
investment analysis and accountancy 
investigations, the other to the 
economic and business analysis of new 
areas and developments. 

Candidates, men or women, will probably 
be aged 25 to 35 and will be graduates 
or possess a business/accountancy 
qualification. They will have demonstrated 
a record of success in a relevant field. 
Please write to; J. P. Holding, 

Bovis Holdings Limited, 

45 Hotting Hill Gate, 

London, W.11 


vsrcuui 


Ecmaic 
Ptaniai DMtln 

Operational Research Manager 
Around £5,000 

A vacancy has arisen for an experienced Operational Research 
Manager to lead the Operational Research Department of the 
Gas Council The man appointed will lead a small, high calibre 
team of Fngmoers and Management Scientists who are 
responsible, in collaboration with other disciplines, for 
investigating areas where quantitative methods can be used to 
control and aid management decisions. O.R. work is earned 
out for all management functions of the Gas Council and, in 
addition, a section of the Department is responsible for co¬ 
ordinating the O R activities of the twelve Area Boards, 

The appointment demands a practical man who. ideally, will 
have held a senior post in operational research or reiatM 
activity, such as Corporate Planning Aged between 35—$0. he 
must have an honours degree in Science, Engineering, 
Economics or associated discipline. The selary will b4 
negotiated' according to the age and experience of the 
successful candidate. 

Application formt can be obtained from: The Personnel 
Director, The Gas Council, 59 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W.1. quoting vacancy refaranea OR/334. 


GAS COUNCIL 
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€OMPUTE CONTROL 

of «n aiitondbioua wik <with a turnover well Into 7 figures) 
within a large Group 

MAN OF ACTION AS 
GENERAL MANAGER 

Electronic Components—London 

# Responsible directly to the M.D. for the profitable direction 

or all activities. 

# A TOUGH, SELF-STARTER who is able to negotiate at all 

levels, (Governmental), and LEAD a strong team. 

# Business ability and proven Management skills are needed. 

stemming from experience in a technical oriented industry, 
preferably, but not necessarily, in Light Engineering or 
Electronics. 

# Age 35-45. A commensurate salary will be negotiated, plus 

car, etc. 

# Prospects 'unlimited. 

Reply in complete confidence quoting ref. 114 /T 

SABRE SELECTION LTD. 

uHflW Penonnel and Managemant Consultants 

15 JERMYN STREET, LONDON. SWI 


ECONOMIST 


The Ocean Steam Ship Company, one of 
Britain’s largeft and most progressive 
shipping groups, require an Economist 
with experience in studies of capital 
investment and resource allocation. He 
will form part of a multidisciplined team 
established to develop corporate strategy 
and fihancial policy within a framework 
of international transport. 

PROSPECTS 

This important and challenging 
appointment could lead to the 
management of an independent 
department undertaking worldwide 
market analysis and environmental 
studies, or to appointments in the 
general management field. 

QUALIFICATIONS 
Applicants should have a good class 
degree in Economics and should not be 
over the age of 40. 

SALARY 

Salary will depend on qualifications and 
experience and will be negotiable around 
£3.000 per annum. 


Application forms can be obtained from; 

THE OCEAN STEAM SHIP CO. LTD.. 

India Buildings. 

Liverpool L2 ORB 


Economist 

London 

We need an economist to set up and run a 
small section at the centre of our Sales and 
Marketing Division to advise on economic 
factors affecting the market for cars and 
commercial vehicles throughout the world. 
He must have the background and authority 
to develop a service in economic forecast¬ 
ing which will be vital in the future of this 
rapidly developing company. 

Please apply, quoting ref. 02 OSE, to:—D. J. 
Martin, Personnel Manager (Central Staffs), 
Rootee Motors UfMted, Devonahire HoOse, 
piccadNIy, London W1A 2RU. 




The University of 
Manchester 

Lecturer and Assistant 
Lecturer in Agricultural 
Economics 

AppIlcationR are invited for thege 
posts from graduates In Beonomies 
or Agricultural Economics. Candl> 
dates for the Lectureship should 
have some special interest in 
Demand Theory, the application of 
quantitative methods, Marketing 
and distribution. Salary ranges 
p.a.: Lecturer, £1.8SB>£2.li50, 

Assistant Lecturer, Cl,340-£l,4'i0. 
PS8U. Particulars and application 
forma (returnable by January 34th) 
from the Registrar, The University, 
Manchester, M13 9PL. Quote ref: 
2B1/69/E. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5, & 73 to 78 


University of Ife 
Nigeria 

Amlleations are invited for (a) 
SfefllOR LBCTURIRS and (b) 
LBCTTDRKRS IN ECONOMICS. 
AppUcanta must poasess a good 
Honours Degree, preferably doc¬ 
torate degreea. In Economics and 
considerable teaching, research or 
industrial experience. Preference 
will he given to candidates trtth 
quaimeatlons in Industrial Beono- 
^es. Economic Slatlatlca or 
Econometrics, Accounting or 
Economic History. Appointees will 
be required to teach at under¬ 
graduate and graduate levela and 
participate In departmental re- 
aearch projeots. Appointnyshta are 
to commence on October 1. 1970. 
Beepndment for a period of one 
or two academic aeaslcns will be 
oonaldered. Salary sealeB (a) 
£Na,3T9-£N3,B7S p.a. (b) iNl,aOQ- 
£Na.l70 p.a. (£Nl=:£l 3a 4d Sterling). 
S^ary supplemented in range £460- 
fno p.A- (Sterlliw) and rauoatton 
ollowaneea and ^Mnn's holiday 
vlolt poaaages payable In a|g»ro- 
prlate cums under BrltUh Bx- 


vlalt paaaages payable In a|g»ro- 
prlate cums under BrltUh Bx- 
patriatea Supplementation Scheme. 
Superannuation Scheme: Family 
passages; various allowances: regu¬ 
lar > overseas leave. Detailed 
applications (six copies) naming six 
reisrees hy February 10, 1970. to 
Inter-UnlversIty Council, 90-91 Tot- 
tenham Court Road. London. WIP 
OXTT from whom particulars are 
available 


London School of 
EconomioB 

University of London 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment from October 1. 
1970, to Lectureships in Social 
Administration on the salary scale 
(or lecturers of £1,340 x £116- 
£3.046 (efficiency bar); £3,160 x 
£115-£2,860 a year plus £60 a year 
London Allowance, with super¬ 
annuation benettts. In aasemlng 
the starting salary, oonalderatlon 
will be given to qualifications, age 
and experience. 

Applications should be received 
not later than February 17. 1970, 
by the Academic Secretary. The 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Houghton Street, 
London, W.C.2, from whom appli¬ 
cation forms should be obtained. 


THE OPEN 
UNIVERSITY 

Lecturer/ 
Senior Lecturer 
in Government 


Applieaitilons ere invited for a poit 
of Leeturer/Senlor leoturer in Oov- 
cminent with apeolellsiatlon in pulMIc 
AidminUtnitlon. 

The post la tenable at the 
Unlveiwlty*# new lMa4lquaTtwrg mi 
WaUon BaU from let April, 1070, 
or from a date ito be arranged. 

Soflaty Soalea with FSSU beneftta: 
I/ectwsr £1.040-£2,8S0 ; 

Senior Lecturer £2,0S0-£3ta70. 

Fartlculant are obtaAnable from ttee 
BaUublfalimenta Offloe, The Open 
Unlverolty. wmnum Hall, Waiton. 
Bletehley, Bueka, to whom oomple 
appUcatidig flrom the U.K. should 
be retiimed by Friday, Stb 
February, 1970, and from ovetosM 
by Friday, 18th February, 19T0.' 
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Senior Agrionltural 
EoonomlBt 

MALAWI 


Oxford University 

Institute of Economics and 
Statistics 


Required to Msuine rMponaiblllty 
for uro-economtc studiM, Inolu- 
dins the Bupervtiiion of held survey* 
and the mterpretatlon of tlwlr 
llndlnsH (or use In formulating 
agricultural policy. To give pro* 
fe88lonal advice In the preparation 
and evaluation of agricultural 
development projects, and to asiiat 
in the preparation of iong>terni 
agricultural supply projectlona 
Supervision of work by agricul¬ 
tural and planning economlRtR 
within the Planning Unit of the 
Malawi Ministry of Agriculture 


Candidates must have a good 
degree in Agricultural Economics 
with a bias towards micro-economic 
aspects of agricultural development 
projects in de-^eloping countries 
IS required. 


Stflery; £1,910 (fixed) plus an 

inducement allowance of C74S. Sup¬ 
plement of £2l6-£276 a year payable 
direct to an officer’s bank account 
uutsldF Malawi and Rhodesia. Tax 
tree terminal gratuity of 26 per 

cent on completion 01 tour of not 
less than thirty months Two tu 

three years contract 

Applicants must be citizens of. 
and permanently resident in, the 

United Kingdom 


Apply stating full name, quali¬ 
fications, and experience, quoting 
BC 213/134/017 to* 


Appointments Officer. 

Room 301, 

MINISTRY OP OVERSEAS 

development. 

Eland House, 

Stag Place, 

London, SWI 


The London School of 
Economics and 
Political Science 

Centre fer International 
Studies 

GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS IN 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES FOR 
THE SESSION 1970-71 

The London School of Economics 
and Political Science invites appli¬ 
cations from well qualified 
graduates and those who expect to 
graduate this year for up to four 
Studentships tenable at the ^hool 
The value of each Studentlhlp will 
be £760 a year plus fees tne 
Studentships will be available in 
the first instance for one year, but 
they will normally be renewaWe for 
up to a further two years subject to 
satisiaclory progress. BucMSSful 
appltcarits will be expected to 
register as full-time students In the 
Graduate School in October 1970 

The Studentships will ht awarded 
for the purpose of enabling the 
holders to read for a Ph.p. or 
other suitable postgraduate degree 
at the School in some field of In- 
ternaUonal studies, especially 

oonteiMorary China, the USSR, 
and Eutern Europe. The wm 
International Studies in this con¬ 
text includes the study of the 
polities, eoonomles, law. social 
structure or modern history of a 
single country or group of oountrtes 
in the area llstod as well os the re- 
latlonshlpa between these fj*** w»d 
other parts of the world. J^me 
preference will be given to oppU- 
CMts intending to, mjAe their 
career in International studies, 

qulred, *but successful applicants 
will be expected to awulre • Jctow- 
ledge of the 

in the course of their studies. 

ApplicaUons by letter 
panied by a brief cttriicuJum rttw, 
a general indication of the field w 
advanced study or 
which the applicant y 
and the names of two referees 
should rsach ,^the 
Orsduste School. The 

'US'HSir, % 

appUeaUon Is neeessi^ from 
gtudento who have clready applM 


invites applications 
Raaearen Officer 


The insUtute 

for a post a _ _ 

(Salw £l,6fiS to (S.976 

mnflng to lge> from October l. 
1970 Applicants should be pre¬ 
pared to work in the field of 
quantitative economics A Research 
Offioership is tenable in conjunction 
with a OoUege Fellowship with limi¬ 
ted teaching duties. II the success¬ 
ful candidate is a more senior 
person, the University may allow' 
the post to be upgraded to that of 
Senior Research Officer (salary 
£2,M6-£3,120 according to age). 


Applications, accompanied by a 
curriculum rffac. list of publica¬ 
tions I if any), and the names of 
two referees should reach the 
Secretary. Institute of Economics 
and Statistics, Manor Road. Oxford 
by January 31, 1970 


Unlveraity of 
Bradford 

Project Planning Centre 


REifiBARCH FELLOWSHIP, RE¬ 
SEARCH A8SZSTANTSHIP. AND 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN 
COST EFFECTIVENESS IN HIGH 
EDUCATION 


Applications for the above posts 
lo be financed under OECD'DES 
grant terminating in June 1971 are 
invited friini eroiiomisls. mathe¬ 
maticians, Ci>nip\jter scientists, data 
processors or others with goon 
honours degrees in numerate- 
aclentilic disciplines Opporluiiitlcs 
exist for those appointed to read 
for a higher degree 


Salary scale’ 

Research Fellow £1.240 x £116- 
£2,046 F8SU. Ref RF/PPC/2/M. 


Research Assistant; £040 x £100- 
C1.240 x £116-LT,480 X £80 Cl.SSO 
Superannuable Ref RA/PPC'l/M 


Research Studentships: Value 
£630 p.a. plus approved fees. Ref 
R8/PPC'2/M 


Application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar. University of Brad¬ 
ford. with whom appllciitlniis 
should be lodged by January 23. 
1970. (Please quote appropriate 
referenc.e number) 


University of 
Queensland 

AU 8 TRAUA 

Lecturer in Economics 

The Unlveraity Invites applica¬ 
tions tor the position of Lecturer in 
the Department of Economics An 
applicant should have an honours 
or higher degree In Economics and 
experience in University teaching 
and research. Applications will oe 
especially welcome from persons 
with interests in regional eMnomics. 
industrial relations, mathenjatlcal 
economics or econometrics, but a 
background In one of these fields is 
not essential. The sucMwful appli¬ 
cant will be expected to participate 
in the undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate teaching programmes, of 
the department, to supervise selec¬ 
ted student thesie-writers, and to 
matnUln an active programme of 
research. 80 far as p^ble. Ids 
teaching responslblUtiea will be 
related to his particular Acids of 
Interest. 

The salary for a Lecturer will to 
within the range lAb.tOO-^AT.SOO 
per annum. 

The University provides Super¬ 
annuation slmBa? ^ MSU. housing 
assistance, study leave and travel 
gnuits for a permanent appointee 
of Lecturer status and above. 

Additional information and appli¬ 
cation 

request to the Secretary-Genet^ 
AMKiciatlon of Oommoimealth 
UrS^nitles ^AP1^L Gordon 
Square, London. WOl 

AppUeaUons close In 
Brtsbtns on Ftbruarr t, Wts. 


McGill University 
Montreal 

Department of Political 
Science 

PROFESSORSHIP 


The London 3chool of 
SconomiCB and 
Political Science 

Centre for International 
Studies 


Applications are invited to till the 
tuition of Professor of Political 
Science. This is a senior auptiint- 
ment and the depat Lment is looking 
for a man of established ^piita- 
tion in the field ol Western 
European politics Appllciints sliouid 
write to the Chairman of the 
department giving a full vitae 
including a hat of publtcaiions 
and the names of two referees. 
The closing date for the applica¬ 
tion is January 24, 1970 


Laurentian 

University 

Sudbury, Ontario, Canada 

Applications are Invited for three 
positions trunk open) in a rapidly 
expanding Brniinmlca Deparlinent 
A suitable appointee of reijulsite 
background may lie iiivlled tn 
assume the headship of the Depait- 
ment Two preferred specialisations 
are quunlliative eeunomlcs and 
growth and deveinpnient One 
appointee should be able to lecture 
111 French. 

Salary scales are fully competi¬ 
tive and fringe benefits excelleni 
Send inquiries for further infor- 
niuliun and currlruluni vitae, 
including t)ie names of three 
economics reterees, as soon an 
^SBlble to the Head of tiu> 
Department. 

D. A F McKee. 

Department of Economics, 

Laurentian University, 

SUDBURY, Ontario 


University of Cape 
Town 

Senior Lecturers in Economics 

ApplicaUons are invited tor either 
one or two posts of Senior Lec¬ 
turer in Economics from August 1. 
1070 or as soon as possible there¬ 
after. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN 
INI-ERNATIONAL STUDIES 
FOR THE SESSION lO'iO-?! 


Applications (seven copies) are In¬ 
vited from scholars for two Fellow¬ 
ships in International Studtea 
tunable at this School from Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1970 The Fellowships are 
awarded normally for one year, but 
they need not necessarily start at 
the beginning of the coming 
acailemic session. The salary will 
be within the range of £1,600- 
C2.1M> 

These Fellowships are offered as 
part of a programme for the ex¬ 
tension of internaUonal studies in 
the United Kingdom Applicants 
should normally be graduates (par¬ 
ticularly In Economics. History. 
International Relations, Law, or 
Politics) and be at the post-doctoral 
or equivalent level First preference 
will be given to those wishing to 
undertake research on some aspect 
of contemporary China, or the 
Soviet Union, or Eastern Europe, 
and the relatlonul.ips between theee 
areas and other parts of the world, 
but applicants concerned with other 
fields of International Relations will 
be considered. In addition to pur¬ 
suing their own research, research 
fellows will be expect^ to partici¬ 
pate In seminar activities and in 
other forms of leacliing by arrange¬ 
ment Candidates on Sabbatical 
leave will be considered. 

Applications. Including the names 
of three referees, and an outline 
of the propose(l programme of 
study and research, should be re¬ 
ceived not later than February 28, 
1970 by The Organising Secretary. 
Centre lor International Studies 
(Room C 102), The London School 
of Ecunomirs and Political Science. 
Huughton Street, London, WC2 


I For further 
I announcements see 
I pages 5 and 73 to 78 


National University 
of Ireland 


Applicat.Ions should state age, 
marital statua. qualiflealions. ex¬ 
perience, special fields of interest, 
publications, research completed 
or in progress, and give the names 
and addresses of three referees 
whom the University may consult 


Applicants should have had 
appropriate teaching, research and 
administrative experience to under¬ 
take delegated responsibilities In 
the Department of Economics. 


For at least one of the posts 
competence In Economic History 
and History of Economic Thought 
will be Considered an advantage 


The salary scale Is’ R4.500 x 
R160-R4.8Q0 X R300-R5,*:00 p.a 
Special qualifications and experience 
may bo taken into consideration in 
determining the starting salary 
An additional temporary pension¬ 
able allowance of 10 per cent of 
salary is payable at present and 
either an increase In this allowance 
or e revised salary scale is expected 
In the near future A vacation 
savings bonus may also to paid 
annually in accordance with con- 
diUons approved by the Treaaury. 


Two copies of the application 
should reach the Becretary-OenereJ, 
Association of Commonwealth 
UniverslUee (AppW. 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WCl (from whom 
memoranda giving the conditions 
of service, including transport ex¬ 
penses on Mpolniment, and infor¬ 
mation on the work of the Depart¬ 
ment may to obtained! not later 
than February 20. 1970. A third 
copy 04 the application with a 
recent photograph and medical 
eertlttcate should be sent d^ert 
by airmail to the Registrar, Uni¬ 
versity of Cape Town, Private Bag. 
Rondebosch. Cape Town. South 
Africa, by the same date. 


The University reserves the right 
to appoint a pereon other than one 
(tf tlie applioints or to make no 
appointment. 


(University College, Galway) 

Applications are Invited for the 
following posts. 

Professorship of Economics 
Professorship of Business 
Studies 


at University College, Galway. 


Salary scale * 
£3,312'£4,062 J 
lory Pension 81 
retain FS 8 U 


within the range 
i.a (non-contrlbu- 
chrme or option to 
memtorshlpi 


Prospective candidates are reques¬ 
ted to write first for further 

G srtlrulars to the Secretary, 

hlverslty College. Galway, to 
W'hom formal application should 
to made before February 6, 1970 


University of Exeter 

Chair of Political Science 
and 

Head of the Department of 
Politics 


The Council invites applications 
from suitably qualified applicants 
fur the Chair of PoUtical Science 
land Headship of the Department 
of PoUtlcs) vacant as a result of 
the death of Profesoor H. V. Wise¬ 
man Candidates should to 
principally interested in some field 
of poUttes other than political 
phlloBophy. 


The sidnnr will to not less 
than £3,780 per annum. 


Further particulars may to ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary of the 
UiUveraity, Northoote House, The 
Queen’s Drive. Esetor. to whom 
appUcatlons should be submlttod 
(twelve oopies; one cmv from ean- 
didatee overeeas) by February 10th. 
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NORTH WEST INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

DIRECTOR 
£ 4,540 ~ £ 5,080 

A|>plications are invited for the post of Director of the Association. 

The main duty of the Association is to further the develop¬ 
ment of trade, industry and commerce in the North West Region. 
Applicants should be familiar v^ith national policies for the 
distribution of industry and conversant v^ith the needs and 
problems of industrialists. Experience in dealing with industrial 
organisations at director level is desirable and some technical 
knowledge relating to industrial development would be an 
advarvtage. 

Further particulars and application form, to be returned by 
January 31, from G. C. Ogden, Joint Honorary Secretary. Town 
Hall, Manohester. M60 2LA. 


The University of 
Victoria 

IR Mcldne nn oRtiibliRhcd RPtilor 
culleuKur to henci a firuwlnir 
Dcparlmcnl of UruKruphy TUv 
Dcpurtment presently has 14 full' 
time Inculty members It offers u 
broad undfreraduate programme 
and an M.A and Ph.D pro' 
gramme its areas of speclalisatluii 
are resourcea geography, urban 
studies and regional geography of 
the Paeille 


Candidate.^ tor thla position 
should have suitable experience in 
university tedchlng. geographlral 
reaeareh and ndmlnlatratlon They 
should b«' u'llllng and able to 
Contribute to one of the ureua of 
specialisation in the Department 

ApplicsUons, including curriculum 
I itne or requests for further 
infcirmutlon should be addressed to 

Dr J I. Climenhuga, 
iX'iin 111 Arts and Snence. 
llniverslly of Victoria. 

Vlrtorla, BC. 
rnnudu 


AUSTRALIA 

THE NEW SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


DEAN OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above position 

The New South Waka Inatitutc of Technology provldcYi professional courses 
In a wide ranKu of technological and commeroial Helds, Thewe currently 
Incliid'.* courses In Applied Science, Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
Kngineerinj:. Archlleclure. Building, Quantity Surveying. Commerce, 
AdminiNtraitlon, Management and Information Science, and it is anticipated 
that further courses will be Introduced, some of which will t>e at poiil- 
graduaie level 

The Dean Of Busincfis Studies will have, as his main responsihlllty, the 
development of all areas of Business Studies In the Inalklutc. He will be 
re.'^poiislble for conducting studie.s of ithe needs of the community, for the 
Intruduction of new coisrsea, and for fostering close links with oomme>rce 
and industry. Hlis duties will encompass the guidance of the Schools of 
Administration, and F'Inancu and Accounting, and the Department of 
Economics, and it m antlcijiated that he will assume the role of Head of 
one of those areas 

In addition, the Dean will exercise the functions of an Assistant Direc-tov 
and, in this capacity, he wiH actively participate in the general planning 
and top level administration of the Institute 

Applicants must possess high academic quaimcations and have had 
cxtctialve postgraduate professional experience in an appropriate Held 
Experience in teaching and administration at tertiary level will strengthen 
un application. 

Mi>d«‘rn fHciIltln-i^ are avallahle including a multiprograminlng multiple 
access ICL 10O4A compuler eulbahlc for cxmimerclal data proccaHlng. The 
Institute ts currently commencing a major building programme ewtimated to 
cost in the vicinity of SA5U million on a central city site. 

The salary for the itotvi'tfon of Dean Is $A11.670 per annum, plus an 
expenses allowance of $A196 per annum. This rate will be reconsidered 
with any review of University rates. In the meantime, an assured 
consultancy will piravide a guaranteed remuneration of not less tti*n 
$A12,8(K> per annum, plu.H the extienses alio wanes of $A156 per annum. 

In order to mailntaln professional 'StandIng the Dean may engage in 
other private practice. 

Thu .lucocttaful appolntete will be eligible ito Join, under certain conditions, 
an attractive superannuation scheme AMlstance with housing flnanoe Is 
available. 

Subject to certain oondllions, the successful applicant will be eligible fO'r; 
it Payment of fares to 8ydm*y- 

it Financial assistance towards the cost of removal and 
establishment expenses. 

it Financial assistance towards the cost of initial accommodation 
expenses. 

For application form and further information write to the Recruitment 
Section, New South Wales Government omces, 5« Strand, London, WC2. 
where applications close on FEBRUARY la, iPtO. When writing, 
plsasa quote reference 44/433 (TE) 

Hop. A. Lande 
Getwral 


llu' 

Economist 


FOREIGN 

REPORT 


The Economist keeps an unusually large corps of 
foreign affairs writers, in London and abroad; but 
some stories produced by the paper's foreign depart¬ 
ment cannot be published m The Economist itself. 
Instead, they appear in a separate, confidential bulletin 
published each week and called Foreign Report. 

Such stories are of two kinds. There is the information 
that reaches The Economist on a confidential basis, 
and therefore can be passed on only to readers willing 
to respect the confidential nature of Foreign Report. 
And there is the article that focuses attention on an 
apparently minor, but pivotal, event that could lead to 
major changes. In this kind of forecast Foreign Report 
has a record of often being startlingly right. 

Please write for full details to : 

The Marketing Department 
The Economist 
25 St James'^s Street 
London, SW1. 

The Annual subscription rate (48 issues) varies 
between Britain £13.0.0 and Australasia £16.2.0. 


Ilir 

L (oiioinist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available from 
Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and 
are gilt-lettered on the spine; they provide an extiemely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the normal 
edition together with the quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air 
edition with two quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped 
on the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
is 14s. Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited 

Eardiey House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 

London. W8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

Copies of thi Index iviilable only from The Eeenemist, 25 St. iimes's St., SW1. 
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INVESTMENT 

ANALYST 

KLEINWORT, BENSON LIMITED 
MERCHANT BANKERS 

Require an Investment Analyst possessing a minimum of two 
years’ experience in United Kingdom Investments; also an Analyst 
with similar experience in North-American Investment. 

Attractive salaries and career prospects will be offered to selected 
candidates. 

Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence, should 
include full particulars of previous experience in either of the 
fields of Investment mentioned and addressed to : 

Staff Manager, 

20 Fenchurch Street, 

London, EC 3 . 


University of Ibldan 
Nigeria 

Appltcatloiu are Invited for the follouine 
api>olntments: 

(a) Senior Lectureshtpe or LectureHlupa In 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Preference Riven to candidates 
specialising In: Economic Theory, 
Economic History, Statistics and 
Business and Social Accounting. 

/b> Senior Lectureship or Lectureship 
In DEPARTMENT OF SOCI<7LOOY 
Considerable research and teaching 
experience In Africa and ability to 
teach at least two of the following 
courses. Sociology of Race and 


Fthiilc Relations, PoiltioaJ Sociology. 
Sociological Theory, Sociologv of 
Mass Communications, or Industrial 
Sociology, la required 


Salary scale; Senior Lecturer £N3,276" 
£N2.B73 p.a Lecturer IN1,200-£N2.175 pa 
i£Nl-£l 4d Sterling) Salary 
supplemented in range €4!iO-£72S p a 
(Sterling) and education allowances and 
childrens’ holiday visit passages pm able 
In appropriate cases under British 
Expatriates Supplementation Scheme 
FSSU. Family passages, various allowDnces. 
regular overseas leave Detailed 
applications (six copies) naming three 
referees by February 19. 1970, to 
Inter-Unlverslly Council, 90-91 Tottenham 
Court Road. London. WIP ODT. from 
whom particulars are available 


Morgan Grenfell 
& Co. Limited 

Investment Manager 

A vacancy exists for an Investment Manager 
to look after a wide range of substantial Private 
Clients’ portfolios. Candidates, age up to 35, 
should have had at least three years’ experience 
of successful Investment management in a 
senior position. 

Aaaiatant Inveatment Managers 

Vacancies also exist for assistants who wish to 
gain additional experience in a large Private 
Qients Department—age up to 30—with a 
working knowledge of Investment management 
and the ability to earn early promotion. 

Both of these posts ewry excellent salaries and 
other conditions of employment. 

Please toriu giving brief details to:- 

Mr. C R. Reeves, 

MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. LIMITED, 
23 Great Wtauheater Street, 

London, E.C2. 


Economic and Regional Planning Research 

At least 6 posts of Assistsiit Research othcer tjr men and woiiaen aged at least 30 
and normally under 38 The dut,*‘s tncliidc the rolledioh and nnalvsis o1 
information, and the preparnlmti of reports as a basis fur policy 

There are vacancies in the following Onvernment departments. 

Mitiietry oj De/rnre I3 posts in London) 

The duties tor these jiosts includv the assessment and appreciation of 
information about other countries reluilng to ecoiuimic structure and devrlopmeni 

Itomc Office posts In London) 

The duties for these posts indude leseurch Into the chums of dllinquency, 

child care. «nd other subjects with which the Home Offtce Is concerned. 

Aflnfs/rv of Houetup nnd Local Gnternmcnf •] or more posts) (tncludliig Welsh 
Office and Countryside Commission) 

The duties tor these posls include urban and regional planning, population 

MruCtures and trends 

QUALXF.!CATIONS; Normally 1st or I’lid class hunoiiis degree tor postgraduate 
degree In economics, geography, statistirs. psychology, sociology, social studies, 
or another appropriate subject 

Final year students may appJv 

HAItAlty (Jiliier Liondon) £1,19(1 to 11,952 Starting siilnn inoy be iilxive 

minimum. Non-conirlbutory pension Piomotlon prospects 

WRITE to Civil Bervtre Commission, Savile Row. London WIX SAA. or 
TELEPHONE 01-734 (1010 ext 239 (alter 5 30 p.ni 01-734 5454 " Ansafone ' 

service), for application form, quoting r>13 70 Closing date January 10, 1970 


For further 

I announcements see 


University of Western 
Australia 


pages 5 and 73 to 78 


University of Western 
Australia 

Commerce ! 

AppllcatiDiis are Invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posls in the Deparlnient ot 
Commerce ■ I 

1 1) LECTUREIt I 


shuuM have 
lualincattons In 


Candidates __ 

appropriate quallflcattons 
Organisation and Business 
Management or Accounting and 
Finance. It would assist if the 
appointee could assume duty 
soon, but applicants requiring 
more time before taking up the 
appointment will suffer no dis¬ 
advantage The salary range Is 
IA5,400-$A7,300 p.n. plus super- 
annuatlon. 


! 


Chair in Accountinff 

Applications lire Invited for 

S iitrnent tn this iiewlj rreated 
In the Faculty ol Ecunomlos 
and Commerce The appointment 
will be mode within the Depart¬ 
ment nl flommeree and the 

Professor will be required to teach, 
conduct examinations and under¬ 
take und supervise research in both 
Accounting and Finance The salary 
of the Professor wilt hr SAl'i.OOO 
p.a plus superamuiHlluii similar to 
PSSU 

Intending applicants are requested 
to obtain further liiforniaLlnti. in¬ 
cluding details of the procedure 
to be fullowed in applying for the 
post and a copy of the condttlotia 
of appointment, liefure submitting 
their dppltciitions This inforniatlaii 
is iivnlluble I rum the Secreliiry- 
Oenenil, Assuriatlun of Common- 
wcallh lJnivcT.<tilles (Appt.s), 3(1 
Gordon Hquare, Luiiduli, WCl 

Applications rinse on Ffhruarv 
2b. f970. 


The appointee will be re¬ 
quired to aasiat in teaching at 
paas and Honours degree levels 
and research will be regarded I 

aa an integral part of the i 

duties I 

(3) TUTOR OR SlfiNlOR TUTOR I 

IN OROANISATION AND i 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Tutorials are conducted at pass i 

and honours degree levels in the ' 

following Belds; organisational 
theory, principles and practice 
of management, quantitative I 

methods In business and Inter¬ 
disciplinary studies In business 
behaviour 

(3) TUTOR OR SENIOR TUTOR 
IN AOCOUNTINO AND 
FINANCE I 


University of 
Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 

.Venior Tutor in Economics 

The University invites applications 
for the position of Senior Tutor 
111 the 13epurimriit of Ecufiumlca 
An applicant should have an 
honours or higher degree In 
Boonomlca and some experience In 
university teochliig The success¬ 
ful applicant will be expected to 
gt^e tutorials at first and second 
year levels, to supervise the work 
ot tutors, and to take part in the 
planning of the tutorial programme 


Tutorials are conducti-d in 
Accounting 10, 20 and 30. and 
Accounting and Finance 40 


The salary tor a benlor Tutor 
will lie within the range IA4.27B- 
$4,((40 per annum 


The salary fur a Tutor is 
tA3,480-tA3.B80 p.a and for 
a Senior Tutor |A4,330-IA5,080 
p.a plus superannuation 


The University provides Supor- 
annuatlon similar to FS6U, housing 
assistance, and travel grants for 
a Senior Tutor 


Applicahta for these two posi¬ 
tions should have graduated In 
a relevant field and profeulonnl 
accounting quallAca lions are 
desirable for the second post. 
Opportunities exist lor research 
and all appointees will be en¬ 
couraged to pursue an appro¬ 
priate higher degree. 


Additional Information and appli¬ 
cation forms will be supplied upon 
request to the Becrptary-Oeneral, 
AMoclatlon of Commonw'aalth Uni¬ 
versities (Appti), 35 Gordon ^uare, 
London, WCl. 

Appllestlons close In London and 
Brisbane on February e, 1970. 


Intending applicants are reques¬ 
ted to obtain details of the 
procedure to be followed In apply¬ 
ing for the post and a copy of the 
appropriate conditions of appoint- 
ment before aubmltttng their 
appEcatlona. This Information la 
available from the Becretary- 
Oeneral, Aasodatlon ot Common¬ 
wealth Unlversltits lAppts), M 
Gordon Square. London. WCl. 


APPOIITMEMT 

WASTED 


HRmSM 

advice on _____ 

Harvard BuslneiaItahool. Box No. 3334. 
The Bconomtsl 


engineering graduate seeks 
flnancing an awarded place at 


^^A^lfOaNoM close on Januarv 3t, 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 


DUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 
Board of Extra-mural 
Studies 

Residential Courses for 
candidates for the London 
external B.Sc. (Econ.). 

AT madinglky hall, cambridck 

i’Bih March to 4th April, 1970 
B S< (on ) part 11 
Spi-cidl jubjf'tt Cjo/rrnmenl 
Fc«> (including arcomm odat<un) 121. 

4th to lllh April, 1970 

B S." f Efuri ) part I 

Ftn (indudina acctimmodation} I?! 

AT blONCr SUSSEX COLLICE, 

CAMBRIDGE 

IBth to 2bth July, 1970 

B S. (Icon ) part 11 

Fi (including at cummodatiun) f2I 

Ftir*h*r djitails from 

I fit Secretary (E), Stuart Houtr. 

Mill Lane. Cambrirfiit r flr IRY 


Read for a degree at home 

PiisUl tuition toi LiiiKloii Univt'rslt\ 

Kxtciiiul rjekciees.. U A . B-Sr. (l•-(«nl, etc 
and Uiplomp'!. Cl.C.t. '‘O" .md 'A” leveta, 
and Profeiwioiial niieer exams LesMjns by 
posL lo u pethunally pluntied oniyriunnie 
liidivtduiil KuiduniT by Kindualr tuuns 
Model at# fees, piiyiiblt; by iii.stalnn-nrs. 

<3 vciirM of .suiTwa' Ariiic lAiday fui I'MiKE 
Piu-'pei'lus lo W>iidli.un MtUlyuu, M HI'. . 

M A . BrlndpaJ IJepl C.A.J. Wt/LSl-.Y 
HAU.. OXKOKIJ. UX2 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON A 
]«cturc entitled " PhiUipa Curves ek 
a Menu lor F'ohcy Cliolfp ’ will 
Ije Riven ut 5pm at the London 
Scliiio) Ecoiioiiiirs and Poll Ural 
Science. Houihton Street, Alclwych. 
WC? on Janiniiv L'DIh bv Profewor 
AlluTt Rees ipniiceluiil. ADMIS¬ 
SION FREE WITHOUT TICKET 

M A UAATZ, 
Academic RpRlKlrar 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 


and other external deRreeH of the 
University of London Specially prepared 
courses fo^ the Federation of Stuck 
ExchuriRes. for Accountancy. Company 
Berrelaryshiu, Law, CostinR, ISankinK, 
IriRurance MarkellUR, OCE. Also many 
ttioroURhly useful (non-exam) courses in 
nuNlnes.s Subjects 

Write toilav for details or sdvtce, slatlnR 
aubiects in which liiterPHled to ; 


Metropolitan College 


I Dept 092), Ut Albans, 
or call at 30 Cjueen Victoria Street, 
London. £C4 Tel 01-248 8874 
iPiuiniled lino ) 


Co-operative College 


ECONOMICS SIMPLIFIED 

Capital, Labour. Land, Prices, 
Incomes. Taxation, Inflation,tmploy. 

ment. Money, etc I 

12>WBBk evanlns courses in 
economics. Enrol for Part I (Basic) ' 
beginning Jan. 20 and 22, 7 to 9 
p.m. (attendance Tues. orThufa ) at 
Henry George School of Social ! 

Sciimce. 177 Vouxhall Bridge Road | 

SV\r1. Inclusive fee 30s Write tor | 
prospectus or phone 01-834 4266. 
Courses may also be taken by i 

correspondence. 


Stanford Hall, 

Lo ughborough, Leicestershire 

Appllcutioiis an* Invilpri lor uvit 
niif tiuiidr«-il placi'S .'ivailablc ai 
Ihif. aihill ri'sulniliul ChIIcki’ U‘» 
s(>s.Miin beRinnliiK October, lif^O 

r.uirsPB 111 SOCIAL STUDIES Ini 
1,'nivci.sllv 111 NotliuRhuin niploinu 
lor Exlmi.iJ Hiudeiits find rnursi 
lor DIPLOMA In CC»-OPL'KATION 

Full rlrt.ills III Kfunls avail. ilib . 
I’oudlMiiii** ol enir\. rtc availablr 
tr.iiii till* Adiniiiisiraiivc OltiCiT 

Aiiplu'iiliiin.’. niUKi iH- ri'cnvt'fl iiy 
March 1. lliVO 


The Australian National University 


Scholarships for Ph.D. Degree Courses 


Appllrntlons «rc Invited fur rcM-nrch .scliolarshlps Applicants should have wpacltv tor 
rpspurch 011(1 should hold, or expect to Iiuld, a bachelor s degree with at leas upper 
HiTuiid class honours or u ma.ster's degree, or equlvuleut from a rrcpRnised university 
Successful upplieanis will normally enrol tor the course lor the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy ot this University 


A scholarship la awarded initially fur two years, subject to satlstactory progress, but 
iiurmallv will lx? extended lor the whole period of llu* course, usually three years 
Rctiularships may normally be taken up at any lime .(.fter award, subject to the agree¬ 
ment of the Head of the Department conccriiecl 


The basic allowance l.s $A2.540 per annum tux free. Additional nHowanccs of $A775 
per annum for the first child and $A225 per annum for each other child are paid to u 
married scholar with depemlent children A married scholar without dependent children 
whose w'lle is not employed may apply lor an iuldltional allowance of SA5S0 per annum 


Scltolars are exempt liom fees fur admission, tuition and graduation but must pav a 
general services lee of $A15 per annum a.s a contribution to various University student 
••rgantsalions. Return fares to Canberra for the scholar, his wife and dependent children 
and a grant for some removal expenses are paid A-ssisiancr with acxiommodattnri Is 
provided fur most scholars. 


The helds of research in which scholarships are offered are 


Compuler Science 
Statistics 
Philosophy 
History of Ideas 
Law 

Publir Adnilnlstration 
Public Finance 
Accounting 
Economics 
Economic StuUsttes 
Economic History 
Education 
Psychology 


Sociology 
Demography 
Anthropology 
Archueology 
Geography 
Urban Kescarrh 
Political Science 
inieriKiiionBl Relations 
Auslrullun Hlstorv 
Modern Hriiish History 
Par EaMern History 
Indian History 
ibtciltc Hisloty 


Sou 111-East Aslan History 

Asian Civilisation 

Mediaeval l.itrruture 

English Literature 

Australian Language 

General Linguistics and Phonetics 

Clo sales 

French 

Germanic Language.s and Literatures 
Russian 

Sanskrit and Buddhist Studies 
Chinese Language and Literature 
Japanese Language and Literature 
Iiirlonesian and Malaysian Languages and 
Lilteratures 
Oceanic Linguistics 


Application forms and furl her particulars are available from the Academic Registrar, 
Australian Natloiinl University, or from the Secretary, The Association of Commonwealth 
Universities, 36 Gordon Square, London, WCl. England. 


Completed applications from overseas should lie sent direct to the University and not 
to the nearest Australian Embassy, High Cummlssion or Consulate. Buccessful applicants 
will be notlRed of any requirements whtrii Uity will have to satisfy for entry into 
Australia as private studenU: AppllcaUons should preferably be made by the end of 
January. April or September, but consideration will be given to applications at other 
times. 

C. O PLOWMAN, 
Academic Registrar 

Box 4. P.O., 

CANBIRRA- A.C.T. 2600, AUSTRALIA 


! 


IDEAS, design, artwork For advertising 
8ale.<i promotion ORBIT. Tel 01-838 4004 
Mr Lacey 


8.17 AUSTRIAN STAMPS FREE 
when you buy our luxury package ot 
073 different wonderful stamps and 
special issues at the ludicrous price of C3, 
worth ten times as much. Please send 
money in banknotes or cheque by 
registered mail and you will get sta mps 
duty-free frum; MARKSNKAUS AOSTRIS 
Abr OF, Haberlgasse 72. VIENNA 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS; Wide choice, 
all levels we are the Bpeclallsls Tel 01- 
24 0 2777 (details posted) Abs cniifidentl.'il 


VOLUNTEERS urgently needed to help 
befriend and rehabilitate prisoners Social 
work training or expenenre nii advantage, 
but not essential Apply to The New 
Bridge. St, Botolph's Ciiurrh, Loiidoii, 
SCI, or telephone MON 3683 


A NEW YEAR 
REVOLUTION 

I During 1968, one of the world's most brilliant and successful 
marketing concepts came to Britain after legendary growth overseas. 

Consider the FACTS: 

I ^ International sales of over £20m. p.a. in under 5 years. 

★ Independent distributors earning in excess of £50,000 p.a. 

j ★ U.K. sales of £lim. in under ONE year ! 

I * Projected UK sales of £30ni. p.a. within the next 5 years. 

I For a well-secured investment of £1,000, a genuinely remarkable, 

yet proven, opportunity exists for any ambitious person to 
create and build a substantial business within a £200m. GROWTH 

i 1NDU.STRY. 

I Part-time, full-time, local, national or international, the scop*- 

is there, and the held still wide open. 

Write for full details to: The Managing Director, C. & D. 

I Roberts Ltd., 30 Baker St., London, WI, or telephone 01-486 5353 
or Wentworth 2310. 


WEST GERMAN ENTREPRENEURS 

The above concept has very recently arrived in Germany and 
offers rich rewards to those with drive and initiative. Contact us 
NOW for further information about a real ground-floor situation 

C. & D. Roberts Ltd., 30 Baker St., London, Wl. 


CIPEC 


The Intergovernmental Council of Copper Export¬ 
ing Countries, an international organization with 
Headquarters in Paris, France, will shortly com¬ 
mission an independent organization of consultants 
to undertake two studies on .short term and long 
term stabilization of copper prices. Interested 
firms or consultants are invited to apply for further 
details directly to the Executive Director, CIPEC^ 
3 Avenue du General de Gaulle, 92 Puteaux 
(France). Applications should be submitted 
before January 17, 1970, together with full 

references of applicant. 
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EXECUTIVE FORUM 

LIMITED 

in association with 



A convention for top management 

Real-Time management systems 
for the 70s 

The Dorchester London 
26th and 27th February, 1970 


Experts and consultants from leading British 
organisations will present by talks, discussions 
and demonstrations the advances made in 
management information techniques for profit 
planning and control. 

Experience gained using these methods will 
be discussed and an anaivticai technique wiH 
be developed for assessing system require¬ 
ments and cost effectiveness. 

Convention costs—40 guineas per person inclu¬ 
sive of lunch. 

Reservations and cheques to : 

EXECUTIVE FORUM LIMITED, 

27 Church Street, Goldhanger, Essex 
Tei: Goldhanger 242. 


COPPER 



Recommendations of 
A March 1968 » expect substantial 
^ price decline. 

0 Aufust 1968--buy. 

0 Oetoher 196C - substantial price 
recovery expected. 

O February 1969 * no decline 
expected - m.3jor trend-up. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how out basic research 
has enabled us to anticipate well 
in advance a major reversal in 
the price trend. It is typical of 
the commodity work performed 
by us for many large corpora- 
tions in the following 


commodities: 


Copper 

Grains 

Silver 

Oils 

Platifwni 

Pork Bellies 

Lead 

Hams 

Zinc 

Cattle 

Cocoa 

Sulfur 

Hides 

Paper, etc. 

Sugar 


Your inquiry 

on your corpora- 


tion letterhead is requested 
addressed to: 



96th Year World Wide Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Sifbtididry pf Industrial Commodity Corp. 

122 Eost 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 

Coblt: EC0N06RAM Ttltphono. 212-697-1242 



Why Not 
Tell Us 
Your 

Future Program? 

Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., the most 
influential and reliable general trading 
firm in Japan, is now a propelling force 
in expanding the world economy. 

Its motto: to offer the latest, most 
accurate information to customers 
with their best interests in mind. 

With a complete network of more than 
120 branches at home and abroad, a 
staff of 5,000 are always on hand to 
serve you. 

Sloao-Sho»h« 


? TOYO MENKA 


TOYO MENKA KAISHA. LTD. 

Tokyo & Otoka, Japan 










International Banking 
with a Human Touch 

The Bank of Kobe, in one of the world’s ffreat port cities, 
has a long: history of satisfinfc the requirements of foreiprn 
investors, businesses, and exchange requirements. 

This is the bank that has the information, contacts and 
facilities that you need and want. And our experts in every 
field are also trained to give you the promptest and friend¬ 
liest service you can find. 

BANKcKOBE 

159 Branches tliroufjiout iapan 

Londwi Branch ‘J? Oapsid'. london. M'? 

New York Agency 40 Wall Street New York N Y 100U5 



The Izmir International Fair 
Turkey 

August 20th—September 2t)th 
(Annually) 

Founded 1929 

The Izmir Imeniational Fair is the biggest and most important 
Fair in the Near and Middle East. 

Large commercial activities. Display of official! and private Turkish 
sectors. 

1969 Statistics; 

States Foreign Firms Turkish Firms Visitors 
43 1,480 638 3.000,304 

Plan now to participate and visit the IZMIR INTERNATIONAL 
FAIR of 1970. 

All applications from 1st March to 30th June. 

Directorate of Izmir International Fair 
and Tourism—Izmir, Turkey 
Phone 23423 (Directorate) 

33741, 23139,323431 33727 (Switchlioar 4 ) 
Telegram: FUAR—Izmir 


Capital 


20 


__ annually? 


up over —«__ 

10.08% in 6 months 

Initial offering $10.00 May 9.1969/ Net Asset Value $11.20 Dec. 12,1969 

• No Luxembourg taxes for non-resident shareholders • Confi¬ 
dential subscription • Immediate redemption after initial 90 days 

• Capital appreciation with minimum risk • Steady growth • Con¬ 
servative management In politically stable areas. 

Sponsored by Britleh American Bank 

A U.8. oriented reel eetate fund 
. — balanced with coneervetive liquid eeeete. 

PIMM Air Mall Coupon 
i>, _ for full dotails. 



The Hokkaido Takwihoku Bank will celebrate the 70th 
anniversary of its establishment in 1970. 

Throughout these long years, the Hokkaido TakushOku 
Bank has built up a reputation of integrity and service 
and developed an international network of efficient 
banking huainesa. 


HOKKAIDO TAKUSNOKU BANK 

MAO OPPKI 

. 7, WSHl ODOM, 8NPP0R0, 


:l. W I 


tknM niqn, IM 


_ Dept, Ottowo. Prlntod In Bagland by Eloetrlool Pwoa Ltd (Web-Offoot Dlvlolon}., Harlow, m 

wtlon llUMorMlMd'by'st OlemenU U Crow Ltd. London. Publtoed by The AwnomlM MOW 

on tnlo iuue t uk i/- . ovencH 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 

I96R-70 

RRITISH FUNDS 


Price, 

Price. 

Nat Red. 

Gron Red. 





Dec 

Jan 

Yield, 

Yield, 





31. 

7. 

Jan 7. 

Jan 7, 





1969 

1970 

19701 

1970 

sst 

Low 

9l*a 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1960-70 . 

96»n 

96’»» 

£ I. d. 

4 IS 10 

£ s. d. 

8 14 5 1 

97'*i# 

tTu 

ExchMuer 6*4% 

1971 

96*11 

96*14 

5 9 9 

9 4 10 

86*a 

80»u 

British EloariO% 

I96R-73 

85*4 

8S*« 

6 9 8 

8 2 10 f 

99 

92 

funding 4% 

1960-90 

96*4 

96*1 

3 3 7 

5 2 3 

77»4 

7l»i 

Savings Bonds 3% 
BrMsh Electric 

I96S-75 

TT**!* 

77*4 

6 12 8 

8 6 61 

67S 

6l't 

1976-79 

65's 

65’t 

6 18 1 

8 19 9 1 

84*# 

71«i 

Fundln|6*i% 

1985-87 

78*4 

78’. 

5 12 8 

9 3 10/ 

5i*M 

44*a 

British Transport 3% 

1978^ 

49'4» 

49 

6 8 0 

8 10 II / 

TTt 

m 

Funding 6% 

1993 

72'4 

71*4 

5 10 8 

9 2 7 


39*4 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

45»« 

45', 

5 16 10 

8 3 10/ 

B4*a 

72 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

77’, 

77', 

5 6 9 

9 3 0/ 

7(Pa 

S9 

Treasury 5'i% 

War Loan 3't% 

2008-12 

64*4 

64V 

5 3 1 

8 18 5 / 

43«m 

36 

after 1952 

39'»i. 

39*4 

4 17 8 

8 18 4r 

31*4 

25*a 

Consols 2'i% 


28*s» 

28*4 

4 17 5 

8 17 If 


IMTERNATIONAL DOLLAR RONDS 


Chevron 7% 

ChryiUrT^ 

Continental OH 7% 

E.M.L 6»4% 

Gontral Milli 7% 

Honda T*t% 

Occldmcal7'«% 

R.T.Z. Cum Warrants 6*4% 
R.T;Z. Ex Warrant! 6*4% 
Shall 

Trantocaan Golf 7% 

T.R.W 7^4% 

Laaieo Data 7% 

North Amar. Rockwell 6%% 
raledyne7% 


Prices. 1 

1969-70 

Ordinary 

Stocka 

Price, 

Jan 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Jan 

High 

Low 

7. 1970 

Banki ft Other Financial 

week 

7 

300 

253', 

Algemene Bk. 

FI.265', 

1 l’» 

6 0 

65 1 

52>s 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

FI.S8-9 

5 2 

“h 

50/- 

Aust. ft N.Z. Bk. 

65/3 

f-l/6 

3 0 

3600 

2805 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.2955 

-5 

3 8 

76<s 

60 

B. of America 

S63H 

-1*4 

2 9 

£9'V4 

78/- 

B. of Ireland 

91/3 

+ 1/3 

2 9 

£6*14 

B. of Montreal 


-*14 

3 5 

I3I’, 

100 

B. Nac. de Mexico 

P.I03 

l-l’. 


91/6 

64/6 

B. of N.S. Wales 

91/6 

12/6 

2 4 

IQS/- 

64/- 

B. of Scotland 

76/6 

13/" 

4 9 

2770 

2210 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2262 

+ 12 

4 7 

290 

193 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.279 

+ 1 

3 3 


61/- 

Barclays 

74/6 

-2/. 

3 9 

86- 

54/- 

41/3 

Barclays DCO 

58/9* 

f 3/“ 

4 4 

70/- 

BOLSA 

50/3 

1 1/- 

3 9 

£13*4 

£8*u 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£1 1*14 

’•ft 

2 2 

92/- 

72/- 

13/1', 

Chartered Bank 

88/- 

I^2'4 

1 9d 

5 1 

22/9 

Charterhouse Grp. 

|-*4d 

5 5 

58 

42’, 

Chase Manhattan 

$51*, 


3 5 

354 2 

270 

Commerzbank 

D.345 

47 

2 5 

176’, 

139 1 

Credit Comcial. 

Fr.l63 2 

13 7 

2 5 

570 

472 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.5l6 

i IS 

3 6 

4165 

3120 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.3530 

H40 

2 3 

250 

230 

Creditanstalt 

%245 

4 1 

455 

329'i 

Deutsche Bank 

6 426 

HO’, 

2 2 

361 

287 

Dresdner Bank 

D.327 

f6 

2 7 

82 

58*, 

First Nat. City 

$64*. 

-*• 

3 4 

63/- 

39/6 

Hambros 

46/3 

-) 1/9 

2 9 

37/- 

19/6 

Hill. Samuel 

26/6 

1 1/6 

1 ’■ 

2 3 

£15 

£ll*« 

Hongk'g. ft Sh. 

£14*, 

3-7 

127/- 

69/- 

Keyiar Uilmann 

77/6 

^-4/6 

3 3 

48/- 

27/6 

Klainwort Ben. 

37/9 

+ 1/- 

3 0 

6810 

5700 

Krcdletbank 

Fr.B.5830 

^30 

2 6 

340 

203 

Kundenkredit 

D.337 


3 0 

1734 

1360 

Lambert L'Ind. 

Fr.B.l706 

4 

3 5 

69/- 

44/- 

Lloyds 

62/6 

t 1/9 

3 8 

49/- 

29/9 

Lombard Banking 

46/9 


2 2 

73 

54 

Manuf’s Hanover Trust S62V 

*• 


106.000 

75.200 

Mediobanca 

L.95.120 

+ 1120 

1 ‘ 1 

35/3 

20/6 

Mercantile Cred. 

26/9« 

-I0’«J 

4 4 

45/- 

25/- 

Mercury Secs. 

34/6 

+ 1/3 

1 2 

80/3 

54- 

Midland 

68/6 

i3/- 

4 2 

21/9 

13/9 

Minster Asset. 

15/1’, 

4 7*kI 

4 0 

74/- 

41/- 

Montague Trust 

59/- 

12/- 

1 7 

63’f 

52 

Morgan J.P. 

$57’, 

iV 


90/- 

53/- 

Nat. ft Grindlays 

61/6 

4 3/9 

Vs 

4 30 

2 77 

Nat. Austra. 

$A2 90 

I 0 05 

3 8 

21/- 

12/9 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

15/1’, 

3d 

5 1 

79/6 

51/- 

Nat. West. 

6i/6 

H/- 

4 5 

167 

135 

Norsk. Creditbk. 

%I60 

£11’, 

+9 

5 9 

£15', 

£8*u 

Royal Canada 

-V 

2 8 

142/- 

89/- 

Schroders 

III/- 

+ 1/6 

14 

14.750 

^700 

Sodete General 

Fr.B. 13.100-1 25 

4 4 

82/- 

51/- 

brendard Bank 

54/3 

1/- 

4 9 

492 

353 

Suez 

Fr. 398 

1-14 

3 3 

36SS 

2975 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S.3280 

+65 

2 5 

5540 

4060 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.4575 

-t 175 

2 2 

64/6 

42/6 

Union Discount 

63/3 

4 1/6 

4 7 

30/- 

16/6 

Utd. Dorn. Tst 

inaurmneo 

28/9 

46d 

3 8 

1799 

1185 

Allianz Versich. 

D.I7I0 

10 

1 0 

83.750 

55.303 

Ass. Generali 

L.77.500 

+ 1250 

0 6 

68/9 

51/9 

Comm. Union 

65/9 

+3d 

3 9 

72/4’i 

50/7’, 

Eagle Sur 

66/- 


3 0 


Eqult. R Law Life 
Gan. Accident 
GuaiHlian Royal Exch. 
Legal ft General 
Nat. Nedriandn. 

Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential ‘A* 

Royal 

Sun Alllanca 
Talsho Mar. ft F. 
Toklo Marine 
Vehicle ft Gen. 
Zurich Ins. 


Rreworlaa. Rtc 
Allied Browerias 
Bau. Charrlngton 
Bols N.V. 
Courage, B. ft S. 
Distillers 
Olitftl. Saagrwns 


FI.112 2 |2 7 


Stock Prleai and Ylaldi compiled with help from Messrs. Vlckera da 
^Exdlvld^. II fix eapitallsatlon. fExrlgha. 
yields allow for tax at 7a. M. In £. 


1 Prices. 1969-70 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Chengc 

Yield 

High 

Low 

Stocka 

Jen 

7. 1970 

on 

Jan 

7 

470 

407', 

Dortmund Union 

0430 

10 


31/4’, 

22/9 

Guinness 

28/9* 

+ I’kI 

4 1 

188 2 

156 8 

Helneken 

n.l8M 

43 2 

1-9 

20/6 

13/6 

IDV 

15/- 

3d 

3 9 

209 

142 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I76 

-f 8 

4 3 

23*14 

16V 

Nat. Discillers 

$l7*a 


5 0 

57/3*. 

42/1’, 

Scottish ft Newc. 

50/6 

J3d 

4 2 

33/- 

17/- 

Sch. African Br. 

18/6 

1 4'«l 

2 7 

44/- 

29/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

32/6 

■3/9 

4 3 

27/3 

13/1’. 

15/6 

8/10’, 

Watney, Mann 

IB/T*,* 

1 4'nl 

4-6 

Whitbread ‘A* 

10/3 


5 4 

64/4’, 

39/10’, 

BulMing ft Rulldliw Matoriala 
Assoc. Portland 44/6 

+ 1/9 

(n) 

34/3 

22/7', 

BPB Industries 

25/3 

i-4’,d 

+7 

14/6 

8/- 

Cementation 

9/6* 

I lO’Ml 

5 4 

292 

225 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr.252’i 

|67 

3 7 

2334 

1798 

Cimenterles Briq. 

Fr.B 1916 

I 66 

6 0 

21/- 

12/9 

R. CostaIn 

16/3 

46d 

6 1 

59/- 

32/3 

Eng. China Clays 

41/7', 

-H/9 

1 6 

59/- 

33/6 

Int. Paint Co. 

43/- 


6 5 

32.950 

23.300 

Italcementi 

L.25.90Q 

+ 470 

1 8 

23/- 

15/3 

J. Lalng ‘A’ 

20/- 

+-7’,d 

2 7 

19/3 

9/7', 

London Brick 

10/3 


6 1 

26/6 

11/3 

Marley 

13/9* 

1-1/3 

6 3 

21/6 

Z5/I', 

11/4', 

Redland 

14/4’. 

3d 

4 7 

l7/4'i 

Rugby Portland 

23/-* 

I'ad 

2 4 

54/3 

28/9 

Tarmac Derby 

37/9 

t2/6 

4 6 

40/9 

29/- 

Taylor Woodrow 

38/6 

+ 9d 

2 7 

7/3 

5/- 

Venesta 

6/0*. 

I'sd 

4-0 

92/6 

50/6 

G Wimpey 

63/3 

^3/- 

1 3 

39/9 

IB/- 

Catering, Hotola, 

ATV ‘A* 

Etc 

25/3* 

2/- 

5 6 

6/11'. 

3/7 

Butlln's 

3/1 O’, 

1 2’«d 

8 4 

75 

41V 

CBS 

$48’4 

+ IV 

2-9 

62/- 

38/6 

Fortes ‘A’ 

62/- 

44/3 

1-8 

71/6 

31/- 

Granada ‘A* 

49/- 

4 6/6 

4 1 

31/1', 

20/- 

Grand Metrop. 


- 

2 0 

92/- 

46/- 

Lyons ‘A’ 

90/. 

-1/9 

2 4 

25/- 

32/1', 

13/- 

Mecca 

I9/6V 

4 lO’uJ 

51 

20/6 

Trust Houses 

29/10’, 

-6d 

2 6 

1400 

1100 

Chemicals 

ANIC 

L.I2I0 

426 

4 2 

18/3 

10/0*. 

Albright A W. 

12/10’, 

41’id 


33*. 

24*. 

Amer. Cyanamld. 

$27 

I*. 

4 6 

263', 

215 

Badlsche Anilin 

0.216 

1’, 

5 1 

217 

182 2 

Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 

D.I84’i 

3 

3 5 

13400 

8800 

Fr.S. 12300 

(575 

0 8 

79*. 

64V 

Dow 

$66V 

- V 

3 8 

165*. 

102'* 

Dupont 

$l05*s 

4*a 

5 0 

64/3 

39/- 

Fisoni 

57/6 

1 1/3 

3 7 

30^ 

15 

General Aniline 

$16’* 

H-l 

2 5 

307 

237', 

Hoechit 

D.237’, 

-i4’, 

41 

185,100 

140,000 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S. 178000-1 2300 

0 5 

73/- 

51/7', 

ICI 

56/- 

-6d 

4 6 

Sf 

24/9 

Laporte Inds. 


- 1/- 

41 

35’* 

Monsanto 

$35’, 

■ *• 


1190 

999 

Mentecatlni-Edls 

LI079 


51 

277', 

225 

Norsk Hydra. 

Kr.255 

42 


105 

70V 

Pfizer 

$104 

4V 


277 

200 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.239 

45 

3 4 

3260 

2730 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr.B.270S 

+35 

4-6 

242 

154 

St. Gobain 

Fr.l60 

- 7 

3 7 

584 

312 

Takeda Chemical 

Y.44I 

-4 

1-7 

4415 

2735 

Coal ft Steal 

Arbed 

Fr.B.39SO 

4 25 

3-7 

36’, 

26 

Bethlehem 

126 

IV 

6‘9 

20 30 

13 25 

Broken Hill Pty. 

$A.I7 60 

+0 60 


159', 

95 

Denain Ingwy. 

Fr.l62’, 

43 

+ 0 

723 

579'. 

Finsider 

L.690 

+8 

5 9 

in 

145 1 

Fried. Krupp 

O.ISi 

2 

6 5 

122 

90 

Gelsenklrchener 

D.90’a 

- 2’, 

3B 

£28’, 

£22 

Grtngesberg 

IIS’, 


2 8 

84’, 

67 1 

Heesch 

080’, 

.a. 

SO 

116 6 

94 2 

Hoogoven 

FI.I03<6 

-2 3 

3 B 

171 

142 

Mannetmenn 

D.I6I 

--IV 

5-6 

IIB 

122 6 

RhelnitahJ 

D.I24 2 

-2 3 


108 

86’, 

Thyssen Huccte 

D.I02 

4 1’* 

5 0 

211 7 

9/6 

148 

Uglne KuMman 

Fr.209>9 

44 1 

3 8 

5/9 

Union Scoel S.A. 

Sk 

... 

6-6 

2p* 

3i 

U.S. Steel 

+l’e 

6 9 

103*, 

62 2 

Usinor 

Fr. 102't 

+0 2 

2 B 


ONDS 

Last week’s 

This week’s 

Gross Running 


pneet 

prices 

Y*ald% 

•978 

91-1 

89’»-9l 

7 42 

1980 

92-3’, 

t2<i-3’. 

7 49 

1984 

90’a.l’i 

90-1 

7 69 

1980 

91-1’, 

91’^-1’a 

7-57 

1981 

86-7 

•5-6’a 

789 

1980 

89’*4I 

fO'l 

7-69 

1981 

9rt-s 

94’,-SV 

7 B5 

1984 

88',-9’, 

19-90 

8-43 

1984 

92’*-4’. 

95-6't 

6 99 

1984 

as't-T*, 

B6-7>, 

6-93 

1979 

90-1 

89’^-«0V 

7-18 

1981 

88 9’, 

89-90 

7 78 

1983 

89-91 

90’*-l’i 

7.93 

1974 

90-1', 

93-4 

7 45 

1973 

94<a.S’, 

95-6 

7 16 

1973 

9S-6 

95-6 

729 

Prices. 1969-70 

Ordinary 

Stocks 

Price. 

Jan 

Change Yield 
on Jan 


7,1970 week 


Electrical ft Radio 

A. E.G. 

ASEA 

Am- Tel ft Tel. 

B. I.C.C 

Brawn Boveri 'A* 

C. G.E. 

C.S.F. 

Chloride Electric 

Comsat 

Dacca 

E.M.I. 

Electrolux 'B' 

L.M. Ericeson 'B’ 
Gen. Electric 
GEC-EE 

Gen. Tel. ft Elec. 
Hitachi 
Hoover ‘A* 

I.B.M. 

Int. Computers 

Int. Tel. ft Tel 

Machines Bull 

Mauushita 

Philips Lmp Wks. 

PlesBcy 

RCA 

Redlffuiion 
Reyrolie Parrant 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson-Housi. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Westlnhse. El. 


Engineering 
Acrow *A' 

Allied Iron 
Allas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. ft Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta MeuI 
Demag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest, K. ft N. 
Gutehoffngs, H. 
Head Wrightson 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I 

Inter. Combstn. 
Inter Comp, Air 
Kull^r ‘B'' 
M.A.N. 

Mather ft Plett 
Metel Box 
Mitsublahi Heevy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechiney 
Renold 
SercL 

Simon Englng. 
Stavelcy Ind. 
Stone*Platt 
John Thompson 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


Food, Ftsorfisocosith 
Allied Sup^ltrs 
Ass Brit. Foods 
Aasoc. Fisheries 
Avon Produos 
Beecham Group 
Beghln 
BovrII 

Brooke Bond 'ft* 
Cedbury Schweppes 
Colg.<PalmoUv« 

Col. Sugar Raf. 


CoiCB ft Co : Merrill Lynch, Plaroe Fenner ft Smith; Yamalehl Securities Co.; and The Firit Boston CorporaUoo. YMd In 
(e) New stock. ?) Flat yield. (h)ARar .Zimbl6i»tax. To lacaat data. (n) Interim tinea raducad or p 


43/3 

+4/6 

6 3 

7/7't 

+ l/l’a 

4>6 

Mh 

67/6 

-3d 

2 5 

lO/IIV 


3 1 

10/3 

+rid 

5 6 

lin 

+IV 

1 0 

44/IV 

+ l’sd 

2-0 

Fr.120 9 

+9 9 

3 2 

45/6 

+1/- 

5-9 

12/9 

16/- 

+2d 

4-3 

-3d 

SO 



3 2 

SAJ36 

-0 to 

... 


brackaca Is on toracut dMdand. 
mad. I Tha nat rad a wp c ioa 
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*IVlCMe 

1989-70 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stochs 

Jan 

on 

Jan 

High 

Low 


7. 1970 

week 

7 

13/8 

X 

7/l0*i 

IO/4*t 

EKpresi Dnr. ‘A* 
Fitch Lovell 

*»/« ,, 
t3/i0*a 

1-1/4*. 

iFi0*ad 

4 4 

3 1 

8230 

Ceigy 

Pr.S.7000 

-« too 

0-4 


70 

VWIMIW rOIMBI 

•79S 

3*t 

3 1 

42's 

28 

Oeneral Mills 

835*4 

-12*. 

2 5 

lOi/l 

39 


Glaxo 

Heins 

94/3 

832*4 

■ 4 - 

1 4 

2 8 


37 

Kraftoo Coro. 

.839 



1589 

I7S5 

L’Oreal 

Fr.2380 

-130 

b 8 

8320 

4350 

MotM 

L.53IO 

-FI 10 


389S 

2940 

Nestle 

Fr.SJ280 

+20 

i'-7 


154 20 

Perrier 

Fr. 214*. 

+ 1 7 


iii^ 

82*s 

Procter Gamble 

8111*4 

i2'4 

2 3 

il. 

14/- 

X 

Ranks-Hovis 

Reckltt A Colm. 
Sandos 

24/9* 

54/3 

Fr.S.4570 

3d 

8d 

i-IIO 

4 7 

2 9 
1-4 

19/3 

IO/7«i 

Spillert 

Ttee A Lyle 


-I/- 

4 1 

38/- 

23/- 

24/- 


7 7 


n/9 

45/8 

Unigate 

Unilever 

15/8^4* 

V9d 

4 8 

W/- 

2n/8 

81/9 

-2/- 

2 4 

145/- 

Unilever NV. 

mh 


2 9 

«/- 


United Biscuits 

35/- 

'l/i 

3 9 



Motors, Aircraft 




23/8 

13/8 

Assoc. Enginrg. 

18/9* 

+ 3d 

4 7 

18/0*. 

10/-* 

BLMC 

12/9 

+ 5’4d 

4-3 

80 

28 

Boeing 

831^ 

+3*4 


54** 

38*1 

Caterpillar Tract 

839*. 

3*4 

3 1 

57*4 

32*. 

Chrysler 

134*4 

'• 

5 8 

138 9 

108*. 

Citroen 

Fr. 129 4 

I 5 9 


802 

417 

Daimler-Benz 

D422 

I’l 

2 5 

34/3 

21/9 

Dowty Group 

24/8 

I I0*td 

4 3 

3990 

30/- 

2907 

Dunlop 

Fiat 

33/8 

L.3350 

I 9d 
. 40 

4 8 

3 5 


20/4 

23^. 

Ford ^DR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

13/- 

130 

9d 
• 2*4 

4 5 

3 3 

53/4’i 

34/10*1 

Gen. Mes (Un.) 

39/- 

3d 

4 3 

33S 

25». 

Goodyear 

829*. 

I*. 

2 9 

87/~ 

38/- 

35/3 

Hawker Stddcley 

43/3 

I 2/9 

6 0 

22/1*1 

Honda (EDR) 

27/3 

Y348 

f 1/8 

3 8 

348 

208 

Komatzu 

2 

2 2 

49'» 

17*. 

Lockheed 

f2l 

f 3*4 


79/8 

44/.. 

J. Lucas 

73/- 

i |/_ 

1 5 

2S*4 

15*. 

Massey Ferguson 

8C 16*. 



49'i 

23*. 

McDonnell Douglas 
Michelin 'B' 

Si6*. 



1805 

848 

Fr.l800 

|20 

0 8 

220 

142 

Nissan Motor 

Y 182 

1 1 

4 4 

258'i 

138*. 

Peugeot 

PircTlI Spa 

Fr. 256*1 

1 11*. 

2 5 

3990 

3140 

L3200 

1 50 

2 5 

48/10*1 

21/9 

Rolls-Royce 

24/7*1 

I'ld 

4 5 

10/8 

5/- 

Rootes Mtrs. ’A’ 

7/8 

1 2/- 


41/6 


Smiths Indust. 

27/9 

T 1/3 

3 9 

213 

Steyr-DmIer-Pch. 

%'W 

-1 2 

4 2 

405 

213 

Toyota Motors 

f 388 

-^24 

2 1 

80*4 

39*. 

United Aircraft 

839*. 

. ’« 


299’i 

241 

Volkswagen 

D. 259*1 

3 7 

3 8 

435 

304 

Volvo 

Kr.343 

t 7 

1 8 

21/IO't 

17/8*4 

8/3 

Westland 

8/8* 

3d 

7 0 

10/8 

Wllmot-Broeden 

12/10*. 

1 1/- 

4 4 


Office Equip., Photo. 


550 

245 

Canon Camera 

’y.5I9 

31 

1 1 

62*4 

68'. 

Eastman Kodak 

881*. 

1 

1 6 

560 

263 

Fuji Photo 

Y.530 

30 

1 4 

1894 

1500 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr.B.1588 

-2 

3 1 

82/8 

55/- 

Ceitetncr 'A' 


- 2/8 

1 3 

785 

270 

Nippon Optical 

-45 

1 1 

3989 

3001 

Olivetti Priv 

L.3I50 

+80 

31 

37/- 

S!:'- 

Ozalid 

32/9 

+ 2/3 

3 5 

114% 

Xerox 

8105 

-*4 

0-6 


Paper A Publishing 


44/6 

SO /6 

Bowacer Paper 

55/- 

+ '/- 

5 0 

23/9 

11/6 

15/9 

British Printing 

l2/4*s 

-3d 

70 

37/- 

Bunzl Pulp A P. 

14/9 

+3d 

3 9 

48 

33% 

Crown Zeller. 

t3S*b 

+% 

4 6 

32/8 

22/9 

DRG 

24/9 

+ 3d 

5 8 

19/9 

11 / 11*4 

Inc. Publishing 

8/9*4 

8C. 33 

-8*4d 

7 S 

13/3 

39*1 


Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 

-l*id 


55*4 

28*4 

McGraw Hill 

827*4 

1*4 

2 4 

42/8 

23/- 

Nevrsofthe WId. 

29/9 

i6d 

4 3 

J9/9 

24/9 

Pearson Pub. 

30/4 

1 1/4 

3 3 

40/3 

58/7*. 

27/6 

42/4 

Panguin Pub. 

Reed Group 

39/6 

+3d 

1-5 

4 7 

58/- 

35/4 

W. H. Smith 'A* 

50/3* 

40 

31/8 

17/3 

Ihomson Organ. 

M/- 

- 1 /- 

7 0 

7 /6 

43/- 

Wiggins Taape 

57/3 

13/- 

4 Z 

21/7*1 

11 / 

Property 

Caplul A Counties 

14/- 

+ l'Kl 

2 7 

102/8 

ai- 

Hammersns. 'A' 

87/- 


11 

2 8 

31 / 1 *. 

19/3 

32/9 

Land Securities 

24/2*4 

+ l*id 

58/8 

Lon Cty. F'hold. 

48/4 

f-l/3 

4 0 

15,'- 

9/3*4 

Lon. Merch. Secs. 

11/7*1 

+4d 

3 5 

29/- 

19/- 

Metropolitan Esi A Pty 23/9 

+4'.d 

2 9 

39/7*1 

27/9 

St Martins 

39/4 

4 iO'rti 

2 3 

32/3 

17/9 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 

27/6 

4 7*Mi 

2 2 

415 

545 

S. G. Immobllaire 

L.4i9*i 

1-4 

4-1 


59/- 

Stock Conversn. 

84/- 

I'l/- 

0 6 


Airlines A Shipping 


J8H 

22% 

7*. 

American Airlines 

829*4 

1% 


44/9 

7T^. 

Brit. A Comm. 

37/9 

+ 1/9 

3 4 

24/rt 

Cammell Laird 

9/9 

1 1/3 

8 8 

39 }- 

20/- 

Cunard 

38/3 

2/9 

5 5 


34/9 

Furness Withy 

78/. 


2 9 



Harlaiid A Wolff 
Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

14/9 

Y.I800 

-4^id 

fTO 

i'-s 

va 

IS4-4 

FI. 182*1 

1 8 

41 

ITs.' 

dra 

59/4 

Lufthanu 

D.72 

4 2% 


SC 

Ocean Steamship 

95/9 


ii 

iPe 

Pan American 

$13% 

-t*4 


S7/4 

33/- 

P. A 0. OeM. 

S2 

-4/3 

3 8 

SC 

48*4 

i7aiin..4i 

,.Swan. Huncar 

28/9 

+dd 

5 5 

affi|^|^S^r(B«ertr) 

Fr.SA20 

123% 

+ 10 
+% 

IS 

47*e 


Unltad Airlines 

US 

-FI 



Prices. I98A-70 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

YiM 



Stocks 

Jen. 

on 

ian. 

High 

Low 

iloroB 

7.1170 


7 

734 

518 

8l)enkorf 


-13 

3-4 

28/7*. 

18/1% 

B^i Pure Drug 

w 

-8d 

3-2 

34/6 

22/4*. 

Brlc. Home Stri. 

27/8 

-1/- 

39 

24/- 

16/6 

British Shoe 

18/1% 

+ l*.d 

5 5 

37/8 

25/- 

Burton Graup 

nh 

-4%d 

2 8 

38/10*1 

22/6 

Oebenhamt 


-1/4 

(") 

209 

146 7 

Calerles Lafiyectc 

Fr.209 

+ 12 

8S3 

387 

Gelerlas Pre^os 

127*4 

-5 

2 0 

64/- 

40/6 

Grattan Ware. 


2 9 

38 

25*4 

G. T. A. A P. 

+ 1% 

4 8 

60/- 

41/4*. 

GUS 'A' 

58/3 

- 3/9 

3 4 

30/3 

19/10% 

House of Fraser 

25/9 

+ 1/3 

5 5 

4210 

2980 

Innovation 

Fr.B.3080 

120 

2 2 



Inf. Stores 

15/lO*.- 

i-3d 

3 6 

332 

Karitadt 

D.358‘8 

-3 2 

5 2 

350*s 

250 

Kaufhof 

D.2BI 

-4 

3 1 

797 

511% 

La Redoute 

Fr.627 

- 3 

2 8 

410 * 

334 

La Rlnascante 

L.371% 

+ l% 

2 2 

57/1% 

40/7*1 

Marka A Spancer 

53/- 

-4/l% 

3 1 

59*. 

4 91 

45% 

405 

Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 

|48*i 
$A.4 30 

I 3% 

FO 07 

2 2 

169 

115 

Neckerman 

D.I22 

+ 3 

4 9 

331 2 

254 8 

Nouveiles Gals. 

Fr.292 

+ I6% 

1 1 

2401- 

115/- 

O.K. Bazaars A' 

145/- 

-13/- 

2 7 

221 

158 

Princemps 

Fr.2l8 6 

‘ 7 6 

2 5 

45/6 

Sf 

Provid. Clothg. 

38/3 

l-l/- 

2 9 

74*. 

Sears Roebuck 

166% 

1% 

2 0 

20/9 

13/3 

Tosco Stores 

16/- 

- •/- 

12 

20/6 

14/6*4 

United Drapery 

19/1% 

9d 

5 1 

23/6 

14/10*. 

Woolworth 

16/- 

8*4d 

6 2 



Textiles. Clothing 




136 

107 1 

AK20 

Fl 109 2 

-0 9 

1 8 

50'( 

31% 

Burlington 

834% 

+ % 

4 0 

23/1% 

8/3 

Carrington A D. 
Coats. Ptns. 

9/8*4* 

3d 

(") 

17/9 

10/0*4 

11/3*. 

l'.d 

8 2 

32/3 

13/4*. 

5/0*4 

Courtauldt 

27/7*. 

1 1/1% 

4 e 

13/6 

Eng. Calico 

7/6*4 

4 6*4d 

6 6 

45/9 

43/- 

Snia Vlicoia PrIv 

43/6 


4 0 

56 

37*4 

Stevens, J P 

841 

V3% 

5 9 

91 

70 

Teijin 

Y,87 

+0 

6 9 

155 

118 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I42 

F4 

5 3 

17/0*4 

7/- 

Vlyella Int. 

10/11% 

j-l*Mi 

5 7 

21/10*. 

17/4*. 

12/3 

West Riding W 

12/9* 

+ 4*td 

7 3 

7/9 

Woolcombers 

8/10*1 

; l*.d 




Tobacco 




185/6 

95/3 

Brit Amcr Tob 

107/6 

- 9d 

4 0 

9/9 

6/0*4 

Carreras ‘B* 

8/- 

- 3d 

5 5 

33/1% 

23/8 

Gallaher 

27/7's 

1 4*.d 

5 8 

23/6 

14/3 

Imperial Tobacc. 

18/- 

1 

4 6 

33/- 

22/- 

Rembrandt 

32/6 

1 •/- 

1 3 



Utllitlei/Rails 




90*. 

65*. 

Canadian Pacific 

8C.69*t 

2*. 


710 

640 

Chubu 

Y.643 

1 

7 8 

708 

826 

Chugoku 

Y.679 

+4 

7 4 

35*. 

25*. 

Cons. Edison 

827% 

4 1% 

6 6 

2920 

2390 

L.B.E.S. 

Fr. B.2448 

FI8 

5 7 

2107. 

1788 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I790 

10 

6 1 

670 

620 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.660 

1 20 

7 8 

262 

225 

R.W.E. 

D.226 8 

2 2 

3 2 

674 

621 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y,668 

12 

7 5 

99 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.90 

1 2 

6 7 



Invost. Trusta 




48/9 

30/3 

Ailiante Trust 

35/7*. 

1 7'«1 

3 0 

29/4*. 

20/3 

Atlas Elec. 

22/3 

F 4'«1 

3 2 

22/10*. 

21/1% 

28/4*. 

13/9 

B.E.T. Defd. 

16/7*. 

3d 

5 2 

13/3 

British Assets 

17/- 

1 I0*.d 

1 7 

20/1% 

Cable A Wireless 

23/1% 

f I0*ad 

3 0 

35/- 

23/3 

20/4*. 

Foreign A Col. 

26/9 

■Hl/- 

2 t 

30/8*4 

Globe Inv 

23/- 

4 9d 

3 0 

27/6 

14/2*4 

17/7*. 

Industrial A Gen. 

20/6 

, 3'4d 

3 7 

8/6*4 

229 i 

Mercantile Inv. 

9/10*. 

1 3d 

4 0 

261 

Robeco 

FI.246'. 

I 3 3 

4 3 

234 

204*s 

Rolinco 

Fl.229'i 

J 2 

0 9 

25/7*1 

18/3 

Wltan Inv 

19/1% 

H- IO*Ki 

1 0 



Miacellenooin 




489 

368 

Air Llqulde 

Allied E.P. 

Fr.449*i 

1 15*1 

20 

12/9% 

^4 

7/6 

7 3 

51/3 

William Baird 

28/- 

t-’6d 

7 8 

33/9 

28/4*t 

Bestobell 

29/9 

+7'.d 

4 6 


Mon^y Mark«t Indicators 

The featurs of tha foreign exchanges was the virtual disappearance 
of sterling's forward discount. In tha domestic money markets the 
pattern of rates was discernibly lower following the further dnft 
in the Treasury bill rate at the weekly tender, making in three 
weeks ; this was despite evidence of some turn-round in the Euro¬ 
dollar market, rates edging up from the year-end lows However 
the key three-month Eurodollar rate remained 1*^, below the recent 
peak of a fortnight ago, while the one-month rate showed no 
tendency to go above 12*;;, again. 


Trouury 

Bill Tomlon 


91-Day 


Tender 


Amount 


Average 
rate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 

Issue 

IJ 

(£ mn.) 
Offered 

Applied 

for 

at Max. 
Rate* 

Out. 

standing 

1989 

9l4>ay 


s. d. 

% 

Jan. 2 

1000 

196 1 

135 5-70 

13 

1,670-0 

1969 

Oct. 3 

120 0 

219 4 

154 8 23 

70 

1.580-0 

10 

NO 0 

207 0 

153 7 81 

85 

1.580-0 

,. 17 

100 0 

208 8 

154 1 82 

5 

1,570-0 

24 

120-0 

211 4 

155 2-94 

45 

1,570 0 

31 

100 0 

204 1 

154 10 32 

33 

1.570-0 

Nov. 7 

100-0 

192 6 

154 4^19 

58 

1.570-0 

■4 

100 0 

207-1 

154 3-26 

43 

1.520 0 

21 

100-0 

214 0 

154 0 78 

11 

1.520-0 

„ 28 

100 0 

198 7 

154 917 

38 

1,480 0 

Dec. $ 

120 0 

237 8 

155 1-66 

25 

1,480-0 

.. 12 

120-0 

248 2 

154 3-28 

48 

1,430-0 

19 

120 0 

250-8 

IS3 8 83 

38 

1,430-0 

24 

120-0 

233 4 

152 If 99 

30 

1,420 0 

1970 

Jan. 2 

100-0 

230 8 

151 9 70 

23 

1.430 0 


*On January 2nd, tenders for 9l-dsy bitli, at £98 2s. Id. secured 
23 par cent, higher tenders being alloticd In full. The offer for this 
week was for £100 million 9l«day bills. 


Prlew. 

1989-70 

Ordinary 

fricq. 

Changi 

Yield 



Bcodn 

Jen. 

on 

len 

High 

23/i% 

Law 

)»/* 

48)- 

Baakcri 

7, IfW 
17/7% 

It 

7 

52 

78/9 

British Hitch 

85/6 

Fl/- 

J« 

'r 

17/. 

Blk 

Brltiah Gaygen 

8/IO't* 

-%d 

8-2 


British Rapes 

14/3 


s-g 


5^*. 

Cope Allman 

W 

M- 

-3*.d 

••7 

k 

%. 

oil- 

39^7*. 

i- 

DeURua 

Dalgetv 

Hays Wharf 

Hudson's Bay 
Inchcaps 

C. Ieoh 

.1/. 

+ 1/3 

+9d 

-1-2/6 

+w 

52 

48 

n 

2-2 

180 

117 

Y.180 

+20 

47 

ISli: 

78/- 

24*. 

Johnaen Matthcy 
Llng-Temco-Vought 


tie 

2-4 

4 8 

73% 

33% 

Litton Industries 

833% 

-2% 

... 

603 

378 

Metallgeseibchalt 

0590 

10 

I-S 

118 

94»* 

Mlnneta M. A M. 

8112 

+2% 

1-4 

210 

IIS 

Mitsui 

Y.2I0 

+52 

3 4 

21/- 

15/4% 

Pillar 

19/3% 

123/9 

-1 I/O** 

3 4 

132/6 

74/6 

Rank Org. 'A' 

Sears ‘A’ 

-3/3 

0-9 

33/- 

20/- 

23/1*. 

-3d 

S 4 

64/1*. 

37/- 

17/4*. 

Slater Walker 

50/7*. 

13/6 

2-4 

24/6 

Steetlm 

18/10*. 

1 lO'.d 

4 3 

15/10*. 

10/3 

Thof, 1 llling 

Turner A Newall 

13/4*. 

Fl*id 

4 8 

T’ 

gif 

32/10*. 

, 1/3 

6 5 

Union Carbide 

837% 

1% 

5 4 

22/7*. 

II/- 

Wllklnaon Swd. 

11/6 

* 3d 

S 2 



Oil 




679 

506 

Aquitaine 

Fr.535 

t 13 

2 2 

160/- 

100/6 

Brlc. Petroleum 

108/6 

1 6d 

3 7 

134/6 

71/- 

Burmah Oil 

80/9 

1 1/- 

4 0 

259 9 

180 1 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.225 

1 3 

3 4 

40**u 

24*. 

Continental OH 

827% 

-1 % 


48*. 

27*. 

Gulf OH 

831*4 

1 *4 

4 8 

68% 

43% 

Mobil OH 

$45*. 

*. 

4 9 

2650 

1996 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.2072 

1 52 

4 7 

38*ia 

22*. 

Phillips Petroleum 

824*. 

! % 


£31% 

£19% 

Royal Dutch 

£22% 

% 

3 6 

100/- 

65/9 

Shell Transport 

72/3 

1/- 

3 4 

74*. 

48% 

Stan. OH Calif. 

851% 

1 % 

5 4 

69*. 

44% 

Stan Oil Indiana 

847 

1 

4 9 

85*. 

60*4 

Stan. OH N.J. 

862*1 

1 *4 

6 0 

39*. 

27*. 

Texaco Inc. 

830*4 

% 

5 3 



Gold Minos - Finance 



lSB/9 

98/9 

OFSIT 

98/9 

1/3 

8 3 

98/6 

51/3 

Anglo-American 

57/6 


2 8 

89/6 

43/6 

Charter Cons. 

61/6 

^2/3 

2 1 

75/- 

39/7*. 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

54/6 

6d 

2 7 

240/- 

135/- 

General Mining 

146/3 


5 6 

730/- 

410/- 

J'biirg. Cons. 

500/- 

; .»/- 

1 7 

228/9 

ioe /9 

Rand Selection 

120/- 

! 1/3 

3 9 

275/-. 

151/3 

Union Corpn. 

Minas A Matala 

180/- 

5/- 

2 8 

34*. 

26 

Alcan Alum. 

8C.27*4 

t% 


3800 

3025 

Alussuisse 

Fr.S.3560 

I 190 

2 3 

36*1 

27% 

Amer Met. Cllm. 

835*. 

1% 

4 0 

5/7*. 


Amal. Tin Niger. 

4/3 

-1 l*«l 


64*1 

27 

Anaconda 

831% 

t 1% 

6 0 

84/6 

35/- 

C.A.S.T. 

41/3 

1/9 

4 6 

72/6 

62/- 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

63/- 

1 1/- 

5 5 

II1/6 

49/3 

106*4 

De Beers Defd. 

55/6 

4/- 

2 8 

170 

Falconbridgc 

8C.I68 

1 1 


43*. 

32% 

Inter. Nickel 

843% 



57% 

37*4 

Kennecott 

847*4 

1 '* 

5 1 

63/1% 

27/6 

Lonrho 

29/3 


3 4 

146/6 

63/6 

Mount Isa 

142/6 

^2/- 

1 6 

135 

77 1 

Penarroya 

Fr.l35 

1 10 1 

2 1 

45% 

29 

Reynolds Metals 

831% 

1 2 

3 5 

ISS/6 

103/- 

R.T.Z. 

133/- 

1/- 

1 5 

45/- 

21 /- 

Rhekana 

41/6* 

2/6 

23 9 

77/. 

36/3 

Roan Sol. Trust 

73/9 

1/3 

8 8 

252/6 

127/6 

Selection Trust 

177/6* 

1 9 

2452 

1680 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.I9S0 

^ 120 

3 6 

160/9 

84/- 

Western Mining 

152/6 

4/6 

0 1 

38/6 

18/- 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

Plonutiona, Etc 

36/-* 

- 1/- 

16 8 

7(76 

1/7% 

47/6 

Assam Cons'd. 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 



16 4 

39/7*. 

271- 

Guthrie 


Vl/7% 

9 3 

S/3% 

H/9 

3/7*. 

6/6 

Hlghlnds A Low. 
Jokal 

4 /i*. 

V- 

i 3 >m1 

9-6 

8 5 

4/4 

3/2% 

Plantation Heldgs. 

3/6 

rpid 

II 1 


Kay Money end Arbitrage Rates 


London: January 7 

Bonk Rote 

% 

Eurosterling daposita 


(from 7%, 27/2/69) 

8 

(In Purls) ■ 


Dopoait ratoa: 


2 days' notice 

9 

7 days’ notice 


3 months' 

10*. 

Clearing banks 

6 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

6*4 

Troaiury bills 7 96 


Local authorities 

8% 

Corts. of Deposit 9 35 


3 months’ fixed: 

Local authorities 

8*4 

Storling; 

Spot rate 82-401 


Finance houses 

9*. 

Forward discount 


Interbenk rote 

7 days' 

8*. 

(3 months'): cents 

Forward covor 


Treasury Bllla 

3 months' 

7**a 

(3 months’).' 

Annual Int. cost *m% 


Eurodoller depealts: 
7 days' nocica 

i0*4 

Investneont currancy: 
Investment f 34't% pram 

3 months’ 

Coverod Arbitrage 

Narginga (J moriths') 

10*. 

In favour of: 

Luc week % Thit week % 

Traaaury Bills 


N. York l*u N. York 

’•ss 

lurodollar/UK locel 
authority ioent 


N. York l••ls N. York 

l**s. 

lurodolJar/Bupoetarllng 

London 'ss N. York 

%t 

Uncovarad Arbitrage Margins (7 doys ) 


EurDdellar/UK focel 
authority loans 


N. York 1% N. York 

2% 

lurodoHar/Intorhank 

N. York l»* N. York 

2% 
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Avispiesents 

me emeigency car 


You're going to be hopelessly late. 
Maybe you should phone your wife. 
Your next customer. 

Your sales manager. 

Your airline. 

Your garage. 

Your transport manager. 

Your doctor. 

Your boss. 

Your hotel. 

Your secretary. 

Your golf club. 

Your next appointment. 

You apologise. 

You explain that your car's 
broken down. 

Is being repaired. 

Is in for service. 

You missed the train. 

The plane. 

The bus. 

You'll miss the boat. 

Or you can phone Avis and get an 
emergency car. 

We have plenty to choose from. 
Could be one of our beautiful new 
Hillman saloons. 

If you have an Avis Credit Card 
and your licence, you don t need another 
thing. 

Apart from sixpence, lire or jeton 
tnr the phone. 

Or reverse the charges. 

We're understanding. 




Avis^roitcais 

•AWSItfNTACM fevSTEM INC A WOflLDWtOE SENVICe » Iff 



Nippon Kokan announces the completion of 



JAPAN'S 

MOST 

VERSATILE 

SHIPYARD 


Tsu Shipyard 

1st launching December 1969 

Yet just a little over two years ago the site of the versatile 
new Tsu Shipyard with a 500,000 DWT capacity building dock 
and a 375,000 DWT repair dock was part of the sea. Nippon 
Kokan technology spearheaded reclaiming of the land, build¬ 
ing the shipyard and launching the first vessel—all in the 
fantastic time of only 25M months! 

The new Tsu Shipyard significantly boosts the far-ranging 
capabilities of Nippon Kokan in shipbuilding. 

Tsu specializes in mammoth, cost-saving ore/oil carriers, 
ore/bulk/oil carriers and super tankers of 100,000 DWT and 
up, utilizing Japan's largest and most efficient docks—one for 
building, the other for repairing and remodeling. 

Foe shipbuilding versatility at its very vest, the symbol of 
efficiency and dependability is Nippon Kokan—japan's only 
steelmaker-shipbuilder. 


NIPPON KOKAN 

Head Office: Otemachl, Tokyo, Japan 

OvtriMt Offlcfi: iMidon Oftict: Mirlow Houtt, Uoyd'i AvmM. London. E.C. 3. EngUnd. OQtstMorf. Offico: KriuntrtMt 34, MuoMorf.^oit Girmmy. Ottwr Officot in Hong Kong, Shgiporo, Now York ind Ui Angtloi 
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Contents 


Above the tide? 

The present wave of w^age infla¬ 
tion makes it inevitable that 
statutory controls on wages w-ill 
be reintroduced in Britain soon 
after the general election, 
page 9. Rather naturally, Mr 
Wilson has not been revealing 
this in his past fortnight’s 
speeches, which have tieen w'idely 
interpreted as opening his general 
election campaign. Tn reality, he 
is still intent on delaying the elec¬ 
tion until the public opinion polls 
turn in his favour, which they 
have not done yet, page it>. 
Deqember’s overseas trade returns 
were still reasonably good, and 
there is some hope that fixed 
investment in manufacturing 
industry may increase, page 53. 
Tlianks to the reflux of money 
to London after the upvaluation 
of the mark, and to expectations 
of inflation, the T.ondon stock 
market has been rising for most 
of this week. How far will the 
rise go ?, page 73. 


Collision in Washington 

Congress is going back 10 work 
determined to pass a money bill 
w'hich the President is detenniried 
to veto as parr of his drive to 
balance his budget, page 37. 


Can he win this one ? 

Those of us who thought that 
General Gowon could not beat 
Biafra were wrong. What hr ha.s 
.still got to .show is that this, or 
any, part of black Africa is ready 
to advance beyond an e.ssentialJy 
tribal system of |K>Iitics, page 11. 
Hr won’t even br able to start 
the busine.ss of reconciling the 
surviving Biafrans uiil(.ss he moves 
much faster to feed them, page 
12. So far in Lagos it’s been 
mainly a matter of working off 
bottled-up resentments, page 22. 


^ I 



Jso moon, no Mars, 
no money 

America’s space cuts are part 
economy, part sharp change of 
direction planned to box the Rus¬ 
sians out of near-.spacr as they 
were boxed out of the moon. 
Can they ?, page 13. 


Jumbo siKjed troubles 

If all those jumbos are actually 
flying the Atlantic, airlines will 
be doing well if they sell four 
seats out of ten this summer. 
And theyVe in no shape for that 
sort of setback, page 55. 




Go Shell, Go Cartel? 

Shell’s huge investment pro¬ 
gramme would not have been 
possible until the Government 
relaxed the law on get-togethers 
between big companies, page 54. 
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Local Government 

Sir—I n the concluding paragraph on politics 
in Liverpool (January 3rd) the question is 
raised, in general terms, as to whether the 
Maud report could possibly revive interest 
in representative local democracy that could 
be reconciled with efficient local govemmcm. 
The answer is surely clear: as local govern¬ 
ment elections throughout the country have 
become elective opinion polls on the national 
government, it follows that there is little 
interest in local democratic represenitation, 
and wc might as well address ourselves to 
the problem of getting efficient local govern¬ 
ment. 

The part of the Maud report that attempts 
to deal with local democratic representation 
by advocating a kind of elected local civic 
trust cum welfare and chanty organisation 
indicates a curious blindness to the clear 
intention of the local voter to ignore local 
personalities and -issues and use the vote, 
or not, to show his or her opinion of the 
national government.—Yours faithfully, 
Oldham, Lancashire Michael McCarthy 

Cities of the Poor World 

Sir —^Barbara Ward's trenchant account of 
ever-growing squalor and wretchedness in “ the 
cities that came too soon ” (December 6th) 
is admirable as a diagnosis. The suggested 
remedies I find a little disappointing in their 
scope. Encouragement of new growth centres 
in smaller towns, core hou.ses, roof loans and 
aids to self-help in housing; all the.se methods 
arc admirable. However, they only touch 
the fringe of the problem. 

1 would suggest that programmes to be 
feasible and effective for millions will need 
to fulfil two criteria. First, the financial 
cost to the government per -housing unit will 
have to be kept extremely low. This could 
mean land at agricultural values; simplest 
provision of services, water, roads, sewerage ; 
maximum use of .self-help and private loans 
(in this respect the advantages of smaller 
towns over large cities arc very evident). 
Secondly, total urban infrastructure and build¬ 
ing costs need to be kept well below current 
commercial co.sts, whether by self-help, volun¬ 
teer labour, labour in lieu of taxes or other 
means. 

With our western conditions we sometimes 
tend not to take adequately into account the 
fact that developing countries suffer from 
long-term unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment of quite a different scale and nature 
from our own. The extra labour is -there to 
be used for the benrfft of the community 
if the means and ovganisation can be devised. 
This approach enables the housing problem 
to be considered not just in terms of billions 
of dollars, but more constructively in terms 
of people’s labour. I'o build five or even 
ten housing units per i,i)oo inhabitants, with 
say .'50 available unemployed ancT under¬ 
employed workers out of iay 250 workers per 
1,000 total population, may tiot be such an 
unmanageaUf task as first appears. Unfor¬ 
tunately eCiQI||omists differ greatly on the use- 
Iqlness of^fi||plus labour, but while 1 agree 


the advantages arc often overstated I find 
the critics arc often far too sweeping in their 
opposition. 

Naturally, urban development and housing 
projects can play only a part in healthy 
overall development; There is a clear need 
for more large projects that will combine 
lanfxmr-mtennve industrial development, agri- 
cultittal diversification and... expansion and 
general regional infrastructiiml development 
with suitable urban and. housing programmes. 
Housing and employment can then advance 
together.—Yours faithfully, 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk Ingmar P. Andren 


Giant Mergers 

Sir —Your interesting article on government 
policy towards mergers (January loth) was 
based exclusively on the present structure of 
large industrial companies, be they vertically 
or horizontally integrated or conglomerates. 
Is the time not ripe to attempt some organisa¬ 
tional innovations designed to capitalise on 
the economies of large scale but avoiding the 
need to create vast industrial monolith.s ? 

Recently, in “ The Impact of Size,” we 
have suggested how common service organisa¬ 
tions might achieve this aim and currently 
in co-operation with the Birmingham Gradu¬ 
ate Management Centre we arc exploring the 
possibilities of these and similar innovations 
in the structure of industry.—Yours faithfully, 

Susan Rayner 

London, WC2 The Acton Society Trust 


Poptdation Control 

Sir —I read with interest the letter “ Popula¬ 
tion Control ” (January 3rd) dealing with the 
high success rate of the pill in a “ Ceylonese 
lea plantation area.” As a director of a firm 
concerned with a large number of plantations, 
1 have some knowledge of family planning 
programmes thereon and believe that the 
example referred to relates to an estate where 
this success rate was obtained because of the 
existence on the plantation of a hospital with 
a qualified doctor who worked particularly 
hard on the trial. 

The facts must be seen in their proper 
context. It is not so much the enthusiasm, 
education or background of the subject that 
matters bui the ability of those in charge of 
family planning programmes to keep a con¬ 
stant check on the efficacy of working at 
grass roots level.—Yours faithfully, 

Colombo Antony Perif.s 


Kaunda and Pfyerere 

Sir —^You write (January 3rd) . . Pre.sidcnts 
Kaunda and Nyerere who, more than any¬ 
thing else, make their countries what they 
are.” The horrors committed in Zanzibar, 
under the aegis of Mr Nyerere, are a byword. 
More deldterious -in the long run is the fact 
that Zanzibar has become the centre of* 
communist—mainly Chinese communist— 
influence in Africa. Both Zambia and Tan¬ 
zania continue to support the training and 
launching of murderous terrorists into 
countries with which they are not at war. 
Ample proof of this is readily available. 

Your hypothesis that cermin explorions in 
Zambia and I'anzania may be due to southern 
African countries remains a hypothesis, so far 
as I know, withnut* proof. 1 suggest that 
many citizens of these two countries have 
good reason to pursue the destruction of the 
Kaunda and Nyerere regimes without any 
prompting from “southern Africa.”—-Yours 
faithfully, Colin Mackenzie 

Skye 


London Airport 

Sir—I agree with you that more capacity can 
be squeezed out of Heathrow (Decemb^ 6th). 
However, t feel that the third London airport 
should bypass the overcrowded main gateway 
completely, in the same way that Miami will 
provide relief to New York (January 3i'd). 

One out of four air travellers’ final destin¬ 
ation is not l.ondon but a non-gateway airport 
in England or on the continent. What wc* 
need is a transit aiiport located on the shortest 
path, close to Europe but miles from any place 
so that we can take advantage of supersonics 
and then quickly get shuttle connections to 
final destinations. The same need surely 
applies to bulk caigo to be carried by L-500S. 
Both transit commodities—people and cargo— 
present obvious opportunities for your domes¬ 
tic airlines (December 13th). 

It appears that neither .the Irish nor your 
own planners have noticed that Shannon meets 
all requirements and that therefore it is the 
natural third l^ondon airport. Also, Prestwick, 
Southampton, and many other little used 
airports arc on the shortest path from North 
America. Any one of these could easily deflate 
Lmidon’s traffic immediately by one-quarter 
without a large capital investment.—Yours 
faithfully, Roman Krzyczkowski 

Santa Barbara, California 

Venice 

Sir —Thank you for publishing your excellent 
artide “ Venice sub mare ” (November 29lh). 
I am writing on behalf of a group of young 
Venetians determined to defend the city. 

Our prime objective is to sensitise the 
Venetians by speaking to single persons in the 
.srrcci.s, shops, cafes, etc. To our alarm we 
have discovered that a large portion of the 
population is ignorant of the causes of thtr 
situation. Although we have been active for 
only a short time, wc have already won 
different sectors of the population to -back our 
cause, such as the gondoliers, fi.shcrincn, public 
transport services and so on. Sunday, 

December 7th, we staged an orderly protest 
march to the Piaza San Marco after Indro 
Montanclli's documentary film depicting 
Venice’s plight. Wc prompted the .shopkeepers 
to put a sign of mourning-for-Venice in their 
display windows and to turn -the shop lights 
off for one hour. Wc held a demonstration in 
the Malamocco channel on the day of its 
inauguration, December 18th. We succeeded 
in stopping the trial ship Cortemaggiore for 
half an hour. 

In short, we are doing everything within 
our means to protect the city from both water 
and air pollution and to stop the development 
of the industrial zones.—Yours faithfully, 

Alice K. Bradley 
Frontc per la Difesa di Venezia 
Lido di Venezia 

Management Education 

Sir—^Y our review of management education 
(January loth) stated that there arc ihret‘ 
principal forms: postgraduate, post-experience 
and diplomas given by colleges of further 
education. 

However, judged by size and volume of 
application for places, bachelor degree 
courses within universities are more important 
than at least two of the above categories. 
There arc now over a dozen British universities 
offering such a qualification. Indeed they have 
come down overwhelmingly in favour of the 
first degree in management .^sejcnce as a 
foundation for future specialisation.—Yours 
faithfully, Grco J. Damber 

Knutsford^ Cheshire 


aSOOND OLABB POBTAtHI FOR THE EC0NOMI8T PAID AT MBW TORS. R.T 
PuUMMd wMklir •vary askurdav. attj-tvo ttRiw a yaar in London Bnfland. 



MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


MANAGER 

Commercial Banking Division 

We are seeking a competent practical banker 
aged 30/40 capable of negotiating, at senior 
executive level, finance for international 
business. 

Experience in euro-currency lending desirable 
but not essential. More important is a trained 
receptive mind and acceptability to customers 
and potential customers. 

Based in London, some overseas travel is 
involved and French or German language 
would be an advantage. 

This IS a senior position and carries a sub¬ 
stantial salary with generous fringe benefits. 

Please write to 

I r I 1 D. C. Bardsley, Director, 

* Hill Samuel Er Co. Limited, 

I I 100 Wood Street, London E.C.2. 

HUl Samuel & Co. Limited 


Merchant Banking 
Overseas 


• Ttus afTjHMiitiuciJt IS to provide succession At ihc head of an 
overseas merchant banking activity oi a well known British 
fjn.Ancial institution. 

• IN an initi.tl three years’ service hast of Sue/, w'hich w ill be a 
staging point to a long term career opportunity with the United 
Kingdom parent, the task is ihreclold—to direct existing 
operations W'hich arc principally concerned with issues and 
mergers; to initiate new activities in leasing: iinpc^rt credits and 
disctnim facilities; to explore the possibilities i>f developing an 
advisory st'rvicc for foreign invt‘stors and t>f pnwiding manage¬ 
ment consultancy facilities. 

• TUI: ret]uiremem is for a man with a record of achievement 
in the corporate finance field <if a major British merchant bank. 

• THE preferred age is the late 30’s. A five figure income is 
envisaged — terms and benefits are negotiable. 

Write in confidence to us as the institutnm’s adviscr.s. Nothing 
will be disclosed without permission. Letters should be 
addressed to Sir Peter Youens. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HAII.AM STRUiT • LONDON WIN 6 DJ 


Chief Executive 
Country Landowners^ 
Association 

to succeed the Secretary, F. F. Taylor, cmi.i.. who will be 
retiring within this year. 

• THE range and the importance of this role in national 
affairs are increasingly significant. The man to be chosen 
will, therefore, be one wlu> has already achieved 
prominence and success in a not dissimilar activity or 
professional/puhlic/busiiicss appointment, 

• A DEtiREE or professional qualification, also notable attain¬ 
ment in administration and in negtitiations associated with 
Government and Public bodies wtnild be advantageous. 

• REMUNERATION and tcniis are for individual discussion 
and arc unlikely to be limiting factors. 

Write in confidence to us as the CLA’s advisers. 
Correspondence will be handled personally by the 
partner concerned, and nothing will he disclosed without 
permission. Letters should be addressed to P. K. Brewin. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6 DJ 


Investment 

Research 


• THIS is for the man whose experience ni a C'ity 
institution has equipped him for the top job in a firm 
of stockbrokers in which the contribution of t ffec rivt- 
research is fully recognised and encouraged. 

• PARTNERSHIP is envisaged within a short tune .uid 
could be immediate. 

• THE task is to direct the research effort w'hicli has 
been successfully developed in recent years, to 
manage a team of specialists and to maintain top level 
contacts with industry. 

• THE preferred age is early thirties and the initial 
remuneration can be 10,000. 

Write in confidence to us as the company’s advisers. 
Nothing will be disclosed without permission. Letters 
should be addressed to G. W. Elms. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6 D 1 
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Write: Head Office, 
440 Strand, 
London W.C.2. 
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PROPERTY 


aUUCEII BIUES HD. 


are seeking to purchase 

Shares of Private Property Companies whose port¬ 
folios include commercial investments of Freehold or 
long Leasehold tenure. 


Details in confidence to: 

The Chairman, 

13-14 Cork Street London, W1A 2AF. 


ALLSOP & CO 




Ground 

Floor 

Showroom 
Suitable for 

BANKING, 

INSURANCE 

USE 

LONDON. 

SW1 


21 Soho Square London W.! 01-437 6977 


HERRING, DAW 
& MANNERS 



EST 1773 


AUSTRALIA 

KING WILLIAM STREET. ADEUIDE 



20nLOORf 

Approx. 6,700 sq. ft. per floor 


Scheduled for 
completion in 
October 1970, it 
will be the highest 
building in 
Adelaide and 
situated in the 
heart of the 
business/banking 
community 


Australian agents > 
L. j. Hooker Ltd. 

For further details, please write to ref. M.R.P. 
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lake our VCKX 
As an example. 

For years now wdve been watching people 
climb in and out of planes and through 
this study weVe improved each plane we’ve flown. 
Our VCIO is a good example. 

The seat is a really 
comfortablejeat—^^ 

It’s got leg room, bottom 
room, headroom. And a lod?®^^ 
above your head, so your hand * 

baggage doesrft get under your feet. 

The engines are at the tail end.This means a 
considerable reduction in cabin jet noise 
It uses less runway for take-off. And lands 
more slowiy for comfort 

Care of us you can fly in aVQO to the world’s 
most important business centres. 

And back homeagain with your reward. 



takes good core ofyou 



Tlu' 

H( onomist 


January ly, igyo 



Head Above the Tide? 



Thr future of statutory wage controls in Britain will not 
depend on wliat politicians and others say between now and 
the general election. It will depend on the facts of the 
economic situation. By now. those facts are sufficiently glum 
lor on<‘ prophecy ti) he made, even although cabinet ministers 
will be \ ('ry cross abfnil it. 

If a Labour Goveinment is voted back at the election of 
1970 or early 1971, it will reintroduce statutory wage 
rest taints within a few months of returning to power. The 
memorandum that Mrs Cilastle has circulated to the employers 
and trade unions—presaging a final scrapping of the last 
statutory controls—is pure prc-clection eyewash. 

If ihefC'onservalives come back to power, they may lake 
rather longer to reintroduce statutory wage controls— 
culpal))y s(5. But within six months they, too, will have to 
determine to resist strikes in the public sector rather than 
allow wage increases above about 4 per cent. And it will 
then s<'em madly unfair (as well as probably be unworkable) 
if they do not move towards (‘stablishing at least some delaying 
mechanism for any pace-setting wage rises in private industry 
— holding back the most dangerous by government order 
until some ec|uivalent of the prices and incomes board has 
reported on them. 

This is not becau.se any politicians want to fix anybody’s 
wages bv government decree, btit because the present pace 
of wage inflation will leave them no option. Indeed, the 
interesting question nt)W is w'hether really unpopular action— 
of a sort that will make the trade unions furious—can be 
delayed until after October, 1970, or the spring of 1971, 
w’hich are generally assumed to be Mr Wilson’s choices for 
election dates. The question, in short, is whether Mr Wilson 
will have to bring the election forward to this spring. He will 
certainly strain his guts and the country’s prosperity in his 
struggle to avoid this until the opinion polls show, as they are 
certainly not doing now (sec page 16), that the political tide 
is turning his way ; but study of the facts, figures, and 
developing pressures in the situation suggests that the strain 
could be acute. 

The facts were put accurately last week by Mr Aubrey 
Jones, the retiring chairman of the prices and incomes board, 
in terms that, surprisingly, were thought to be novel. Mr 
Jones said that the Cjovernment’s failure to curb strikes had 
weakened its position in dealing with incomes ; and that the 
situation is “ quite serious,” because costs per unit of output 
in Britain arc still rising faster than in our main competitor 
countries such as Germany, Japan and Italy. The latest 


published figures show' that between la.si August and October 
Britain’s monthly earnings index was H per cent higher than 
a year before ; while production ro.se over the same 12 months 
by only per cent. Since October a wave of even bigger 
increases must have pushed the current annual rate of rise 
of the earnings index rather higher ; and the best guess is 
still that production will rise by only rather over 2 per cent 
between end-1969 and end-1970. 

'Fhc result i.s that Britain Is now stuck in a .situation w'hcre 
costs per unit of output are rising by rather more than 6 per 
cent per annum. This i.s a worse inflation than in our 
immediate competitor countries, and the effect on exports is 
bad. Lven before the latest wage increases worked their way 
through, the sterling price of BritLsh exports rose by some 
!'2 per cent in the two years after devaluation, wiping out 
too much of devaluation’s effects. In consequence, Britain’s 
share of world trade still seems to be falling. This appears 
to have* happened even in the supposed miracle year of 
recovery of the balance of payments in 1969. The best 
estimates are that the value of world trade probably rose by 
over 15 per cent during 1969 ; the rise in the value of British 
exports was about 12 per cent, although the counting-in of 
exports previously unrecorded made it look like 14 per cent. 
The main factor that brought Britain’s trade figures to 
surplus la.st year was that we had the smallest rise in the 
value of imports of any major country: about 4I per cent, 
even though other people w'cre expanding their imports by 
15 per cent and the price of raw material imports was rising. 
The chief reason for our import restraint was that tight 
monetary and fiscal policies were keeping the growth of total 
real demand and production in Britain down to only 1J per 
cent between end-1968 and end-1969. 

There is no conflict in the fact that Britain kept down 
total real demand in 1969, and yet had a runaway wage 
inflation. The general secretary of the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress was saying last week that if the Chancellor does not 
restimulate demand in his budget, then the unions will be 
right to restimulate it through getting larger wage increases. 
Unfortunately, such a policy would have the opposite effect 
to what the TUC supposes. The economic explanation is 
quite simple. If wage and salary increases are £1,000 mil¬ 
lion larger than the rise in production (which is broadly what 
happened in 1969), rather less than £800 million is likely 
to be added to immediate disposable incomes and over 
£200 million to be taken in automatic extra tax ; but the 
whole £1,000 million is later added to prices, unless profits 
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drop and investment is nirbed, so that real purchasing power 
is actually cut. Naturally, the matter is ctmiplicated by time 
lags.; broadly, Britaiii now tdids to have a rise in consump¬ 
tion in the second half of each year as wages go ahead of 
prices, and then a cooling of consumption in the first half 
(or at least the second quarter) fjf each year as prices catch 
up. But over the course of a year wage inflation leads towards 
recession, not boom, even in a closed economy ; and the 
consequences are still w'orse in an economy that is open to 
world trading. 

rite main effect t)f the pres(‘nt wave of wage inflation 
w'ill again be to reduce Britain’s shar<‘ of world exports. In 
a year like iqbq, when this merely means that exports ri.se 
by less than ifj per cent, this may not .seem to mailer. 
But. in 1970, when there are fears of arr American recession, 
most people’s forecast i.s for a rise of only between 5 per 
cent and 10 per r<*nl in world triadc*. If Britain’s exports rise 
by le.ss than the lower of these figures in 1970, .so that we 
get less than half the r2 per cent rise in the value of exports 
that was the one gerurinely expansionary force in the British 
economy last year-, there could be noticeable effects in 
increa.sing unemployment. Hitherto, the Government’s 
intended strategy for this pr(‘-elcrtion year has probably 
been to meet this threat of exjjort-led unemployment by some 
rcstimulation of home demand in the budget and a loosening 
of the Bank of Faigland’s monetary policy. This would cause 
.some rise in imports and thus a weakening of the balance of 
payments, but Mr* Jenkins may have fell until now that 
he could rely orr .several protective cirshions for any politics 
he plays. There is hope that the capital and invisible accounts 
will again be grxxl this year ; irnport.s are still being kept 
down by import deposits ; there should be real aid for Britain 
in u)7o arising frcjin the iipvaluation of the German mark ; 
the balance of paymenl.s is currently in a healthy position 
anyway and any deterioration from this robust health would 
hardly be noticed before an election in late 1970 or early 
1971. Had it not been for one* new fear, the Government 
might still have counted on getting away with this strategy. 


The new fear is that the explosion of wages may lead 
to an explo.sion of .strikers. The latest bout of w'age inflation 
date.s back to the day when the Prime Minister withdrew' 
his anti-strike legislation at his talks with the TUG Ia.st 
summer. The impres.sion soon spread that the Government 
now did not intend to do anything new to annoy the unions 
before the general election ; and that impression w'as 
strengthened by the surrenders to the dustmen’s strike and 
to anybody else who took direct action. The most unusual 
people have now come to assume tlial strikes, demonstrations, 
or other shows of rude militancy will automatically bring 
biggei wage increases than can be won by sucking doves. 
Thus the mild-mannered teachers’ union is now running 
guerrilla strikes in quite plain breach of its contracts ; groups 
of hooligan gentlemen farmers have come near to wreaking 
mob violence on travelling cabinet ministers ; and even 
inspectors of income t;ix have been banning overtime (this 
last being a form of demonstration of which the public 
heartily approved, but the Inland Revenue has unfortunately 
bought them oiT), More important, the National Union of 
Seamen have tabled a wage demand which has been adver¬ 
tised as a claim for a 50 per cent increase. Even although this 
advertisement is exaggerated, the seamen arc asking for a 
ri^ which they know the employers will not grant. Whatever 
offer Ls made, they may then hold a strike in the expectation 
that it will push the employers a bit higher. And strikes by 
car workers, postmen, dockers, and others are all more than 


The Prime Minister has a particular phobia about 
s(*amen’s strikes. He believes that the seamen’s strike in 1966 
did much to blow his economic policy off course at the very 
beginning of this dying parliament. And it is true that a 
>:*amen’s strike is very difTicuIt to beat: the men cotne off 
ih(' sliips with plenty of money in their pockets, and arc 
mobile and accustomed enough to seek temporary jobs ashore. 
Before theie is a .seamen’s strike of 1970, the Government 
may therefore at last feel it necessary to take some demon- 
stralixe action to dispel the current assumption that all 
strikes are worth calling bccau.se victory in them has 
become a government-assisted pushover. That demonstrative 
action might lake the form of .stoutly resisting the teachers’ 
.•strike, or of dt'layirig some major industrial wage award 
until it lias been .scrutinised by the prices and incomes board. 
Mrs Gastle may have wanted this week to delay the gasmen's 
or building workers’ awards, but been deterred because it is 
still her colleagues’ policy to do nothing that will infuriate 
the unions until aftcT polling day. If it becomes clear that 
infuriation of the unions can no longer be delayed, or if 
there s«?ems little chance of averting a seamen’s strike in the 
summer, then that is one circumstance in which Mr Wilson 
might bring forward the election date to this spring. 

Whalev<*r the election date, new statutory curbs on wages 
will have to be introduced soon after it. It Ls no good Mr 
Heath or Mrs Castle saying that they reject the idea of any 
such curbs, but w ill rely respectively on tougher “ demand 
management ” (a euphemism for higher unemployment) and 
a voluntary incomes policy. Since the beginning of 1967— 
when the Labour Government’s brief six months of wholly 
effective statutory curb on wage rises ended- Britain has 
hatl pretty tough demand management (with unemployment 
up permanently at between 2.2 per cent and 2.5 per cent) 
and a voluntary incomes policy. Britain has also had the 
laigc.st W'age inflation in its history, with the monthly earnings 
index rising by around 22.J per cent from January, 1967, 
lo October, 1969, while total production has risen by only 
between 7 and 8 per cent. 

A trading country simply cannot allow its costs per unit 
of production lo continue to rise by around 5 per cent or 6 per 
cent a year, unless it is going to have a devaluation 
approximately once every Parliament. The fact that Britain 
has had such a rate of cast inflation in the last part of the 
Callaghan period and throughout the tough-budgeting 
Jenkins period shows that there is an element of monopoly 
bargaining in the British trade union system that keeps 
wage inflation in being even when demand management Is 
reasonably tight. The cure has to be sought in some sort of 
anti-monopoly action, Po.ssibly it will be enough for the long¬ 
term to make it clear that w'agc rises in the nationalised 
industries and public services will never be allowed to rise 
above some annually staled figure even if strikes there have 
to be resisted until every public .service trade union is 
bankrupt ; plus the introduction of some delaying power 
over private sector'wage increases which exceed that stated 
annual limit ; plus a proper law of contract applied to trade 
union affairs. But in the short-term, once this election is out 
of the way, the odds are that something tougher will be 
required. And there i.s no point in saying that no politician 
would countenance anything tougher, or the unions ever 
accept it. Just before the general election of March 31, 
1966, one did not hear politicians talking about statutory 
wage curbs either ; by July 20, 1966, a full freeze on incomes 
was in being ; and during that freeze the numbers of strikes 
did not increase. They increase, instead, at a period 
r)f sycophantic government appeasement like the present 
when it is obvious that anybe^y who calls a strike has a 
lush chance of gaining from it. 
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But Can He Win Them Back? 

General Gowon has won the war that many people doubted he could win. 
is still doubtful is whether the idea of a federal Nigeria is going to be 
stronger than the memory of a vanished Biafra 


What 


This time it has been Africa’s turn to teach Europe some¬ 
thing. The war in Nigeria, it turns out, was not the stale¬ 
mate it seemed to be. The federal government has not, after 
all, been obliged to abandon its definition of Nigerian unity 
in order to end the fighting. And. as it has happened, Britain 
would have found itself looking very foolish if it had cut 
off its arms supply to Nigeria and fhe only result had been 
a three-month delay while the Nigerians got the guns else¬ 
where, three more months of starvation, and a Nigeria even 
less willing to listen to British advice than it is now. 

These three propositions—that a clear-cut victory was 
impossible, that the Lagos government would therefore have 
to change its position, and that to bring this about Britain 
would have to stop sending arms—have for some time been 
the coasidered opinion of many people, perhaps mast, in 
Britain and western Europe ; including, on the first two 
points and for the past ten months, The Economist. Wc 
were wrong. It is the majority of African governments, 
together with Mr Stewart and Sir Alee Douglas-Home in 
Britain, whose judgment has proved more accurate. It used 
10 be a mark of the imperial cast of mind to think that 
white men were better judges of events in Africa than the 
Africans themselves. This time it Ls those who wanted to 
dissociate themselves from this particular African event 
who made that mistake. 

It has been an appalling war ; quite possibly, in terms of 
the proportion of casualties among those involved, the worst 
this generation has seen. No one comes out of it with clean 
hands. The British Government has exaggerated the amount 
of influence it bought by semding weapons to the federal 
government. The French, by expanding their own arms 
supply to Biafra in the second half of 1968, almost certainly 
kept the war going a year longer than it would otherwise 
have done. The Russians have never even recognised that 
their own part in the arms trade gave them a responsibility 
for the way the arms were used. General Ojukwii’s apologia 
on Thursday did nothing for his reputation. The argument 
about morality, as distinct from accuracy of judgment, is not 
finished yet. But two things can probably be said now ; 
and neither of them is part of the conventional wisdom 
about this war. 

The first is that the heaviest responsibility for the starva¬ 
tion of Ibo civilians, at any rate in the past six months, has 
to be borne by General Ojukwu. It now appears that at least 
one other airstrip, in addition to that at Uli, might have been 
adapted for the planes flying in his arms. His refusal to 
open the Uli strip to daylight flights bringing in food 
and medicine, as the Red Cross wanted, therefore looks 
remarkably like an attempt to use the starvation of his people 
.as a means of getting the world to make the federal 
government accept his terms for a ceasefire. The second point 
that is already clear is that the influence which Britain could 
bring to bear in Lagos, though it was never as great as Mr 
Wilson pretended, was by no means non-existent. It helped 
to persuade General Gowon to crack down on the terror¬ 
bombing tactics of his air force last March ; and it probably 
contributed to his reconciliation with the Red Cross last 
summer. A case can be made for saying that Britain was 
right to back Nigeria, in the hope of helping part of Africa 
towards a supra-tribal system of politics ; or even for saying 
that it ought to have supported Biafra instead, in the name 


of self-determination foi the Ibos. What hindsight makes it 
very hard to see any real case for would have been a policy 
of standing by and just watching it happen. It is unlikely 
that a unilateral British abstention would have made any 
major difference to the course or the duration of the war ; and 
it would have removed ont‘ small voic(' that hiw been arguing, 
not wholly without effect, for moderation in the conduct of 
the fighting. 

The case on which th(‘ Government has based its help to 
Nigeria will now be put to the te.st. For the moment—perhaps 
for the first time since it became independent in iqfio -the 
forc<*s holding thi.s apparently implausible federation together 
are stronger than those that threaten to pull it apart. There 
is nothing like a won war to generate a sense of shared 
experience and, to some extent, of common interest ; which 
is one step towards a feeling of nationhood. NigCTia is the 
first important African country in our time to have come 
through a trial like this without the intervention of foreign 
troops. This is the first time since the Abys.sinians beat the 
Italians in 1896 that an exclusively African army has won 
a major war. Such an event inevitably ha.s its consequences. 
For a time the men who led Nigeria through its war of 
secession will be public heroes, and will be unusual men if 
they do not make the most of it ; and Nigeria will command 
the respect of much of black Africa. Quite possibly it will 
be tempted to exploit its new-found weight, and its enlarged 
army. So far it has been surprisingly tolerant about the exptil- 
sion by Ghana of large numbers of Nigerians, among 
others, last month ; the tolerance may not survive what 
victory does to the adrenalin. Their success has given Nigerians 
both greater self-confidcnce and, for the moment, a greater 
willingness to think of themselves as Nigerians. 

How long this will go on —and therefore whether the Ibos’ 
attempt at a breakaway was the last challenge to Nigerian 
unity, or the first of a series that will inevitably rip it apart 
—depends on what one believes is happening in black Africa. 
It may be that, for the rest of this century and perhaps part 
of the next one as well, the structure of most of the con¬ 
tinent will remain irrtmiediably tribal ; the tribe will be the 
essential basis of political organisation, and any attempt to 
impose anything but the lightest form of supra-tribal .system 
on top of it will be doomed to failure. Fhis is the view that 
Africa is still at a wholly different stage* of political develop¬ 
ment from Europe* or the Americas, or even Asia. It Is a 
view that many people hold ; and it must be said that 
recent events, in east as well as west Africa, have done nothing 
to prove them wrong. The liberal hope for Africa, on the 
other hand, is that tribalism Is nf>t the inevitable and 
unchanging phenomenon the pessimists think it is. It is not 
entirely wishful thinking to believe that it may be yielding 
to something new. After all, the departure of the colonial 
powers has enormously expanded the number of African 
politicians and civil servants and army officers who have an 
interest in running .something bigger than a tribe. The 
expansion of a modem economy, and the attraction of more 
firms based on foreign capital and with western ideas of 
management, have the same effect. It is this undercurrent 
of modernisation that liberals have trusted in, even when the 
wind seemed to be blowing the waves the other way. 

This is the main reason why Mr Wilson and Mr Stewart 
have persisted in their support for Nigeria, and why the 
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('•unsf rvativcs have never seriously challenged them. If the reassert themselves after the first elation of vittory ; and 
eastern region’s oil had been their only concern it would much of the outside world remains unconvinced. The next 
have been open to them to "throw their support to Biafra’s article argues that a great deal depends on how Geiteral 

side, as France did, or just to sit the war out as a neutral Gowon deals with the problem of relief, and with the Ibos^ 

and then do business with whwrver finished up in control need for physical security, now the fighting is over. The 

of the* oil wells. The supporters of Nigeria in both British unanswered question is whether General Gowon, and his 
parties will now be telling themselves that their growing supporters in Britain, have been putting their money on the 
unpopularity over the past year was worth enduring. They emerging shape of a different sort of Africa or on a hopeless 

may be right ; but it is only honest to say that the successful attempt to stand out against the irresistible facts of the 

application of force against the I bos does not prove that in uniegenerate old Africa. If it turns out that they have 

the longer run the tide Is necessarily moving against tribalism been trying to poke back the waves with a broom a huge 
in Nigeria or anywhere else in Africa. number of people will have died to no purpose whatever. 

The fed<TaI victory has bought a ijcriod of time in which The price may very well have been intolerable anyway. But 
many of the people on the winning side may feel, and behave, the original argument for supporting Nigeria, which was not 
like Nigerians rather than Hausas and Yorubas and the rest, an ignoble one, stands or falls with that liberal hope for 
But the Jbos have had their senst' of a separate identity Africa. The terrible responsibility of the men who run 
strengthened by what they have gone through .since 1966 ; countries is that it is hope, not certainty, they have to act 
the centrifugal forces in other parts of the country may upon. 


The Food's Available 


What is not available yet is evidence that General Gowon commands the 
means of distributing it quickly enough where it is most needed 

General Gowon is, most people agree, an honest man. He hostility of the Nigerians, and it is partly as a result of their 
means what he says about wanting to feed the defeated Ibos aid to the starving in Biafra that the Nigerians have insisted 
and reconcile them to a place in the Nigerian federation. But on taking over all the relief work within the country. Their 
his good intentions have to be applied by a machinery that is experience to date suggests that they are not equipped to 
primitive and will not necessarily even obey him. And food carry out such a massive task as the one that has already 

has got to be .sent in fast if large numbers of the million confronted them ; now that Biafra has collapsed, the numbers 

people in the conquered area, many of whom have not eaten to be fed and cared for are multiplied perhaps four timc.s, 
for several days, are not to be in danger of dying soon. and their job is impossible without very large-scale help 

There is more than enough food available for the needs from outside, 
of all those in 1 Biafra. It is e.stimatcd that about 4,000 tons It is therefore to be regretted that General Gowon spoke 
each week is the minimum quantity required. There is already of agencies such as Joint Church Aid in such emotive terms 
about 60,000 tons of high-protein food cither in Nigeria, or when he said on Tuesday, Let them keep their blood 
on the wiay theJe, or in neighbouring countries. The United money. We don’t want their assistance. . . . We will do it 
States has offered a further £4.2 million worth of foodstuffs ourselves.” It is no reflection upon the Nigerians to say that 
and medical supplies and Britain has made a similar offer it is not within their power to do it them.sclves. And it is 
of £5 million ; the Red Cross has sent a telegram to the imperative to get aid in immediately. There are political 

Nigerians saying it too is ready to supply all available assis- reasons for this as well as humanitarian ones, 

tance and relief, including foodstuffs, funds and technical General Gowon reiterated on Tuesday that Biafrans should 
and medical personnel. Other countries have made similar not be treated as enemies ; he has declared that Ibos will not 
offers, as have charitable organisations all around the world, be discriminated against because they arc Ibos ; and he has 
The supplies are therefore available ; the question is whether insisted that reintegration rather than conquest is his aim. 
they can reach the starving in time. This is to his credit ; but the real test of his ability to do 

There arc two problems here : the first concerns logistics, what he says will come now. The first opportunity to gain 
and the second politics. The logistical problem is that of the confidence of the Biafrans will be their treatment at the 
delivering and distributing the food. If even some of the hands of the federal army. There is no fear of a directive 
food that is stockpiled can be landed at Uli—or Obilagu from the federal high command to slaughter the Biafrans ; 
(^r Uga, two other airstrips nearby, or the airfields just outside but there is considerable nervousness—not just among 
the old Biafran-held area—and transport is available Biafra $ supporters—that Nigeria’s soldiers will take retribii- 
from there, disaster can be averted. But at present Uli tion into their own hands. 

is unusable and there is a grave shortage of lorries ; and The Nigerian army has been expanded from about 12,000 
even though it is believed that the roads in the area arc in men to al^ut 100,000, and the shortage of officer i.s acute : 
fairly good condition they may be jammed by refugees. The only 18 of those who held regular commissions before 
United States has offered eight cargo planes and four heli- independence fought in the federal army, and at least ten 
copters and Britain has made available funds for Land Rovers of these have been killed. Under these circumstances discip- 
and lorries, the first of which will—all being well—be des- line cannot be assured. It is essential that the present team 
patched by the weekend. The delivery problem, therefore, of international observers should be expanded as soon as 
while much greater than the problem of sheer availability^ possible. The fact that the federal government appears to 
should not be insoluble—particularly if helicopters are used, be rejecting rcportcra and television teams from the outside 
Yet it is taking an interminably long tirne to set these world can only raise the gravest doubts about its willingness 
plans in motion. The difficulty stems from the federal govern- to let its army’s conduct be put under inspection. 

resentment about the “ internationalisation ” of the It remains to be seen whether the collapse of Biafra is 
The relief agencies in particular have earned the total. But here too it is in the tong-term interest of Nigeria 
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that, even though Biafra’s military organisation may have 
disappeared, some of its political organisation should remain. 
It looks at the moment as if there will be little guerrilla 
fighting. The end of organised resistance was sudden, and 
to all appearances complete ; 30 months of attrition must 
have weakened body and nerve alike. There may be a similar¬ 
ity between the surrender of Biafra and that of the secessionist 
states in the American civil war. After the last battle outside 
Richmond in 1865 there was no further fighting. The likeli¬ 
hood that there will be no more in Nigeria can be increased 
by the federal ^vernment if it takes no reprisals, and offers 
amnesty and relief to the defeated army. 

But there is a political quei^tion as well. The physical sup¬ 
pression of a dissenting tribe cannot cure the problem of 
tribalism ; if some of the Ibo demands arc not granted, the 
problems behind the war will reappear later. To ensure 
a fair deal for the I bos there must be leaders to negotiate 
terms whc' are representatives of the defeated people. If Ibos 
who have been loyal to the federation throughout are allotted 
this role, it is unlikely that any agreement they arrive at will 
enjoy long-term supp>ort. It is important that some articulate 
spokesman should emerge from the ranks of the Biafrans. 

What will be the nature of this settlement ? The popular 
support for breaking away from the federation was unques¬ 
tionably founded upon fears about Ibo security. Secession 
has not proved to be a solution, and the Biafrans are in a 
very much weaker negotiating position than they were, say, 
six months ago. It therefore seems unlikely that they will 
get anything better than the East Central state allotted to 
them under General Gowon’s ii»-stale carve-up in 1967. 
But even if this is governed by Ibo administrators and poli¬ 
ticians, and policed by Ibo policemen, the problem of security 
will remain. For while such a .settlement would go a long way 
towards ensuring the safety of tho.se living within the Ibo 


state, there will be several million other Ibos outside its 
borders. It is doubtful whether the East Central state can 
provide food or employment for even half the population 
of Biafra. The. others—who anyway pR>bably came frx)m 
the west or north of Nigeria—^must return to their professions 
as traders or businessmen in other parts of the country. 
Guaranteeing their phyMcal safety will be no easy matter. 

There is probably no way in which they can be given 
a watertight assurance against the sort of ma.ssacres that look 
place in 1966. This is why one cannot feci confident that 
Nigeria’s troubles are yet over. But here too there is much 
that the government can do. In particular, as the largest 
single employer, it must make sure that Ibos are not kept 
out of positions of authority. All Nigeria’s recent constitutions 
have explicitly declared racial or tribal discrimination to be 
illegal. But experience—in the United States and Europe 
as well as Nigeria—has shown that legislation, even when 
reinforced by good intentions, is not enough. The only 
way to eradicate discrimination is at a personal level. And 
that takes a long, long lime. It is the government’s respon.s- 
ibility to ensure that Ibos at least get fair treatment in hou.s- 
ing, education and employment. 

Since there are so many Ibos that they cannot all live 
in the East Central .state, and since they will rebel again 
if they arc treated as inferior citizens, it may well be that 
in the end the la-stalc structure will have to be modified. 
Without a guarantee of their safety the Ibos will have 
achieved none of the things for which they went to war ; 
but if the guarantee is to be effective, they may have to 
be given a stale larger than the Ea.sl Central one. The trouble 
is that this would bring them a special status that might 
anger many of tho.se—particularly among the minority tribes 
- who w'ould feel that they in turn were being unfairly 
treated. Nigeria still has a long road of pn>blfms ahead. 



A Different Sort of Space 

The American space men now really do need a Russian space spectacular 
to get funds for the 1970s out of Mr Nixon 


There was always a danger that once the Americans gol to 
the moon and found how little they could do there with 
their present engineering they would get discouraged—an<l in 
a .sense this is what has happened. There is a limit io what 
two men can do on the moon with the few pounds of equip¬ 
ment that they can carry there now. Much of it is interesting 
.scientific work, but science is not really what the .space 
planners have been after. They are in the transport and 
colonising business. This is impossible with today’s rockets, 
which cost $30,000 to put ilb of payload on the moon. So 
in a sweeping series of staff and budget cuts the Americans 
are dismantling their moon effort, slowing down their Mars 
effort and starting off on a new space tack where there is 
still some danger that the Russians could beat them to it. 

This is the background to the announcement on Tuesday 
by Dr Thomas Paine, the director of the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration (not by the President, as 
had originally been planned), that this year’s budget would 
be as low as $3.5 billion, that staff would be cut by a quarter, 
that no more Apollo moon rockets would be ordered after 
thost; now on the production line had been delivered, and that 
at least three of them would not be used for moon shots at 
all but for launching embryo space stations instead. The 
huge manned space oiganisation, built to launch five rockets 
a year to the moon, is as good as being dismantled as the 


rate of moon shots is cut to a maximum of two a year, and 
possibly not even that. Nasa’s manpower has already shrunk 
from its peak of 400,000 to under 200,000 and the new 
cuts will bring it down to i5)0,ooo before the year is out. 
In the same way, its budget has fallen from its peak of 
$6 billion to today’s low of $3.5 billion and there are 
pessimists who think Congress might cut this even further 
to just over $3 billion. 

Cuts were inevitable, for onee the* Americans had learned 
how to put men into space and on the moon there was no 
need to keep on repealing the learning process. The initial 
investment had been made and the groundwork laid. The 
same fate has overtaken other new industries set up in a hurry 
under pressure to meet a deadline. Space is going through 
the contraction familiar to all atomic industries after the 
production plants had been built and the first bombs exploded. 
But what would have been a normal running-down pro¬ 
gramme has been caught up in the general budget-slashing 
mood of the White House so that there is a serious question 
now of wheither the Americans have carried the . cutting of 
Nasa too far. 

This depends on what you think they are in space for. It 
is not primarily for science. Although scientists complain that 
the moon shots were planned to follow one another too fast 
to permit proper re.seach to be done in the intervals, there 
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air plenty of scientists who would have been only too glad 
to get their hands • on additional moon samples the others 
had no time to work on. But the science Nasa is seriously 
interested in is that which tells sufficient of the moon’s geology 
to giv(‘ some idea of what living, working Jind building 
conditions to c^xpect there, whether and w^hcre there is water, 
oxygen and so on, and how hard these might be to get at. For 
that, one or at most two manned flights a year could be 
sufficient, and the rest is mainly window^-dressjng. 

The n(‘Xt stage in space which Nasa has been authorised to 
carry out, although w ithout the target date it would have liked, 
is the on<* that it neglected in the hustle to gel to the moon 
ahead of the Russians. This is the building of large, orbiting 
space stations from which bigger space crews can be sent 
to lh<’ moon and Mars in much lugger space craft than can 
be launched in a single rocket from earth. And to keep the 
cost within l)ounds, reusable shuttle rockets have to be 
developed to take comj)onents, supplies and crews up and 
down U) thes<‘ stations. Tin* object of building the.se new 
vehicles is to g(‘t the cost of putting ilb of payload in orbit 
down from the present $i,ooo, using one-shot rockets, to 
less than $100 using rockels good for 100 flights. 

Because it has done so little work on eith<*r of these, Nttsa 
does not yt't know tjuite what size or sliape the shuttle rocket 
should be, nor quite how the space station ought tt> be 
constructed. Tlu' first thought w'as that the station ought 
to be assembled in coiupleied segments on the ground, which 
w'ould b(‘ launched separately and dock in .spaee as the 
Russians haNc* tried to do, once suecessfully and the second 
time unsuccessfully. But the astronauts say they like working 
in s])ace, that it is pleasant floating outside tlu-ir space capsule, 
and the originaf science-fiction idea that tliey would put a 
space slatioii together- willr wrenches, spanners and welding 
trrrrls while actually in orbit may not be so mad after all, 
and, if it were possible, would be much the cheaper method. 
Th<- Americans simply do not know. They are back at square 
one altrinpling to And out, and it is diflicult tr> present a 


dynamic, heart-stirring programme to the nation when you 
do not quite know what to do yourself. 

The one fact of which they are certain is that the Russians 
will be able to launch a very sizeable space station with their 
huge new rocket, and will probably attempt to put an 
unmanned station up the first time they fire the rocket. This 
would be a propaganda victory that would go some way 
tow'ards wiping out the humiliation of seeing the Americans 
first on the moon, and the only slightly less bitter humiliation 
of having the Americans tell the world that a Russian rock<‘i 
last year blew up both itself and its launching pad in a most 
spectacular failure. Such an unmanned shot could be made 
any time this year, and be followed by manned shots to place 
Russian crews in permanent space watch just as soon as the 
Russians are willing to take the risk. 

This, in turn, might provide the shock American opinion 
now needs to gel it to take space sufficiently seriously to put 
its hand in its pocket again. The Americans have nothing 
to compare in size with the new' Soviet rocket, nor docs Nasa 
plan to build one. Nasa will not attempt to put heavy weights 
into space until it can do so reasonably cheaply with the 
shuttle rockels. But it does have up its sleeve three Apollo 
rockets diverted from the remaining moon shots and reserved 
for launching trial space stations that would not come 
anywhere near the .sort of thing the Russians are expected to 
j)ut up but would show the Americans still in business. 

Even wer(‘ money no object, it is doubtful whether the 
shuttle rockels would be ready for ase much before 19711, 
and serious space building cannot start without them. But 
the shuttle alone could cost to develop .anything between a 
low- $6 billion and an ouliageous upper limit of $20 billion, 
and the climate of public opinion has to be at the right 
temperature before .appioaching it with a venture of this 
order. Rather obviously, the President does not think this 
is the time, e\cn if Nasa washes he did. But gambling that 
the Russians will rescue Nasa yet again by goading public 
opinion into backing another space race is cutting it close. 



On Eurelection Day 

The European parliament that Mr Powell is worried about may be the only 
way of keeping a democratic eye on those civil servants in Brussels 


There is a skeleton in the cupboard of the European 
Economic Community. It was sho\ed inside a decade ago, 
and most of the six governments do not like to talk about 
it. But Mr I'Lnoch Powell reached into the cupboard to 
rattle its be>nes in Kingston on Monday ; the subject is not 
going to hv left in obscurity much longer, it is called parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. Mr Powell ihink-s that the British 
c‘lcTloiiil(‘ might want to reject a real European parliament in 
the nanw of nationalism. This is one more matter in which he 
has chosen to speak for the forces of parochialism in Britain 
today. 

The European community has had a parliament—how 
many people even know ?—since it was set up. It is a worthy 
body of 142 niicmber.s, 36 from each of the large countrie.s, 
14 each from Belgium ami Holland, plus six Luxemburgers. 
Its members are cho.sen by the various national legislatures, 
through national procedures that are more or less fair 
the notable examj 3 le of unfairness being the exclusion of 
French communists and, until recently, of Italian ones- 
but hardly democratk in the normal west European under¬ 
standing of the word. Most of the members sit in political 
grjfilup^^—Social Democrat, liberal and Christian Democrat 
--|||iitit transcend national frontiers ; the gaullists, true to 


their conception f)f Europe, have .s<*t up a private group 
of their own w^hich, sint e all Europeans are notoriously out 
of step but our Jacques, so far includes only Frenchmen. The 
cr)mmunists are now too few to be recogni.sed as a group, 
but presumably that will come. 

I'his estimable assembly meets for several weeks a year. 
It completes a lot of hard work formulating opinions on 
topics of current interest. It is in regular contact with 
the supranational European commission in Brussels, giving 
and receiving information and advice. It is in very much 
less regular contact with the council of ministers, the body 
of national representatives that has ultimate power of 
decision in the community. Its individual members can 
address questions, like those in the House of (Commons, to 
the commission, or, rarely, the council ; this is the speciality 
of a Dutch gentleman named Mr Vrcdcling who is regarded 
as an infernal nuisance in Brussels and will one day be 
remembered there with a statue in gold. But that’s it : 
umpteen consultations and one Vrcdcling, or even 14a of 
them, don’t make a real parliament. This parliament has 
no power to decide or control anything of importance. Its 
only significant weapon is the ultimate deterrent of a vote 
of censure that would enforce the resignation of the entire 
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commission : a deterrent that is not merely unusable but 
useless too, since the parliament would have no say whatever 
in nominating the new commission. 

This is a very far cry from parliamentary control of the 
executive. The community’s only instrument of democratic 
control (except in the limited sen.se in which the council 
of ministers does that job) controls nothing and is demo¬ 
cratic only at second remove. And a great many people are 
now pointing it out. Even the British Government committed 
itself firmly, in a joint declaration with the Italian govern¬ 
ment last April, to the importance of an elected European 
parliament. Other governments and parliaments, notably 
in Holland, have made noises to the same effect. 

Loudest of all, naturally, have been the members of the 
European parliament themselves. And with good reason. The 
Treaty of Rome, which established the European community 
13 years ago, provides in as many words that, though 
the members of the European parliament should at first be 
appointed by national legislatures, the parliament .should 
“ draw up proposals for elections by direct universal suffrage 
in accordance with a uniform procedure in all meml)er 
states.” It duly did so—^nine years and eight months ago. 
Since then the council of ministers, which is called on to 
recommend the appropriate electoral procedures, has recom¬ 
mended precisely nothing. The European parliament last 
March threatened to take it to the community's court of 
justice if it went on doing nothing. But at The Hague in 
December the assembled heads of government representing 
185 million west Europeans could find no more to say than 
that the council of ministers would “ continue to study ” the 
matter. 

The difficulty is not technical, though technical difficulties 
certainly abound. The French—and here M. Pompidou docs 
not seem to differ greatly from General de Gaulle—have 
basic objections of principle. They argue that it is the powers 
of a European parliament that matter, not its direct elec¬ 
tion ; that a serious and powerful parliament can be 
established only as part of a European constitution ; that, 
before then, a parliament will be talking in the void, since 
it will not have any European government to talk to ; and 
meanwhile the only authority that counts is that of (he* 
separate national governments or any body which they may 
jointly set up—and of course they are responsible to their 
own parliaments, not some European talking-shop. On top 
of that the French raise a substantial technical problem. 
A parliament must be representative, and that means giving 
equal weight to each elector, which means that the 300,000 
Luxemburgers might be entitled to, say, half a membei— 
which conveniently means that the Luxemburgers will get 
agitated about talk of direct elections, as indeed they have. 

The French attitude will surprise no one. What is striking 
is the readiness of other governments to go along with the 
French without kicking up too much fuss. The council of 
ministers has lately been discussing the powers of the 
European parliament. It brought itself to agree last month 
that, from 1975, the parliament should have the last word 
in framing the community budget, albeit on terms that 
ensure that the last word will be a pretty quiet one. But 
no one is even talking about giving the parliament legisla¬ 
tive powers ; and it was symptomatic that the one point on 
which the council of ministers agreed without difficulty was 
that the community’s draft budget should not be drawn up 
by the supranational commission but by the council it.sdf. 
The community may have its own resources, but the national 
governments will decide, within close limits, how large they 
are to be and how they are to be allocated. 

Such caution will commend itself to British politician, 
most of whom are as unconvinced by the European federalist 


case as they are clectorally frightened of it. There is a real 
possibility that, once inside the common market, the British 
will do their best to show that they can be as anti-integration 
as anyone. But the ca.se for a real parliament is stronger 
than the politicians will admit. The European community 
is already much moic supranational than is generally recog¬ 
nised. Real political power is already exercised by the civil 
servants in Brussels. The fact tends to be concealed by the 
curious terminology that distinguishes “ economic union ” 
from “ political union,” as if economic decisions were merely 
technical choices on which all men of goodwill can easily 
agree ; but General de Gaulle is not the only person who 
can .see the jwlitical reality behind the language of economics. 
Is it satisfactory to leave this political power—which will 
increase—unsupervised except by the representatives of 
national governments ? 

There must, of course, be a niggling little thought at the 
back of any politician’s mind. Parliamentary institutions 
are much nicer if your point of view happens to be in the 
majority. The present European parliament is fine for 
British Conservatives, but not for the Labour party. It is 
markedly weighted to the right : Christian Democrats and 
gaullists together hold half the seats, and most of the liberals 
come from parties that, as usual on the continent, could 
be classified as right-wing. But a future parliament of an 
enlarged community may look rather different. 

One cannot begin to predict how, precisely, it will look 
in the year X. Neither the parliament’s size, nor the alloca¬ 
tion of seats nor the methods of election arc gucssable. But 
if one supposes a parliament elected today by proportional 
representation, with, say, one member for very 750,000 
electors, and takes as a guide the most recent voting figures 
in the six countries of the present community plus Britain, 
Ireland, Norway and Denmark, an intere.sting result 
emerges. The outcome of such an election would be a 
curiously even-balanced house. Out of a total of 340 mem¬ 
bers there would be, in round numbers, 115 Social 
Democrats and socialists almost matching 120 Christian 
Democrats (counting the Conservative party in that cate¬ 
gory) ; 35 communists slightly ahead of 25 gaullists ; and 
40-odd liberals disputing the right, left and centre. 

Entirely hypothetical as they are, these figures at least 
destroy the theory that a European parliament must for 
ever be run by one side. It might, of course, be of a different 
( omplexion from the House of Commons. It might take silly 
decisions : the present, partly self-selected, parliament listens 
far too hard, like the whole community, to the farm lobby. 
It might contain the usual percentage of fools and windbags 
and lobby-fodder. In short, European democracy might 
rcseml)le any other sort of democracy. Ought we therefore 
to reject it ? 
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BRITAIN 


Mr Wilson goes politicking—but 
not campaigning yet 


The reaction to Mr Wilson’s speech in 
Swansea lasit Saturday was a foretaste of 
much that is to come this year. Coming 
at the end of a week in which he had 
toured his grass roots in the north, and 
after it had been announced that he was 
to appear for 50 minutes on BBC tele¬ 
vision on Monday, his Swansea speech 
triggered off the 'inevitable press specula¬ 
tion that it was the opening shot in a 
campaign which would culminate in a 
May election. Mr Wilson himself had to 
damp down this speculation when the 
question was put cfirectly to him on the 
Panorama broadcast, but as the year 
goes on and the general election does not 
come he will find 'it increasing'ly difficult 
to put his head outside the door of 
No 10 without someone speculating that 
he is on his way to ask the Queen for a 
dissolution. 

In fact Mr Wilson was right to point 
out on Monday that his Swansea s^ch 
was “rather similar” 'to his speech at 
the Labour party conference at Brighton 
last September. One of the similarities 
was that both speeches largely avoided the 
really difficult political questions. Among 
the ^allenges and problems of the 19705, 
for example, 'the Swansea audience heard 
not a word about the common market or 
strikes, and only a quick generality about 
wages. 

Perhaps that is why his television per¬ 
formance was far less convincing. He was 
asked about strikes, and he had to admit 
that unofficial stoppages had risen by 100 
per cent since the Government sur¬ 
rendered responsibility to the unions last 
June. In answer to another question he 
appeared to claim, in more or less the 
same sentence, that the Tories had allowed 
too much overseas investment, that he 
had sensibly cut it back, but thanks to 
the Labour Government’s brilliant policies 
new overseas investment had offset the 
new foreign debts incurred by the same 
Government. Still he looked fit and well, 
particularly in colour, and that may well 
be the strongest impression that much of 
the audience got from the programme. 

While the opihion polls continue to 
diow a Tory lead, speculation that any 
partjipilar speech or acldon by the Prime 
Mii^ter is the opening of the real 


eledtion campaign is nonsense. The more 
interesting speculation is whether Mr 
Wilson was just hav*ing a bit of fun at the 
expense of lory nerves, or whether he 
was deliberately attempting to see whether 
a few days’ concentrated politicking could 
cause any measurable shift in the opinion 
polls. Thursday’s National Opinion poll 
in the Daily Mail, which increased the 
Tory lead from 3.1 before Christmas to 
6.7 now, and the Lou Harris poll in the 
Daily Express, Which gave the Tories an 
II per cent lead, do no*t help in this 
respect for the impact of Saturday’s speech 
and Monday’s television appearance had 
not been felt when the polls were 'taken. 
Next Wednesday’s Gallup poll in the Daily 
Telegraph, which is being carried out this 
weekend, should prove rather more 
significant. Many politicians affect <to 
despise or decry the influence of these 
polls, but they will prove a more accurate 
indicator of an approaching election than 
any single speech by Mr Wilson. 


Farmers 

The pips are 
squeaking 

The Prime Minister received a taste of it 
at Huntingdon last Friday ; Mr Cledwyn 
Hughes, the Minister of Agriculture, had 
already received his dose of farm 
militancy at Exeter. Mr Roy Jenkins and 
Mrs Barbara Castle, in particular, will be 
lucky if they are not surrounded by 
demonstrating farmers if and when they 
venture into the countryside during the 
next couple of months. None of these 
ministers (except Mr Cledwyn Hughes) 
will perhaps mind very much. I'he 
Government is hardly looking to the 
farmers to save them at the general 
election.* It would be easy enough for the 
cabinet to write off all the excitement as 
no more than the annual crescendo of 
complaint that farmers indulge in during 
negotiations for the spring price review. 
But, exceptionally, turning a deaf ear to 
this Year’s hard luck story would nol be 



Protesting farmers invade Pershore 


the most inte'lligent thing for the 
(iovemment to do. 

This is not ju.st because the story is 
l3eginniiig to ring true. During the sixties, 
the financial props that the Exchequer 
shoves under agriculture have been 
knocked down quite a bit. In 1961-62 the 
cost of the price guarantee system was 
£226 million. This year it i.s estimated 
to be about £143 million. Of course 
these figures depend as much on chance 
—in the shape of market fluctuations—as 
policy, which is w'hy the whole idea of a 
fixed Excltequer comm'itment, determined 
every spring, is so ridiculous. 

Nevertheless, agricultural prices and 
incomes have lately been ri.sing rather 
silower than other prices and incomes 
(although the figures that the National 
Fanners’ Union has been using to 
illustrate the difference are naughty in the 
extreme, since they neglect the fact that 
the number of farmers has fallen con¬ 
siderably during the past decade). Since 
agricultural productivity has been leaping 
up at a rate of 6 to 7 per cent a year, 
and the farm policies that both political 
parties were indulging in in the late forties 
and the fifties were thoroughly lavish, it 
is no bad thing that sul»idies should 
have fallen and t^t guaranteed prices and 
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Also despoate^ needed 


C4PnAL to build the housing! 


Wojuld you like to invest in real estate? 
For as little as $ 500 - or more - you can buy 
shares in Capital Growth Real Estate Fund. 

This'is the first fund whose entire Board of 
Directors is composed of internationally suc¬ 
cessful real estate and financial men. 

The fund will invest in profitable real estate 
- apartments, shopping centres, hotels and air¬ 
port rental buildings. Investments will be made 
on a world-wide basis. 

The net asset value per share from year to 
year may be expected never to go down. 

This Real Estate Fund offers comprehen¬ 
sive death benefits completely reinsured by 
Phoenix Assurance Co. Ltd. London. Whatever 
amount you invest (up to $ 100000) your fam¬ 
ily will never lose if you should die. 

This fund is unique in that it is a U.S. $ 
mutual fund registered in Panama(tax-fVee). This 
helps you get all your money can earn. 


Better than direct ownership of property: 

- it brings you nomanagement problems 

- it offers dual diversification 

(30% in securities, 70% in real estate) 
it returns your money any time 
you ask! 

If you are intere.sted in the steady apprecia¬ 
tion of money independent of the stock market 
and you want a guarantee against loss to your 
family - then send for full details. 

Fully paid investments: $ 500 minimum. 
Full details by air mail. 




I have legal access to U.S. Dollars 

CAPITAL GROWTH REAL ESTATE FUND 


Dept. TE 7 

P.O. Box 268 , Mtihlcbachstr. 25 , CH -8024 Zurich/Switzerland 
Name:_ 


Address: 


< please print) 
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farm inct)me should have risen at l)elow 
average speeds rccenlly. 

But the difficulty is that the continued 
increase in productivity depends on 
investment and expansion, and these, in 
such a fragmented industry, depend to an 
exceptional extent on income or the 
simf}lest kinds of credit. For the majority 
of simall to medium businesses real income 
is at the moment virtually static. Although 
bank advances to farmers are stiH rising, 
to all intents and puxposes farmers are 
finding credit virtually unobtainable and 
hidefmsly expensive, just when they need 
it most, l^ie natural path for the industry 
to take now would fje downhill towards 
contraction. 

By demanding a price review which 
would raise farm income from about £477 
million to a staggering £650 million, the 
NFU has made it quite clear that there 
is simply no point in the (Government 
try ing for agreement with the farmers 
ovier the review th'is year. But while the 
NF'U’s demands are ludicrous there is a 
perfectly respectable case for trying to 
gi\'e the farmers something beyond the 
bare bones of a review this March. Quite 
apart from any fancy selective expansion 
programme, this really is not the moment, 
whicn the sums are being done of the cost 
of entry into Europe, to allow British 
agriculture to .slide all the way from 
expansion to collapse, simply because the 
time it would take to perk up once inside 
the EEC would be, expensively, that much 
loinger. 

But the traditional machinery for 
piTserving farmers’ income and morale, 
to which they cling like limpets, is in 
tl'icse circumstances quite the most ineffec¬ 
tive that could be used. What the 
Ciiovernment .should do is 'boo.st invest¬ 
ment, so that the cog-wheel by which this 
improves productivity, whic^i in turn 
brightens up income, can start .spinning 
again. At the annual review this has to be 
clone through prices, which is at best 
c lum.sy and at worst utterly counter-pro- 
tiuctive. By far the easiest way to increase 
farmers’ income at the review (and 
iincidentally the cheapest) would be to 
raise the price of milk. This cost would 
be borne by the consumer rather than the 
Exchequer, and it would placate the 
maximum number of howling farmers— 
especially those militant west country 
dairy farmers rallying round Mr Wallace 
Day and causing the NFU to bestir itself 
into a militant stance. It would also create 
a catastrophic milk .surplus, and the only 
investment it would be likely to encourage 
would be a shift from beef to milk pro¬ 
duction, neatly destroying the incentives 
tliat the Government has been trying to 
give to beef production through the 
selective expansion programme. A lu.sh 
price review is definitely not the answer. 
Very fortunately, it is highly improbable 
that the farmers will get one. The review 
is concocted around a series of slightly 
sums about increased costs and 
ii^ftaWd efficiency during the year It is 


highly unlikely that the farmers will be 
allowed the full lienefit of any increased 
efficiency without, as usual, being 
expected to mop up some of their cost 
increases, which wil<l certainly be heavy 
this year, with this bonus. 

‘The Ministry of Agriculture has got to 
think up a new trick. How this should 
work is plain enough : some easing of the 
cost and .shortage of credit for farmers 
would be far more effective than an 
extra dollop on the guaranteed prices. The 
trick will be to convince the fanners that 
th'i.s is what is being done while concocting 
something that the Treasury will agree to. 
This year, the set-to between Ministry 
and Treasury which always proceeds the 
review announcements should not be con¬ 
centrated on the artificial game of 
wheedling Exchequer commitments to 
back deficiency payments whose real cost 
can only be guessed at at that stage, but 
on some way of giving farmers easier 
credit. The only rational way to stop the 
farmers squeaking is to stop squeezing 
them where it i.s hurting them, as a group, 
exceptionally hard—in the l>ank 
manager’s office. 

Privacy 

Getting the bug out 
of the rug 

Society has always had its snoopers, and 
its paranoiacs who fear them. What i.s 
different now is the proliferation of snoop¬ 
ing, or simply recording, devices infinitely 
more powerful than any before. This is 
the theme of the report* of the high- 
powered committee of Justice (the British 
branch of the International Commission 
of Jurists) which has been looking at the 
question of personal privacy, and now 
recommends urgent legislation to protect 
it. Its draft bill will be presented in 
Parliament by Mr Brian Walden, and 
will receive its second reading next Friday. 

There have been several attempts l>efore 
to introduce this sort of legislation, and it 
would be disappointing if the Government 
this time merely shelves the question for 
further investigation. The need has been 
well examined already, both here and 
abroad, and especially, of course, in the 
United States. In America there is far. 
more vogue for, and far more criticism 
of, the u.se of advanced technology for 
what Justice roundly terms “ spying, pry¬ 
ing, watching, or besetting.” 

Take the case of electronic data banking, 
a social and administrative tool with 
immense power for good—^and for abuse. 
For the first time intimate personal data 
on man^' aspects of an individual’s life may 
be assembled on one tiny strip of 
magnetic tape, where before they were 
scattered around the files of numerous 
offices. Soon it will be possible to link 

^Privacy and the Law. Stevens. 16s. 
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different networks tt^cther in a kind of 
universal reference library. How easy it 
could become for anyone to call for a 
print-out on anybody. So the Justice 
committee argues that no person or 
organisation should be able to take out 
information they have not put into the 
system without at least authorisation from 
a responsible person answerable to a 
public body, and that any individual, 
perhaps for a fee, should be able to get 
his own print-out, to challenge the 
accuracy of any information in it, and to 
have the right to know who has communi¬ 
cated what concerning himself to whom. 

Industrial espionage may l>e in its 
infancy here compared with America, but 
the director of a counter-espionage finn 
alleged that there were many bugged board 
rooms in the Midlands, and that he had 
l^een offered £3,000 to set one up. Private 
eye agencies, many of dubious reputation, 
are presumably in the market for some of 
the more far-fetched devices. But how 
many members of the public realise that 
it is, for in.stance, po.ssibie with the help of 
a parabolic microphone to listen to a 
whispered conversation a quarter of a mile 
away ? The proposed law could in effect 
make the surreptitious use of such devices 
a criminal offence, save for reasonable 
purposes (e.g. security). Evidence thu.s 
obtained should be inadmissible in civil 
actions. The question of criminal sanctions 
for industrial espionage as such .should, 
Justice belicve.s, be investigated further. 

The proposed bill is drafted in general 
terms, since it was sensibly thought impos¬ 
sible to produce a cut and dried definition 
of privacy, and the law would only apply 
to '* substantial and unreasonaMe 
infringements of peisonal privacy. At 
present, the only available remedies are 
mainly by-products of the law of property, 
which does not, for instance, prevent 
intrusion by telephone, or persistent 
television cameras outside somebody’s 
house. Justice recommends that, as in 
cases of defamation, the plaintiff should 
be able to claim damages for the tort per 
se, not merely for proven loss caused by it. 

Such a law must carry very caieful 
safeguards, particularly for the reasonable 
activities of press and television. Are those 



When you go to Scotland for a holiday in the Spring, or for that matter in the Autumn, it’s 
a good idea to take everytkuig with you. Take the golf dubs, of coursc^there are more famous 
courses in Scotland than you could get through in years of holidays—St. Andrews, Carnoustie, 
Gleneagles, Prestwick, Gullane. And it*s almost unbelievably cheap. Take the fishing tackle— 
no matter where you go there’s fishing unexcelled anywhere else in the world, (^sy to get 
on to.) Take a gun—there might be a chance of some shooting. Take the skis—there’s 
generally snow somewhere. Stout walking shoes—a pair of whipcords for pony-trekking— 
Yes, by all means, take everything.. 

And the hotels, you’ll find have more time for you in the Spring and Autumn—with hospitality 
that is supreme and blazing fires in ingle neuks. Famous for all this, is Scotland. 

Wherever you arc in Britain, Scotland’s only a few hours’ drive away. And when you get 
there you really can drive in comfort. 


See ScoUand at Hi best 
in SpriK and Antann 

Write now for our free colour brochure 
‘‘HOLIDAYS IN SCOTLAND*' toi 

llllll SCOTTISH 
IS^I TOURIST 
BOARD 

Rutland Place Edinburgh ehi2yu 
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SECURITY B^CIFIC 
INTERNAITOAL BANK 
ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF NEW OFFICES 
ATI^PARKAVE 
NEWY3RK,NY 

JANUARY 1519^ 

To make this announcement more newsworthy for you, here are our 
credentials: 

Security Pacific International Bank is a wholly-owned subsidi¬ 
ary of Security Pacific National Bank, Los Angeles, the ninth largest 
commercial bank in the United States, with over 390 branches in Cali¬ 
fornia, a bank with over six billion dollars in assets — a bank that does 
business with more than 90 out of the top 100 U.S. corporations. 

That's about the size of us in this country. 

Internationally, our parent organization. Security Pacific 
National Bank, has a representative office in Tokyo serving the Far 
East and an affiliation with Western American Bank, (Europe) Ltd., 
an international merchant bank headquartered in London. Security 
^ Pacific National Bank also has an international network of correspond¬ 
ent banks and soon will open a full-service branch in London. 

If you have a financial interest anywhere in the free world, so 
have we. 

SECURITY PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL BANK 
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proposed in the draft legislation strong 
enough ? The public interest would be a 
defence for the publication of material 
alleged to infringe privacy ; so would the 
agreement to infringement, explicit or 
implicit, of the plaintiff (which should 
cover, for instance, most kinds of photo¬ 
graphy in public places). Most important, 
as in defamation cases there would be 
the protection of “ privilege ” for people 
performiing duties, such as giving refer¬ 
ences, or evidence in court. 

But the mass media would in addition 
have to prove that the publication of true, 
hut discreditable, material was lioth of 
public concern and to the public benefit, 
which might not always be easy. The idea 
is to prevent the gossipy display of ancient, 
irrelevant skeletons. It is also proposed to 
bring the immediate family into the con¬ 
cept of personal privacy, thus limiting 
what can 'be published about the recently 
dead. There will be plenty of scope for 
argument about this too ; like most of the 
bill, the bones of principle are there to be 
interpreted by the courts as .strictly or 
liberally as they will. 

Gaming 

Objection sustained 


Crockford's, which is one of the oldest and 
mo^t famous gaming cluibs 'in Europe, will 
have to shut its doors—at least to gamblers 
—from the bej^inning of July. This week 
the Gamling Board decided that Grock- 
fords and two other well known London 
clubs—the Knightsbridge Sporting and 
the New Gassanova—{Should not be 
allowed to apply to the local magistrates 
for permission to play games of chance. 
Their owners are ^11 extremely indignant, 
but it seems that there is almost nothing 
they can do about it except app'ly for 
permission again later this year. 

The Gaan'ing Board was set up under 
the Gaming Act of 1968, whiich was 
designed to stop the mushrooming growtfi 
of gambling clubs and to ensure 'that 
gangsters-—and the Mafia in particular— 
do not muscle in on gaming, as ^ey 
have done in the United States. I'he 
(iovernnient has decided that 'there are to 
be restrictions on where gaming clubs 
are allowed. Only 31 laige nowns and 
seaside resorts have been approved so far, 
though six more are being considered by 
the Home Office, and others may applv^ 
Bu't the number of dubs is certalinly 
going to fall dramatically. Before the act 
there were probably about 1,200, but the 
aim now is to cut them down to 200 or 
300, and to separate hard gaming from 
softer—and more suburban—bingo com¬ 
pletely. 

The five man Gaming Board, under the 
former head of Britiidi Rail, Sir Stanley 
Raymond, has very sweeping powers. It 
acts as a firsft filter for people wanting 
to run the clubs and there are no appeals 
from its decisions. But it does have to 
act acxordimg to the rules of natural 
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justice, and to give anyone about whom 
it has doubts .some explanation of what 
its doubts are, and to hear hiim in his own 
defence. The denial of natural justice 
would appear to be the one ground a 
rejected applicant would have for appeal 
to the high court. The only absolute bans 
imposed by the act are on people who 
do not live in Britain, or who have 'been 
here for less than six months, or wfiose 
cx>mpanies are reglistered abroad. Other¬ 
wise it is up to the board to decide 
whether an applicant “ Will comply with 
the regulations and see that gaming is 
fairly and honestly conducted.” 

The board is krK>wn to disapprove of 
attractions which could make the small 
gambler raise his stakes. So the bunny girl 
croupier and drinks at the tables will lose 
marks. So far the board has turned down 
50 clubs (without stating reasons), and 
has allowed 115 to go on to the 
second huixlle of approval from local 
magistrates. Sixty-three have withdrawn 
their applications, and about 70 are be^ing 
considered at the moment. They should all 
know their fate by the end of next month. 

So far local magistrates 'have approved 
two clubs and deferred a decision on two 
more. Anyone can object to a club on 
the grounds of noise or loss of amenity, 
and approval is certaiinly not automatic. 
Once a club has successfully completed the 
course, \it has to pay £1,000 for a gaining 
licence, with a £200 charge for renewal 
each year, piJus a gaming licence duty 
based on rateable value. 

After this week’s decisions, clubs which 
are still awaiting judgment on their appli¬ 
cations may we'll feel nervous. After July, 
those which are successful will be allowed 
to play roulette With a zero, though even 
chance bets will have 'to be halvi^ when 
the zero appears. This should g^ive the 
house an advantage of between i and 3 
per cent over the p'byerB, and some club 
owners daim that after taxation and duty 
they will have a mere two per cent return 
on capital. Which, true, makes it 
surprising <lliat there were any applicants 
for licences at all. 


ai 

Litigation 

The waiting game 

The Beeching commission described the 
delays in civil litigation as “ at best, 
unsatisfactory, and at worst, guite intoler¬ 
able.” I'he figures that have just emerged 
of the number of cases waiting to be heard 
by the Queen’s Bench division in London 
are a prime example of what the commis¬ 
sion was so upset about. The number of 
these cases is 2,500 ; in the whole of 1968 
the Queen’s Bench division only managed 
to try some 1,000 cases in London. Even 
allowing for a number of those now set 
down to be heard to be disposed of out of 
court, there is little doubt that the nine 
months’ average delay in London quoted 
in the Beeching report is going to get 
even longer this year. 

But nothing much can be done, quickly, 
to help. One cause of the London bottle¬ 
neck is the existence of lx>ttleiiecks else- 
w'here. Since, at assize courts, the growing 
number of criminal cases takes precedence 
over civil litigation, more and more people 
want to have their civil cases heard in Lon¬ 
don. But as another cause of the log-jam 
in London is that so few Queen’s Bench 
judges remain there the whole time 
anyway, it is no solution to send more of 
them out on assize. I'he short term answer 
has been for the Lord Chancellor to 
appoint temporary Commissioners of 
Assize from among retired judges, barris¬ 
ters, or county court judges. But, as he 
complained to the House of Lord.s in 
December, the demand for these is so 
heavy that he is now extremely pushed 
to find enough without robbing the county 
courts. An act wa.s passed last year raising 
the county court jurisdiction from £500 
to £750, and this should help to lighten 
the high court burden. The Beeching 
commission wanted it to be raised to 
£1,000, which, on its reckoning, would 
reduce the high court burden by up to 20 
per cent, but this has not yet been put 
into effect. 

One small Beeching proposal. which is 
already being put into effect is the aboli¬ 
tion of the centuries-old requirement to 
hold assizes in a number of very small 
county towns. This has been a great time- 
waster. Further inroads on the long law 
vacations, strongly urged by the commis¬ 
sion, would also help. But the only possible 
long tenn solution is the rapid 
implementation of the main body of the 
Beeching report, which means an entirely 
new court system outside l4ondon, new 
ranks of judges—and new courts. This 
hefty programme is theoretically being 
put under way as soon as possible. Even 
if this really meant soon, which, with an 
election pending, it is unlikely to do, it 
would be a gc^ few years before any 
results could be seen-—by which time the 
continuing intlitigation may well 

have built #p Ipmugh to dog up these 
new wheels of justice before they have a 
chance to get spinning. 
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Biatra dies, and so will Biafrans unless Lagos stops celebrating and does much more to help 


Suddenly it was all over— 
except for the starving 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 


Aprrs moi If chaos. Ojukwu departed^ 
Biafru collapsed, and now the relief 
operation is stuck in trouble. I’he end 
came fast : fa.sier than anyone expected. 
There was a war on when Nigerians 
went to bed on Friday night; when they 
woke up next niorriing the end was hi 
sight, and they were just as .surprised as 
was the rest of the world. 

riie reaction was a mixture of jubila¬ 
tion, relief and looking forward. But as 
c»utsiders raced, or said they were racing, 
into action to provide all the food, money, 
medicines, equipment and personnel 
the situation could possibly demand, the 
Nigerian'*, faced with what may be the 
greatest relief problem in modern history, 
discussed, talked and made plaas. I'he 
planes were said to be ready to fly out 
from the world's airports at a moment’s 
notice. In Nigeria the relief workers stof>d 
by waiting for a go-ahead from the govern¬ 
ment to opeti the floc*dgates. But in the 
first days of victory, the only things to 
come out of the floodgates were the 
snags. 

The first snag to come to the surface 
old row between the government- 


sponsored National Commission for 
Rehabilitation and the Nigerian Red Gross. 
After the federal government divested the 
International Red Gross of its co-ordi¬ 
nating role last year, it named the 
rehabilitation commission as the body in 
overall dharge of relief. The Nigerian 
Red Gross immediately disputed this, and 
the wrangling has continued ever .since. 
Some foreign governments and relief 
organisations had let it be known that 
they would be happy to help only if the 
Red C^ross were put in charge. The 
government published a decree naming’ 
tlie commi.ssU>n as the Ixxly in charge 
but giving it powers to delegate work to 
the Red Cross or to other bodies. A 
government statement later made it 
appear that the Red Gross was to take 
over practical control of most aspects of 
the relief operation. 

But with the enc} of the war the com¬ 
mission put out a fast announcement 
telling all foreign governments that all 
relief must be channelled through it. 
And General Gowon on Tuesday told an 
interviewer on the state-owned radio tliat 
the relief organisations which had aided 


Biafra could keep their “ blood money ” 
and that Nigeria would be able to 
manage on its own. But on Wednesday 
Cienera! Gowon asked Britain for help and 
that evening Lord Hunt went to Lagos to 
co-ordinate relief operations. These would 
be very much more effective if the federal 
government had not announced that no 
aid would be accepted from those who 
had helped Biafra—and this meant the 
governments of France, Portugal, Rhodesia 
and South Africa, and several relief 
agencies such as Joint Church Aid, 
Caritas, the French Red Cross and the 
Nordic Red Gross. All these, it was said, 
had been studiously hostile ’* to the 
federal government. 

The situation in Lagos boils down to 
the familiar mixture of pride, face-saving 
and politics. Meanwhile out in the bush 
hundreds of thousands of refugees need 
fcxxl, medicines, clothes and shelter. With 
an e.stimated <two million dead already, 
the prospect was looming this week that 
unless things moved much faster many 
more lives would be lost, futilely and 
purposelessly. 

How did the end come ? To a large 
extent it seems to come down to the 
basic question of morale. Tlie Nigerian 
army was fighting its final offensive better 
equipped, better armed and better trained 
than ever before. The new 122-millimetre 
Russian guns they were using not only 
lobbed shells farther than the Nigerians 
had ever been able to lob them before 
continued on page *jy 













Alcoa Aiuminium vja 
used in auto bodies 
back in 1903. 




1033 Alcoa produced the first 
aluminium beer barrel. As the world’s 
leading aluminium company, we 
specialise in packaging innovations. 
Today’s easy-open end on beverage 
cans is another Alcoa development. 


1032 Alcoa* Duranodic** 300 finish 
brings protective beauty to 
buildings the world over. This 
revolutionary hard coating fights 
weather, the sea air and industrial 
corrosion. Shown here, the Alitalia 


1970*s Light van of the future, 
an Aicoa concept, makes 
revolutionary use of aluminium 
extrusions, enhancing both 
appearance and efficiency. Aicoa, 
with the world's leading aluminium 


building in Rome. 
•Trademark ••Trade Name 


research and design faciiities, has 
figured prominently in aluminium 
development for the automotive 
industry for over 50 years. 



7hje,8ome Alcoa 
ideas are ahead of 
their time. 


But then you don’t 
get to be the worlds 
leading aluminium 
company waiting 
around for the perfect 
moment. 


Give some thought 
to where Alcoa might 
fit in your planning, 
your future,your 
community. 


BALCOA 


Alcoa's subsidiary is 
Alcoa of Great Britain, 

Alcoa House, Droitwich, Worcestershire. 


For innovatlona In aluminium, 
eonaldor Alcoa firat 
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Expansion 


Expansion. 

With Falconbridge, 
it's constant.... 

Right now—among 
various major projects— 
a £75 million mining and 
processing installation is 
under construction in the 
Dominican Republic for the 
production of ferronickel 

In the ore-rich Sudbury 
area of central Canada, site 
of many Falconbridge 
mines, another mine shaft 
IS being sunk. Lockerby. 

It's called. 

Next to Falconbridge's 
Sudbury-area smelter, 
a new refinery is nearing 
completion. A complex 
metallurgical plant, it will 

Lockerby 


turn out iron-nickel pel¬ 
lets. Used In steelmaking, 
the iron-nickel peHet 
IS a unique breakthrough 
product of Falconbridge. 

And. meanwhile, an 
expanded search for new 
ore reserves is surging 


ahead in Canada... 
and elsewhere in the world. 
Falconbridge... 
big miner and smelter and 
refiner of nickel. Nickel 
that's marketed worldwide. 
Expansion ...at 
Falconbridge. it's constant. 

Nickel*iron lefinery, Sudbor 


Dominican Republic 


FAKONBRIDGL 


1908 Faieonbridflw Nickul Min^ Limited 0<l<3Eno 
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Continued from page 22 
but also hoisted morale to a new peak. 
The Biafran soldiers facing this offensive 
were all hungry, many were very young 
and many were ill-'tramed. When the 
Nigerians blazed ahead, they found the 
Biafrans retreating. In some sectors 
the resistance was fierce, but in others it 
melted into the bush. The federal army 
went on and on and on and suddenly 
it had won the war. 

General Gowon promised some time 
ago to return the country to civilian rule 
at some point after the war. Now the war 
has ended, a new balance of powers will 
emeige. The politicians who have been 
standing tn the wings or, rather, speaking 
from a hidden prompter’s box can now 
l)e expected ^to appear in full public view 
on the stage. They will undoubtedly press 
the federal military government to 
honour General Gtwon’s promise as 
quickly as possible. But various coali¬ 
tions and alliances flourish inside the 
army as well as outside it, and for the 
next year or so at least there will continue 
to be cross-pollination between the army 
and the politicians. 

It is too early yet to make any predic¬ 
tions. It is also, unfortunately, hard to 
make any optimistic ones. Nigeria is a vast, 
sprawling country of some 55 million to 60 
million widely disparate peoples. It 
hapjiened that it was the Ibos who 
seceded, .but that, •many Nigerians say, 
was more or less the luck of the draw, as 
was the fact that the retyt of the country 
decided to stick together to oppose them. 

Nigeria probably has greater |K>tential 
than any other country in black Africa. 
It has vast natural resouices, unlimited 
manpower and everything will grow here 
somewhere in the country. But the kind 
of thing one remembers h the register fit 
a hotel in Benin, the capital of the Mid- 
West state, where somdiody had written 
“ Yoruba ” in the column asking for 
nationality. Most foreigners here who 
regard the situation sympathetically And 
the problems so vast as to he virtually 
insoluble: or soluble only by time. 

South Africa 

But they need 
us there 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

This being election year in South Africa, 
it is open season for aggressive talk. It 
is part of the nadonal tr^ition that this 
is the way to win votes, and this year 
it is all the more so (because of the 
diaige of Dr Albert Hertzog’s verkramptes 
that the ruling Nationalist party is going 
soft on the old issues. And when yon are 
really up against it, no issue is more 
reliable than knocking Britain. 

So, almost mechanically, the defence 
minister, Mr P. W, Botha, greeted the 
new year by wheeling out the Simonstown 



agreement. Britain, he charged, by its 
embargo on amis for South Africa 
and its “ negative attitude ” had failed 
tf> abide by the spirit as well as tlie letter 
of this inipreoise charter of 1955. He 
warned Britain tlia'l it had better 
watch out, for South Africa wiis a 
proud nation and did not take kindly 
to being messed around. Dutifully the 
Nationalist newspapers took their cue. Mr 
WiLson had lietter react fast, muttered 
Die Trantvaler, if he did not want history 
to write him off as one of the western 
world’s more shortsighted leaders. Britain 
should beware, threatened Die Vaderlarid, 
lest South Africa think in tenns of new 
alliances which might lead to an arms 
tacc like that in the Middle East. 

Predictably this cau.sed a flutter in Lon¬ 
don. Yet none f»f it is new. Nor, beyond 
Soutli Africa's domestic politics, does it 
mean much. The fact is that the Simons¬ 
town agreement has become a kind of 
political punchball that is both safe and 
convenient to thump from time to time. 
Indeed, it is slightly less than a year ago 
that Mr Ikitha, then undergoing a per¬ 
sonal crisis of status in the Nationali.st 
party, appeared to repudiate the thing 
unilaterally. He announced that liecause 
of Britain’s refusal to sell arms to South 
Africa the government fiad stripped 
Britain of all rights to use the Simonstown 
base and other South African harbour 
facilities. In future, he .said, Britain could 
rely on these facilities and on South 
African airfields “only if we deem it 
in the interesits of South Africa to make 
them available.’’ 

In practice nothing happened. For two 
things sihould be noted about the 
Simonstown agreement. First, it is not 
a defence pact at all in the strict sense but 
a rather loose and amiable contract 
dating from the days when SouOh Africa 
was a member of the Commonwealth. So 
there is very little that can really be 
revoked. Second, what there is of it is of 
as much importance to South Africa 
as tt is to Britain. It is South Africa’s only 
defence alliance of any kind with another 
country, and its disappearance would be 
a psychological blow to a people who, 
despite their apparent bravado, are begin¬ 


ning to feel the chill of isolation. 

I'here arc practical reasons too why 
South Africa would be reluctant to scrap 
the contract, Tliough Simonstown will 
matter less to Britain if Mr Wilson, and 
bis withdrawal from east of Suez, survive 
ihe coming election, South .Africa increas¬ 
ingly want.s to keep a western naval 
presence at the Gape. It is growing 
more and more anxious about the power 
vacuum in the Indian Ocean that could 
be left if Britain does withdraw from the 
area, and the prospect of its being filled 
by the Soviet Union. Nor docs there 
seem to be much substance in the threat 
to form new alliances, .‘^ulh Africa has 
little manoeuvrability in foreign policy. 
It cannot play the cold war game as the 
rest of Africa can ; its threats of changed 
alignment are not credible. 

But Mr Botha’s aggressive talk was 
not directed exclusively at the South 
African electorate , he very likelv had at 
least half an eye on the British electorate 
too. As Afrikaners well know, naval bases 
still have a peculiarly sitrong sentimental 
value however much their material value 
may have diminislied. At the best of times 
Soutli Africans have a strong di.slike for 
the British i..abour party ; they now have 
a particular intere.st in wanting to see the 
Tories returned to power. A Conservative 
government, Sii Alec Douglas-Home has 
said, would lift the ban on arms sales to 
South Africa, and this has become an issue 
of deep significance in Pretoria. Its im¬ 
portance does not lie so much with the 
arms themselves, which South Africa has 
little difficulty in buying elsewhere or 
making itself, hut in the fact that white 
South Africa would see a lifting of the 
ban as symlxilising a breakthrough to 
international acceptability—a triumph for 
Mr Vorster’s “outward-looking” policy 
So few chances will he iius.sed to lambaste 
Mr Wilson over the arms ban, Simons¬ 
town, Rhodesia or anything else that 
comes to hand. 
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The blinds come down 

BY OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 


"Fhe ministry of foreign affairs official in 
Prague was coldly correct but adamant: 
** We can no longer extend accreditation or 
permanent visa facilities to you. We have 
no further responsibility for you.'^ Your 
correspondent was told to leave the follow¬ 
ing day after reporting events from Czecho¬ 
slovakia regularly for three and a half 
years. The reasons given were “ negative 
and unobjective reporting in past months 
and failure to comply with the require¬ 
ments of pernianent residence. This latter 
was a manifestly spurious excuse since 
permanent residence has not prevented at 
least half a dozen western correspondents 
from similar expulsion during the past 
year and, conversely, facilities had been 
only recently extended to an American 
newsman making only sporadic forays to 
Prague. 

The expulsion meant that the last 
accredited British journalist, apart from a 
Reuters representative, has now been 
banned from on-the-spot reporting of 
Czech developments. To ensure that your 
correspondent had got the message, a 
farewell committee of security men on 
the border to west Germany held me for 
over two hours to examine every scrap of 
paper and printed matter in my baggage— 
the first time in many visits to the country. 
The delay may have been caused by efforts 
to translate a quantity of private and pro¬ 
fessional papers from English and German 
and by difficulties in deciphering my 
reporter’s notebooks, all of which were 
ultimately returned without comment. 

A colleague from the Christian Science 
Monitor was expelled under similar circum¬ 
stances last week after spending more than 
eig^t months in Prague during 1969. All 
British newspapers and the BBC have had 
either a negative response, or none at all, 
to attempts to accredit representatives dur¬ 
ing recent months. The New York Times 
correspondent was banned last autumn. 
Many major west European paipers and 
television netwoiks have had their men 
excluded although your coire^ndcnt was 
assured that “we have nothing against 
any British paper as such.” The resident 
Japanese press corps, by contrast, numbers 
ten men. 

In Prague it is 'admhted that policy for 
treatment of the western press has recently 
been modified. For the few remaining 
western correspondents in Pra^c working 
conditions have steadily deteriorated over 
the past year. During the past six months 
this correspondent was required to present 
himself at the ministry of foreign affairs 
on three occasions—before the final inter¬ 
view—^to receive reprimands for matters 
as diverse as writing on reported diplomatic 
moves in the Middle East, use of 
“ forbidden ” phrases, alleged slighting of 
Czechoslovak leaders and “ adopting a non¬ 
constructive view of events ” which, trans¬ 
lated, means failing to approve of the 
Russian presence 

There has existed since last April a 
class distinction in the handling of the 
press whereby -there are three types of 
press conference: one for senior C^ech 
editors of radio, television and major 
newspaper^ one for the general C^ech and 


foreign communist press and, least fruitful 
all, monumentally non-productive 
sesMons for the western correspondents 
where the technique of follow-up question¬ 
ing and cross-questioning, whether on 
party-political, social, educational or cultu¬ 
ral matters, is severely discouraged. But 
even thtw thin pickings, formerly arranged 
by a journalists* centre, will now be 
directly controlled by the foreign ministry 
press department. 

Unofficial contacts with Czechs have 
become almost impossible and are officially 
frowned upon. Requests for official guid¬ 
ance or background briefings—such as 
policy towards Willy Brandt’s government 
—arc met with non-committal answers and 
most western resident reporters are left 
with the task, familiar to Moscow corre¬ 
spondents, of combing the official press and 
government news agency reports. Even 
economists long known to your correspon¬ 
dent prefer now to keq> their heads down 
and their mouths zipped up. 

The decision to inhibit the reporting of 
Czech events is the ultimate responsibility 
of the ministry of the interior, now firmly 
rcoiganised, acting on instructions agreed 
upon with the Russians. Officials who 
proved too co-operative towards the western 
press during 1968 have been side-tracked 
into less exposed positions while others, 
who served the Novotny regime well 
in the cold years and assumed a half 
smile during the “ reform period,” are 
now settled back comfortably behind their 
desks. 

Ignoring for the moment intervention, 
from outside, there was of course always 
a vera considerable vested interest within 
the Czechoslovak party and the govemi- 
ment machinery in maintaining the status 
quo ante during the reform period. If 
the reforms had been effectively carried 
through as originally intended, thousand 
of party functionaries—the apparatchiks 
who had occupied comfortable, undemand¬ 
ing sinecures during the 1950s and 1960s— 
would have been pitched out. It can be 
a^ed that Mr Dubcek failed because of 
his lack of Mlf-confidence, a surprising 
lack of political intuition which should 
have warned him how far to go, and n 
lack of concerted direction among the 
liberal leaders. There arc no such short¬ 
comings in Prague today. The virtue 
of riie current command crew is that they 
know intuitively what is required of them 
without constant reference to flight rules 
or control centre—wherever that may be. 

Priority was given after Aumst 1968, 
but more obviously since Mr Dubcck’s fall 
in April 1969, to reining in the Czecho¬ 
slovak press, radio and television. Axguably, 
to have put immediate wraps on the 
foreign press wouM have attracted undesir¬ 
able attention in the west; so it seemed 
more judicious to tackle.the problem in 
stages. But in any event, as Poland and 
Hungary demonstrated in the 1950s and 
as an)f properly trained communist can 
confirm, it is impossible to conduct a 
total and effective “consolidation” pro¬ 
gramme and correct undenrablc “ deforma¬ 
tions of policy” in the full glare of 
television cameras and an unfettei^ press. 



Husek tries to prevent terror in the dark 


As Mr Husak himself insisted recently, 
in an interview with the party paper 
Rude Pravo, there is still a great way to 
go before consolidation is complete, and 
until it is there is no question of setting a 
date for the delayed 14th party congres.s, 
or any attempt at national election.^. Mr 
Husak langui^ed in prison for years during 
the Novotny period and has repeatedly given 
assurances that “ there will be no return 
to the terror of the 1950s.” He may 
well be sincere in this. He has also insisted 
that the " positive aspects ” of the reform 
period will be preserved; this is presum¬ 
ably an allusion to freedom from arrest and 
guarantees of civil liberties. However, it 
has long been an open secret that Mr 
Husak is under heavy pressure from 
extreme conservative elements in the party 
who accuse him of being unduly lenient 
with the liberals. The “ ultras ” include 
Messrs Slrougal, Jan Filler, Bilak, Holder. 
Indra and Milos Jakes, all key members 
of the party presidium or controlling elite. 
The adaptable Mr Gemik, who has sur¬ 
vived as prime minister, will of course 
make further adjustments as necessary, 
unless events catch up with him too. 

These ultras are believed to favour 
criminal proceedings against those who 
co-operated with Mr Dubcek and there 
has been a considerai^e wrangling within 
- the presidium on this score. Last week 
proceedings were begun against three 
notable liberals ; Mr Josef Pavel, a former 
minister of the interior, Mr Milan Htibl, 
one-time head of the party staff college, 
and Dr Goldstiicker, former chairman of 
the writers’ union. If Mr Husak can 
hold steady, reprisals may not go much 
further. But the cancellation of plans to 
send Mr Cisar as ambassador to Brussels 
(after the Belgians had given their agree¬ 
ment) and the uncertainty of Mr Dubcek’s 
departure as ambassador to Ankara would 
suggest continuing vacillation on the final 
fate of the liberals and how ^st to 
neutralise them. 
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Mirages 

Too many excuses 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

PVance will after all sell 50 Mirage aircraft 
to Libya. The official spokesmen only 
just had time io deny the deal before they 
were eating thdir words. The lie wa.** so 
short-lived -that lit was pointless. But this 
silly exercise in public relations is not the 
basis on w'hich France’s Middle Ea.<»t 
policy should be judged. It simply shows 
that M. Pompidou and h'is government 
lack the courage of their conviiotions. 

There are plenty of ways in which 
President Pompidou might try to justify 
sending planes to Arab countries but not 
to Israel. He might claim that Israel 
is the ??tronge.sit power in the Middle East 
and that arms sold to Arab states help to 
redress the balance. He can justify his 
position in 'teriiis of national 'interest, 
arguing that France needs Arab support 
in order 'to play a bigger part throughout 
the Mediterranean. He could, but only 
with a blind eye to Israel, quote Andrew 
Undershaft, father of George Bernard 
Shaw’s Major Barbara : “ To give arms 
to all men who offer an honeslt pilice for 
them, without respect of persons or 
principles.” Fhe trouble i.s that 'the French 
use all these arguments at once while 
covering them.selves in a mantle of 
supei^ior virtue. 

If the purpose of the sale of the Mirages 
is to .redress the balance of power in die 
area, 'there is no need to draw subtle 
disoinctions between countries which do, 
and tho.se wWidh do not, have frontiers 
with Israel. Similarly, there is no need for 
special pleading if the aim of 'the policy 
is “ a revival of French prestige and 
influence in the Arab world,” as M. 
Schumann, the foreign minister, put it 
this week. And lif the object of the exercise 
is to provide work and profits for the 
Frendh arms industry, it is poin'tless to 
climb on a high moral horse. A country 
w'hich already supplies arms to South 
Africa cannot credibly play the game of 
holier-than thou. 



T/ie pisrw t/NT fuss is all about 


General de Gaulle loftily ignored such 
contradictions. His successors apparently 
still feel uneasy about them. The ^hift 
in 'French policy from Israel to the Arab 
states followed the end of the Algerian 
war in 1962 and resistance to k dies bard. 
It is no secret that a high proportion of 
^ulliists, and indeed seveml ministers, are 
in favour of lifting the embargo on the 
sale of arms to Israel. The Pompidou 
regime at first gave the impression of try¬ 
ing to have it both ways : stepping up 
arms shipments to Arab countries while 
quietly relaxing the embargo on Israel 
(though not on the sale of Mirages). 
There are still persistent rumours that 
the Cherixmrg gunboats affair was the 
result of the French authorities -believing 
misguidedIv that this huge deal could be 
carried through without any publicity. 

Wha'tevcr 'the trudi of -the -matter, the 
French government is now forced to define 
it.s policy more clearly. Addressing gaullist 
deputies on January i;|th, M. Maurice 
Schumann emphasrsed the need for a 
French presence in the Mediterranean ; 
he argued that if France opted out, its 
place would be taken by others. There 
remained a note of moral superiority in 
hlis pronouncement. Since M, Schumann 
is lx)und to have to continue to deal with 
the problem of arms, he would do well 
to re-read ” Major Barbara ” and to pon¬ 
der the arguments that generations of 
Undershafts have put up to justify their 
trade. The seventh of the line adopted 
the simple motto : “ Unashamed.” 

And who will fly 
them? 

Libya’s sense of national pride and 
prestige will have been heightened by the 
purchase of 50 Mirage fighter-bomliers 
but the question remain : w'hat wi'll it 
do with them ? Until now the Libyan 
air force has I>een virtually non-existent. 
Until a year ago it consisted of no more 
than two Lockheed T-33 trainers and a 
twin-engined Dakota. Then 10 of the 20 
Northrop F-5S, ordered by King Idris’s 
government from the United States, were 
delivered. Already three have been lost, 
two in a head-On collision and one in the 
'Mediterranean. With the departure of the 
Americans from Whcelus in the summer, 
the Libyans will be hard put to it to 
keep the remaining seven F-5S in service. 
And yet within the next 12 months the 
first 15 of the Mirages should be delivered. 

To build up and maintain an oper¬ 
ational force of 50 Mirages requires a 
great deal more than finding and training 
enough pilots, and even this will pose a 
problem for the Libyans. The few who 
have experience on the Lockheeds will 
need at least another two years’ training 
before they can take over the sophisticated 
French machines. It win be four years 
l)efore new pilots are ready to fly them. 

Vet tile really formidable ta^ will be 
the training of the ground crews. In 


France a squadron 
between 300 and 
keep it in service 
technicians and n 
four years. In adi 
of the fighter fore 
and complicated ii 
including a radar i 
enemy aircraft, a guidance system lu 
facilitate night and bad-weather landings, 
the production of -liquid oxygen and Che 
.storage and te.sting of armaments. The 
French government has undertaken to 
provide training for pilots and technicians 
both in France and in Libya but it will 
be several years before the Libyan Mirages 
can affect the Middle Eastern arms 
'balance. 

What if they are handed over to Egypt ? 
The French claim that a dau.se in their 
agreement with the Libyans precludes 
this, but since negotiations arc going on 
to coordinate Libya's military efforts with 
Egypt’s this undertaking probably docs 
not mean mudi. However, the Egyptians 
themselves are unlikely to be in a position 
to provide either the pilots or the 
mechanics to bring the Libyan planes into 
early operational use. I'he Moroccan 
newspaper L\)pinion has revealed that 
President Nasser informed Yasser Arafat 
last luontli that his country does not have 
enough pilots to fly the planes it already 
has. Even though Egyptian pilots were 
believed to be flying Migs for the 
Nigerians last year, the present perform¬ 
ance of the Egyptian air force bears out 
President Nasser’s admission. 

Egypt-Libya-Sudan 

New friends 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 

Prerident Nasser’s long public appear¬ 
ances at the turn of the year in Libya and 
Sudan were in marked contrast to his 
cautiou.s seclu.sion in Cairo. But it wa.s 
not only to be deafened by applause that 
he visited his neighbours. He has helped 
to establish the credentials of the two 
new revolutions—a seal of support and 
approval that the Litiyans, new to 
republican life, particularly needed. And 
he has underling the grow>ing co-opera« 
tion between the three north-east 
African Arab states. 'Phe next sitep, 
announced on Tuesday, is a meeting in 
March of tlie three countries’ joint com¬ 
mittees to work out the details of their 
tripartite agreement to act together in 
military, cultural and economic matters. 

Joint projects l^etwecn Egypt, Libya 
and Sudan are few .so far. Tbe proposal 
for a united airline is the one most likely 
to get off the ground and might lead to 
the creation later of a wider united Arab 
airline company. On the military front, 
the Sudanese battalion already on the 
Suez canal is soon to -be reinforced by 
another and some Libyans will probably 
join them. Otherwise projects are 
bilateral, with Egypt providing the link. 

Egyptnan-L'ibyan a>-opera)tion has a long 




Identity parade. 

In 1823 , science tipped Ds off about the unique character of the fingerprint. 

For i-. R. Henry, then Bengal's Chief of Police, it proved a memorable lead. Through 
fingerprinting, he was to pioneer a whole new system for positive, criminal identification. 

Henry could be sure of his method. For it used his commonest sense... sight. It's our most 
reliable means of communication. 

In recent years. Rank Xerox* has added its own testimony to the validity of visual 
communication, through xerography. A push-button process w'hich reproduces graphic 
information, direct from the original, onto ordinary paper. 

The past tA^o years have seen xerographic methods blow up microfilm, shrink computer 
forms and make old drawings look new. 

More opportunities for innovation lie ahead. Which is why Rank Xerox is committed 
to explore the future of visual communications. 

'Kniik Xerox nini Xerox nre regi'lrreil trnilr iiinrkti of Rniik Xerox UiiilloJ. 
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H§ppy moment for Nirrmiri and Nasser 


history, starting before Libya's indepen¬ 
dence. Kgypt helped the fledgling state 
with money and Egyptian teachers have 
liecn the mainstay of its remarkable 
education programme over the past 
decade. This is "based on the £gyf)tian 
system, a.s are Lilrya’s civil and com¬ 
mercial legal codes. During King Idris's 
Cime there were Egyi^itian legal advisers in 
mosit of the government departments and, 
under a special agreement, Libya could 
call on Egyptian experts whenever 
it needed them. 

What is happening now is that many 
of the E^ptiaas who served the monarchy 
are leaving, while others are arming in. 
Some are coming to commanding posi¬ 
tions : an Egyptian, for example, has 
frecorne president of the .supreme court. 
Among the many newcomers are experts 
on industry and land reclamation and 
350 doctors and nurses. I'he doctors are 
presumably \'ery welcome since they 
can talk to their patients as the east 
European and Nationalist Clhinesc doctors 
whom the old reginje employed could 
not. At the same time more Libyans are 
going to study in Cairo, not only at the 
universities but at the military' academies 
and |K)licc college. 

Libya has latched on to the Egyptian- 
Sudanese manpower agreement, which 
facilitates the movement of advisers 
among the three countries. But the 
Libyans have not put all their eggs in a 
papyrus Ixiskctt. Iraqis as well as 
Egyptians have taken the place i>f the 
British and Italian advisers to the 
Libyan television company, and in general 
Egyptians will find themselves in com¬ 
petition with other Arabs, especially 
Palestinians, for the posts left open by 
departing Europeans. 

Egyptian*Sudanese co-operation has also 
{(^Misted for years ; it is now l)ecoming 
-iitiore coenprehensive. In agriculture a 
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protocol Jia.s been signed providing for 
technical exchanges and training, and it 
is planned to increase the wheat grown 
in Sudan .so that the surplus may be 
exported to Egypt, The tw(j rountrie.s 
are to work K^gether on animal resources 
and a recent agreement pnwides for 
increased .shipments of fresh meat t<^ 
Egypt. A joint company is to be formed 
to drill water wells in Sudan, and 
possibly other Arab and African countries, 
in addition to the traditional partnership 
on the joint Nile waters commis.sian. To 
the di.srnay of many outside observers, 
Sudanese ministers have vi.siied Cairo to 
study administrative method.s, and have 
accepted Egyptian assistance to reoiganise 
their security department. Cairo university 
has had a branch at Khartoum for several 
years, and it is now planned to bring 
the whole Sudanese educational .system 
into line with the Egypt'ian one. 

'Phere is li'fctlc co-operation lietwecn 
Sudan and Libya as yet excejjt for a £7 
million loan from Libya, with tiic promise 
of more to come. But direct links may be 
forged with Egypt's help. 'I'lie three 
ccjuntries’ grand design for pooling their 
resources is attractive since the three 
complement one another : Libya with the 
money and land, Sudan also wilh land 
and Egypt with the teeming j^opulation 
and up to a point, the know-how. But it 
is too s(K)n to judge what impact such 
plans will make. 

General Nimeiri and Colonel Qaddafi 
have both said that this working together 
will lead in the end to political unity. 
But this end is a long way off. The 
Libyan leaders are yf>nng and volatile, 
and have so fai made up for a lack of 
ability to tackle internal pmhlenis by their 
clamorous support for the Palestinians. 
In Sudan, troubles with the south are not 
over and the Moslem Bn)ther.s and their 
fellows, sitill seen as a threat in Egypt, 
remain firmly established. Moreover, the 
Sudanese government's present policy runs 
contrary' to the country’s traditional 
distaste for contact with and subservience 
to the Egyptians. Yet an(>ther plot to 
overthrow General Nimeiri is rejxjrted to 
have been uncovered last week. Unless 
there 'is a real gain in the fomn of an 
improvement in Sudan's critical economic 
situation, General Nimeiri’s men may find 
themselves w’ith unrest they cannot cope 
with—that is, if they haven’t learnt 
quickly enough from their counterparts 
in the Egyptian security organisation. 


Vietnam 


A long, long trail 

FROM O.UR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

Estimates of the number of North Viet¬ 
namese troops moving south down the 
Ho Chi Minh trail have come to be taken 
as a kind of military barometer with 
which to forecast communist offensives. 
When this infiltration rate shot up in 
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Noveni^r to 20,000, which was about 
three times the average monthly r«ite of 
7,000 or so for the rest of 1969, the baro¬ 
meter needle swung over sharply to “ very 
.stormy.' But in December the rate 
dropped back to its older, much lower 
level. The November figure pointed to 
tfie possibility of a major North Vietnam- 
c.se offensive, for it came close to the 
number moving .south each month before 
the Let offensive in 196B. The Dec-emlier 
figure does not. 

The infiltration rate appears to have 
more than halved in 1969 compared with 
the 1968 figure of almost 250,000. At 
the best, new North Vietnamese troops 
and new Vietcong recruits no more than 
balance the 150,000 North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong whom the allies claim to 
have killed in 1969. At the worst, these 
casualties were not fully replaced. Tfie 
figure of 150,000 does not include tho.se 
who died or were incapac itated as a result 
of wounds and those who deserted. 
Recently die total enemy strength in South 
Vietnam has been e.stimated by American 
intelligence soiirce.s at between 240,000 
and 250,000 (including 100,000 North 
Vietnamese) compared with 290,000 before 
the 'Let offensive of 1968. 

All such estimates include a great deal 
of guesswork. Ncverthele.ss they supjx>rl 
the view of observers In Saigon that the 
North Vietnamese want to conserve their 
forces for the time being and to 117 to 
achieve useful results with the mini¬ 
mum of losses. They seem, indeed, to 
rule out anything like a repetition of 
the 1968 Tet offensive. Gertainly at the 
moment the Americans believe that the 
enemy forces around Saigon have neither 
the men nor the supplies to mount such 
an operation. 

Nor do the North Vietnamese :seern 
to be calling for another Tet offensive. 
Hanoi’s three principal aims appear to 
fx? to counter Saigon’s pacification pro¬ 
gramme ; to demonstrate that the South 
Vietnamese army is ineffective ; and to 
.speed up the American withdrawal. These 
airn.s are not without their contradictions. 

A major offensive which included 
the towns might weaken the Vietcong’s 
efforts in the countryside as damagingly 
as it did in 1968. The South Vietnamese 
army might be tackled more economically 
by short, limited attacks than by one 
major effort—and with less danger of 
slowing down the American withdrawal. 

Indeed, the process of that withdrawal 
may be an argument for Hanoi to bide 
its time. The theory has always been, 
and wa.s restated by the Vietcong last 
summer, that the Americans had to be 
attacked to get them out. But now it is 
just possible that the North Vietnamese 
generals may be willing to let the with¬ 
drawal take its own course until they 
decide that a favourable military situation 
has been created. 

If North Vietnam is thinking on these 
lines, the present low rate of infiltration 
makes sense. It can probably be main¬ 
tained at this level with relative ease, 
without putting to much strain on North 
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Vietnam and without endangering its 
troops now un the south. Recent reports 
that lorry traffic as distinct from the 
movement of troops along the I^otian 
trails in December was much heavier than 
in Novenil>er does ncyt necessarily operate 
against this hypothesis. If the supplies 
carried by the lorries are for stock-piling 
rather than for use in the immediate 
future, this could be another sign that 
Hanoi is preparing for the long haul. But 
nothing is certain in war ; and the recent 
build-up of communist forces in the 
Mekong delta could be a prelude to 
attacks on the South Vietnamese units 
tliat now have sole charge of the defence 
nf that area. 

Spain 

Brief encounter in 
Moscow 

from our SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

Just six years ago diplomats and leader- 
writers were fluttering over the news that 
the Spanish and Russian ambassadors in 
Paris had drunk a toa.st to the future 
estahli.shmcnt of diplomatic relations 
between their countries. Since then a few 
Russian him and ballet groups have been 
seen in Spain, a few dozen Russian 
officials and journalists have visited Spain 
disguised as .salesmen or lourisi.s, trade 
has developed steadily and Ru.ssian ships 
have been granted facilities in the Canary 
Islands. Spain has established commercial 
and consular relations with Rumania, 
Poland and Hungary and has 
strengthened its existing lies with Cuba. 
But for Spanish diplomats, Russia is still 
a hole in the ground. Is some spade-work 
now beginning i* 

Last month Spain’s new foreign 
minister, Sr Lopez Bravo, declared : 
“ Eastern Europe is half of Europe and 
cannot be ignored ; and conversations 
aimed at extending our representation 
there are in progres-s. 1 hope for better 
mutual understanding with Russia and 
am in favour of participating in the 
l^uropean security conference proposed 
by the Warsaw pact states.” And now it 
has come out that Sr Lopez Bravo met a 
senior Soviet foreign mimstry officia'J, Mr 
Kovaliev, in Moscow on December u6th 
while on his way to Manila. His plane 
should have refuelled at Tashkent but 
was diverted to Moscow at the request 
of the Soviet au'choriues. 

It is now 'being rumoured that Spain 
and Russia will .soon recognise each other. 
The ‘Soviet government is said to have 
requested a Visa for a “ diplomatic 
personality ” who will soon visit Madrid. 
Unsubtlc hints are being dropped to the 
effect thaf^pain may lean eastwards and 
promote Mediterranean neutralism if 
Washington refuses to pay an adequate 
rent for 'its Polaris base at Rota. But 
thds sort of gambit as traditional in 
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Lopez Bravo, with Franco right bahind 


negotiations between Spain and the 
United States. 

Ideology in itself now counts for no 
more in Madrid than ‘in Moscow and 
some observers believe that not only 
mutual Spanish-Soviet recognition but a 
Spanish-Soviet rapprochement is a pos- 
.si'hility in the early 1970s. I'here have 
been sympathetic Russian comments on 
(ieneral Fraruo’h succession arrangements. 
Franco's Spain is, after all, no more 
undemocratic—even in the Russian mean¬ 
ing of the word—than NasseFs Egypt, 
which has adopted many falangist ideas. 
Russia and Egypt support Spain over 
Ciibraltar and Spain supports Russia and 
Egypt in the Middle East: at times there 
has even been talk in Madrid of sending 
falangist volunteers to help figh't Israel. 

Despite, or because of, the ponderous 
anti-communist jiropaganda t^f the 1940s 
and 1950s, Russia is not unpopular in 
Spain. In recent years many publicists 
liave plugged anti-Americanism and 
anglophiibia harder than anti-Russian 
.sentiment. Pueblo, a governinent-con- 
trol'led trade union organ, has favoured 
Mediterranean neutralism and advocated 
a left-inclined foreign policy that would 
put an end to 'the 'in.sults and humiliation 
that America and Britain allegedly heap 
on Spain. And an editorial writer in the 
falangist paper Arriba considers that the 
western democracies collectively are 
Spain’s worst enemy. 

But thdugh diplomatic exchanges and 
increased trade between Spain and Russia 
are on the cards, scope for a more pro¬ 
found rapprochement is limited. It is 
towards western democratic institutions 
rather than thefir eastern parody that 
most politically conscious Spaniards aspire. 
Most army ofliicers are pro-Nato, and 
business circles and professional men 
generally favour Spanish association with 
the European Economic Community. But 
there is the problem of the £200 million 
of Spanish gold deposited in Russia ‘in 
1936 and kept there as payment for the 
supplies shipped to the Spanish republic : 
Spain would like this back. 
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Gemanjf 

Brandt's apple 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

In the circumstances it was unreasonable 
of tile oppositAon to expect Herr Bnindt 
to be ready to give a full account to the 
Bundestag on Wednesday of his goverii- 
meiiifs dealings with 'the impoirtiinatc 
east, and to define precisely die limks of 
its flexibility. Both the chancellor and 
his foreign minister, Herr Walter SchecI, 
are themselves more in the dark than they 
would like to admit. In Moscow negoda- 
tioms for a treaty reciprocally renouncing 
foice are still not beyond the stage of 
wary discussion of procedure. And rap¬ 
prochement wri'th Warsaw has not 
advanced even as far as that. 

Yet Herr Brandt has also himself to 
'thank for the opposition’s restivencss, In 
common with previous chancellors he does 
not seem to be able to resist the tempta¬ 
tion of amiably spilling to the press m^t 
of the beans due to be fed first to parlia- 
inen't. And he had whetted evcryb<xly’s 
appetite by pronwsing before Christmas 
that he would reply on January 14th to 
Herr Ulbricht’s proposals of December 
17th (“ unacceptable as they stand ”) for 
a treaty between the two Gemian states. 

This he did not do. He side-stepped 
the commitment by announcing that he 
would shortly sulbmit to the east German 
government Bonn’s 'ideas for a bilateral 
treaty renouncing the use of force. Such 
an agreement, he said, would be based 
on the fdllowing general principles: 

1. Both .'States are responsible for preserv¬ 
ing the unity of the German nation. They 
cannot be foreign countries to each other. 

2. There must be no discriminaition. 
Frontiers must be intDtually respected, 

3. Both states must undertake not to try 
to alter the other’s social system by force. 

4. Both should aim at practical technical 
collaboration. 

5. The existing rights and responsibilities 
of the four victors of 1945 in relation 
to Germany are to be respected. 

fi. The efforts of the four powers to reach 
agreements for improving the situation in 
fiterlin are to be encouraged. 

Herr Brandt’s speech was to have been 
complemented by a report fulfilling a 
request made by the Bundei^g as long 
ago as February 14, 1967, for an objedtive 
comparative study of .social conditions in 
west and eaist Germany. Already in print, 
the report was suddenly withdrawn last 
weekend on grounds of ** inadequacy.” 
The compilers, it seems, had overdone 
ol>jcctivity to the point of fiautering east 
Gentian achievements. An almoj^t v^olly 
new report, confined mainly to undisputed 
faiots of history since 1945, was produced 
just in time to reach the deputlies before 
Herr Brandt spoke. This flap naturally 
caused some nvi'^ivings in Bonn and 
immeasurable Schadenfreude in eart 
Berlin. 
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Herr Brandft said w4iat he oouki to 
reassure an uneasy Bundestag that the 
government had no .intention of doing 
^e kii^ of deal thait its weiglitieet critic, 
Franz-Josef Strauss, lias likened to 
accepting “at most an apple for an 
orchard/* He reasserted that neidier the 
German nation's right to seUf-determina- 
tion nor wesR Germany’s commkmen'ts to 
the west could he called in question in 
any negdtiations with cas»t Germany. And 
presumably with Herr Strauss’s “apple 
for an orchard ” in mind, Herr Brandt 
asked in his peroration whether patriots 
reai'ly considered it nothing to promote 
the nation’s chances of living in peace. 
While the Bundestag was debating all 
tHris, the west German ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, Herr Helmut Allardt, set 
off on Thursday to resume soundings in 
Moscow, where the key to setdernent lies. 


France 


No to Chaban 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

M. Ghaban-Delmas has suffered a 
serious setback in his effort to introduce 
an incomes policy and .thereby to integrate 
French workers into what he calls 
France’s *’ new sodiety.” This appears 
in the result of the referendum held 
on January 14th among Frendh gas and 
electricity workers. This referendum, the 
first of its kind, was arranged by one of 
the unions, the communist-dominated 
Confederation Generale du Travail. The 
overwhelming majority of those voting 
rejected the “ contract of progress ” pro¬ 
posed by the government. 

The affair began on November 26th, a 
cold d'ay when the dlectricity union, feel¬ 
ing idiat it was getting unpopular, suddenly 
caUed off a strike. The government 
.seized the opportunity .to counter-attack. 
Gas and electricity workers were offered 
a sliding scale of wages, based on a com¬ 
plicated equation taking into account both 
the rise in the national product and the 
productivity of the industry. In exchange 
they were to accept a lirnlit on their right 
to strike. After some bargaining, the four 
non-communislt unions accepted the deal. 
ITic French press, following the 'lead of 
official spoke.smen, hailed it as the begin¬ 
ning of a new era in labour relations and 
dismi.ssed the class struggle as a ghost of 
the past. 

The authorirtics could not ignore the 
fact that the four unions which signed on 
the dotted line had together a smaller 
following in the industry than the CGT, 
Which refused to do so. But they hoped 
to force its hand. This proved a mistake. 
The union struck at the government with 
its own tradkional weapon, a referendum. 
A^d it worked. Some non-CGT men 
clearly voted no too. 

The lesson of ail this should not be 
exaggerated. The OGT ‘is not a revolu¬ 
tionary organisation ; nor is it opposed to 
, ilU contracts. But the government has now 


learned that an incotm policy cannot be 
introduced overnight by a clever devke ; 
nor can French workers be integral^ into 
the system without the colhl^ration of 
'their biggest union. 

For Harding read 
Makarios 

The Cyprus government is carrying out 
an intriguing piece of poacher-4umcd- 
gamekeepership. WMi what looks like a 
sudden ru.sh of blood to the head it has 
cracked down hard on the extremist right- 
wing National Front movement. The front 
campaigns for enosis (union with Greece) 
and backs its campaign with bombs and 
bullets. Tl^e government has revealed 
that it is preparing a draft detention law, 
which would enable it to detain without 
trial, for a period of three months, anyone 
.suspected of terrorism. Which is exactly 
what the British colonial administration 
did (with singularly little success) in 1955* 
For Harding, read Makarios. 

Of course, there are differences. In 1955 
£oka, for all its crudity, was a movement 
of national revolt which had the .support, 
in varying degrees, of maybe 90 per cent 
of the Greek Cypriot people. Today the 
so-called National Front is a tiny rump 
of fanatics and malcontents, embittered 
towards the Makarios government because 
they were never given posts in the post¬ 
independence administration. 

Basically, the Front is more anti- 
Makarios than it is anti-British or pro- 
Athens. The trouble is that, few though 
they are, the group of ex-£oka gunmen 
and other dissidents who run the move¬ 
ment know how to handle explosives. The 
Makarios government was therefore right 
to become alarmed when a gang of masked 
men raided a copper mine on new year’s 
eve and seized 2,400 sticks of dynamite. 
Some of this may have been used on 
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Thursday when dynamite exploded at the 
British forces’ club at the British base 
in Episkopi. And the Front shows its 
influence in other ways ; on Thursday, 
too, thousands of Cypriot schoolchildren 
marched through ffie main towns to 
demonstrate their enthusiasm for union 
with Greece. 

In broader perspective, there are two 
significan't aspects of this laitesit phase of 
Cypriot turbulence. First, if it goes on 
undiecked, it may jeopardise the island’s 
tourist trade. Second, it may jeopardise 
the talks Which have been going on for 
18 months between Greek Cypriots 
and Turkish Cypriots to work out a 
permanent settlement for the country. Not 
surprisingly, Mr Denktash, the Turkish 
ne^tiator, argues that' if the Greek police 
cannoit provide security for their own 
people the lurks are not likely to be 
adequately protected in a unifi^ state. 

Several members of the Makarios 
government fully appreciate the force of 
this a]guimen>t ; the question is hoW best 
to deal with the situation. Mr derides, 
the acting president, feels it needs drastic 
treatment. When President Makarios, 
now on a goodwill tour of east Africa, 
returns next week to occupy the chair 
once filled by Ivord Hardiing, he will have 
to consider carefully the efficacy of the 
previous incumbent’s methods. 

Kenjya 

Still 

the odd men out 

FROM OUR NAIROBI CORRESPONDENT 

Kenya’s A.sian community has accepted 
the latest curixs on non-oitizen traders 
with almost complete resignation. There 
has been an increase in the number of 
applications for entry vouchers to firiitain 
but nothing like the panic that preceded 
the Commonwealth Immigration Act of 
March 1968. Ihcre also seems to be little 
of the acrimony which was directed 
against both Britain and Kenya when the 
first batch of licences affecting some 3,000 
businesses were refused a year ago. 

Now another 1,000 businesses run by 
non-citizens have been refused trade 
licences. The ministry of commerce and 
industry had given ample notice of its 
intentions and neither the number nor the 
location of the businesses affected— 
principally in the choicest trading areas 
of Nairobi, Mombasa and Kenya’s other 
major towns—came as a surprise. But 
such foreknowledge does not make the 
future any brighter for Britain’s 70,000 
citizens of Asian origin resident in Kenya. 

Only 1,500 families can obtain entry 
vouchers for Britain each year under the 
1968 act. The waiting list already exceeds 
5,000 families and the latest trading cuibs, 
combined with increasing restrictions on 
non-citizen employment in skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations, means that the 
queue will grow ever longer. The situation 
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eould worsen if Ugandans Africanisation 
of tiade—which came into effect on 
January ist—follows the san#b pattern as 
Kenya’s. Then the available vouchers 
would have to be spirt between the British 
Asians of the two countries. 

Few Asians wish to return to India, the 
country of origin of most east African 
Asians, although entry there is virtually 
unrestricted under the July 1968 agree¬ 
ment between London and New Delhi. 
The majority of British Asians who 
are thrown out of work by Kenya’s laws 
prefer to wait for Britisli vouchers, using 
up their savings or living on neighbours’ 
charity in the process. 

1 ‘hcy argue that they are not Indians 
and that the problems they face in Kenya 
are nothing to those they would face in 
India. There, they say, even graduates 
have difficulty in finding jobs that would 
g‘ive them a standard of living equivalent 
to what they have in Kenya or what they 
expect in Britain. This feeling is expressed 
most strongly by the younger and better 
educated Asians whose tastes and outlook 
are almost entirely £un>pean. In many 
cases, their parents wish to return to 
India but choose Britain for the sake of 
family unity. 

Economic pressures may eventually 
force many more Asians to take up the 
India option. At the current rate of 
migration it will take about ten years for 
all Brkish Asians’ to obtain entry vouchers 
for Britain. Community leaders in Nairobi 
estimate that in that city alone more than 
a thousand families are living off charity. 

It is frequently suggested that Asians 
can branch out to another line of trade 
or business nut covered by the trade¬ 
licensing or work-permit laws. But such 
opportunities are diminishing. I'he 
government’s aim is full Kenyanisation of 
the economy. Over the past six months 
President Kenyatta has frequently urged 
the country to declare war on ** economic 
imperialism ”—whidh means non-oitizen 
Asians among others. I'he result has been 
a slowing down of the economy and 
inflation, particularly in the retail and 
building sectors, as the cost of employing 
less-skilled citizens mounts. 

But in the maun * the government has 
been handling the Kenyanisation policy 
with flexibility and skill. Occupaitions 
which are considered vital to development 
are not affected by work-permit rules. “It 
is not the intention of the government to 
atop any commercial or industrial concern 
frtnn functioning becau.se there are no 
locals to carry out the job,” Mr Andrew 
Amanga, the pennanent secretary of the 
minis>tiy of home affairs, .said recently. 
Firms capable of offering training for 
Africans have little difficulty in obtaining 
permits for essential non-citizen staff. 

Since tlie laws were introduced in 
December 1967, less than a tendi of 
tKe applications for non-citizen work- 
permits have been refused. At the .same 
time loans have been readily available for 
Africans wishing to take over shops or 
businesses from non-citizens, many at 
barf^in prices. Few shops, even in the 
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moat expensive areas^ lie vacant for long. 
But sometimes the government is unhappy 
over the misuse of loans. Twice recently 
local civil servants have rebuked traders 
for spending loans not on building up 
business but on taking more wives. 

Hijacking 

Still open season 

The first airliner hijacking of 1970 broke 
all records for duration in time. The six 
Brazilians who on January ist took over 
a plane flying from Montevideo to Rio 
held its crew and other passengers prisoner 
for 40 hours, the time it took to reach 
Cuba by way of Buenos Aires, Lima and 
Panama—including a delay at Lima while 
a fresh battery for the plane was flown 
there from Santiago. This particular gang 
was clanking widi guns and grenades, 
and they might well have been frustrated 
if there had been detection devices at the 
airport where they boarded. 

However, they might not necessarily 
have yielded to the methods successfully 
used a week later at Saragossa against an 
18-year-old Spaniard equipped only with 
a knife and a plastic toy pistol. All 
Spanish airports come under military 
jurisdiction, and the local commanding 
general, after surrounding the Iberia 
airliner with trucks and armed men, had 
the hijacker warned by loudspeaker that 
he would be shot at dawn if anybody on 
the plane was harmed. After three hours 
of tension the youth surrendered. 

A more formidable armoury—two 
revolvers and an automatic rifle—was 


Who bans in 1970 ? 

A clear win for Spain. This was the 
result of a .survey of the number of issues 
of The F 4 Conomist banned from sale 
abroad during 1969. The final order 
was Spain nine, Iraq four, Libya one. In 
1968 Spain was also the winner with nine 
again, Morocco took second place with 
four, Iraq and Portugal tied for third 
place with two apiece and Tunisia limped 
in with one. The 1967 race was not 
really fair. The six-day war made some 
Arab countries so touchy that they knocked 
Spain out of a place among the first three. 

The contest would be more interesting 
if every country started equal. This is 
not the case. The Soviet Union and the 
communist countries of eastern Europe- 
receive a number of copies each week but 
they are distributed by the govemmems 
to certain libraries and government depart¬ 
ments (though certainly in Poland and 
Rumania a few copies arc on sale at the 
bookstalls in the hotels used by western 
visitors). The only cases of banning by the 
censor which come to our notice are in 
those, countries where distribution is in 
the hands of an Independent agent. 

It is tempting to draw some conclusions 
from the annual results. For instance, the 
last issue of The Economist which was 
banned in Portugal was that of September 
21, 1968. 'fhis was just one week before 
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brandished and even used (though with¬ 
out causing injuries) by M. Selon, a 
Frenchman who boarded a TWA Paris;. 
Rome ffight on January 9th and directed 
it to Beirut. He claimed to be acting out 
of .sympathy for Lebanon,, but his action 
visibly alarmed the Lebanese authorities, 
who had no wish at all to get into the 
position that Syria faced after la.st 
August’s hijacking to Damascus of a TWA 
plane with Israelis among its passengers. 
All passengers, crew and aircraft were 
promptly returned from Beirut to Rome 
or Paris. But in releasing M. Bdon on 
Wednesday on bail of only about £3, the 
Lebanese both yielded to Arab emotion 
and stirred fre.sh anger among airline 
crews. 

Last month the United Nations 
A.%sembly, on the initiative of Mr Luns, 
the Dutch foreign minister, adopted a 
resolution (which was not very impres¬ 
sively back^ by only 77 of the 126 mem¬ 
ber governments) urging all states to 
ensure that hijackers are prosecuted. The 
assembly also called for full support for 
the International Civil Aviation Organisa> 
tion’s current attempts to shape an 
international convention binding signa¬ 
tories to make hijacking severely 
punishable—though not necessarily an 
extraditable offence. This convention, 
however, cannot be completed and 
brought into effect for at least several 
months, and even then it is unlikely to 
gain universal adherence. So the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Airline Pilots' 
Associations still has reason to consider 
its idea of banning all flights to or from 
any country that will not hind itself to 
punish hijackers. 


Mr Gaetano, Dr Salazars successor, took 
office. Morocco, which was an easy winner 
in 1967, banning 11 issues, has not taken 
any action against the paper since June 
1968. Its government no longer worries 
about foreign comment on the Arab-lsraeli 
conflict. 

The Iraqi censor moves in a more 
mysterious way. No pattern emerges from 
the contents of the issues he bans. It 
could be that someone with a limited 
command of English and in a compara¬ 
tively low’ly post wants to be on the safe 
side. This was almost certainly the case 
when Libya banned the issue of last 
December 7th. Our special oorre^ondent’s 
report on the country under its hew rulers 
could not have been offensive to anyone 
who understood English. 

The Spanish censor continues on his 
merry way, banning any i.ssuc which men¬ 
tions the fact that Gibraltar is British or 
implying any criticism of the way the 
Spanish authorities treat jTolitical oppo¬ 
nents. At least he is consistent. But General 
Franco’s new government continues to insist 
that its aim is to bring Spain into Europe. 
A small step in this direction would be 
a few sharp words in the censor's car. 
Even the Greek military rulers learnt this 
lesson quickly. In Greece, though the 
local press still has to be very careful, 
all foreign newspapers arc available on the 
bookstalls. 
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n^pubUesn in th9 middle: Senator Scott between Mike Mansfield and the President 


Money—root of all conflict 

Washington, DC 


C^)rigress return.s next week lo face the 
virtual certainty of a presidential veto on 
a major money Bill, an unusual situation 
and one likely to c-ast a pall over the 
inspiring generalities that are confidently 
predicted for the President’s state of the 
union message on I'hursday. The chances 
of a session marked hy harmony between 
the legislative and the executive branches 
look thin, and not only because this is an 
election year. Money is scarce and 
claimants for it are many : unavoidably, 
the Republican President and his I)enK»- 
cratic Congress will fight for their views 
t>f the best use to make of what money 
there is. 

President Nixon told Congress formally 
last month that he intended to veto the 
appr-opriations Bill for the Departments 
of Labour and of Health, Education and 
Welfare, a measure invoilving .some $it).7 
billion for the fiscal year which has now 
run half its course. I'he Senate has still 
to take the final vote which will send 
the Bill to the White House where the 
veto awaits it, but the leader of the 
Democratic majority, Senator •Mansfic'ld, 
has put it first in the order of business 
for next week and there is no doubt that 


it will be passed. What happens after 
the veto is guesswork. Congress can over¬ 
ride the President if it can muster a two- 
thirds vote in each hou.se. For this the 
Democrats would need some Republican 
support, whicii the White House is work¬ 
ing hard to deny them ; the outcome is 
uncertain. 

As in any good political contest, con¬ 
siderations of principle and of worldly 
interest alike divide the two parties. The 
President is fighting for his balanced 
budget this year and by extension for a 
l>alanced budget for the next fiscal year, 
which starts on July ist. These are real 
preoccupations, but it should be noted 
that however the.se two budgets are going 
to turn out in practice, the Administration 
wants them to appear to be balanced in 
order to convince the husine.ss community 
that inflation 'is really coming to an end. 
For a President to refuse to spend money 
voted by Congress over and above what 
he wants is common, but the lawyers have 
advised 'Mr Nixon that inany of the 
additional grants to local authorities which 
Congress wants to vote for education 
would be mandatory ; that is, if Washing¬ 
ton withhedd the money, the states or local 


authori'ries could .sue for it. 

At i.ssuc, among other things, is the 
future of what Democrats regard a.s the 
major educational reform of ‘tlie Johnson 
period. Elementary and .secondary .sch(X)ls 
are paid for mainly hy local authorities 
and the movement to give them financial 
aid from the federal government was 
held up for many years by disputes about 
the place of private and church schools 
under the Constitution. This ob.staclc was 
broken through in 1965 with 'the passage 
of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and the groups interested 
in educational improvement have been 
struggling ever since, against budgetary 
.stringency and the huge demands of 
defence, to get the volume of federal aid 
up closer to the level which the state of 
the schools, and the difficulties that local 
authorities have in raising money, make 
necessary. President Nixon’s Commissioner 
of Education, Mr James Allen, docs not 
conceal his own opinion that the federal 
share will need to go as high as 25 per 
cent or more in the course of the 1970s. 
It is now aiound 8 per cent. Fhat it ought 
to he higher is hardly in doubt. 

I’his accounts for $297 million out of 
rather Jiiore than $1.2 billion which Con¬ 
gress added to President Nixon’s request 
for the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare for the current year. Fairness 
requires the admission that what is neces- 
.sary and useful in Congress’s version is 
accompanied by other substantial amounts 
the logic of which can l)e argued about. 
This is the way things go. Thus, Congress 
voted $398 million more than the Presi¬ 
dent requested in educational aid for what 
are called “ federally impacted area.s,'* that 
is, place.s where the government itself 
adds to the burden.s of the local autho¬ 
rities by maintaining establishments and 
employees w^ithout paying its .share <A local 
taxes. I’hus, President Nixon’s counsellor, 
Mr Bryce Harlow, in a letter to the Con- 
gres.smen and Senator's last week, was able 
to point out that some wealthy counties 
get a great deal of this money, while many 
poor counties get very little. The educa¬ 
tional reformers in Congre.ss would not 
disagree ; they voted the money under 
the one heading, which they do not like, 
in order to collect the votes of Congress¬ 
men for the other programmes which are 
fair and necessary. 

Underlying the tendency which the 
Nixon Administration has shown to choose 
economics which hurt the Democrats is 
a general, rather irritated feeling that 
these accretions and proliferations, the 
result of all kinds of past compromises 
and expedients done when the Repub- 
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licaiM w«re out of ofiice» ought to be 
tidied up and some new rational pattern 
imposed. The Democrats see ^he harm 
the Mr Nixon’s budget-cutting wiifdo and 
do not trust his determination to put 
things right. Their additions to his request 
for these departments include $104 million 
for hospital construction, $33 million for 
lifjraries for the medical schools, $41 
million for general ]iit>raries and $202 
million for vocational education. These 
are things that there is a sound case 
for and they are also things which, when 
it comes to electioneering in the autumn, 
it will be l)etter to have voted for than 
against. 

Mr Nixon must be aware how much 
the political warfare now breaking out can 
affect the future of his Presidency. His 
personal position looks secure : a majority 
of the country either supports or 
acquiesces an what he says he is doing, 
%v 1 iile the Democrats are manifestly at a 
loss to think of a candidate who can 
promise him a good hght in 1972. So long 
as this is so, the party seems condemned 
to a rearguard action in Congresii—for 
which, however, k is not ill-placed. 

The present majority in both houses 
enables the party to defend its 
achievements of the past and to prevent 
Mr Nixon from substituting achievements 
of his own. For his part, he will find the 
going slow unless he can capture a 
majority in G>ngress. To do this in the 
House of Representatives he would need 
a Republican gain of at least 29 seats in 
November—a tall order. In the Senate 
his chances look a little better. By Republi¬ 
can calculations there will be ten Demo¬ 
cratic candidates for that body whom it 
ought to be possible to defeat. But to 
do this would require that strong Repub¬ 
lican contenders be found. Time is 
getting short for this and the political 
oiganisers in the White House have not 
been having much success. Unless they 
can do better, Mr Nixon may have to 
resign himself to completing his first presi¬ 
dential term as he has begun dt, dependent 
on the goodwill of an adverse majority. 

Until that matter is settled, goodwill 
looks like being a -scarce commodity. Mr 
Nixon’s power to .cut spending pro¬ 
grammes that Congress does not want cut 
is evidently limited. Almost inevitably he 
will be defending himsdlf by accusing 
Congress of fiscal irresponsibility while, 
at the same time, to preserve a balanct^ 
budget or the appearance of one, he will 
have to go to Congress for more taxes. 
This is the price m the various defeats 
he suffered in the debates on the tax 
Bill last month—and, perhaps, of the 
Administration’s own failure to see at an 
eadier stage that dt could not afford to 
allow the surcharge on income taxes to 
expire ; it now ends in July. 

To take its place the Treasury has been 
preparing a shopping list of devices for 
raising revenue. Mr Nixon will 
ask this month for increases in some 
excise taxes (on drink, tobacco and per¬ 
haps petrol) and extensions of others 
wi^h were to have been reduced. These, 
with such expedients as accel¬ 


erating the payments of estate and gift 
taxes, should give him the $5 billion or 
so that he needs to find in the next 
fiscal year—^if Congress can be got to 
approve, that is. His action this week sug¬ 
gests a determination to present a Budget 
ihat will still be in balance even if Con¬ 
gress proves unhelpful. The departmental 
heads and the Budget Bureau believed 
that the final budget figures would lx: 
settled at Tuesday’s Cabinet meeting, but 
they turned out to be wrong. Mr Nixon 
told the meeting that additional cuts 
had to be made and the White House 
stated on Wednesday that ‘'further 
economies,” and substantial ones, were 
beii^ required from the departments. 

Since the budget will cover the second 
half of this year and the first half of 
next, President Nixon must of necessity 
include in it money for proposals of his 
own which Congress has so far shown no 
haste to act upon. Most notable are the 
reform of the welfare (public assistance) 
system and the 'first stage of the policy of 
sharing federal revenue with the states in 
the form of untied grants. While many 
Democrats in Congress admit that the 
welfare reform is a great improvement on 
the present patchwork, not all will resist 
the temptaltion to throw the charge of 
shiftless extravagance back in the Presi¬ 
dent’s face. To the revenue-sharing plan 
there are other, more genuine, objections. 
When to these is added the modest but 
useful popularity to foe gained by refusing 
to increase taxes, it appears that this 
session of Congress may not l)e a happy 
one for the Administration. 


Defence: 
more or less? 


The Secretary of Defence, Mr Melvin 
Laird, has entered the New Year facing 
two ways. He boasted about the reductions 
in the rate of the Department of Defence’s 
spending since he took over a year ago 
and promised that, by the next fiscal year, 
it would be running at around 7.6 per cent 
of the gross national product, the lowest 
share since 1950. At the same time, he 
hinted at expansion too. If the Russians 
continue to build up their missile force at 
what he believes to be the present pace, 
then the United States may have to 
improve its own offensive weapons, per¬ 
haps by accelerating woik on a new 
bomber or by developing a new under-' 
water long-range missile. He hinted also 
that the Nixon Administration might be 
ready to ask for another $1.5 billion to 
expand the just-begun Safeguard anti- 
baJlistic missile system. 

The funny thing is that Congress itself 
wants creddt for cutting back on defence. 
The appropriation^ Bill that President 
Nixon signed oh December 31st was for 
$69.6 billion, 'lower by $5.6 billion than 
the amount he had asked for. It was the 
most drastic cut made by Congress in 
defence appropriations since the end of 
the Korean war. Congressiona] critics 



Laird: tha Russiarts may get you 

of the military were jubiliant ; they feel 
tliat they have been working toward this 
goal for years and are eager to cut more 
next time. Senator Proxmire, one of the 
leading crusaders for reduced defence 
spending, believes that $10 billion could be 
whittled out of the budget if a way could 
be found to stop the price of weapons 
soaring between first otder and ddivery. 
The rise in the price of the C-5A cargo 
plane shocked Congress last summer—the 
initial contract will cost about $2 billion 
more than expedted—but Senator Prox¬ 
mire had other, even more sensational, 
figures up his sleeve. His subcommit¬ 
tee has been investigating such “ cost 
over-runs,” bolstered by news from the 
General Accounting Office that the cost 
of 38 major weapons systems has risen by 
nearly 50 per cent and that about $20 
billion is involved. Meanwhile, at the 
Pentagon, the memorandum has gone out 
that in future cost over-runs are to be 
referred to as “ cost growths.” 

Mr Laird does not deny that they exist 
and at something like this figure. He 
would like credit for exposing them to 
public view. But not all are avdidable. 

Defence Department must make its 
estimates on current dollars, not allowing 
for expected rises in costs, and there are 
inevitably unforeseeable changes to be 
miadc as acftual work progresses on pro¬ 
jects. Mr Laird, in making such con¬ 
cessions, ^hows the political skill he 
acquired as a Republican Congressman. 
Apparently he has been willing to let 
Congress enjoy its economy drive, while 
deftly guiding the knife in the directions 
which he has chosen. His department’s 
latest exercise in self-mutilation—cancel¬ 
ling orders for 121 F-111 aircraft, saving 
about $1 billion—^probably did not hurt 
much. All existing F-iiis have been 
grounded after a wing fell off one of them 
and the whole fleet needs an expensive 
and premature overhaul. 

However, the Secretary of Defence has 
a trump card and Mr Laird has played it. 
Wi'll cuts jeopardise national security ? 
He has said that his estimate last year— 
that the Russians would have about 420 
of the powerful SS-9 nuclear missiles— 
was conservative. Any opposition to ex¬ 
panding the Safeguard system will have to 
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call it the muMiiatioiial bank; 

It can you cerate 

a multinational company 
Or build one. 


For a bank to do its job these days, it has to be where 
its customers do business. 

But it's not only the number of locations that's impor¬ 
tant. It's w'here those facilities arc placed. And the kind of 
local and international coverage they ofTer. 

In Milan, for example. Continental Bank has a repre¬ 
sentative ollice, a leasing afllliate, and a commercial banking 
afllliate. These, plus our other European ollices, alllliates, 
and branches, cover every Common Market country (in 
addition to England, Spain, and Switzerland). 

A multinational operation, l or multinational customers. 

It lets us give you smooth, fast transfers of funds 



between widespread locations. And, to help finance those 
operations, it gives access to capital markets on a yvorU- 
wlik basis. 

For the company just beginning to expand internation¬ 
ally, the Continental network can be equally important. 

The people who staff our local facilities know their 
countries. They know the people who make things happen. 
And they can provide welcome assistance to the company 
unfamiliar with a new and foreign business environment. 

That's the multinational bank. F-or the multinational 
company. Or the company that would like to be, 

It^ what youtd expect from 
one of the worhTs great banks. 

CONTINENIAL BANK W 

Milan Representative Office 
7, via G. Verdi • 872-447 


Offices of Continental Bank’s com¬ 
mercial hanking airiliute in Milan, the 
Banca Privata Finanriaria. Worldwide, 
the bank has a multinational network 
of branches, tiffiliaies, and representa¬ 
tive offices located on five continents 



Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 231 South LaSalle St.. Chicago. Illinois 606^. Continental 
Bank International, New York. Offices: .Argentina • Bahamas • Belgium • Brazil • France • Great Britain • Italy • Japan • Lebanon 
Mexico • Morocco • Netherlands • Republic of the Philippines • Spain • Switzerland • Venezuela • West Germany • Member F.D.I.C. 
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take into account this threat and another-- 
the possibility that the. Rusians might turn 
their anti-aircraft defences ^inlo anti¬ 
missile defences. There is a bitter row 
backstairs at the White House and the 
Pentagon over the reality of this threat 
and it will boil over into Congress when, 
as seems likely, a new fight over military 
spending takes place this year. Any 
new programme must be weighed not 
only against its monetary cost but against 
its chances of helping or hindering the 
talks with Russia on arms limitations. 

Back to Warsaw 

American and Chinese envoys will talk 
again in Warsaw next week. They will talk 
about the same things that their prede¬ 
cessors did in 134 similar sessions over i8 
years and they will end up similarly empty- 
handed. But no one will he surprised or 
disappointed ; all that matters at this 
point is that they are talking again. 

For both sides the resumption of the 
Warsaw talks represents more of a return 
to normality than a diplomatic leap for¬ 
ward. The Chinese have always felt that 
they needed their own direct channel to 
the Americans, especially in recent years 
when the Russians could no longer act 
in their interests. The two-year hiatus 
since the last se'ssion in January, 1968, 
was an aberration caused by China's 
cultural revolution. 

Now that China’s diplomatic apparatus 
is beginning to function again, it would 
be only natural for it to pick up w'here 
it left off in Warsaw. But there were 
also some specific inducements to do so 
just now. One is the worsening state of 
relations with the Soviet Union ; another 
is the encouragement that China has been 
receiving from Washington. 

Last summer and then again last month 
President Nixon cut chinks into the total 
embargo on American trade with China. 
He also cleared away the restrictions at 
the American end on travel to China by 
journalists and scholars. The trade relaxa¬ 
tion was more notable for what it did 
not do—permit Chinese goods to be 
imported into the United States—than for 
what it did do—allow overseas subsidaries 
of American companies to trade with 
China. But the move was intended prim¬ 
arily as a signal that the Republican 
Administration was abandoning the quar¬ 
antine approach to China that has pre¬ 
vailed in Washington for the past 20 years. 

Certainly the Americans appear less of a 
military threat to the Chinese today than 
the Russians do. Although Peking has 
been persuaded for s<mie years that the 
Americans do not intend to ^ the 
Vietnamese war spill over into China, 
none the less the troop withdrawals initia¬ 
ted by the President last summer must 
have been reassuring for Peking. So has 
the change in official rhetoric ; not since 
the departure of Mr Dean Rusk has the 
Chinese thieat been invoked to justify 
American military inteivention on the 


Asian mainland. One little-noticed Ameri¬ 
can military shift at the end of December 
may also have telegraphed positive vibra¬ 
tions to Peking, This was a decision to 
relax the alert status of the Seventh Fleet 
around Taiwan. It was explained as an 
economy move. But if it has been given 
another gloss in Warsaw, the Chinese 
could lead it as a more signifiicant sign 
of good faith than the trade relaxation. 

This question of America’s commitment 
to Taiwan is the real heart of the matters 
which will be discussed for the 135th time 
in Warsaw next week. It is also the area 
where the Nixon Administration has 
shown the least disposition to depart from 
the established orthodoxy. Vice President 
Agnew personified the American dilemma 
on his tour through Asia when in one 
voice he advocated diplomatic contacts 
with the Chinese communists and in 
another hastened to reassure General 
Chiang Kai-shek that the long-standing 
pledge to defend Taiwan was unwavering. 
I'he Defence Department gave substance 
to this pledge days later by revealing 
that it had agreed to present the Chinese 
Nationalists with a squadron of 18 F104 
Starfighter aircraft from “ excess" Air 
Force stocks. 

I'his news about the Starfighters may 
swing the balance against the House of 
Representatives’s propo.sal to supply I'ai- 
wan with a squadron of the more 
advanced Phantom jet aircraft, a move 
already rejected by the Senate. It may 
assuage the nifBed feathers of the Nationa¬ 
lists but it will not make the task of the 
American ambassador in Warsaw any 
easier. 

Drug abuses 

A boy of 12 died in New York City last 
month from an overdose of heroin—one 
of the 200 under-twenties who died of 
drugs in the city during 1969. In Virginia, 
meanwhile, a 20-year-old student, since 
pardoned by the Governor, was sentenced 
to 20 years in prison for the mere posses¬ 
sion of marijuana, a relatively harmless 
hallucinogen. These are two shocking 
examples of the alarms which are now 
driving American parents, often them¬ 
selves unable to recognise a “ joint ” or a 
heroin needle into panicky action groups ; 
they fear that their children will be 
hooked or will end up as felons. The. 
suburbs, President Nixon’s own constitu¬ 
ency, are badly shaken. 

President Nixon came to the White 
House pledged to stamp out the illegal 
traffic in drugs ; by his own confession 
he thought that all that was required was 
to enforce the law. From this attitude 
sprang the ill-fated Operation Intercept— 
the ait tempt to Qut off drugs, mainly 
marijuana, flowing in over the border 
from Mexico, Tourists returning from 
Tijuana were subjected to intolerable 
delays for searching, while professional 
smugglers flew happily ovcrheaid in light 
aircraft. The announced aim was to make 



Waiting to ba intareaptad 


marijuana too costly, ignoring the risk 
that young people might substitute the 
much more dangerous amphetamines or 
LSD or even heroin. The other aim was 
to put pressure on Mexico to clean up its 
drug traffic, by cutting off its tourist trade. 
It soon became apparent that Mexico 
would not tolerate such treatment. 
Intercept still goes on but the emphasis 
now is on Operation Co-operation. 

Another siign of grace has been the 
Administration’s recognition that the 
present inflexible, harsh penalties for 
users of dangerous drugs were both 
unjust and self-defeating. What court 
would convidt, with a mandatory sentence 
of two years in prison for a first offender ? 
It is true that the federal government 
makes few arrests on drug charges— 
only about 400 a year concerning 
marijuana, mostly in cases involving 
large quantities destined for sale. But 
its example has an importance for state 
legislation. With the encouragement of 
the Department of Justice the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has approved a Bill 
making possession of marijuana and 
narcotics a misdemeanour, not a felony. 
Even .so first offenders would be liable 
to a fine of $5,000 and up to a year in 
prison ; but judges will probably suspend 
sentences more readily. Manufacturers 
and dinributors of the major tranquilli¬ 
sers and amphetamines would also be 
supervised more stringently; some have 
been sending vast quantities to Mexico, 
where they are bought without prescrip¬ 
tion for resale in the United States. 

Meanwhile a drive to keep heroin out 
of the country has been launched, botli 
by reaching an agreement with France 
and, it is hoped, with Turkey, to cut off 
supplies at source and by strengthening 
anti-smuggling personnel in New York 
City, heroin’s main port of entry. Inside 
America the President is convinced that 
more money for information and educa¬ 
tion is the answer. This remedy would 
be easier to apply if there were more 
knowledge—and more agreement—about 
the effects of drugs, both the old ones and 
the new ones which keep appearing. 
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We cool people. 

Homes. Automobiles. Factories. 
Hotels. Shopping centers. Ships. 
Anything. 


Beirut, Geneva, Horfg Kong, London, Mexico City, New York City, Singapore and Sydney. 


IbrlcThe ah’condUoning people. 


VOWK 
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Swinging at the Smithsonian 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN \^A$HINGTON, DC 


T oday the diversity of exhibits and the scope 
of cultural activities offered by Washington’s 
once staid Smithsonian Institution provide 
delights for the uneducated as well as for 
the learned. This is nothing new though 
lately the emphasis on relevance to current 
inten'sts and on public service is heavier 
than it used to be. This is not to say that 
the Smithsonian’s traditional and recondite 
pursuits (of a staff of 3,000 not less than 
300 are scientists) are neglected. It is rather 
that the visible part of the iceberg is glisten- 
ing like the branches of the sugar plum tree 
and will, it is hoped, have the same appeal 
—especially for some aj million school 
children who were brought this year to look 
and even, unexpectedly, to touch quite a few 
of the exhibits. Attendance has doubled since 
1959 ^nd is now running at a monthly aver¬ 
age of appioximatHy a million. 

The Smithsonian expects to take a leading 
part in the bicentennial celebrations of the 
American Declaration of Independence in 
1976 and to do so properly more space is 
thought to be needed. Early in December 
legislation was introduced in Congress which 
would provide $6 million for two new pavil¬ 
ions ; they would increase the exhibition space 
by 50,000 square feet. Already palatial marble 
cdihccs have been added and two more 
arc under constniction on the Capitol side 
of the old buildings. Others have been 
restored or titivated to match the livelier 
image cultivated since the distinguished zoo¬ 
logist, Mr Dillon Ripley, became Secretary 
of the Smithsonian in 1964. He believes 
that museums should be approachable and 
.should be fun as well as educational. 

Still in an experimental stage is one inno¬ 
vation, the Anacostia Neighbourhood Museum, 
the first (though unlikely to be the last) 
branch museum set up by the Smithsonian. 
It is housed in a small converted film theatre 
in a predominantly black and working class 
community across the river from the main 
complex. It serves as an educational and 
recreational centre as well as a museum. 
The director and most of the staff are Negro. 
Since it opened in 1967 its changing displays 
and cultural programmes have been pertinent 
and popular and, until now at least, enjoyable. 
The latest exhibition depicts the villainy 
of the Norway rat through history. A feature 
is a simulated slum back yard with live rats 
scuttling about. The message is clear though 


the cost of delivering it might logically have 
been undertaken by a city agency. 

The map gives an idea of the variety of 
interests covered by the Smitbsoman com¬ 
plex. The Renwick Museum, not yet open, 
is probably to show American arts and crafts; 
the Hirshhom is for the display of contem¬ 
porary sculpture and painting given by the 
collector of that name. The scientific 
researches of the Smithsonian have involved 
it in establishments far away from Washing¬ 
ton ; it has just undertaken a census of tigers 
in India. But only recently has its proliferation 
reached out to take in a museum in another 
city. The Cooper-Hcwitt, a collection of 
decorative arts and design in New York, now 
comes under the Smithsonian umbrella; it is 
expected to follow the trend and breomr 
involved in community problems. 

The Smithsonian does not leave to chance 
or even to its world-wide reputation the job 
of making new friends and keeping up the 
support and participation of its old ones. 
A monthly magazine, Smithsonian, is to 
begin publication in April. Last autumn 
a weekly radio programme was inaugurated 
which brings to listeners in the Washing¬ 
ton area news of Smithsonian highlights, 
music and once even an interview with the 
British Ambassador \ it is hoped to extend 
this programme eventually to other parts of 
the country. For three years it has been pos¬ 
sible to call by telephone a taped announce¬ 
ment about what is going on at the 
Smithsonian. Even before that anybody with 
a telephone could find out in the same way 
what was going on in space, from the Smith¬ 
sonian’s astrophysical observatory. The name 
of this service has now been changed from 
“ dial a satellite ” to ” dial a phenomenon." 

To take Smithsonian news farther afield, 
some 3o,oot) people (anybody who wants it) 
receive free the stylish monthly calendar of 
concerts, lectures, films, work.diops and (in the 
summer) outdoor entertainments. Attention is 
also drawn to exhibitions, especially of the 
travelling or temporary variety, such as a 
unique collection of Tibetan religious art. 
In 1969 16 other exhibirions have come 
from abroad, including one from the 
United Kingdom, and the Smithsonian was 
a participant in cultural exchanges with 
a total of 70 counti'ics last year. Also offered, 
though these arc perhaps not morsels for 
the masses, are choice foreign study tours 
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Where it alt began 

of smell group.s with senior staff to open doors 
not u.sually ajar. At the moment the possibil¬ 
ity of a cultural jaunt to red China is hinted 
at for later this year. Next September the 
first crop of scholars appointed to the new 
Woodrow Wilson International Centre will 
take up work in various fields a.s scholars 
ill residence at the Smith.sonian. 

Elegant silk-screcn-printed labels (in which 
incidentally the Smithsonian takes justifiable 
pride) and theatrical lighting can, .and often 
do, make the duller fossils entcrtainiing. How¬ 
ever, it is the Smithsonian sounds which arc 
the greater surprise—the recorded trumpeting 
of an elephant (every quarter of an hour), 
the conversation of whales, the Chinese 
music. Many other voices may be heard 
through telephones or rented earphone.s ; worn 
in front of a diarama of ostriches these bring, 
in addition to a learned lecture by a natur¬ 
alist, the innocent chirping of the newly 
hatched chick. Audio-guide systems are sup¬ 
plemented by about a hundred volunteer 
guides who are usually college graduates. 

All this preserves the noble intention so 
precisely stated by the bachcloir English 
chemist, Mr James Smithson, who in 182G 
willed his estate to the United States for the 
purpose of founding an institution! designeil 
“ to promote the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men." Other public-spirited 
men and women have bequeathed or given 
wealth and treasures and often thdes of 
sentimental value in great quantity. As a 
result the Smithsonian has become the custod¬ 
ian of, and storehouse for, about 60 million 
objects including, incidentally, the animals in 
the Washington zoo. Only about 1 per cent 
of its possessions are on displaiv, but its 
study collections are available to students. The 
Smithsonian does not often add to its posses¬ 
sions by purchase. An item desired can u.sually 
be wheedled out of its owner; the dre.ss 
that Mrs Nixon wore to the inaugural ball 
arrival ^is week and Shah Jehan's aqua¬ 
marines last. In the case of specimens needed 
for study, an expedition can be desj^a tehee) 
to the seas or jungles to collect them. 

Admission to all Smithsonian buildings is 
free and they are open seven days a week; 
occasianally a fee is charged to sc;c a special 
exhibition. Subscriptions to events such as 
lectures, seminars, woikshops and so on are 
reasonably priced and for Smithsonian Associ¬ 
ates admission is free or at reduced rates. 
This growing group of residents in the Wash¬ 
ington area is now in its fourth year and 
has almost 10,000 members. Anybody willing 
to make a small annual contribution to the 
Smithsonian is eligible. The total cost of 
linancing the Smi&sonian is approximately 
$46 million a year. Funds are derived from 
puUic and private sources: thii.s year the 
federal government provided $35 million; 
gifts, grants and contracts (for E;pccifi^ pur¬ 
poses) came to $io million ; and income from 
endowments $i million. 
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Is history relevant ? 

Washington, DC 

Most of the American academic societies 
seem to be in two kinds of trouble these 
days. More often than not the established 
concept of their scholarly disciplines is 
under attack from groups composed 
mainly of young people who demand that 
the study and teaching of their subject be 
made more applicable to present-day 
needs (** relevant ” is the overworked 
word for it). This produces attempts to 
reject the older members and the office¬ 
holders, change the procedures, recon¬ 
struct the budgets and rewrite the consti¬ 
tutions of the learned bodies. They also 
face attCiUpts to take tliem over for 
“ radical purposes—to enlist them, as 
institutions, in the service of political and 
social protest. Experiences of this kind 
have become common at the annual get- 
togethers of the mammoth asscx'iations 
and were shared l)v several that held 


their annual meetings at the year’s end. 

The American Historical Association, 
which met in Washington, preserved itself 
intact against the clamour for cliange, but 
at some cost to its traditional sedate 
routine. ITiis is a large body of some 
17,000 members ; although several thous¬ 
and of these turn up for the gatherings, 
(nily 200 or so have usually bothered to 
attend the business meeting which elects 
officers and passes any necessary resolu¬ 
tions. 'I hc others are there to meet other 
historians with .similar fields of interest, 
to take part in the many learned panels 
or, if they are young, to comb for job.s 
through the registers of what is called the 
“ slave market.” 'I'his year a Caucus of 
Radical Historians made its existence 
known in advance, put up a rebel candi¬ 
date for the presidency, proposed a new 
constitution and demanded that the meet¬ 
ing should adjourn to Pennsylvania 
Avenue to demonstrate against the war 
in Vietnam and the persecution of the 
Black Panthers. By custom the presidency 


has gone to the sitting vice president with¬ 
out a contest. With tlie radicals mustering 
their followers for a fight, the loyalists too 
had to turn out in force and the business 
meeting, moved to a big hall, because 
rather like the convention of a faction- 
j’idden trade union. 

in the event the challenges were beaten 
off. i)i Staugluon Lynd, the radical 
candidate and a noted opponent of the 
V'ielnam war, was defeated for the presi¬ 
dency and the vice president, Dr Roliert 
Palmer, was elected. The constitution sur- 
\'ived with no more than the modest 
changes recommended by the council and 
the rebel draft was deflected into some 
jji'ocedural cul-dc-sac ; it would have 
declared “ the intellectual liberation of the 
American people from the myths of his¬ 
tory to be the purpose of the associa¬ 
tion's existence and would have laid down 
with some sternness what historians ought 
to do and what they must not do. 

Few historians were prepared to stand 
up and defend the Vietnam war, but there 


1970 may be a striking year 


'Phe merry-go-round of wages chasing 
prices—and vice versa —shows no signs of 
slowing down. 'I'he ink was hardly 
dry on the contract gi\ing New York 
City’s transport workers 25 per cent more 
in wages and other benefits (over two 
years) when fares were put up from 20 cents 
to 30 cents-—a 50 per cent increase which 
will lead other workers to demand more. 
In Chicago building contractors sighed 
with relief when the highly paid carpcntcis 
(over $t) an hour) agreed to a rise of $i 
an hour this year and another dollar next 
year; if other construction unions were as 
modest, contractors said, building co.sis 
wY)uld rise only 10 per cent a year. 

Now comes the giant International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, the large.si and 
the most powerfully inu.sclcd trade union in 
the country, whose contract with the road 
transport industry expires at the end lyf 
March. For its lorry drivers, who now earn 
about $4 an hour on average, the union 
is asking $i more in each of the next 
three years, plus elimination of the ceiling 
on adjustments supposed to compensate 
them for increases in the cost of living. 


involved as wrre affected in lybp. 1 he 
year rises to a climax in September wbeii 
the contract of Mr Reuther’s aulomobile 
workers expires; he cannot afford to lag 
behind the band. So far the only employer 
to take a stern stand (a ri.se of 7 per cent 
this year, les.s in later years) and slick to 
it is the General Electric Company, whose 
workers are still out on .strike after 11 
weeks. The Administration is hoping that, 
as the economic climate grows chillier, 
more firms and whole indu.strie.s will be 
forced to adopt a .similar firmness. This 
may mean more strikes. 

It is not surprising, however, that voices 
are now hca^d demanding a revival of 
the policy of voluntary restraint on wages 
and price.s which broke down in lybb and 
which the present Administration refers 
to sconifully as “ jawboning,’' that is, trying 
to talk management and union.s into behav¬ 
ing responsibly. Control.s on prices and 
wages arc now' being advocated by Mr 
Robert Ro<isa, formerly Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, while Dr Arthur f)kun, 
a former chairman of President Johnson's 
Coundl of Economic Advi.sers, argues 


for the revival of guidelines for wages 
and prices ba.sed on prcKluctivity. 

Even Mr Meany, the conservative head 
of the main trade union federation, now' 
says that he would accept wage controls 
if price.s and dividen«l.s were also controlled. 
Many other trade unionists have been 
sobered by liguns showing that the pur- 
cha.s'ing power of factory workers’ earnings 
actually shrank between lybf) and lyhy, in 
spite of large increases in their money 
income.s, after allowances for higher prices 
and higher (axe.s. 

The first .strike of 1970 may well come in 
transport. Fhe dispute between the ra'rl- 
ways and the shop-workers’ unions was, it 
was thought, finally si'ttJed this summer. 
But one group, the .sheet metal workers, 
refu.sed to give the employers the extra 
freedom that they were demanding to .shift 
w'orkers about. It is small wonder that the 
exa.sperated Secretary of Eabour has hinted 
strongly that President N'ixon may soon a.sk 
Congress for legislation to replace the 
virtually u.sele.ss Railroad l.abour Act. The 
airlines also come under this act and it 
will be one more proof of its bankruptcy 
if there is a strike again.st Trans World 
Airlines thi.s week. 


Trucking Employers, Inc, which repre¬ 
sents about two-thirds of the indu.stry and 
which usually sets the pattern for .settle¬ 
ments, puts the total co.st of the demands 
at $9 billion and says that, if it accepted 
them, it would have to request the govern¬ 
ment's permission to raisr; transport 
charges by 22 per cent in each of the 
coming three years. Last time the teamsters 
asked for increases costing about $2 billion 
and settled for half that. But now Mr Fitz¬ 
simmons, the deputy of Mr James Moffa, 
who continues to languid in prison, is 
conducting the whole negotiations on his 
own, for the first time, and no doubt 
wants to make a good showing; also he 
must bid high to forestall regional break¬ 
aways which Mr Hoffa would have found 
it easier to stifle. 

This is a year when many big contract.s 
expire; about twice as many workers arc 
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were plenty to assert that an association 
of historians would be a dead duck once 
it started to prescribe ■ political attitudes 
for its members. The closest vote came on 
a substitute resolution put forward by a 
moderate group of historians opposing the 
war, calling in sober terms for an imme¬ 
diate withdrawal from Vietnam and a 
revaluation of American foreign policy: 
this was defeated by 647 to 611. The 
radicals’ own resolution was much easier to 
defeat, since it denounced the war and the 
police actions against the Black Panthers 
as aspects of the same thing and the Nixon 
Administration as imperialist, murderous 
and so forth. 

Radical history ” is not necessarily the 
same as radicalism among historians, but 
the radical caucus did its best in various 
discussions to merge the two concepts. 
Working in the radicals’ favour at present 
is a fairly widespread discontent with his¬ 
toriography as it is practised. Professor 
Vann Woodward, the retiring president, 
eminent as an expert on the American 
South, dwelt on this dissatisfaction in his 
address. Historical studies have been going 
through a period of abundance and expan¬ 
sion ; Dr Woodward expressed doubt 
whether “ the great history boom would 
last. He talked about the resentment by 
other academic people of the historian’s 
claim to the privileges of artist and 
scientist at once, about the reputation for 
blandness and intellectual insipidity that 
attaches to a great mass of historical 
writing and about the shift of students* 
interest away fronrj history in favour of the 
more relevant ” behavioural sciences. 


The difficulty that the historians have 
in knowing whether they belong to the 
humanities or to social science is com¬ 
pounded just now not only by the restless¬ 
ness of the young with rival disciplines, 
hut also by growing fascination with the 
present that is evident in the academic 
world which surrounds them. People, even 
historians, are no longer quite sure how 
useful the past is. The leaders of the 
present radical caucus, Dr Lynd (now with 
a community called Chicago Resistance) 
and Dr Arthur Waskow (now with the 
Institute of Policy Studies in Washington), 
are able and serious men who have done 
good scholarly work. But their need to 
be involved in action, combined with their 
contempt for what they call ** court his¬ 
torians," seems to have led them to a 
special view of what historical studies are 
supposed to be about. You turn your back 
on the official sources which contain the 
estabWshment view of w‘hat happened, you 
go among the people, involve yourself in 
their lives and absoib their folk memories 
to arrive at a form of truth more in tunc 
with the needs of the present day. This is 
“ guerrilla hisitory.’’ Dr Woodward would 
call it a variant of existentialism. The new 
Left, to judge from this winter’s meeting 
of the American Historical Association has 


ound some new techniques and is groping 
a contemporary language ; but it is 
different from the old Left as to 


Lindsay in transit? 

Mr John Lindsay has been sworn in for his 
.second term as Mayor of New York City. 
Cvovernor Rockefeller has delivered his 
“ state of the state *’ address to the New 
York legislature in snow-bound Albany. 
Neither man made any bold new pro¬ 
posals for the coming year, leaving New 
Yorkers free to speculate on the really 
interesting question to be decided in the 
coming months: will Mayor Lindsay 
compete for Governor Rockefeiller’s job 
next November ? The fact that he has said 
that he will not means nothing. The 
Mayor would not run as a Repiiblican, 
his party affiliation before events forced 
him to seek re-election as an Independent. 
Governor Rockefeller, trying for his 
fourth term, is unchallengeable within the 
party. It would not be easy for Mr 
Lindsay to turn himself into a Democrat 
but he could make the running under 
the banner of the Liberal Party, which 
exists onily in New York anti which 
supported him in the mayoral race. 

If Mayor Lindsay is Governor 
Rockefeller’s principal irritant, he is not 
the only one. Five mayors of big cities 
in the state, along with Mr Lindsay, have 
formed themselves into a pressure group 
to demand that die state government do 
more to help the cities cope with their 
growing burdens. Specifically, the “ Big 
Six" wanted the state to assume gradu¬ 
ally the cost of tax-supported education, 
to cover in full whatever proportion of 
public welfare payments was not borne by 
the federal government and in general In 
share its tax revenues with the cities. 
Governor Rockefeller, who judiciously 
avoided asking for new state taxes in the 
coming year, promised that there would 
be at least some more money for cities. 
But, he said, massive federal aid was 
what the cities needed and the state itself 
was unfairly treated by Washington : of 
$22 billion contributed from New York 
in federal taxes, only “ seven cents on the 
doillar ’’ came back in the form of federal 
aid. The CJovernor made another sugges¬ 
tion which will win him Roman Catholic 
friends but cost him Jewish and liberal 
support: he proposed that the law be 
changed so that state aid could be given 
to Roman Catholic .schools. 

If not Mr Lindsay, who will run against 
Mr Rockefeller ? A possibility is Mr' 
Robert Morgenthau, the Democrat whom 
the Nixon Administration has just thrown 
out of his job as United States Attorney 
in New York and whom Mr Lindsay has 
snapped up as deputy mayor. Mr 
Morgenthau, colourless and thin-voiced, 
is none the less able and widely respected 
among Democrats ; he has already chal¬ 
lenged Mr Rockefeller —most unsuccess¬ 
fully—^for the Governorship in 1962. But 
Mr Morgenthau’s presence on the Lindsay 
team would do no harm to the Mayor 
should he himself seek the Democratic 
nomination. 



Ball at their feet 

What golf was to President Eisenhower 
footbal'l is to President Nixon—^and even 
more so, since he relaxes by watching the 
game on televiision, not by playing it. It 
is a taste that Mr Nixon shares with his 
square supporters in " Middle America," 
especially in the South. 'Fhanks to tele¬ 
vision, professiojual football has now 
become big business. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System paid $2.5 million for 
screening the Super Bowl game in New 
Orleans that ended the season last 
Sunday ; 57 million people are said to 
have watdhed, with another 80,000 in the 
stadium. A good football team is now 
valued at $10 million and before long one 
or more df them may offer shares to the 
public. 

But 'the attractiveness of this invest¬ 
ment would diisirftegrate if -there was any 
suggestion that the games were not 
entirely fair. And last week it was 
reported ‘that four players, including one 
who became the hero of the Kansas City 
Chiefs’ win at the Super Bowl a few days 
later, mig*ht be linked with a betting 
racket. The star was Mr Len Dawson 
and his perfect play was proof of his 
innocence to many viewers. President 
Nixon telephoned his congratulations 
while Mr Hubert Humphrey, on the losing 
side as usual, was commiserating with the 
defeated Minnesota Vikings. 

Mr Dawson and other players may be 
called to give evidence before a grand 
jury in Detroit, investigating charges 
brought by the Department of Justice 
against a group of bookmakers. Betting is 
illegal except on race courses, where about 
$5 billion is wagered on -the horses 
annually. 'But betting through book¬ 
makers has been growling rapidly and the 
amount of money now involved is 
estimated to be $50 billion a year. Base¬ 
ball, famous for tts honesty, is the 
favourite sport with betting j^ple but 
professional football comes next and the 
Super (Bowl is one of the year’s three 
leading events from the gamblen’ point of 
view. 
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Ceylon turns back to the capitalists 


Dcvelopinjar countries arc in¬ 
creasingly dependent on the 
private foreign investor. Tenns 
of trade have moved against 
them, and official aid is harder 
to get ; yet internal resources are 
insufficient to sustain rapid 
economic growth. So they call on 
the private investors capital. 
Private investment and lending 
in developing countries ro.se 
50% between 1966 and 1968 (to 
$5.8 bn). Yet developing 
countries are by no means ready 
to cope with an influx of private 
capital. 

Ceylon is a good case study, not 
just because it illustrate.s this 
point. But also because.: 
Typically it has relied on on<* 
principal staple export—tea, plus 
two subsidiary ones—rubber and 
coconut: the three together 

produce four-fifths of Ceylon’s 
export earnings. 

—It has a fair share of communal 
tensions. The populatiojt is 
12 mn. Two-thirds are Sinhalese. 
They arc Buddist and originally 
came from north India consider¬ 
ably over 2,000 years ago. 
Sinhalese in 1958 became the 
national language, a decision that 
provoked riots among the other 
major community, the Tamils. 
The Tamils from south India, 
are Hindus and comprise 
another quarter of the population. 
The population also includes a 
few pre-Sinhalcsc Veddas, plus 
remnants of Portuguew', Dutch 


and British occupations. 

—^By developing country 
standards Ceylon is politically 
stable. Indeed, Westminster-stylc 
democracy is .still working. 
Elections take place regularly. 
FA-ery five or ten years a 
government is voted out of office. 
—Oylonese government 
economic policy has followed the 
usual post-indepcndcncc partem. 
Up to 195,6 governments were 
moderate and, allegedly, 
dominated by Christians. The 
Bandaranaike government {1956 
onwards), was Sinhale.se 
nationalist, and ended Ceylon's 
defence agreement with Britain. 
Under this government, and that 
o* Mr Bandaranaike's widenv 
{h)6o- 65,), Ceylon passed through 
a phase of economic nation¬ 
alism and alienated foreign inves¬ 
tors by nationalising various 
interests (e.g. insurance) without 
adequate compensation. These 
question.s, however, have now 
been mo.sily settled. The present 
government largely represent.^ 
fanners’ interests. Once again 
foreign investment is in favour. 

State expansion 

At first sight the country has 
got on well without private 
enterprise. For a country of its 
size and development, it has a 
surprising number of indu.stries, 
many of them helped by United 
Nations experts (of which 400 


have visited the country in the 
past few years). The capacity of 
the cement industry was increased 
recently from 8o,0()«) tons a year 
10 270,000 tons. In 1968 con¬ 
sumption was 430,000 tons, and 
the government’s aim is to be 
self-sufficient, exploiting th<* 
country’s large resources of clay 
and limestone. Imports of 
ceramics have been dispensed 
with, and the country is looking 
for export markets?. A flour mill 
is being financed by the Soviet 
Union, and a tannery is being 
established with Czech aid. The.sc’ 
are ju.st a few examples of the 
many import-.saving, protected, 
publicly owned industries. 

It has been argued that private 
enterprise i.s simply not 
interested in import-substitution 
indu.stries. 


Without competition 

Maybe. But lack of competition 
has undesirable effects in the best 
of circumstances, and there have 
been major scandals about 
inefficiency in the public sector. 
Now the government is more 
friendly towards private industry, 
and is prepared to grant the u.sual 
tax holidays for desirable 
projects. A deal for British 
Lcyland to manufacture trucks 
is typical of the new era. There 
is also improved scope for 
getting finance for private enter¬ 
prise projects from international 
oi^anisations. 

The fact is that Ceylon not only 
needs the foreign investor’s 
capital, but also his expertise, for 
developing some of the now- 
uncxploited potential of the 
Ceylonese economy. Tea is one 
example. Ceylon tea is very 
special, as the Ceylonese arc 
quick to point out. There is a lot 
of inferior Ceylon tea which is 
exported to poorer areas such as 
the Arab countries ; this is grown 
in low-lying districts. But it is its 
higb^grown tea which makes 
Ceylon famous. This has a very 
strong flavour and normally 
fetches a high price. English 
blenders include nearly a fifth of 
Ceylonese leaf in a packet of 
Indian tea to improve its taste. 
But now 

—the world tea maricet looks 
saturated (especiallv in Britain 
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which takes a third of Ceylon’s 
output). 

—there is world-wide over¬ 
production 

—other countries like Kenya are 
competing very effectively with 
Ceylon in producing high-grown, 
high-quality tea. The consequent 
slump in tea prices has disrupted 
the entire economy. 


Tea deficiencies 

In th(^ circumstances public 
enteiprise, with its narrow, 
import-saving mentality, is worse 
than useless* What needed is 
the expertise of the intemational 
concern. Many of the old tea 
planters, moitly Britlri)^ have 
long since sold out, and those 
that are left are hanlly models 
of puMiessive modem manage¬ 
ment. The biggest companies, like 
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Brooke Bond, have divernfied 
into other countries. The rump 
of the Industiy has neglected both 
capital investment and marketing. 
Most people will only buy Ceylon 
tea as part of a blend, despite 
its renowned quality. This is 
because it is expensive and 
because it is too strong on its own 
for most palates. Thcrcfofe, 
despite the efforts of the Ceylon 
Tea Centre, the industry has 
been tied to the overall demand 
for tea. But it has neglected 
the possibility of substantially 
boosting sales by modem pro¬ 
motion methods. The fact that 
there is such an enormous dis¬ 
parity between the tea-drinking 
habits of the British and the rest 
of the world suggests that con¬ 
siderable scope for marketing 
docs exist. Yet the current policy 
of the tea-producing nations, 
backed by United Nations experts, 
is to concentrate on limiting 
production rather than increasing 
sales. Here is one area where the 
old colonial entrepreneurs clearly 
lack the energy to innovate, and a 
new generation of innovators has 
failed to emerge ; and where the 
services of Madison Avenue may 
be more useful than the United 
Nations’. 


Gem potential 

Mining is another example of 
unexploited potential. The bulk 
of foreign private investment in 
the developing countries goes into 
the extractive industries. But 
it is unevenly spread There has 
been heavy investment in some 
areas (c.g. Middle East fur oil; 
Zambia for copper), while in 
many countries the surface has 
literally not been .scratched. Cey¬ 
lon is famous for it.s precious 
stones. But its gem industry con¬ 
sists lately of surface mining; 
i.c. individual peasants paddling 
around in malarial swamps. Most 
of the output is smuggled. Imports 
of Ceylonese gcm.«» into the 
United States are reputed 10 be 
five times the official export figure. 
Smuggling is one kind of start 
in entrepreneurship. But hs pro¬ 
portions suggest that there is an 
uncxp.lorcd potential for more 
serious mining. The decision of 
the laigc mining companies to 
neglect Ceylon may be quite right 
from their own point of view, 
since over-production merely Icad.s 
to lower prices. But lower prices 
can sometimes stimulate consump¬ 
tion. Perhaps local governments, 
with United Nations’ help, could 
look more closely at ways of 
encouraging prospecting. 

Plenty of paddy 

By contrast rice production shows 
how latent potential can be 
^ploitMl, provided appropriate 
incentives arc offered. Tradition¬ 
ally Ceylon has imported rice. 
However, in four years domestic 
rice production has risen 40% 


through the use of new, high- 
yielding strains of rice, and ferd- 
lisers. But peasant farmers w-ould 
never have adopted these new¬ 
fangled ideas unless the govern¬ 
ment had deliberately raised the 
price of rice and given them an 
incentive to grow more. 

But if a bigger role in Ceylonese 
economic development is now to 
be played by private enterprise, 
and in particular foreign private 
enterprise, new problems will crop 
up. The population is in fact 
wdl-educatcd, mostly being 
literate. But it is predominantly 
rural. Experience in Japan and 
elsewhere shows that it take.s 
decades for peasants to learn com¬ 
mercial and industrial habits, so 
as to permit the growth of 
indigenous business firms, capable 
of competing with the multi¬ 
national companies. Ceylon’s 
dilemma therefore is that if it 
allows unrestricted entry to 
foreign industry, local initiative 
will be crushed. But if it controls 
this entry too strictly, appallingly 
low standards of efficiency w'ill 
persist. Two recent examples arc: 
—60,000 package holidays had to 
be turned down because no one 
had bothered to build any hotels. 
—laige export orders for flowers 
were lost because nobody would 
undertake regular delivery to 
Ceylonese airports. 

The fact is that the Ceylonese* 
have had little experience of 
modern, efficient private enter¬ 
prise. Tea plantations were mostly 
inefficient. As in most agricultural 
scK:ictie.s business as an occu|>ation 
is looked down on. Such enlre- 
prcncur.s as there arc have often 
been able to get away almost 
literally with murder. In many 
Asian societies a man’s rcsfionsi- 
bility to his neighbour is insigni¬ 
ficant compared with his very 
great responsibility to his family. 
Many Asian civil .seivant.s start 
off by regarding foreign private 
enterprise with a jaundiced eye. 
Their suspicions are only 
heightened when disinterested 
foreign consultancy has so often 
proved to be a device for .selling 
labour-saving machinery, to 
countries with no need to save 
labour. Consequently administra¬ 
tive procedures arc often over- 
suspiciously slow. One American 
banker, himself accustomed to 
approving $20 mn of business a 
day, found it took three months 
to get approval from the Cey¬ 
lonese goveniment for a $200,000 
investment. In such circumstances 
it is hardly suiprising that some 
multinational companies conclude 
that it is best to foigct about 
countries the size of Ceylon. 

Danger of usury 

The world Food and AgricuHure 
Orginisation has estimated that 
to aclueve an annual increase of 
3-4% ia primary agriculture aouth 
of the SiLbara will Kquirt a 
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giwth rate of 7% in the indus¬ 
tries allied to agriculture, with 
some of them (e.g. feitiUicni and 
pc.sticidcs) growing faster sffU. The 
know-how for developing these 
industries will be bought from 
foreign firms anyway, in one form 
or another. In each country (and 
indeed, with each project) there 
is a danger that the price will 
be so high that the jioorer nation.^ 
will merely leap from colonial 
bondage into usury. However, 
the price of repaying the forcigti 
private investor is commonly 
e.\aggerated. Foreign companies 
tend to rcmve.st a high pn>portinn 
of earnings locally. And nobody 
can calculate the technological 
spin-off from their prc.sencc. Con¬ 
siderations of thi.s .sort, now 


impelling Ceylon to rum back to 
th<? jp^te InueMofT, apply 
throRitboat mokt of the devekMung 
worid. 

Ceylon is lu{% ihat borrow¬ 
ing is rtUl low. in Madpit to 
exports, and high eomp^^ wi’ib 
the cost of repaynieiits. Develop¬ 
ing countries as'a whole are facing 
a growing cash crisis, as the 
cost of repaying earlier debts 
approaches the level of new bor¬ 
rowing (see chart). But even the 
countries of south Asia and the 
Middle East, such as Ceylon, 
which arc shelling out only 4o7o 
of new borrowings in debt service, 
will be paying out alnio.st as much 
as they are receiving in fresh 
funds. One way out is to borrow 
more heavily. 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE PARTiCUUR 

Decision in Government 
By Jeremy Bray. 

Gollancz. 320 pages. 60s. 

Dr Bray's 'book has acquired a certain 
notoriety‘since it is widely believed tliat 
he was sacked from the Wilson govern¬ 
ment, in whidi he was a junior minister, 
for writing it. Why, it is hard to say, since 
he offers no detailed di.sagrcemenl with 
the Crovemment's handling of the 
economy, and general criticism only by 
imj)lication. Moreover no one could be 
more fair in recognising the administra¬ 
tive and technical difficulties in the way 
of improving the economic management 
of the economy or in giving credit where 
steps are already being taken to correct 
widely recognised defects. From start to 
fin'ish, notliing could be flatter in style 
than this hook, or less scandalous. 

Nevertheless its whole raison d’etre is 
that the present system of economic 
decision-making in this country' is inade¬ 
quate. I’he basic test for inadequacy is 
Britain’s poor economic perfonnance 
relative to that of other countrie.s. The 
a.ssumption is therefore that if our 
management of demand had been better 
we would have come higher in the growth 
league. It can be equally plausibly argued 
that the most sophisticated management 
of the economy would not have raised 
the British growth rate by more than 
half of one per cent a year. But it is still 
reasonable to argue that a lot of mistakes 
have been made and that one should be 
able to change the system to avoid making 
.so many in the future. There are of course 
mistakes and mistakes. There can be 
errors of strategy (such as the decision 
not to devalue until 1967) that no amount 
of tinkering with the governmental 
machine can avoid. There may be faults 
built into the system that could be 
corrected without basically altering the 
way the system works, such as an 
inadequate statistical service. And lastly 
the whole system may be oriented in the 
wrong direction. Dr Bray has something 
to say at all these levels, but his basic 
thesis is concerned with the last one. 

Put very crudely Dr Bray ai^es 
something as follows. The present system 
of economic management deals mainly 
with ag^egates on a national scale. This 
system IS inadequate for three reasons. 
In/the first place the key relationship, 
that Jbetween output and capaci^, is a 
false one. The pi*ijiciple of steering the 
economy is to xeep one related to the ^ 
other in such a wy tlmt we get the right 
leveL'^jiPsptsrts, inflation and so 00. But 


there is no way of knowing at any point 
of time what the real relationship is since 
our measurement of capacity is derived 
from that of output. It is like driving a 
car by looking out of the rear window. 
Secondly, by looking at aggregates we 
have no way of knowing what structural 
changes are taking place in the economy 
that will force us to operate on the 
economy differently. For instance it is 
clear that a good many of the fiscal 
measures taken over the last few years 
just did not do what they were expected 
to do. ITiirdly, it is 'impossible just by 
operating on national aggregates to 
maximise productivity at a national or 
regional level. Any one mix of national 
policies will have a perverse effect on 
certain industries or regions. 

The answer, according to Dr Bray, is 
to disaggregate. He beheves that total 
supply and demand could be much better 
balanced if control were exercised through 
balancing supply and demand in the 
individual components of the economy 
(at the industry and plant level it would 
be possible, too, to obtain a direct measure 
of capacity). But, of course, it is impossible 
to operate on one section of the economy 
without affecting others, however specific 
arc the regulators used. Dr Bray’s thesis 
would therefore require a vastly more com¬ 
plicated model of the economy, unless 
one takes the other road suggested by 
Dr Bray’s argument. For if present 
economic management is either useless or 
perverse, as he suggests, why not return 
to the pure market economy, in which 
the price mechanism is precisely tlie tool 
of disaggregation that he is looking for? 
Although he rather lamely dismisses a 
return to laisser faire as impracticable, 
he obviously, as a good socialist, finds this 
alternative rather disturbing, since a good 
deal of the book, in one way or another, 
is Wasted in an apologia for government 
intervention, including a diversion into 
political philosophy. 

There are certainly plenty of good 
reasons why government should increase 
ingly be involved in economic activity 
at all levels. What is of real interest is 
the kind of government machine that 
would be necessary to operate the Bray 
framework, and on this aspect the author 
spends too little of his time. Nor is it dear 
that the most complicated economic 
model would be eble to reconcile the 
dtflfevent denumds of individual sectors. 


And whatever success the government 
has at the gra.ssroots, there is still the 
prubleni of managing total demand and 
of the eternal balance of payments con¬ 
straint. Dr Bray has some good criticisms 
to make about the national accounts and 
short-term forecasting. But a budget 
judgment still has to be made. Neverthe¬ 
less he provides the first reasoned defence 
of the supply s^ide approach to the 
economy, as opposed to the traditional 
demand side approach, to come, $0 far, 
from a government that has paid much 
lip service to it. 

THE ROYAL STAGE 

Survey of London : Volume XXV, The 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane and the 
Royal Optra House, Covvnt Garden 

Edited by F. H. Sheppard. 

The Athlone Press for the Greater London 
Council. 147 pages plus plates. £6. 

The late.st volume in the Greater London 
Council’s Survey of London comes up to 
the excellent standard of the series, and 
also stands on its own as a unique con¬ 
tribution to theatrical history. Dr F. H. 
W. Sheppard and his team of researchers 
have done a fine job. Their subject is 
the two theatre.s granted royal patents at 
the Restoration and thus a monopoly that 
lasted, in theory at least, for nearly two 
hundred years. Unlike some earlier 
volumes this one reaches well into the 
present century, and includes such near 
disasters as the road which Covent Gar¬ 
den’s owners proposed to run through the 
site of tlie theatre in the 1930s. 

Today’s financial crises and Arts Coun¬ 
cil subventions look cosy l)eside the par¬ 
lous state both theatres seem to have 
been in for most of their nistory. Save 
for the rare appearance of really efheient 
managers, the heirs of the original letters 
patent (subdivided into minute fraction.s 
over the years) seldom made much money 
from their right. Both theatres, especially 
Drury Lane, were disastrously fire-prone— 
hence the sequence of distinguished 
buildings, here documented and depicted 
with devotion and grace. 

Social and economic historians will find 
most fasoinaltion in the chapters on the 
management of the two theatres. Bitchi¬ 
ness and clashes of personality seem 
endemic in the theatre scene. For example, 
the two rich tradesmen, Harris and 
Ruitherford, who took over the manage¬ 
ment of Covent Garden in 1767 relied on 
a young aotor by name of Powell to run it 
for them. But -the playwright George 
Cohnan, who joined the partnership, 
wanted to exclude Powell from the profits 
on awxount of his “vanity, Folly, expen¬ 
siveness and other Pernicious qualities.” 
Rows over ticket prices are nothing new 
either, though the Garden would be 
unlikely today to be overrun by people 
anpily demandling the right to halKprice 
tickets after the third act, as hapj:^ned 
in 1763 during a performance of Ame*s 
Artaxerxes. 
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A MAN FOR OUR SEASON 

Cardinal de Rctz: The Anatoiny of a 

Conspirator 

By J. H. M. Salmon. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 447 pages. 63s. 

The life of Jean Francois Paul de Gondi, 
Cardinal de Retz, reflects like a set of 
carefully contrived mirrors the most 
diverse and contradictory element.s of 
seventeenth century France, from the 
exploits of d’Artagnan to the meditations 
of Blaise Pascal. Yet, while the mixture 
of libidinous intrigue, high politics, 
demagogy and Corneillian play-acting 
could hardly have been found outside the 
France of the ancien regime, Retz was 
very much a man for our season as well. 
In his search for his own indentity, in 
his attempt in the Memoirs to recreate 
his life as a work of art, he anticipates 
many of the artistic preoccupations of the 
twentieth century. 

Professor Salmon rightly puts this search 
at the centre of his work, revealing an 
awareness of the problems attending the 
writing of history and, more especially, 
of biography. It is unlikely that Retz 
would have approved this endeavour, for 
he himself despised the work of academic 
historians: “ reflect, 1 beg you,” he wrote, 
“ on the usele.ssness of the research which 
is every day conducted into the remotest 
centuries by these studious academics.” 
How appalled he would have been, or 
affected to be, at the profusion of 
historical monographs today. Yet Profes.sor 
Salmon’s undertaking is thoroughly vindi¬ 
cated by this scholarly and perceptive 
portrait of a remarkable, indeed astound¬ 
ing, cleric. 

Appointed coadjutor-bishop of Paris In 
1643 at the age of thirty, after an arduous 
apprenticeship in sexual indulgence, Retz 
became one of the most active opponents 
of the Mazarin regime, manipulating the 
popular forces of Paris in 1648-49 with 
cynical skill and resounding success. He 
understood very early that the es.sential 
elements in effective popular disturbance 
were neither rich bourgeois nor down-and- 
outs, but artisans and labourers. After 
hi.s early triumphs, however, he seems 
never quite to have found his balance : 
pre-eminent as a demagogue he lacked 
some quality essential for success in court 
intrigue. His constant vaulting from one 
horse to another in the mid-stream of the 
Fronde was brilliantly spectacular as an 
acrobatic feat, but politically ruinous. Yet 
defeat did not end his capacity for exploit 
and display. In 1654 he escaped from 
imprisonment in the chateau of Nantes, 
after being lowered down the walls by an 
enormously strong abbe called RousseaXi ; 
finding refuge in Rome he look a major 
part in the manoeuvres that ultimately led 
to the election of Pope Alexander VIT ; 
exiled from Rome he wandered for some 
years in the Netherlands, consoled by a 
pretty servant-girl named Annetje, until 
he was allowed back to France in 1662 ; 
and finally in 1675 he astonished the 
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polite world by entering, for a time, the 
Abbey of St Mihiel. 

Professor Salmon’s book suffers from 
some lack of balance and clarity. The 
account of Retz’s wanderings after 1654 
is too extended in comparison with the 
treatment accorded to the more important 
manoeuvres of 1649-52. Nor does the 
rationale of those manoeuvres ever become 
wholly clear. Perhaps even the partici¬ 
pants themselves never really knew what 
they were doing ; and it is in any case 
impossible to explain something as com¬ 
plex a.s the Fronde thnmgh the biography 
of one of its protagonists. But, if the 
narrative is sometimes obscure, Professor 
Salmon gives us what is more inqxirtant : 
an insight into Retz’s character and into 
the intellectual milieu of the time, especi¬ 
ally into ilie influence of Corneille's ideal 
of self-realisation through action. This is 
a book to be read by anyone interested in 
the varieties of human personality. 

PLAYING POSSUM 

Indians in Malaysia and Singapore 

By Sinnappah Arasaratnarn. 

Oxford University Press for the Institute 
of Race Relations. 227 pages. 25s. 

I’liis .short survey or long essay on tlie 
largesvt Indian community overseas is 
perfect of its type. Written by a professor 
ol history at the University of Malaya 
and published for the In.stitute of Race 
Rclation.s, it is .sparing of both words and 
emotion, while rich in accuracy, judg¬ 
ment and clarity of expre.ssiop. A liistorian 
who can write .s«) well .should write more. 

The Indians in Singajjore and West 
Malaysia (there are virtually none in East 
Malaysia) are a largely forgotten and 
ignored minority, playing possum between 
the political and racial ambitions of 
Malays and Chinese Yet there arc a 
million of them, some 10 per cent of 
the population, and they have the longest 
tradition of any immigrant community 
in Malaysia. There are Indian inscriptions 
of the fourth and fifth centuries in 
Kedah ; the whole basis of Malay culture 
is Indian, going back to centuries of asso¬ 
ciation across the bay of Bengal before 
the coming of Islam to south-east Asia. 

But that long association is of little 
help to the majority of present-day 
Indians in Malaysia, who are the descen¬ 
dants of plantation and other labourers 
recruited from India in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Almost all came 
from southern India or from the Tamil 
areas of Ceylon ; the great majority are 
Tamils from Madras state. 'Fhe author 
describes well, with documentation and 
figures from primary sources, the early 
system of recruitment of indentured labour 
for the Malayan plantations (stopped in 
1910), the moves of the government of 
India to regulate conditions oC employ¬ 
ment, the successive labour enactment.s of 
the Malayan government aimed at 
improving housing, health and education, 
and the eventual banning of further 
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/ before the second world 

ie Tamils in Malaya were 
dent community, cfbpendent 
nt for protection of their 
/n their employers for both 
housing. With the Japanese 
that security disappeared ; 
>00 died as laiwurers on the 
;ailway ; and the personality of 
/il community grew perforce. The 
makes clear the impact in those 
stances of the Japanese-sponsored 
.1 National Army, under the nation- 
leadership of Subash Chandra Bose, 
me aspect of the cultural magnetism 
Mother India on all Indians and as a 
cans of* finding an identity in the con- 
iitions of hungry chaos during the 
Japanese occupation. 

After the war, the lndian.s organised 
themselves as part of the new Malayan 
scene. The modern responsible trade union 
movement, particularly among the planta¬ 
tion workers, is their creation. The Malay¬ 
sian Indian Congress became one of the 
three elements in the Alliance government. 
Indian policy has been to live quietly and 
stay out of trouble, in effect leaving the 
Chinese to do the racial bargaining with 
the Malays. But they have not l^een 
lacking in self-help ; alone of the com¬ 
munities they have had a strong vested 
interest in the retention of the plantation 
system of agriculture ; frightened of the 
break-up of estates and its effect on their 
employment and social life, an Indian 
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cx)-operative with over 50,000 members 
has bought and operates over 30,000 acres 
of estates. 

One can only hope that the Malays 
and Chinese will continue to recogni.se the 
vast majority of Malaysian Indians as the 
good and productive citizens that they 
are. llicir cultural links with India, and 
the isolation of so many of them in racial 
communities on plantations cut off from 
the main stream of Malaysian life, make 
full integration unlikely in this century. 

SOLDIERS AND GOVERNORS 

I'hc Norman Achievement, 1050-1100 
By David C. Douglas. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, 287 pages, fios. 

Professor David Douglas crowned a life¬ 
time of re.search into the history of 
Normandy and Anglo-Nomian England 
with a biography of William the Con¬ 
queror, and he now reminds Englishmen 
that the Norman Conquest had an even 
more remarkable egunterpart in the 
establishment of Norman rule in southern 
Italy and Sicily. After an avalanche of 
lx)oks commemorating the ninth cente¬ 
nary of the Battle of Hastings this is a 
point Which needs stiessing: Professor 
Douglas does it admirably in this book. 

In Italy the Normans’ achievement was 
based upon the activity of groups of men 
who were little more than cattle thieves 
and bandits, who blundered into a world 
where Byzantine and German emp¬ 
erors, the papacy, Moslems and local 
princes contended for power—and who 
then exploited these struggles to the full. 
For, before Duke William had defeated 
the English, the Nomian principalities in 
Italy were protected by the Pope ; while 
by 1100 “Roger, ‘the great Count,’ was 
. , . supreme over all Sicily.” The king¬ 
dom of Roger’s successors was as power¬ 
ful a.s any other in Europe and, very 
probably, richer. 

Political domination in both north and 
south seems to have been achieved by 
similar military methods. The Normans 
at Foggia in 1053 apparently made suc¬ 
cessful use of cavalry, as Duke William 
did at Hastings ; in 1084 Count Roger 
realised (as William did in 1066) that 
the conquest of Sicily would be impo.ssible 
unless he controlled his own fleet ; both 
in England and in the south conquest 
was consolidated by the control, and 
extensive building, of castles. At all times 
—even if generally in the last resort— 
these Normans reacted with terrible vio¬ 
lence against obstacles standing in the 
way of their political ambitions. 
(k)n’temporaries often justified Nor¬ 
man military succes.s in religious 
terms (the devout William, whose army 
carried a papal banner, was contrasted 
with the sacrilegious Harold), and this 
hook discusses whether the Normans were 
conditioned “ by a genuine enthusiasm . . . 
for the ideals of the Holy War ” or whether 
they merely exploited these ideals for 
tlieir own ends : and, for those who 



feel superior to the Christian warriors 
of the Middle Ages, Professor Douglas 
makes some tart comparisons with modern 
ideological warfare. 

But there was more to the Norman 
achievement than military success : 
Norman rulers provided strong govern¬ 
ment and efficient administration whether 
in Normandy, England, or Italy. The 
impression in this field seems to be that 
they adapted and exploited native 
methods of administration and existing 
institutions, but were not themselves 
creative, for, in order to understand 
Norman government of England and 
Italy, it is necessary to appreciate the 
methods of the Anglo-Saxons or of the 
Greeks and Byzantines. The same impres¬ 
sion is left after Professor Douglas’s dis¬ 
cussion of the scholars and artists produced 
in the Norman world, although this 
impression docs not quite agree with his 
own conclusions. The Normans used the 
great wealth they gained through con¬ 
quest to .shower money on favoured 
religious estal)lishments, and to commis¬ 
sion works of art from the best masters 
of the age ; but the art of the ” Italian " 
Normans belongs to the traditions of the 
Mediterranean and the Byzantine Empire, 
that of the “English” Normans to the 
very different northern tradition. A 
tourist acquainted with Durham 
cathedral experiences a whollv different 
visual world on entering any of the build¬ 
ings of Norman Italy—and this fact 
surely proves that the Normans were 
patrons rather than creative artists. 

There are most helpful family-trees ; 
but the quality of the illustrations is very 
disappointing (in particular tho.se of the 
monuments of Norman Sicily). 

POET-ARTIST 

Blake’s Visionary Universe 
By John Beer. 

Manchester University Press. 488 pages. 
70s. 

This volume, tt^cther with “ Blake’s 
Humanism,” published in 1968, establishes 
Dr Beer as one of the foremost Eng;lish 
expositors of this endlessly fascinating, 
dauntingly difficult poet and artist. The 
two books complement one another, and 
provide a coherent exegesis of the themes 
that Blake embodied in lyric and prophetic 
utterance or in graphic form. They do 
not have to be read consecutively. Readers 
mainly interested in tlie social and politi¬ 
cal aspects of Blake’s work would get 
more satisfaction out of the earlier study. 
Those to whom his myth-making is of 
prime importance will find much persua¬ 
sive elucidation in “ Blake’s Visionary 
Universe.” The literary commentary is 
much strengthened by Dr Beer’s constant 
reference to Blake’s illustrative designs. 
There arc a good many pundits who 
ignore the inter-relatedness of Blake’s 
poetic and pictorial symbolism. The plates 
in this and the previous volume are 
extremely well chosen. They are not con- 
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fined to Blake's own designs, but include 
examples of pictures that may have 
influenced his iconography. 

Dr Beer wears his learning unobtru¬ 
sively, and does not present his interpreta¬ 
tions as though they were incontrovertible. 
Not all of them, by any means, command 
assent. But what makes Ihrn a notable 
commentator is his grasp of the whole of 
Blake's work, and his recognition that he 
was a man whose ideas and attitude 
remained flexible and exploratory. I’oo 
many commentators have tried to make 
Blake systematic, and have forced mean¬ 
ings into what he wrote in order to 
maintain their own consistency. Dr Beer 
shows the inter-connections and develop¬ 
ments of certain constant tlienies in 
Blake's art, but leaves us with the impres¬ 
sion that he was a genius never fully 
able to realise his immense ambitions. 

ANTI-TRUST RECONSIDERED 

'rhe llicory of Imperfect Coitipcddoti: 

A Radical Rc cun st rue lion 

By Donald Dewey. 

Columbia University Press. 217 pages, 
67s 6d. 

Professor Dewey, of Ckilumbia University, 
packs a g<K)d deal of interesting and 
important analysis and several provoca¬ 
tive opinions and judgments in tliis short 
hook. He is devastating in his scrutiny ol 
the present state of the theory of imper¬ 
fect competition, and demolishes the 
famous tangency solution. He deals 
thoroughly with the notion of stay-out " 
(or “ limit ”) pricing, and reaches more 
sensible conclu.sions tlian is done in oilier 
treatments of this subject. He is helpful 
on the “ instability " of oligopoly, and the 
role of the law in the United States m 
the preservation nf oligopoly situations. 
His discussion of economic warfare ” i.s 
a useful corrective u> recent work which 
suggests the commercial irrationality of 
such “ warfare ” practices as predatory 
price-cutting—althfiugh his observations 
and analysis do not, of course, throw light 
on the question whether such practices in 
fact are, or would lie, commonly used. 

There is much in this short hook for 
the economics .specialist, and those 
interested in economic policy in the 
industry field. I'he discu.s.siion of product 
differentiation and advertising is one 
example (dhapter 5). If Professor Dewey’s 
conclusions here are not startling, he docs 
help to explain why economists have sue h 
difficulties with tlie subject. I'he main 
interest, however, turns on the application 
of economic analysis to monopoly and 
anti-trust policies. 

On this subject, Professor Dewey 
asserts that “ static economic theory can 
he used to cstaljlish a presumption that 
most rules of this sort [i.e. " legal rules that 
restrict freedom of contract in the 
interest of ‘ promoting competition ’ ”] 
will reduce economic welfare” (page 197, 
our italics). One can go along with this, 
more especially as he refers to presump¬ 


tion ” and not certainty ” and hini.self 
explains why there can he no “ certainty ** 
(page 197-Hj. But on page 199 we find this 
far holder statement, no li»nger confined 
to economic statics : “ No intellectually 
lespectahle argument for anti-trust-can be 
advanced that does not rest .squarclv on 
the value judgment that some amount of 
econoinir welfare ought to he sacrificed 
to ensure some amount of intra-industrv 
competition,'' I'hus, without any prior 
reasoning, argument, or appeal to empiri¬ 
cal work, Mr Dewey is saying, in elloct. 
that “.some amount of intia-iiidusii\ com¬ 
petition ” is bound to produce woz‘.se econ¬ 
omic-welfare results than a .smaller amount 
of Competition, in terms of such things as 
levels of cost and of price. 'I'he least one 
can say is, “ not proven,” or, less caut- 
iou.sh, “not likely.” But Mr T)ewe\'s 
holdnevs has the gieat virtue (^f making 
one reconsider tlic u.sua] jii.stihratrons of 
;jnti-tru.st, whether il takeN the form of 
the American or the Britisli varit'tv. And 
he does not make the mistake of some 
American specialists in this field irr l[link¬ 
ing that a demonstration that an econ¬ 
omic policy reduces economic welfare is 
enough to condemn that policy : 

the task of econonrii5t.s is not to defend 
the rlainis of erononue welfare a.i^ainst 
alternative social goals—even thougli we 
often do play this role because we discover 
that nobody else will. 

DTHER BDDKS 

'f'nii Intkrnational Atlas. George Philip 
'j')7 pages. cCib los. 

Sin<c their first tneeling in ai the- C:hi<ago 
oHne of Rand McNally (the ArnerKan cruinter- 
part of (iCorge Philip), u team of international 
experts has freqxiently met to plan the produc¬ 
tion of this atlas, which is international in con¬ 
cept and execution. Cartographers as tar 
afield as Sten kholm, Stuttgart, London, 'Tokyo, 
Budapest and Chicago lia\e contributed to its 
production, and the work is a (redit to ilierii 
and those responsible for coordination. Six 
ba.si( scales hiive been ust'd, eac h with its own 
style for easy comparison of one region with 
another All maps are shown in relief by hill 
shading, which gives a three-diriensional cffeei. 
But the legibility of the lettering sufFeis some¬ 
what from the dark colours at high levels. 
Place names are shown in the local spelling 
together with the English spelling ffir the more 
important towns. ’I'hcue are afl;, pages of maps, 
including 74 nietropoliun area maps, and a 
section at the fnnu deals with inati’s environ¬ 
ment. Over 160,000 entries appe-ar in the- index 
preceded bv statistical information im hiding 
population figu^'es. 'This is a comprehensive 
work and sets a new standard in atlas design 
and compilation. 

Thk Law On Noise. Noise Abatement Society. 
76 pages. 2IS. 

Quiet enjoyment ” is what the law says the 
public has a right to enjoy ; the Noise Abatc*- 
menl Society has therefore collected, without 
comment, all tho.se clauses in the law that 
define when and where noise c:an be said to 
interfere with that right. Hardly light reading, 
hut it is surprising how precise the law is about, 
for example, the way noise is to be measured, 
where the microphones are to be placed, and 
how much sound proofing must be used in 
ordinary buildings. 

Trade Liberalisation and Transportation in 
International Trade. By John M. Munro. 
Toronto University Press. London: Oxford 
Umrersity Press. 213 pages. 44s. 

Whitaker's Almanack, 1970. (102nd edition,) 

/. Whitaker. 1,236 pages. 30s. 



INTERNATIONAL 

CURRENCY 

REVIEW 


Contonts of January issue : 

Peter Jay on Conditions for a 
Common European Currency plus 
articles on the Future of the UK 
Dollar Premium—the US Dollar— 
the Pound—the Japanese Yen— 
the Deutsche Mark—the Italian 
Lire—the French Franc—the Bel¬ 
gian Franc. 


Six issues a year—by subscrip¬ 
tion, 12 guineas a year in UK, 
US $40 overseas (by airmail). 


12, Duke Street St. James's, 
London, SW1. Tel. 01-930 2437. 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(Continental Edition) 1969/70 


Parents listed to show subsidiaries and 
assodate.s 

Subsidiaries and associates iisted to 
show parents. 

Available in two volumes price £14 post 
free UK as follows ; 


Volume I Volume 2 


Austria 

West Germany 
Switzerland 
Denmark 
Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 
US/Western 
Europe 
(excl. UK) 


Belgium and 
Luxembourg 
France 
Holland 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 

US/Western 
Europe 
(excl. UK) 


Each volume obtainable separately price 
£9 post free UK. 

The Board of Trade Journal writes of 
the Continental and UK Editions: ** Both 
these publications, growing steadily 
larger in successive annual editions, 
have now firmly established themselves 
as essential tools in any commercial 
library." 


Now available through booksellers 
or from the publisher 


O.W.ROSKILL^CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, SWL 
Who Owns Whom (UK Edition) 1969 Is 
£11 post free: It hag four supplements 
published June, September, December, 
1969 and March 1970 price €1 10s Od the 
set of four post free. Also available: 
Who Owns whom (International sub¬ 
sidiaries of US Companies) 1969, price 
£7 post free. 
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DearSir: 

\buha^aF^i& 

predkameiit. 

Did you know? 


I f you make things, or trade in them, you 
need to read these 31 words about 
Australia and the Pacific: 

Australia consists of relatirely few people 
surrounded hy enormous natural resources. 

(You know about the gold and the beef and 
the wool, but did you know that this year 
weVe exporting around $8oom. of minerals?' 

And while Australia hustles to exploit its 
resources, the Pacific Basin is preparing an almost 
limitless market for Australian products. (Indonesia alone 
has 100 million people; as their standard of living rises 
their demand for goods w'ill be electrifying.) 

So the Pacific is going tt) boom mightily. 

What will you do about it? You must choose betw'een 
going into Australia and staying out. 


Neither is going to be easy. Stay out now, 
and you may find yourself excluded from 
the richest development market the 
world has ever known. 

Come in, and you’re going to need a lot 
of energy. (A market our size is not 
going to be exploited just by dropping a 
line to an agent.) 

That’s your Pacific predicament. 

Suggestion: Re-read those 31 w'ords. 'Phink about 
them, and about your company’s progress in the next 
twenty years. If that makes your decision any easier, we 
would very much like to help. For a start, would you 
accept an 80-page book called “Establishment of Industry 
in .Australia’'? Simply contact our Head Office—the 
address is below. 



Keeping up with Australia is a full-time Job. Ours. 

^AJSZ.Bank 

Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 

Head Office: 71 Comhill, London E.C.3 Tel: 01-283 1281 

with E. S. & A. Bank, a member of Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited 
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Nil Return 

Not the best-ever trade performance in December, but still a comfortable one. And the 
Ministry of Technology is quite bullish in its forecasts of manufacturing 
investment. But there are still two reasons for worry 


I'hi* news about Britain's overst^as trade remains cheerful. 
With inward glee, the Board of Trade managed to balance 
the books for December, so confounding equally the prophets 
of gloom, who had forecast that a deficit would reappear, and 
the smaller camp of optimists, who had expected Britain to 
record a surplus for the fifth month running. As this time the 
only obvious ' special factor ” should have pushed up imports, 
zero was not a bad out-turn. Foreign exchange markets liked 
it, but not, understandably, euphorically : sterling remained 
where it had been before the news, just nudging up to par. 
The London stock market showed its appreciation more 
enthusiastically by marking up leading industrial shaie price's 
on Tuesday afternoon, as a prelude to e\’c-n greater buoyancy 
the next day (sec page 73). 

The special factor last month was that Britain’s impK)it bill 
was probably swollen by arrivals of goods that had been held 
back in the autumn by the expectation that import deposits 
would be ended on Dectmiber 5th ; and, more recently, from 
October 21st until December 5th, by the knowledge that 
the rate of import deposit would at least be reduced from 
5c» 10 40 per cent. Tf this really occurred, as the Board of 
Trade believes, the increase of £ii million to £700 million 
in the import bill w^as fortunately small ; it leaves imports no 
higher than they were in June, despite a ri.se in import prices 
in the meanwhile. But some pe.ssimists will say that only the 
beginning of this backlog has been seen ; there was not much 
time for it to show itself in a month not over-blessed with 
working days. Jt .still remains to be .seen, therefore, whether 
the nearly .stable level of British importing in the second half 
of 1969 will be continued now that the magic date of 
December 5th has pa.s.sed. Stocks in Briti.sh manufacturing 
are lower, in relation to output, than at any time since the 
early months of i960, when they had been run down by the 
Tories’ 1959 election boom. Doubtless the ca.sh squeeze has 
had something to do with this rigid economising on .stocks, 
and that squeeze will grow lighter in the next two months 
of heavy lax-gathering. All the same, the import bill could 
soon start rising again. 

But the trend of exports is still encouraging, if you make 
the Board of Trade’s adjustments for distortions caused by its 
cflForts to gel exports fully recorded- Admittedly, December’s 
£618 million was less than either the November or August 
figure, but the average of £617 million a month in October, 
November and December exceeded that in any other three 
months ; it compares with £604 million in the three months 
to September and £584 million in the three months to June. 
Although the export figures bob about, the high ones are 
being hit more often. So imports were more than entirely 
to blame for the slight deterioration in the trade surplus 


helwcen the third and fourth quarters of last year-'from 
£6 million a month to £3 million a month, if you play the 
Board of ' Trade's atlj list men t game (see first table). 

The Clentral Statistical Oflice has not changed its estimate 
that invisibles are niniiing a surplus of about £40 million a 
month, eoni[)aied with nearly £30 million a month in the 
first three ijiiarters of 1969. Before the travel allowance was 
removed, we thought this estimate might be loo conservative ; 
now' it may be just about right. If jiayments for imports of 
American military aircraft-- £5 million a month last year 
bill £9 million a month in 1968 are subtracted from the 
.surplus on itivisible.s, that leaves .something like £33 million 
.1 month before the trade accounts an* added in. So a zero 
balance on the trade figures, as in December, probably implie.s 
a current .surplus at a rale of over £400 million a year. Last 
year, even with a visible trade deficit of about £130 million, 
but admittedly aided by the exceptional invisible receipts, there 
was a eniTcnl .surplus of some £360 million. In addition, the 
capital account, liial very chancy element, contributed a 
surplus througli much of 1969. So December’s trade figures 
suggest that the Chancellor is still pretty well on target. 

T'he other news this week, which the slock exchange 
hugg(*d, was that manulacturing industry told the Ministry 
of Technology last November and December that it expected 
its real fixed inve.slmeiil to rise by 10 per cent between 1969 
and 1970, follow'ing a rLs(‘ of 7 per c<;nt between 1968 and 
1969. The.se figures, however, give a wrong impression of 

The past seven months' trade figures 

(seasonally adjusted, £ million) 




Net adjust¬ 

Corrected '* 

Reported 

ment for 

balance* 

visible trade 

recording of 



gap* 

exports 


June 

-23 

+ 12 

-11 

July 

-36 

+ 5 

-31 

August 

+42 

- 7 

+35 

September 

i 28 

-15 

+13 

October 

H 6 

-10 

- 4 

November 

+ 14 

nil 

+ 14 

December 

nil 

nil 

nil 

* Excluding* paymants for American miiitary aircraft and miasilas. 


The current account 




(£ mHlion) 

1967 

1968 

1969* 

Visible trade balance 

-548 

-698 

-176 

Net adjustment for 




export recording 

+ 80 

+130 

+ 43 

Payment for American 




military aircraft 

- 98 

-109 

- 60 

Invisibles 

+283 

+412 

+566 

Current balance 

-283 

-266 

+363 


*Provi$i0n»l. 
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an accelerating trend. Mintech reckons that about £30 mil¬ 
lion of expcjiditure, at 1963 prices, was brought forward 
from 1969 into 1966 to cpiatifWor the liigher rate of invest¬ 
ment grants which ended on December 31, 1968. If so, a 
iruer interpretation may be that there was a rise of nearly 
per cent between 1968 and 1969, whh a further one of 
7 per cent or 8 per cent expected between 1989 and 1970. 
Whichever interpretation is taken, it does look as if nianu- 
faeliiring invt^stnient is rising again. It certainly needs to. 
I'A'en if the forecast for 1970 proves correct, this year’s level 
of investment in British manufacturing will be only 17 per 
eeni higlier than in ic)6() and only m per cent higher than 
in 1961. That still leaves a lot of leeway to be made up. 
As a proportion of gro.ss national product it will be lower 
than in 1961. 

Moreover, that investment is not yet in the bag and plans 
can change cpiickly. At the same lime a year ago, manii- 
faeliirers ihoughi that tlnir investment in 1989 would be 
to per cent to 13 per cent higher than in 1968, and at that 
lime surprisingly the (ionfedcration of British Industry seemed 
to agree. This time both the ('Bl and the Bank of llngland 
have been .somewhat sc<‘ptical aI)oul any bullish forecasts for 
manufacturing investments in 1970, tfic Bank because it 
thought that the retention of import depo.sits would increase 
liquidity pressures. Even though the latest inquiry was taken 
after industrialists knew they were still saddled with import 


Go Shell, Go Cartel ? 

A £225 million investment by Shell in the 
industrial north-west of England is the first 
big multi-company development plan since the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act was altered 

Shell’s decision to double its British chemical output at a 
single sweep is the largest investment ever made in Britain 
by a private company and has been made possible because 
not only the Govcniinent and Mintech have been prepared 
to go along with it, but also Shell’s principal British com¬ 
petitors, Imperial Chemical Industries and British Petroleum. 
Since the Restrictive Trade Practices Act was amended 15 
months ago, it has been legal for the big oil and chemical 
producers to tell eacli other of their supply and demand 
pattern, without being accused of forming an old-fashioned 
cartel. And however cartel-like the new arrangement kx)ks, 
it is said that the facts of the market make it necessary. Basic 
chemical plants have grown to such n size that it is simply 
not possible for every producer in Britain to invest in them 
without flooding the market. This concern with scale has 
plagued the chemical market throughout the 1960s. 

So Shell has undertaken the next round of investment 
this time, to produce the four basic building bkxrks for organic 
chemicals—ethylene, propylene, benzine and butadiene, which 
it will then pipe to its own and its competitors’ plants. But 
Shell is meeting all the £225 million cost itself. Three of 
the four chemicals will be produced at Shell’s plant at 
Carrington, near Manchc.ster, where £120 million will be 
spent to produce 450,000 tons of ethylene a year, 300,000 
tons of propylene, and 100,000 tons of butadiene ; the present 
output is 250,000, 120,000 and 30,000 tons, respectively. 
This scaling up will mean duplicating the existing 23-mile 
pipeline that already links Carrington with its parent refinery 
at Stanlow, which pmvides the feedstock for chemical pro¬ 
duction. It has lieen made possible by a technological break¬ 
through in the design of a monster catalytic cracker, which 
will able to handle 2 million tons a year of feedstock. This 


deposits, the .squeeze could prove sharper than they have 
expected 

A main reason for this is that employers may be faced 
with bigger wage bills than they have previously bargained 
for. The biggest danger of all to the new-found confidence 
about the British economy comes from inflationary wage 
increases at home (see page 9). The Treasury, in its monthly 
assc.ssment, notes that settlements for manual workers 
averaged around 7 per cent to 7^ per cent in October and 
November, while the index of monthly earnings in the three 
months August to October was 8 per cent up on a year earlier, 
although the index of hourly rates rose over the same period 
by only 5^ per cent. Since overtime working changed little, 
the Treasury can only report that “ this comparison indicates 
that there may have been a high rate of wage drift.” 

The other big worry, more important even than uncertain¬ 
ties about the import bill, is that the world still waits on the 
Ami'iican economy, evidence about which continues to be 
painfully conflicting. Briti.sh exports to the United Slates have 
already fallen ; when lho.se to Canada are included, the 
North American market took 7 per cent fewer British exports 
in the fourth quarter of 1969 than in the third quarter. So, 
although this week has provided further evidence that extra 
resources are going where most needed, into exports and 
possibly into productive investment, danger signals arc 
flashing. 



cracker, a near duplicate of one now being built at Houston, 
Texas, by Shell Chemicals (US) and the foreiunner of one 
to be built near Pemis in Holland when the Dutch have 
reclaimed a chosen .site from the North Sea, is so large that it 
needs a 400ft cliirnney to carry away the fumes. 

The fourth chemical building brick, benzine, the production 
of which is due to rise from 80,000 toas a year to 455,000 
tons by 1973 will come from a £30 million expansion of the 
smaller chemical complex at Stanlow, where the refinery 
itself is due to have a £75 million facelift to give it the 
largest crude oil processing capacity of any British refinery. 

The new chemical plants, which ought to be completed 
should turn out a million tons of products a year. 
And their value, at present prices, of more than £120 million 
is calculated to mean a likely increase in chemical exports 
of £40 million to £50 million a year, with a few millions 
saved in imports. For the chemical industry as a whole, 
currently exporting £600 million a year against £400 million 
of imports, this means that by 1972 there is a real chance of 
a net balance of £300 million annually. Certainly the Gov¬ 
ernment thinks this a reasonable target. 

Even more important than this is the degree to which 
Shell has integrated its expansion plans with those of its 
competitors, who are also its customers for same products 
and its suppliers for others. ICI opened a spur pipeline last 
year linking Shell’s Carrington plant with its own pvc produc¬ 
tion centres at Runcorn and Hitlhousc in Lancashire, and 
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through them with its vast Wilton works, 137 miles away 
on Tcessidc. This spur was built to supply Shell with ICI 
ethylene but now it is being seen as a two-way link for 
future sales by Shell to ICI of the same material flowing from 
the new giant cracker, designed to produce at half the cost 
of Carrington’s smallest crackers. 

Shell Chemicals, now slugging it out with BP’s chemicals 
for the title of a poor second to ICI, is capable of producing 
several hundred products, such as plastics, solvents, detergents, 
synthetic rubber and industrial chemicals from its £225 mil¬ 
lion expansion. ICI, from the same materials, is capable of 
making several thousand, which it will sell in competition with 
Shell. BP will do the same. Although there is no pipeline 
between BP’s chemical plants and Shell’s, both own vast fleets 
of road, rail and sea tankers in which to transfer chemicals. 

It will take 6,000 men four years to complete the new plants 
but the number of permanent new jobs they will cmate 
is comparatively slight, Stanlow’s labour force will need an 
additional 200 over and above the 4,300 employed there 
now, and Carrington another 1,000, bringing its payroll to 
4,300. So north-west England will not get that many new 
Jobs, but it will now have a petrochemical axis running 
between Manchester and Liverpool and bisected by the 
M6 motorway, a multi-million pound investment that could 
just as easily have been made in any of the common market 


countries. Regional development grants have clearly been an 
incentive : the Carrington expansion qualifies for a 20 per cent 
payback by the Government, and Stanlow, 40 per cent. 
Shell is claiming, however, that even if the grants change, 
the schemes will go ahead as planned. What held up the 
decision to go ahead with the scheme for at least six months, 
and perhaps as much as a year, was top management’s need 
to feel convinced that the British economy was going to go 
ahead fast enough to justify the expansion. 

Just how much this investment decision was influenced by 
pressure by the Government on the chemical industry’s littU 
Neddy, which was then transmitted to the principal chemical 
combines, will probably never be known. It would seem, how¬ 
ever, that Shell had been marked out for the job of producing 
an extra million tons of chemicals a year to supply the 
market as a whole, and, whether the Government engineered 
the deal with ICI and BP or not, it Is certainly hoping to 
see the same sort of co-ordinated investment in other indus¬ 
tries. What is happening in chemicals may well happen in 
other vital sectors of industry, such as the motor car compon¬ 
ent producers. Whether it points to a more cartelist d or a 
more efficient Britain is a matter of opinion. But as an altern¬ 
ative to monolithic monopolies in the increasing number of 
industries where scale of production determines price, it is 
worth a try. 


Troubles Come Jumbo-Sized 

Fat jumbo Jets lumbering across the Atlantic very probably mean four paralysingly 
lean years for the airlines 


Engint‘s, and evacuation tests permitting, the first jumbo 
747—and the first radically new airliner for 12 years— 
will go into regular service next Wednesday. With Pan 
American alone operating 25 of them by August, there could 
be something like 60 to 70 in the air before the summer is 
out. As a result, airlines will be lucky if they fill an average 
of four out of every ten seats on the North Atlantic this 
year and they could fill as few as one in three. Capacity on 
the route is increasing by 55 per cent this year, and ihv 
best current estimate is that traffic will grow by no more 
than 8 per cent. Considering that, even last year, scheduled 
flights on this route were half empty until the high summer 
season in the third quarter, it could be 1974 before traffic 
again catches up with the capacity on offer. 

This sort of excessive surplus is not unique to Jiviation : 
oil and chemicals are both industries where technology 
obliges them to increase capacity cither by huge steps or not 
at all. But they do not usually do this when they are already 
losing money, as Pan American did last year to the tune of 
$19 million to end-November. Nor do they do it when profits 
across the industry as a whole are falling as sharply as they 
are among the airlines. Return on capital among the 
American giants, usually judged to be the best-run in the 
world, has dropped in a year from 10 to less than 4 per cent. 
And while big increases in capacity arc usually accompanied 
by some inducement for the market to expand, such as lower 
prices, the airlines are not cutting normal jumbo fares by 
any perceptible amount. What they arc trying to do, and 
what the United States Administration is making it extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult for them to do, is to divert into the 747s 
as much as they can of the 20 per cent of the holiday traffic 
that now crosses the Atlantic in chartered aircraft belonging 
to non-scheduled (and mainly American) airlines. 

The scuffle over air fares that took place earlier this winter 
was the airlines’ way of e^rtracting permission from a reluctant 
Civil Aeronautics Board to charter blocks of scats in 747s— 


and not very big blocks of seats, at that.for rates of around 

$160 return, roughly equivalent to the high season rates 
charged by charter airlines to parties big enough to book 
entire aircraft. But the charter airlines, which were once the 
untouchables of aviation, have recently become politically 
very popular in Washington, as purveyors of competition and 
providers of a strategic airlift reserve. At the same time, the 
influence of the big scheduled airlines hits declined, and Pan 
American's choice of a former Democratic head of the 
Federal Aviation Agency as presiilent to replace the legendary 
founder of the airline, Mr .Juan Trippe, cannot have helped. 
The charier airlines are soon to ask Congress for more 
protection and curbs on the scheduled airlines’ plans to 
charter blocks of scats instead of complete aircraft. If they fail 
to get this, they can always retaliate by cutting their own 
charter rates—and they have plenty of ellx)w room for that. 
How much charter traffic can be shifted to 747s is therefore 
an open question. 

Surprisingly enough, the British Overseas Airways Corpora¬ 
tion goes into tJie summer in rather better shape than mo.st. Its 
profits are holding up well, thanks mainly to the much- 
criticised policy of deliberately holding capacity down. 
However, along with other jumbo owners, BOAC is putting 
50 jx:r cent more capacity on the North Atlantic this year. 
But what it is doing, and its conipelitors are. not, is spreading 
that out over a number of new destinations. Where Pan 
American and Trans World Airlines alone will between them 
be putting on the equivalent, in terms of scats, of 73 extra 
707-type jet flights a week to London, BOAC is diverting 
some of its extra resources to cities to which it has not flown 
direct before, such as Miami and Philadelphia, where the 
local competition is a good deal less tough than it is in New 
York. If Miami, in particular, can be developed into a 
southern exit from the United States, especially for the 
substantial freight business from Texas, then the Americans 
may regret having given their end of the Miami-London 
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licence to a nuTlium-si/ed drnnestic airline which has never 
operated internationally, namely National Airlines, rather 
than to Pan American whjch wanted the route so badly. 
N'«'Hionai is no match internationally for BOAC. 

Pan American is the key airline in this issue because it is 
by far the biggest customer for 747s, with 3;^ on order, and 
so is likely to be held responsible by the others in the industry 
for the mess th<‘y aie all in. Pan American, in a rare lapse 
from har<l-hi‘adednes.s, over-ordered jumbos because, without 
its order, Boeing would not have put the 747 into production. 
In other words, Mr 'rrippt* did precisely what a previous 
BOAC management did t)vei the V^C lu. There was nothing 
wrong about Mr Trippe's choice of aircraft: the 747 is a 
simple exercise in economies of scah*, where a jump in si/e 
ftom approximately ->00 to 300 seats reduces costs by one 
third, and when* tlie progressive si/e increases that are now 
slructuraJly possible look like reducing costs still further as 
the number of seats goes up to 600, then to 800 and 
conceivably to i,Jc>o. C-omniercially, the 747 is the most 
attractive aiierafl yet built. But 33 of them, with 25 
delivered within iiim* months ? Airlines bigger than Pan 
American hav<* (udered only 18. 

Pan American is not at the moment the world’s happiest 
airline. It is going tlirough an almost complete change of 
management, as a startling number of .senior executives reach 
retiring age more* or le.ss simultaneously. Of the eleven-man 
top management group that was running the company four 
years ago, only two will survive to the end of this month. 
The reflexes of this predominantly elderly executive had 
grown slower in the past few years, and progressively less 
willing to conc<‘(le that the old ways wen* not necessarily 
the best ways just because they were Pan American’s. And, 
imperceptibly at fiist, ihv airline began to lose efficiency, 
money and its share of the market. Staff cuts of 4 per cent, 
or nearly •2,000 immediately, with more probably to follow, 
should rever.se the first, and the 747 should do something 
about the .second and third. Pas.sengers who have once flf)wn 
in jumbos are going to take no more kindly to travelling 
in narrow jets again than the first jet pas.sengers did when 



747'! drwss nfwarsat was so troubta-fraught, it must ba all right on 
tha night 


they went back to propeller aircraft. There is tiaffic to be 
gained from being the biggest jumbo owner of them all. 

But when empty seats ate inevitable the one hope of getting 
an airline of Pan-Am's size out of the red is to cut costs—and 
that docs not mean merely internal economies. Pan American 
has cut-up particularly rough over the fact that most of its 
early 747s are going to be under-powered and below^ their 
guaranteed performance until Bo<*ing can deliver new', biggei 
versions of the engine. At an easier lime, Pan American would 
have shrugged this off ; now it is extracting financial penalties 
.sci stiff that Boeing has asked for them to be concealed from 
other customers with whom it hopes to drive softer bargains. 
So what will Pan Am in its new mood do about its option 
for eight supersonic Concorde.s ? It was the first airline pub¬ 
licly to take out an option on Concorde too, but there are now 
American worries about another probable increase in 
Concorde’s weight. The payload in a supersonic airliner is 
such a .small part of the total weight that there is no scope 
for trading extra fuel against fewer passengers—which is what 
most airlines an* doing with their under-powered 747s at 
the present time. The little news iJiat filters from Concorde 
factories tends to encourage su.spicions that Concorde could 
have difficulty in cro.ssing the Atlantic without a rc-fuelling 
slop. Although not many airlines have actually l>een losing 
money as fast as Pan American, all their profits are falling 
fast, and will fall faster still as loads go plummeting thus year. 
One has to question whether they wdll be in the mood to go 
.supersonic, too. 
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What do you do 
scientists? 


More specifically, this becomes a question 
of what to do with tlie research labora¬ 
tories of the Atomic Energy Authority now 
that their main ta.sk, the development of 
an atomic weapon-cum-power industry, is 
over and the men who did the work have 
become redundant m every sense short of 
being actually jobless. It first became an 
issue fifteen years ago, as soon as Britain 
had its first atomic bomb and its first 
nuclear power station behind it, and it has 
haunted successive admini.strations ever 
teince. The proposal that has now been 


with 4,750 


put out by the Ministry of Technology— 
tentatively, in 'Uhe form of a green 
paper*, and in the hope that it will not 
become a party issue—is that the 3,200 
research engineers in the Atomic Energy 
Authority should be grouped together with 
the 1,450 scientists in five of the Govern¬ 
ment’s industrially-slanted research labora- 
lorie.s and the 100 scrutineers at the 
National Research Development Corpora¬ 
tion who vet new inventions to see 

^Industrial Research and Development in 
Government Laboratories. HMSO 2$ 6d. . 


whether the Government should give them 
launching aid, and togetlier they should 
form a new research corporation outside 
the Government, but answerable to the 
Ministry of 'rcchnology, which would 
have a professional staff just under 5,000 
strong. 

There are two objects behind this. Tlie 
first and obv^ious one is to find a niche for 
the atomic laboratories that represent a 
national asset of immense value—their 
book value alone is £54 million, but 
it is hardly possible to price their im¬ 
mensely greater value as a reservoir of 
some of the best scientific brain-power 
in the country. The idea of pooling this 
with the Government’s engineering re¬ 
search services is that it will make it a 
great deal easier for these resouices to 
be switched to non-atomic work. Loose 
ends left by the hiving off of the Atomic 
Energy Authority’s commercial fuel ser- 
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If YOuU ahwaYS thou^ 
abankcoiildiillie 
intematinial without 
a ^obal netwoifc (rf offices 


Standard Bank have the 
most important ingredients of 
all for international capability. Our 
long experience in world trade and 
close association with major 
banking groups the world over not 
only help us to understand the 
problems of international financial 
management, but provide the 
means to solve them. For 
instance, we are actively 
engaged in arranging 


short and medium term 
foreign currency loans, both 
for international trade and for 
capital investment requirements. 
And this capability has its focal 
point, quite naturally, here in 
London. We can put it to work 
on your problem if you contact 
our Investment and International 
Division at Head Office, 

10 Clements Lane, London, 
E.C.4. (01-623 7500). 




Standard Bank 


Standard Bank Group The bank that builds business 

Head Office: The Standard Bank Limited, 10 Clements Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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vices^ and its actual power station de¬ 
signing departments get tidied up in the 
process, fiut that is only pa];j( of the 
object. 

More important is the way that re¬ 
search done by the proposed corporation 
would in future be financed. If other 
government departments want deveIoj>- 
inent work done in any of these major 
latoratories now, they commission it, 
but the Ministry of Technology pays for 
it. ITiis has been a source of consider¬ 
able 'Ixickstage friction; it has made it 
sometimes difficult to begin projects that 
would have gone through on the nod 
had they l>een the sole responsibility of 
the department that first thought of 
them. It has also made h unnecessarily 
dlifficult to keep control of the Ministiy 
of Technology’s own spending and acti¬ 
vities which are, lord knows, diverse and 
tangled enough as it is. Mintech has not 
been in existence long enough for some 
of these 'l)oob4j to come to roost in the 
pained rept>rts of the Cotxiptioller and 
Auditor CJeneral; the mildest tme can 
say after five years’ experience is that 
the system is a bad one and this is a 
way of putting it right. 

Whoever wants work done, whether it 
be a government department or industry, 
deals directly with the corporation and 
pays for it directly. Inevitably, most of it 
would still be sponsored by Mintecli, but 
the scope for buck-passing between minis¬ 
tries will have been eliminated. And with 
the laboratories earmarked for the merger 
independently spending a total of £70 
million a year now, this is no small matter. 
There is, however, one loophole. Mintech’s 
four mainly engineering laboratories would 
go into the new corporation, its aviation 
and electronics ones at Famborough, 
Malvern and one or two other places, 
would not. This is a concession made to 
the Ministry of Defence and in all respects 
it is a most unfortunate one. There seems 
no reason at all why their relationship 
with the Ministry of Defence should 
not be put on the same customer- 
supplier relationship that other govern¬ 
ment departments would have with the 
new cor|x>ration. I'he Ministry of Defence 
should not dejiiand, and ought not to get, 
special treatment. 

Its refusal to go along with the new 
proposals, for that is what it amounts to, 
seriously weakens the Mintedi’s plans 
in this respect: as things stand at present, 
the Atomic Energy Authority’s laboratories 
would supply the bulk of the scientists and 
the lion's share of the income of the new 
corporation. The rest, the National Physi¬ 
cal, National Engineering, Hydraulics and 
Forest Products lalx>ra lories and the 
general-purpose W'arren Springs station, 
would between them contribute only 1,450 
of the professional staff and £11^ million 
of the £70 million a year income. They 
are going to feel victims of a nuclear 
takeover, and understandably so. They 
are also going to feel that atomic energy’s 
reputal^n for arrogance, over-staffing and 
almost, iincontrollable tendency for growth 
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will carry over into the new organisation 
unchecked, and to their detriment. An 
equally strong, rich and opinionated coun¬ 
terforce of aviation specialists would have 
given the proposed corporation a less lop¬ 
sided look. And when electronics is one of 
the fa.stest growing technologies, it is non- 
.sen.se to leave one of the most important 
electronics laboratories in the country, 
Malvern, outside what is intended to be 
the main government research institution. 
It was at Malvern that the microcircuits 
that now form the core of all new elec¬ 
tronic equipment were invented—and 
passed over, so that they have to be 
re-invented all over again in the United 
States. We do not want that experience 
repeated. 

Ships 

Cash crisis 

A crisis is approaching over credit for 
shipbuilding. It is true that the clearing 
banks, nobly and in the national interefst, 
will piobably cough up another £200 

Who drives—who pays 

Almost a fifth of car owners are now in 
the unskilled working classes, says the 
Automobile Association in its pre-budget 
plea for cuts in motoring taxes. It there¬ 
fore aifues that taxing the motorist is 
increasingly less efficient as a device for 
distributing wealth. 

The memorandum proves that Britain 
is at the bottom of virtually all road¬ 
spending league tables: road-spending is 
a lower proportion of the national cake 
in Britain (1.3 per cent) ; a lower propor¬ 
tion of what motorists pay in taxes (42 
per cent) ; growing slower (47 per cent 
between 1964 and 1968) ; and there are 
more vehicles per mile of road (64). An 
AA poll suggests that even non-motorists 
think more should be spent on roads. But 
road taxes are taxes and not supposed 
to bear any more connexion to road- 
spending than the level of whisky duty 
does to what a government spends on 
drink. OH taxes total £1,300 million, 
vehicle licences another £300 million; this 
is equivalent to 4s in the £1 on income 
tax, or nearly ail the Government's spend¬ 
ing on health. 

Figures refer to % of total population in 
* each social class 


% of total private car owning population 



middle & rmddle working working 

middle class class class 

classes 
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million at the ludicrously low rate of 5^ 
per cent. This comes on top of the £400 
million they have lent already. But the 
extra tranche is unlikely to last more 
than a year, and the banks cannot be 
expected to go on lending shipowners 
money at little more than half the price 
they can get for it elsewhere. If the Ship¬ 
owners continued to absorb £200 million 
a year, the banks woulld eventually be 
lending them nearly £1,600 million, 
allowing for repayment. This would cost 
•the banks about £75 million a year in 
interest: already a tenth of their 
advances are committed to this one 
industry^, and other credit-starved 
industries can justifiably awiiplain. 

When the cheap credit scheme started 
in 1968, it had two objects. One was to 
put Brkish shipyards on a par with 
attractive credit terms offered by their 
competitors abroad ; the other was to put 
a sick industry on its feet. 'Fhe .scheme 
has largely achieved both aims. But if it 
continues it can only perpetuate an 
uneconomic allocation of scarce resources. 
Shipowners can now get shifw built for 
virtually nothing. 'Fhey get 80 per cent 
of the cost of the shij} lent to them, and 
the remainder is met by a 20 per cent 
investment grant (there is actually a brief 
time-lag, at present 11 months, in which 
tliey have to find bridging finance for 
the 20 per c^nt). The upshot has been 
a rna.ssive over-investment in ships. Ship¬ 
owners, though now improvling, have 
never been sufficiently profit-motivated, 
and banks, who are also too inclined to 
put prestige before profit, do not even 
need to ask them if the ships they are 
buying will pay their way, since the loans 
are backed by Mintech. 

Two ministries are responsible for this 
state of affairs, Mintech itself and the 
Board of Trade, re.sponsible respectively 
for the shipbuilding and shipowning 
industries. Their polidies are in marked 
contrast to the Ministry of Transport, 
which is forcing the ports to make a 
decent rate of letuni, without subsidy, 
even if this means lasing business to sub¬ 
sidised continental ports. 

The balance of payments argument is 
of course the key, the Government having 
put its eggs in the subsidy basket ait the 
risk of feather-bedding the inefficient and 
of depriving .some more efficient exjK)rt 
industries of credit. The terms offered by 
Britain, eight years repayment and an 
effective interest rate of around 6 per 
cent after comm/itment and other fees, 
is roughly the same as that offered by 
German, Sw'cdish, Japanese and other 
shipbuilding a>untries. Britain should press 
for a multi lalteral disarmament of ship¬ 
building subsidies. But While the current 
farce continues it should be remembered 
that in some ways continental financiers 
still have the edge. For example, they 
judge each case on its merits. If they 
know credit is not the deciding factor in 
geitting the contract, they impose slightly 
stiffer terms, keeping something up their 
sleeves for the contracts where credit can 
turn the scales. 
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THE BOOM IN SERVICE BUREAUX 

PBTCoinags of total UK computer market 

SERVICE COMPUTER 

I BUREAUX HARDWARE 



Computers 

Rolls-Royce's new 
business 


On-c of the factors in this growth will be 
the entry of large computer users intr> the 
bureau field. These organisations have 
powerful computing and communication 
facilities, large component software teams 
and well developed training capabilities. 
They see the DP [data processing] industr>' 
as a way of recouping their heavy invest¬ 
ments as well as offering a sensible mute 
for their diversification. 

I'lius wnrte the Hoskynis (irt>up a few 
months ago in a report on computer .sales 
trends in Britain during the 19705, The 
statement fits Rolls-Royce in every detail 
and goes a long way towards explaining 
why Rolls-Royce 'is now reported to he on 
the Irrink of offering computing service.*! 
to outside customers on a large scale—a 
re{x>rt it refuses to confirm but which it 
promises to aniphfy in a few weeks. 

The company has had upwards of £5 
miW'ion wort?h of (Xymputers in operation 
for several years and its stock-keeping, 
financial managetjient and engineering 
appilications are highly regarded in com- 
puter ciircles. 'r<hey should find ready 
customers in a market that Hoskyns and 
all other seers predict will grow as fast 
as a gold rush. Hoskyns’s estimates put 
the British market for computer service 
bureaus at £38 milHon in 1970 and £483 
million in 1980. By way of contra.st, the 
computer hardware market will only grow 
from £189 million to £462 million—the 
nexit thing to stagnation in the computer 
industry. 

Redundancy 

Cushioning the sack 

Job mobiility, and the idea of three or 
four different careers in an individual's 
lifetime, 'have on jmper become favourite 
remedies for dealing with redundancy. 

*Strategies for Displaced Employees. 
W. W. Daniel. PEP Broadsheet 517, 16s. 
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But, as a current PEP broadsheet* demon¬ 
strates, methods of dealing with redun¬ 
dancy still have a long way to go in 
Britain. The problem win nepessarily arise 
as indu^ry undergoes structural or 
regional change ; but neither Government, 
employers nor employees have come up 
with satiidactory answers. 

One of the main planks in the Govern¬ 
ment's redundancy policy, the 1965 
Redundancy Payments Act, comes in fi>r 
a fairly severe skting from PEP. The 
intention behind the Act was to make 
provision for minimum payments to 
redundant workers ito compensate them 
for the loss of a job, cushion them against 
the economic effects of temporary unem¬ 
ployment and reduce their resistance to 
any changes that might throw them out 
of work. On the last point, the unions 
still tend to resist redundancies to the last 
possible moment. The lump sums [mid 
under the Act (an average of £252 per 
worker in September, 1968) have certainK 
acted as an economic cushion and, 
together with earning.s-related henefit.s, 
have stretched the average time .spent 
unemployed ; but there is little evidence 
that this time is used mnstructively to 
l(K)k round for the most suitable job. 

Where jo'l)s of the same kind are not 
available locally, re-training may be neccs- 
.sary. But training given by employers 
under the Industrial Training Act is 
industry-based and does noit help those 
who want to change to a different 
industry ; it also imf)o.ses high standard.s 
of entry and probalbly gives most help 
to the young, bright and adaptable who 
need it lea^t. 'I’he last criticisim can 
also be levelled at the fJovernment’s 
re-training centres. In any ca.se, in tenns 
of expenditure the.se are just a drop in 
the ocean. In 1967 their total allcKation 
was £1^ million, again.st £30 million on 
redundancy payments. The other way out 
of a jobless jlituation—^moving to where 
the jobs are—‘is no better endowed : again 
the 1967 total on grants for geographical 
mobility was £ij million. But in this 
area some of the big employers are a 
little more active. The Coal Board 
moved 12,000 miners between i960 and 
1965, at a cost of £71 >()-£ 1,000 each. 

Building societies 

New cheer for old 
houses 

All of a sudden the home loan front is 
looking much more cheerful than in the 
past gloom-laden year or two. Tlie building 
societies’ provisional results for 1969 show 
their total assets to be at a new peak of 
£9,320 million, ii per cent up on the 
year before. Mortgage lending was around 
£1,550 million, exactly the figure which 
was considered a rather optimistic target 
a year ago, and only marginally below 
the 1968 figure. For 1970, the building 
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London terrace : mortgage, anyone ? 


.societies have set their sights on a £i,7(m.) 
million lending total, which should go 
quite a way towards shortening tlie 
mortgage queues. 

Building .societies did well last year 
becau.se the slump in equities made their 
f, per cent income-tax j^aid return more 
than usually attractive to investors. But 
there were pn)blerns all the same. Receipts 
may have reached a record, but so have 
withdrawals. Money is nonnaJly drawn 
out to the tune of 50-60 per cent of new 
receipts, but over the past two years the 
figure was over 70 per cent, which clearly 
forced u rise in administrative costs. And 
if investor.s are getting that flexible, what 
if the .stock market finds its feet again ? 

Housebuyers, too, seem to be 
changing their habits. Building societies 
usually lend twice as much money 
on secondhand houses as on new ones. 
But in 1969 lending on new houses 
fell well below its normal one-third 
share, to 28 per cent in the third quarter-- 
all the more unusual as in the past 
mortgage squeezes have tended to bolster 
lending on new houses. 1’his is hecau.se 
building societies are les.s keen to lend in 
the secondhand market. Although 39 
per rent of the national housing .stock was 
built before 1919, only 16-18 jjer cent of 
building society loans are for houses 
of this age. Inter and postwar houses are 
slightly easier to mortgage, and it is this 
.sec'tor which last year managed to expand 
its share. But the price difference between 
old and new houses is quite small, around 
4 per cent on a countrywide average, 
which does not seem to warrant a swing 
on economic grounds. 

Probably there were just not as many 
new houses as usual around to buy— 
though nobody quite knows whether 
.supply or demand is the prime mover. 
Private housing output dropped by 10 
per cent Ia.st year, and is expected to 
pick up only very slightly this year. 
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To the Stockholders of 

LOINDON COUNTY FREEHOLD AND 

LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES LIMITED 

vStar IQraat Britain) Holding* Umitod posted to you this wook 
its incrooMcl offf«r for your ordinary stock units. 

This offer provides you with substantial advantages over the offer from 
Metropolitan Estate and Property Corporation. 

1 

JL You will immediately receive 2/6d. more in capital value from Star than 
from MEPC at current market prices. 

You will receive 5^o more income from Star than from MEPC. 

The Star offer has a 95% equity content as compared with 89% under 
the MEPC offer. 

The past growth of Star has far exceeded that of MEPC or LCF. In the 
last five years Star’s pre-tax profits per share have risen by over 200% 
compared with 82% for MEPC and 26% for LCF. In the same period 
Star’s share price has risen by over 300% compared with just over 
200% for MEPC and approximately 60% for LCF. 

Star is still continuing to grow at a rapid rate with a development 
programme involving in excess of £60 million. You have been given no 
information with regard to the future development of MEPC. 

You will share in 50% of the future growth of LCF and Star combined 
as against 26% of LCF and MEPC combined. 

Under the Star offer preference stockholders of LCF will receive cash instead 
of the MEPC loan stock. 

For tho above reasons you should ignore the MiPC offer and 
accept tho Star offer, 

ROBERT POTEL, CHAIRMAN 
Star (Great Britain) Holdings Limited 





Issued by N, Af. Rothschild & Sons on behalf of Star (Great Britain) Holdings Limited 
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Wheels of industry with e difference 

Remploy: profit through losses 


Twenty-five years without the sign of a 
profit have done nothing to damp the 
enthusiasm of Remploy Ltd, the goveni- 
meiu-sponsored company which employs 
7,500 people, all of them severely dis¬ 
abled. Set up after the war to provide 
work and wages for those incapable of 
finding job.s elsewhere, Remploy has built 
up a network of 86 factories and a turn¬ 
over of almost £9 million. But it ha.s never 
come close, to making a profit. This year 
it needed £4 million from the Department 
of Employment and Productivity to keep 
going, a record figure and one certainly 
not foreseen when Remploy was pur¬ 
posely created as an autonomous company 
in the hope that it would t)ay for itself. 
For all its lo.sses, though, Remploy keeps 
on ((uietly expanding, attracting little 
notice and remaining one of the very few 
government responsibilities to e.scape all 
but the most occasional criticism. Is thi.s 
silent approval deserved or have its original 
hopes been swamped by rising costs ? 

Remploy points out that its running 
expenses cost the country nothing, for its 
average loss of “£500 a year for every 
.severely disabled person employed is prob¬ 
ably just about the same as the National 
Assistance payments that would have to 
be made if its labour force wTre vegetating 
at home, unemployed. It is hardly surpri.s- 
ing that Remploy fails to make money. 
The efficiency of a disabled worker is only 


a third of that of an able-bodied man and 
his average output is a mere £700 a year, 
with the rate of absenteei.sni, for medical 
reasons, running at three times the national 
average. 

For all Remploy's problems the factory 
Moor airno.sphere is much like that of any 
workplace and is comjiletely free of any 
iV)th century spirit of condescending 
charity. The men are not con.sciously there 
for therapy but to earn a living. Alnio.st 
all of them belong to national trade unions. 
'I'here i,s the usual network of shop 
stewards and, on r»ccasion, there have even 
been strikes. A pension scheme has been 
started but wages are still necessarily low. 
The average pay for a 40-hour week is 
only £13 los and for many workers W'ith 
families the gap between this and what 
they could be getting on National A.saist- 
ance is very small. But it .shows the real 
therapeutic help and hope that Remploy 
does give that the labour force remains 
dedicated and enthusiastic. 

T^he qualification.s for getting a job at 
Remploy are quite strict. To be merely 
disabled is riot enough and Remploy docs 
not run any rehabilitation programmes, nor 
will it take on those who are not capable 
of working a 40-hour week. Despite this, 
it is e.stimated that there are at lea.st 4,000 
more people who would like to work for 
the com|jany if there were sufficient places. 
Every year there is a turnover of about lo 


per cent of the labour force and abtiui arai 
people become skilled enough in surmount¬ 
ing thrir handicaps to move into normal 
industry. Work is made available for almost 
every kind of disability and there are no 
divisions made between them on the 
factory floor. An epileptic will work with 
a cripple, someone who is tubercular 
alongside someone mentally sub-normal. 
'J'hough this .system of mixing infirmities 
probably does impair industrial etticiency 
it has been found to help morale greatly 
and create a much .v(ix>nger sympathy 
among the men. 

No positions for the disabled arc 
specially reserved tin Remploy’s manage¬ 
ment which is laigcty recruited from ordi¬ 
nary industry. A professional design team 
is now responsible for textiles, clothing 
and leather goods worth £1.5 million a 
year. Furniture sales are running at £3.2 
million and there is a substantial turnover 
in engineering product.s, including com¬ 
plicated electric circuits. Recently Remploy 
has been able to win the kind of contracts 
that would return good profits to a com¬ 
pany with normal operating expenses. 
Much of Mark.s and Spencer’s knitwear, 
sold under the St Michael label, is made 
by Remploy an*l the company has now 
become the .sole suj^plirr of dashboards to 
the Standard 'I'riuniph car works at 
Ckivriitry. 

Kcinploy has made ii.s .share of mistakes, 
however. In early days it got bogged down 
in making product.s in which there was no 
profit; wooden canons and Christmas 
crackers. And then it expanded its plant 
too quickly, river-extending itiself and 
incurring a big capital expenditure on 
which it could not hope to get any real 
returns. 'Fhe number of its factories have, 
in fact, decFea.sed over the past ten years 
and overheads are becoming proportion¬ 
ately lower. More lately it has got into 
trouble by concentrating too heavily in 
furniture production ; now that the 
market for furniture has fallen off Remploy 
has found itself with large stocks and 
heavy warehou.sing and transport costs. 
But the.se errors have all resulted from 
management decisions and do not reflect 
on the company\s main jniriK>.se. Remploy’s 
.siicce.ss is surely that every available posi¬ 
tion is rapidly filled and a three-year pro¬ 
gramme is under way to create another 
thousand jobs. If it can do this w'ithout 
raising its e.vflenses and thereby defeating 
itself, Remploy can jiLstifiably celebrate 
the past 25 years. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


Pareantag* changa from : 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

After four surpkie nionthe the December 
trede gap was zero: Exports were down 
£7 million with the slowing down of ship¬ 
ments to North America becoming still 
more evident Imports rose to £700 million, 
but part of their rise was possibly a result 
of the lower import deposit rate which 
became applicable during the month. 



Month 

Indax 

isesr^ioo 

Pravioua 

month 

Tbroo 

montba ago 

Twalva 
months ago 

Induatrial 
production * 

Octobar 

121 



-i 

omploymant * 

Novambar 

96.6 

- 0.1 

- 0.7 

- V2 

productivity * 

Octobar 

126 

-If 

-2 


Export trada*| 

Daeambar 

143 

-1 

-2 

+ 12 

Eng'g. ordoro on hand * t 
Ratall trada* 

Octobar 

114 

Nil 

Nil 

+•4 

Novambar 

110 

+1 

-1 

-1 

Unamploymant * 

Daeambar 

109.1 

+ 1.9 

- 6.9 

+ 6.0 

Ratail pricaa 

Novambar 

129.9 

+ 0.2 

+ 1.3 

+ 6.4 

Export pricaa 

Novambar 

124 

nil 

+ 1 

+ 2 * 

Import prlOM 

Novambar 

126 

+1 

+3 

+ 6 | 

Wage rataa (waaklyl 

Novambar 

134.2 

+ 0.2 

+ 1.0 

+ 4.3 


•SMOfiatly sdiusted, tndicston of axporr snd 
r§t§il rrtda and anginaaring mdar hooka raSaer 
movamanta in volwna tarma. i.a., in vatua at 
eonatant ptiea. Unamphymant rofara to numbar 


wholly unamployad, aaeluding aehooMaavara, In 
Daeambar this waa running at an annual rata of 
2.4, t£nd of parlod. iProwiaional. 
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Playing aata : (I. to r*) Blessing, Emminger. Ktasan, Troeger, Schiller 


DM2.6 billion in reserve for when the 
econorhy needs a bit of stimulus. So, all 
in all, the new team is only too aware of 
the dangers of knocking the economy on 
the head too hard when it is already on 
the way down. 


Central bankers 

Back to interest 
rates 


Germany keeps its cool 


(rnidualisin has crossed the Atlantic. 
After strong rumours that Herr Willy 
Brandt's government was going to .strike 
a dramatic new economic posture—which 
might, .some said, even include a further 
revaluation—it has become apparent this 
week that in fact it is not going to do 
anything of the sort. Neither taxes nor 
bank rate are going up. The economic 
triumvirate of Herr Schiller at the econo¬ 
mics ministry, Herr Moller at finance, 
and Herr Klasen, the new head boy of 
the Bundesl)ank, have decided to do 
nothing to syphon ofT the .surplus heat in 
the economy, in the hope that it will 
quite soon disappear, riie main short-term 
sacrifice i.s going to be any kind of new 
Social Democrat policy which required 
mucli extra government expenditure. 

Es.sentially this is the right policy. No 
one kn(/ws yet which vvay the economy 
is going, although in theory its growth 
should .slow down markedly in the 
second half of the year as the investment 
boom runs out of steam and revaluation 
begins to hit exjxirts. The trade figures 
for November, the latest available, were 
moving in the right direction ; but they 
came inimediatdy after revaluation and 
(*annot be considered normal. So it is 
not surprising that at this week's meet¬ 
ing of the Konzertierte Aktion (concerted 
action group chaired by Herr Schiller 
and representing government, employers, 
and unions) there was little unanimity. 
Employers fear that the boom is al¬ 
ready f>ver the top and that the first 
quarter figures will show this. The unions 
sec the peak coming in the second quar¬ 
ter, while the quartet of academic 
at^isers is hedging its bets^ although 


Hamburg 

cautiously plumping for a light recession 
in the .second half of the year. 

Only the Bundes^bank sees the boom 
continuing throughout the year. But its 
new president is obviously determined 
to play it cool, pooh-poohing the idea 
that Germany was in the grip of inflation 
last year (when in fact the cost of living 
rose by 2.8 per cent). While he wants to 
keep the present credit squeeze, he is 
not in favour of any further twists such 
as an increase in the commercial banks’ 
compulsory deposits with the Bunde.sbank 
or a rise in the bank rate (which might 
start to pull back money from abroad). 
I'he Bundesbank is having talks with the 
commercial banks on a gentlemen’s 
agreement to restrain credit voluntarily, 
which eflfectively is a compromise be¬ 
tween doing nothing at all and compul- 
.sory measures which might prove too 
draconian. But even if this goes through, 
iiidu.strialists can always borrow abroad. 

Meanwhile the finance ministry con¬ 
tinues to keep the public sector tight on 
funds. Until the long delayed budget 
comes into operation, i.e. for the first six 
months of the year, money is being raised 
under provisional regulations which keep 
federal current spending on a par with 
that of last year over the same period and 
investment spending at 6o per cent of the 
comparable level. For 197O as a whole, 
there should he a surplus of some DM3 
billion on all public budgets, with the 
deflationary impact bunched in the first 
half of the year, when it is needed. Spend¬ 
ing authorisations in the federal budget, 
due to go through parliament in May, are 
expect^ to rise by 8.8 per cent in money 
term.s to DM89.6 billion, with another 


With gold out of the way, the inter¬ 
national monetary powers can move on to 
the more serious topic of interest rates. 
These remain too high and show no real 
signs of coming down. This week’s fall in 
the three months Eurodollar rate from loj 
to loj per cent was still largely the effect 
of unwinding the year-end window dress¬ 
ing by American banks. In other words 
these banks were putting back money they 
had temporarily pulled out. 

The longer term trend in rates obviously 
depends on what happens to the American 
economy, now that the Eurodollar market 
has become such a sensitive umbilical cord 
between the two sides of the Atlantic. On 
this topic the outgoing chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Mr William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, gave some farewell judg¬ 
ments to his central banking colleagues 
last weekend. There will be no 
immediate let-up on the monetary front, 
he told them, but the battle against in¬ 
flation is beginning to show some concrete 
results. And President Nixon’s decision to 
make some last minute cuts in the federal 
budget, so that it will balance despite Con¬ 
gress, spells out the message even plainer. 
It seems unlikely that there will be any 
changes in monetary policy, if change 
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Interim report to Siemens stockholders SIEMENS 


30% rise 
in orders recei\ed 



Over a two>year period, Siemens capital expenditures will amount to DM 2 billion. One example :*aniion 8 

of our Erlangen production facilities for x-ray equipment. 


In its fiscal year 1968/69 Siemens accom- ther rationalization. Since ea'ngs rose ” 
plished a 19% increase in sales, wich roughly in line with sales, vare able ” 
amounted to DM 10.4 billion. A growth to improve our equity posin further. 
rate of such dimension was last achieved The large volume of ordeton hand 
thirteen years ago. secures a good capacity uzation in « 

The volume of orders received rose even most areas during the currenscal year, r 
faster; up 30% to DM 13.7 billion. Orders Imminent cost increases anoe revalu- 1 
from outside Germany totaled more than ation of the German mark rece special 7 
DM 5 billion and accounted for 42% of efforts to continue our dymic expan- « 
the overall volume. 16,000 new employ- sion in Germany and abroad) the two- , 
ees have joined Siemens during the last year period ending in the fall 1970, our ^ 
fiscal year) bringing the total to 272,000. capital expenditures will be the order ^ 

Rising personnel expenditures and in- of DM 2 billion, of which DMIO million ^ 
creases in the cost of materials were met will be effected outside Geany. ^ 

by better capacity utilization and fur- 

Siemens AktieraeseHschaft 
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there JiS to be, unlij the budg^et is delivered 
and the new Fed chairman, Mr Arthur 
Burns, installed, at die end c^f the month. 

While the Administration’s intentions 
are clear, the path of the American 
erommiy is not, so -there is .still no obvious 
f(LiicJe to inlere.sl rate movenufiits. Mean¬ 
while European governments are having, 
whether they like it or not, to lean towaixls 
monetary policy to tackle their own infla- 
tumary prohlems. As a ic.suk they are 
caniplairviiig bitterly once again al>out the 
distor'tion.s imposed by regulation Q 
on American banks. This impo.ses a ceiling 
of 6i per cent on certificate.s of depo.sit, 
and since this is uncompetitive, the banks 
are forced into the Eurodollar market 
despite the reserve requirements which 
now apply to their borrowings there. But 
a relaxation of regulation Q may hav'e to 
wait awhile. 

Compared with interest rates, the details 
which are ni>w emerging o-f the gold agree¬ 
ment between the International Monetary 
fund and South Africa arc of interest 
only to specu'laitors. Soutli Africa’s right to 
sell goUd -to the IMF will be determined 
daily. It can sell eadi day that the l.ondon 
free market price is at or bekw $$5 an 
i>iince in amounts commensurate w ith one- 
fifth of weekly sales requirements for 
balance of payments reasons (sales will not 
ac^tually be made daily, of course, but only 
calculated on a daily basis). I here is some 
worry among European bankers that these 
.sale.s, which in theory could amount to as 
much as $i billion this year but are much 
more likely to be less than half this, will 
provide too soft a floor for the free market. 
I'he Russians, for in.stance, might push the 
price down. But a renewal of central bank 
buying from the free market still looks 
remote. 

Holland 

Rocks close for 
Verolme 

The Hague 

Mr Cc^rnelius Verolnie’s dramatic, if 
checkered, career as Holland’s most, 
venturesome shipbuilder seems to lie 
drawing to it.s denouement. Although 
Vemlmc United Shipyards ^VUS) only 
employs about 9,000 people, the com¬ 
pany s fate has acquired a powerful 
ideologiral .significance—there are socialist 
politicians and «)lher “ progressives ” who 
can hardly wait for VUS to coIIap.se 
before thev claim that complete or partial 
government control is the only practical 
and rational answer. 

Politically no Hutch government can 
afford to allow thousands of workers to 
Kwe their jobs. So last week’s rumours 
about an impending nu>ratf>riiim on debts 
can never have been looted in reality 
although the government may well have 
tr'ied to use this threat in a rather naive 
attempt to make an inspired but stufjborn 
man of nearly 70 accept the incvitahlc. 


This uf change over at the ministry 
of econoi affairs, where Mr Leo de 
Block h .i)w l)ccn replaced hy Mr 
Roelof Mien, incidentally proved how 
iniportani political issue the situation 
at VlhS now become. For two of 
the t)th serious candidates were 
effcctivelvi di.squalified by having 
perfectly igular husincsis links with 
VUS. li ^w clear that Mr Verolrne, 
a prod IK . oriented shipbuilder who 
always w< or the big end of the market, 
including ■ of the world’s large.st dry 
dorks, ha /eneached himself. 

This Ifi s only one practical alterna¬ 
tive : a |keout of the group’s least 
profitable ursuit.s—its activities range 
from su})( jiker construction, via tradi¬ 
tional shif ilding and repair work to the 
manufactL of metalli-sed textiles— 
combined .h some form of co-operation 
or mergei ith the already concentrated 
rcmaindci Holland’s oceangoing ship¬ 
building [ustry. This would fit in 
exactly V the Keyzer commission’s 
recoinmcii ions on the future of the 
Dutch silii uilding industry. 

Commo ties 

A lot less coffee in 
Brazi 

In the inii.jbable and unpredictable way 
'that conn npities have, coffee over the 
pas^t six mths has changed from a 
buyer’s to seller’s market. Prices have 
sfhot up 1 ;}() per cent and a working 

jxirty of r International Coffee Organi¬ 
sation is ; V having to decide what to 
do, .since ti prices of ail four main types 
of coffee 1] e crashed through the ceilings 
imposed the International Coffee 
Agreemen . I’he main reason for the 
change Ik |lreen a dramatic fall in the 
Brazilian which nonnallv accounts 
foi' atourul lialf of the woHd’s output. 
In I96f)-66' it had a crop of over 
million bagi, but since then output has 
fallen to ahmnd 20 million. This has 
meant that to maintain its export quotas 
and fulfil internal demand, Brazil has 
bitten hard into stocks, which now 
probably stand at no more than 25 million 
bags of coffee of ex]X)rtabIe quality. 
Against this background, news of devasmt- 
ing fiosts in Parana, one of the main 
coffee pnxJucing areas in Brazil, .started 
a stampede of buying six mondis ago. I'he 
1970-71 crop is likely to be no more than 
12 million bags, and Brazil on present 
forecasts will have run right out of stocks 
hy 1972. 

I'he executive committee of the council 
decided last November that exisiting 
machinery was sufficient to contain the 
price rise. But despite severa'l quota 
increases, the advance has continued 
inexorably. By April present quota levels 
will ensure a total quota for the current 
coffee year of 51.8 million bags, as 
again^it 48.5 miHion bags last year. 


up UP AND AWAY 

ICO indicauir prices UScents per lb 


COLOMBIAN MILD 
ARABCAS 



Assuming no major change in world con¬ 
sumption, consumers seem determined to 
build up their stocks. So Germany, in 
I^articular, and to a lesser extent Britain 
and Italy, are clamouring for the release 
of further supplies. Probably tlie only 
thing the working party can do is 
recommend the temporary suspension of 
the selective quotas, which govern the 
amount of any particular type of coffee 
that can be exported. To .suspend the 
quota system altogether would take the 
meat out of the agreement (and would 
be violently oppo^ by the Latin 
Americans) and a pro-rata increase all 
round would benefit only the producers 
with a surplus to seill, Brazil and the 
countries—-inainly African—^wh'ich grow 
robusta coffee. The producers argue, 
rightly enough, that present price levels 
represent a minimal rise in real terms over 
1962. But according to the consuming 
countries, any further price increases 
aju'ld well affedt demand. The large 
American roasters are particularly worried 
on this score, and will pTobably press for 
the withdrawal of the Umited Staltes from 
the agreement when the question comes 
up for review later this year, even though 
the American government is likely to be 
reluctant to jeopardise goi>d relations with 
Latin America in this way. 

Glass 

If you can't sell to 
them ... 

Paris 

Undeterred bv the collapse of its dramatic 
takeover bid for Saint Cobain early last 
year, the Boussois-Souchon-Neuvesel glass 
firm announced this week that it is swal¬ 
lowing two large French breweries and 
the Evian soft drinks and mineral water 
company. ITie planned acquisition of 
Kronenbourg and Soci6t6 Europeenne des 
Brasseries, with a combined output 
approaching 8,500 million litres of beer a 
year, will make BSN the common mar¬ 
ket’s biggest brewer, and Evian will 
contribute well-established lines in baby 
foods and non-alcoholic drinks. 
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The bigdagr is Jui]ai722r' 

Jan. SSnd, 1970. It*a 747 Day.Tho ddy a wholt 
naw world of flight baolns. 

K’s tha day wa taka off for Maw York to 
tha world'a flrat 747 paaatngar Mrvica Irorh 
London. 

And from that day on, youVa got tha parfaot 
raaaon for flying Pan Am to tha U.8.A. On tha plana 
that has mora sitting room and walking room than 
any othar plana avar draamad of. 

And it won't cost you a panny mora than an 
ordinary plana. In fact, with our nawtowfaras atart* 
ing this spring, tha U.S.A. will ba mora of a bar¬ 
gain than avar. We'va avan got Incluaiva Holidays 
in Naw York from £115 (Jat Economy raturn). 

So now you know—tha big day Is January 22nd. 

Book now. 

Just call your Pan Am Traval Agant (or us at 
Pan Am: 193 Piccadilly, London, WIVOAO, or 120 
Chaapsida, E.C2. Tal: 01-734 7200. 

BIrmiltohMcOtl-aiBSTSI 
ManchMltr: 0 Sia»iaM 
Gtaegow: 04 i-t 4 SB 7 a ThspisntwHhtllthsrMmintlMiiorW. 






.SiAr;"-' . 

■.'to'. ‘V.' .■v;^ ; ■■■ - a 
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Biboud: jubilant bidder 


I'hc choice of partners is hardly sur¬ 
prising, given that BSN was virtually 
obliged to diversify in order to expand. 
Saint-Gobain moved out of line for a new 
assault by BSN by merging with Pont- 4 - 
Mousson last autumn, and there were few 
prospects of horizontal integration on a 
large scale with glass producers in other 
parts of Europe. So the obvious path 
towards a bigger market share lay in the 
direction of its customers, which would 
provide it with what M. Jacques Riboud, 
BSN’s chairman, describes unashamedly 
as "captive markets." Output of bottle- 
glass is increasing rapidly, with a new 
plant planned in eastern France for next 
year, and it should account for about 
35 per cent of the new group’s forecast 
annual turnover of ?'r3 billion fhis year. 
At the same time, BSN is continuing to 
expand production of float-glass, its best- 
selling product, and is soon to start work 
on a 500-ton-a-day factory in west 
(iermany which will go into service in 

The new acquisitions have called for 
.some carefu>lly oiganised reshuffling inside 
BSN, and the company is clearly interested 
in more than just their potential as glass 
consumers. A new foods division is being 
formed, with a single integrated distribu¬ 
tion network throughout Europe. M. 
Riboud considers joint distribution as 
essential to a European marketing strategy 
and has made no secret of his ambition 
to challenge the big transnational com¬ 
panies like Unilever and Nestis on Euro¬ 
pean markets. He appears to have learned 
the letson of his ill-fated bid for Saint- 
Gobain, whose management suoce^^ in 
banding together enough faithful share¬ 
holders to repulse the offer. This time, the 
operation looks like being smoother, since 
B^N already holds a large chunk of the 
shares in Soci6t6 Europ6cnc des Brasseries 
and about a quarter of Evian’s capital. 
In view of BSN’s rising share price 
rect^Yi the project ^ould receive little 
opppsitii^ from Kronenbourg’s share- 
M. Riboud is a firm entry 
jjp beer merger iftakes. 


Japan 

Business as before 

Tokyo 

Hccau.se of the general elections at the 
end of last year, the Japanese budget has 
been delayed a month from its usual date 
in the la.st fortnight of December. The 
outcome of the elections—a major 
success for tlie ruling Ck)nservative party 
—has, if anything, added strength to 
busine.ss expectatioas, if not to the stock 
market. But since Mr Takeo Fukuda 
remains finance minister and there are 
no big changes at the top of the govern¬ 
ment, or within the ruling party itself, it 
is business and government as before, with 
the former having the edge over the latter 
in the general conduct of affairs. 

'I'he latest official forecast, announced 
last weekend by the finance minister, is 
that the economy will grow in money 
terms by about 15.8 per cent, equivalent 
to a real rate of about 11.2 per cent, 
dulling the year l')eginning in April. This 
implies a rate of inflation which is 
generally regarded as acceptable if 
undesirable—in other words so long as 
the economy as a whole is growing at 
over 10 per cent a year in real tenn.s, no 
one is going to lose .sleep over a 4 or 5 
per cent inflation. 

The main change on last year is 
expected to be a dramatic slowdown in the 
rate of increase of w'holesale prices, from 
4.1 per cent in 1969, the biggest rise of 
the decade, to only 1.5 to 1.8 per cent 
in 1970. This would be important, not only 
for Japan. In the past few months 
Japanese officials have argued at inter¬ 
national conferences (in the OECD forum, 
for instance) that, while their economy 
might look to be in supert) shape, the fact 
was that wholesale prices were rising too 
fast. A new argument will now have to 
be found, it appears, for slowing down 
liberalisation and—ultimately—^for not 
revaluing the yen. The balance of pay¬ 
ments looks as strong as ever—though 
one may not be too confident about the 
American market—and the finance 
ministry predicts that in 1970 there will 
be a basic payments balance of at least 
$1.1 billion. And judging by the 1969 
out-turn, wh^ the li^sic balance was 
probably $2 billion better than expected, 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 
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this forecast is likely to err heavily on 
the side of caution. 

At pre.scnt, however, the authorities are 
necessarily more preoccupied with the 
immediate foreground—preparation of the 
national budget—than with anything 
else. The 1970 budget will be a whopper 
—with government spending probably 
18 per cent larger than 1969. 

Nigeria 

The oil flow begins 
again 



Now the blood has stopped flowing in 
Biafra, the Eurojjean oil men, who are 
by now almost used to being traduced as 
the vultures in the background of the 
Nigerian oivil war, are preparing to 
resume full-scale production of Nigeria’s 
vast oil deposits. With £300 mi 11 ion 
already invested in Nigerian oil the Shell 
group is still under tight re.‘9trictions from 
the governmenit of General Ck^won. Last 
October it was ordered to stop shipping 
oil out of the new Forcados terminal in 
Nigeria, only week.s after it had been 
completed, because of the danger of 
attack from the now defunct Biafran air 
force. But an .all-out effort is now being 
made to get Forcados, which i.s supplied 
with oil from Nigeria’s non-Ilw western 
state, working as quickly as pcjssible. Here 
the taiiget is 500,000 barrels a day, only 
'half what the oil companies had originally 
planned to get out of Nigeria by the early 
1970s, but much better than actual out¬ 
put during the last period of the Biafran 
war. 

For Shell, and other companies widi a 
lesser interest in Nigeria, the principal 
reason for haste now is not the potential 
volume of Nigerian oil, but its proiit- 
abilsky. The round trip to the principal 
western European refineries and markets 
is only 4,600 miles, compared wath 11,500 
miles from the Middle East oil centres. 
So between 12 and 15 rbund trips a 
year can be made to Nigeria by a ^ant 
tanker, compared with six trips on the 
rouiid*the-cape route for Middle East oil. 

The geogiaphicall problems whiich hit 
the oil compames because of the Nigeria- 
Bialra war are over: the oil still ninning 
through the country's pipeline system can 
now be diverted from the outmoded port 
of Bcmny (which in an cariier f^iase 6f 
the civil war was in Biafran control) to 




Come May 1971, North America will be 80 acn 




Ontario, Canada, presents Ontario Place 


Rising out of Lake Ontario on 
new man-made islands, this in¬ 
credible 80-acre complex will pre¬ 
dict the architecture of the 21st 
century. Ontario Place... a place 
forall people. Its purpose? To show 
the world the Ontario way of iife. 

A two-ticred, glass enclosed 
bridge takes you from the entrance 
plaza to the Exhibit Pavilion (five, 
multi-level pods suspended above 
the Inner bay), and the triodetic 


bubble-shaped theatre (Cine- 
sphere) overlooking a modern 
350-.boat marina. 

What will you doon the islands 
of Ontario Place? You’ll dream 
through a concert of music in the 
landscaped amphitheatre. It ac¬ 
commodates 6,400 people. Enjoy 
a world of superb Indoor and out¬ 
door restaurants and snack bars. 
Shop in delightful boutiques. 
Cruise a water-ride of canals, 


lagoonsand lakes. Watch children 
at play in their own special village 
and adventure area with Its inner 
lake and waterfall. Stroll the 
peaceful parklands, the beaches 
and the winding pathways. 

This is Ontario Place at 
Toronto, Canada. A place where 
you can discover, participate, en¬ 
joy. Another of Ontario’s bold new 
projects of international first-rank. 
Opening May 24th, 1971. 


To learn how you can share in 
the unprecedented prosperity of this 
dynamic Province, write to: 

Department of Trade 

and Development ' 

Government of Ontario 

Suite 321,060 Yonga Street 

Toronto 6, Ontario. j 

Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angelas, 
Cleveland, Boston, Atlanta. Kingston 
(Jamaica), London. Dusseldorf, Milan, 
Stockholm, Vienna. Brussels, Tokyo. 


The five greet pods of the Pevilion with roof-top dining area ere suspended on columns rising 100 feet ebove weter. (Thet gient bell is the domed screen of the lOOO-seet theeire, Cinesphere). 
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In the snowy countries, part of the Esso service 
is putting winter studs in tyres, if your wheels 
aren’t safe, what is? 


Filling stations can’t always be beautiful places 
But Esso dealers try, they really do. 


At the‘Hc^>p/Moloring’sign 
evwything for the New Europoou 
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Japan is Just an Air France Jet away 

Grace of gardens illuminated with delicate colours every day-break. Expert calligraphy of the 
kimonos. Subtlety of the ancestral art of “ living flowers The soul of eternal Japan, symbolised 
by the serenity of Fujiama, asserts Itself in the heart of modern, colourful, dynamic, vibratirig, 
provocative Japan. A fitting setting for World Expo '70. Last stop on your flight along the " Silk 
Route". A few hours of luxury and of relaxation in the sky, a hostess, a smile. Between Japan 

and you there is always an Air France Jet. In collaboration wtth AlHalla, Lufthansa and Japan Air LInaa. 


a votre service the world over 
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Forcados, capable of taking supertankers. 
But the civil war has left: a personnel 
crisis. The Ibo tribe, which fought and 
lost its war of inde^ndence for Biafra, 
formed the overwhelming majority of the 
oil companies’ skilled labour force in 
Nigeria. Now, as the company men them¬ 
selves concede : “ It’s not simply a matter 
of finding if they are still free to work 
with us but if they are still alive.” 


Car safety _ 

Into the radar era 



Trigger-happy in the eeuntry, but its pirick^thlnking in the bank parlours 


Efforts to improve car safety have so far 
concentrated mostly on minimising the 
effects of accidents, like seat belts, collap¬ 
sible steering wheels, padded dashboards, 
puncture-resistant petrol tanks, and safety 
door locks. Little has been done to reduce 
the likelihood of crashes, although 
futurists, looking forward to the igBos or 
1990 S, like to talk about cars completely 
controlled by electronics. These, presum¬ 
ably, would be almost crash-free. The 
driver might have to steer himself on to 
a main road but once' there he would 
switch into automatic, much like an air¬ 
line pilot. The car would direct itself 
either by radar or by picking up its bear¬ 
ing from a buried cable. Such a system 
would have the great merit of increasing 
the density practicable on the motorways, 
the economics of which are anyway 
usually more attractive than fixed-track 
systems. 

A taste of what may come is being 
provided by a .small American electronics 
company. Bentley Associates of Chelms¬ 
ford, Mass., has developed a radar system 
that automatically applies the brakes 
when a car is in danger of crashing. The 
system has met with such an enthusiastic 
reception that Bentley has already taken 
orders for the 2,500 units it plans to build 
this year. Next year it should sell between 
5,000 and 10,000 units, says Mr John B. 
Flannery, Bentley, the president. The 
following year sales should jump to 
50,000-100,000. The price this year 
is $800 installed but by the 
time Bentley is making 50,000 a year it 
should have dropped to $400 or $450. 
Sales, as projected by Mr Flanner\', will be 
made on the accessory parts market, no 
car manufacturer yet having decided to 
include the device as original equipment. 

The system has two modes of operation. 
The “country” mode triggers braking at 
a distance of 150 ft for high-speed 
driving. The “ city ” mode starts to apply 
the brakes at su to 40 ft or at speeds of 
25 miles an hour or less. The system 
works by sensing the rate of closure 
between die car and an object. It omits 
the range information the major car 
manufacturers have insisted on including 
in their much costlier systems, yet to be 
built. However, the closure rate appears 
to be all that is necessary. In demonstra¬ 
tions, the Bentley .system cuts the closure 


rate to zero, stopping cars 8 to \o ft from 
a wall and on the motorway maintaining 
several lengths between cars. 

Lebanon 

Still safer than 
some 

Recurrent Israeli raid.s across the 
Lebanese border bode ill for Lel^anon's 
important lianking community, only 
now recovering from last year s struggle 
between the government and the Pales¬ 
tinian guerrillas. The Lebanon’s role as 
the banking capital of the Middle East 
depends on it remaining an oasis of 
comparative calm. But calm is plainly 
going to be a very scarce ingredient from 
now on. Apart from political jitters, 
the country’s capital market is already 
suffering from the 5 per cent compulsory 
depo.sits which the banks are forced to 
maintain with the central bank, on top 
of the 2 per cent requirement introduced 
after the June war of 1967. And the 
high level of interest rates abroad, par¬ 
ticularly in the Euro-markets, have 
pushed up l)anks’ foreign as.sets from 
$450 million to $540 million in the year 
to Aiigu.st, 1969, .squeezing the supply of 
capital to the domestic market still 
further. 

The domestic squeeze does not matter 
too much provided the Lebanon can 
maintain its role as the principal 
entrepot for cash from the oil-rich sheiks. 
It has the virtue of familiarity (l)eing 
the principal fun centre of the area, as 
well as having the right language). The 
Lebanese themselves, used historically to 
crises remain fairly cheerful. After the 
closing of the Intra Bank in 1966, the 
government introduced some tighter 
bank regulations as well as agreeing to 
guarantee deposits up to a certain limit. 
And Lebanese banking still remains to 

WNch banks gat tha dapoaita 

% of totai deposits 


Lebanese 44.30 

Arab 14.63 

American 13.63 

French 10.80 

British 7.91 

Others 6.73 


Source . Aimetieref Megetine. Beirut 


a large extent in foreign, particularly 
French and American, hands, with 
57 per cent of deposits with the branche.s 
of international hanks. The main problem 
for the economy ha.s been the deteriora¬ 
tion in the trade deficit, which has grown 
from £8 million in i960 to £170 million 
in 1967, but i-eccntly this has been offset 
by £175 million in funk money frdin 
other Arab countries. The Lebanon may 
not seem the gilt-edged investment it 
ha.s been for western investors—real 
e.state in particular has been a victim of 
die June war. But for its fellow Arab 
countries it is still a haven. 

Swedish budget 

Too much or too 
little? 


Stockholm 

This week’s budget, which raised a wide 
range of taxes on consumer goods, includ¬ 
ing Ijeer and tobacco, had to fulfil two 
contradictory requirements. On the one 
hand there is the need to ease what has 
become the severest squeeze Sweden has 
experienced since the war—bank lending 
is at a virtual stands/till. On the other, 
despite a 12 per cent increase in exports 
Ia.st year, Sweden has lost a third of its 
cuneiii y reserves, which arc now down to 
$ 8 qo million. Imports grew last year even 
faster than exports and there was a heavy 
outflow on the capital account. 

The finance minister, Mr Gunnar 
Strang, therefore had to engineer a switch 
from credit to fiscal jxiliey that was hardly 
easy in an election year. In the event, 
the last year’s budget deficit of nearly 
$600 million will 'be substantially reduced 
and, while the trade balance is likely to 
improve, bankers fear that the budget is 
too weak to allow an easing of credit 
policy for .some time to come. I'he net 
effect may be that the balance of pay¬ 
ments will not seriously benefit while 
industrial investment w>ili .suffer. _ 

Correction: In an article entitled “QEi— 
Money for old rope’* on January loth Mr 
Edward Moldt’s name was incorrectly spelt. 
In the same issue there was a further mis¬ 
spelling in an article entitled “An excuse, not 
the cause ” of the name of Mr L. dc Block 
the former Dutch minister of economic 
affairs. 
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Prove to me 
that factory expansion 
makes more sense in the 
Development Areas. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE will give you all the facts about the 
Development Areas, send you literature and arrange a meeting to 
answer your questions about these areas.They will also tell you about 
the opportunities soon to be available in the new Intermediate Areas. 

WRITE TO: Industrial Expansion at the Board of Trade, 
1 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone; 01-222 7877 Ext. 3333. 
Or your nearest Board of Trade Regional Office. Or send the 
coupon-when you will receive the booklets "Room to Expand". 

G>ntact Industrial Expansion at the Board of Trade. 


La 

SX#.,. 










Room to Expand 

The Development Areas have the 
land you need. It makes sense to put 
your new factory in an area where 
you can plan your expansion 
rationally and efficiently. If you want 
proof of the advantages of the land 
and labour available, first discuss 
your requirements with the Board of 
Trade. They will then show you what 
the Development Areas have to offer, 
help you find a site or factory which 
will meet your needs, and arrange for 
ybin meet people on the spot 
(indbding businessmen who have 
already made the move), 
inancial note 

If you build a new factory you can 


get 25%, or even 35% of the building costs. 
There are also Board of Trade factories 
to rent - with rent-free periods of 2 or 5 
years in some cases. 

There are Investment Grants of 40% • 

for new manufacturing plant and 4 

machinery. 

There is more labour available. And 
for every man you train for a newly 
created job there is a grant of ^ 

CIO per week. ^ 

There are Regional Employment 
Premiums of £97.10 p.a. (£78 p.a. 
from April 1970) for every man on the payroll 
The Development Areas are in Scotland, 
Wales, the North, Merseyside and the South< 
West. Similar benefits are available in 
Northern Ireland. 



To; “INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION", 
Board of Trado, 1 Victoria Straat, 
London, S.W.1. 

Please send me “Room to Expand", 
the illustrated explanatory literature. 


Position in Company. 
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Investment 


All a-sparkle 


It was all sparkle 'in the London market 
tfiis week. Against the hackgRuind of 
reasonably good trade figures and })ul'lish 
inves^tiuent forecasts, share prices rose to 
their highest 'level since last May. In two 
days, between the close on Monday and 
Wednesday, the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary index put on io.«^ points, 
equivalent to a rise of 2^ per cent. It 
dri>pped only 2.9 points bu lliunsday. 

On a two-month-long view, the upward 
trend since early November looks pretty 
steady ; the index has risen by 17 per 
cent, from 359.6 on November 4th (when 
it had done no more than lift itself by 
a whisker from the 1969 floor of 357.4, 
touched on July 2Bth) to 42 (j. 5 at the close 
on Thursdav. Of course, there have been 


some fits and starts. The biggest upsurge 
came between November 4 th and 
November i7tl;, when the index added 
over 30 points and pushed above the 390 
mark. From then, apart from a little 
flutter in the second week of December, 
it did not really establish a higher level 
until just before Christmas. Now, in this 
last week’s spurt, 'the -market moved up 
by as much as 7.3 points on Wednesday 
alone, a rise exceeded only on two other 
days since November 4th ; on November 
12th (9.6 pt)ints) and December i ith (8.3 
points). 'Cains this week were wide¬ 
spread, but 'the leading quality stocks 
did particularly well, as more big buyers 
came into the market. Altlumgh the 
majority of suc'h sliares are still well below 


HaNer market chart 



their peak, touched in early 1961^, some 
have now regained their falls : fleecham, 
(ilaxo, and Chubb were among those 
establishing new highs on W^ednesday. In 
some cases, shortage of stock helped 'to 
])ush prices up ; this was true of Shell at 
the beginning of the week, but 'then, 
when some profit-'taking started late on 
VWdne.sday, the price slippe<l back a I'iltle. 

'The question now is : how much higher 
will the index go ? There is not much 
doubt that the main factor behind the 
rise has heen the retuiTi of a flood of 
money to l^)ndon since tlie upvaluation of 
the D-inark in October. t he Bank of 
Kngland is selling some gilts to mop up 
.some of these funds : but 'it has prt)bably 
already IcKxscncd 'monetary policy to some 
ex'tent. If it really relaxed it further, both 
gilts and equi'Oics -might shoot up ; but 
will the Bank d<^ this ? It is significant 
that this week the pension funds and unit 
tnists, w'ith cash burning in their pockets, 
have been heavy buyers of equities ; but 
some merchant banks are'taking a eautious 
view. Despi'te some rise in gilt-edged 
prices, the ri.se in equity prices has 
increased both the earnings and dividend 
icvcr.se yield gaps, now 3.16 per cent and 
4.6 per cent respectlively. I’heie is still 
the argument that, under present official 
monetary policies, there Is simply not 
enough to go for in equitie.s compared 
with gilts. 

What the charts 
foretell 

.'Xs a w'hole, those who study the slock 
markfit in term-s c^f cliaits arc IniJIish 
- but nc/t euphorically so. 'Fbe latest 
ingredients «>f the faslririnable Haller 
system, which airreOtly indlirated the end 
of last year’s hear market, are charted 
on this page. It shows that one of the 
two main Haller charts—the advance/ 
d'ecliine index fw*!!'!!’!! .sliow.s the excess of 
advances over declines) —has risen de- 
icrminedly. Not surfirisingly, advances 
have been exceeding dcchnes nearly ever>' 
week. But the other main index — the 
hiigh/low index (which sliows tlie excess 
of net new highs t>ver net new lows) — 
loo-ked flatter towards the end of 1969. 
This weak rise in 'die «hiigh/low index has 
been a dampener. There has 'l>een no 
flock of high fliers into new stratospheres 
among BrJtlisli shares in the last two 
months ; our domestic baJ>y bull market 
has been breeding no Poseidons. Still, 
l)ofli these 'two trend line.s are up ; and 
yield and volume arc up too. 

All the indicatc^rs are therefore pointing 
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in tlie siijne diicc^tion.a condition rc- 

quiicd l)y t'he Haller system in inteqiretinj^ 
the jnarket. Certainly’even thl®' liigli/low 
index seems to have hroken out of the 
r<in^e!^ted aieas (e.g. around trend line B 
in the rhart) whidi was such a feature t»f 
last Noveinlier. A fair summary is that 
Mailer devotees say that their charts now 
provide him evident e that Novemher was 
the hottom of the cycle, no sign 'that any 
new turning point fi.e. a downward one) 
Is tf> he expected now, and to that degree 
pmVide at least tentative support for the 

hulls. 


Wall Street 

Unexciting 
schizophrenia _ 

New York 

Wall Street has hecn developing a split 
personality. While most individual inves¬ 
tors cniiiiriue to 'he cautious al>oui com¬ 
mitting funds to shares at a time when the 
ecoiKunv could l>e .slip}>lng‘into a recession, 
some larger institutional investors, notably 
mutual funds and pension trusts, have 
hecn actively investing new money or 
>w'itchrng from old p{»f<i‘tions into a select 
luirnher of computer office equipment 
and other glamour shares. As a re.sult, 
wliilc the 'blue chip Dow-Jones indus¬ 
trial average has continued 'to decline 
moderately (dropping at midweek to 787 
from the year-end’s 795), such favourites 
as IBM, Natituial Cash Register and Avon 
Products liave moved sharply higher. I’he 
market as a whole does not give the 
impression of being .sliort of funds, despite 
all the talk of credit squeeze. What has 
been happening is that sales of govern¬ 
ment .securitie.s made by the authorities, 
in order to squeeze money supply, have 
been eagerly .snapped uj). 

Many institutions have hcen for- 
g(ung equities altogether', preferr’irig bonds 
and their rich yields of up to qVo* 
Many individual inve.s^tors, too, have 
been swiitching into bonds, helping to 
depress share price.s. And rhis switch to. 
bonds and shorter-term debt is not expec¬ 
ted to taper ofT soon, in the absence of a 
move ea.sier credit coriditions. Many 
investors, lar'gc and small, are steeitng 
clear of equities even at present bar'gain 
levels, for fear pr ices may work even lower, 
particulai'K'm the wake of the anticipated 
further economic .slowdown. Kven if the 
monetary authorities should deliberately 
move to an ea.vier credit stance in the 
next few weeks or .si>, theje is some 
concern that by then Imsines.s rnav have 
deteriorated to the p<^iiu where t<he added 
liquidity will not do mudr good. So 
brt)kers are saying that unBtil or unless a 
s])ectacular devdojunem occurs to shake 
tire market out of its lethargy, it i.s likely 
to keep trading in a narrow unexciting 
range, for ,the next few weeks at least. On 
the otlier liand, fears of a real drop arc 
less prevalent than a short rime ago. 


Tokj>o market 

That old Kabutocho 

Tokyo 

I'or .some weeks it had seemed that Tokyo 
stock prices had gone too high too fast. 
Hie adjustment, when it arrived on Janu¬ 
ary 7th, took the form of an iii-point 
drop in the market—an all-time record, 
though very much in line with our warn¬ 
ing in mid-December. It was very much 
the Kabutocho of old, that Tokyo specu¬ 
lative special. Although the market 
rehounded the next day, almost returning 
to the previous high of 2,400 on the old 
index (which people still keep using), it 
has since sloped oflf. Volume is down, 
interest is down, and the pro.spect is for 
more declines, even with the index at 
2,297 luesiday evening. 

One lesson emerges from the latest 
decline. The foreign investor, who is 
becoming even more important in this 
market, must keep close to one of the 
big Japanese securities companies. The 
Big Four—Nomura, Daiwa, Nikko and 
Yamajchi —go a long way towards dom¬ 
inating this .speculative market ; and it is 
noit g(H)cl to lose touch with them, even 
for a short time. The latest Ixiut of 
frantic selling was preceded by sharp 
skilful profit-taking, on -the first two 
trading days of the year, by one of the.se 
Big Four. Anyone with really close ties 
m the Kabutocho could have predicted 
this. Foreign investors put a net $600 
million into the Tokyo market last year, 
and there were predictions tliat another 
$i billion would come in during 1970. 

Now that the Americans have clamped 
down a bit more—taking Japan rmt of 
the sfx*cially fav^oured category' where 
overseas portfolio investment goes—-the 
billion dollar calculation looks too high. 
Whatever happens, the net inflow is 
unlikely to be small, and once again a 
very large proportion will come from 
Kurope. It really is time that more of 
the.se investors followed the Union Bank 
of Switzerland and .set up offices in 
l<)kyo to Jiandle their inves'tnicnts. 



Chrystor^s troika: (L to r.) Riccardo, 
Townsend and Boyd 


Chrysler and Rootes 

Uncertain 

roundabout 


Last week’s management ^ake-up in 
Detroit, where problem-plagued Chrysler 
Cfirporation brought two atcoun'tants to 
the top positions in America's number 
three car maker, will noP^ bring* any 
decision detrimental to its British sub- 
.sidiary, Rootes. Chrysler has .said that 
there will he no ban on importing the 
products of either Rootes or its French 
subsidiary, Simea. I'he Minister of Tech¬ 
nology, Mr Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
ha.> accepted these pledges. There can 
lie no doubt in the Chrysler Corporation 
that any cutback in Britain ordered from 
Detroit would force the Briti.sh Govern¬ 
ment to restore to Rootes the freedom 
which it had before it was taken over 
by Chrysler, with the Labour Govern¬ 
ment acting as a marriage broker. 

Clirysler'.s top troika now consists 
of Mr Lynn Townsend (50, ex-accoun¬ 
tant) as chairman and chief executive, 
Mr John J. Riccardo (45, ex¬ 
accountant, reputation for being tough 
and aggressive) as president and chief 
operating oflicci Mr Virgil Boyd (57, 
ex-president) shunted to the newly crea¬ 
ted fjost of vice-chairman. I'he presence 
of the two financial men in the executive 
.suite may in it.self be propitious, con¬ 
sidering the imixirtance Detroit attaches 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


IndicttH * 
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LONDON 

Market shows its 
strength mid-week. 

NEW YORK 

Readjusting on calmer 
trading. 

TOKYO 

Overdue technical 
adjustment downvvards. 


Parcentago change tram : 


Jan. 

14 


London t 423-4 
New Yorli 7B7.2 


Franca 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Canada 

Belgium 

Australia 

Sweden 


82.9 

124.7 

129.5 
99.5 

189.8 
92.1 

634.8 

327.5 
17B.0 


High 

Low 

A 

weak 

age 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

All- 

tima 

high 

620.1 

357 4 

+ 4.3 

+ 

8.9 

-18.6 

-18.9 

968.9 

758.9 

- 1.8 

+ 

2.2 

-16.6 

-20.9 

83.0 

63.2 


+ 

5.9 

+ 29.2 

*- 0.1 

135.9 

117.3 

- 2.7 

— 

2.9 

+ 6.1 

-11.1 

129,1 

107.2 

+ 0.5 

+ 

4.0 

+ 9.0 

- 2.8 

79,1 

60.4 

- 1.4 

— 

2.7 

+ 12.6 

-40.4 

269.5 

199.0 

- 0.3 

+ 

2.2 

- 3.9 

- 9.9 

102.3 

89.7 

— 

+ 

1.9 

- 0.4 

-14.2 

993.6 

545.3 

- 4.0 

+ 

4.0 

+ 1.1 

- 4.3 

376.6 

303.0 

- 2.0 

+ 

3.3 

+ 2.2 

-12.8 

182.7 

132.6 

- 4.1 

+ 

1.5 

n/a 

- 4.2 


•Stock prices end yields on peges 89 end 90. 
tFinancial Times industriel ordinery index. 

%New T.S.E. Index Bese - January 4. 7968^100. 

The Economist unit trust Indicator January 13.158.CI6 (January 6.158.64) 
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The same time it takes 
Mitsubishrs ON-LINE REAL 
mVE system to send data 
to its 180 branches 
throughout Japan. 


more example^ of Mitsubish^ Banke 

jumped 15% in 1968. It’s a tradition 
with Mitsubishi to pioneer. A tra¬ 
dition that has developed a unique 
banking service. The one best quali¬ 
fied to serve your interests in Japan. 
Progressively. Professionally. Per¬ 
sonally. Ask Mitsubishi. Mitsubishi 
knows best! 


MrrSUBISHIBANK 

Htid Offlw: 71. Miruiwuchi 2-ohwna, Chiyoda-ku. ToKj/o, Japan MiiMjfet: MNKMIKUh^/ . 
OmMM Of neat: URdan SraiwH T. QJrebln Im, londoii, E C. ^i/Par^ElRtniiMRw Sfrieif e/a-, 
Hotel Meutice 32*. rut da RIvpIl TS Panfrler/Hwr YwK ilgiiiei;.Ut 



More branches 
in Continental 
Europe 
than any other 
British bank 

Lloyds Bank Europe provides directly or 
through its wholly owned subsidiaries 
a comprehensive domestic and 
international banking service in Belgium, 
Holland, France and Switzerland. 

The Bank also has a stockbroking 
subsidiary in Amsterdam. 

Some of the services of 

Lkyyds Bank Eim^ 

Accepting deposits in Sterling, 

Eurodollars or other foreign currencies 
at fully competitive rates. 

Issuing Negotiable Certificates of Deposit 
in Sterling and U.S. Dollars. 

Short or medium term loans in London 
or on the Continent. 

Discounting Foreign Currency Bills. 

Guidance to British companies wishing to 
expand abroad. 

International Portfolio Management in 
Switzerland. 

Head Office: 100 Pell Mali, London, S.W.I. 
AMSTERDAM • AKTWERP • BIARRITZ. BORDEAUX 
BRUSSELS • CALAIS ■ CANNES • GENEVA > LE HAVRE 
LILLE • MONTE CARLO. NICE • PARIS. ROTTERDAM 
ROUBAIX • ST. JEANDELUZ ■ THE HAGUE • ZURICH 
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to competitive comparisons of production 
and sales. Chrysler did remarkably well 
in this numbers game'in 1968J exceeding 
all of its previous records for worldwide 
production and sales and achieving most 
rreditaf)le earnings for the year of $6.23 
a share, up more than 40% over the pre¬ 
vious year’s $4.35 a share. But 1968 
proved a difficult year to follow, all the 
more .so liecause management entered 
1969 in an ebullient expans ion-minded 
mood and gave the impression it hoped 
for another $6 a share year. Actually, 
Chrysler’s 1969 earnings are likely to be 
less than half that amount. 

'Die company has had a series of 
upsets starting with a disproportionate 
drop in sales that became di.sconcertingly 
evident aibout midyear. Since the onset 
of Chrysler’s sales slump, the decline in 
American auto sale.s has heroine wide¬ 
spread, owing. in part to declining con- 
.sumer confidence, and the slackening 
economy. For 1970, some analysts project 
a decline of 5% to 8% in car sales, includ¬ 
ing imports, to 8.75-9 rnn cars. Under 
these conditions, it is anticipated that 
Chrysler’s 1970 earnings could give fur¬ 
ther ground towards the end of 1970. 
But earning.s of the big three motor com¬ 
panies should once again begin to move 
up in 1971. 


Burton Group 

No discount for 
waiting 


After half-year warnings about stagnat¬ 
ing profits, the Burton Croup in its first 
year under new management beat its own 
forecast with an 11.6% increase in pre¬ 
tax profits of £7.3 rnn, on a 4.1% rise 
in turnover to £68.3 inn. But the market 
had already discounted the hoard’s pessi¬ 
mism and reacted to Tuesday’s results 
with a .slight fall. Since the revaluation of 
the group’s property assets—it owns 644 
shops and stores—the share price has 
been creeping up, but at 3()s 3d is still 4s. 
l)elow asset value. 

A separate property division is being 
set up to develop the.se assets, l>ut mean¬ 
while efforts have been concentrated on 
the gnnjp's other activities. For most of 
the trading year (ended August 31st) 
consumer spending was at a low ebb; 
Burton's 4% increase in sales just about 
matched the overall rise in value terms 
for the clothing industiy. But there has 
l)een some trading up in men’s suits to 
get away from the tiny profit margins on 
the cheapest lines, and the diversification 
of the Jackson and Burton shops into 
dressing men from head to toe seems to 
be working well if slowly. The Peter 
Robinson fashion shops have picked up 
but margins are still much lower than 
for the rest of the group. The mail order 
business has taken much longer than 
expe^^ to get off the ground and it 


may be another year or .so until it gets 
into the black. 

The next year is bound to see a few 
more results from the reorganisation under 
the new management, but on a p/e ratio 
of 18 the waiting won’t he done at 
bai|[ain prices. 


Thom Electrical Industries 

Rent and rates 


Like British Leyland, 'Fhorn Electrical 
Industrie.^ as the archetypal victim of 
latter-day squeezing. This means that as 
the largest manufacturer of radio and 
television sets in Britain, with substantial 
interests in a huge range of electrical 
consumer durables, I’horn should l>e one 
of the first to benefit from any relaxation 
in hire purchase and purchase tax. 

In the meantime, for the six months 
to end-Septemher, pre-tax profit is down 
at £12.4 run (£12.8 mn in 1968) on a 
3^% trading profit increase to £25.9 mn. 
Consolidation for the first time of William 
Sugg (central heating equipment) and 
Thorn Colour Tubes has adversely 
affected the figuring. Central heating has 
still to yield manufacturers its hoped-for 
returns and on the electronics .side the 
substantial setting-up and development 
costs on colour tubes and televisioir sets 
liave been written off during the period. 
Sir Jules I’horn, chairman of the group, 
complains that inflationery costs (wage.s, 
materials—not to speak of SET and petrol 
duty) will continue to affect margins in 
the second half and heavy installation 
costs will militate against increased colour 
rV rental returns. So the forecast of 
“satisfactory growth over the next few 
years’’ l(K)ks like* evading the issue for 
this year. 

After the great burst of acquisitions 
in the last two years, rationalisation 
costs must be added to the setback from 
the squeeze on consumers. Shareholders’ 
earnings last financial year were 2.68s 
per .share. On the slightly larger equity 
base this year, the first half indicates 
1.03s per share so that an unchanged 
result for the full year would require 
1.65s in the second half, equivalent to 



£10.6 mn net or almost exactly the same 
second half result as last year. This does 
not look too likely. However, for 1970-71 
the increases on both rental charges and 
prices of television sets and other pro¬ 
ducts should help margins usefully. At 
62s 9d for the oi^inary and 61 s lod for 
the “ A ”, the p/c of 23.4 (on the basi^ 
of 2.68s a share) looks rather too hopeful. 

London County 

Nearing the end 

The wooing of London County Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties shareholders 
by Star (Great Britain) and Metropolitan 
Estate and Property Corporation is 

becoming increasingly sophisticated. Star 
claims that its offer gives more income 
and capital, 50% of future growth 
against Metropolitan E.state’s 26%, a 
higher proportion of equity and dynam¬ 
ism, with a £60 inn development pro¬ 
gramme under way and another £100 mn 
“ in an advanced stage of negotiation.” 
Exactly how it will finance this massive 
expansion has not yet been clearly spelt 
out. But London County’s stream of cash 
from the sale of flats is obviously vital. 
Another faotor boosting Star’s dynamic 
image is its international flavour. It is 
not alone : Metropolitan Estate also 
operates abroad with £20 mn worth of 
property in Canada and some in Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Metropolitan Estate also claim that the 
Star bid, apparently a few shillings 
higher than its own, will in fact ultimately 
be worth less. On taking the asset 
.side, Star is at present buying London 
County at asset value whereas its own 
price discounts the net asset value \yy 
about 13%. Applying the same discount 
a percentage to the post-merger group and 
adjusting for capital gains brings the 
value of the bid down to about 48s. 
Paradoxically, one of the reasons that 
Star’s bid looks attractive in the short 
term could be that the market has 
decided that Metropolitan Estate will win 
and has accordingly adjusted its price 
downwards towards the appropriate dis¬ 
count on the merged group’s net a.s«et 
values. 

The argument that Metropolitan 
Estate is staid and has no useful employ¬ 
ment for its large cash balances cuts both 
ways. Staid proj>erty companies acquire 
properties over the years more cheaply 
than those who acquire them by buying 
other pioperty comjjanies at high prices. 
Star’s property portfolio has shot up 
from £8.4 mn to nearly £90 mn in 18 
months largely through acquisitions. 
Metropolitan Estate’s cash balances will 
enable it to avoid giving away slices of 
the equity in developments to tbe institu¬ 
tions via sale and leasebacks. All in all, 
there is something to be said for taking 
the long view ai^ rejecting the higher 
Star bid, as shareholders are advised to 
do by the London County Board. 
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ThU announcement appears for purposes oj revor/i. 

$180,000,000 

Falconbridge Dominicana, C. por A. 

(a Dominican Republic Company) 

Notes and Loan 

The Conipany has completed arrangements for the financing of a Ferro Nickel Project in 
the Dominican Republic. The arrangements provide for the private placement of $41,000*000 
Secured Commercial Bank Notes, $80,000,000 Secured Institutional Notes, $34,000,000 Sub¬ 
ordinated Guaranteed Institutional Notes, and a $25,000,000 Secured Loan from the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development guaranteed by the Government of the 
Dominican Republic. In addition the Company has established a revolving credit of 
$55,000,000 to be used during the construction period, which will be replaced by a portion 
of the Notes referred to above. 

The undersigned have acted on behalf of the Company in the formulation 
and execution of this financing program. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 

January 9, 1970 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


nt] 


MANBRE& CARTON LIMITED 

BBHBHBHHHBHHHHBI Refiners and Manufacturers of sugar and starch products 

Consolidated Profits 


Turnover 42,426 

Profit before Loan Stock 

Interest 2,622 

Less: Loan Stock Interest 258 1 

Taxation ,911 8 

Minority Interest 2 -] ly-j 

Profit after taxation '*.451 

Dividend A 28 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at 12 noon on the 5th February, at tfie offices o) the Company, 
Winslow Road, Hammersmith. W,6. 



1969 


1968 

53 weeks to 4th October 

52 weeks to 28th September 


£'000 


f'OOO 


42,426 


38,141 


2,622 


2,312 

258 


124 


911 


838 


2 


1 


— 

1,171 

— 

963 


1^451 


1,349 


£1,128 


£1,127 
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THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) DEVELOPMENT 

COMPANY LIMITED 

(Incorporated in tlie Republic of South Africa) 

Cmdr. H. F. P. Grenfell Reviews Group's Prt^ress 


Thr 20th Annual Grnfral Meeting 
of members of The Messina 
(IVansvaaJ) Development Com¬ 
pany Limited will he held on 
February 4 in.Johannesburg, 

The following is an extract from 
the statement of the chaimian, 
Commander H. F. P. Grenfell, 
D.S.C., R.N. (Retd.), (irculated 
with the report and accounts for 
the year ended September 30, 
I 969- 

capital 

At a meeting held on 12th 
February, 1969, the authorised 
capital of the Company was in¬ 
creased from R5 millicm to Rio 
million In April, Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa 
[.limited subscribed for one million 
shares of our reserve capital at 
R6.23 per share. This provided 
for our short term cash require¬ 
ments and obviated the necessity 
of a Rights Issue, the preliminary 
announcement of which had been 
poorly received. 1 firmly believe 
that the closer association which 
has now been established with 
Anglo American Corporation will 
result in the future in valuable 
benefits to our Company. The 
Company’s issued capital is now 
R5,425,000 divided into 10,850,000 
stocJc units of 50 rents. 

ACCOUNTS 

The consolidated profit, after 
tax attributable to the holding 
company was R8,260,000, an 
increase of R843,ooo as compared 
with last year. 

Although the average price we 
received for our copper was R66 
higher this year, the profit of the 
holding company itself was only 
modestly better at R6,872,000. 
I'herc were two main reasons for 
this. First, taxation was higher 
because expenditure on certain 
new mining projects is now being 
charged to the subsidiary compan¬ 
ies formed to manage them, and 
tax relief is, therefore, no longer 
available to the parent company, 
although it will of course benefit 
the subsidiaries as and when they 
begin to earn profits ; second, due 
to a change in the pricing terms 
of our sales contracts, 700 tons of 
M.T.D. copper already .sold but 
not priced at the end of the finan- 


(lal year, were brought into the 
a< < iuints at cost of production, the 
profit on these sale.s thus being 
deferred to the current year. 

Dividends d<^rlared totalled 
75% and on the increased capital 
absorbed R3,894,000. Allfirations 
of R3 million were made to 
Reservc.s and the unappropriated 
balance of R23 2,000 has been 
t arried forward. 

MINING OPERATIONS 

The mining side of i>ur business 
continued to flourish and produc¬ 
tion levels have been well main¬ 
tained except at the Alaska Mine 
where rire piroduction fell from 
320,000 tons to 240,000 tons con¬ 
currently with the termination of 
open pit mining. A reduced rate 
of production will be maintained 
fur the next three years from 
underground ore, augmented by 
drawings of low grade ore from 
.surface .stockpiles. 

The first shaft sinking campaign 
in the Spence shaft at Messina 
was completed, and the shaft tem¬ 
porarily bottomed at 1,550 feet 
below surface. The high grade ore 
body is being delineated by under¬ 
ground boreholes from the shaft 
prior to planning the development 
required to exploit this ore. 

Mangula had another very good 
year, and the combination of high 
pmduction, which has increased 
by 18% during the past two years, 
high copper prices, and creditably 
low working costs, resulted in a 
record after tax profit of 

R6,128,000. This subsidiary 

declared dividends of 45% for the 
year, and at the same time greatly 
strengthened its reserves. Produc¬ 
tion is expected to be maintained 
at about the current rate, and the 
fmtlook for this mine Is very 
encouraging. 

This year we have thought it 
prudent to make a critical re¬ 
assessment of ore reserves at 

Messina and Mangula and to 

exclude certain ore blocks which, 
for various reasons, it may not be 
economic or practicable to mine. 

At Unikondo and Alaska, the 
decline in ore reserves reflects the 
exhaustion of known available ore. 
Although both these mines are 
declining they are likely to remain 


in production rather longer than 
indicated by their reserves of ore. 

Total group production of 
copper was 32,500 tons for the 
year, and I would expect this 
figure to increase to around 
40,000 tons by 1972. 

NEW PROJECTS 

During the current financial 
year wc plan to bring two new 
mines to production. At Gwai 
River Mines, shaft sinking, devel¬ 
opment and surface construction 
are somewhat ahead of schedule, 
and production should begin, at a 
rate which has now been increased 
to 600 tons a day, during the 
second quarter of 1970. 

We have also decided to exploit 
the Beardmore tungsten deposit, 
which we have held for many 
years, and bring it into production 
towards the end of 1970. This is 
a small mine with a probable life 
of only three to four years, but 
we expect it to be profitable and 
more than repay the cfTort of 
equipping it for production. 

Progress at Shackkton has been 
very disappointing. There have 
been numerous delays in shaft 
sinking owing to heavy inflow of 
water, and attempts to seal the 
shaft by cementation have not, so 
far, met with much success. The 
.shaft has reached a depth of 800 
feet and it is planned to sink to 
1,150 feet before developing to¬ 
wards the mineralised zones. 

Our prospecting parties were 
active in the Transvaal, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia and Mozam¬ 
bique. Some interesting situations 
arc being investigated but as yet 
there is nothing of significance to 
report. 

COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 

I’hc Datsun-Nissan Group con¬ 
tinues to be our heaviest investment 
outside the mining industry, and 
lik9wise our most pressing prob¬ 
lem. 

The Group made a net loss, in 
its financial year ending 30th June 
1969, of R945 ,ooo after crediting 
an amount of R414,000 received 
from a minority shareholder in 
respect of its share of the losses 
incurred by the subsidiary Rosslyn 
Motor Assemblers. Since then, the 
minority ihareh|o)per*s interest has 


been bought by the Holding Com¬ 
pany, so that all operating sub¬ 
sidiaries are now wholly owned. 

In spite of some unfortunate 
set-backs appreciable progrc.ss was 
made during the year in improving 
the general efficiency and produc¬ 
tion in the principal loss area. 
Rosslyn Motor Assemblers. I'he 
other divisions continued to 
develop satisfactorily. 

I am still hopeful that the Group 
will begin making profits by 1970. 

1 am pleased to state that Con- 
lorde Leasing Corporation has 
made steady progress during the 
past year. The value of plant pur¬ 
chased for leasing and other pur¬ 
poses now exceeds R4 million and 
there are commitmenu for further 
purchases amounting to R 1,500,000 
making a total of purchases and 
commitments of over R5,500,000 
compared with Ri million a year 
ago. 

The Specialist facilities offered 
by the company have been widely 
accepted and our early optimism 
has proved justified. 

The rate at which the company 
can expand, however, is limited 
by its ability to borrow, and while 
the credit squeeze lasts, its expan¬ 
sion is restricted. 

DIRECTORS 

In view of our widening field of 
interest, your board feels that it 
is desirable to increase the number 
of directors which at present is 
limited by our Articles of Associa¬ 
tion to seven. You will be asked 
at the Annual General Meeting 
to approve a resolution to increase 
the maximum number of directors 
to eleven. Thereafter Sir Keith 
Acutt will be invited to join our 
Board. 

I feel the time is also appropri¬ 
ate to increase the fees of directors, 
the total of which has been fixed 
at R2o,ooo for the past fifteen 
years. During this time the number 
of directors has increased from five 
to seven, so that individual emolu* 
ments have proportionately 
decreased. 

An Extraordinary General Meet¬ 
ing has been arranged to take 
place immediately after the 
Annual General Meeting for the 
purpose of considering ,a resolution, 
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the effect of which would be to 
increase individual fees of directors 
to R6,ooo. 

THE COPPER MARKET— 
FEBRUARY TO DECEMBER 
» 969 « 

At the date of our last Annual 
General Meeting in February, the 
L.M.E. quotations for cash and 
three months copper were, respec¬ 
tively £546 and £586 per ton. 
and according to statistical fore¬ 
casts the market should have 
moved in favour of consumers, 
with production overtaking and 
running ahead of consumption. 

Once again, however, its behav¬ 
iour served to emphasize the fact 
that the statistician’s lot is not a 
happy one. The whole period 
showed a broad upward trend in 
prices and at the date of writing 
this review, L.M.E. prices for cash 
and three months copper are res- 
pettively £713 and £Cgo- a rise 
Ilf about £160 since February. 

Admittedly during the. interven¬ 
ing period there were temporary 
reversals to the overall trend, but 
m each < ase they were short lived, 
and in retrospect they now merely 
appear to have been pauses fur 
(onsolidation before the ‘market 
n*sumed its upward path. 

It is always easy to be wise 
after the event, but Irom all the 
ev'idenee it seems clear that the 
underlying i ause for tlie iine.\pet - 
trd firmness of the market is tlie 
fact that, for reasons differing in 


the three countries, stocks in the 
USA, Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many have been abnormally low 
during the past ten months, while 
consumption has, if anything, been 
higher than anticipated. 

\t the present time the per¬ 
formance of the market seems to 
be. influenced mainly by the fol¬ 
lowing factcirs : First, lack of 
progress in the V^irtnam peace dis- 
i usisions ; second, the eflet t of the 
INCO strike in Canada which 
lasted considerably longer than 
had been anticipated ; third, the 
fai t that se\ eral major reiim r.s in 
the Unued States are behind with 
llielr deliveries ; and finally that 
lonsuniers' stoi ks are still low 

Quite apart from tie- supply 
position, the high level of intcre.^t 
rates makes the (maru ing and 
consequently the replenishment of 
slot ks u niajoi burden for ton- 
sumers, ami tins in itself is likely 
to slow d('vvn the rale of restock¬ 
ing, and iiiaijitairi the demand for 
near-term metal. 

'Faking all these factors into 
at fount against a background of 
steadily rising < onsumptuin, and 
allowing for possible i uniingeru les 
whif h are lial>le to result in un¬ 
foreseen mien upturns to produc¬ 
tion, it seems to me that priies 
will toniinue \prv firm—at least 
until the end of our tonipanvs 
tinaiK ial year, and I am, therefore, 
tiptimistic a.s to the current yeai’s 
results. 



IMTERNATIOMAL 
COMPRESSED AIR 
CORPORATION 


A The i'mt full year of operation of the combined 
BroomWade and Holman Companies has seen a 
significant advance in our earnings and steady pro¬ 
gress towards the implementation of our Group 
strategy throughout the world. 


Group pre-tax profit was C:%,697,271 compared 
with £2,638,992 last year (latter figyre includes only 
SIX months trading of the Holman companies). 

The year has seen a very high level of activity 
throughout the Group and increased output in our 
main U.K. manufacturing units, BroomWade, Holman 
and Maxam. There was a strong demand for their 
products across the entire range. 

On 19th December, 1969, we completed the 
purchase of Reavell and Co. Ltd. This acquisition will 
enable us to enter the field of centrifugal compressors 
for the first time. 


We opened the current year with a high level of 
forward orders, and are certainly looking for higher 
profits this year—although it is too early to make 
IrOOIlMfSdB nnore definite forecast. 


It is clear to us that the greater proportion of our 
expansion in the future will take place overseas. Since 
^ “ the merger we are satisfied that the right conclusions 
MAXAM have been reached for the redeployment of our Group 
jjz ~ organisation as is necessary to equip us for 

R 08 V 0 II worldwide expansion. 


J. F. Hoiman, C.B.E., Chairman, ^ 


If you would like to learn more about 
CompAir, and the full story of this year's 
activities, write to the Secretary, international 
Compressed Air Corporation Limited, The 
Grove, Slough, Buckinghamshire. 


John 

Smithls 



TAOCASTER BREWERY COMPANY LIMITED 


Mr. W. H. D. Rilcy-Sniith, C'hairtnan, reports on 1968-1969 

# Tumovrr up <» H"..--Fmfit before* taxation rises from 
ll j.y ni. 1u £3.3 171 .- "Fixed Assets now £30 million. 

0 Prou;res.sl\c* policy of new and improved jiublie houses 
roniinue.s and is bearing ft nil in rising sales and profits,— 

£1,37b,(KM) Capital Expenditure and £t'K)o,oo() Property 
Maintenance. 

0 Rising demand for Group's ever jjopular draught and keg 
beers has meant expan.sion of proce.ssing and bulk beer 
despatch facilities. Further expansion sho*'tly. 

0 Acorn Hotels and Thuckwrays’ soft drinks report improved 
profit contributions. 

0 Competition in wines and spirits remains fierce—turnover 
maintained but profit margins icdueed. 

0 Increasing trade since year end and an increasing profit 
potential places Group in excellent position to cater for the 
leisure spending of the 19705. 


Copies of the fult Statement avaiiable from: The Secretary, 
The Brewery, Tedcaster. 


E( ononiivt 


Subscription Priest 

Subscription Department, 

B4 St James’s Street, 

London, SW1 

Tel 01-493 8591 or 01-930 5155 


1 Year by Surface Mail 
Britain ano Ireland £6.10 0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or US$19 50 


Wort Africa Airfreight Airmail 
Whole area £13.16.0 

Nigeria £10.6 0 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail servire is ovailatile m 
all r.ountri&s and is usually quickei 
by 24/48 hours than the ciiaaper 
airfreight service, which is only 
available in the countries 
indicated below: 


Europe Airfreight 

Whole of Europe 
Belgium £9.6 0 

Denmark ,, 

France ,, 

Germany 

Holland „ 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria £10.6.0 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar none 

Malta 


Airmail 
£11 6 0 


£ 8.11 0 


North America 

USA S29.50 $35.40 

Canada $29 50 $39 40 


Mexico 


none Mex. Pea. 420 


North Africa and Middle Ksst 

Whuls area £12.8.0 

Iran £10.6.0 

Iraq 

israol 

Lsbanon „ 


East and Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Continent 

Whole area £13.16 0 

Ceylon £11.6,0 

India „ 

Kenya 
S Africa 
Tanzania 
Uganda 


Far Eaat and Pacific Area 
Hongkong £13.16 0 

Burma none £13.16.0 

Malaya 

Thailand ,, ,, 

Vietnam 

Australia £14.16.0 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 

Philippines ,, 


South and Central America 

£13.16.0 


Student Rate Surface 

Britain and 

Rest of World £4.12.0 

USA US $19.50 


The Economist Quarterly 
Index Surface 

Annuel Subscription £1.0.0 

US $2.80 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of East Africa 

Makerere University College 
Uganda 


University of Glasgow 

DEPARTMENT OP ACCOUNTANCY 


Aupllcattonn art’ Invited for READERSHIP 
IN STATISTICS Appointee w\U be 
exppclecl tu develop and co-ordinate the 
tear hi na of HtallatlcH Mn<l the uae of 
ataURtlrA in rpftearch projecu CafldidatcK 
Hhould tiiive teachiiiK and reaearch 
experlatiev. Salary acala: £U2,540-~ 

CU2,8'i5 pa <£UU-£1 3k 4d KterliriK) 

Salary supplemented by £1184 p a. 
isterllnff) and education allowances and 
children's holiday vlalt passages payable 
in appropriate cases under Britlsii 
Expatriates Supplenieiitatton Scheme 
P8SU Family paHages . biennial 
overseas leave Detailed applications 
(Six cuplesl naming three ralerues by 
February 23, 1970 to Inter-Unlversliy 
Cuunsil, 90-91 Tollenham Court Ruud, 
London WIP ODT. from who particulars 
lire available 


Accountancy and Tax Law 

Applicatinns are invited from suit¬ 
ably qualltied persons lor appoint¬ 
ment as Assistant Lecturer in the 
Department of Accountancy The 
\acancy is lur u person interested 
in specialising In tux laa Salary 
scale is £1,240 to £1,470 per annum 

rssu 

Appllcatluns (three copies) should 
be lodged us early as possible, and 
in any event not later than 
February 14, 1970, with the under- 
Higned from whom further parllcu- 
Iiirs may be obtained 

KOBT. T HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of the University Court 


University of Strathclyde 

DIPARTMSNT OP OOMMERCB 

Research Fellowship in Marketing 

The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society (the SOWS), to mark Its Centenary, 
has provided funds for a research fellowship in Marketing tenable for two years 
and applications are now invited for this post. 

The successful applicant, who would be attached to the Marketing section 
of the Department, would be required to undertake research and present his 
findings on the selection and training of Marketing and Sales staff In the 
Co-operative Movement. 

Applicants should have a good HonourK degree in Marketing, Bcunomiis or 
it related subject and would be eligible to register for an MSc degree 


University of 
Southampton 

Chair of Finhncial Control 


Sheffield Polytechnic 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Apphcatlons are invited for 
appointment as prulessor of nnan- 
cial Control Salary not less than 
£3,780 per annum FHSU Further 
particulars may be obtained Irum 
The Secretary and Registrar. The 
Universltv. Bouthumplon, S09 5NH. 
to whom upplinitions (14 copies 
from applicants In UK) should be 
sent iK’fore January 31, 1970. quot¬ 
ing ref E 


London School of 
Economics 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Appllcatijns are invited for appointment 
from fXtobur 1. 1970 to two Lecture.shipa 
in Btatlstlcs on the salary scale for 
lecturers of £1,240 x £115-£2,045 
(efficiency bar). £2.160 x £115-£2.8S0 a year 
plua f(i0 K year lioiidon Allowance, w'llh 
superannuation benefits Preferenci> may 
be given to speclullsts In Economic 
Statistics with a slant, towards 
Econometrics, although candidates In other 
fields will also be considered. In tisses-sing 
tlie starting salary, consideration will be 
given to quullllcuilons. age and experience 


Applications should be r.^cclved not 
later than February 6. 197« by the 
Academic Secretary, The London School 
of Economics and FolitlcuI Science, 
Hougiiton Btreel, London, WC2, troin 
whom application forms should be 
obtained 


Department of Political and 
Social Studies 

Appllcatiuns are invited from suit¬ 
ably quail lied utid experienced 
graduates for appointments us 
Principal Lecturer or Senior Lec¬ 
turer In PUBLIC ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION, to Join an active team In 
developing the existing CNAA 
degree course of BA In Public 
Administration and management 
courses lur senior.local government 
staff Persons appointed will be ex¬ 
pected to undertake responsible and 
challenging work in these and other 
developments and to contribute to 
research and consultancy 

Salary scale' Principal Lecturer 
£2,«B2-£.1,022 (bar)- £3,447. Seliior 
Leclurer E2,417-£3,762 

Application forms ure available 
from the Secretary, Sheffield Poly¬ 
technic, Pond Street, Slieffield, SI 
IWB, to whom they should lx- 
returned as sunn us possible. 


APPLICATIONS ure invited for the post 
of Research Assistant In the OeparCment 
of Economics. Salary £1,100-£1.3BO p.a. 
according to qualifications. The research 
project would be a study on the impact of 
foreign direct investment on the West 
German economy since 1950. Reading 
knowledge of German is desirable. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Head of Department of Economics, 
University ul Reading. Whlteknights, 
Reading, to whom application should be 
made by January 30. 1970 


University of 
Nottingham 

Department of Industrial 
Economics 

Applications are invited lor the 
post ut Assistant Lecturer or Lec¬ 
turer In the above Department 
Preference will be given to candi¬ 
dates with qualllicntions in 
Mathematical 'Quantitative Econo¬ 
mics Salary within the range 
£1.240 to £1.470 Assistant Lec¬ 
turer. £1.585 to £2.860 Lecturer 
Further particulars and forms of 
application returnable not laler 
than February 20th from the Staff 
Appointments Offirer. University 
Park. Nottingham N07 2RD 


McGill University 
Montreal 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Professorship 


The University of 
Aston in Birmingham 

SCHOOL OF PLANNING 

Senior Lecturer I Lecturer 

Applications are invited for the 
above post u'hlch will have special 
responsibility for the development 
of planning research, from those 
with appropriate experience and in¬ 
terest in the following areas: the 
application of management and 
operational research techniques to 
the planning process, transporta¬ 
tion. the economics of land and 
development and regional resource 
planning. 

The post involves assistance in 
tutorial and seminar work, with 
particular reference to the two year 
full-time M 6c course In l^wn 
Planning, and offers considerable 
opportunities to contribute to the 
expansion and development of post¬ 
graduate planning course and 
research 

The successful candidate will 
work with Professor Edgar Rose, 
who is also Director of the School 
of Planning and Landscape in the 
College of Art and Design 


Applications arc invited to fill the 
pogltlon of Professor of Political 
Science This Is a senior appoint¬ 
ment and the department is look mg 
for a man of established -eputa- 
tlon in the field of Western 
European polities Applicants should 
write to the Chairman of the 
department giving a full vitae 
including a list of publiculmns 
and the names of two referees 
The closing date for the uppllcu- 
tlon 18 January 24. 1970 


Salary scale: Senior Lecturer 
£2.930 X C115-E3.390 X £140- £3,670 
p.a Lecturer £1.240 x £115-£2,046 
(bar) X £1L5.£2.BS0 p.a. 

Further details and application 
forms may be obUdneri from the 
Staff Officer (Ref No. 731/26), 
The University of Aston in Birm¬ 
ingham, Goat a Green, Birmingham 
4, U) whom applications should be 
forwarded within 14 days of the 
appearance of thin advertisement 


Salary. £1,500 per annum 

Applications Uiuoting R1^70) stating age. qualifications and experience 'u 
Professor N. Brantun, Department uf Commerce, University of Strathclyde. George 
Street, Glasgow', Cl 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Quantitative Social Studies 

Anpllcatlons are invited for a post 
of Lecturer in Economic and Social 
Statistics with effect from Ortober 1, 
19(0 (or at some other agreed date) 
The title Is intended to cover a 
wide range of interest, including 
behavioural .sciences and manage- 
meni 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms cun be obtained from 
Mr J. E Reilly, Asalstant Registrar, 
Cornwallis Building, The Univer¬ 
sity. Canterbury, Kent Completed 
applications (three copies) should 
be received not later than Tuesday, 
February 3, 1970 (Quote : 

A4W70i 


University of Dundee 

Chair of Accountancy/ 

{Readvertiscmcnti 

Applications ure invited from 
suitably qualified persons for the 
newly created Choir <>1 Accoun¬ 
tancy In the Faculty of Law, 
University of Dundee The post will 
be tenable! rum October fsl, iQ'iO 
or from such later date us may 
be arranged. The salary attached 
to the Chair is £4,445. FS8U. grunt 
towaids removal of household 
effects 

Applications (12 copies—overseas 
applicants one copy) containing the 
names of three referees to be 
lodged by February 26, 1070, with 
the SccrcLury, The University, 
Dundee DDl 4HN, from whom 
further particulars may Im' 
obtained 


The University of Hull 

Department of Economics 
and Commerce 

Applications are Invited for two 

K ata of Lecturer or Aaslitant 
cturer in Economics. Preference 
W'lll be given to candidates with 
experience in one or other of the 
following fields. International 
Economics, Monetary Economics 
(including Institutions). Economics 
of Development, Business Economics 

Salary Scales; Assistant Lecturer. 
£1.240 £1,470 per annum; l.ecLurer. 
£1,685—£2,850 per annum, with 
placing according to qualifications 
and experience. In addition there 
are FBBU beneflta. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar of the 
University to whom applications 
(Six copies) should be sent by 
February 15, 1970. 


Uwist 

CARDIFF 


UNIVERSITY OP WALES 
INSTITUTE OP SCIENCE 
TECHNOLOGY 


AND 


Two Lectureships in 
Economics 


Applications are invited Iruiii 
candidates in any field ot 
economics 


Salary 
(bar) hi 


range £1,240 to £2,046 
£2,850, with PBSU 


Application forms (to be returned 
by February 6, 1970, quoting 

Ref. E) and further particulars 
may be obtained from the Person¬ 
nel Officer, OWIST. Cnrdiff. CFl 
3NU 


University of Oxford 


The National 
Institute of Economic 
and Social Research 


INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment as 

Departmental Demonstrator 

Candidates ahould have a good 
honours degree in economics, 
statlscics or mathemaUca. Duties 
will include research and teaching. 

Salary within the range £1.170 
to £1,470 with superannuation 
under F86U. 

Further details may be obtained 
from the Admlniatrator, Agricul¬ 
tural EODnomlcfl Institute. Parks 
Road, (^ford, with whom appli¬ 
cations. including the names ol 
two refereea, should be lodged by 
January 31, 1970 

1 


The Institute has a number of 
vacancies for research posts, one in 
the Senior Research Officer or 
Research Officer grade (within a 
salary range of £2,045 to £3,605 plus 
London allowance) lor an economist 
over 30 interested In econometrics 
or Industrial or labour economics, 
and two or more posts for Research 
Officers (salary scale £1,240 to 
£2,045 plus London allowance). For 
the latter posts, candidates woulc) 
normally be expected to have a 
posUira(luate qualification or 
equivalent experience and to be 
interested In forecasting, labour or 
industrial economics 


Applications by January 30th, to 
the Secretary, NIEBR, 2 Dean 
Trench Street. Oinlth Bi)uare, 
London, SWi. enclosing eurrieulum 
vitae and the names of two 
academic referees 
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National Board for Prices and Incomes 

INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS ADVISER 

Enquiries are invited for a post as Industrial 
Relations Adviser with the National Board for Prices 
and Incomes. 

The work involves analysis of wage and salary 
payment systems, collective agreements, 
negotiating arrangements and procedures, and the 
role of management and trades unions in Industrial 
Relations as they affect issues referred to the 
Board. Industrial Relations Advisers usually work 
as members of a team, in close co-operation with 
Board Members, and the Board's senior 
administrative, accountancy, economic and 
statistical staff. 

Applicants, who should be at lea.st 26 years of age, 
should possess a first or second class Honours 
degree. The salary, which will depend upon age 
and qualifications, will be within the range of 
E2,724-£3,721. 

Enquiries should be made of Mr. G. Roberts, Head 
of the Industrial Relations Branch; forms of 
application may be obtained from the Personnel 
Branch, National Board for Prices and Incomes, 
Kingsgate House, 66-74 Victoria St., London, 

S.W.1. (Telephone 01 -834 9444 Extns 127/116). 
The closing date for receipt of completed 
application forms is 30th January, 1970. 


economist/ 

statfstidan 

£ 3 , 000 -£ 4,000 

For a City Company establlsliod 
over 50 years and part of a world-wide 
gfroup trading; predominantly In 
metals and minerals. 

Tlie Economist will be required 
to advise tbe manajafement on 
forward buying policies 
and market trends. 

Candidates should be aged 
between 30 and 40 must nave 
a good degree In Economics. 

There Is a non -contributory 
Pension Scheme apd 
Life Assurance. 

Please write with full details to Box 2327. 
c/o The Economist, 25 St. James's Street, SWl. 


Financial 

Officer 

EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

An expanding international company, located in 
Surrey, wishes to recruit a young qualified Accountant 
or Economist to join its newly created EUROPEAN 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. He will be CDncernedi 
with : 

iK Assessing the financial validity of new capital 
projecl.s and acquisitions for .several Companies 
in Western Europe. 

★ Monitoring the progress of these Companies from 
their account and statistical reports. 

★ Participating in the improvement and develop¬ 
ment of European Company accounting and 
reporting systems. 

Is is envisaged that the successful applicant will have 
about two years’ commercial experience preferably 
'involving a knowledge of financial analysis techniques. 
A knowledge of French, German or Italian would be 
an asset. (Ref: K5411/TE> 

Replies mil pr forudriietl iltrrrl, unopened and in ron/idence ht 
the rlicnt unless addressed to unr JSeeiin/i/ Manaprr Ustinp 
companies lo which thci/ may not fw They should include 

comprehensiie career dctatls, not refer to prn ('orrespoudenee 
ii'iOi P A . f/i/n/e the relerencc on the eniwlope and he sent to 

P.A. Advertising Limited, 

2 Albert Gate, London, SWl. 

Telephone : 01-23.5 6060. 


BUSINESS ANALYSTS 


PETROCHEMICALS 


PLASTICS 


A fast-moving chemical company with an out¬ 
standing past, present and potential growth rate 
has two newly-created and interesting opportuni¬ 
ties for applicants who feel they can make an 
effective contribution to its growth in the 70's. 
They will join a small, but dynamic. Business 
Development Group at company headquarters 
and will be responsible for investigating and deve¬ 
loping commercial opportunities, as well as pro¬ 
gressing current development schemes. They will 
maintain close working relationships internally 
and with customers and suppliers, both nation¬ 
ally and internationally. 

Applicants should preferably be under 40, and 
have had several years' experience of business/ 
commercial analysis in either the petrochemical/ 
oil industry or the plastics industry. They will be 
graduates, or will possess a business/financial 
qualification and be well informed about their 
respective fields internationally. Salaries will be in 
excess of £2,750 and conditions of service are 
most attractive. These positions are based in the 
southern home counties. 

Reply, stating how these terms can be met, to 
Box 2325. 
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Treasurer's Department 



GREATER 

LONDON 

COUNCIL 


Management Accountant 


SALARY £5,430 


The University of 
Warwick 


CENTRE FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS STUDIES 


MANPOWER PI^ANNINO 
RESEARCH UNIT 


PrincipaX Research Fellow 
and Research Fellows 


A computer-based management accounting system intended to provide improved finan¬ 
cial information tor decision making has been Installed by the Greater London Council- 
one of the foremost local authorities in the world. 

Applications are Invited ior the new post of Assistant Treasurer which has been created 
to cover responsibility for this system as well as the Council's main accounts. We are look¬ 
ing for a qualified accountant, experienced in the successful use of modern management 
accounting who will bring an enthusiastic and vigorous approach to the challenging task 
ot developing our system to meet the requirements of modern techniques such as planned 
programme budgeting and management by objectives. 

The successful applicant must possess a good knowledge of the finances of a large scale 
enterprise, not necessarily in local government, and should have the ability, through an 
understanding of their problems, to work with managers in all the Council's departments. 
He will be eligible for even more senior positions as vacancies occur. 


Application lorms (returnable by 9 February) from W.L Abernathy, F.C.A., 
F.I.M.T.A.. Treasurer to the Council(Bstabi863lC ) County Hall, S.E.1. 


DEFENCE STATISTICS 

Thr Dirfrtfiratp of Di-fcmf Statistu .s is rnni ernreJ with analysis, 
fomaslinji and rcsrarcli. It nmkrs an inipnrtant i untrihution to 
decisinn processes and forward planning. Exti-nsm* use is inadr 
of ('(iinpuUTs. 

Then' is a vacancy for a Statistician in both of the following 
in Inner [..oiidon and some openings for Assistant Statistuians 
in the Man|K>wcr Equipmi'nt and .Systmi.s Divisions of thr 
Directorate. 

Economic Statistics 

A new post is available for the right landidati' with an intcrcvi 
in developing economic .stalistus and ei ononieiMi s ni all aspi i 
of the Defence field. The work will involve the rxaniinalion 
of the impact of the Defence budget on the National eionomy, 
and the building of economic and cost models for foretasting 
trends. 


Queen Mary College 

I UNIVERSITY OP LONDON* 

Department of Economics 

Appllratiuns nri- invltpci from 
suitably qualiheri iiriutuatefi li 
I’conomlcs. »tall.stu\s. sociology o 
other relevant subjects for thi 
post of RfHearch Aiwlstunt in tin 
Depiirimenl ol Economics. Th 
Kiircesstiit curKlldiilc will assus 
Professor B. A f^»^r^ in an inves- 
tlgatlon of the determliiunls of 
lalxiur force partlripafton in the 
United Klngduin Thr re.seiirch is 
spoiiiiorcd by thr SSRC und the 
appointment is tor a two-yeftr 
period conimencmK February 1, 
1970, or us soon .vs piKssible there¬ 
after. Salary on the s'ale f9.90-- 
t'1,250 per annum Applications in 
wrltlnir, Ineludiiii? llie names utid 
ar!drrs»c.s ol |\ii. referees, to The 
ReRl.strHr, Queen Man College. 
Mile End Knurl. London. El as 
soon .i.s po.ssililr 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 80 to 85. 


Pollowinff the completion of a one- 
year pilot study of the problems 
of manpower planning with par¬ 
ticular releretice to the englneprinff 
inoustry, the Enirlneering Industry 
Training Board Is financing a Unit 
within the Centre for Induslriul 
und Biusinem Studies with n gruni 
for a period of five years. 

The Unit will cu-operute with 
nfncer.s ol the Training Board and 
will develop econometric und other 
techniques for manpower tore, 
casting and planning 


The grant provides for the 
appointment of (1) a Principal 
Research Fellow on tlie scale £2.k30 
X rilfi—0.060 X 1130 -n,640 X £130 
1 : 3 ,C70 . and (2) two Research 
Fellows on the scale £1,240 x £115 
£2,045 (bar) x £115- L2,a.*»0 ilec- 
lurer scale) In each cose the 
appointment will Ih‘ made nt a 
point on the scale to be determined 
according to ugc, qualificallrinx und 
expel lence, und successful candidates 
will be Pxpccleri lo loin the 
F8SU. 


The duties of the Principal 
Research P'ellou ulil liichide 
rc.spon.slblllty lor the rl,.iy.lu-diiv 
management ot the Unit, and. u.h 
a member of the Jolnl 'leering 
committee of the Unit lo be estab¬ 
lished with the Hoard, lor the 
research programme ot the Unit, 
and Its implemeiitutlun 

It l.s envisaged that the 
Kesearch Fellows will w'ork on 
sepiirulc aspects of the research 
programme and will have con¬ 
siderable scope lor the development 
of new' ideas in the field 

Applications for the post ol 
Principal Research Fellow and 
Research Fellow w'lthln the Unit 
are now invited from candidates 
who Could take up appointment not 
later than September 1970. but 
preterjibly sooner They should be 
addressed to I hr Registry. Unlvcr- 
.slty of Warwick. Coventrv CV4 7AL 
from whom further p.irticiilars and 
appliculjon forms can be obtained 
The cliKSing date tor receipt of 
applications will be January 31, 
I'lfO Ref. 4 70 


Mathematical Statistics 

Thi.s vacancy is lonccrnccl with the applitation nf nidlhcinatii al 
.statistics and ojicrational research, print ipallv in the manageiuent 
field. A large part of the work is conciTned with Invrnttiry 
Control problems but a variety rif other problems arise in .smb 
fields as .sampling theory, experimental design and arialysi'' and 
automatic monitoring systern.s for ** management by exception.' 

Qualifications 

Degree (preferably with gi*od honour.s) in whiib .statistics is 
a principal subjet t or compleli(*n of the exaininalions of the 
Institute of Statisticians or comparable qualiheatinn.s plus several 
years' experienee of statistical work. The lower age limit for 
appointment as a Statistician i.s n<*rnially a8 but inav be reduced 
for exceptionally well qualified candidates. Successlul younger 
applicants will start as Assistant Statisticians. Candidates must 
be of British Nationality. 

Salary Scales 

(Inner London) Statistuian .L2.724 to a»id Assistant 

Statistician £1,196 to starting point depending on experi¬ 

ence, There are generous leave allovvances. 

Please write or teleplmne for application form to; 

Mr K. Woolgar 
Ministry uf Defence 
" CEi(N) 

Room 355 

Old War Office Building, 

Whitehall, SWi. 

Telephone : 01-930 9000 Ext 133. 


Economist 


The Planning Department at Board Headquarters require 
an additional economist. 

The work is of a non-routine nature and involves 
investigating changes in the economic environment and 
relating them to the Electricity Supply Industry's plans, 
examining and forecasting changes in the balance of 
primary energy sources and preparing briefs on a variety of 
economic matters relevant to the Board's planning decisions, 
including the application of economic techniques. 
Candidates should be qualified economists, or graduates in 
related disciplines with an interest in economics and 
economic planning. 

Salary within range £2369-£3341 p.a. inc., according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Applications stating full relevant details and present salary 
to N. Berryman. Personnel Officer (Headquarters), Central 
Electricity Generating Board, Sudbury House, 15 Newgate 
Street, London E.C.1, by 27 January 1970. Quote Ref. F/6. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETAiUAT 
Market Analyst 

The Internetionel Wool Secretariat wishes to appoint a Market Analyst m 
the Dapertment of Economics and Operations Pesearch at its London 
Headquarters. The person appointed will join a sma'II team analysing 
statistics relating to e wide range of textile products on a world basis An 
interesting aspect of the work is the estimation of statistics that are not 
available from published sources. 


University of Sydney 


Lectureship in Agricultural 
Economics 


AppUcntlons are invited lor the 
ubove-mcntloned post. Other thi£>an 
being equaL pretercnce may be 
given to an applicant quallllcd to 
teach and develop research in 
agricultural production economics 
and agricultural finance. 

Salary range; SA5,iO0~$?.300 p.a. 

Applications by Februarp i 6 , 1970 . 

Further Information abi)Ut con-> 
dltlonM of appointment and ap¬ 
plication procedure avnllable 
irom Secreiary-Qeneral, Asaoriullon 
of Commonwealth Universities. 
lAppts), 36 Gordon Square, 
hondon. WCl 


Nottlngluun Regionsl 
College of Technology 

I Part of the Proposed Trent 
Poiyteehntr) 

BURTON STREET. NOTTINGHAM. 
NQl4BU 

Principal Lecturer in 
Quantitative Economics 

Senior Lecturer in Economics 

Salary Scales; 

Principal Lecturer- 13,683-£3,033 
per annum. 

Senior Lecturer: £?.4n—£3.152 
per annum 

Further purlleulurs and form of 
application inny tw ob'atnecl from 
the PrinclpaL A stamped addressed 
envelope should be enclosed with 
the inquiry and the completed 
application form should be returned 
not later than February 37, 1970 


Applicants should have at least two years* experience in industrial 
markat reaaarch or aimilar work involving industrial statistics 


Ths commencing salary will be according to age and axperience. but 
not lass than £1,560. The IWS has a progreaviva policy in terms of 
pension, fife Insurance and other benefits. 


Applications giving full details of career to date should be sent to - 



Group Director. Economics and Operations Research 
International Wool Secretariat. 

Wool House, 

Carlton Gardena. 

London. SW1. 


Seeboard 


— Experience In the ElectrlclLy Supply 
Industry carrying out similar «ork 


Are You Interested in Statistical 
Analysis and Planning ? 

The South Eastern Electricity Board is 
creating two new posltloriK In the 
Tariffs and Economics Section of the 
Onmmcrclal Manager s departmcnl Both 
posts are similar and differ only in 
responsibility and experience required. 

SCOPE OF WORK 
To assist the sales team in dealing 
with a turnover of £10Qm of energy sales 
and £12m of shop sales and conlrautlng, 
who have ideas that they enn accelerate 
still more the present high rate of 
growth 

The joba are tn 

— Assist In the formulation of Tariffs 
for the supply of electricity to over 
U million ciiBLomers. 

— Assess special terms to large 
consume! s 

— Help in determining pricing policies 
on a large variety of commercial 
problems 

— Analyse market research data. 


— Quallflcalion'i in .statistics, applied 
mathematics or social science. 

— Strong statlsilual background with u 
famlllanlv of sampling technlqucb. 

~ Ability to ossiinllule and analyse 
large quantities of information and 
express results ut Investigations 
concisely and fluently 

The salaries we are prepared to puy 
for the right person 

For the Senior Assistant within the 
range £2,653 to £3,156 plus £66 

-- For the Second Assistant within the 
range £2,046 to £2,692 plus £60. 

Both posts are subject to National 
Agreements which provide excellent 
working conditions Including u comrlbulory 
superaniiuatiun scheme. 


IP YOU ARE INTERESTED, THEN 
WRITE TO THE COMMERCIAL 
MANAGER, SOUTH EASTERN 
ELECTRICITY BOARD, QUEEN S 
GARDENS. HOVE. SUSSEX, IlN.! 2LS. 
by JANUARY 30, 1Q70 


The men or women who will fit the 
bill are likely to have 


If your application interests us we shall 
Invite YOU to an Interview al our expense 


Salary 

Administration 


A vacancy has arisen in the Head Office of a large Oil 
Company for a Graduate with a degree in F-ronomics or a 
qualified Accountant to assist in the development of remunera¬ 
tion policies and the planning of salary structures for the 
Company’s Head Office and Overseas Staff', 

Candidates should be aged about 30 with several years 
industrial experience and some background knowledge of 
salary administration would be an additional advantage. The 
appointment will be London based but frequent visits to the 
Company’s overseas locations of fairly short duration will be 
required. 

Excellent conditions apply and a competitive salary, depending 
upon age, experience and qualifications, will be paid. 

Please write, giving full details, quoting L/ai6, to Box 
No. E/3536, c/o Charles Barker & Sons Limited, Recruitment 
Division, ao Cannon Street, London, EC4. 



British Steel Corporation 


Fdlowsliips 

During 1970 the British Steel Corporation is 
offering a number of Fellowships at Universities 
and other educational institutions for work in 
any field of interest common to the Corporation, 
the Fellow and the institution. 

Applicants for Fellowships must be nominated 
by Heads of Departments, and be capable of 
formulating and carrying out their own research 
projects without direct supervision. 

The maximum basic award will be at the rate of 
)C5)OOo per annum and, in addition, certain 
other expenses will be paid. In determining the 
amount of the award, account will be taken of 
the applicant’s existing remuneration. 

Normally, awards will be made in the first 
instance for one year, or for a shorter period if 
requested by the applicant. Awards may be 
extended for a further period of up to one year 
at the nominator’s request, if the Corporation 
agrees. 

It is not intended that Fellowships should give 
financial support to those reading for Degrees or 
further Degrees, 

Qosing date for application— 
aSth February 1970. 

Further particulars and application forms can be 
obtained from :— 

The Fellowahips Secretary, 

British Steel O>rporatlon, 

33 Grosvenor Place, 

LONDON, S.W.I. 
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PHILIPS INDUSTRIES 


Investment 


Analyst 


This It tn txctlitnt o|>portunity for « bright young analyst who 
wishet to broadon hfs •xparianca in the many aspects of invest* 
mant analyais. 

The position is with the Philips Staff Pensions Fund, which is 
already substantial and growing rapidly and offers ample scope 
for original work and advancement. 

The succattful candidate will report to the Fund's Investment 
Manager. 

Two or three years' experience of this specialised work will be 
necessary to be effective in this appointment. 

An attractive salary and benefits are offered, 

A/eeae wr/fe to: 

The Personnel Managor Philips Induetrlaa, 

Berkshire House, 168/173 High Holborn, London W.C.1. 


The University of 
Victoria 

111 s».ektxi|C an «alablls}ied acnJor 
collcEicur to head a grouina 
Department of Oeography The 
Department presently has 14 full* 
time faculty members. It offers a 
broad undergraduate programme 
and an M A. and Ph.D. pru- 
gramme. Its areas of specialisation 
are resources geography, urb.iii 
studies and regional geography nl 
the Pacinc 


Candidates for this position 
should have suitable exprrienre In 
university leaching, geographlcul 
research and admlnisirutlun Thev 
should be willing and able to 
contribute l» one of the areas of 
specialisation in the Department 

Applications, Including curriculum 
litar or requests tor further 
Information should be addressed to. 

Dr J I.. Climenhaga, 

Deun of Arts and Sclencr. 

University of Victoria, 

Victoria, B C . 

Canada 


MARKET 

RESEARCH 

MANAGER 

(Designate) 

£ 3 , 000 -£ 4,000 




DIRECTORSHIPS 


NEW DIRECTORS 

EXECUTIVE FUND OF CANADA LTD. 

(Incorporated under the laws of Canada) 



WcrthiT C. Futterlieb. 
Zurich 


Richard C Pistell, 
New York 


S. Joseph Tankoos. Jr 
New York 


Edwin C. McDonald. Chairman, and John Charles Rogers, Pre.si 
dent, announce the addition to the Board of Diiectors of Executive 
Fund of Canada Ltd, of Werther C. FutterHeb, Richard C. Pistell, 
and S. Joseph Tankoos. Jr. The Board’s international composition 
is now : Leslie W. Bond, Joseph M. Breen. John G Porteous, Q.C .. 
John Charles Rogers, all of Montreal!; Robert G. Beck, Kingston ; 
T. Ross Moore, Quebec; Harry J. Carmichael, Toronto; Edwin C 
McDonald, Chairman, Richard C. Pistell, S. Joseph Tankoos, Jr, 
all of New York; Werther C. Futterlieb, Zurich, Switzerland; and 
the Right Honourable Lord Thomson of Fleet. London. England. 
Bearer Share Warrants are available through regular investment 
channels for same-day delivery and payment. For the convenience 
of ‘investment dealers and their clients, the following Custodians 
maintain inventories of these certificates in various denominations . 
The Royal Bank of Canada, London; Labouchere & Co. n.v., 
Amsterdam ; The Bank of Nova Scotia, Rotterdam ; Privatbank & 
Verwaltungsgesselschaft, Zurich; and the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Beirut. The office of the Fund is located in Montreal at 1350 
Sherbrooke Street West. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,80 to 85 


CIASSIFIEO ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments, Business Notices, 
etc., JJs per lime. 

Dlisplayed, £9 te Ud per single 
column inch. 

HklUication, Courses, Property, 
Hotels, Travel, etc., 9s per line. 
Display, £7 lOs Od per oingle 
column Urdh. 

Box number service provided 
free of ctiarge 

Latest date for acceptance 
of adverliedng copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Phone : 01-930 5153, Ext 308. 


A mutti-million pound international engineering 
group, marketing its products throughout the 
world, wishes to recruit an experienced market 
research specialist for its Head Office in this 
country. The location is a rural setting in the 
South Midlands. The successful candidate will be 
given a planned programme of assignments 
designed to enable him to succeed to the manager's 
position within 12 months. 

Applicants, aged 26-38, should be graduates, 
preferably in economics, and have a thorough 
command of modern statistical and analytical 
techniques, acquired through a minimum of 5 
years' market research experience. 

Starting salary will be in the range of £3,000- 
£4,OCX), there are peneion and life assurance 
schemes and relocation exflienses will be met. 

Applications, giving details of career and 
qualifications, should be forwarded to Position 
No. AGM 2308, Austin Knight Limited, London 
WlA IDS. 

Any companies to which your letter must not 
be forwarded should be listed in a covering 
lener to the Position Number Supervisor. 


LECTURE 


THE 1970 WINTER LECTURES on 
Psycho-analysis will be held nt the 
Porchester Hall, Porchestcr Road, 
W2, on the following Tuesdays at 
€.30 p.m.: 


The Family and its 
Dor tor 

A Child ut Risk -H 
Aim study cose 
Where Crime Begins 
Student idealism 
and Protest 
Human Consequrnce 
of Industrialisa¬ 
tion 

Exploring Racial 
Prejudice 


February 3rd 
February lOlh 


February I7th 


February 24th 


Tickets 8s per lecture or £2 for 
the series. 

Students 2s per lecture or lOs 
for the series. 

Tickets and Programmes from 
the Institute of Psycho-Analyila, 
63 New Oavendleh s*rect, Londbh, 
Wl. 
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EDUCATION; COURSES & STUDENTSHIPS 


Cambrldfire University 


Research Studentships in 
Land Studies 


One or two Harold SamueljStudent- 
Bhtps. tenable from October 1, 
1970. are offered for reaearch In 
economic, legal or eoclal matters 
relating to the use, tenure, or 
development of land. AppUcaUotu 
must reach the I^strary, "nie 
Old Schools, Cambridge, not later 
than Mirili IS. 1970. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary 

Bnnrri rtf Land BcnnAmv 


DID YOU FORGET 7 


yeor enrnlment now for 
avenlnf course in simpllflad 
“ ‘ Tbun. 


Then *pl 

12-wtek . 

economia beginning Tuh. and 
Jan. 20 and 22. 7 to 9 p.m. 
(Attendance eteher evening) at 

Henry Oeorge School of SocMd Science, 
m VauKMI Iridge Mad, SW1. 
Tel.i 01413d 4200. 

Courses may also be uken by 
corresDondance. 


The University of 
Glasgow 

Oraduate Courses in Soviet 
and East European Studies 
and Modern Chinese Studies 

The University offers two-year 
courses leading to the higher 
degree of B-Phll., which Is taken 
by examination and a dissertation, 
and a one-year course leading to 
the Diploma In Soviet Studies, 
taken by examinallon only. 

Facilities are also offered for 
study fur the research degrees of 
B.LlU (two years) and Ph D 
(three years). 

Good honours graduates In the 
social sciences, In the relevant 
languages, and some other subjects 
are accepted. Russian and Chinese 
language Instruction Is provided. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained; 

(for Soviet and East European 
Studies), from 

Institute of Soviet and East 
European Studle^ 

University ot Glasgow, 

Glasgow, W3. 

(for Modern Chinese Studies), from 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Sp^ally prepared 
epum for the Federation of Stock 
Exchanges, for Accountancy, Company 
Secretaryship. Law, Costing, Banking, 
Insurance Marketing, GCS. Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses in 
Business Bubjecls. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects in which Interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. GB2). St. Albans, 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London. BC4 Tel. 01-248 6874. 

(Founded 1910) 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Politics Postgraduate Study 

Inquiries are Invited from Final 
Year undergraduates and others In¬ 
terested In pursuing postgraduate 
study In Politics and Political Be¬ 
haviour The Department offers 
preparation for the MSc and PhD 
degrees. Suitable candidates are 
eligible for the award of a quota 
B8RC Studentship. Details from: 


The Secretary, 

Sub-Faculty of Social Sciences, 
Adam Smltli Building, 

University of Glasgow, 
aioAguu, W2 


Professor Richard Rose, 
University of Strathclyde. 
Glasgow, Cl. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 

Postgraduate Studies 

Postgraduate instructional courses leading to the Degree of Master, 
or Diploma of the University of Southampton, are available in the 
subjects listed below, beginning in October 1970. 


Faculty of Arts 

American Stiidfee. Contemporary 
Claasloa:! Studies. Eng*l«8h. Musical 
Composition (B. Mus.). French. 
Gcarnan. Meddoval studiiea Philo¬ 
sophy. 


Faculty of Social Sciences 

BHsonomics and Sconomcitlcs 
(Incliudlng Operational Research). 
Flnajicial Maiiagefriai Controls. 
Tntemaitlonail Studies. Applied Social 
Studies (Diploma only). Social 
Admin'is'traJtilon. 


Faculty of Education 

Curriculum Studies. Eduoaitlon of 
Handicapped (Educationally Sub¬ 
normal) Children (Diploma ondy). 


Faculty of Law 

Maritime Law. Public Law and 
Planning Law. 


Faculty of Science 

Biochemical Pharrnacolo'gy. Ory- 
ogrntos and Its Applications (JoimtJy 
with the Faculty of EnglneertnK). 
Electronics. Quantum Electnondcs 
and Opto-EJectronlos, Appided 
Mathematics. DlfTvrentl-al Equations. 
Numerical Science. Computer 
Science and Ocf]anov;raphy. 

Faculty of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

Bound and Vibration Studies 
(vanous options). Advanced Struc¬ 
tural Engineering. Tran spoittat ion 
Planning and Engineering. Founda¬ 
tion Engineering. Irrigation Ebi- 
glncorlnp. High Ttanperature Gas 
Dynamics and Oa» Physics. 
Advanced Electrical Machines 
Technology (Joint Diploma with 
the University of Aston in Btmiiiig- 
ham, oommenoing in January). 
Mdcroelectnmics and BemicondmitcKr 
devices (Joint course with Aeeoofc w t e d 
Semloonductors LAd., (xanmenelac; 
in Septem/ber). 


Opportunities for research leading to the degrees frf M.Phil. and 
Ph.D. exist in all Departments. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Academic Registrar, 
The University, Southampton, SO9 5NH, quoting ref. E. 


UnlversitST of London 

Leon Fellowship 

Applications are Invited tor the 
Leon lyilowshlp for Research 
(preferably in the fields of 
Economics or Education) for the 
Session 1870-71. The PeUowshlp is 
of the value of not less than 
C1.300 a year, and is tenable in 
the first instance for one year. It 
is not essential that candidates 
should be members of a University, 
but they are expected u> put 
forward a programme of research 
of an advanced character and to 
producti evidence that they can 
carry It out. Selected candidates 
will be required to attend for 
interview. Further particulars 
should be obtained from the Deputy 
Acudumlo Registrar. University of 
london, Senate House, London. 
WCl. and applications for the 
Fellowship tniisi be received not 
later than February 1, 1970 


University of Surrey 

Prom October 1070 the foUovlng 
undergraduate eombliuM honours 
degrees are to be offered: 


CHEMICAL 

If^HOMIl 


BNOIHEBRIHO/ 


CIVIL BNOZllEBRINO/ 
ECONOMICS 

These degrees will be of intereat 
principally to students intending to 
lake up a career In industry: the 
economics course will be mainly In 
the appllcatlone of eoonomlM and 
statistics to business problems. 

For further details apply to the 
Academic Registrar, University of 
Surrey. Guildford, Surrey. 


Read for a degree at home 

I'o.iLal tuition for London University 
Exlerniil Degrees BA., B.Bc (Eron), etc. 
and Diplomas. U.C E "O” and “A'* levels, 
•ind Professional career examh Lessons by 
uoKt to a personally planned programme 
Individual guidance by graduate luturs. 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. 

7S yeais of success I Write today for FREE 
Prospectus to Wyndham Milligan, M.B.E , 
M.A.. Principal. Dept C.A 3. WOLSEY 
HALL. OXFORD. 0X2 6PK. 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


ECONOMIST. 30, Italian. 5 yeara' 
experience in development and engineering 
economics with international consultants. 
Fluent Italun. English. French, 
knoadedge German, Spanish- Seeks 
interesting post In Europe, preferably 
Italy. Box 3338, The Economist. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


BRIGHT IDEAS For Advertising, Sales 
Promotion, P.R. ORBIT. Tel 01-836 4004. 
Mr Lacey. 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS: Wide choice, 
all levels->we are the Specialists. Tel. 01- 
240 2777 (details posted). Abs. confidential. 


VOLUNTEERS urgently needed to help 
befriend and rehablliUte prisoners. Social 
work training or experience an advantage, 
but not essential. Apply to The New 
Bridge, Bt Botolph'a Church, Ix>ndon, 
ECl, or telephone MON 3693. 


GERMAN SPRINGBOARD 

BrlUsli manufacturer with MtabJlsbsd 
branch office In West Oermony would 
be interested In contacting other 
firms who may be Interested In sharing 
facilities. Excellent storage, showrooms 
and oAce accommodation with 
techmesl sales staff spsaklng fluent 
- - French and r ' 


English, German, F 
Write Box No. 8330 


1 ItnUnn. 


are you 
in need of 
an international 
marketing 
organization 

with an outstanding record 
of saios performance?? 

If you are an established company, contact 
us. We are a major publicly-owned 
corporation, with an unexcelled network of 
offices located in principal American and 
European cities, uniquely suited to sell 
your service. We will also consider product 
sales under speciol circumstonces. 

P/eose oddress your rejdles te; 

Sex 2326 The Bconomief 
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C. Itoh has a fine package deal 
in industrial plants 


When you talk with C. Itoh about an industrial plant—of C. Itoh's experience in industrial transactions can pay off 
any kind, any si^e—you get a whole package. for you. It's backed by 8,200 exports in 130 key locations 

First, you get planning help. And financing assistance. around the world. People whose know-how, ability to 
Then C. Itoh will handle all construction details. At serve and proven performance has made C. Itoh the 

completion, C. Itoh will equip it and get it running. (If world's largest in textile transactions and a leader in 

you want, we'll run It for you!) And not only can we help almost everything else. 

with production, we can keep you supplied with raw To find out more about our package—or any part of 

materials and sell your finished products to Internatioral it—call our office nearest you. We'll be there in a hurry, 

markets. C. Itoh believes in prompt delivery! 



C. ITOH 


International Exporters & Importers 

C. ITOH & CO., LTD. (ITOCHU SHOJI KAISHA, LTD.) 

OSAKA; C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka. Japan. Cable: "CITOH OSAKA" TOKYO: C.P.O. Box 136, Tokyo. Japan. Cable: "CITOH TOKYO" 
London: Clements House. 14/18 Gresham Street. London, E.C.2 Other oversoae offices: Paris, Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Oslo, 

Rotterdam, Prague. Beograd, Zurich. Milano, Madrid. Las Palmas. Athens. Moscow, Johannesburg, Beyrouth, Singapore, Bangkok, 
Saigon,' Hongkong, Sydney, Auckland. New York, Montreal, Mexico City, Sao Paulo and other major cities around the world. 
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BIG 





Key to successful trade with Euromarket 
Will be fast shuttle sailings over short sea 
routes to the principal continental ports. 

Europe IS already so linked to Teesside, 
through Britain’s third largest end most 
modern deepwater port twin of Europort 
and main outlet of the most rapidly 
expanding industrial region in the UK. 








means BIG Trade 

with Europe 












V*’ 

MMIm 



This is Big T—the Teesside Industrial 
Developmertt Region into which millions of 
pounds will be poured in the next decade 
providing maximum utilisation of existing 
resources . . . where massive feedstocks 
of chemicals, petro-chemicals, iron and 
steel are on tap to a growing diversity of 
industries . . . where internal communica- 
tione are developing around a pattern 
of motorways^ inter-city rail links, modern 
airline services and container terminals. 

Big T is Britain's No. 1 growth area— 
a region of unbounded opportunity—the 
city of the 1970's. 

For further information please write to 
The Director, Teesside Regional 
Organisation for Industrial Development, 
58-60 Albert Road. 

Middlesbrough, 

TFFSSIDF 


A bank 
that combines 
youthful energy 

with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a hank to 

do batmess with. 

Don't you agree? 


h 


Maybe that's why 

we can’t stop growing. 

( Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa, Saitama TVef. Tokyo 
Main Office; Kyohashi, Tokyo.Cable Address: 
SAIGIN TOKYO. Telex ;TK 2811 . Other of- 
fices: 128 in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama, 
Sapporo, Saitama Pref., etc. 


R : NEW YORK’S 


ii 

M ( 








n HOTEL 
‘^ABLYLE 

a^f/ ycM't/enftfi/ 

ye^i€wya^Uy 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th ST. 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 1(X)2I 
CABLE: THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX : 620692 
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SILVER SPOT PRICES 


TheBank 

of Nova Scoria 
has an 

important 

offer for 
international 
businessmen. 

International 

branches. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia has over 850 offices around 
the world. Including eight in the British Isles, which connect 
you with our world-wide network. 

As you'd expect, we're important In Canada, where we 
were founded in 1832, and where we now have branches 
from coast to coast. 

But we're also Canada's fastest-growing international 
bank, and we can offer you all kinds of help. In 28 different 
countries. 

Throughout the Caribbean, for instance. Or Holland. 

Or Greece. Take a glance at the list below, and you'll see 
the size of our operation. 

We're In touch with all the right people. We can advise 
you on taxes, legislation, and economic development. The 
Bank of Nova Scotia keeps you in contact with business ond 
investment opportunities. Wherever they arise. We alto 
offer complete Trust Company facilities in the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Barbados,Trinldad,Cayman Isles, Br.Virgin Islands, 
the Caribbean, New York and the U.K. 

You'd like to know more. We'd like to hear from you. 
Make an appointment with the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Office —19/23 Knights* 
bridge, London SW1 —or phone him at 01-235-1105. Or If 
more convenient contact our Managers in London, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Belfast and Dublin. 



Office» m: Canoda/U.S A/Ath«ns/B*lrut/Bruu«l$ 
Munich/Piroeus/Rotttrdam/Buenos Airttft/M«xico City 
Tokyo/Antiguo/Bahamas/Barbados/Oominicon Republic 
Quyano/Br.Honduros/Puerto Rico/St Lucia/Trlnidad/Br.& U.S Virgin Islands 
Affillotod companies I Th« Bonk of NovO Scolla Jamoica Ltd 
pnd BormudaNqJional Bank Ltd. 


O 1B87-contiRUi view major trend up 
-enother major buying opportunity. 

0 May 1IM- expeet major top around 2.60 
S^tember '(i8 N.Y. future followed by major price 
decline. 

0 lag. 1M- expect substantially lower prices. 

0 laie 1981-expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After some hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until . . . 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in the following commodities: 

Metals Sugar Animal 

Cocoa Crains Byproducts 

Hides Oils Sulfur 

Paper, etc. 

Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 



3Btb Year World Wide Service 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 Cost 42nd St., Hew York, N.Y. 10017 

Crtle; ECONOSRAM TfImNiMi fll-lff-ltSt 



Jim 

HIGHYlBJt 

5 ^ 



on Dernend Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 
(Hlghsr rstsi for fixed depoiiti on request) 


Chartered and Licensed by Law under 
Bahamas Government 




ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FREE _ 

POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 

British-Amertcan 
Bank Bldg. 

Private Mail Bag 70 
Nassau, Bahamas 
Branch Office: 

Grand Cayman, B.W.l. 

Cenaervative, axpariancad, 
aeund managamant. 

Immadiati repaymant 


No report to any sovemmant. 

U.S. dollar acoounta tarn interest 
and art paid in dollars. 


n Open an account 
P Sand dattiled 
information 


of deposits 


Amount enciostd 


Confidential 

acoounta. 


eeceunta. 


COMPLETE 


SERVICES 

TAZWEUW. 

PEARSON, 

PRES. 


Name 
Addrosa 

m Country 

Britidi^mcritanBanh 


LIMITEO 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


frkm, iniMO •RltlSHPUHOl 


ar 

f7«i. 

UU 

f» 

7S 

«7H 

SIS* 

TT. 

M't 

TOFc 

49M|i 

3l'i 


91% 

80»N* 

n 

7\h 

«!*• 

73<i 

m 

n 

59 

M 

25S 


StvinM Bofidi 3% 

BrMthElMtrlcr^ 


Confab 2't% 


IfKbTO 
1971 
1961-73 
1960-90 
I96S-75 
1976-79 
I90S47 
ir 


1990-95 

I99S49 

2000-12 

■1^1952 


Jin 

7, 


96*hi 

96^m 

85>« 

96b 

77*1 

65b 

7Vi 

49 

71b 

45b 

TT*! 

64b 

39b 

28*4 


14, 

1970 

96*4 

96«m 

86 

96b 

7V»* 

m 

78*b. 

49'i 

72b 

45b 

77*4 

64'bi 

39*4 


NtcOH. 
Ybld. 
ilA 14. 
19708 
I f. 6, 

4 12 

5 4 6 

6 8 2 

3 2 0 
6 II 10 
6 16 

5 II 7 

6 6 9 
5 9 8 
5 16 I 
5 5 10 
5 2 8 

4 17 5 
4 16 IP 


Grea lUd. 
Ytald, 

Jan H 
1970 
f. d. 

8 41 
0 4 


iNTtRNAtlONAL DOUJMI OONM 


17 10/ 

18 If 
16 If 


ChryilirTg 
Co^antuOII 7% 
E.M.I.6»^ 
GMNinlMlKi7% 

Honda 7<i% 
Oe6M4fitil>i% 
RTXCMinV^nnM6b% 
R.TX Ex Warrant! 6*4% 
Shall 6b% 

Tranioeaan Guir7% 
T.R.W.7'4V 


L*ifloD«aY% 

North Affitr. Koekvrall 
TolodynaT^ 


6’.% 


iSS 

1984 

1980 

1982 

1980 

1981 
1984 


1979 

1981 

1983 

1974 

1973 

1973 


Lutwoak’a 


89«f-91 

92<t-8b 

90-1 

9l<^b 

85- 6b 
90-1 
94't-5*i 
89-90 
95-6b 

86- 7<4 
89*»J90i| 
8M0 
90<».lb 
93-4 
95-6 
9S-6 


Thli traokb 


90-1 

9ri-3b 

90-1 

9 ivab 

85Wb 

90 *t-lb 

94»t-Sb 


86 - 7 ** 


90-1 

93-4 

95-6 

95-4 


Gron RunoMif 
Ylold% 

7-42 

749 

7<69 

757 

7-89 

765 

7- 85 

8- 41 
699 

6- 93 

7- 14 
7-78 
7 97 
7-45 
7-16 
729 


Pricat, 196070 
High Low 


14, 1970 


■nnka 0 Otlior Piiuuidml 


300 

65-1 


76b 

JS^* 

£9"i4 

I3lb 

y^i 


190 

70/- 

£13*4 

92 /- 

r 

354 2 
176b 
570 
4165 
250 
455 
361b 
62 
63/- 
37/. 
£16 
127/- 
48/- 
6810 
340 
1734 
69/- 

S'- 

106,000 

35/3 

45/- 

5^ 

2t 

% 

21 /- 

£l5b 

142/- 

14750 

sr 

3655 

5540 

64/6 

30/- 


1799 

83.750 

41/6 

s? 

% 


259b 

52b 

!Sk 

60 

St 

100 

53/9 

St 

193 

li}! 

X 

72/- 

T 

270 

139 I 

472 

3120 

230 

329b 

287 

58b 

39/6 

19/6 

£Mb 

69/- 

203 

1360 

44/- 

29/9 

54 

75,200 

20/6 

25/- 

54/. 

13/9 

T 

135 

£8*14 

liJ- 

2975 

4060 

42/6 

16/6 


1185 

55.303 

r 

79 

38/6 

X, 

33 /- 


Algamana Bk. 
Amicardam-Roc. 
Ausc. ft N.Z. Bk. 
B. da Soc. Gan. 

B. of Amarici 
B. of Inland 
B. of Montrail 
B. Nac. da Maxico 
B. of N.S. Wales 
B. of Scotland 
B. Bruxelles 
B. da Paris P.B. 
Barcisxs 
Barclan DCO 
BOLSA 

Can. Imp. Com. 
Charter^ Bank 
Chirtarhousa Grp. 
Chua Manhattan 
Commarabank 
Credit Comdal. 
Credit Fonder 
Credit Sulsia 
Creditanstalt 
Oautseha Bank 
Drasdner Bank 
Rrst Nat. City 


FI. 262 y, 
FI3S-6 0 3 
64/9 --66 

Fr.B.29e5 +30 
-lb 


Hill. Samuel 
Honfk'f. ft Sh. 
Kaysar Ullmann 
Klalnvrart Ban. 
Kradiatbank 
Kundankradit 
Lambert L’Ind. 
Lloyds 

Lombard Banking 


|62b 

X 

P.I03 
79/311 
75/6 

Fr.B7276 
Fr.2B0 
76/9 

49^6 
£I(P» 

Kb 

8nb 
D.326b 
Fr.l74 9 
Fr.SI0 
Fr.S.3495 

D.3I0 
|6Bb 
47/6 
26/3 
£l5b 
80/-* 

38/6 
Fr.B.S890 +60 


D.3I0 
Fr.B.I7l2 
64/9 
48/6 


ManuPs Hanover Trust |6Zb 


Mediobanca 
Marcintlla Crad. 
Mercury Secs. 
Midland 


Montnguc Trust 
Morgan J.P. 

Nat. ft Grindlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Grp. 
Nat. West. 

Norsk. Credltbk.'' 
Royal Canada 
Schroders 
Sodata General 


Sues 

Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Dorn. Tr. 


L.94.0S0 

69/9 
i6/7b 
59/6 
860*4 
63/- 

8A2 87b 

s; 

11^- +1/- 

FrllS,125+25 
54/6 +3d 

Fr. 389 -9 

Fr.l3225 
Fr.S.4385 
60/6< 


+3/- 

+2/3 
+2/« 
-9d 
-b 
+3d 
+ l/2'4d 
+b 
„.|Bb 
+ 117 
-6 
-35 

-20 

-17 

+4 

1-1/3 

-3d 

+b 

+2/6 

+9d 


-27 

+2/3 

-1070 
+ 1 /- 

+ 1/3 
+ 1/6 
+6d 
■I 3b 
-I 1/6 
-0 02’ 
+7bd 

tv 


»/- 


55 

-190 

-2/9 

+3i 


Alllana Varslch, 

Ass. Ganerell 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Sur 
Equft. ft Law Life 
Gan. Accident 
Guardiu Royal Exch. 34/- 


D.I670 

L.77.890 

66/3 

67/9 

52/3 

24/3 


Legal ft^anaral 

Nat. Nadriandn. 
Ptarl 


Prudential 'A* 
Royal 

Sun Alilanca 
Tilsho Mar. ft F. 


HJP8-9 

% 

60/3 

Y.I2S 


-40 
+390 
f6d 
+ 1/9 
+3d 
+3d 
+2/- 
+3d 
-3 3 

+3d 

+ 1 /- 

f 


284 

I70 

Toklo Marina 

YJI49 

-22 

70/6 

65I0 


Vehicle ft Gan. 
Zurich Ins. 

26/9 

Fr.S.6020 

:iP 


I4/6 

ftriwariosi Ite. 
Allied Brawarlas 

I7/3* 

+ lbd 

r 

Ban. Charrlngton 
Bolt N.V. 

l7/4*s^ 

FI.2I8 

+6d 

+7 

33/6 

23/9 

Gouraga, B. ft 5. 



30/lb 

58 

ac 

DiKlIlars 

DIRIII. Seagrams 

vs 

+ I0'ad 


Jan 

14 


6 0 
5-2 
3-1 
3 9 
30 

2 9 

3 6 

2- 4 
SO 
47 

3- 3 

4- 2 
4-2 
40 
2 5 
5 I 
5 0 
3-4 
2 6 

2 3 

3 5 
2 4 

4 I 

2 3 
2-8 

3 2 
2-8 

2- 4 

3- 6 
3 2 
3-0 

2 5 
3-1 
3-5 

3 7 
2-2 

i'2 

43 

l-l 

42 

3- 6 

1 7 

4- 4 
3 8 
4-9 
45 

5 7 
3 0 

1- 3 
4-4 

4- 9 
3 3 

2- 5 

2 3 

5- 1 

3 8 


I 2 
0 6 
3-9 
29 
I 8 
4 I 
40 
23 
I 8 

3 2 

3- 8 
2-6 

4 5 

4- 6 
52 
26 
SI 
26 


4-8 

4-6 

3- 1 

4- 1 

4 7 
9.1 


Prices, I969-70 

Ordlitorv 

SCocka 

Priea, 

Jan 

Chanp 

Yield 

Jan 

Pricas. 1969-70 

Ordinary 

Stocki 

Price, 

Jan 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Jan 

High 

Low 


14.1970 


14 

High 

Low 


14. 1970 


14 

470 

407*t 

Dortmund Union 

D425 

-5 




RIactrical ft Radio 





???. 

Guinness 


+ »/- 

3-9 

268 

216b 

A.E.G. 

0.232*1 

2*t 

3 2 

156 8 

Hainakan 

H,IB6 8 

H57 

1 9 

348 

230 

ASEA 

Kr.240 

7 

4-1 


!J? 

lOV 

14/7*4 

4*sd 

4 1 

57*4 

48*1 

Am. Tal. ft Tel. 

I49*i 

b 

5 2 

Kirin Brawarlas 

Y.ITO 

-6 

4-4 

% 

23/- 

B.I.CC. 

25/7*1 

-f 6d 

5 1 

23*14 

16b 

Nat. Oittillers 

Il6b 

- lb 

5 4 

2005 

Brown Beverl ‘A’ 

Fr .5.2135 

-65 

2 4 



Scottish ft Newc. 

% 

% 

4-2 

604 

421 

C.G.E. 

Fr.4S6 

9 

2 8 

m- 

11” 

Sth. African Br. 

17/10*1 

28 

147 

92 

C.S.F. 

Fr.l46'B 

+2-8 


JJ; 

5: 

Truman, Hanbry. 

31/9 


4-4 

X 

9/9 

Chloride Electric 

l3/7b 

I6d 

SB 

27/3 

13/1 b 

1% 

Watnay, Mann 

19/9 

f lyib 

4 3 

42 

Comsat 

$S5's 

|b 

8/i0*i 

Whitbread ‘A* 

10/-* 

-3d 

S-5 

91/6 

48/6 

38/9 

Dacca 

73/4 

-f6d 

2 4 







59/9 

E.M.I. 

56/6 

f4/3 

3-1 







227*. 

l4Sb 

Electrolux ‘B' 

Kr.l75 

5 

3 4 



Bulldini ft Buildini Mntorlala 



335 

225 

L.M. Ericcion 'B' 

Kr.2S7 

-4 

2-0 

64/4*1 

39/10*1 

Assoc. Portlsnd 

45/3 

|9d 


97*4 

73*4 

Gen. Electric 

173*4 

-lb 

3 5 

34/3 

22/7*1 

BPB Indurtries 

26/- 

f9d 

V's 

^lOb 

T 

GEOEE 

27/3 

+ 9d 

2 6 


% 

Cementation 

11/7*1 

IK!" 

4 5 

Gen. Tel. ft Elec. 

|29b 

... 

SI 

Clmants Lafirp 

Fr.26l 

3 5 

217* 

114 

Hitachi 

y.i7i 

-9 

3 5 

2334 

1796 

Cimantarlei Briq. 

Fr.B.I9Q0 

-16 

62 

53/6 

35/6 

Hoover 'A' 

53/6 

|374*s 

46d 

4-6 

21/- 

12/9 

R. CostaIn 

17/lb 

+ 10*16 

5-8 

874*1 

293b 

I.B.M. 

I5*i 

1 1 

59/- 

32/3 

Eng. China Clays 

43/- 

f l/4's 

1-6 

63/3 

33/- 

Int. Computers 


^-4/4*1 

3 7 

59/- 

33/6 

Int, Paint Co. 

Li5,200 

H 1/- 

6 3 

60 

47’i 

Int. Tel. ft Tel. 

1-8 

32,950 

23,300 

15/3 

Itaicemantl 

- 700 

2-0 

129 1 

95 

Machines Bull 

Fr. IIS 8 

"07 


23/- 

J. Laing ‘A’ 

20/6 

IO/4b 

+6d 

27 

980 

431 

Matsushita 

r.760 

- 32 

i'-3 

19/3 

9/7's 

London Brick 

-4 lb 

6 0 

257/10*1 

162/6 

Philips Lmp. Wks 

195/- 


2-1 

26/6 

11/3 

Maricy 

14/6 

4 9d 

60 

X 

25/IOb 

Plesiey 

40/i 

2 4 

21/6 

11/4*1 

Radland 

13/6 

lO'id 

i">4 

32*1 

RCA 

S32«i 


3-1 

25/1*1 

l7/4'» 

Rugby Portland 

23/2*. 

+2’4d 

23/- 

12/6 

RadlfTuiion 

19/.* 

.|9d 

4 4 

54/3 

28/9 

Tarmac Derby 

39/- 

+ 1/3 

4 4 

74/9 

37/6 

Rcyrolle Parsons 

46/- 

1 1/- 

6 5 

w 

nih 

29/- 

Taylor Woodrow 

39/6 

6/- 

4 •/- 

2 6 

311 

249 1 

Siemens 

0.249 1 

10 4 

3 3 

5/- 

Veneita 

- *4d 

4-1 

5450 

1380 

Sony 

Y.3570 

1-90 

04 

50/6 

G. WImpey 

67/3 

+ 6/- 

1 2 

55*1 

36*1 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson-Houit 

S37*t 

b 

1 3 



les’i 

119b 

Fr.l78 

'|7 

1 6 




Catering, Hotale, Etc 



39/9 

18/- 

ATVA’ 

26/6 

-+I/3 

5 4 

6/il*4 

3/7 

Butlin’s 

3/l0*i 

|47*s 

8 4 

75 

41b 

CBS 

- *4 

2 9 

62/. 

38/6 

Fortes ’A' 

61/9 

3d 

1 8 

71/6 

31/- 

Granada 'A' 

46/6 

-2/6 

4 3 

31/7*. 

20/- 

Grand Mecrop. 

31/7*1* 

..| 2/7*. 

1-7 

92/- 

25/.' 

32/lb 

46/- 

13/- 

Lyons 'A' 

Mecca 

91/6 

20/- 

29/4*1 

f 1/6 
1-5^46 

2 3 
5-0 

20/6 

Trust Houses 

6d 

2 6 



Chamicale 




1400 

MOO 

ANIC 

LI 179*1 

30b 

4 3 

18/3 

10/0*4 

Albright ft W. 

14/3 

1 1/4*. 


33b 

24*4 

Amer. Cyanamld. 

126*. 

*4 

4 7 

263*1 

2IOb 

Badische Aniiin 

0.210*1 

5*. 

5 1 

217 

178*1 

Bayar 

CIBA (Basle) 

0.178*1 

6 

3 6 

13400 

8800 

Fr.S.I232S +25 

0 8 

79*4 

64*4 

Dow 

168b 


3 8 

165b 

101*4 

Dupont 

8101*4 

“'4b 

5 2 

X 

39/- 

Fisons 

59/3 

+-I/9 

3 6 

15 

General Aniline 

116 

- 'a 

2 5 

307 

237*1 

Hoeehsc 

D.226 

-Mb 

4 1 

185,100 

140,000 

Hoffmn>Li Roche 

Fr.S. 176000 2000 

0 5 

73/. 

52/7*1 

ICI 

58/. 

-12/- 

4 4 

X 

24/9 

Laporte inds. 

33/10*. 

+ I0*td 

4 0 

35 

Monsanto 

$35 

^ *1 


1190 

999 

MontecRlnl'Edls. 

L.I060 

19 

SI 

277*1 

225 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kr.252b 

2*1 

... 

110*1 

70b 

Pfizer 

II 10*1 

+ 6*. 


277 

200 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr ,241b 

-I- 2b 

i'4 

3260 

2730 

Solvay *A’ 

Fr.B.2740 

45 

4 7 

242 

154 

5c. Gebaln 

Fr.l57 

3 

4 1 

S84 

312 

Takeda Chcmial 

Y.43B 

3 

1 9 



Coal ft Steal 




4415 

2735 

Arbad 

Fr.B.1950 


3 7 

36*i 

26 

Bethlehem 

126 


6 9 

20 30 

13 25 

Broken Hill Pty. 

fA.i6 80 

0 80 


162*1 

95 

Danain Ingwy. 

Fr.l59 

3*1 

3 9 

723 

579*1 

Flnilder 

L.6eo 

10 

5 9 

172 

145-1 

Fried. Krupp 

DI49b 

lb 

6 5 

122 

90 

Galsankirchanar 

D.85*t 

5 

3 7 

£28*1 

£22 

Grangesbarg 

£28*s 


28 

84*1 

67 1 

HoMch 

077*1 

'■"3 

SO 

116-6 

94 2 

Hoogoven 

Fl.ia2'i 

- II 

3 9 

171 

142 

Mtnnasmann 

0.159 

-2 

56 

138 

119 

Rhelnsuhl 

0.119 

5-2 


108 

•6*4 

Thyssen Huacta 

D.9rt 

• 3b 

SO 

211-7 

148 

Uglnt Kuhiman 

Fr.3e9 

09 

3 8 

:£L 

S' 

Union Steal S.A. 
U.S. Steel 


... 

6-6 

69 

104 6 

62 2 

Usinor 

Fr. 104 6 

■f3b 

2 7 


S'* 

70** 


41/3 
29/4*1 
235 
47/- 
58/- 
60/9 
l6/3b 
19/3 
19/- 
200 
32/lb 
22/6 
90/6 
439 
ll/lOb 
50/7*1 
17/1*1 
6/^« 

sS' 

560 

20/9 

61/- 

82 

228*1 

56/3 

17/- 

38/6 

52/- 

12/4'i 

l2/3b 

90/6 

40/- 

58/- 

fO/lOb 


X 

54*4 


23/6 

II/- 

174 

6/6 

38/3 

158*1 

9/4*. 

l5/4*f 

59/3 

340 

7/4*» 

17/9 

10/7*1 

3/10*1 

3^/6 

344 

446 

14/9 

X 

fl? 

15/10*1 

t 

M/9 

sT 


Thorn Eloctrical 
Wettarn Union 
N^'sstinhta. El. 


Acrow *A’ 

Allied iron 
Atlas Copco 
B.$.A. 

Babck. ft WilcoK 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Damag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K. ft N. 
Gutehoifngi, H. 
Head Wrighcion 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Inter Comp. Ah- 
Kbilager ‘B* 
M.A.N 

Mather ft Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crudble 
Pechinry 
Renold 
Sercfc 

Simon Enging. 
Stavel^ Ind. 
Stona-Platt 
John Thompson 
Tube Inveicmentc 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng, 


70/9 
t2/2*« 

X 

67/6 
18/6 
25/3 
S2b 

8-80 


8/ib 


39/6 

11/2*4 

X- 

6 05 


Allied Suppllari 
Ass. Bric. Foods 
Assoc, fisheries 


Beecham Group 

Baghln 

BoSnr ' 
BraokaBon4*B* 
Cadbury Schwappos 
Colg.>Palmoilva 
Col. $upr Ref. 


65/3 

841*. 

158*4 


37/6 

20 /- 

Kr.200 

lO/lOb 

46/9 

52/6 

16/- 

14/4*1 

13/5*4 

Dies I 

14/6 

17/6 

Sw 

II/- 

26/9 

13/3 

6/6 

46^ 

Kr44l 

D.456 

20/6 

70/6 

Fr. 195 9 

56/3 

7/9 

38/6 

20/3 

11/0*4 

7/4*1 

% 

X 


70/9 

10/10*1* 

10 /- 

8183 

47/4*1 

Pr.2l8<s 

X, 

it 

IA.8 68 


i 1/6 

-7 

6d 

1 - 

|>4d 

4 2/. 

I I’sd 
4 7 
^l••d 
-3d 

'fi- 

j 6d 
I 2/lb 
I l*id 

I 1/7*. 
12/6 
II 

23 8 
3d 

9d 
2 I 
iW 

't2/lb 
f6d 
-3*4d 
+ 10*^ 

+1/! 

nt, 


+3/3 

-•4d 

-3d 
I II 

'fit 

tr 

4 0-32 


I 6 
3 4 
3 I 


2 3 
5 0 

2- 3 
4 9 
4 3 
4 2 
4 7 

6-0 

3- 8 

3 4 
7 9 
3 7 

3 4 

4 S 


?^7 
26 
3 8 

2 5 

3 9 
7 I 
4-5 

3- 6 

4 I 
3 8 

3 5 
I 0 

4 5 

5 8 
4 8 

6 8 
6-6 

4- 7 


2 4 

3 I 
5 7 
I 0 
I 9 

3 I 
5-6 

4 I 
4 5 
30 


^ ^Stock Price. rmI Yield, compllad with ^ 

ExdivMand. UExcapitalliaclon. fExrlghik (e)NawsiodL (r)nat]dM. p)After ftamManCBt. (I)Tom 

yWdi^lewtpi rtt n « 7a. M. In C. 


The Pint BoMn Corpomlon. Yield in bndoaci ii«n4b . .m 
<ii)liNMrimsincaradupaddrpaaiad. fThaiwt 
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H<|h 

l4/3*« 

iis& 

Wt 

47% 

2589 

8320 

3895 

299-8 

111% 

44/4 

14/9 

70/- 

27i/6 

48/- 


23/4 

18/0*4 

40 

54*. 

57’4 

138 9 

402 

34/3 

X 

T 

ir 

47 /- 

a 

49'» 

se 

49*4 

1410 

220 

278 

3990 

48/10% 

10/4 

41/4 

213 

405 

80% 

299% 

435 

21 / 10 % 

17/8% 


550 

82% 

540 

1894 

82/4 

745 

3989 

37/- 

114% 


23/9 

S'- 

32/4 

19/9 

ije 

55 % 

42/4 

39/9 

40/3 

S6fV, 

54/. 

31/6 

7li6 


21/7% 

102/4 

31/1% 

54/6 

15 /- 

29/- 

42/6 

32/3 

6BS 

95/- 


7/IO*a 

10/4% 

4230 

70 

24 

37 

1755 

43S0 

2940 

154-20 

82% 

Z 

4237% 

lO/T’. 

sg- 

29/4 


13/4 

10 /-. 

28 

38*t 

32% 

108% 

410 

21/9 

SC"” 

35/3 

gi'" 

17*. 

r^: 

23*k 

848 

142 

138% 

3115 

213 

35% 

241 

304 

8/3 

10/6 


245 

48% 

263 

1500 

Si- 

3001 

JSC” 


50/4 

11/6 

15/9 

33% 

i 

26*4 

23/- 

24/9 

27/6 

42/6 

35/6 

17/3 

43/- 


12 /- 

62/- 

19/3 

27/9 

59/- 



Ofdbiery 

Prfoit 

Change 

Yield 

Prieee, 


Jan 

on 

Jan 



14. 1970 

weak 

14 

High 

Express Dry. ‘A’ 

14/3*4 

-9*4d 

4 2 


Fitch Lovell 

I4/I*i«' 

1 3d 

3 0 

734 

Gelgy 

Fr.S.6900 

100 

0 7 


General Foods 

181% 

4 1% 

3 2 


General Mills 

$35% 

4 % 

2 5 


Glaxo 

81/611 

-46/- 

1 5 

37/6 

Heinz 

$32*4 


2 8 

34 J 10 *. 

Kraftco Corp 

139 

’ '% 


209 

L'Oreai 

Fr.2445 

• 65 

0 7 

653 

Motts 

LS288 

22 



Nettle 

Fr.S.30eS 

195 


38 

Perrier 

Fr.299 8 

4-13 3 


jj/r 

Procter Gamble 

$111% 


2 3 

30/3 

Ranks-Hevis 

U|9^ 


6-7 

4210 

Rcckict ft Colffl. 

55/- 

-f 9d 

2 9 


Sandot 

Fr.S.4675 

1 lOS 

2 5 

432 


Tit« 8 Lyl« 
Unintt 
Unir«v«r 
Unlkv«r NV. 
United Blfcuitt 


Mslon. Aircraft 
Asmk. Enclnrc. 
BLMC 
Bocinc 

Cnarplllar Tract 

Chryikr 

Citroen 

Daimler-Benz 

Doefty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford ADR) 

Gen. Oynamici 
Gen. Hu. (Un.) 

Hawker*Siddelcy 
Honda (EOR) 
Komatzu 
Lockheed 
J. Lucaa 

Musey Ferwion 
McDonnell Dougtai 
Michclin 'B' 

Niuen Motor 

Peugeot 

Plreltl-Spa 

BoMi-Royce 

Rootai Mtrs 

Smith! Induit. 

Steyr-Dmier-Pch. 

Toyota Motors 

United Aircraft 

Volkiwagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wlimot-Breaden 


11 /10*1 

25/9 

16/0*4 

64/- 


16/9* 

12/9 

828% 

$38*4 

$33 

Fr.l26 

0410 

24/- 

& 

22/3 

$28% 

36/9 

$28*1 

44/6 

$19% 

73/6 

$C.I6% 

$25*1 

Fr.l6IO 

Y.I80 

Fr.278 

L.3M5 

25/- 

i 

535% 

0.254 

Kr.335 

9/1% 

13/3 


|4>id 
3d 
-f 6d 

1-2/3 

1? 


r5%d 

3% 

% 

1% 

3 4 
12 
6d 
12/3 


1% 

?/’ 
^ 1/3 
1/3 

46 

1% 

|6d 


4 10 
2 

f2l% 
^ 85 
1 4'id 
3d 
I 3d 
I 

14 

3% 

5<i 

8 

f7*id 
f 4’id 


Offico Bquip., Photo. 
Canon Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gevaert Photo. 
Geitetner ‘A* 

Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Priv. 

Ozalld 

Xerox 


Y.47a 

$80 1% 

Y.480 50 

Fr.B.I5S6 32 
80/9 1 3/9 

Y.634 84 

L.3058 92 

32/3 6d 

$106*4 I 1% 


k Publiihlng 
Bowater Paper 
Britlih Printing 
BunzI Pulp ft P. 
Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

Int. Publishing 
Invareik Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 


55/3 

12 /- 

Z 

25/- 

8/8% 

$C. 33% 
$17*4 


I 3d 

4*ad 

•It 

f3d 
^ 6d 
I'ld 


Ocean Steamship 
Pan American 
P. ft O. Defd. 
Swan, Hunter 
Swlasalr (Bearer) 
TWA 

United Airlines 


103/- 

$13*1 

S7/6 

29/3 

Fr.S.8IS 

$ 21 % 

$24% 


-s 

-2 

3% 


5 9 
7 7 
4 7 
2-5 
30 
3 9 


4 7 
4 3 

3 1 
6 I 

2 6 

4 4 
4 5 

3 4 

4 6 

3 5 

4 6 
2-9 

5 9 
4 0 
2 8 


1 0 
4 4 

2 5 
2 6 
6 5 

3 9 

4 2 

2 I 

3 9 
I 7 
6 2 

4 5 


i 3 
I 6 
I 6 
3 3 
I 2 
I 2 
3 0 
3 6 
0 6 


4 9 
7 3 

3 7 

4 7 

5 7 
7 2 


News of the WId. 

29/- 

- 9d 

6 5 

Pearson Pub. 

31/6 

r 1/- 

3 2 

Pnnguln Pub. 

Reed Group 

40/- 

4-6d 

1 5 

55/3^ 

-12/- 

4 5 

W, H. Smith 'A* 

50/6* 

-! 3d 

4 0 

Thomson Organ. 

19/9 

3d 

7.1 

Wiggins Tatpo 

59/3 

4 2/- 

4 0 

Property 

apital ft Counties 
Hammertns. ‘A’ 

14/9 

-9d 

2 6 

93/6 

i 6/6 

1 0 

Land Securities 

a6/9»« 

, 7%d 

2 7 

Lon. Cty. F‘hoW. 

49/4*s» 

r I0*id 

3-9 

Lon. Mcrch. Secs. 

11/9 

1 I'ld 

3 4 

Metropolitan Est ft Pty 24/- 

4 3d 

2 9 

St. Martins 

42/6 

-f3/- 

2 1 

Sec. Covent Gdn 

2;/9* 

L.620 

I3d 

2 1 

S. C. Immobllaire 

4% 

4 1 

Stock Conversn. 

94/- 

- 18 /- 

0-6 

Alrllnae A Shipping 

American Airlines 

125*4 

3*1 


Brit, ft amm 

40/- 

-1-2/3 

3 2 

Cammell Laird 

9/1% 

7'id 

7-0 

Cunird 

39/6 

1-3/3 

SO 

Fumets Withy 

79/- 

14/1% 

it 

2 8 

Harland ft Wolff 

... 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y.I570 

-30 

2 6 

FI.I50 9 

11 6 

4-7 

Lufthania 

0.70 1 

19 



350*1 

797 

410 

£(.“• 
4 91 
169 
331 2 

2 ?'- 

% 

20/9 

20/6 

23/6 

136 

50*1 

23/1% 

17/9 

r 

91 

155 

17 / 0*4 

21/10*1 

17/4*1 


165/6 
9/9 • 

33/1% 
23/6 
33/- 

90*1 

710 

708 

35% 

2920 

2102 

670 

262 

674 

99 


48/9 

29/4*1 

22/IO*s 

21/1*1 


27/6 

14/2% 

261 

234 

25/7*1 

489 

12/9*1 

51/3 

33/9 


518 
18/1% 
22/4*s 
16/6 
25/- 
22/6 
146 7 
387 

41/4% 

X* 

iJi- 

250 

511% 

334 

40/7*1 

45*4 

4 05 

IIS 

254 8 

115/- 

158 

2? 

!J^. 

14/10% 

104 

31% 

8/3 

10/0*4 

E 

70 

lie 


I 


% 

23/6 

19/3 

22 /- 


65% 

640 

626 

25*4 

2390 

1768 

620 

217 

621 

82 


30/3 
20/3 
13/9 
13/3 

28/4*1 20/1*1 

35/- 23/3 

30/8*4 20/4's 


E 

204*1 

16/3 

368 

‘A 

26/4*s 


Bl/enkorf 
Boots Pure Drug 
Bne. Heme Strs. 
British Shoe 
Burton Group 
Debenhems 
Gaiorles Lafayette 
Galerlis PraMos 
Grattan Ware. 
G.T.A.BP. 

GUS ‘A’ 

House of Fraser 


bit. Stores 

Karsttdt 

Kaufhof 


La RInaicente 
Marks ft Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myar Emporium 
N^erman 
Nouvalles Gall. 
O.K. Bazaars ‘A‘ 
Printempi 
Previd. Clothg. 
Sears Roebuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

TeKtilos, Cloehitif 
AKZO 
Burlington 
Carrington ft D. 
Coats, nns. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snia Viscoia PrIv. 
Stevens, J. P. 

ToIJIn 

Toyo Rayon 
Vlyella int. 

VVest Riding W. 


Bril. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras ‘B’ 


Imperial Tobacc. 


UtllltlM/IUIIs 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom, 

Kenul Elec. P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Alliance Trust 
Atits Elec. 

B.E.T. Defd. 

British Assets 
able ft Wireleu 
Foreign ft Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial ft Gen. 
Mercantile inv. 
Robeco 
Rolinco 
Wittn Inv. 


Air Liquidc 
Allied E.P. 
William Baird 
ell 


Price. 

Chuign 

Yield 

Jan. 


Jan. 

lA 1970 

week 

14 


21 

+ l/l's 

3 4 
32 

27/- 

6d 

4 0 

18/1% 


5 5 

36/- 

-1/. 

3 0 

28/9 

Fra33*s 

rig. 

(n) 



2 0 


V9d 

2-8 



4-8 

59/3 

+3/- 

3 2 

25/9 

-■ 

5-5 

Fr;B.2900 

-IBO 

2 3 

15/10% 

0.^ 

"4 e 

3 6 

5 2 

D.270 

. II 

3 1 

Fr.637 

|7 

27 

L.36S*4 

-6 

2 2 


tit 

3 0 

2 1 

$A.4IS 

-0 15 


D.II8 9 

-31 

S 0 

Fr280-I 

-II 9 

1 1 

1407- 

-5/- 

2-8 

Fr.ll7 

-1-6 

2 5 

37/3 

-1/- 

3-0 

$66% 

2-0 

16/6 

4-6d 

1 1 

19/9 

4 7*id 

5-0 

16/6*4 

1 6*4d 

6 0 

FI. 104 

5 2 

1 8 

$35*4 

1% 

4-0 

10/5*4 

49d 

(n) 

II/B*4 

|4'kI 

6-1 

29/6 

1 I0%d 

4-5 

7/9 

1 2*4d 

6 5 

S? 

-2 

4 0 

6 2 

Y.B5 

- 2 

7-1 

Y.I36 

- 6 

5-5 

11/6 

1 6*4d 

5-4 

14^ 

9/-* 

1 2/- 
1 |l>d 

6 3 
4-4 

MO/6 

8/1% 

^3/- 

3 9 

4-l*td 

5 4 

27/9 

4 . Mid 

5 8 

\B/e» 

4-6^td 

4-5 

31/6 

1/- 

1 4 

$C.69 

Y.64I 

- *1 
-2 

7 8 

Y.680 

1 1 

7-4 

$26% 


6 7 

Fr. B.2490 

t-42 

5 9 

Fr.B.IB04 

4-4 

6-0 

Y.665 

4-5 

7-6 

D.2I7 

9 8 

3 2 

Y.666 

-2 

7 5 

Y.90 


6-7 


36/1% 

22/7*! 

17/1% 

17/1% 

23/3 

27/3 

23/3 

21 /- 

10/3*4 

FI.244-9 

Fl.226*s 

19/10% 


Fr.466<4 

31/3 


+6d 
I 4*id 
|-6d 
f I'id 
i I'ld 
-f6d 
+3d 
-t.6d 
•|^5*4d 
. 1-6 
-3 
f9d 


1-17 


3d 

-1-1/6 


2 S 
3-2 
5 I 
1-7 
3-0 

2 I 

3 0 

3 7 
3-9 

4 2 
0 9 
I 8 


2-0 
7-3 
7 9 
4-4 


Mon«y M«rk«t Indicators 

The monoy markets havo boon directly influenced by the good 
supply of dollars released from banka* window>drosaing require¬ 
ments. Three-month Eurodollar mtas eased | to 10| but 7-day 
dollars were as much as 1i% cheaper at 9^%. Stefling returned 
to parity with the dollar, after $2.4001. but forward rates were 
adversely affected by technical adjuatments. Domestically local 
authorities and finance house rates have eased on expectation 
of an early fall in bank rate through the Treaaury Bill rate remained 
at 7 19/32%. 


3 5 
5-5 
3 4 


Treasury 

Bill Tender 
Amount 

1 

9|.Dey 
Average 
rate of 

Allotted 

Tender 

Issue 

Date of 


Applied 

at Max. 

Out' 

Tender 

1969 

9l‘Day 

for 

Allotment 

d. 

Rate* 

Bunding 

Jen. 

1969 

10 

100 0 

188 1 

135 10-69 

47 

IA20-0 

Oct. 

10 

no 0 

207 0 

153 7-81 

65 

1.560 0 


17 

100 0 

208 8 

154 1 82 

5 

1,570-0 


24 

120-0 

211 4 

155 2-94 

45 

1,570-0 


31 

100 0 

204-1 

154 10-32 

33 

1,570-0 

Nov. 

7 

100 0 

192-6 

154 4-19 

58 

1.570-0 


14 

100-0 

207-1 

154 3 26 

43 

1520-0 


21 

100-0 

214-0 

154 0-76 

II 

1520-0 


28 

100-0 

198 7 

154 9-17 

36 

1,480 0 

Dec. 

5 

1200 

237-8 

ISS 1 66 

25 

1,460 0 


12 

120-0 

248 2 

154 3 26 

48 

1,430 0 


19 

120-0 

250 8 

153 6 83 

38 

1,430-0 

1970 

Jen. 

24 

120-0 

233-4 

152 11-99 

30 

1.420-0 

2 

100 0 

230-6 

151 9 70 

23 

1.430-0 


9 

100-0 

193 2 

151 7 17 

45 

MlOO 


*On January 9th, tsnders for 9t-dsir bills, at ^ 2t. 2d. laeurad 
45 per cant, higher tenders being allotted In full. The olisr for this 
weak was for £100 million 91- 


balng slfoe 
l-daybllta. 


PrtaH, l9ii'7D 

Ondlneiy 


ChcRfo 

YMk 



Stodie 

Jan 

on 





14. 1970 

woak 




British Hiuh 

Ifl^ 

’f4«df 

SI 




+2/8 

M 



British Oxygen 

+ M*-d 

5-6 



Britlah Rep« 


+3*id 

ST 



Cepe Aflinen 

-fi>4d 

7.9 



Da U Rue 

44/- 

+ 1/6 

5 1 



Sy?^herf 
Hudson's Bey 

53/6 

i* 


48 

ri 



liichcape 

Cleoh 

TS. 


21 

51 



Johnson Matchay 

Vth 

:it 

2-5 



Ung'Temco'Veught 

$25% 

5-3 



Liccen Industrial 

129% 

4% 

... 



Metallgeaellichelt 

0580 

-10 

1 5 



Mfnneu M. ft M. 

$113 

+ 1 

1-4 



Mitsui 

Y.I87 

-23 

4.1 



Pillar 

18/7*1 

-8*4d 

3 5 



Rjank Org. ‘A* 

Seen 'A* 



0 9 

5 3 



Slicar Welker 

55/1% 

r/- 

2 1 



J 

III 

19/6 

4 2 



13/3 

33/10*1 

-I'ld 

+ 1 /- 

5 0 

6 3 



Union Carbide 

$36*4 

- % 

5-4 



Wllkinaon Sw^. 

11/6 


5-2 



on 






Aquittine 

Brit. Petroleum 

Ff.5l9 

16 

2 2 



M4/6 

+6/- 

3 5 



Burmeh Oil 

8S/6 

+4/9 

3 8 



Cie. Petrefes 

Fr.22l 1 

-3 9 

3 3 



Continenul Oil 

$25*4 

- 1% 




Gulf Oil 

$29*1 

-1% 

5 1 



Mobil Oil 

$45's 

- % 

5 0 



Petrofina 

Fr.B.2030 

-42 

4-6 



Phllllpa Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

$23% 

-1% 




£21*4 

-% 

3-7 



Shell Transport 

79/- 

+6/9 

3 1 



Sun. OH aid. 

$51% 


5-4 



Sun. OH Indiana 

$45% 

”‘|'4 

5 0 



Sun. OH N.J. 

$62*4 

% 

6 0 



Texaco Inc. 

$29*1 


5-4 



Gold HInae-nnonca 



158/9 

951- 

OFSIT 

97/6 

-1/3 

8 4 

98/6 

51/3 

Anglo-American 

63/1% 

+5/7', 

2-6 

89/6 

43/6 

39/7*1 

Charter ans. 

63- 

+ 1/6 

2-1 

75/- 

ans. Gold Fids. 

?5S- 

+ 1/7 
-6/3 

2 6 

240/- 

135/- 

General Mining 

SB 

730/- 

228/9 

410/- 

108/9 

J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Mlactlon 

520/- 

120/- 

120/- 

1 7 

3 9 

275/- 

151/3 

Union Corpn. 

MinoeA Flotela 

195/- 

+ 15/- 

2 6 

34»« 

26 

Alcan Alum. 

$C27% 

-% 


3800 

3025 

Alussulssa 

Fr.S.3440 

-120 

2 3 

36*. 

27*4 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$34*4 

—u 

4-0 

7/3 

64*b 

i? 

Amel. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 

J^O 


6 3 

84/6 

35/- 

C.A.S.T. 

40/6 

1/9 

4-9 

72/6 

62/- 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

63/- 


5 5 

III/6 

49/3 

De Beers Defd. 

£!j74*i 


2 8 

174% 

106% 

Falconbridge 

46% 


43% 

32% 

Inter. Nickel 

$41% 

-2% 


57»s 

37*4 

Kannecoct 

$45*4 

1% 

5 2 

63/1% 

27/6 

Lonrho 



3-3 

146/6 

63/6 

Mount Isa 

132/6 

10 /- 

1-8 

135 

77 1 

Penarroya 

Fr. 128*1 

6*1 

2 1 

45*s 

29 

Reynolds Mauls 

$31% 

— *1 

3-5 

iS5/6 

103/- 

R.T.Z. 

141/- 

18/- 

1-4 

45/- 

21/- 

Rhokana 

41/-* 

6d 

24-2 

77/- 


Roan Sal. Trust 


3/9 

9 2 

2^6 

Selection Trust 

1 9 

2452 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.I926 

24 

3 4 

'JSt 

84/- 

Wesurn Mining 

147/6 

5/- 

0 1- 

IB/- 

Zambie, Ang.-Am, 

Plontationa, Etc 

15/-* 

1/- 

IB-O 


% 

'J/!i 

Assam Cons’d. 
ans. T. A Lnds. 


+ 1/6 

16 0 

39/7's 

5li*4 

77/- 

Guthrie 

31/9 

4-9d 

9 3 

3/7't 

Highinds. A Low. 
Jaiul 

Plantation Holdgs. 

4/5*. 

4 1*44 

9 4 


6/6 

3/2*4 

V- 

3/5* 


8-5 

II 2 


Key Honey and Arbitrage Rates 
London: January 14 


Bonk Roto 

% 

Eurovtorling dopoeita 


(from 7%, 27/2/69) 

8 

(in Paris): 



Dopoait mtoa: 


2 days* notica 


9% 

7 deys* notice: 


3 months' 


10*4 

Claarlng banks 

6 

NBW YORK 



Discount houses 

6*4 

Tromury bills 

7-84 


Loul authorities 

B*»'8*4 

Carts, of Dcpoalt 9 35 


3 fflontfis* find: 


Storlinft 



Local authorities 

8*»4*4 

Spot rate 

$2 400 


Finance houses 

9%-9*i 

Forward discount 


Intorbonk rota 


(3 montia'): 

* 1 * MOtt 


7 days' 

B*a 

Pomrard covor 



Trooaury Bills 


(3fnontf»’): 



3 months* 


Anfiutl Int. cost 


Eurodollor dopoeita: 


InuMBdiMfiC ciirfoncjfs 


7 days' notica 

9*! 

Investment $ 

32'a% pram 

3 montha* 

Covorod Arbitrogo 

10*4 

In flavour cdT: 



Hnrglnge (3 mentfis') 


Last week % 

Thli week % 

TvooMiry Bilh 


N.York **as 

N. York 

*M 

Eurodellor/UK lecol 
outhority loom 


N.York l«ai 

N, York 

1% 

Eurodollor/Euroitorlliig 

N. York %a 

London 


Uncovorod Arbitrogo Moiglm (7 dcyi*) 



Eurodollor/UK load 
outhority loom 


KLYork 3% 

N-Yorn 

IV 

EurodoHor/IntofAonl 

1 

N.York 2% 

N. York 

Ifo 






The ice buckets come with 
every hotel we bui ld,.; 

there's a great Cementation Package Deals offer these |||__|||||||| 


. . . and there's a great 
deal to celebrate, the day you take 
delivery of a Cementation Package 
Deal Hotel. It's complete down to 
the smallest detail, ready to open for 
business and start earning money for 
you straight away. 


Cementation Package Deals offer these 
major advantages: ■ Fixed price, certi¬ 
fied by independent assessors, cover¬ 
ing everything from inception to 
opening ceremony ■ Guaranteed com¬ 
pletion date* Undivided responsibility 
■Guaranteed quality ■ Finance. 


Considering investment in tourism—the industry of the seventies ? Then first 
consult Cementation —the British specialists in designing, constructing and 
equipping international hotels. 


Cementation 


The Sales Director, 

The Cemenution Co. Ltd., 
68i Mitcham Road, Croydon, 
Surrey, England. 

Tel^hone: 01-764 5030. 



The Royal Teheran Hilton Hotel was a 
package deal commissioned by the Pahlavi 
Foundation Royal Estatest Iran. Architects: 
Messrs. Foroughii Zafar^ Sadegh and.Ghiai. 
Consulting Architects: Raglan^ Squire and 
Partners^ London. 
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When comrades fall out 

The Russians could work out a 
sciilement of iheir frontier row 
with China if they wanted to. 
The fact that they haven't makes 
you w'ondcr whai they’re up to, 
page n. I’lie economic slowdown 
in Russia looks (luilc serious: it 
is of the sort that helped to 
unseat Mr Khrushchev in 1964. 
Why it has come about, page 10. 
In Siberia, however, the Russians 
hope to have fourjd their Alaska, 
with rich strikes of oil and gas, 
page 



Which bit did you see ? 

The quarrel between official 
observers and journalists about 
what is happening to the Ibos 
was inevitable. Both lots arc 
describing only bits of the picture 
—and some of the journalists 
very small bits indeed, page 14. 
The figures the Nigerians are 
working on as they try to sort 
out the problem, page 20. 

Fla^h farm 

The day when fish can be reared 
as chickens now are is getting 
close, and it*s bad news for the 
fishing fleets, although not at all 
bad for the eating public, page 51. 



S 4 > 1970 


Any looser squeeze ? 

After a small decline in America’s 
gross national product, the Federal 
Reserve has made a marginal 
relaxation of its credit controls, 
page 39. Britain has not followed 
this week with any reduction of 
Bank rate: partly because, as in 
America, unemployment is still 
lower than one would expect, 
page 49. The prospect for world 
interest rates, page 99. 



The avalanche 

Although the teachers are the 
most militant of the unions want- 
ing more pay, that’s chiefly 
becati.se the Government is .still 
resisting them—^whilc giving way 
to the huge demands of people 
like the builders, page 46. 



Tests for Tories 

Despite their continued lead in 
the opinion polls, the Tories still 
need to win the political aigument 
to be aure of winning the next 
election. Detailed ,policies arc 
needed to do that, page 12. They 
must also expect some reveises 
in the council elections this 
spring, particularly in London— 
where some of the brightest 
Tories arc dropping out anyway, 
page 17. 
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Nigerian fVar 

Sir—B y applying the temii “ tribe " and 
“ tribalism to ethnic units like the Ibos, and 

nation ’ to multinational or imperial con¬ 
glomerates like Nigeria (“But Can He Win 
Them Back January 17th), you not only 

cloud the issue but make it more difficult to 
refer to European (or transatlantic) experi¬ 
ence. When the submerged European nations 
began to rise against the great cosmopolitan 
empires from the late eighteenth centufy on, 
their essential identity or chances of state¬ 
hood were disparaged in exactly the same 
terms as those used against Ibos by you 
among others. It was argued that Slovaks, 
Bulgars, Slovenes, Croats, Letts, etcetera, 
were not “ historic nationalities “ and that 
progress demanded their assimilation into the 
Getman, Russian, etcetera, nations—as the 
case happened to be. The Greeks were 
regarded by Palmerston, Disraeli and the 
‘^progressives” of the time—not least by 
Marx and Engels—as a damn nuisance, 
reactionary ab iniiio and ” objectively ” 
Russian puppets. 

In retrospect, it is clear that nationalism 
wa.s too powerful a force to be suppressed 
and that we must find some way of living 
with it. All that was achieved by artificially 
keeping the Ottoman, Hapsbu^ and other 
empires alive against the wi^es of the 
subject nations was bloodshed, suffering and 
waste. 

I'hc Ibos are larger in ndmber than any 
of the nations in question then was. They 
are more different from Hausas in language, 
culture, religion and way of life than any of 
the above-mentioned nations was from its 
rulers, even Greeks and Turks. To suggest 
that they can somehow be Nigerians by an 
act of will (leaving aside their past experi¬ 
ences) is to suggest that lines drawn on a 
map overrule national feelings. They have 
never yet done scj anywhere in the world. I 
fail to sec why Africa should be so different 
when all other factors are broadly similar.— 
Yours faithfully, AL^RED Sherman 

London, NWii 

Russia and the Czechs 

Sir —I would like to answer the salient points 
in Mr Edgar P. Young's letter of January loth. 

1. The Czechs know very well that they 
would still be—in Mr Young’s words— 
“ second-class citizens within the Nazi Reich,” 
if Great Britain and France had followed the 
advice offered them by the Soviet and Geiman 
governments on September 38, 1939, namely 
to make peace with Hitler. 

2. In 1945-46 I was an official of the 
CSzechodovak ministry of industry and am, 
consequently, better informed about the facts 
than Mr Young. No Soviet help was given to 
the Skoda works at Pilsen or to the Kolbcn- 
Danek engideering works in Prague. The 
heavy chemikal Works near Most were built 
by the Gennana during the war and half 
destroyed by the RAF in 1944. What 
reaaaiitdd intliet was taken awgy by the Soviet 
afvny In > 945 - Soviet help consisted in bestow¬ 
ing the name of Stalin on the enterprise. 

3. It is mcorrect to say that the Carpatho* 


Ukraine was after the first ivorld war tem¬ 
porarily attached to Czechoslovakia, “ pending 
its ultimate accesrion to the rest of the 
Ukraine.” The territory was attached to 
Czechoslovakia unconditionally. Bencs said in 
1934: “The fate of Subcarpathian Ru«a 
[the official name] has been decided for cen¬ 
turies. It belongs to the people of Subcar-, 
pathian Russia and to the Czechoslovak 
Republic.” The Soviet Union pledged itself 
during the war to restore Czechoslovakia in its 
prewar frontiers, but broke this pledge by 
annexing the Gaipatho-Ukraine. 

4. Mr Young denies having stated that no 
communist-dominated country has a right to 
a higher standard of living than the Soviet 
Union. In the letter you published on Novem¬ 
ber 29th he called a “ wrong idea ” the 
“belief that Czechoslovakia, as a more 
advanced country, had a ‘ right * to 
inflatedly higher living sundards for its people 
than were prevalent in the other socialist coun¬ 
tries, including the Soviet Union.” 

5. I note that Mr Young docs not try to 

contradict my statement that after 1945 the 
Soviet Union exported without payment 
uranium ore from Jachymov and forced 
Czechoslovakia to buy at exaggerated prices 
inferior Soviet iron ore, while foibidding the 
country to continue importing cheaper and 
better iron ore from Sweden.—^Vours faith- 
lully, J. W. Bruegel 

London, SWti 

Teachers' Pay 

Sir —You state (January 17th) that the 
teachers are clearly breaking their contract 
by claiming an interim award and engaging 
in militant action. If by this contract you 
mean the last pay award, .then surely it is 
the Government who broke the agreement. 
The teachers, or rather some of the teachers 
(the National Association of Schoolmasters 
walked out of the negotiations), accepted the 
3] per cent norm as part of the prices and 
incomes policy and it has been the Govem- 
ment by its inability, or unwillingness, to 
keep price increases within 3} per cent and 
to apply the same 3J per cent nonn to other 
wage demands who has broken the contract. 
Are wc not all supposed to be equal before 
the law ? Do you seriously think that teachers 
should accept what everybody else jovially 
kicks out of the window P^Yours faithfully, 
London, SWu Niorl R. A. de Gruchy 

Kaunda and Nyerere 

Sir —For his contention that “ many citizens ” 
of Zambia and Tanzania have good reason 
to seek the overthrow of Presidents Kaunda 
and Nyerere, Mr Mackenaie (Letters, Janu- 
*ky 17th) advances two arguments. Tlie first 
of these, that tho two governments sqpport 
felloW^Afri^ns ia their struggle to ovcrUirow 
the tyrannies of the white south, is patently 
absurd. Zambians, in particular, have little 
reason to cherish the unholy trinity (Vorstcr, 
Smith and Gaetano) when regular border 
incursions by these powers bring them death 
and destruction. The situation in Zanzibar, 
a favourite subject incidentally with those 
who ignore the daily horrors of apartheid, 
is something that must cause concern to all 
Tanzania’s friends. The prdblem lies, I would 
contend, more in the lack of effective power 
exercised by Dr Nyerere over the affairs of 
Zanzibar, due to its somewhat uncertain link 
with the mainland, than in any “ crime “ 
attributable to the central government. 

The role of Zambia and Tanzania is 
crucial in the developing struggle ^ for 
southern Africa. If these two countries 


manage to thcmaelvies m siroiig Ipd 

viable independem biktk R E tlo os, me of 
South Africa's iitflusnce and ofienly lioelile 
to tu system, the olow to tKO;whl^ 

f restige and self'-confidedce ^ tmovbious. 

t is, thus, a* important p> Spam Africa 
and al|h»| tt|mt fail 

in their efforts ks it \ie t6 all who, pray for 
racial peace and justice that they should, 
succeed.—^Yours faithfully, Mauk Gilpin 

Cambridge 

Petrochemieeds 

StR—^You write (January 17th) that north¬ 
west England will now have a peUpChemical 
axis running between Manchester and Liver¬ 
pool bisccM by the M6 motorway. You 
welcome this development as do, l*m sure, 
most of us who live in the area and want 
it to prosper. I wonder if you know, how* 
ever, that the one road %riiich serves Carring¬ 
ton, the B5158, is already ouite inadequate 
to cope with demands made upon it and 
that no relief road is planned. The time 
has come for a road from the M56, bypassing 
Altrincham and Sale, through Carrin^on to 
the M62. This area is bedevilled by an 
organisation of local government which 
hindcia development nreda Some Maud-type 
solution is needed if the area and the country 
at large is to benefit from the huge Shell 
investment.—^Yours faithfully, 

Lymm, Cheshire Isabel Roberts 

Postal Codes 

Sir —Is it already too late to question the 
wisdom of the Post Office in adopting its new 
geographical code ? 

The code mixes letters and number and 
this has at least three disadvantages. It takes 
longer to type and mistakes are probably 
easier. It is considerably more difficult to 
decipher in handwriting and for this reason, 
mixed letters and numbers are avoided in 
computer programming instructions. It is 
almost certainly more difficult to remember; 
laboratory research could be carried out very 
easily to check on this point. 

Given these disadvantages it is very likely 
that the new code will not be w<idely 
adopted; even the much simpler American 
code took a long time to introduce.—Yours 
faithfully, Frank A. Heller 

London, Nio 

Decimalisation 

Sir—O f course Professor John Butterfield 
^Letters, January 3rd) is quite correct and 
the answer still is to decimalise the penny 
upwards and have our new pound equal to 
the dollar. 

The question is, is it too late?—^Yours 
faithfully, Cecil W. Robinson 

Birmingham 

Mamgement Education 

Sir —In your review of management education 
(January loth) and in the subsequent letter 
(January tyth) some information is lacking 
on the role of polytechnics in this sphere. 
Most polytechnics are uoncentfating on full 
time and sandwich courses of degree standard. 
Bachelor degree courses in bustness and 
management studies are run in close 
co-operation with industry and commerce. It 
is h^d therefore that new graduates from 
these courses will have vali^le industrial 
training.—Yours faithfully, 

GSOmiB Jk WcKMALD 
Leeds Martin G. Gubbbn 
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VARIG 

BRAZILIAN 
AIRLINES 


^.%nly a VARIG Business 
Wiwihty individual republics 
‘^^^ie0|lceivable stage of 

kfexpprters to Latin America 
and hospitality 
''^~ Flight. Convenient 
depart™fe'l|‘‘1fjiaii^^ arrival times— 
ultra ruodefWiSnWrConti jets with 

seats that allo\A/Vbom to s-t-r-e-t-c-h, 
meals are banquetsdOr^ffcs served or 
fluffy blankets and pillo^A^-dielivered by 
hostesses, tliere! only to panfpef tjhe 
passenger's every need .... you ‘never, 
notice time passing. ' 

And now with the abolition of the 
f.'50 travel allowance, you can 
make the most of your business trip, 
enjoy company-travelling for your 
company. Take your wife and share 
the experieiice of a VARIG Luxury hight 
and the adventure of a unique holiday 
in the sunshine of South America 
the best business with pleasure mix 
you'll find. 

Latin Ameiica is on the move. E.xplore the 
opportunities for your company. 

VARIG flights are frequent. Nine flights a 
week from Lr^idon and tfie principal 
European gateways to Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Montivedeo, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago, Lama and Asuncion. With daily 
services between FdO NEW' YORK RIO. 

Ask about our special 'Fly now --pay 
later' plan. VARIG means business in 
Latin America Consult youi i.A.T.A. 
Travel Agent. 
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THE NEW/iGE OF BRITISH STSL 





British Steel offers career advice to graduates 
who worft want to trade>Mi their minds 
along with their college ^rves 


For many unive^ty men, taking 
their finals will probamy be their last 
real intellectual challenge. Some may 
find themselves able to face this thought 
with equanimity. 

But For others, a career which makes 
no great demands upon their minds is a 
bleA prospect. 

To th^ men the British Steel 
Corporation offm a challenge. 

Sted is a basic industry. It offers the 
excitement of wbricing for a business 


secjtor that is fundamental to the whole 
economy. And it denwnds the best 
minds to ensure that steel sustains 
effectively this essential role. 

Talk to steelmen and you will find 
minds engaged in a great diversity of 
Challenges. The production of steel 
covers a wide field, from the logistics of 
resources, through applied research, to 
the practical problems of management. 

l^keting steel is an international 
assignment, with a sharp eye on 


Pittsburgh and Tokyo, and a keen ear 
fiir the specific ne^s of British and 
overseas customers. 

B.S.C. is a nationwide business, with 
opportunities for both Science atid Arts 
graduates. 

Your Ui^iversity Appointments Board 
will give you the facts about a career in 
steel. Sorting out the r^^ht niche for 
your talents from such a diversity of 
po^ibilities could give you some inter¬ 
esting mental ekerase. 


British steel Corporation 

33 GnMvolar Lcndoii, SWi 
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When Comrades Fall Out 


I'hrrr is a growing? mystery about the quarrel l)etwet‘n the 
Russians and the Chinese. The talks betvvei'n them in Pekirii; 
liave now been in more or less continuous session for threi* 
months. The claims and countei-claims ha\T b(‘en 
spelled out ; and on the face of it the two sides aie nol so 
far apart lliat an agreem<‘nt could not be reached if both 
of them wanted it. Jhii a settlement is appaienllv as fai 
awav as ever. VA’hy ? 

It is the (JhiiK'se who managi' to sound llie villains. 
This is mainly a matter of the way they argue. Take the 
current rounc of polemics with tlu‘ Soviet Union : the 
Cihinese have so outdistanced tlie Russians in the sheir 
extravagaiue of their invective that the Russians c an almost 
lest their case that the Chine.se are as bellico.se and 
aggressive as th('y sound. There is also the difTerence betwt (Mi 
the way the two sides handlt! tlie foreign press. 'rhroiigh(jnl 
the course of their dispute with the Chinese, the Rus.sians 
liave been very cleverly using foreign correspondents in 
Moscow ; a leak here and a suggestion there, and western 
papers have ended up printing the Soviet version of bolder 
events as objective f<ici. Of (Our.se, tlie Chine.se have onh 
their ow'ii visa restrictions to thank for the scarcity of news- 
hungry loreigii joiirnali.sts in Peking. The n’sull has been 
t(/ put them at a .severe di.sadvantage in the propaganda 
war. Yet the more one looks at the Peking stalemate, the 
harder it is to avoid the feeling iJiat the (^hine.se are nol 
most to blame. It is the Russians who are stalling. 

One point tlie Ru.ssians and (^hine.se do agree on is 
that the bitter conflict which first divided them openly ten 
years ago was not about their common frontier. In April, 
i960, day.s after the Chinese had levelled their first major 
propaganda shot at the Russians, Mr Chou En-lai dLsmissed 
a suggestion of border troubles. “ There are insignificant 
discrepancies in the maps, easy to solve peacefully,” he said. 
But three years later the bolder was drawn into the battle. 
In reply to a taunt from Mr Khrushchev about China’s 
failure to “ liberate ” Hongkong and Macao, the Chinese 
reminded the Soviet leader that these were not the only 
parts of China lost to nineteenth-century imperialists under 
unequal treaties ; another i^ million square kilometres were 
in Soviet hands for the same reason. The next year Russian 
and Chinese envoys met in Peking to discuss border questions 
but the talks were broken off without a settlement. Then 
followed the thousands of border incidents that culminated 
in armed clashes and a new set of border talks in 1969. 


For sc'VTral wci ks now, both the* Ru.ssians and ihe (^.hinesr 
havT been putting it about that tin* talks in Peking have 
((»me to nothing. It may lx* mor«‘ aeciiiate to say that they 
never got off the* ground. I’liis is because th(' two sides started 
oil b\ disagreeing what they were meant to be talking 
about. The Chinese see tlie pie.seni talks as, effectively, a 
continuation of the 196^ di.scns.sions, the sole purpose ol 
which is to .settle tlie hoifler dispute. Pht' Rus.sian.s talked in 
ihe.se terms wh(‘n lliey i.s.sued their last formal statement on 
the conflict last June. Hut now lliey .s<*em to be in.sisiing that 
th<‘ bord<‘i is only a .secondary is.su(‘. What must be agreed 
on first, they say, is a general improvement in Russian- 
(liinese relations ; a cessation of poUrniics, a return of 
arnbas-sadors, a re.siim})tion of lull-scale trade. Then, In this 
happi('r context, border questions could be resolved. 

It may well b(‘ that Mr Ku/iietsov and .Mr Chiao, the 
men doing the actual arguing in iVking, have got no farther 
than this fjU(‘stion of piioriti<\s. Jhit if they have they will 
have run straight into anotlier stone wall. This is the problem 
of the form a putative border settlement .shtmld lake. The 
C:ihiiie.S(‘ are demanding a new border treaty to replace the 
last ((‘nliiry’s treaties, whidi nm.sl be acknowledged to have 
been unecjual.” The ni‘w treaty would follovv' essentially 
the same boundarii's as the old ones ; w'hat the Chine.se want 
is not teiritory—they have .said it in so many words—but 
a small propagiuida victory for clom<‘Stic consumption. 
Chairman Mao’s government wants to demonstrate to the 
Chiju\se people that China's neighbours are willing to accept 
it now as an eipial. 

I'he Ru.ssians' answer to this Chine.se demand is aksolutely 
no. Some .small adju.stm('nis of the border here and there 
may be po.ssibic within the context of the existing treaties. 
But accepting the historical “inequality,” they insist, would 
open the way to a future repudiation of any and all border 
agreements on the same ground. And they flatly deny that 
the famous Soviet renunciation of “ unequal ” treaties with 
China in the early 1920s had anything to do with the border. 
But here they arc on dicey ground. For what the Chinese 
are demanding today was explicitly and legally promised 
to them in the Russian-Chinese agreement of 1924, which 
declared all tsarist treaties null and void and provided for 
a new demarcation of the border. This provision was nciver 
carried out because of civil strife in China, But, desfiite 
current Russian denials, the promise is on the books. 

This argument is the second point at which the talks may 





in 
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have Stopped dead. Beyond it lies another bed of thorns— 
the specific border areas under dispute. But if the negotiators 
ever get this far, these proBlcms—the “ insignificant dis¬ 
crepancies in the maps” that Chou En-lai talked of— 
should be the least important ones. Nobody knows exactly 
how much territory is contested, or on what grounds. The 
Chinese claim that the Russians have violated the treaties 
to the tune of 20,000 square kilometres in the Pamirs ; the 
Russians cite an 1894 document that was never wholly 
accepted by the Chinese as sanction for this. Then there 
are areas on which the maps exchanged along with the last- 
century treaties are reportedly unclear. One such case is 
the islands in the Ussuri river which the Rassians claim on 
the basis of a wavy nineteenth-century red line. The Chinese 
base their argument on a much more recent document : the 
Soviet border regulations of i960, which assert 
unambiguously that ” the stale boundary of the USSR on 
navigable boundary rivers runs,” exactly as the Chinese say, 
” along the centre of the main channel.” These regulations 
would assign to the Chinese not only Damansky island, the 
.site of two big fights last March, but also a much larger and 
more important island now occupied by the Russians within 
shooting distance of Khabarovsk. 

The cas«‘ of Damansky island may have started out as just 
an insignificant segment of the deliberate nationwide map 
fraud which the Russians have been caught red-handed at 
this week (sec page 32). But, given the tension on the border, 
Soviet geographers should have foreseen that this bit of 
fudging could easily end as it did—in dozens of deaths on 
both sides. This curious example of Soviet dishonesty on a 
relatively minor matter cannot help but cast doubt on the 
good faith of the Russians in the whole border dispute with 
the Chinese. Why should it be impossible, especially in the 
light of historical precedents, for the Russians to disavow the 
deeds of the wicked old tsars, acknowledge the inequality 
of the old treaties and sign a new one on the same border 
line ? The argument about a possible future renunciation 
simply docs not hold water. Any government can always find 
grounds for abrogating any treaty once it decides to do so ; 
but it would be much harder for the Chinese to denounce a 
ticaty signed by a communist government in Peking in 1970 
than these relics of the evil old pre-communist days. 

Why, if the Russians really do want to improve relations 
with the Chinese, do they refuse to deal directly with the 
main cause of the recent tension? A general political agree¬ 
ment might be a fine thing. But it would surely be more 


realistic to start out by removing the irritants on^tfae border 
and then apply the goodwill this created to other aiitas pf 
conflict. The Russian argument is that in the present, state 
of mutual antagonism they cannot trust the Chhit^ tp 
adhere to a border treaty, and so a political agreem^t must 
come first. The Chinese would no doubt reply tKat they db 
not trust the Russians enough to conclude a political agree¬ 
ment, and so the first thing to resolve is the border. 

This vicious circle is not likely to be broken until one 
side concludes that it has more to gain from a relaxation of 
tensions than from a continuing exacerbation of them. On 
military balance this is more likely to be the Chinese, who 
face superior armed strength along the border backed by the 
Soviet Union\s nuclear arsenal. Russia’s apparent 
intransigence so far may well have been based on an 
expectation that sooner or later the Chinese would sec this 
military truth and knuckle under to a settlement on Soviet 
terms. It may be that this is what will eventually happen. The 
nerve of the Chinese may crack, and they may settle for the 
present border, with a few minor redrawings of the line, but 
without a .shiny new treaty to replace the old one. But on the 
evidence of what has been happening in Peking in the past 
three months it does not seem likely that this will happen ; 
and even if it did, it might well provoke the very irredentist 
feeling in China that the Russians say they fear. 

It is likelier that the Russians will have to face the fact 
that their present strategy of intimidation has failed, and 
decide what to do next. They might just possibly continue 
with their present policy of attrition, in which talks about the 
border and occasional fights along the border will continue 
simultaneou.sly for a long time to come. That is not 
impossible with a government that finds it a.s hard to agree on 
a new course of action—any new course of action—as that of 
Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin. But if the Russians want to 
break out of the stalemate there may be only two ways in 
which they can do it. The better one would be to grant 
China its point about those unequal treaties and get down 
to hard bargaining about the minor frontier changes that 
could wind the whole thing up peacefully. The other is to 
let themselves be persuaded that the only alternative is to 
batter China into submission by destroying its nuclear plants 
or inflicting a decisive defeat on one of its armies along the 
border. Which choice you think the Russians will make 
depends on your view of the pre.sent temper of the men 
who run the Soviet Union. It is not a thought calculated to 
make anyone sleep entirely easily until the answer comes. 



Russia in Recession 

It is fairly obvious that Mr Brezhnev's government has managed to 
limp into much the same sort of economic recession as helped to unseat 
Mr Khrushchev. Why so, and what will happen to him ? 


It is now apparent that the chief economists of Gosplan had 
to tell the Supreme Soviet last month that 1969 had been 
a very disappointing year for Russia’s economy, and that Mr 
Brezhnev then handed out a public raspberry to all concerned. 
Last w’eck Pravda, in what wajs clearly a report of Mr 
Brezhnev’s speech, said that the central committee of the 
Communist party and the Supreme Soviet 

took no^te of a lagging Ijehind in 'the ra'te of development in 
a number of branches of industry .and the .slow gn>wth of 
la!bour productivity and the efficiency of social production. 
There are great shorbeomings in capital construction where 
the dissipation of investments has .still not been overcome ; 
efforts are not being concentrated as they should be on projects 
nearing completion. . . . 


With some very rude words about lack of cost-effcctivcncss, 
Mr Brezhnev specifically complained of shortfalls below 
planned targets in coal mining, ferrous metals, cement, 
chemicals, paper, petro-chemicals, the railways and agricul¬ 
ture (especially meat, milk and eggs). 

Meetings of party cadres and works groups are now being 
held across the country, in the knowledge that the central 
committee of the communist party has drawn “ attention to 
such shortcomings as the loss of a sense of responsibility 
by certain workers, to examples of a lack of conscientiousness 
and violations of discipline, manifested mainly in an irres¬ 
ponsible attitude towards the implementatiiin of state 
plans.” The likely result is that workers will find to their 
surprise that they have “ voted ” for some strengthening 
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of discipline, some holding down of piece work rates, and 
some deferment of planned reductions of working hours. This 
is the Soviet Union’s usual method of tightening its belt— 
the equivalent of British Chancellors’ cmcigcncy budgets. 

What has gone wrong ? Russia’s economy is now at a 
stage where it ought to be very easy to get a massive annual 
growth rate from it. An orthodox capitalbt government would 
^most certainly now make the living standards of Russia’s 
workers boom. About 30 per cent of the Soviet Union’s 
labour force is still stuck in its very low-productivity agri¬ 
culture ; if the growth in agricultural efficiency that has been 
sparked by price incentives in other European and advanced 
Asian countries caught hold in Russia, up to two-thirds of 
these people would be able to move steadily to much more 
productive work in manufacturing industry—and to this 
should be added Russia’s good luck that its demographic 
pattern will add an annual per cent to its active working 
populatior. all through the period 1965-80. Russia’s well- 
educated young workers have plenty of modem machines to 
work with (thanks to the Soviet policy of keeping gross fixed 
investment up at about 24 per cent of gross national product), 
but they seem to be getting out of them only about half the 
production—and thus half of the living standards—that 
advanced countries in western Europe do. 

Still, that ought to mean that Russia is in the “ take-off 
band ” of national income. The process of expanding up¬ 
wards from about half of north-western Europe’s level of 
productivity happens to be extremely easy at the present time. 
That, indeed, is one reason why the big continental European 
countries have doubled their real national incomes since the 
mid-1950s. More recently, Japan has been rushing up through 
this take-off band with real growth rates of between 10 
and 15 per cent per annum ; and Japan is the capitalist 
country that perhaps most nearly mirrors Russia’s advantages 
(a remarkable infrastructure of trained engineers and some 
scientists, fairly meek trade unions, and a method of pricing 
exports and protecting imports that pays more attention to 
national benefit than to the nicest rules of the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade). Even in countries without these 
special advantages, but at various stages in the take-off 
band and with over 20 per cent of their working populations 
still wastefully employed in agriculture—including such 
southern European countries as Italy, Spain and Portgual 
—real annual economic growth rates in most recent years 
have ranged between about 5 and 9 per cent. 

As will be seen from the accompanying table, Russia has 
been claiming an annual growth rate in that range loo, 
although with an admitted slowing in 1969. Unfortunately, 
these Russian claims have to be viewed with suspicion. If 
you take the average factory wage in Russia at the end of 
the 1950S, and then compare it with the average factory 
wage at the end of the 1960s corrected for the ch<uige in 
the cost of living, you cannot easily agree that real income 
per head has been expanding in Russia at anything like 
6 per cent per annum in the past decade. This disbelief is 
strengthened by looking at the Russians* own estimates of 
the proportion of households owning particular sorts of con¬ 
sumer durables (generally, about half the Japanese propor¬ 
tions) or at such facts as that Russia’s estimated production 
of about 300,000 passenger cars a year is about one-sixth 
of the British level in a country with a population four times 
as big. On a very rough calculation, and making all due 
allowances for differing price levels (cheaper rents but dearer 
manufactured goods), one would say that the average Russian 
industrial wage still has a purchasing power of something 
under £10 a week in British terms, although the fact that 
nearly all Russian wives go out to work probably pushes 
median household incomes in the towns nearer to the £15 
a week bracket ; it is doubtful if these figures have risen 
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at much more than a real 3 per cent per annum during most 
of the 19605. In the rural areas incomes are much lower, and 
growth has probably been slower too. 

This is a miserable standard for a country with Russia's 
level of education and technological knowhow. At the begin¬ 
ning of the 1960s many Russians thought they knew what 
their main mistake was. They needed to introduce the 
so-called “ Liberman reforms,” and move closer towards a 
market economy. Up to then the crazy basis of the Soviet 
economic system had been that bureaucrats in Moscow 
ordered each factory to make as much as possible of a 
certain specified type of good, and kept purchasing power 
so high that nearly all goods could be promptly sold. In 
fixed investment the result of this constant demand infiation 
was that more projects were started than there were building 
materials or available plant to finish ; the litter of half- 
completed capital projects around the country was attacked 
by Mr Khrushchev in 1962, as it has been by Mr Brezhnev 
in 1969, as a dissipation ” of investment. In consumer 


What Russia says its per cent growth has been 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Income per head 

+ 5.9 

+ 6.7 

4- 6.1 

+ 5.0 

National income 

H 8.1 

f- 8.6 

r 7.5 

4- 6.1 

Industrial production 

f 8.7 

4 10.0 

4 8.1 

1 7.0 

Output per man in 
industry 

4- 4.6 

+ 6.6 

4 5.0 

I- 4.4 

Housing construction 
(mill. sq. metres) 

102.1 

104.5 

102.1 

103 


Most of ihtae figures are drawn up on syetems very different from thoee used 
in the west And the estimates for 1968 are taken from what Gosplan chairman 
N K Baibakov ta reported to have told the Supreme Soviet shortly before 1969 
had actually ended But they probably give e (air indication of trends 

goods the re.siilts of the demand inflation were that goods 
were snapped up as soon as they appeared in the shops, 
by those who had queued up for long hours for them ; 
and were often sold by those queuers (or by spivs) at higher 
prices in the flourishing black market. Meanwhile factories 
that made the few goods which did not sell readily could 
happily go on producing them until somebody remembered 
to change the central directive ; indeed, the shops of the 
Soviet Union tended to be filled with them. In agriculture, 
these were the years when Mr Khrushchev was establishing 
his “ virgin lands ” schemes in the wildernesses : 
grandiloquent, capital-intensive, groundnuts-likc-projccts— 
which met with the same disasters as Britain’s own ground¬ 
nuts schemes in the 1940s, because this is an age when large 
plantation types of agriculture are uneconomic^ but when 
medium-sized commercial farms near to the big centres of 
population are capable of great increases in production when 
they are given adequate price incentives. 

These troubles combined to push Russia into an economic 
slowdown in the period 1961-64. Together with the develoi^ 
ing row with China, they were partly responsible for Mr 
Khruschev’s forced resignation in 1964. The Brezhnev- 
Kosygin government speeded up economic reforms which 
had already begun in Mr Khrushchev’s days, and which 
were originally associated with the name of Professor Liber¬ 
man. Now, in 1969. the Russian economy has run into 
the slowdown resulting from those reforms, because they 
were not really reforms at all 

The main features of the reformed system have been 
that the value of sales has replaced the value of production 
as the mandatory success indicator for most enterprises ; 
and that investment required to diversify these enterprises* 
production has not had to be centrally directed, but has 
depended on the raising of finance from the banks. However, 
since the banks are, of course, state banks, this last has 
iherely meant that investment in these supposedly less impor¬ 
tant fields of endeavour has been vetted by local authorities. 
Oddly, and disastrously, essential goods have remained subject 
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to nearly the same price and rationing contn)ls as before ; 
in piirticular, rentral allocation of many raw material supplies 
has been jrtained. Demand inflation has been allo\v<*d to 
(vrniimie u> rip. 

'I’lie results have been predictable. There was an alti'mpted 
boom in less essential and “ derentralis<\'l ” investment 
l)et\veeri ifjbb and ipbH ; bv it had doubled com¬ 
pared witli Hut the building mateiials and other 

rtsources were not available to siipj)oii this upsurge ; hence 
.\Ir Brc/lmev's revelation that there had b<‘< n a neu dissipa¬ 
tion ’’ of irlve^slments, and a new litter of uncompleted capital 
projects round the country. Airyway, a lot of these 
" decentralised " projects w(‘rc imi ically based on scientific 
asses-sments of market conditions ; they cf)uld not be, Ix^caiis#* 
the sy.sten» of niarkcling is still .so inefheient with the whole¬ 
sale trade network j)ath<*lit ally small. A lot of the capital 
projects chosen and proliferated were really picked in order 
to satisfy some local bigwig’s face. 11ie j)ressnre on supplies 
of building materials from this unsuccessbil boom has been 
one factor in the fall iti housing (onsirut tifiii .since 1967 (sc(‘ 
table). Wcns«‘, the maintenance of tighter controls on more 
essential goods has int'ant that pu‘cis(*ly these goods have 
been less plentifully |)rorlucc(i ; it is notable liow many basic 
mateiials aie in ilie li^'t foi whii'h .\fi HrezJinev complains 
of shortfalls below the plan, 'riiere is a particular difliculty 
in Russia beeansi* )oungir workers are .so much better 
ediiealed than olch r uorkeis. Indaslries into which younger 
workers have not been attracted because of tighter controls, 
harsher diseiplim* and lower bonuses tend to be some of 
the most (’sseniial ones : these basic materials are now being 
pTOflucr'd liy learns of inellieient old men. 

7 'he same problem cjf tire age .struelure appears in manage¬ 
ment. In the w<*sl, one f)f the advantage's of the capitalist 
.system is that most eountriis since the* war have produced 
grciups of young tycoons in their late jos or early ;^os. In 
the Soviet Union, it is impossible for* such a young tycoon 
to arise, except in the blae k market. During cic-stalinisation 
in the .second half of lire 19508 there was some clearing 
out of elderly manngen< ; but since then the hierarchical 
structuiT hiLs taken root again, willi promotion based on 
.senioi*ily. A lot of young exccutixes are champing at the bit 
light acims the Soviet I'nion, constrained to work under 
bosses who are plainly le.ss educated and intelligent than 

The Test for Ted 

The growing self-confidence of Mr Heath has been one of 
the most remarkable political tlevdopnwnts in Britain over 
the past year. It is all the more remarkable when it is 
recognised that this new confidence is not bast'd on any 
breaklhroiigh in the public\s acceptance f)f his political 
qualities or even, indeed, on the esteem of many committed 
(>)nscrvati\T voters. Yet Iasi Sunday he had no hesitation 
in repudiating Mr Knoeh Powell as a future colleague after 
his latest outburst on coloured immigrants, even though 
Mr Heath must have know n that the terms inhuman ” 
and ‘’unchristian” that he used to describe Mr Powell’s 
view^s w'ould ofTend a very considerable minority c?f Tory 
voters.' To be sure, Mr Heath is on *a certainty in believing 
that the l^orv parly in the country will not split at this stage 
of the parliamentary cycle, but that is being Ie.ss than fair 
to hifiif ^n all his recent public appearances he has given 
the ifj^ression that he is convinced that he will lx*, the next 


themselves. On the factory floors, there has been a similar 
gmw'th of disillusion. In Japan the economic miracle was 
helped forward by the wave of enthusiasm of young workers 
who were genuinely excited by the productive and techno¬ 
logical achievements that their factories were marking up 
*’ in the building of a new Japan.” It had once been hoped 
that one of the advantages of communism was that it would 
cause to throb through Soviet life a similar emphasis on 
industrial growth that would become part of the national 
ethic and religion : amounting often to ridiculous ballyhoo, 
but sufficient in its genuine verve and enthusiasm to ti’ansform 
the thinking of a rather dreamy nation. Today the educated 
youth of Russia looks out at the dreadfully inefficient 
factories in which it works, run by unenterprising old bureau¬ 
crats, and the result is what Mr Brezhnev calls ” an 
irresponsible altitude toward the implementation of state 
plans.” 

What is going to be the result ol this Rassia is a country 
of educated jx'ople with great scientific knowhow and strong 
labour discipline. The Russians ought (|uickly to be able to 
achieve a viLstly higher standard of living than their present 
pittance : simply by shifting n\soiii'ce,s Jrorn w'a.slefijl ii.ses, 
they ought to be able to achieve a Japanese-type steamroller 
rale of economic advance, w'hich is probably what Mr 
Khrushchev meant w^hen he told the* w'est that he would bury 
us. But the (Tonomie system inherited from marxism has 
proved wholly inferior to the niarki't economy in the distribu¬ 
tion of resources, to an extent previously imagined only in the 
cruellest nineleerilh century anti-maixist caricatures. 

Because of th<* latest economic snarl-up in Russia, there 
will probably be. some new and de.sirable moves there towards 
some greater reliance ori a market economy, and this will 
pr’obably lead to some eventual changes in its society. It 
might also conceivably k'ad, in the much shorter term, to 
some political changes, ^^r Khru.shchiv was im.seated partly 
because of the fed-up feeling among the hierarchy at the 
last ix’cession. The fed-up feeling at the present rece.ssiori 
cannot be comforting to Mr Kosygin, or Air Biezhnt'v, or 
possibly lx)th. But no outsider* can make sensible prophecies 
about the course of the court politics that nowadays deter¬ 
mine the leadership of Russia. Idle least seasible prophecies 
art' made by the busiest kremlinologisis, who work hardest 
at them. 


prime minister, and that he is reconciled to his standing in 
the opinion polls remaining low^ until he has proved himself 
in that office. 

Perhaps he is just a bit too confident. He may very wtU 
be right ; perhaps Mr Wilson cannot recover and the general 
election is already won. But the two leading opinion polls- 
Gallup and National Opinion—are riot markedly worse 
for Air Wilson now than they w'er*e for Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home at this time in 1964. Whatever the difficulties of 
comparison between the two political situations (and on his 
j^ide Ah Wilson has six months in hand over what Sir Alee 
had in 1964) the fact is that it would be dow'nright foolish 
of the Tory leaders not to anticipate, and plan, that the 
next election will be a damned close run thing. Which 
means that the Tories have to hope that the public estimation 
of Air Heath's qualities will not make the difference between 
victory and defeat, as a comparison with Sir Alec probably 


Mr Heath and his shadow cabinet have still got some arguments to 
win with the electorate. They will find this easier while they are 
still well ahead in the polls 
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did for Mr Wilson in 1964. 

It is plainly too much of a gamble for the Tories to rely 
on Mr Wilson being unable to recover. And if they accept 
this then they must accept that the recovery will be brought 
about partly by a return to natural allegiances but also partly 
by the electorate changing its views on the GovTmnicnt’s 
record, particularly its record of economic competence. If 
that happens—and the National Opinion Poll in the Daily 
Mail, in particular, is beginning to find evidence that the 
public is increasingly prepared to give the Gk)vernmcnt credit 
for the improved balance of payments—then an all-out 
attack on the Government’s record may not turn out to be 
the electoral blockbuster that many leading Tories believe. 
The point which must not be forgotten is that while the 
Government’s disastrous by-elcction record is unique in 
modern politics, the Tories still need a greater swing than 
at any single general election since the war. If the Tories 
are not to find themselves in Mr Wilson’s position after 
1964—or, worse still, on the wrong side of the line—then 
they must work up more enthusiasm for the retum of a 
Tory government than there was for a Labour one in 1964. 
If the electors have such a positive enthusiasm for the Tories 
they are still keeping it pretty quiet. 

The Economist has said before that if Mr Wilson goes 
to the country before March, 1971 (which, with April isl, 
is the last practical date before the theoretical May) it will 
be because he and his colleagues arc convinced they will 
win, and they will only be convinced of that if the opinion 
polls for a couple of months have pointed this up. By then 
it would be too late for the Tories to start trying to work 
up extra public enthusiasm for their cause. So they must 
start long before the election appears obvious or imminent. 
And as they cannot rely on working up this public enthusiasm 
through Mr Heath alone they must do it through their 
policies. 

Of course, as the election approaches the public may 
baulk at the prospect of having Mr Wilson as prime minister, 
whatever else it thinks of him, for a possible total of 11 yeais, 
as they might baulk at any other man having power for 
the same amount of time. But it is not something the Tories 
can afford to bank on. Neither can they bank on the (iovem- 
ment going on defeating itself because of its record. These 
arc possibilities, perhaps even probabilities. But the Tory 
party has now lo go out to win the next election on its 
own policies. 

That is what the three-day conference of the shadow 
cabinet and its senior advisers that Mr Heath has called 
in Croydon at the end of next week should be all about. 
This get-together is a new idea for the Tories, although it 
was a familiar enough ploy by Labour when it was in 
opposition. The party leaders probably sec the value of 
these conferences as primarily image-building, an almost 
unique opportunity for the public, through press and 
television, to sec the next cabinet looking and acting like a 
real cabinet. That impact will not last more than the weekend 
itself. But it will be a waste of time if the conference spends 
much of its encigies (as seems possible from the agenda) 
on the generalities and prospects of the present political 
situation, and even on a first draft of a manifesto which 
could be used in an emergency. Instead it must concentrate 
not only on finalising detailed policies on all the most 
important issues, but also take decisions on when to publish 
them. 

This will not commend itself to many Tories, who believe 
that a little detailed policy goes a long way in oppo.sition. 
And there arc valid arguments about not knowing the exact 
circumstances in which they will take office (aUhough no one 
expects Mr Heath to lay down a timetable for his first 
hundred days) and the possibility that Mr Wilson might 


Ppilof polls : voters' intentions in January, 1970 


Harris (Express) 
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Tory 

Lib 

Tory load 
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40 

51 

8 

14 

7,5 

Gallup (Tefegraph) 

41 

48.5 

7 

Marplan (Timas) 

38.6 

51.3 

8.7 

IZT 

National Opinion (Mail) 

41.7 

48.4 

8.4 

6.7 


steal their ideas (and it is, of course*, true that if he soldiers 
on to 1971 he will need a Queen’s Speech this autumn). 
But too often these arguments are used as *ui excuse for 
the fear that the details might alienate some electors—such 
as, for example, a detailed scheme for selectivity in the .social 
services blight—or that because of casual groundwork it Is 
ea.sy for Labour and the newspapci-s to pick glaring holes. 
Thcrt! is, too, the built-in drawback to evolving detailed 
policies in a shadow cabinet. Lacking the discipline of the 
civil s<?rv'ice, and especially of the Treasury, as well as being 
unsure whether they will retain the same responsibilities 
when the party is in power, sJiadow ministers tend to be 
more accommodating of one another’s .schemes than they 
w'ould in the real cabinet. The total programme is, therefore, 
inflated, and their opponents have the traditional fun rif 
costing the programme. 

This is where Mr Heath could put his stamp on his party 
and the next election. He has played the politicking in the 
run-up to thi‘ genera! election very well so far, especially 
since the party conferences. He has not ignored Mr Wilson 
in a manner that might arouse suspicions that he was running 
away, but he has long since learned not to rise to all Mr 
Wilson’s little baits, which at one time gave the Prime 
Minister so much pleasure. Still, Mr Heath will need to 
keep his nerve. The Tory lead in the Gallup poll in 
Wednesday’s Daily Telegraph dropped 3 points to 7.5 per 
cent. If Mr Wilson is persuaded that this is a result of his 
few days’ intense political activity before the poll was taken, 
he will probably be tempted to repeat the experiment—even 
if he does not have an early election particularly in mind. 

Mr Heath now needs to .show the same sure touch over 
policies. He has the capacity to judge the details of economic 
and .social policies ; he has the confidence and the standing 
among his colleagues to package these policies into a viable 
total programme. These arc, after all, the qualities demanded 
of a prime minister. Of course he has a tricky problem of 
timing, but so doe.s Mr Wilson. Of one thing, however, 
he can be sure: if the Tories arc caught by Mr Wilson 
with the details of, .say, their plans to change the incidence of 
taxation from dinxi to indirect taxes still unargued and 
unexplained to the general public, they will find themselves 
in real trouble. There are arguments to be won yet, and they 
may be won more readily before the Tory lead in the opinion 
polls .starts to narrow more severely. 
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Not Quite As Bad As It Seemed 

But the triumphant Nigerians still need to show more urgency and 
efficiency in getting in that food 


The end of the Nigerian civil war has brought a unanimity 
of opinion about that country's needs such as has not been 
seen for several years. Everyone from General Gowon and 
Mr Wilson to General Ojukwu and his supporters agrees 
that what matters now is to get relief into what was Biafra. 
But this unanimity of opinion about what should happen is 
very far indeed from being matched by a unanimity of opinion 
about what is happening. 

One thing is clear. Ample food and medical supplies have 
been made available to deal with the immediate situation: 
some is already in eastern Nigeria, more is in other parts 
of the cour\lry, ahjl more still is on its way by sea and air. 
The problem that A^maiiis is that of distribution, even though 
the lorries and Land-Rovers that have been made available 
are easing the situation. But it will be some time before they 
all arrive* in Nigeria ; a single aircraft can carry only two 
four-ton trucks at a time. And the problem is made worse 
by an acute shortage of span* parts. However, all reports 
suggest that the roads throughout the area are in fairly 
good condition and that if food and transport can reach 
Port Harcourt it should not be difficult to distribute it inland. 

So where is the disagreement ? It concerns the condition 
of the 3 million to 4 million people who were within the 
rebel enclave two weeks ago. When the end stremed imminent, 
Joint Church Aid ordered its relief workers out of Biafra ; 
sonic left, but many more stayed. Those who came out have 
told the world that an interruption of the food supply— 
even for a few days—would almost certainly mean very 
large numbers of deaths. The distribution of food to some 
parts may have suffered very little, but for at least a week 
many areas received no new .supplies, and there are still 
pockets of territory that nobody has yet gone into. If the 
reports from these Catholic priests and other relief workers 
were correct, many thousands of people will have died in 
the past few^ days, and more will die soon. It has been 
argued that these reports may have been wittingly or 
unwittingly exaggerated (see page 20) ; but they seem to be 
supported by the last reporters to visit Biafra before it fell. 

But in marked contrast to the claims of these relief workers 
there is the much less alarming i)icture presented by other 
reports. The secretary-general of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, Mr Henrik Beer, has spoken of ‘‘ some pockets of 
needbut says the Nigerian Red Cross has the situation 
under control. Mr Foley, the Minister of Stale at the Foreign 
Office, says after his visit to Lagos that things were not as 
bad as he had feared. The United Nations Secretary-General, 
V Thant, is equally reassuring ; though his assertion that 
“ there was no hint, not even the slightest, remotest evidence, 
of any violence or mistreatment of the civilian population " 
seems too optimistic in the light of the first reports of foreign 
journalists allowed into the war area. In any victorious army 
there are men who will behave like brutes ; the federal 
forces were never likely i(j be an exception. 

Nor, according to the reports of the first journali.sts to 
visit the area, have they been. The reporters were taken 
on a 12-hour, 150-mile tour along the main roads. They 
could see therefore only a limited amount, and the stories 
they brought back oughi not to have been surprising had so 
many officials not sounded so confident. There has been 
the predictable amount of looting and rape ; perhaps, in 
some places, more than that. It is clear that General 
^Oowon’iJ order that soldiers should be confined to barrack.s 


has not been obeyed. The worst aspect of these reports is 
their estimate of the relief operation : not only are some 
missionaries being held in detention when they could be 
giving help, but transport is still hopelessly inadequate— 
the Red Cross in Owerri apparently has only one eflFectivr 
truck. There arc, too, stories of overcrowded hospitals even 
in Port Harcourt, which has been in Federal hands for more 
than 18 months. It may be, of course, as Lord Hunt says, 
that some journalists arc giving “ an irresponsible general 
picture.*' Some of them plainly yielded to the temptation 
to get out the most headline-catching story they could ; 
most of Thursday morning's reports described the same two 
or three not necessarily typical episodes ; few of them—the 
Financial Times's correspondent was one exception^—dealt in 
detailed observations rather than emotion. But the point to 
be stressed is that no general picture can yet be given, only a 
series of vignettes. On Thursday Mr Wilson was still willing 
to rely on his advisers’ judgment. 

Most of those who have made calming statements about 
the situation have been careful not to be too optimistic. No 
one has denied that a serious problem exists ; Mr Wilson 
has said that the fact that some estimates arc exaggerated 
is no reason for complacency about the smaller number at 
risk, whose suffering is nevertheless great. For behind the 
dusagrcemeni about the seriousness of the situation is the 
fact that nobody has yet seen more than a few small parts of 
the area. Mr Beer and Lord Hunt have travelled within the 
reachable parts ; Mr Foley and others have had reports from 
relief workers. But it appears that there are many parts of 
the region—away from the roads and in the bush—that 
have not yet Iiecn inspected. Since the essence of the problem 
is that many refugees have taken to the bush, it is impossible 
to know even how many have left villages and roads for 
the forest, let alone how many have already died, or will 
die in the next few days. For this reason the precise facts of 
what is happening cannot now be known, and possibly never 
will be. 

General Gowon and his government have impressed the 
world with the sincerity of their wish to reintegrate the Ibos: 
everything points to an exemplary^ official policy towards 
the defeated enemy, and it is clear that many Biafrans are 
accepting other Nigerians as they themselves are being 
accepted. But there is a danger that the urgency of the 
.rituation is not fully appreciated by .some of the junior officials 
who have to cope with it. Under normal circumstances the 
absence of a sense of urgency strikes many people as one 
of the more agreeable features of life in Africa. But the 
present situation demands that action should be taken swiftly : 
the. human body can survive without food only for a limited 
period of time, be it in Owerri or New York. 

This means that priority has to be given to getting food 
and medical supplies to the needy: roads must be repaired, 
bridges rebuilt, ambulances and relief vehicles given priority 
over beer lorries. There seems to be no reason why vehicles 
should not be flown straight to Port Harcourt or even Uli. 
It should also be possible for Biafran currency to be exchanged 
or accepted, if not at par then at some fixed rate. If there 
is food available for sale in village markets, it is wrong that 
it should not be bought for want of Nigerian currency. Even 
if the rituation is less bad than many have feared, it is 
still far from the normality than General Gowon hopes to 
return to. 
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Why we have not 
manufactured 
a non-prirTting calculator 

since 1963 








DIEHL calculating systems print 
a check of your figurework, 
to which you can refer imme¬ 
diately, minutes later, even 
weeks later. 

Without printed proof, your 
figurework is on an uncertain 

“now you see it, now you don’t” 

basis. 

That is why DIEHL has manu¬ 
factured only printing calcula¬ 
tors since 1963. 

So you can be certain of each 
figure, each step, each result! 
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A new dimension 
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Merchant Banking 


Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
is a triumvirate of three of the 
world’s JeadiiiK financial 
institutions, working t(^gether to 
give institutional, corporate and 
governmental agency clients the 
specialised and vital services that are 
beyond the scope of a regular 
commercial bank. 

Who makes up this triumvirate ? 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company of New York, one of the 
largest commercial banks in the 
world. 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons of 

London, one of the world’s great 
private banks. 

Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta 

of Milan, a leading international 
finance and insurance group. 

And here are just some of the 
.services Manufacturers Hanover 
Limited otfers its clients: The 
management of underwriting and 
selling of bonds, debentures and 
equity issues in the international 
capital market. The private 
placement of instruments of 
indebtednes.s. 

The development of new 
sources of ofTshore funds for 
use in making short, medium and 
long-term loans. The syndication 
of loans in all convertible 
currencies and on a v^ariablc or 
fixed rate basis. 


An advisory service to inter¬ 
national companies and 
gov ernment agencies in the 
examination and implementation 
of projects, together with all 
related financing schemes. 

Investment advice and the pur¬ 
chase, sale and custody of .securities. 

Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
is unique. It adds a new dimension 
to world capital and money 
markets. And it is at your service. 
Now. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER LIMITED 

88 Brook Street, London WIY ZDS 

Telephones; 01-499 5141/2 01-629 3771 Telex: 28339 Cables: Manlimited 
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BRITAIN 


GLC Tories: dropping off 
the perches 


The local elections in April and May are 
the first for four years in which the Tories 
are highly unlikely to increase their by 
now overwhelming strength on local 
councils. The seats they are defending this 
year were won in 1967, wihcn the first 
swing 'back from the 1966 general election 
became dramatically apparent. The 
biggest test of all, national and local, will 
be the fight for the Greater London 
Council on April 9th. 

Unlike elections in other city councils 
those for the GLC are triennial, and all 
councillors are elected together. In 1967 
the Tories wrested control of London from 
Labour for the first time for over 30 years 
and even gained control of the Inner 
London Education Authority, which 
covers the area of, and is run by rep¬ 
resentatives from, the 12 inner London 
boroughs and the City of London. But 
even this was not quite as staggering as 
the results of the London borough 
elections in 1968, which left only four 
boroughs in Labour’s hands (although in 
one other Labour actually gained more 
votes than the Tories). 

In 1967 a Labour majority of 64 to 36 
on the GLC shrank to a minority of 18 to 
82. The swing to the Tories in London 
was about 8 per cent compared with the 
local election results of 1966, and over 
12 per cent compared with the GLC 
results in 1964, when the distribution of 
votes was in fact markedly similar to that 
at the general election in 1966. The Tories 
will be hard put to it to maintain their 
London position. 


The Tories ate in most danger of losing 
the ILEA, altliough the loss could 
conceivably be delayed until next year. 
The ILEA is made up of the 40 GLC 
councillors for inner London (of whom 26 
are at present Tories) and 13 members 
from tlie boroughs and the City (of which 
II are Tory-controlled). So even if the 
Tories lose, say, their one GLC seat for 
Greenwich, and another six out of ten for 
Lewisham, Hammersmith and Camden, 
giving Labour a majority of the GLC 
mem^rs of the ILEA, the Tories would 
still be in overall control. Labour needs 
to win an extra 11 inner London GLC 
seats to control the ILEA this year ; if it 
fails it will have to wait until next year’s 
borough elections. The spectre of a 
Labour ILEA is haunting the lories 
because the ILEA determines the amount 
the GLC must precept on the inner 
London rating authorities for education, 
and nearly half the GLC’s revenue 
expenditure is spent by the ILEA. 

This prospect is worrying the Tories, 
but most electoral damage to them so 
far has been done by the revelation of 
the number of their councillors who are 
not seeking re-election. Of the 8i Tory 
councillors—there have been three GLC 
by-elections since 1967, at one of which 
the Tory lost the seat—26 are not seeking 
re-election. Nine or ten of these can be 
accounted for by old age, ill health (and 
one died six months ago), their having 
left London or their having taken the 
next step up the political ladder to a 
parliamentary candidature. This still 


leaves a substantial numbet' to rub in the 
complaint voiced by Mr Roland Freeman, 
when he resigned as chairman of the GLC 
finance committee last summer, about the 
non-payment of councillors whose com¬ 
mittee work makes heavy demands on 
their time. 

Mr Freeman complained that his chair¬ 
manship took up 40 to 50 hours a week, 
and said ^ that he thought the job should 
command a salary of £5,000 to £6,000 
a year. This is a fair whack above the 
£1,000 to £2,000 that Lord Redcliffe- 
Maud said should be paid to the 
committee chainnen on the new 
authorities in his report, and way above 
the idea of allowances of £700 to £800 
a year that the Labour party has been 
putting forward. 

Apart from Mr Freeman, the GLC is 
losing Mr Robin Leach, the young chair¬ 
man of the Lea Valley Regional Park 
Authority, who found that that chairman¬ 
ship took up too much of his time ; Mr 
Gordon Dixon, chairman of the Thames 
amenities committee ; Mr Geoffrey Pattie, 
chairman of the ILEA finance committee ; 
and several young members of the ILEA 
—in fact 12 of the present 26 GLC Tories 
on the ILEA, with the increased burden 
of work that that brings, are not seeking 
re-election. 

Of course the fact that these young 
men, with good reason, talk of financial 
hardship (it is difficult to make as much 
as £600 a year out of the present 
allowance system) does not mean they all 
would stay if, say, they were paid the 
£1,000 to £2,000 a year suggested by 
Lord Rcdcliffe-Maud. Some stand for the 
GLC simply as a stepping stone to higher 
political things: disappointed or success¬ 
ful, they are likely to get out soon any¬ 
way. Some of those elected in 1967 must 
have been very surprised to win and so 
are more likely to want to get out ; this 
phenomenon will be even more apparent 
next year, vriien a lot of people who 
were astonished to find themselves 
London borough councillors will probably 
go, too. 

In the smaller cities, there is a good 
deal of resistance to the idea of paid 
councillors, although this may change 
when the Maud authorities come into 
being, as these will on the whole have 
fewer members, who will therefore have 
more to do. The answer is that London, 
and possibly Birmingham, really are 
special cases. It is inevitable that hard- 
worked London committee chairmen will 
be paid one day—^and the sooner the 
better. 
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Teachers 

Not once, but 
again... . 


Unless Mr Edward Short and Mrs 
Barbara CJastle can 'bribe the teachers into 
agreeing to go to aibitration this Friday, 
their strike action will enter a third phase 
next Tuesday with one-week strikes 
involving over 6,qoo teachei-s in .some 430 
sch<x)is. Fhe managetnent panel of the 
Burnham committee asked for arbitration 
last December, When their second interim 
offer, averaging out at aljout ^^72 a 
teacher, was rejected. (Their original 
offer, last summer, was for a flat £50 
each.) 

'This month they impi'oved their offer 
still further, but this, tot), was rejected, 
and the chairman of Burnham agreed that 
the claim should go to arbitration, but the 
teachers are still digging in their heels 
against 'this. Mr Short has thrown out 
lures : the arbitration panel would be 
chaired by a judge ; the (lovernment 
would undertake not to water down its 
recommendations. But the teachers are 
after more serfid evidence than 'that that 
arbitration would produce something con¬ 
siderably above the 4^ per cent iu)rm that 
was contained in the (Government’s latest 
incomes white paper 

I'he teachers really are determined to 
fight to the last ditch for their 
claim, which is hardly surprising -in view 
of other pay awards flopping out aniund 
them. So the (Government has a simple 
choice ; either to fight it out to that point 
in tlie comfortaljle knowledge the strikes 
are not damaging the economy, that 
reaction against the teachers is likely to set 
in soon, and that there is quite a good offer 
lying on the taible for the 'teachers to 
accept when they give up; or to tell them 
that 'the 4^ per cent norm is not worth 
tuppence and the arbitration panel or 
whatever other review body they all agree 
on will quite blatantly work on that 
principle. An awful lot of other workers 
will he watching to see if the (Govern¬ 
ment will ever play it tough. 

Police 


More coppers 


At the end of this month the Police 
Federation is going to put in for a hefty 
pay rise for Britain’s 100,000 policemen. 
The present agreement, which gave them 
8^ per cent spread over two years, runs out 
in September, and the Federation 
calculates that new methods have 
increased police efficiency by about 14 per 
cent. It will probably ask for an increase 
of more than 20 per cent, to keep up with 
other claims and to raise police morale, 
Whi^^.|^'t says, has rarely been lower, 
ludecdp. some Scots police have been 


Police productivity is not always apparent 

calling for the right to .strike. That move 
will not get much .support, but it does 
indicate how strong discontent has 

)>ecome. 

I'he police workload has been increas¬ 
ing. I'he number of indictable offences— 
which excludes petty crimes—rose by 8^ 
per cent in iq68, while political 

demonstrations and political violence have 
been increasing steadily. Despite thi.s, the 

(Government limited recruiting in the 

public expenditure cuts at the beginning 
of 1968. It laid down that total 
police strength should not increase by 
more than 2,000 in the present financial 
year, though nuni'bers were already 16,000 
down on the target figures. I’he restriction 
will almost certainly disappear this year, 
and the number of police did rise by 
1,000 in 1969. But what is worrying is the 
nurnl^er of men leaving early, presumably 
to look for better paid jobs. Last year 
;^,5oo of the men who left did sn 

l>efore reaching pensionable age. 

The police feel strongly that improve¬ 
ments in their pay have not kept pace 
with improvements in their productivity. 
The unit beat system, where the man on 
the beat lives and works in the .same 
district, and has more responsibility for 
sorting out petty crime, has already proved 
a success. Two beats form one area, with 
a panda car usually on patrol. Small two- 
way radios are standard equipment for 
men on foot, and the police claim that the 
unit beat system now allows five men to 
do the job of six in the past. Gutting down 
the number of separate forces from alx)ut 
120 in i960 to 47 at the moment has 
also had its effect. At the same time 
negional crime squads, which were set up 
in the aftermath of the great train robbery 
in 19164, and which work across arbitrary 
county boundaries, now allow the po'liee 
to concentrate on major criminals, a.s 
much as on major crime, and to take the 
initiative by watching them before and not 
after their haul But die basic pay of a 
police constable outside London is only 


£24 a week after nine years’ service. It is 
not wildly attractive for the life they lead 
even when free housing is thrown in. 

Alcoholism 

What it means, 
what it costs 


.No one can give an accurate estimate 
of the number of alcoholics in Britain, 
partly becau.se there is no agreed deifinition 
of alcoholism and partly because every¬ 
one concerned tries to draw a veil over it. 
A World Health Organisation study con¬ 
cluded that there were 175,000 people 
(3.5 per thousand of the population, both 
sexe.s) in Britain in the chronic stage of 
alcoholism and from 200,000 to ;^oo,OQO at 
an earlier stage. The definition of 
alcoholics used by WHO is “fho.se 
exce.ssive drinkers wluise dependence upon 
alcohol ha.s attained such a degree that it 
shows a noticeable mental disturbance or 
interference with their bodily health, their 
interpersonal relationships and their 
smooth .social and economic functioning ; 
or who show the early signs of such devel¬ 
opment.” But in a survey, published about 
18 months ago, of alcoholism in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire the authors found that it was 
commonly equated with, and restricted 
to, compulsive drinking of spirits—one 
reason why diilerent invesLigations show 
such a varying incidence. A less cumber¬ 
some definition than WHO's is "pitib- 
Icni drinking” ; this excludes the very 
large number of people who have 
developed some dependence on ’ aloofapl 
but, unlike alcoholics, can control it 
sufficiently to prevent their drinking from 
becioming a problem so far as thejr work 
or their family is Goncemed. 

Problem drinking was the term used by 
some research workers at the Maudsley 
Hospital when investigating the extent of 
alcoholism in industry. From a question- 
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naire answered by 247 firms in a London 
borough they found a pro-bleiii drinking 
rate of 3.54 per 1,000 men and 0.09 per 
1,000 women employed at tlie time of the 
survey. For both sexes combined the rate 
—1.82,per 1,000—is well below both the 
WHO figure and the Cambridgeshire find¬ 
ing of 3.8 per 1,000 (6.2 for men and 1.4 
for women) for the population at large. 
7 'he Maudsley workers have no doubt that 
the “visible” rate .shown by management 
in answer to their questionnaire, bad as 
it is, gives nothing like a true picture. 
'J hey suggest that at least 250,000 workers 
in British industry have a drinking prob¬ 
lem and that the cost in lost work days 
alone is from £50 million to £75 million 
a year. If sickness benefit, social security 
and I0S.S of efficiency are taken into 
account, tlie cost to Britain may l)e £250 
million a year. 

Problem drinking is most common 
among people in their 40s—men in their 
late, and women in their early, 40s. It 
affects all levels of society, doctors and 
clergymen as well as the unskilled, and 
housewives have a high incidence. Can 
anything be done about it ? The difficulty 
is that prcyblem drinkers often refuse to 
recognise that they have a pioblcm. S<j 
they do not seek medical- -or any other— 
advice and resent it when it is forced 
u|xjn them by their families, friends or 
employers. 'I'hcy also have a marked 
tendency to relap.se. But about 30 per cent 
of alcoln>lics can be cured if they .seek 
treatment ; at present, in hospital at least, 
group therapy is thought to’ be more 
successful than the aversion therapy with 
drugs that was fashionable .some years 
ago. But the problem is to get the drinkers 
tu seek advice. 'Fhe National Council on 
Alcoholism has set up information centres 
in nine towns to which people worried 
about their drinking, or whose families 
are, can come for advice ; after assessing 
them the centre.^ refer them to suitable 
agencies for treatment. The council’s plea 
for more centres of this sort, to make 
(ontact with alcoholics who are reluctant 
to consult a doctor, at least in the first 
instance, should certainly l)e followed up. 

The Thames 

Ruling the waves 

Enthusiasm for damming the Thames has 
ebbed and flowed for a couple of 
centuries. In this century, there has been 
an abnormal tide which has put London 
in danger of flooding about once every 
eight years. But by the time anyone 
works out a scheme, the flood is forgotten 
and the drive to protect London grinds to 
a halt. At least, that is what has 
happened so far. But this time, the 
demand for flood protection that arose 
out of the 1965 storm surge appears to 
lx; producing results, with the Greater 
London Council and the Government 
falling over each other to take the credit. 

They have between them already spent 


LOW-LYING LONDON 



about £250,000 on surveys, siltation the awful siltation problems it could 

studies and a giant model of the tidal cause on the seaward side, perhaps 

I'hames. But this is a mere nothing bunging up the docks or changing the 

compared with the sum they are now shape of the river—although it would be 

nerving themselves—or if pos.sible each the safest and easiest system. A barrier 

other—to spend. For both have accepted which could be closed at the first hint of 

that some sort of obstruction must now trouble would be more of an engineering 

l>c built. The only remaining questions, prrjblem, and wOuld Ijc only as good as 

once the Government has taken a look at the warning system, which at present is 

the part of the Thames downstream from a long way Aort of perfect and gives 

London, are what sort of obstruction, and rather a lot; of false alarms. A tide 

who should pay. control barrier, which would be closed 

TUk last question is the clue to the during the ebb tides during the danger 

drama with which the GLG has presented period, September to March, and re- 

the conclusions of the London studies, opened on the flood tides if there was no 

Any sort of protection system is likely to danger, is the answer that the GLC has 

cost at least £50 million, so the flood risk plumbed for. 

was presented in highly coloured terms to I'he barrier would most likely be built 
prove it would be money well spent. Since at Woolwich, although the choice of 
Mr Desmond Plummer, the leader of the barriers at cither Gannon Street or 
GLC, was obviously determined to lumber Crayfordness is still left open for the 
the Government with as much of the cost nioment. The cho»ice of a site requires a 
as possible whil#* hanging on to the credit nice balance between picking a spot well 
as an electoral bonus, Lord Kennet, who downstream, thus protecting the maxi- 
has been chairing the working party for mum number of people and minimising 
the Government, poured a.s much cold the distance downstream of the structure 

water over the exoilement as he could. along which new banks have to be ljuilt, 

The dangei- of serious flooding is and picking one well upstream, thus 

increasing, very slowly, not just becau.se of reducing the width of the thing and di.s- 
a tilt, over the centuries, in Britain’s land rupting as little shipping as possible, 
surface (the south eastern counties are In the 19505 discussions collapsed on the 
apiparentiy sinking at a rate of perhaps a problem of the sort of gates the barrier 
foot a century) but for the more mundane should have. The shipping people were 
reason that, as the bank.s downstream demanding enormously wide openings 

from London are raised, the likelihood whidi the engineers could not manage. 
increa.ses of a .storm surge being carried ( Fhe idea then was for a harrier farther 
right up to central London without downstream, at Long Reach.) This time, 
breaking the banks and .spending itself the idea of retractable barriers running 
flooding Kent and Essex. Nor do the along grooves in the river bed appears to 
bridges that have lieen built over the past have been dro{)ped, in favour of drop- 

century help; the old, many-arched gates (whicli again are limited in span) 

bridges \ised to protect London as partial or rising drum gates (which arc not, aire 
dams. There are 55 square miles of less obtrusive and are altogether the 
London, containing well over a million brightest idea yet but not so far devel- 
pcojile, below the highest pcjint reached oped). There could also be a small lock 
by the 1953 surge, and that would have alongside to allow medium-sized ships to 
been a hit higher if there had not Ixen come up at any time, 
severe flooding downstream. 'The plan is So the inconvenience, as more and more 
to protect the even larger area of London shipping moves its docks downstream, 

lying within a height of (Sfl of this level, might not be loo great. But it is a bit of 

which should make it .safe for a good few a farce to present the scheme as an 

centuries. amenity lK)nus to London. Any sort of 

But all i)rotcctii)n schetiies have tide control barrier could be used to tart 
considerable drawbacks. Any idea that up the look of the Thames, at least for 
the banks could .simply be raised all along tho.se who dislike the yards of mud banks 
the tidal I'hames to a .safe level has been it reveals at low tide. But anything that 
rejected as too ex4>ensive and too ugly- hampers the scouring action of the tides 
A barrage—that is, a pennanent dam— up to Richmond will increase the amount 
is for the moment out of favour because of of pollution. 
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four statistics in an unknown sum, just out of the bush near Owerri 


How you see it depends on 
which bits you saw 


FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 

The situation in what used to be fiiafra 
is now a straight case of conflicting evi¬ 
dence, with neither group of witnesses 
having seen iiKire than a fraction of the 
whole scene. The first reports suggested 
tluit the government’s delay in allowing 
relief planes in from overseas was not 
as dangerous as it appeared at the lime, 
and that the relief situation was under 
control. The bntad picture reported back 
from these early visits by the inter¬ 
national observers and others has been 
much better than had generally been 
expected. 

But l)y Thursiday the first batch of 
foreign journali.sts had gone in. Their 
reports, or the majority of them, seemed 
to indicate that many of the refugees were 
oh the' point of collapse, and would die 
if not tended quickly. It is claimed that 
the delay ^f a week or so in getting relief 
\n from overseas—especially transport, 
doett^ and nurses—may have been deci¬ 
sive the worst cases. The difference 


between the journalists’ reports and the 
earlier ones may be explained by the fact 
that by tlie time the journalists were 
allowed to enter —sl week after the war 
ended—many of the worst affected 
refugees had come out of the bush where 
they had been hiding. The journalists 
described some of the children there as 
just like the ones on publicity posters. 

The main reason for the delay in 
accepting overseas aid is that the govern¬ 
ment, convinced that it could cope in the 
meantime, wanted to work out precise 
requirements to avoid over-ordering, and 
£dso wanted to draw up its blackli^ of 
countries and organisations from which it 
would not accept help. This week it 
looked as if Israel was about to be added 
to the blacklist as a result of Mr Abba 
Eban’s statement on Israeli support for 
Biafra during the war. The government 
also moved firmly to settle the old row 
between the Nadonal Rehabilitation Com¬ 
mission and the Nigerian Red Cross over 


who was in overall charge ; by putting the 
commission under the Ministry of Econo¬ 
mic Development and Reconstruction. 
This gives the ministry’s permanent 
secretary, 'Mr Alli^ Ayida, one of Che 
country’s ablei^ divil servants, effective 
control of the commission’s work. 

One of the basic themes of the 
relief programme is that the Nigerians 
feel they won the war on their own 
(though their arms were, of necessity, 
imported) without help from east or west 
or the re^ of Africa. They are determined 
to make the three Rs—'relief, rehabilita¬ 
tion and reconciliation—as much a 
Nigerian affair as possible, even if it is 
more difficult that way. But the amount 
of aid being accepted from various 
countrie.s is worth watching, because 
Nigeria is allowing 'its friends to help as 
a reward for their support during the war. 

As tiie war ended, it was estimated that 
relief wo-rkers in what was then Biafra 
were feeding 700,000 people totally depen¬ 
dent on them and giving occasional food 
—mainly protein—to another 1,500,000. 
For these and the needy refugees who 
were in federal territory—something like 
half a million—the Nigerian Red Gross 
estimated that it would need 2,000 tons of 
food a week. Stockpiles totalled more than 
13,000 ton.s, and another 2,000 tons were 
due to be bought locally. But the ba.sic 
requirements remain transport, medicine 
and helpers. 

What may not have been fully realised 
before the war ended is that with the 
sudden end to the fighting and the 
seemingly complete absence of the feared 
guerrilla warfare there are no longer 
any fronts, and the relief can get in any¬ 
where the roads are passable. 'Since the 
3rd division’s commander, Colonel 
Ol^asanjo, also happens to be the army’.s 
chief engineer, repair work started at once 
and within a few days practically all road." 
were, uncomfortably, usable. 

The food is stockpiled near where it 
is needed—'there are depots at Koko, Port 
Harcourt, Uvo and elsewhere—and is 
going in from both south and north. 
Enough tran!sp<irt is being provided by 
Britain and the United States to overcome 
the previous shortage of trucks in territo^ 
the federal army had captured earlier in 
the war (a shortage caused in large part 
by lack of spare parts and money for fuel), 
and the former rebel vehicles which were 
being used to take relief around the 
enclave have been commandeered to con¬ 
tinue the same function. This week the 
aniiy was still doing a lot of work with 
its own vehicles, al&ough these will pre¬ 
sumably be phased out as the relief 
oiganisation takes over. 
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How much can 
you save by 
being creative 
about fluids 
handling? 


Before you order valves, pumjK, meters or water treat¬ 
ment equipment, a creative buying decision can save you 
considerable time and money. Here’s how. Let Crane 
help you treat fluids handling as a creative function, a 
coordinated operation in all its aspects. 

Selection of the right desi^. Purchase from a sin^e 
source of supply and responsibility. Ddivery. Installation. 
Payment in any currency. Performance. E^nomy. Most 


profitable application of equipment. 

This new approach is Crane’s concept of fluids handling. 
It’s all yours when you order from Crane -- makers of 
the most complete line of fluids handling equipment in 
the world. 

For prompt action, contact the Crane company or dis¬ 
tributor nearest you. Or, write to Crane Co., World 
Headquarters, at 300 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 



Crane valves are remotely controlled by Crane Teledyne^ operaton in this 
reflnery coinplex. Ugfatweiilit, compact, easy to inst^, Tdedyne provides 
remote control of any standard valve. 




CRANE 
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Statistics on what tiie .situation had been 
like in Biafra arc still wcwdly—Nigerian 
statistics are imprecise at tl^yi' t)est of 
lime^—and many of the relief workers in 
Nigeria suspect that their counterparts 
who were m Biafra put liie figure 
for deaths too high because tlieir 
emotions were so much involved. I'hc 
hgure which lias Been suggested most 
often for the total num'ber of deaths is 
2 million. But this i.^ only an estimate, 
and jnay result from projections based 
on areas where tlie starv’ation was worst. 

It may or may not also take into 
account the usual high west African death 
rate among very young children and old 

n le. Relief workers in Biafra during 
ist days were eJaiming a death rate 
of 1,000 a day, hut recent re|>orts from 
relief workers who have gone in since 
the war ended suggest that this figure 
was exaggerated. One statistician in l.agos 
has estimated that the normal death rate 
in this part of Africa in a population of 
3 million is 470 a day—and there were 
probably somewhere 'between 2 million 
and 3i million people in the rebel enclave 
in its last days. 

One, two, three 

But what made the war end thc^way it 
did i" The rebellion’s collapse, as total as 
it was sudden, still remains largely 
unexplained. After such stubborn resist¬ 
ance against apparently overwhelming 
odds the world had become used''to Bia- 
fra’s existence. It came as a surprise to 
almost everyone when it was sniiffed out, 
I’hree reasons have been put forward, but 
only one seems to stand up to an examina¬ 
tion of the facts. 

Was the army weakened by hunger ? 
lb some extent, yes : tlie supply of 
food, grown inside the enclave or brought 
in by air, had been steadily contracting, 
and although the army seems to have had 
priority over most civilians it too must 
have started to feel the pinch. Some 
soldiers had not eaten for three days when 
the federal ^forces broke through. Yet first 
reports from the international obser\'ei 
team suggest that the Biafran s<ildiers 
were not in a critical state of under- 
noun.shmcnt. It therefore seems likely that 
hunger, though an important contributory 
factor, was not the deciding one. 

Was it a shortage of arms ? It seems 
that in the weeks preceding the collapse 
amis from France and other sources 
were getting into Biafra at a fairly high 
late. It may be that there were difficulties 
of distribution ; certainly federal forces 
made .some spectacular captures in the 
last few da>'s of the fighting. But thougli 
most soldiers threw away their weapon.s 
before surrendering, there is no evidence 
that tljey were in unusually short supply 
beforehand. Indeed, the only-unusual new 
event on the Biafran side appears to have 
been the alleged infiltration of Biafran 
forces in the south by the curious 
“ Cherubim and Seraphim " religious sect 


Perhaps this further undermined morale 
among soldiers with both mind and body 
weakened by years of fighting ; but it is 
unlikely that it was the decisive factor. 

I'he most likely explanation of the col¬ 
lapse is that for the first time the federal 
army acted as a co-ordinated body. But 
the form this co-ordination took in the 
final offensive is not the one most people 
expected. J’he federal army’s three divi¬ 
sions seem to have attacked, not all at 
once, but in sequence. There would be 
pressure on one front, say by the ist divi¬ 
sion in the north-east, which would cause 
the Biafran reserves to be rushed from 
one side of the country to the other. The 
attack on that front would then stop, and 
the pressure would be taken up by the 
2nd division in the west or the 3rd in the 
south. 

This technique proved highly e,ffectivc, 
particularly in conjunction witli the use of 
the newly supplied Soviet i22mni guns. 
In the end it looks as if the Biafran.^ 
were caught with such reserves as tiicy 
still had in the wrong place, and the 3r(l 
division in the south found the rebel 
front breaking before its advance. Fhe 
other divisions then moved in for the 
coup de grace. Five days before the new.s 
of the collapse reached the outside world, 
the advancing federal forces captured at 
least one convoy of Biafran trucks, loaded 
with arms, intact. The final offensive was 
working at last. 

Europe 

Who calls the tune ? 

'Fhe European Economic Community's 
grand pre-Christmas agreement on a new 
financing system began to leak at the 
seams this week. Under the new system 
(which IS not, let it he said again, merely 
for agriculture but covers the entire EEC 
budget) the community will gel its money 
direct, instead of, as now, ithrough national 
budgets. National parliaments will there¬ 
fore lose ithe theore^tiral control they have 
over it now. The corollary, insisted on 
e.Npecially by the Dutch, is that control 
should he given to the, supranational, 
European parliament. 

It was an integral part of the December 
agreement that honi 1975 the parliament 
should have the last word on the budget, 
including the p<jwer to modify—williin 
limits fixed by ttie EEC council of 
ministers, representing the six govern- 
ment.s—the amount of value-added tax 
put into it. The French delegation did 
not like this and said it would have to 
consult its government. 

Since the rest of the deal i.s a good one 
for France, this reservation was rashly 
thought to be a formality. It was not. 
At a cabinet meeting la.st week the French 
governinem decided that it could not 
accept that the Kuro|)ean parliament 
should iiave the power to increase com¬ 
munity expenditure (or revenue, it added 
later). For two days last week diplomats 
of the Six in Brussels tried and failed to 


reach agreement on the issue. I'heir 
ministers had no more success when they 
met at the start of thi's week. 

One cannot talk yet of a crisis ; the 
dispute will be resumed when the foreign 
ministers meet again early next month. 
(Coincidentally, the European parlia¬ 
ment will also lie meeting, doubtless in 
an angry' mood : its members were less 
than delignied even with the pretty puny 
powers that they supposed they had been 
promised. What is more serious, for the 
EEC, 'is the attitude that the dispute 
reveals in Pari.s, French commentators 
(and reasonalt)ly “ Fmropean ” ministers 
like the foreign minister, M. Maurice 
Schumann) have been hopefully suggest¬ 
ing that the old war between the notions 
of a “ Europe of states " and of “ federal 
Euiope" had been .settled by a com¬ 
promise. Manifestly it has not. 

The French attitude to the European 
parliament has been widely blamed on 
M. Michel Debrc, the defence minister. 
True, he is doing his best these days 
to prove hiin.seif more gaullist than de 
(iaulle. Certainly he lectured the cabinet, 
and specifically the three (non-gaulHst) 
ministers who were in Brus.sels when the 
December “ agreement ” was reached, <311 
the wickedness of its supranational aspects. 
But M. Debre does not make foreign 
policy: M. Pompidou does. And his last 
public statement on this kind of thing, 
in mid-December, was one of pure 
gaul'lisni. 'Fhere was a faint odour of 
w'hippiiig-boy coming from the Frencli 
defence ministry this week. 

Germany 

How to bang your 
head on a wall 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Herr Ulbricht’s remarks to the world at 
large 'last Monday were chilling if not 
quiite irretrievably withering. In response 
to them Herr Brandt is abf)ut to projxise 
to Herr Stoph, the east German prime 
minister, that east and west Ciermany 
should at least sit down 'together in a 
conference room. With due warnings, 
the Christian DenKJcratic opposition in 
the Bundestag has reci>rded i'ts opinion 
that tlie government is right in wanting 
to test Herr Ulbricht’s words in this way. 
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But the fimjjber of people who doubt that 
the pov^meat is getting any¬ 

where iki Its towards the communist 
world is growing. 

Herr Brandt; 'has already said he is 
leady to taJk ^ouK everything and any¬ 
thing ttot mi^t civilise today's uncouth 
relations between the <fcwo states of the 
one nation. In his view, the most prac¬ 
ticable immediate objective would sitill be 
a treaty mutually renoundng the use of 
force. But in Herr Ulbricht’s view the 
first move must be 'Bonn’s acceptance 
of the Democratic Republic as a fully 
independent state in the imernationally 
accepted sense Of the term. This was the 
prerequisite, he reiterated on Monday, for 
signing a treaty. And in any event east 
Germany would not sign suchi a treaty 
liefore west Germany had reached a 
similar agreement with the Soviet Union. 

Indeed, Herr Ulbricht heavily under¬ 
lined east Germany’s common cause with 
the Warsaw pact countries. He had con¬ 
sulted the Soviet ambassador 4 n east 
Berlin, Mr Abrasimov, shortly before 
facing the excitedly summoned inter¬ 
national press. (Presumably it was in 
accordance with the ambassador’s wishes 
that Herr Ulbi^icht declined to discuss the 
future of west Berlin “ for certain 
reasons.") He spoke for Poland and 
Czechoslovakia in demanding “ uncon¬ 
ditional acceptance of the status quo in 
Europe," and he confidently asserted that 
full recognition <jf the Democratic 
Kejmbiic would have to be Bonn's 
inescapable down-payment for better 
relations with the communist east. 

Herr Ulbricht slated that his formally 
presented demands were Jiis minimum. 
He claimed to see further impediment to 
satisfactory relations with Bonn in its 
coiirmiiments to the west and in the 
structure of west German society. And he 
went on to hint that east Berlin had a bill 
of DM 100,000 million to prc.scnt to Bonn 
one day as the price for all those east 
(ierniari workers who fled west before the 
wall stopped the drain in 1961. 

It is now sadly understood in west 
(Germany tliat Herr Ulbricht’s unrelent¬ 
ingly prejudiced scmanlics do not augur 
well for any negodations that may yet be 
arranged. Although the government is 
ready to enter into talks, it sees little hope 
at present of achieving any tangible result 
until Moscow ordains a change of course. 
As the Frankfurter AUi^emeinc Zeituti^ 
put it gloomily next morning : “ Perhaps 
Bonn must wait for another Ulbrioht, 
perhaps for the one after that." 

Questions are plentiful, answers few. 
What 'is a " nation," what a " state," and 
what “ national unity " ? More particu¬ 
larly, what should west Germany, still 
believing in parliamentary democracy, do 
now ? At a ceremony in Bonn on 
January 9th, marking the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
German foreign ministry under Bisrnaick, 
Professor Go'lo Mann suggested, a shade 
cryptically, that the time had come for 
the Federal Republ'ic, which on the 
whole had a praiseworthy record, to 
recognise itself for what it was, on the 
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ground tfiat in doing so it would 4removc 
one of the obstacles separating and 
west. Professor Ralf E^brendoif, parlta- 
meritary state secretary at the fmign 
ministry, took up the idea in the, Bundes¬ 
tag on January 15th. 1 

Through integration with the west, 
Herr Dahrendorf reflected, west Germany 
had become a state that ought now to 
recognise itself and the attendant con¬ 
sequences. The important thing to do 
now was to plan for tomorrow.' It would 
not be taking an undue risk to try to 
discover in the nieantUme some common 
ground between ideologically op[x>sed 
.societies. Professor Dahrendorf .surmised 
that just conceivalbly Soviet policy might 
change with the passing of. time. 

There arc signs that Herr Brandt. > 
thinking along much the same lines. In 
Ikis statement to the Bundestag, he 
remarked that he had come to the con¬ 
clusion that proponents of the “ conveig- 
ence theory " were partly right and partly 
wrong; wrong because the two German 
states were not automatically coming 
closer together ; right because tf»e 
exigencies of modern industiiahsed society 
demanded solutions scarcely connected 
with political theorising. It was notable 
that the two Germaiiies were l)otli tackling 
many of their scientific and structural 
problems in the sa!me way. “Objectively 
considered, these facts are encouraging." 

But there arc few other encouraging 
facts in sight. I'he lack of them is being 
pointed out in concert by Herr Axel 
Springer's loii.g cjhain of newspapeis, 
including Du: Welt and Bild Zeitung ; so 
iiiuch so that they have moved Herr 
Hans-Jiirgen Wischnewski, the Social 
Democrats’ sensitive secretary-general and 
a close associate of Herr Brandt, to accuse 
Herr Springer this week of directing his 
writers to disparage the government 
against their own better judgment. I'hc 
line of the Springer press the.se days is 
not far from that of Herr Strau.ss’s 
Bayern-Kurier : 'that the government is 
leading west Germany into “ capitularion 
by instalment.s." 

Italy 

Four into one 
won't go yet 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 
The attempt to give Italy a new centre- 
left coalition government was resumed 
this week. But after the first mee'ting the 
Socialist party secretary, Signer De Mar¬ 
tino, said there were " difficulties." 'Fhc 
four parties (Christian Democrat, Social¬ 
ist, &^cial Democrat and Republican) 
cannot yet agree on how far they are to 
pledge thein.selves to repeat the same 
coalition formula in the local administra¬ 
tions as in Rome. The Social Democrats 
insist that all local government.s—regional, 
provincial and municipal—must rest on 
the same four-party alliance. The 
Socialists, whose local federations are 
often more left-wing and more intran- 
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De Martino dreams of a twosome 


sigeiit than the parly executive, wmH agree 
only to “prefer" the four-parly alliance 
wherever fK>ssible. 

As if to spell out die diificulty, on 
Tue.sday, while the four party .secretaries 
were meeting, news arrived that the 
regional goveinmenls (rf Sicily and 
Sardinia had fallen. In Sicily the local 
Socialist party had ordered it* councillors 
to quit. In Sardinia the regional chair¬ 
man resigned l^ccause of dispute.s lietween 
tlie Christian Democrat factions. In Alto 
Adige, another special region with a high 
degiee of local autonomy, the Socialists 
ielu.se join a coalition government. 
I'he Social Democrats claim that these 
legional cri.ses are ncjt accidental. They 
accuse the Socialists of delil)erately follow¬ 
ing conflicting policies ; though they 
support the four-party coalition in Rome, 
or declare them.selvcs ready to do so, 
they seem U) prefer two-party alliances 
w'ith the Cihristian Democrats (or the 
(*ommunist.>) m the provinces. There is 
.some truth in the charge. I'he Sociali.sts 
would certainly prefer to lie in power with 
the Christian Democrats alone. 

At present tlie most poweiful obstacle 
t(» a revival of the coalition is the 
emotional hostilitv between the two 
socialist parties. The Social Democrats 
have cho.scn an anti-communi.st platfomi 
which the Socialists cannot accept. Yet 
the Social Democrats are also keenest to 
revive the coalition. They have no wish to 
find themselves in opposition, or, more pre- 
ci.sely, not in government, when the local 
elections take place in the spring. It is 
considered an enormous advantage to be 
in government during an election, and it 
is doubly so for a relatively small party 
whose local influence depends in great 
measure on patronage. 7 ’hc Social Demo¬ 
crats have threatened to withdraw .support 
from Signor Rumor (who ha.s been 
governing since August with a solelv 
Christian Democrat team which needs the 
.support of other parties) but they are 
widely believed to be bluffing. 

They have already made one retreat, 
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from a demand that the four parties 
should declare that if a coalition govern¬ 
ment were fanned iitu majorhy would be 
strictly “demarcated'’' to e^li^de the 
possible support of communist votes. 
Instead the parties have agreed on the 
formula that the government's majority 
should be “autonomous and self-suffi¬ 
cient." 

This wording has been adopted to 
satisfy not only the Socialists but the 
important trade-union minority in the 
Christian Democrat party whose leader 
is the present minister of labour, the out¬ 
spoken Signor Donat Cattin, This group 
has made knpivn its conditions for a 
revival of the ^lltbh : an end to the 
present latent antagonism between the 
four parties '(mainly the Social Democrats) 
and the trade unions ; adherence to 
the time-table (the coming spring) fixed 
for local and regional election.^ ; and quick 
approval of ih.e last clauses of a bill on 
the financing of the new regions. Lastly, 
Signor Cattin's faction declares that 

it would prefer a two-party coalition of 
CJhri.stian Democrats and l^cialists, and 
that it will show no preconceived hostility 
to useful coininunist or other democratic 
initiatives. Clearly this group feels much 
the same as the Sociali.sts do about the 
Social Democrats. 

Greece and Cyprus 

Who's throwing the 
bombs ? 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

Who and what lie behind the sudden 
outbreak of terrorism which once again 
threatens to unleasn in Cyprus the forces 
of irrational emotionalism ? Concern over 
tills question, transcending whatever 
dislikes and mistrust there may be, has 
now brought Archbishop Makarios and 
the Greek regime closer together than ever 
before—both in their joint condemnation 
of the extremists and in their willingness 
to go looking for that elusive formula for 
Greek-Turkish coexistence. 

But last week’s 'talks in Athens between 
Archbishojj Makarios and the Greek 
leaders left unanswered the question of 
Who is behind the paramilitary National 
Fmnt in Cyprus. The archbishop seemed 
satisfied by the Greek prime minister’s 
assurance that he was neither sponsoring 
nor encouraging a terrorist plot to unseat 
Makarios and install in Nicosia a replica 
of the Cireek regime in order to come to 
terms with the Turks. According to the 
communique, both sides strongly con¬ 
demn the terrorism in Cyprus. 

The reassurance was hardly necessary : 
the last thing the Cireck regime would 
wish now would be die curse of a fresh 
Cyprus crisis. A repetitiim of the episode 
in November 1967 when a Grcek-l'urkish 
war was averted only at the eleventh 
hour would now cause even more serious 
problems^ for Athens. The withdrawal of 



the illegal Greek troops from Cyprus in 
Januaiy 1968 has prevented the Greek 
regime from localising the conflict within 
the island. Moreover, a new crisis would 
certainly play havoc with the (Jreek 
economy, which shows a dangerously high 
degree of liquidity and a vast deficit in 
its balance of trade. Even if war 
could again be averted, another crisis 
would mean general mobilisation in 
(freece (including the call-up of senior 
officers ousted for their opposition to the 
regime, as well as of a large number of 
unsympathetic civilians) which could lead 
to demands for a change of government 
to cope wrth the national emergency. This 
line of thought has prompted speculation 
that those who are masterminding the 
National Front agitation in Cyprus 
are, 'in fact, opponents erf the Athens 
regime who believe that only an inter¬ 
national crisis can bring k down. 

The I'urkish government is equally 
loth to face another Cyprus crisis now. 
In fact, both governments have been 
strengthening their relations in the hope 
that they will survive the strain of any 
inter-communal trouble in Cyprus and 
iiave insisted on keeping the inter- 
communal talks going--^eadlock or no 
deadlock—as a hedge against such trouble. 
The joint Makarios-Papadopoulos com¬ 
munique was emphatic on this point: 

“ It was decided that, despite those 
difficulties, the [inter-communal] negotia¬ 
tions should Ije pursued to their successful 
outcome." 

Some Greeks believe that the recent 
agitation in Cyprus is the culmination of 
the frustration that has been building up 
in the island over the ten years since the 
“ iKigus " solution of independence denied 
the age-old aspiration for enosis—union 
with Greece. The refusal of President 
Makarios to hold elections and the 


apparent deadlock in the negotiations 
have increase the impa'tience of the 
frustrated political forces in the island. 

A^inst this ill-omened background 
President Makarios's brief visit to King 
Constantine in his Rcmian exile last 
Sunday was seen by some as evidence 
that he was mediating between the Greek 
regime and the king. The speculation 
was strengthened when the Cypriot 
president, on his way back to Nicosia, 
used the stop-over in Athens for a 
12-minute talk with Mr Pipinelis, the 
foreign minister, and—rather unexpeikedly 
—^Archbishop leronymos, the Greek 
primate, both staunch supporters of the 
Greek monarchy. The rumours were flatly 
denied both in Nicosia and in Athens. 
It certainly seems odd to use President 
Makarios as a messenger simply to ask 
the king whether he will give up his 
condition for a return : a guaranteed date 
for general elections in Greece. 

Lebanon 

Perhaps the rules 
will now be kept 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 

Yasser Arafat touched down in Beirut 
last weekend during a whirlwind Arab tour 
just long enough to see General Nejeini, 
the new army commander-in-chief, as 
well as the interior minister, Mr Kemal 
Jumblatt, and the prime minister, Mr 
Karameh. For once the bland commu¬ 
nique was probably not too euphemistic. 
For rather clear limits do seem to have 
been set and accepted to commando 
action in Lebanon. The agreement 
reached in Cairo last November between 
Mr Arafat and General NejeimV prede- 
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cessor, General Biistani, has still not been 
published—it hardly needs to be—but it 
is generally supposed to commit the com¬ 
mandos to the following rules. They must 
avoid populated areas ; stop military 
training in refugee camps ; not hie at 
Israeli targets from Lebanese territory ; 
not carry arms or wear uniforms in cities ; 
not fire their guns at funerals ; and not 
open offices without perinlssion. 

If all these regulations are observed, 
only the most determined enemy of the 
Cairo agreement will go on breathing 
fire. Mr Raymond Edde has said he will 
boycott parliament if the agreement is not 
published. But Mr Pierre Geniaycl, a 
presidential hopeful and a less determined 
opponent of the Lebanese niilitai^ 
establishment, without whose benediction 
the election could hardly be won, has 
contented himself with asking for a fairer 
redistribution of Palestinian refugees 
aniotig Arab countries. 

I’hu.s far reason has prevailed. l*hc 
government, however harassed, has an 
agreement the commandos are com¬ 
mitted to keeping. The country’s unity is 
unlikely to be affected by Israeli attacks on 
border villages. I'he effect such attacks 
have is mainly to strengthen the hand of 
the emerging block of southern deputies, 
predominantly Shiite Moslems, who are 
demanding a greater share of government 
spending for theii neglected area. 'Lhe 
southerners may get, along with danger, 
some relief. Some will be homeless. But 
others may now get the schools, clinics 
and roads they have long been begging 
for. 

The Lebanese parliament has voted 
$32 million for fortifying and arming the 
south. And southern deputies have given 
the government a one-month ultimatum 
to get working. Cynics say that the 
government will soon silently forget about 
roads and clinics, or that even if it does 
not forget it will not find the money. Mr 
Karameh has stopped talking about the 
trip he was going to make to other Arab 
countries to solicit defence funds ; it seems 
thR* preliminary probes suggested that he 
niwlt return empty-handed. For, the oil 


sheikhdoms apart, Lebanon has tfie 
highest income per head in the Arab 
world. When a country with perhaps 
more millionaires than there are in 
Britain, has to take around a begging bowl 
for its defence budget people are bound 
to feel .something is wrong. 

If Israel attacks on a larger scale than 
before,'as some people expect, the lialance 
of people for or against the coinniandos 
will not be altered, but the antagonism 
between them will be heightened. Radical 
militancy gains ground with each blow 
but training time is needed before it can 
show results in. terms of military effec¬ 
tiveness. Thus the gap grows between 
those Lebanese, like Mr Gemayel, who 
prophesy defeat and want to steer 
Lebanon out of danger, and those who 
see some kind of defeat as a necessary 
spur. One factor which is weakening the 
side of prudence is the high rate of 
emigration of non-militant, mainly 
Christian, Lebanese. If the present flow 
continues, the demographic character of 
Lebanon may change in a matter of years. 

Egypt has recently stressed the value of 
the political point that Lebanon makes : 
a multi-religious, multi-racial state 
managing in spite of tremendous strain 
to live in some kind of harmony. Pales¬ 
tinians, too, have an obvious motive in 
helping Lebanon to work since their aim 
of a single integrated Palestine containing 
Jews and Arabs needs a precedent. 
Israel’s thesis that minorities cannot 
coexist with Arab nationalism would be 
strengthened by a breaking-up of Leba¬ 
non’s population. Bomb explosions at a 
Jewish school and hospital this week have 
Ixsen condemned by El FaUh, and on 
Tuesday Mr Jumblatt visited Jewish 
leaders in an attempt to reassure the 
community. 

Yasser Arafat has asked for a grace 
period of six weeks to persuade the smaller 
commando groups to respect the Cairo 
agreement, as £1 Fatah does now. It is too 
early to say whether he will succeed. Their 
trigger-happiness after 20 years of 
impotence is understandable. The Popular 
Front lias always been ambivalent about 


Lebanon. It refused to join in the affray 
at the beginning of the Ootober crisis and 
then rushed to start its own Itnilitary 
training programmes and to set up road 
blocks along with rest. Saiqa, the Syrian 
commando group, is said to be the least 
tractable. In its camp, near Beirut 
recently it held all-night target prac¬ 
tice, keeping people awake for miles 
around. It is true that real war would be 
noisy but Lebanon wants to inch in gently, 
and just enough to keep the militants 
happy. Much diplomacy will have to 
be exercised upon Damascus. There is 
real fear among Palestinians that major 
military action in Lebanon, either by 
Lsraelis or by Syrians, could lead to an 
American landing. 

Mr Jumblatt, a perennial enemy of 
American influence, and friend of both 
General Chehab and of the Palestinians, 
now has a key role as bridge-builder 
between the commandos and the Lebanese 
army. The commandos’ long-term hope 
is that Israeli attacks will prod the army 
into more efficient defence. The army, 
prudently avoiding a confrontation it 
could not possibly contain, probably hopes 
that these attacks will prod the villagers 
into asking the commandos to leave. Prob¬ 
lems will arise if either side believes the 
other to be breaking the rules. Then the 
crisis could start all over again. 

Israel 

Forcing a frame of 
mind _ 

“ So long as Nasser is ruler of Egypt I 
cannot say when there will be peace,” 
commented Mrs Ciolda Meir last week. 
Her government would seem to be doing 
its best to shorten his rule, and perhaps 
that of King Hussein too. Having cleared 
a way by its repeated attacks on F^gyptian 
anti-aircraft missiles and radar installa- 
tion.s, the Israeli air force demonstrated its 
command of the Egyptian .sky by its two 
recent raids on targets close to Cairo. On 
the Jordanian front, Israeli tanks sup¬ 
ported by aircraft made a strange sweep 
this week into the Jordanian dc.sert south 
of the Dead Sea. The military value of 
this attack, aimed apparently at com¬ 
mando units which had been firing rockets 
at an Israeli potash plant, is doubtful. But 
it did demonstrate that Israeli forces 
couuld remain for more than 20 hours 
■inside enemy territory and emerge, they 
claim, unscathed. 

The Israelis are .showing President 
Nasser up as a failure as a war leader 
and as a peace leader. It Is possfible now, 
as it ha.s been many times before, that the 
Egyptian arnied forces may decide that 
the time ha.s come to get rid of him. And 
if he goes King Hussein is likely to follow. 
It is indisputable that a change of leaders 
would mean a change all round ; it is 
le.ss certain that such a change would 
benefit Israel. The Israelis, who reject 
the risk to their state inherent in a peace 
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settlement imi^sed %y outsiders, are 
themselves playing a sp^ulative game. 

Another of Mrs Meirs sayings last week 
was that her nation ** is hoping to put 
Nasser and his people in the right frame 
of mind.” The question is what frame. 
It seems very unlikely that the Egyptians 
are going to agree to Israel's one 
and only demand : <(irect and uncon¬ 
ditional talks. They ini^ht be astute to do 
so, .since it is the one'move that would 
oblige Israel to ma^e its mind up. 
But it would also almost certainly mean 
political suicide for the [nan who proposed 
it. And if President Nasser is not strong 
enough to take this risk; which he is not, it 
its hard to imagine the Arabs, in their 
present situation, producing another 
leader of greater weight and courage. 

The man who deserves the badge of 
courage i.s, in fact, an Israeli. He is Mr 
Arie Eliav, newly elected to the key job 
of secretary-general of Israel's ruling 
Labour party. In an interview last week 
with Time Mr Eliav suggested, first, that 
Israel should recogni® the Palestinian 
Arabs as an “ infant nation ” (a direct 
contradiction of the views expressed by 
Mrs Meir) and, second, that Israel should 
declare that it does mt plan to annex 
any territory (except fo:.Jerusalem which, 
Mr Eliav said, is already annexed). 

This may not sound much. But put it 
in the context of the 1 rumpus that has 
followed when other I.Taeli leaders have 
tentatively suggested that Israel should 
not hold on to all the Arab land it seized 
in the iqfiy war; in the context, too, of 
an Israeli opinion poll thi.s month which 
showed 41.5 per cent of tho.se questioned 
in favour of the full integration of the 
occupied territories. Israeli public opinion 
is demonstrably not bciind Mr Eliav ; it 
is much more inclined p support General 
Weizman, the new mirister of transport, 
who has stated not only hi.s conviction 
that all occupied territory should be fully 
integrated but also his belief that Trans¬ 
jordan will one day be Dart of Israel. The 
fact that Mr Eliav is voicing a minority 
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point of view in Jerusalem i.H not by itself 
a pointer to peace ; it does emphasise that 
not all Israelis of consequence believe that 
their only workable policy is to sit on 
what they have. 


Brown over Jordan 



Ouch 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


Another Israeli, more important than Mr 
Eliav, is thought to combine his belief in 
a military hard line with a belief in politi¬ 
cal flexibility. Mr Yigal Allon, the deputy 
prime minister, is one of the few Israelis 
acquainted with President Nasser ; he 
captured him in the 194H war and grew 
to like and to trust liini. Despite later 
disillusionment, Mr Allon is said to believe 
still that it is with Nasser that agreement 
should be .sought—and quickly, before his 
power is broken or the Russians ol)tain 
too strong a hold t)ver him. 

Another of Mr Allon’s old, and more 
trusted, associates is Mr George Brown. 
And it could be that Mr Allon had at 
least a hand in encouraging Mr Brown 
to embark on his fact-finding (or would- 
be peacemaking) tour of the Middle East. 
If this is so, it makes the idea behind the 
venture le.ss quixotic : it should not, per¬ 
haps, be written off as yet another case 
of the unteachable in pursuit of the 
unreachable. 

The result probably remains unfor¬ 
tunate or at least unproductive. President 
Nasser, it is reported, did not care much 
for Mr Brown’s dmllience, despite the 
latter's guarded expres.sions of optimism 
after their encounter. And the four days 
that Mr Brown .spent in Israel at the end 
of a wearying three weeks of interminable 
talking and wrangling from Beirut and 
Amman to Teheran and Cairo were fairly, 
and very publicly, disastrous. Yet the 
tempestuous scenes should not obliterate 
the fact that at least some Israelis share 
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Mr Brown's obviously genuine interest in 
seeking the rudiments of a peacemaking 
formula. And it is just po.ssible that Mr 
.Allon was more intere.sted than most— 
and certainly more interested in Mr 
Brown's impres.sions than either Mi 
Wilson or Mr Michael Stewart, the 
Foreign Secretary, who both promptly 
declared themselves too busy to hear 
what Mr Brown has to sav. 

Jordan 

Return of the native 


'Fhe return on Monday of Mr Musa 
Alami, the Palestinian philanthropist, to 
his farm school for orphans near Jericho 
is causing a stir among Israeli newsmen. 
Why, they ask, has this outstanding 
Palestinian gone back to occupied territory 
just now ? He was abroad raising funds 
for hi.s settlement wlien the Israelis over¬ 
ran the West Bank in 1967, and he has 
since .seemed determined to remain in 
exile. 'The short answer to the que.stion is 
that he lias gojie to look after hi.s boys. 
Hi.s big farming community includes 140 
.schoolchildren and the settlement, near 
the river Jordon, is bang on the Israeli- 
Arab front line. 

In his absence the work lias been 
bravely carried on by 24-year-old Miss 
Wajida Taji, hi.s former secretary, and Mr 
IVvi^k Hussein, an orphan who grew up 
on the farm and took an honours degree 
at the American University at Beirut. With 
the help of other staunch “ old boys ” and 
staff these young Palestinians have built 
up the farm school again after its partial 
devastation in the 1967 war. But here, as 
elsewhere on the West Bank, problems 
grow as the occupation lengthens and now 
only Mr Alami can deal with them. New 
local markets must be found—for exports 
to the Flast Bank, though allriwed, are 
always an uncertain business. And more 
security must be found for the children. 
Since last year when the Israelis, 
attracted no doubt by the tree cover, put 
military installations in and around the 
farm, the community has been regularly 
caught in Israeli-Jordanian crossfire. 

After the 1967 war the Israelis, who 
much respect Mr Alami, repeatedly asked 
him to return. Unhappily any thought of 
his doing so was wrecked by Israeli press 
publicity which suggested he could per¬ 
suade the Arabs to go to the conference 
table : he was thus liable to be portrayed 
as a quisling in Arab eyes. Suc'h .sugges¬ 
tions may now be made again, but 
probably with less conviction and less risk 
of being believed. Mr Alami has many 
friends among the Pale.stine resistance 
leaders. They know that the continuing 
presence of his lively farm school in the 
danger zone has encouraged other Arab 
farmers to stay there : the l^md has thus 
not been abandoned to Israel. They also 
know that a rc.sponsible Piilestinian leader 
who returns to his native heath is to all 
other West Bank Arabs a friend in need. 
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Communist Affairs 


Their Alaska 


If the Americans feel pleased with the 
oil tliey have discovered in Alaska, the 
Russians arc notliing slK»rt of delighted 
about the discovery of massive new 
oil and gas supplies in Siberia. It is 
ten years since the Russians first struck 
oil in the 7 'yuinen district of we.stern 
Siberia. By 1(^64 they triumphantly 
reported that, in spite of difficulties 
cause by the harsh climate, the first tons 
of oil were on their way and much more 
would follow. For once, the optimistic- 
forecasts proved true ; the output of crude 
oil in the Tyumen and Tomsk districts is 
expected to reach some million tons 
this year, which is at least 5 million tons 
more than was originally planned. 

This is only a beginning. Last week 
a special statement published jointly by 
the party and government announced 
much more ambitious targets. By *975 
western Siberia is to supply between 100 
million and 120 million tons of crude 
oil and by 19B0 production is to reach 
230 million to 260 million tons. In other 
words, in ten years’ time the output of 
west Siberian oil .should equal the total 
volume of Soviet production five years 
ago. 

Every effort is to be made to carry 
through this spectacular achievement. The 
oil must be not only extracted but also 
carried away rtirough particularly frosty 
ground. Existing pipelines, including the 
Omsk-Ufa line, are to be expanded, and 
new ones are to be laid with the widest 
possible pipe. A new railway line is to 
link I'yurnen with Surgut by 1974. Surgut 
is to have an airport next year and 
another is to be built in the area by 1972. 
To house the necessary- labour, some 



250,000 square metres of flf>or space is to 
be provided in five years. I'rade unions 
and the Young Communists have been 
urged to mobili.se their members for the 
project. The departments and organisa¬ 
tions have been given six months to 
prepare their detailed plans. The building 
of a “ new, major petroleum base ” in 
Siberia is likely to be the showpiece of 
the new five-year plan. 

I'hus Soviet oil production is progres¬ 
sively shifting eastwards. Before the war, 
Russian oil meant Caucasian oil, and in 
particular the traditional deposits at Baku. 
The war speeded up the switch to the 
area between the Volga and the western 
Urals. These regions, nicknamed the 
Second Baku, are still the chief suppliers, 
but they are likely now to be rapidly 
overtaken hy Si'l)erian supplies. Assuming 
that total Soviet oil production continues 
to expand at its present rate, the .share 
of western Siberia should rise from around 
H per cent today to a fifth in 1975 and 
about a third in 1980. 

Naturally, the Russians do not intend 
to limit this effort to developing Siberia, 
where, it is hoped, costs will fall a^s 
production rises. In the Soviet Union, with 
its huge extent of territory, the cost of 
transport is a key factor which makes all¬ 
round expansion desirable. The offshore 
oil which is now ben^sting Caucasian pro¬ 
duction, the new Byeloru.ssian finds, now 
producing some 10 million tons a year, 
and the natural gas from the Ukraine 
all help to reduce the fuel deficit in the 
country’s western regions. Exploration will 
certainly continue throughout the Soviet 
Union, though western Siberia is clearly 
de.stined to be its " I’hird Baku.” 

The Soviet fuel base is changing in 
quality as well. Oil and gas should account 
this year for as much as 60 per cent of 
all fuel, despite the fact that the pro¬ 
duction of natural gas, at 196 billion 
cubic metres, is lagging behind its original 
targets. The planners are now talking of 
trebling the output in the next decade so 
as to bring it to between 550 billion and 
600 billion cubic metres by 1980. Oil 
extraction, which is expected to reach 
350 million tons this year, is one of the 
rare items of Soviet basic production to 
keep to its original schedule. Both ofl and 



Shitting an oil derrick: near Tyumen 

ga.s will have to exDand rapidly if Russia 
is to combine the niodernisation of its fuel 
base with substantial exports both to the 
west and to countries belonging to the 
Soviet world. The planners clearly pin 
their hopes on the Siberian boom to carry 
them through. Oilland gas from a cold 
climate look like being the one success story 
on an otherwise gloimy economic horizon. 
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reality that lies behind them'. But this 
js something different The new maps do 
not seem to show fictitious towns or 
villages ; they merely juggle with existing 
ones. The only explanation that has been 
^^uggested relates to another old Russian 
tradition, an obsessive preoccupation with 
military secrecy. 

But, though it was understandable that 
wartime Britain should remove its sign¬ 
posts to ensure the tienigiuing of all those 
nuns who might be disguised German 
parachutists, the military value of the 
Soviet ploy is far from clear. It is true 
that, whereas in Stalin's time nob(xiy in 
Russia could ever see a detailed map 
without military permission, the atlases 
published in the Khrushchev period were 
quite accurate. 7 'he accuracy attained 
between 1954 and 1964 snay well have 
frightened the defence authorities. But 
their nervous tinkering with geographical 
facts now seems quite pointless. Neither 
the Americans nor the Chinese can be 
fooled into pointing their missiles in the 
wrong direction, for both have had ample 
time to <j‘l)tain the earlier unfalsified 
maps. The only result tiiat this bit of 
apparent military madness looks like 
having is that it may leave a big dent in 
the reputation of the Academy of 
Sciences among international scholars. 

Jugoslavia 

Back to Marx but 
not to Stalin 

What to do about its rebellious intellec¬ 
tuals is the chief worry of the party 
leadeis in Seibia just now. 'Fhe 
decision to hold a congress on culture in 
Serbia in the spring, announced by the 
party secretary Miss Latinka Perovic last 
week, is clearly part of a campaign to 
prove that not all the intellectuals are 
agafinst the government. In that sense, 
the decision is a direct reply to the two 
meetings lield by the Serbian philo¬ 
sophical society on November 26th and 
December' 3rd to discuss culture and 
socialism. Many prominent writers, 
critics, artist.s, philosophers and other 
intellectuals attended and they had many 
harsh things to say about the government 
and its cultural “ Stalinism.” The meet¬ 
ings were a blow to the leadership, but 
to judge by Miss Perovic’s exceptionally 
mild speech last week there are to be no 
witch-hunts or any other drastic reprisals. 
The government clearly wants to avoid 
a head-on collision with the intellectuals ; 
it is therefore reluctant to proceed har.shly 
against even its most prominent critics, 
who meanwhile are lying low. 

The opposition among Belgrade univer¬ 
sity students is likely to piovc a much 
tougher nut to crack than the mipi- 
rebelhon of middle-aged Seri)ian intel¬ 
lectuals. After much political pressure 
and no less than five meetings of the 
students’ conference, the editorial board 
dff the militant and controversial paper 
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: StarOtflght 


you can drill them^but only in the army 

Student was sacked earlier this month. 
7 'he paper, which is regarded by the 
authorities as the centre of the anarcho- 
liberal ” opposition at the univetsity, had 
been a thorn in their flesh for two years. 
It played a major part in the student 
demonstrations in Belgrade in June iqbB 
and went on challenging the party leader¬ 
ship afterwards. Its main targets were 
the government’s numerous and admitted 
departures from the path of “ pure ” 
.socialism in the name of economic 
realism and pragmatism. What par¬ 
ticularly offended the party leaders 
was the university critics’ tendency to 
contrast the allegedly full employment in 
Russia with Jugoslavia’s widespread 
unemployment and the resulting emigra¬ 
tion to the west. 

Middle-aged governmenrt ministers and 
party officials are at rather a disadvan¬ 
tage when they try to answer their young 
critics by explanations about Jugoslavia’s 
need to pay its way in the world. And 
they find it very difficult to get the young 
interested in prosaic economic and social 
problems. It is hard to argue about 
inflation, railway-tariff changes, the inte- 
gi ation of big enterprises, the conver¬ 
tibility of the dinar and similar questions 
with young men and women who know 
their Marx better than their elders do 
and, instead of getting bogged down in 
boring economic problems, want to make 
revolution here and now. 

The government is trying to improve 
the students’ living conditions. It is also 
planrting to introduce a thoroughgoing 
reform of university education. The latter 
is going to take a long time ; and both 
measures are going to l>e costly. Mean- 
w'hile the government’s problem is how to 
tap the idealism of the students (par¬ 
ticularly in Belgrade) without allowing 
them to become the misguided vanguard 
of a movement leading Jugoslavia back to 
old-style centralised economic manage¬ 
ment, with its illusions of economic 
equality and social justice. 
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CzechoslotfeAia 

Field-day for the 
security lads 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

The burst of activity over the past ten 
days by the Czech security forces should 
be no surprise to anyone after sfteadily 
mounting press and radio attacks on the 
former rightist reformers.” A security 
action which resulted in more than 
18,000 persons being questioned and 
more than 1,700 detained in s'imultaneous 
sweeps throu|^ut the country must have 
required a good deal of advance planning. 
It is taxing the imagination somewhat 
to believe, as one commentator explained, 
that the authorities decided to haul in all 
the nation’s car-thieves, bag-snatchers and 
housebreakers at one fell swoop. It is 
equally hard to believe, as Rude Prauo 
claims, that a relatively minor body of 
university students, described variously as 
trotskyist, maoist, insipired by Ota Sik, 
by Rudi Dutschke and in CIA pay—at 
least 45 are said to have been arrested— 
qpuld present any substantial threat to 
the stability of the party and government. 
The student group, calling itself the 
Revolutionary Socialist party, was 
alleged to be planning ** a popular 
resistance front and creeping revolution.*’ 

I'he pattern is not novel to post¬ 
invasion Czechoslovakia, and it may not 
he a coincidence that the arrests were 
made just before the anniversary of Jan 
Palach’s self-immolation a year ago. The 
security police showed a similar burst of 
activity last August, in anticipation of 
anti-Soviet demonstrations on the anni¬ 
versary of the invasion on August 21st, 
and, before that, at the time of the “ ice 
hockey riots ” last March. Significantly, 
the names of Dubcek, Smrkovsky, Cisar 
and other leaders of the reform movement 
are constantly linked with these events. 

The renewed intensity of these attacks 
suggests that pressure is being put on Mr 
Husak to get much tougher with his 
“ rightist ” opponents. Possibly Mr 
Dubcek may believe he can help Mr 
Husak to resist this by making a 
full-scale self-criticism, a humiliation 
he refused to undergo at the central 
committee meeting last September. He 
would have an opportunity at the central 
committee meeting now scheduled for 
January 28th. 

But the motive behind the latest 
security action may be as much social as 
political. The revised labour code pro¬ 
mulgated in Decemtoer provides the legal 
weapon for fighting malingering at work, 
absenteeism, incitement to passive 
resistance and a hos^t of other acts 
broadly classified as sabotaging the 
sociali^ economy. Mr Husak has never 
made any secret of his determination 
to invoke administrative measures if 
gentle persuasion fails to piuduce an 
improvement in productivity. 
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American Swrm 


Economic brakes take hold 


The evidence on what is happening in 
the American economy is at last com¬ 
pletely unambiguous. The economy is not 
only slowing, it has come to a complete 
stop. I'here was no growth at all in the 
“ real ’’ gross national product in tlie 
fourth quarter of last year, as measured 
in constant (195B) prices, according to 
preliminary Hgure.s ; industrial production 
has declined for five consecutive months 
and a total of 2 per cent since July ; 
employment and personal income are 
both growing far more slowly than in the 
first iialf of 1969 ; construction of 
liouses, the chief and familiar victim of 
monetary re.straint, is in a state 
approaching crisis, with the number 
started in December at the lowest level 
of the year. 

The object of all this—what the 
government has intended to achieve l)\ 
its monetary and fiscal restraints is, of 
course, to cneck the rise in the price level. 
And, as was to be expected, the results 
liave been slow in coming. Using a 
figurative microscope, the optimist can 
detect some progress : the consumer 
price index rose a shade less in the second 
half of the year than m the first and the 
index for the enliie gnp (known as the 
“ deliatoi ") rose less in the fourth quarter 
than in any other quarter of 1969. But 
prices are still rising far too rapidly tf) 
satisfy anyone. I’he best that can he said 
now—and it is of some imjioitancc—is 
that the acceleration of inflation has 
stopped. 



Washington0 OC 

Those with even medium-long memories 
should not be surprised at the continued 
rise in prices in tlie face of declining 
economic activity. Ihe same thing hap¬ 
pened during much of the 1957-58 reces¬ 
sion, for example. At first the decline in 
output has the effect of raising business 
costs and wages continue to go up under 
contracts negotiated in the past. F-very* 
one is unhappy for a while in a worst 
of all possible worlds " .situation. But in 
the end inflation abates. It is loo often 
forgotten that after 195B the United 
States had nearly seven yeais of stable 
prices, though much of that time was also 
characterised by unacceptably high unem¬ 
ployment. In any case, Mr Harold 
Pas.scr, the new Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for economic affairs, lias put 
tile matter well and simply : 

The Uniic'cl States has never had pro¬ 
longed inflation except as a result of over¬ 
expansionary fiscal and nionetaiy policie.s ; 
and, conver.ti ly, inflation has never 
continued for very Jong in the face of 
economic restraint. 

While al! are agreed now that the 
slowing of activity i.s well under way, 
there is an astonishingly wide range ol 
forecasts of where the economy will go 
from here. The CJhicago, or money supply, 
school is on the whole convinced that a 
recession is inevitable on the Ija.sis ol 
monetary developments in 1969. Hut the 
view of the majority, including that ol 
the governineni’s own economists, is that 
1969 will see nothing worse than a pro¬ 
longed sluggishness of output with a rise 
in unemployment to, say, 4.5 per cent of 
the labour force (from ‘5.4 per cent now) 
and not to the 6 per cent or more that 
has been associated with earlier recessions. 

The reasons for doubting that a reces¬ 
sion is coming are several. As a result of 
legislation affecting tax and social security 
benefits^ consumers* disposable income will 
rise this year by some $13 billion above 
whatever growth would have occurred 
normally. Businessmen's plans for invest¬ 
ment are still exuberant and, even if some 
are cancelled, it is hard to foresee the 
actual downturn that characterised earlier 
recessions. Stocks of goods are not exces¬ 
sive, in relation to sales, as they liave been 
before recessions in the past. 


In any case, the government's policy of 
restraint continues in the face of falling 
oulput. The President has apparently put 
together a budget 'with' another surplus 
by heroic efforts to - reduce spending, 
though total outlays will again rise 
unavoidably. This, week’s action by the 
Federal Reser\^e Board and the agencies 
regulating .savings institutions, raising 
the ceilings on interest rates that may lx- 
paid to savers, including the cejling> on 
large roiporatc “ ( (Ttirtcates of deposit," 
was ii(it meant to sign'd an easier mone¬ 
tary jjolicy (see page 39). Rather was it 
meant to diminish tlie mashive outflow of 
savings IKmi institutions, such as pension 
funds, into the bond and mone\ 
uiaikets where more interest (ould be 
earned—an outflow that has had serious 
consequences for housing. 1 'he Federal 
Reserv'c not only .said that the mf>ve 
signalled no change in its pohey of mone¬ 
tary restraint hut al.so hacked its state¬ 
ment bv proposing to establish reserve 
ie(|uircments for bank-issued eommercial 
paper, which has been one mean.s by 
which the banks have .sought to mitigate 
the impact of monetary restraint. 

While some relaxation r>f the exeep- 
tionally severe monetary policy is 
probable, the Federal Reserve Board, 
.soon to l)e headed by Mr Arthur Burns, 
has apparently no intention of repeating 
its past errors and swinging abru})tly from 
restraint to massive expansion of money 
and credit. Business and financial <jbser- 
veis who are looking for a panicky 
government reaction to the now clearly 
gloomy statistics are likely tf) be fooled. 


Europe still waits 

Washington, DC 

North Atlantic diplomacy may or may not 
be on the move, but at least it abounds 
in activity. Mr Handd Wilson’s visit to 
Prejiident Nixon next week can be seen as 
part of A criss-cross of international travel 
by European political leaders, against a 
hatching of western and cast-west 
meetings, exchange.s, negotiations and 
conferences begun or contemplated. Apart 
from that, though Mr Wilson did sec the 
President twice last year, it is nearly two 
years (February, 1968, when he visited 
President Johnson) since he was last in 
Washington himself. I'hat is a reason for 
a visit and, if there is no pressing Anglo- 
American business to be dispatched this 
time, so much (eveiytody says) the better. 
A year and two years ago what the 
Administration asked of Britain was that 
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Now, Harold, I'm talking to you 

it should so manage its economic affairs 
as to cease to l)e a prohleni. Here is one 
requirement that has been, for the 
moment, gratifyingly met. 

Next month a less scrutable European 
figure, President Pompidou, will vis^il 
President Nixon and after him Herr 
Brandt will not be far l)ehind—eaHy in 
April, most probably. Moscow, too, has 
been getting its share of western European 
political visitors and it is supposed in 
W'a.shington that Mr Wilson will be on 
his way there before long. If M. 
Pompidou, Herr Brandt and Mr WiLscm 
have one thing in common it is that the 
strategic outlook for their countries is 
closely invedved in the strategic arms limi¬ 
tation talks which the Americans are pre¬ 
paring to resume with the Ku.ssians in 
V'ienna in April. 

I'o take Mr Wilson’s case, it is obvious 
enough that if the present trends towards 
ever more gargantuan Soviet missiles and 
ever more sophisticated American nuclear 
sy.stems goes on unchecked, then the 
British nuclear force must cither cost more 
or weigh le.ss than it does. M. Pompidou’s 
experience will be .similar. But, should 
any severe numerical limitations on the 
two major strategic misjiile forces be 
agreed upon at Vienna, the European 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organi.sation would want to know 
collectively what effect this might have 
on the American ability to protect them 
against Soviet attack. 

Policy-makers in Washington are fairly 
used to the idea that their western 
European friends are inclined to be keen 
on conferences but not so keen on the 
results, if anv, that conferences may have. 
In this case a good deal has been done, 
for 'instance through the American Nato 
delegation in Brussels, to explain the 
underlying facts of the nuclear balance 
and to spread reassurance about the 
coming talks in Vienna. This does not 
necessarily prevent the heads of govern¬ 
ment wanting to hear themselves from Mr 
Nixon that, in any American-Soviet 
deal, he does not intend their interests to 
be left out of account. 

Mr Nixon opened his Presidency with 


a trip to Europe as an assertion of the 
importance of European policy in his 
scheme of things. Neither he nor hi.s 
Secretary' of State, Mr Rogers, has yet 
attempted the kind of general statement 
of a philosophy of European relations 
whicli President John.son made in hi.s New 
York speech of October 7th, 1966. The 
idea of doing it has been thought about, 
so far without re.sult, but it will get done 
one day. In the meantime, while in the 
circles of government it is no longer the 
thing to cite Mr Johnson by name, the 
general approach which he outlined still 
stands. 

Mr Rogers speaks of the “ lowered 
profile ” : it was Mr Johnson who laid 
down that the United States should cease 
attempting to prescril)e to the western 
Eun)pean governments how they should 
order their relations. “ I believe we are 
leaving that period,” said Mr Rogers this 
week, meaning the cold war: it was Mr 
Johnson who talked of the need to 
“ improve the east-west environment ” as 
a prelude to tackling the division of 
Uennany, instead of the other way round. 
The litlle-by-little approach to the 
European problem still stands and it is 
in this .spirit —not interfering, not offering 
discouragement, but not expecting much 
--that the Adniini.stration is watching 
Herr Brandt’s new eastern policy unfold. 

A government that maintains a military 
strength of 316.000 men in we.stern 
Europe, most of them in Germany, a 
quarter of a century after the end of the 
German war, is ohviou.sly going to l)e alert 
and sensitive about Germany’s relations 
with its eastern neighbours. Still, there 
are several aspects of Herr Brandt’s 
approaches to them that the Administra¬ 
tion can understand and approve. It 
appreciates that he has taken to heart the 
lesson of the failure of the eastern policy 
(in part, his own) of the Kiesinger govern¬ 
ment, that when Bonn talks to the eastern 
neighbours it has to talk to the Russians at 
the same time. His choice of several 
bilateral negotiations on conventional 
diplomatic lines as a method, instead of 
some grand conference, is also com¬ 
mended : there is a decided wariness of 


large east-west conferences. 

Yet the 'feeling is not ^cealed that 
the government placed to oreheitrate 
the sets of concurrent talks that are in 
prr>spect is not the one in Bonn, but the 
one in Moscow. Something like a division 
r)f Ialx)ur among the various communist 
governments is visible already. The Poles 
can talk about acceptance of the Oder* 
Neisse frontier ; the east Germans about 
the recognition of two German states 
(while saying nothing about Berlin, 
which does interest the western powers); 
the Czechs, when their turn c^mes, about 
a German disavowal of the Munich 
agreement of 1938. The Russians tliem- 
.seives can talk about a formal 
renunciation of force ; the west German.s, 
willing a.s they are to discuss this, see it as 
an earnest of good Soviet intentions while 
the Russians see it as an act to bless the 
status quo in central Europe, which is 
also their purpose in urging a European 
security conference. 

One or two weak points may exist in 
this mainly advantageous Soviet position. 
The Polish government, for instance, is 
lx;lieved earnestly to want a less distant 
relationship with west Germany, if only 
for economic rea.soiis, to a point at which 
it just might be tempted to go a little 
beyond what the Soviet interest strictly 
requires. Generally, however, the com¬ 
placency about Herr Brandt’s approaches 
derives to some extent from a feeling that 
he is not going to get very far with them 
in a hurry. He himself has been careful 
to mention at every step the firmness of 
west (ierniany’s attachment to its western 
associations, the European community, 
the north Atlantic alliance and the 
American connection. This is ju.st as well, 
since an undercurrent of uneasiness can 
always break .surface at the thought of 
a Ormany pursuing eastern European 
interests to the neglect of the western 
edifices so laU>riously constructed to 
include (not to say, contain) it. 

Compared with the Kennedy Admini¬ 
stration, Mr Nixon’s policy-makers show a 
relative detachment about the European 
coininon market. But this does not mean 
that they are hostile to it or incapat)1e of 
being favourably impre.ssed when it shows 
a turn of speed as it began to do at the 
Hague in December. There are, indeed, 
re.servations about parts of the agricuIturaJ 
policy and other protectionist symptoms 
and it is true that in the first six months 
or so of the Nixon Administration these 
reservations were heard pretty loudly 
through the Secretary of Commerce and 
other spokesmen for the business 
world. But since then the political 
advantages of a bigger and stronger 
European community have begun to make 
themselves heard again while the economic 
interests objecting to it have lost a power¬ 
ful political voice with the death of 
Senator Dlrksen of Illinois, the staunch 
friend of the soya bean growers. Although 
it remains true that the United States will 
look more critically at the cost to its own 
economic concerns that it did six or seven 
years ago, Mr Wilson can expect 
encouragement when he discusses his 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

Eiu’odollar and Australian dollar loans, .equivalent to 

U.S. $93,400,000 

for 

WESTERN ALUMINIUM N.L. 

a wholly owned subsidiary of 

ALCOA OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


The atK)VP iinancing has been arranged by 

J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG & CO. LIMITED 
LAZARD BROTHERS & CO. LIMITED 

in eon junction with 

THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND AUSTRALIAN BANK LIMITED 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 

and coinpris('s 

U.S. $53,100,000 Eurodollar loan 

for Inial repayment December 1975 

J, Henry Schroder Wagg & Oi. [.axard Brothers & (]o. 

Limited ^ Limited 

Bankers Trust liimpany The Chase Manhattan Bank N. A. First National City Bank 

Morgan (iuaranty TrusI (lompanv of New York Bank of I.ondon & South America 

■ , , . . Umitwl 

Barclays Bank (Lmdon and Intemalional) The Commercial Bank of Australia 

Limited Limited ^ 

The English, Scottish and Australian Bank Lloyds Bank Europe Midland and International Banks 

Limited Limited Limited 

Australian Resources Development Bank 

Umltwl 


A. $36,000,000 Australian dollar loan 

for final rejiaN meni December 1070 

The English, Scottish and Australian Bank The Commercial Bank of Australia 

Limited , , Limited 

Australian Resources Development Bank Australia and New Zealand Bank The Bank of Adelaide 

Limited Lln^ted 

Bank of New South Wales Hie Commercial Banking Oimpany of Sydney 

Limited 

Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia The National Bank of Australasia 

Limited 


Alcoa of Australia Limited has been advised in the negotiations by 

Darling & Co. Limited, Australia 

These loans comprise a further substantial international financing for the development of Australians natural resources. 

The major part of jthc loans will be used to finance Alcoa of Australia’s expaaslon of alumina refining facilities in Western Australia 
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Statement of Condition December 31, 1969 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks.$ 5]6»786,172 
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Total Capital Accounts. 127,821,214 
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European negotiating prospects with 
President Nixon ; there can be no doubt 
that he will. 

Europe is still high in the order of 
interests of United States foreign policy, 
as the big American military establishment 
in Germany continues to testify. This 
session of Congress will see the pressure 
renewed for a reduction of the troops in 
Europe : the Administration has promised 
that they will not be cut in this or the next 
fiscal year—that is, l^efore July i, 1971 . 
Senator Mansfield has re-introduced hi.s 
resolution calling for a substantial! 
reduction ; he claims the support of 51 


^nators for it, enough to pass it if he 
is right. 'Fhe Administration launched an 
effort this week to persuade Congre.ss that 
the American troops in Europe really are 
needed there. Mr Elliot Richardson, the 
Under Secretary of State, devoted a 
speech to the .subject in Chicago on Tues¬ 
day : the key argument in his addies.s was 
that “ any sudden or major withdrawal 
of American forces would have a 
distinctly destabilising effect i>n the 
Eumpean scene." 

Senator Mansfield\> resolution would 
not be binding on the President even if 
passed but se^^ere cuts in his defence 


appropriatit)ns would ))e something that 
he would have to take notice of. How¬ 
ever, it is still possible to maintain that 
an American amiy costs no more to keep 
in Ciermany than in the United States— 
indeed, as Mr Richardson said, may¬ 
be less. Tlic most likely prospect 
seems to be for relatively minor 
reductions, .some time after the middle of 
1971 , which would be announced loudly 
in Washington and very quietly in 
Brus.sels and would work no great change 
in the niilitarv balance. By that time 
Mr Nixon may have produced his 
European doctrine. 


Fed queues up 

New York 

Regulation Q is by no stretch of the 
imagination an American household term, 
yet it is one that affects many American 
tainilies financially. Specifically Regula¬ 
tion Q is one of jfi fairly obscure technical 
ground rules (one named after each leiiei 
of the alphabet) promulgated by the 
Federal Reserv'o Board in carrying out 
its .statutory responsibilities as the central 
bank. E.s.sentially Regulation Q establishes 
ceilings on the rales of interesit that banks 
may pay on various categories of .savings 
deposits (in addition to reinforcing a basic 
provision of the Federal Reserve Act (>f 
193s banks may pay no interest at all 
on “ demand," or chequing, deposits. 

Beginning last Wednesday, savers be¬ 
came the beneficiaries of sizeable increases 
ill the ceilings which Regulation Q .sets 
on intere.si. The banking- authorities 
announced boosts -in prrniilfcd rates to 
per cent from 4 p(T cent on r(‘gular 
pas.«book accounts and to as much as 
54 two-year savings crnihcat< s 

held by individuals in place of the pro\iou.s 
flat f) per cent rate. In addition, the 
maximum tni large corporate-type certifi¬ 
cates, repfesenting defiosits of $ 100,not» 
or more, was pushed up to 7 4 per cinil 
from fij per cent .Similarly savings and 
loan associaiior*.s (S&bs) \shich do not 
hold much in the way of corporate de¬ 
posits, were allowed to rai.se rales on con- 
.sumer-type .savings as much as (1 per 
cent provided that they were not touched 
for two years. 

When they announced the new ceilings, 
the authorities issued a warning that the 
moves should not be con.strued as a relaxa¬ 
tion of the Federal Reserve’s ycar-hing 
anti-inflationary programme of monetary 
restraints and indicated that the intention 
was to give depo.sit institutions a better 
opportunity to be comptMitive with other 
types of outlets that vie for the savers’ 
dollars. While rh<‘ intere.si rates ihr't 
banks may and do pay in savings have 
been ri.sing in recent years in line, with 
an upward bias in interest rates generally, 
market rates in the present lighi-money 
situation have moved up far mofe sharply 
than the banks’ permitted ceilings under 
Regulation Q; as a consequence*, the 
banks have suffered an enormous los.s of 
depositors. Corporations and othcis have 
withdrawn vast sums from bank .sayings 
accounts to invest them at the higher 
yields outside the banks, such as in com- 
iiiercial paper and government securities, 
which are returning 8 per cent to 9 per 
cent annually and better. But the higher 


limit on large: corporate deposits was not 
expected to give much immediate relief 
to the banks since that limit is still below 
the higher yields in the market. 

The Federal Reserve had long used 
Regulation Cj ceilings, ranging up to the 
former maximum of 6i per cent, 10 force 
money out of the banking system in much 
the same way as it has employed its other, 
more traditional light-money looks, includ¬ 
ing hikes in the discount rate and open- 
market operaiion.s, to keep credit both 
co.stly and scarce. The Fed's success in 
iKsing Regulation Q as an additional mone¬ 
tary tool has been formidable. In 1969 as 
a whole, the total volume of large scale 
cuqjoratr “ time ’ deposits in banks plum¬ 
meted by over 60 per cent from $23.3 
billion to under $11.4 billion at year end. 
At the same time, the total of commercial 
paper outstanding in the United States 
went up by 50 per cent; a large proportion 
of the withdrawn funds went into this 
market. 

Banks have demonstrated eon.siderab]e 
ingenuity in offsetting these losses of 
deposits by obtaining funds for lelcnding, 
at a price, from a variety of unconventional 
sources, which include massive borrowings 
of Eurodollars and the issuance of com¬ 
mercial jiaper by bank holding companies 
or by subsidiaries of the bank.s. As a lexs 
expensive alternative to these costlier 
approaches, the larger banks had lobbied 
for some lime to get the Fed simply to 
raise the Regulation Q ceiling .somewhat. 
But the newly-announced increases appear 
to exceed the bankers’ expectations. 

The latest action on intcre.st rates wa.s 
agreed on in concert by the Washington 
agencies that supervise deposit-type institu¬ 
tions ; these include, beside the Federal 
Re.scrve Board, the Federal Deposit Insur¬ 
ance Corporation, which regulates banks 
that are not members of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, supervisory agency for 
the specialised S&L.s (which mainly 
make loans for home mortgages;. Since the 
196(1 “ money crunch ” when the S&Ls 
and banks in many parts of the country 
waged an unseemly and damaging rate 
war ” for deposits, all of these agencies 
have now been required by law to co¬ 
ordinate the formulation of rate ceilings 
for their respective institutions, particularly 
with respect both to pas.<abook accounts 
(funds withdrawable on sight) and special 
savings deposits of individuals left for a set 
period, such as a year. In the case of the 
latter, the foimer ceilings were 5 per cent 
at the banks and 5^ per cent in the S k I.s. 
The S&Ls, like the bank.s. also lost large 
amounts of deposits in 1969 when deposi¬ 


tors switched to higher yielding securities 
in the money markets. The S&Ls, how¬ 
ever, received the news of the higher ceil¬ 
ings with mixed emotions. Many thrift 
institutions opposed a boo.st in interest rate 
ceilings on savings at this time ; they 
argued that such an increase would pro¬ 
bably nut bring them additional deposits 
but would simply add to costs, aggravating 
already serious prcs.surcs caused by the deep 
slump in home construction brought on by 
tight money. 

Apart from this problem, the Federal 
Reserves authorities had reasons of their 
own for resisting an increase in Regulation 
ceilings Althfuigh a liberalisation of 
Regulation Q should encourage savings 
(and thus help in the fight against inffa- 
tion by diverting funds from spending), 
the authorities were concerned that the 
impact of the step on jiublic opinion could 
arouse fears that the Fed was signalling a 
move towards easier credit prematurely 
and that the battle to contain inflation w'as 
over; many rcnnoini.sts, however, feel that, 
as the economy shows signs of further 
.slackening, credit conditions may start 
vs'inding down of then* own accord. As if to 
underscore that this wa.s nor the case the 
monetary authorities moved to tighten 
money in the banks in another way. 

.Since mid-1969, the Federal Reserve 
has been making it systematically more dif¬ 
ficult fur bank.s to draw effectively on the 
various non-dr'pr'sii s<»urces of funds, such 
as Euiodolfars, by requiring them for the 
first time to set a.side costly resrfves against 
such funds. 'I'he board now proposc.s that 
bank holding coinjsanies, as welt as banks 
themselves, which obtain funds from sales 
of commcicial paper should be subject to 
reserve requirements. Although the board 
had been dragging its feet in implementing 
this newest regulation with respect to 
banks, it has now announced that it will 
put the. broadened requirements into effect 
on February 26ih. There arc some who 
think, however, that by then the need will 
be anything but to tether the banks further. 
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Symbolic Justice 


Washington, DC 

By nominating Judge Harrold Carswell 
to the vacancy on the Supreme Court 
President Nixon has probably achieved 
exactly the political effect which he 
intended. Judge Carswell is from the 
deep South fCjreoigia, then Florida), has a 
conservative reputation and 'is described 
by the White House as a “ strict 
constructionist ” and having “ dispensed 
firm justice in criminal cases.*’ If the 
object is to reward southern voters who 
support Mr Nixon, make southern con¬ 
servatives feel loved and build up the 
Republican party in the southern states, 
Judge C&rswell fills the 'bill perfectly. He 
is a repeat of Judge Haynsworth, the 
President’s first choice, whom Congress 
turned down, in all huit tliree ways: he is 
free of Judge Haynsworth’s embarrassing 
business activities, he is a more obscure 
person and, at f>o, he can look forward to 
many years on the Court. 

Considered as a jurist, Judge Carswell 
looks a less happy selection. One is 
tempted to say that only a passion for 
mediocrity could have brought his name 
out of the hat. The Washini;ton Post 
remarks that both Judge Haynsworth and 
Judge Carswell seem to have been picked 
“ more because of the symbolic nature of 
their qualifications than because of the 
qualifications themselves ” and regrets 
that, in going twice to the South for a 
Supreme Court Justice, President Nixon 
did not pick one of the distinguished 
judges who are to be found there. The 
New York Times calls Judge Carswell 
so totally lacking in professional distinc¬ 
tion, .so wholly unknown for cogent 
opinions or learned writings, that the 
appointment is a shock. 

Nobody ever knows for sure how a 
Supreme Court Justice will turn out, but 
Judge Carswell looks as predictable a.s a 
man can be. “ Strict constructionist *’ 



means someone who sticks to ithe letter of 
the law: in constitutional matters, reject¬ 
ing any temptation to pronounce on 
general right and wrong as the Court 
in its last phase has been doing; in matters 
of statute law sticking close to the word¬ 
ing of the statute. It implies a reluc¬ 
tance to question state practice in 
civil rights cases or to impose standards of 
conduct on the police in their handling 
of defendants in criminal cases. 

Predictably the Leadership Conference 
on Civil Rights is saying that the appoint¬ 
ment can only add to the dangerous 
racial tensions in America, while 
conservative Senators are expressing 
pleasure. The leader of ‘the Republican 
minority in the Senate, Mr Hugh Scott 
and other Republicans who voted against 
Judge Haynsworth, have said that they 
will vote for Judge Carswell. Indeed 
the Senate as a whole will be reluctant 
to rebuff the President a second time and, 
failing surprises, Judge Carswell’s chances 
of confirmation seem excellent. 

It's an ill pill 

I'he birth control pill is having a hard 
winter. Medical committees have warned 
both the American and the British 
governments that dangerous blnod- 
clotting, the one risk clearly established, 
i.s associated particularly with the so-called 
pills which contain a high dose of the 
liormone oestrogen. In Britain women 
using such pills were advised to change 
to those with no more than 50 micro- 
grams of oestrogen. Now Syntex 
Laboratories in California have had to 
discontinue human testing of Nomienon, 
a pill which contains no oestrogen, but 
only progestin, anotlier female hormone. 
Five dogs given this pill developed breast 
tumours, one of them clearly cancerous, 
two of uncertain nature. The Federal 
Food and Drug Administration has not 
licensed Nomienon for sale in the United 
State.s, although it is marketed in Britain, 
France and Mexico, but there were hopes 
that it would prove safer than the high- 
oestrogen pills. 

It does not necessarily follow that 
soniething which produces cancer in 
l)eagle.s will riecessarily produce cancer in 
women, but the announcement is grist to 
the mil'I of the pill’.^ critics. They have 
lieen enjoying a platfomi provided (some¬ 
what improbably) by the monopoly .sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Small Business 
Committee whose chairman, ' Senator 
Nelson, has a mission to expose the failings 
of the drug industry. He contends that it 
lias not given either doctors or the public 
adequate information about the dangers 
to which takers of the pill expose them¬ 
selves. 'Fhis theme has almost been lost 
sight of in the hearings but, as the first 
round ended, no woman who read 
the papers or watched television could 
complain that she had not been warned. 
Specialists bore down heavily on the 
dangers of thrombo-embolism, cancer, 


reduced fertility after giving up the pill 
and other dangers. A number of 
witnesses expressed fears that a massive 
gamble is being taken with the health of 
the 8 million and more American 
women (and 20 million in odier countries) 
who are on the pill. 

The American College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists has already regretted, 
publicly, the sensationalism of some of 
the statements made. As disturbing was 
the weighting of the evidence. Only two 
supporters of the pill were there to dispute 
its dangers and to point out how many 
deaths it prevents—deaths in pregnancy 
and from criminal abortions. The 
companies which make the pills were not 
invited to attend either. But if the manu¬ 
facturers liave been remiss in drawing 
doctors' attention to the risks involved in 
taking the pill, as it looks as though they 
may have Ijeen, the FDA has .stepped in 
to fill the gap. 

This week the agency sent a letter 
to 381,000 doctors and hospitals, outlining 
the latest findings about blood-clotting 
and urging them, in most case.s, to discuss 
the risks with their patients. Manufacturers 
have l^cen told to correct promotional 
literature which glosses over the dangers 
of the pill. Numerous studies of jts side- 
effects are now in train. But for the 
moment the FDA still stands by its judg¬ 
ment that the pills benefits sufficiently 
outweigh its risks for it to be declared 
“ safe.” High among its benefits is the 
reduction of the American birthrate to its 
lowest level since the great depression of 
the H)30s, just as the dangers of over¬ 
population, even in the United States, are 
beginning to be appreciated. 


My Lai in court 


This week the final stage of, the story of 
the massacre of Vietnamese civilians at 
My Lai eaily in 1968 opened at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. But it is likely to take 
as long to bring the tale to an end as it 
d'id to discover that there was a tale to 
be told ; the investigation did not begin, 
publicly at least, until pressure for it 
developed last autumn, after reports of 
the massacre had leaked out in the United 
States. The lawyers, representing 
Lieutenant Cal'ley, the first man to be 
prosecuted, were trying to speed up pro¬ 
ceedings at this week’s hearings, however, 
by moving for dismissal of the charges 
against him. Incidentally, the number of 
premeditated murders that he 'is alleged 
to have committed at My Lai has now 
been reduced to 102 from 109, but there 
may still be another cliaige. 

The defending ’lawyers contend that it 
is impossible for their client to receive a 
fair trial because of the publicity that 
has preceded the court-martial. 'Fhcy also 
argue that it was President Nixon himself 
who decided that Lieutenanft Calley must 
be tried and that lower-ranking officers 
wore obeying the order of their coni- 
mander-in-chief rather than using their 
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own judgment when they moved to court- 
martial the lieutenant. Finally the defence 
claims that Lieutenant Galley, who was 
due 'to finish his military service in Sep¬ 
tember, is being held in “ involuntary 
servitude.” Meanwhile a drive to raise 
a legal defence fund of $200,000 for him 
is being conducted by some Florida 
branches of the American Legion, an 
ex-servicemen’s organisation ; members 
feel that he is being “ condemned and 
vilified for performance of his duties 
in comibat.” Lieutenant Galley certainly 
has many other sympathisers even among 
people who deplore the war in Vietnam. 

As yet only one other soldier. Sergeant 
Mitchell, has actually been ordered to 
face a court-mar'tial, for assaulting ;{i 
Vietnamese civilians, -including a child, 
at My Lai with intent to murder them ; 
charges, which ‘in one case include rape, 
have been filed against two otlier men. 
I’he Army has been widening its investi¬ 
gation, whidh now covers 13 serving 
soldiers and 18 former soldiers. Well over 
a hundred people, including a numlier of 
Vietnamese, have been interviewed by a 
panel headed by Lieutenant General 
Peers, which spent two weeks in Vietnam 
and visited My Lai. Most of the soldiers 
being investigated and most of the 
f>otential military witnesses are now' being 
collected at Fort McPherson, in (Georgia, 
so that they will be available quicklv 
when needed. The panel is trying to find 
out not only what -happened but also 
whether military commanders c)ii -the spot 
tried t«) cover it up. Ibc Stjuth Viet¬ 
namese have been conducting their own 
inquiries : the one carried out under 
government auspices concluded that what 
happened at My Lai was an incident of 
war ; but political opponents of President 
Th'ieu claim that there was a massacre 
which he is trying to gloss over. 


Bleak Cambridge 


Winter in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
can be depressing at the best of times and 
spirits are unusually low this year at both 
Harvard University and the Massa- 
chusetU Institute of Technology, ^th 
institutions are conducing agonising 
reappraisals of their whole philosophy of 
education while trying to hold a fij"i^h 
not rigid, line against student militants. 
At MIT, .student squatters have vacated 
the office df the president, Dr Howard 
Johnson ; they held it for several days 
last week after battering down the door 
with a steel pipe. Harvard, meanwhile, is 
struggling with the problem of di.vciplining 
;56 Negroes (who have refused to accept 
-the univcrsi'ty’.s authority to penalise 
them—that is, they would not attend its 
hearings) for being among those who had 
occupied the university’s main adminis¬ 
trative building last month. And each 
protest breeds another. Mil’s latest 
trouble was the militants* response to 
the expulsion of a student leader for his 
part in two past demonstrations. 



Wafking out after sitting in 


Like other university administrators this 
year, those at Harvard and MIT are 
showing the benefits of last year's experi¬ 
ence in dealing with student unrest. BotJi 
have disciplinary committees comprised of 
students as well as teachers and the penal¬ 
ties in general are lenient—temporary 
suspension and warnings for most, expul¬ 
sion for very few. Boch institutions 
have announced changes in policy that 
were undreamed of a few years ago. MU' 
IS considering whether or not its celebrated 
Lincoln Laboratory and Instrumentation 
Laboratory can be weaned from military 
research and diverted to peaceful pur¬ 
poses. And Harvard i.s wondering whether 
a sweeping reorganisation of its w'hole 
undergraduate curriculum is not in order. 
Why exclude practical arts ? Why stay 
four years i* Why, for that matter, keep 
men and women in separate houses ? 

Ghanges of direction do not quiet the 
protesters, however. Tlie tempers of radi¬ 
cals at both institutions are short. At 
Mi r, neither the unusually active chapter 
of the Students for a Democratic Society 
nor radical professors, like Professor Noam 
Chom.sky, are likely to he pleased by Dr 
Johnson's ringing statement tliat Ml'I' 
would not give up its defence research 
altogether becau.se it had a responsibility 
to die nation to keep on with it. (Of the 
institute's total budget of $218 million a 
year, $109 million comes from the Defence 
Department.) So far Dr John.son and his 
provost, lihe well known Dr Jerome 
Wiesner, are given credit for remaining 
cool and flexible, guiding MIT through 
.storms which have never become quite 
as violent as expected. But there has been 
speculation that both brilliant men might 
soon become fed up with the struggle and 
leave. At Harvard 'the Dean, Dr 
Franklin Ford, who suffered a mild stroke 
after last April’s student uprising, has 
resigned to return to the full-time teacliiiig 
of European history. Many of his 
colleagues will sympathise. Some feel that 
.the university has capitulated too far to 
the general demand that it involve itself 
in social reform as well as in ideas. 


Baseball's umbrella 


Batteball, the great Americeh game, is the 
oidy prtifessional sport to immunity 
from the anti-trust law.s. This was 
conferred in 1922 lin the so-called 
” u-mbrella decision ” when Olivn 
Wendell Holine.s pronounced a unanimous 
verdict of the Supreme Gourt : baseball 
was a sport and ('ould not 1^ regarded as 
an interstate busines.s. In the i9f)Os the 
Supreme Court had another go : then it 
found that with the coining radio and 
television baseball had entered interstate 
commerce ; but the Court refused to up.set 
the 1922 precedent, in the belief that the 
decision was up to Congress. Congress, 
however, ha.s done nothing. Now base¬ 
ball-—its coiiiiiiis»ioner, its two national 
leagues and 24 major clubs—is -back in 
court to answer an anti-trust suit brought 
by Mr Curtis FkK>d. He had been an 
outfielder for the St I.ouis Cardinals for 
12 seasons when suddenly he found him¬ 
self traded to the Philadelphia Phillies in 
a package deal. 

Mr Fl(K)d is no ill-paid victim of tlie 
system : he has been earning $90,000 a 
year and can look forward to u giKjd 
pension ; beside, he liais a business in St 
Louis whicli he is reluctant to leave. 
Bui he objects to hewing handed over like 
a parcel under ba-seljail’s re.serve clause, 
which is written into every player’s con¬ 
tract. I’his give.'i the cluh which engages 
a player for one season an option on his 
.service.s for the next season ; in effect he 
is bound to tha't dub until it trade.s him 
to another or he retires, All of organised 
baseball (including its affiliates in Latin 
America and Japan) su’p]M>rts the reserve 
clause. Mr FKxid is a-sk rig for an -injunc¬ 
tion to make him a free agent ; if this is 
denied and he cannot play while the 
ca,se is before the court.s, he is asking for 
million in damages. He 'is backed by 
the players’ as.soclation which, in negotia¬ 
tions with the dub owners, has been trying 
to have the clause modified. 

To the defendants, the re.serve clause 
is the ” backbone of baseball ” and without 
it the game would disappear. Wealthy 
cluhs, they say, would buy up all the 
hes^t players and the results of matches 
would be a foregone conclus^ion ; would 
television and radifi then pay $40 niillion 
a year for the right to <^over the games ? 
So far the dub owners and the two leagues 
refuse to consider any compromise ; they 
may not be very wise. This Ls not the 
only .shock that they ha>/e had to endure. 
Last month the National Labour Relations 
Board decided that the sport’s umpires 
sfhould be allowed to organise for collec¬ 
tive bargaining. 

The outcome of -the Flood case could 
affect other professional i^rts. Football, 
which, with boxing, has already been 
declared a business subject to the anti- 
irurt laws, has already had to alter its 
reserve clause (though tn practice it does 
not seem to operate very' differently). But 
l>oth basketball and hockey still mist on 
reserve dauses. 
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THE CRISIS IN COMMUNISM 

The Unperfcct Society ; Beyond the New Class 
By Milovan Djilas. Translated bv Dorian Cooke. 


Methuen. 202 pages. 35s. 

The “un^'.in the title of Mr Djilas’s 
latest book is no publicity giniiiiick or 
literary conceit, but a deliberate .statement 
of his philosophy. Mr Djilas is in favour 
of an “unperfcct" society, as he explains 
in his preface, l)ecau.se to talk of a 
“ perfect “ society is to fall prey to 
utopiani.sin. .And utopianism, when it 
achieves power, becomes dogmatic and 
can create human .suffering in the cause 
6f its own idealism. But why not an 
“ imperfect ” society ? That jiiight give 
the impression that a “ perfect “ society 
was possible after all and thus give aid 
and comfort to the utopian enemy. 

'I'he analysis of utopiani.sm and its 
dangers, which Mr Djila.s .spells out in 
detail, is part of a wider analysis of 
ideology in general. In contrast to “ The 
New Class ” where, as he himself says, 
he was .still forced to u.se the tools of 
marxi.st analysis, Mr Djilas analyses 
communi.sm as the ideology of today 
without the aid of marxist categories. His 
rejection of comnnunism is now total. He 
gives a clear exposition of historical 
reasons for its failure to create a humane 
society. I'he most .striking is communism’s 
dogmatism. Here he has many fa.scinating 
things to .say, for exaniplc, on the subject 
of the conflict in Stalin’s Russia between 
the dogmas of historical and dialectical 
materialism and the teachings of modern 
science. 7 ’he Russians were already build¬ 
ing the nuclear bomb, says Mr Djilas, 
when their physicists were still rejecting 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

But conimuni.sni has foundered on 
opposition from human nature itself. 
“The crisis in communism,” says Mr 
Djilas, 

is not brought about by economif, so-called 
objective factors, but almost exclusively by 
human, so-called subjective factors ... a 
human defiance of coercion, whether that 
coercion takes the form of brute force or 
of spiritual domination or, as is most 
frequently the case, of a mixture of the two. 

And, paradoxically, communism's plight 
does not become any easier when it tries 
to reform itself. The failures are hard to 
reverse even though, as Mr Djilas says 
with bitter irony, 

in one generation the same leaders turn from 
revolutionaries into despots, and from despots 
into ** liberals ” who use communist ideas as 
a coinage for settling their bills. 

The “ ideological economy ” remains the 
aibatross round their necks. 


Mr Djilas does not think, however, tJiat 
communist societies will, for all their 
inner contradictions and weaknesses, dis¬ 
integrate quickly. Their disintegration has 
been made more difficult by the reliance 
of communist leaders everywhere on their 
old enemy—nationali.'^m. When the 
change does come, it will he because the 
party’s “ sterility of dogmatism, the inertia 
of the ideological economy and the 
monopoly of power” have led to deep 
antagonism between the communist 
regimes and the people. But to achieve 
the abolition of the communist monopoly 
over policy and the government only 
non-violent means of political struggle— 
demonstrations, protests and the like— 
should be used. Mr Djilas rejects violence 
against communist regimes on two 
grounds. The first is the principle that no 
ideal .should be achieved by “evil and 
oppressive means.” The second is his belief 
that communi.st .societies do not need old- 
style violent revf)lution.s, but instead 
“ reformist movements and democratic 
changes of direction.” 

This crude .summary does not do justice 
to the wise and authoritative ana'ly.sis that 
Mr Djilas offers on almost every page of 
this book. However, it will not be 
poj)ular with many. It is not a crude cold 
war book despite its uncompromising 
rejection of communism. But it is not, 
)>ecau.se of its csjjousal of the now rather 
old-fashioned values of liberty, tolerance 
and political democracy, going to be 
eagerly read by the New Left either. It is 
doubtful whether many young militants 
will ever pick up a copy. This is a pity, 
because Mr Djilas devotes some of his best 
pages to the New Left. He acknowledges 
its importance as a revolt against the 
“ electronic paradise of technology ” and, 
in the east, against “ the privilege-seeking 
nature of official communism.” But he is 
also aware of its leaders' “ fanatical mili¬ 
tancy,” their “ tendency to engage in 
relentless factional in-fighting in struggles 
for principle,” their authoritarianism, and 
their “ attempts to devise ideologies that 
are all things to all men.” 

Tlie book is beautifully written and has 
been ably translated by Dorian Cooke. 
The autobiographical pa.ssages, which 
blend well with the more analytical parts 
of the book, shed new light on Mr Djilas’s 
intellectual development liefore and 
during his long years of imprisonment in 


Jugoslavia after the war. His assessment 
of present political trends in the country 
i.< .sober and realistic. He stresses the 
importance of the national question and 
considers its solution an absolute pre¬ 
condition for Jugoslav survival. Here he 
shows once again that he is indeed no 
idealist, but someone who has learnt from 
his experience as a revolutionar>', a man 
of power and a prisoner, and has become 
wise in the process. 


END OF HOPE AND GLORY 

Curzon in India: Volume Two, Frustra¬ 
tion 

By David Dilks. 

IJart-Davis. 307 pages. 60s. 

Mr Dilks subtitled his first volume on 
Curzon (reviewed in The Economist on 
August and 1969) “Achievement.” If 
ended with the Delhi Coronation Durbar 
of January 1903. His subtitle for his 
seamd volume gives the keynote to Cur- 
zon’s last two and a half years as viceroy. 
They were years that foreshadowed the 
loss of supremacy and self-confidence 
which Britain had long enjoyed. The 
Boer war had not only split the country 
but had also made exacting demands on 
men and money ' by its end Britain had 
300,000 troops in South Africa. The 
government was thus doubly anxious to 
see that India remained at peace, and 
that the viceroy did not indulge in any 
expansionist schemes. 

Russia, however, was completing the 
Orenburg-Tashkent railway ; India, as 
Balfour observed, represented the weak 
spot in the imperial armour. I’o add to 
Curzon’s problems in the second half of 
his viceroyalty, there was the running dis¬ 
pute with Kitchener over the Military 
Deparlinenl, which put more than a 
severe strain on their friend.sliip. Kit¬ 
chener could not endure to have his pro¬ 
posals criticised, and was doing his best 
to undermine Curzon’s relations with the 
British cabinet. Curzon’s views clashed 
with those of the cabinet over the degree 
of administration which the latter tried 
to impose, with far less experience of 
India’s pioblems and considerable indiffer¬ 
ence to them. Serious dangers to British 
rule arose, in Curzon’s opinion, from the 
“ racial pride and the undisciplined 
passions of the inferior class of English¬ 
men ” in India. 

The distrust felt in London towards 
the government in India is particulaily 
well illustrated in Mr Dilks’s account of 
Colonel Younghusband’s nii.ssion to Tibet 
in 1903. Curzon wanted to provide pro¬ 
tection to Tibet in the face of the growing 
Russian threat, which showed up the 
weakness of the north-east frontier. Cur¬ 
zon had no quarrel with the Tibetans, 
“ only with the obstinate monks at Lhasa.” 
But the cabinet in London was reluctant 
to consent to any kind of mission that 
might become permanent, or force the 
Russians to make threatening moves in 
Central Asia. 
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The chapter on Younghtisband's inis* 
sion is one of the best in this book. The 
afguments have a contemporary note to 
them ; Cunson was an advocate of what 
would now he called ** forward defence/' 

If wr are not to defend our own frontiers, 
to ward off gratuitous menace, to maintain 
our influence in regions where no hostile 
influence has ever yet appeared . . . the 
practical result will be that you will be 
unable to take a step upon your frontiers 
until they have actually been ciriswd by 
the forces of the enemy. 

After the successful oonmletion of Young- 
husband's mission, the Secretary of State 
merely charged him with ** paying 
InsuflBcient attention to broad consider¬ 
ations.” Not until much later was Young- 
husband rewarded for his efforts. 

This is a painstaking and thorough 
book, which oompetendy sets out to prove 
that Curzon was shoddily treated at the 
end of his viceroyalty. One cannot but 
feel sympathetic to Curzon the man a.s 
well as the statesman, even though the 
case is presented by the author in a 
relendesslv plodding manner. Curzon 
emerges as a person of great courtesy 
and forbearance in the face of efforts 
from India and from London to discredit 
him. His resignation in 1905 was the 
high watermark of his opponents' success, 
but by the time Cuizon had been rehabi¬ 
litated, new responsibilities and fresh 
disappointments were to come. In the end, 
he was a tragic person. 


FROM FED'S HEAD 

Hie BusincK Cycle in a Changing World 
By Arthur F. Bums. 

Columbia University Press. (National 
Bureau of Economic Research.) 366 pages. 
76s. 

American Busincn Cycles, 1945-50 
ByC. A.Blyth. 

Allen and Unwin. 301 pages. 52s. 

With the taking over of the chairmanship 
of the board (S governors df the Federal 
Reserve System, Mr Arthur Bums can 
expect his earlier economic pronounce¬ 
ments to be scanned pretty hard. These 
particular essays, ^ich have been 
rephnlted in the first book under review, 
were put togcdicr before the announce¬ 
ment of his new ^ and are in honour 
of another distinction: 38 years of active 
involvement at New York’s National 
Bureau of Economic Research. Here is 
the imprint of thinking of a teapi that 
includ^, at one time or another, Wesley 
Mitchell, Moses Abramovitz, Salomon 
Fabricant, M^toii Friedman and Geoffrey 
Moore, among ethers. 

'But some of these essays were written 
as recendy as 1967* and one can assume, 
therefore, are faMy representadve of his 
present day thinking. Mr Bums states lus 
belief <in the need to adjust economic 
policy acotH^g to the stage reached in 
the business cyde, to make necessary 
shtfts of economic policy promptly so 
that they may be gradual instead of 


abrupt And he is unswerving about the 
perils of inflation: 

When a nation pennits its economy to 

become engulfed by inflation, policymakers 

no longer nave any good choices. That is 

the tough legacy and also the diief peril of 

inflation. 

Mr Blyth, now deputy director of 
London's National Institute of Economic 
and Sooial Research, has made a full-scale 
analytical study cf the first postwar 
American recession, prefaced by a review 
of business cycle theory in general. He 
rejects the idea that American business 
cycles are the result of laigely self- 
perpetuating fluctuations in .stoocbuild- 
ing : instead, he believes that the part 
played by investment in stocks has been 
the largely passive one of aggravating 
rises and falls in the growth of demand. 
The shocks the American economy has 
experienced, he maintains, have been 
irregular, and each contraction, expansion 
or pause has been ” a unique historical 
episcxle associated with a unique com¬ 
bination of shocks.** 

TEN YEARS IN IRAO 

Republican Iraq : A Study in Iraqi Politics 
Since the Revolution of tg^B 
By Majid Khadduri. 

Oxford University Press for Chatham 
House. 330 pages. 60s. 

This book is a notable contribution to the 
.tiidy of Iraqi and indeed of Middle Ea.st 
politics. Although it ends witli the over¬ 
throw of the regime of Pre.sidcnt Alidel 
Rahman Arcf in the bloodless coup of 
July 17, 11)68, the survey throws a 

great deal of light on what k happening 
in Iraq today. In particular the account 
of the Baath Arab Socialist short-lived 
experience of p<3wer in 1963 is valuable 
as a key to what the Baathists, who have 
lieen in control of the destinies of Iraq 
since July 1968, arc trying to do. 

The author, a Christian Arab born in 
Mosul, is, of course, well placed to handle 
his subject. His knowledge of Arabic 
enables him to deal with a vast amount 
of material in that language ; few 
western scholars, at least those concerned 
with contemporary affairs, could do so. 
In addition mary of the dramatis personae 
are known to him personally and he 
enjoys their confldence. 

But not only is Majid Khadduri excep¬ 
tionally well informed. His judgments too 
are balanced, and what he has to say 
about such differing characters as Nuri, 
Qasim and the Aref brothers is illuminat¬ 
ing in the extreme. Possibly he does not 
bring out sufficiently the extraordinary, 
if not abnormal, side of Qasim's charac¬ 
ter, though, to be fair, he gives a good 
deal of background information about his 
origins and upbringing. Perhaps one day 
Sir Humphrey Trevelyan (now Lord 
Trevelyan), v/ho was ambassador in 
Baghdad at the time, will in the 
picture. Certainly the impression that most 
foreign Observers and even Iraqi contacts 
had was that Qatim was unbalanced, if 
not a little mad. What probably cannot 
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}>e gainsaid is that Qasiin, like so many 
of those who have appeared on the Iraqi 
political stage since the time oi,,Nuri, had 
only modest talents. 

It may be that the author's statement 
that the military uprising of 1958 was 
“ unexpected is a little far from the 
mark. In fact he records that both 
the ambassador, Sir Michael Wright, and 
his oriental secretary Sam Kalle (now 
ainbassiidor in Kuwait) spoke to the 
chief of the royal cabinet ver>' earnestly 
alxjut the need for social reform ('nly a 
month before the revolution. I'he writing 
was on the wall. As Falle is said to have 
<.ibserved, 

Nuri had become too old and should no 

longer reRiain as the head of the govern¬ 
ment and the Crown Prime, unpopular in 

the country, should be sent as Ambassador 

to the United States. 

After all Cllmrchill had been summarily 
dismissed by the electorate ten year.s 
before. A change, e\eri if not for the 
better, is often necessary. 

But what a canvas is painted in this 
book : the resolution and the murder of 
a king, his regent and his prime minister 
{who liad held the oflRce thirteen not 
thirty times, page y,i) ; the assassination 
of the regicide ; the advent to power of 
the Aral) Socialists ; their failure and a 
period of military, hut by no means bad, 
rule ; and the return of the Arab 
Socialists. 

Such a jiiciure cannot but be fascinat¬ 
ing. But the permanent underlying 
factors are also examined. Mr Khadduri 
lists them as the almost eternal comj>cti- 
tion between tlic Nile and the Euphrates/ 
l igris valleys ; the need for Iraq (on the 
perijrheiy of the Arab world) to have 
relations with non-A rah neighbours, par¬ 
ticularly l uikey and Iran ; the lack of 
religious, linguistic and cultural homo* 
genei'ty. A surprising ornis.siion from the 
list is perhaps the ccnturies-long domina¬ 
tion of Iraq (first with the blessing of the 
lurks and then of the Britisli) by the 
Sunni minority living-in the Ana-l’akiit- 
Baghdad 'triangle. 

A final point: <the book i.s eminenti) 
readable. I'he author has a considerable 
gift for expressing himself in straight¬ 
forward English (althougli there are a few 
slips), which is no mean compliment to 
.someone w'hose mother tongue was not 
English. He ha.s written a wtirthy .succes¬ 
sor to his Independent Iraq : a study in 
Iraqi politics, 

FRAIN'S TRAINS 

IVansportation and Distribution for Euro¬ 
pean Markets 

By John Frain. 

Rutterworths. 210 pages. 4,‘’)S clothbound, 
2bs f>aperbound. 

Busincs.smcn who want to know quickly 
how nfie changes going on in transptirt 
affect theiil will ll^d this botjk full of 
succinctly containefised information. I'he 
author teaches at jWahhain Foresit I’ecli- 
.nical College, andr the work 'is designed 


as a textbook, but it should be useful to 
any layman who wants to ask his 
shipping manager'the right questions. Has 
the shipping manager applied total dis¬ 
tribution co.st analys^is to the question of 
sea versus air freight ? Well, if he hasn't, 
\\e is not exceptional, l)ecau.se many .ship¬ 
ping departments are. more than half 
asleep, but he may have missed some¬ 
thing. Take the ca.se of a tabulator being 
sent from London to Diisseldorf. The 
freight rate is more than twice as 
ex]>ensivc by air, at E71, but the cost of 
packing conics out at only £22 as against 
£140 by .sea, so altogether air freight is 
cheaper. 

'Ihi.s example has been taken straight 
from British European Airways publicity, 
hut Mr Frail! does jiresent botth sides of 
the picture. Comparing containers with 
other modern forms of packing such as 
pallets, he cxplaiins the diffiQuIties of each 
sy.steni. He devotes .some lime to the 
glories of containers, but also points out 
that Fred Ol.sen Lines, tlie chief exponents 
of the rival pallet method, have found 
the time taken loading and unloading is 
no longer with this sysftein than with 
modern container vessels. Soruetiines, 
however, one could do w*!!!! more discus¬ 
sion f)f w'hicli system is better. And it is to 
he Jiopcd Mr Frain will re\d.sc his hook 
regularly. He descrilies facilities at the 
major ports, and the attempts, led by 
British Rail, to cs'tahlish a European 
container service by train. I'he.se .sections 
niav be out of date in a year's time. 

ENLIGHTENMENT WRITERS 

The Anti-Philosophers : A Study of the 
Philosofihcs in FAt^hUvnth-Century h'rana 

By R. J. White. 

Macmillan. 181 pages. 50s. ^ 

The characteristic of modern historians 
is their love of complexity. When they 
can take some generally accepted or 
understood idea and demonstrate that 
things were really much more compli¬ 
cated, that the usual interpretations were 
(»versimplificd and inadequate, then thev 
go away happy, feeling that it is a job well 
done. The result is that they are fre¬ 
quently getting into a mess. For example, 
the Enlightenment. One of the experts 
on this topic has recently told us that 
the Enlightenment was not an age of 
reason, but a reaction against rationali.sm. 
C.)ther.s tell us that we are wrong to stres.s 
optimism ; it is the pessimism of the 
Enlightenment that we should study. 
Many have demonstrated that the ideas 
of the Enlightenment cannot be explained 
in terms of a few formulae and that the 
protagonists of the ** movement ” were 
by no means united or agreed among 
themselves. The result of all this is that 
few know what they can think about 
the whole concept. 

It is therefore natural that from time 
to time an author should come forward 
who thinks that it is time to stop the.se 
purely desJtruCtive going.s on and pro¬ 
ceed to a c]earing*up operation Mr R. J. 


White is one of these. Determined to be 
simple and straightforward, he- surveys 
a series of writers normally associate 
with the Enlightenment, starting with 
Fontenelle, moving through Diderot, Vol¬ 
taire and iihe Encyclopedists, to the Revo¬ 
lution. He discusses what each of these 
writer.s said (and his bibliography make.s 
a particular point of stating which editions 
are available) ; he analyses and comments, 
sometimes with wit (and occasionally, it 
must be .said, with a wit that does not 
quite come off) ; he demonstrates his wide 
reading among the historians of the 
Enlightenment, including a number of 
older commentators, such as Lord Morley. 

But even in such an unpretentious book 
as this, it is striking to see that the author 
still has to lilt at windmills. He has to 
attack the idea that the philosoplies were 
ever philosophers. This is a theme that 
occurs throughout the book and which 
(misleadingly) gives it its title. Tlie 
philosophe is the opposite of the philo¬ 
sopher, says Mr White, going on to state, 
with a with-it prescience, that the philo- 
so phe is hardly more a philosopher than 
Duke Ellington is a duke or Count Basie 
a count. The philosophcs were practical 
men ; they amassed information about a 
host of differenit subjects ; they thought 
that they should change the world ; they 
tried to be comprehensible ; they 
explained and vulgarised the discoveries 
of others. 'Fherefore they were not philo¬ 
sophers as De.scartes was a philo.sojjher. 
Mr White demonstrate.s this quite clearly. 
It is a pity that he did not demonstrate 
equally clearly bi.s contention that these 
philosophes were among the principal 
makers of the modern mind. 

EVIDENCE OF THE PAST 

Coins and Archaeology 
By Lloyd R. l.aing. 

Wi'idcufeld and Nicohon. ;}f)2 pages, 
illustrated, bos. 

Roman Archaeology and Art: Essays and 
Studies 

By Ian Richmond. Edited by Peter Sal- 
way. 

Faber. 294 pages. 70s. 

Mr Laiiig writes “ for the archaeologist, 
either professional or amateur, who wii^es 
to learn more about the nature of numis¬ 
matics and its application in archaeology." 
The two disciplines, he says, havn^ tcndcrl 
to be too much separated. For the amateur 
(who is most likely to read this review) 
there is great interest in the brief but clear 
explanation of the piinciples of numis¬ 
matics, to which is added—for the iiumis- 
Uiatist but also for the amateur—some 
account of stratigraphy. He will pass by, 
with admiration but with some sense of 
what the discipline involves, some of the 
more technical passages. There is a gloss¬ 
ary of numismatic terms which might, 
in a second edition, usefully be extended 
Mr Laing covers British coins of the 
Celtic and Roman periods, with a short 
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excursus on mediaeval coinage. It is an 
excellent book, which will he useful to 
the archaeologist and will open the eves 
of the amateur. 

7 "he other book is a collection of lectures 
by the late Sir Ian Richmond, all .so far 
unpublished. Iwo-thirds of it contains 
two series of lectures given in 1951 and 
1952 on Britain in the third and fourth 
centuries and on the Roman-British 
countryside (the rest is made up of minor 
piec.es on various archaeological subjects). 
One hardly knows with what emotion to 
read the dissenting fiM)tnotes with which 
the editor has peppered his faithfully-pre¬ 
served text of eighteen years ago ; sub¬ 
sequent work, by Sir Ian and others, has 
put so many details in it out of date. 
Sir Ian would doubtless be pleased by 
this proof }f the vitality of Roman-British 
studies, which he did so much to 
encourage. 

WHEN RUSSIANS BECAME SERFS 

The Rise of the Romanov.s 

By Vasili Klyuchevsky. Translated by 
Liliana Archibald. 

Macmillav. ;^7i pages. 90s. 

It was once the fashion for students to 
demonstrate in support of their profes- 
.sor.s. At Moscow University 'in the early 
1900s Klyuchevsky's lectures on Russian 
history were major social events, and the 
sophisticated audience greeted with 
applause each mi'ld .sally against social 
privilege or bureaucratic niisgovernrnent. 
Not tliat K'lyu< hevsky, wild died in 1911, 
was in any sense a revolutionaiy. A highly 
cultivated man, he epitomised the virtues, 
and .some of the vices, of Ru.ssian 
liberalism. Hi.s enlightened westernisni 
was combined with a rather romantic 
regard for 'the muzhik. Since the vexed 
“ agrarian question " was then monopo¬ 
lising public attention, <it was natural that 
in his lectures on the .seventeenth century 
(trans^lated in this volume) he should take 
as his heto not the early Romanov tsars— 
as 'the title might suggest—but the 
ordinary peasant. In that period the 
majority of the Ru.ssian people became 


serfs, a state of affairs that endured until 
1861. As Klyuchev.sky saw it, 

the moral influctu'e of serfdom was more 

far-reaching than its legal eonsequeiKes. It 

(onsiderably lowered the level of Russian 

civilisation, which in any event had never 

stood particulady high. 

Its i!mpo.sition was due to the inexorable 
pressure of state need.s, especially in the 
field of defence. 

These views .•Aill comniand widespread 
respect. Sovie't historians, it is true, blame 
the landowners rather than the state and 
make great claims for early Ru.ssiian 
culture. Modern wesiern historians might 
be less confident than Klyuchev.sky in 
pas.9ing moral judgments and prefer more 
rigorous standards c>f cconom<ic or 
political analysis. Was there any realistic 
alternative to serfdom at this time, given 
the aHiy.snially 'low productivity of peasant 
fanning ? Were not its more barljurous 
features due to the lamentable weakness 
of Russia’s legal tradition, a legacy of 
Byzantium ? KIyucbev.sky was, of course, 
aware of this latter proI)iem, but under¬ 
estimated its seriousness. lie was prone 
to cxaggeiale the strength of early 
Russian institutions, seeing in the national 
as.semhiy or Zem.sky Siolxir the prtjtolype 
of a modern democratic pai^lianient. 
Unfortunately in such iiiatters Orthodox 
Muscovy lagged far behind its neighliour, 
catholic Poland, of whose viability as a 
stale, in the jxi.'it as in tlie future, 
Klyuchevsky remained rather sceptical. 

Like most of his Edwardian contein- 
porarie.s, he Jiad a certain imperialistic 
streak. For all this his account of 
.seventeenth-cerrtury Russia has scarcely 
been superseded, and its appearance in 
English is welcome. Li'liana .Archibald's 
traaviation, though not faultless, conveys 
the flavour of the master's rotund 
oratcxical style. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Sport and Socikty • Elizabeth t<j Anne. Bv 
Dennis Brailsford. Routledjie and Kftian Paul. 
286 pages. 4'}S- 

Thit) book is a serious examination of the 
changing attitude of society to sport and 
physical recreation during the seventeenth 


century. It begins with the humanist concept 
of man as a whole being, po that the proper 
exercise of the body waa as nec^eiaary ai the 
development of the tnind. The mid-century 
period of Puritan dominance restricted sport 
as such, and suppressed all forms of game that 
contained a pagan element ; but since the 
government failed to proride any alternative 
recreational activities, thrir inhibitory ^policy 
(whii I; in any case could not be fully enforced^ 
left a vacuum filled oiilv by the Puritan Sunday, 
an institution that persists. The Restoration 
saw the deliberate attempt to revive sports and 
games as part of government policy ; rdin a- 
tionalisis such as Lopke exautined their function 
and place in the training of the young and 
while the humanistic concept disapp^arim, the 
practice of gambling increased : “ ft is sobering 
to consider that the regulation of game* grew 
up not from noble motives of ‘fair play,' . . . 
but to protect the hnam iai investments of 
gamblers." 

Ei'ROPh IN THE Atifc OF L0UI.S XIV. By Kagnhild 
ffatton. Thames and Hudson. (Library of Euro¬ 
pean Civilisation.) 263 pages, including illustra¬ 
tions. Sfjs clothbound, 21s fiaperbound. 

'I'hr complexity '^f European |X)litii s in the 
seventeenth century and the fact that the Age 
of Louis XIV is a well-worn trail (ombine to 
make the theme of this book, the actual events 
of the period, disappointinglv dull. Clarity has 
been sacrificed to detail, and the whole section 
lacks impact. Peripheral problems, particularly 
the chapters on the artistic and intellectual 
background, are far more stimulating. Professor 
Hatton is interested in, and in lonsequence is 
inten'sting on, the spread of baroque in western 
Europe ; and her discussion on the growth of 
"enlightenment" is an excellent survey of an 
imprei ise subjci t. I'he hook contains occasional 
pertinent observations, sui b as the view that the 
nien hant oligarchies like England and Holland 
were in reality more " absolute" and could 
enforce their fx^iicies more ruthlessly than the 
"despotic " regimes of Frame and Spain. 

As is usual in this sc*ries, the illustrations an* 
minierous and excellent. 'I’here is only one 
serious slip. 'I'he illustration of the young man 
with his tutor dated ibB') on page 29 eannoi be 
the Old Pretender who was not born until 168B. 
Either tlie date or the identification must be 
wrong. 

Buildino Societie.s Year Book, 1969. hyaney 
and Co. for the Building .Soc ieties Association. 
889 pages. 84s. 

7'hk Internationai. ANTiyOKs Veahbook, 1970. 
Edited by Philip Wilson Apollo Majuatine 
Publicatioru. 1,008 pages. 30s. 

The International Who's Who, 1969-70. 
(33rd edition.) Buropa Publications. 1,676 pages. 
ALB I os. * 



Institute for Strategic Studies 


Arthur Hack 

The Security of China 


Alaatalr Buchan (Editor) 


The Security of China Europe's Futures, . 

Europe’s Choices 

Chinese Approaches to Problems of ^ 

War and Strategy 1970 , 


An analysis of the Chinese ** threat," 
with emphasis on the Chinese attkude 
of “ flexible inflexibility " in response 
to external pressures. Paperback I2S, 


" A closely packed yet lucidly written 
book which could be of absorbing 
interest to a far wider circle than 
those concerned professionally with 
diplomatic developments. Any 
businessman wodld End it 
stimulating^'^ The Doily T>ekgraph 


Grant Hugo 

Britain in Tomorrow's 
World 

Principles ol Foreign Policy 

A profound and controversial 
examination of the foreign policy 
which determines the death or 
survival of Britain. “Deserves praise 
for its modesty as well as its 
lucidity . . , there is never the 
slightest doubt what he means, a 
welcome ntcrit in a work of political 
theojry»*' Times Literary Supplement 
:^ 5 »* 
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The wages debacle 



The Governments statutory 
power to order a delay of up to 
four months in the payment of 
any wage or other pay increase, 
allowing the merits of the award 
to be judged by the Prices and 
Incomes Board, has not been 
invoked for any of the current 
flood of settlements. The amount 
of work sent by the Government 
to its economic watchdog, the 
PIB, has fallen off sharply at a 
time when the volume of settle¬ 
ments, and the increases involved 
in them, have grown beyond the 
pace of any recent year. In the 
single month between November 
and December, wage rates 
jumped by 2% for all workers 
and by 4“.. for manufacturing 
industry alone, in the biggest rise 
in 15 years. 

Although 1970 is not yet a month 
old, a clear pattern of escalation 
has already been established by 
the announcement on January 
12th of an average increase of 
14 Vo fcr the Gas Council’s 6(vxx» 
manual workers. Despite high- 
level talk about Government 
displeasure at this pay con¬ 
cession by a nationalised industry, 
the First Secretary of State for 
Employment and Productivity, 
Mrs Baibara Castle, was unwilling 
—or perhaps politically unable— 



.'I 


to invoke her delaying |X)wer. All 
that happened was that the 
PIB, which is soon to be merged 
into a new Commission for 
Industry and Manpower (see 
page 54), has been allowed a post¬ 
mortem on the settlement. 

1 hanks to the North Sea gas, the 
.state gas industry is in a boom 
situation with its productivity 
rising while its manpower falls. 
But the same situation certainly 
docs not obtain in the majority 
of cases now being settled. No 
one expects that the members 
of the Draughtsmen’s and Allied 
Technicians’ Association, who 
last weekend accepted increases 
of between £4 7s 6d and £5 7s 6d 
a week as the price of calling off 
a tractor factory strike at Hud¬ 
dersfield, will be asked to justify 
their increases, which mean basic 
increases of up to 20% for many 
of the 300 men involved. As 
the union official concerned in the 
settlement said; “ We gave 

nothing in return and did not even 
bother with the pretence of a pro¬ 
ductivity fig-leaf.” 

One of the 11 references now 
before the PIB (which in the days 
of a tougher incomes policy had 
an average of 15 to 18 cases 
before it at any given moment) is 
the l.,ondori clearing banks’ pro¬ 


posal to pay overtime to any of 
their i3o,orKi staff who work more 
than 35 hours a week. The banks 
are carefully recording just 
which of their staff have been 
working beyond the 35-hour mark 
since the overtime payment.^ were 
awarded last September. What¬ 
ever and whenever the PIB 
reports to Mrs Castle, these hours 
will be paid retrospectively to the 
banks’ staff, adding some 
to their salary bill. The banks’ 
rcadine.ss to concede overtime for 
anything beyond the 35-hour 
working week suggests that during 
1970 the 35-houT week will 
become the taiget, if not so far 


the norm, for the millions of 
employees who earn their daily 
bread in offices, and whose pro¬ 
ductivity is probably just as diffi¬ 
cult to estimate as bank staffs’. 
The most tenaciously pressed pay 
demand in the country at present 
is that of the 320,000 school¬ 
teachers, who have rejected a 5% 
rise. Paradoxically, it is the white- 
collar woikers, exemplified by the 
mini-skirted placard-carrying 
schoolteachers, who are throwing 
themselves most wholeheartedly 
into national demonstrations and 
strikes to press their claims. And 
the refusal of at least half the 
Inland Revenue’s staff to 
work overtime, despite the 
guarantee of backdating of any 
eventual settlement, seems likely 
to encourage other office workers 
to seek premium overtime rates. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has said that although mge 
increases are pushing a litUc 
ahead of productivity they will 
not get out of control during 
1970. And the Confederation of 
British Industry is still pegging its 
hopes on an overall increase in 
eanrings of only around 7^) 
in the year as a whole. 
But this week’s decision by the 
Government not to refer the 
building workers’ big riic to Mr 
Aubrey Jones’s boaA must give 
employers precious little reassur¬ 
ance. For the 1.1 mn building 
woikers, in an industry where 
oversupply of materials is 
forcing the closure of brickwoiic 
after brickwork and where bank¬ 
ruptcies of the mailer employeis 
are reaching recoi4 pcaks» are to 
get 25% moiT 
DE^eti between nept nioiMli and 
June, 1971 . 
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CBStle, Jones: going their separate ways 


f)n |Kip< r I'hcrr is oiu- pii'ci' <if 
consolation ; the country’s largest 
iinrl most expensive industrial pay 
agreement, that between the 
Engineering Einployc-rs* Federa¬ 
tion and the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering 
I'nions, is not due to expire until 
January, H)72- With around^ 
\ mil men and women affected 
l)y this three-year agreement— 

I 3 inn directly and 1.5 mii 
through non-fedcrated finns which 
follow the national pay pattern-- 
it might appear that this could 
be one bastion of wage consoli¬ 
dation during the coming months. 
Thu the lie to this is given by the 
pay talks due to open on I’riday 
of this week between the* I'ord 
Motor (aimpany and unions 
representing their 4f),ooi5 hourly 
paid workers at Ford's -23 British 
production centres. 'I'he nub of 
the matter is that I-'ord'-s top pay 
rate is at present 12s 8Jd an hour; 
the unions want parity wdih what 
they believe is the top rate paid 
by any motor car manufacturer : 
17s f)d an hour ba.sic pay for 
the key men at the Roote.s’s group 
factory at Ryton, Cc/ventry. If 
this was conceded it woulo mean 
increases of ilio a week, ecpial 
tr) a 38"o ri.se <711 tlie present rates. 

'The fact that Mr Henry T’ord II 
is visiting his top European execu¬ 
tives nc'xt month may not be 
•iccidental. 


Dagenham pointer 

However inflated the current l ord 
demands are, and even though 
they may bear little resemblanc<- 
to the unions’ real target, far less 
to the ultimate settlement figure, 
what happens at Dagenham and 
the lesser Ford plants in the next 
few months will set a much w'ider 
pattern, although Ford is not a 
member of the Engineering 
Employers Federation. A cam¬ 
paign for parity with the Mid¬ 
lands will rebound not only on 
the increasing number of non- 
Midland vehicle production 
centres, .such a.s those on Mersey¬ 
side and in Scotland, but also on 
all the mctal-forming industries 
around them. 


Perhaps wn.scly, the engineering 
employers do not keep any 
ei'iitral record of the eonse- 
quences of local wages drift on 
their national agreempnt.s. For it 
is now clear that the old days 
of national (.some .sav notional) 
wage agicements must be limited. 
This IS becau.se the fonn and 
leadei*ship of indu.stnal warfare 
have changed.- L'nions deliber¬ 
ately pick ort key firms with 
pmdncrion-w recking strikes and 
sp(‘nd mont'v in researching on 
just who pays what to whom. 
The old kind of massive pay 
demand confrontations, typified 
by the tlisastrous (for the 
union, that isi Eoiidon bus 

strike led by Mr Frank 

(.lousiiis ill 1938. look like 

declining. In if.s place the .shop 
steward militants have been 
joined by the new style left-wing 
national leadership exemplified by 
Mr Jack Jones, the Transport 
Workers’ successor to Mr Cou¬ 
sins, and Mr Hugh Scanlon, who 
took over the Amalgarn«Ttetl 
Engineering and Foundrymen 
from the late l^rd Carron. Local 
strikes have the advantage that 
the unions do not have to give 
expen.sive .strike pay to all their 
members. 


No need to strike 

One factor has received precious 
little attention in the reporting 
of the 1970 conce.ssions to date. 
That is that none of the group.s 
involved -and they embrace 
between 1.5 mn and 2 mn workers 
out of a working population of 
23 mn—have needed to go on 
.strike. Even the teachers are only 
taking sporadic action so far. And 
nobody is likely to lose a penny of 
the tnoney which has been offered 
because (»f the invoking of 
any of the (Government’s eco¬ 
nomic powers and controls. 
Perhaps, therefore, it is quite 
right not to allow the 1970 wages 
breakthrough U) be described a.s 
the Government’.s surrender of its 
incomes policy. For to have the 
dignity of surrendeiing you have 
at least got to put up a token 
fight. 


Some of the past six months' wage settlements . 


Industry 

Settlement 

Number of 
wofkers 
2t0,000 

Local government white 
collar 

7.2-11.8% in 2 stages 

Aug. '69 and ’70 

Clearing bank clerks 

7-10.57c., backdated 
to 1.7.68 

153,000 

NHS service staff 

Various increases from 

2.5-15,97c. -f improved 
overtime from Nov. 1969 

260.000 

Coal miners 

increases from 9/- to 

27/6 a week 4 
reduction in hours for 
surface workers 1.11.69 

260,000 

General printing and 5-6% t incraesed 

provincial newspapers minima 19.12.69 

... the crop of the first 2 weeks this year . . . 

165.000 

Industry 

Settlement 

Number of 
workers 

Building 

11% by Fab. 1970 

6.2% by Nov. 1970 

8% by June 1971 

1.1 million 

Building brick & allied 

57d from end-1969 

30,500 

Gas manual workers 

147u on basic wage 

60,000 

Electricity non-manual 
workers 

107o f improved 
conditions 

50,000 

Water supply workers 

157o on earnings 
(217o on basic) from 

1 12.69 

28,000 

Furniture manufacture 

57o 4 other benefits 

82,000 

Footwear manufacture 

5.6-6.5% from 

March 1970 

70,000 

Multiple retail footwear 3 57o on earnings 

... and claims pending or in the pipeline 

35,000 

Industry 

NHS doctors, dentists, 

Claim 

Number of 
workers 

nurses 

20-50 7o 

360,000 

Retail workers 

Average 6.87tt demands 
due soon 

3 million 

Teachers 

+ £135 

320,000 

Merchant seamen 

Up to 507o on basic 

80,000 

London docks ] 

Wool & allied trades | 

pay 

18,500 

110,000 

Rubber manufactu/e 
Heavy chemicals 

Biscuit manufacture J 

1 Substantial increases 

90,000 

60,000 

55,000 

Local government white 
collar 

Ford car workers 

10-207p 

225,000 

387o 

46,000 


Major pay claims are also expected in the near future from half-a- 
million-plus civil servants, 300,000 British rail workers, 305,(X)0 Post 
Office workers, and 92,000 police 


The rise and fall of the National Board for Prices and 
Incomes 


April. 1965-JtJly. 1966 
July, 1966-December, 1966 
January, 1967-June, 1967 


July, 1967-March. 196S 


March, 1968-December, 
1969 


January, 1970 


By July, 1970 


Voluntary " norm," nominally of 

3-3r^- 

Standstill: no increases in incomes, 
severely restricted price increases. 
Severe restraint: income increases 
supposed to be strictly linked to 
higher productivity or ow pay ; 
otherwise nil " norm." 

Moderation . zero " norm," but 
exceptions for improved produc¬ 
tivity and low-paid workers. 

Prices and Incomes Act, July 1967, 
laid down Government’s delaying 
powers on price and wage 
increases for up to seven months. 
Delaying powers on prices and 
wages increased to 12 months 
Overall annual ceiling of 3i7o 
for dividend increases, wage and 
salary rises, but above-the-ceiling 
increases on productivity grounds. 
However, in practice government 
stopped referring pace-setting 
increases to board. 

Maximum delaying powers reduced 
to four months. Range of 2\ to 
44% supposed to be norm for 
most pay settlements. 

To be merged wtth the Monopolies 
Commission Into the Commission 
for Industry and Manpower. 
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Consolidated Statement of Condition, December 31, 1969 


DIRECTORS 

WILLIAM H. MOORE 

Chairman of the Board 

LEWIS A. LAPHAM 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

ALFRED BRITTAIN III President 

CHESTER BAYLIS, JR. 

Executive Vice President 


LEE S. BICKMORE 

Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
National Biscuit Company 

JOHN W. BROOKS President 

and Chief Executive Officer, 
Colaneso Corporation 

JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, 3rd 

Chairman of the Board, 
Philip Morris Incorporated 

RICHARD C. DOANE 

Former Chairman of the Board, 
International Paper Company 

KEMPTON DUNN Director of 

various Corporations 

C. WADSWORTH FARNUM 

Senior Vice President 

PAUL A. GORMAN President, 

Penn Central Transportation Company 

PLATO MALOZEMOFF President 
and Chairman of the Board, 
Newmont Mining Corporation 

WAYNE C. MARKS 

Director of various Corporations 

WALTER A. MARTING President, 
The Hanna Mining Company 

WILLIAM F. MAY 

Chairman of the Board, 
American Can Company 

HERMAN C. NOLEN 

Director of various Corporations 

PHILIP D. REED 

Director of various Corporations 
and Former Chairman of 
General Electric Company 

FRANCIS C. ROONEY, JR. 

President, 
Melville Shoe Corporation 

ANDREW W. TARKINGTON 

Vice Chairman and Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, 
Continental Oil Company 

WILLIAM T. TAYLOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
ACF Industries, Incorporated 

WALTER N. THAYER President, 
Whitney Communications Corporation 

E. CLINTON TOWL 

Chairman of the Board, 
Grumman Corporation 

THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 
Chairman of the Board, International 
Business Machines Corporation 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks.$2,720,165,000 

Securitie8->U. S. Government. 438,595,000 

—States and Political Subdivisions . . . 612,871,000 

—Other . 71,615,000 

Loans (Valuation Reserve included below under “Reserve") . 4,788,797,000 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 58,693,000 

Customers' Acceptance Liability. 123,478,000 

Other Assets. 254,974,000 

Total Assets. $9,069,188,000 


L. I A B I L. ITI E S 

Deposits—Demand.$4,507,438,000 

—Time. 3,302,372,000 

Total.$7,809,810,000 

Funds Borrowed. 365,890,000 

Banks’Acceptances Outstanding. 124,491,000 

Reserve for Taxes and Accrued Expense. 70,916,000 

Other Liabilities. 106,604,000 

Debentures of Affiliated Company 5% due 1986 . . . 20,000,000 

Total Liabilities. $8,497,711,000 


RESERVE 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses. $ 104,619,000 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Notes 4V4% due 1988 . $ 76,000,000 

Stockholders’ Equity: 

Capital Stock (Par Value $10 par share) . ......$ 90,886,000 

Surplus. 201,600,000 

Undivided Profits. 98,372,000 

Total Stockholders’ Equity. $ 390,858,000 

Total Capital Accounts.$ 466,858,000 


Total Liabilities, Reserve and Capital Accounts . 


Assets carried at $381,702,000 on December 31, 1963 
were pledead to aecure deposits and for other purpoees. 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A Recession with Full Employment 

Politically and socially it has been fine that unemployment in Britain and the United States has 
stayed low this winter. But the economic implications have been less good — particularly in 
the United States where there has at last been a small easing of credit controls 


Thursday’s news that 629,000 people in Britain were out 
of work on January 12th has particular significance. This 
probably represents the peak winter count. Under normal 
weather conditions, if there is such a thing, the February 
figure may be a few thousand more or a few thousand less, 
but there should be little in it either way. After then, until 
August, total unemployment can be expected to fall, even 
if the so-called “ seasonally corrected ” figure rises. 

So the restraints on the British economy have not caused 
unemployment to snowball into the “ three-quarters-of-a 
million at the winter peak ’’ which some people once feared. 
This month’s count represents 2.7 per cent of the labour 
force: a rate reached, or nearly reached, in the three previous 
winters. Only in December in the past five months was there 
an increase in the seasonally-corrected figure, leaving today's 
rate still below what it was during the summer of 196H. 

Unemployment is still far above the figure of “ between 
and 2 per cent ” which is the maximum that Mr Wilson 
indicated he would tolerate when he introduced his squeeze 
measures way back in julv, 1966. But it is below what most 
people would have expected, given that the rist‘ in 
production has been held below the rise in pnxluctive 
capacity for so long. Britain’s latest index of industrial 
production, for November, has regained the falls shown since 
July ; but the tptal for the three months to November 
was 1.1 per cent lower than in the three preceding months, 
and no higher than it had been at the end of last year. 
Fundils once used to prophesy that unemployment was bound 
to go up unless industrial production rose in Britain by 4 per 
cent a year. The confounding of this prophecy has reduced 


the political pressure on Mr Jenkins to reflate too early in 
this pre-election year ; it is one reason why Britain’s Bank 
rate still stands at 8 per cent. 

If the containment of unemployment in sluggish Britain 
seems surprising, that in America is even more so. It is now 
officially confirmed that growth in the great American 
economy was brought to a complete standstill in the fourth 
quarter of 1969. Ti-ue the value of gross national product 
still rose by $10.3 billion, to $953 billion, but fractionally 
more than the whole of this rcpn‘sented price increases, 
running at 4J per cent (all figures in annual rates). Perhaps 
without the strike at General FJectric, real gnp might 
have risen by ^ or i per cent, again at an annual rate. 
Even so, there has been a sharp, .shuddering braking from 
the per cent nal growth rate that America was still 
enjoying in the .second quarter of 1968. Yet unemployment 
in the United States, after signs of an upturn in the autumn, 
was back to a seasonally adjusted 3.4 per cent last month. 
The 3.5 per cent for 1969 as a whole was the lowest annual 
figure since the Korean war. Moreover the changes that have 
occurred on the unemployment n)lLs have been precisely the 
opposite of those that had been predicted. Instead of the 
negroes being the first to suffer in “ Nixon’s recession,” 
unemployment among them is unusually low by past 
.standards. It Is only among the adult blue-collared whites 
that there have been loss(*s of jobs. 

On political and social grounds, both Mr Wilson and Mr 
Nixon must thank their lucky stars. High unemployment is 
dangerous firewood at any lime, and both must have feared 
that this winter might bring .some bonfires. Apart from 
anything else, the labour exchanges report that unemployment 


Growth and unemployment 

Unemployment (as per cent of labour force) in each quarter is shown against the per cent change in the gross domestic product (gross 
national product for the United States) from the previous quarter, expressed at annual rates. All figures seasonally adjusted 
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trnds 10 go to a naturally higher level, in n^iation to output, 
than it used to do, because' the giort widespread compensation 
given- to those sacked (in Britain through the stale-run 
scheme for redundancy payments and in America through 
guarantees written into individual contracts) encourages more 
(lilly-dallying over job changes. So relief idl round among 
the politicians. But the reasons for, and some of the ewnomic 
con.secjiK'uces of, un< rn])loyrnent u rnaining so low this winte r 
may be h'ss palatable. 

Parallels 1m twee-n the* two counlrie's’ e'xperieiue- .should not 
bt‘ pres.se(l loo hard. One of the catches in Britain, where 
the’ lurmbeT of people of w'orkirig age no longer increases 
year by year, i.s that emiployme-nt has been on a gradual 
decline- for over two years eNe’n while' re'ce)rTl<’d unemployment 
has re-maiiied stable', 'riu- jrarticular way in which unemploy- 
rrrenl is measured, by the* numbers reported at labour 
e.xchanges, means that the* count e’xcludes married women 
.md pe’nsione'is not entitled to uiiempleryment j)ay who arc' 
resting until times are- be tter. For this and other reasons, the 
British figure- is always below the American one* ; on American 
(lefinilieins, British iinemploymeiil is probably .slightly the 
highe'i at pre’seiil, somewhere' near 4 ])e‘r cent. So the fact 
that in Britain urrc‘mplo\me*nt has not risen wiiile* output 
has been llaltish elfu's nert ne'C(‘.s.sarily imply a fall in 
j)roductivily. Indeed, there is .some* e'videne'e that at least 
until the* middle of 1969 output pe'r peTsoii in British industry 
was still rising, although not at the sparkling lali' which 
Mr Wilson elaimed in 

In the liiile'd States, on the other hand, it is only in the 
])asl few rntinlhs that employment has slopped grow'ing and 
in manufacturing has slightly deere-a-setl. In the- first six 
months of lejb^ total employment in America was still 
growing very rapitlly. In consecjuence-, over the year as a 
whole, wnth essentially no change in une inployment and a 
rapidly slowing e'conomy, Ameriea’s civilian labour force 
increased by j millions, the largest annual gain since >947. 
Fv<*n though the work week and overtime have bet'n reduced 
recently, the‘re is no doubt that American productivity has 
fallen. 

I'his is a new phenomenon. Ame*ricari emplfiye'rs have 
ii.'ually bee'll sharper than Briti.sh employers at laying-off 


people during even mini-recessions. On one theory the norm 
for mo.st of the 1960s was for there to be a year’s lapse 
be fore unemployment in Britain responded in full to changes 
in output, but only a lapse of about four months in America. 
Now it looks as if labour hoarding may have become an 
American disease too. Why ? Partly, probably, because of 
employers’ increasing fears of the social consequences of 
sackings. It is now- anti-American to increase unemployment 
among black people, c.specially black teenagers. But another 
important factor has been di.sbelief that the Nixon Admini¬ 
stration will really allow a recession to go on for long. 
American employers are determined to have spare labour 
ready for the upsurge seen around the comer. And this 
hoarding of labour is one of the reasons why Mr Nixon’s 
mini-recession is not having the effect in slowing down 
inflation on which his advisers had counted. 

Wage demands in America, as in Britain, are reaching 
astronomic levels. ILven the more moderate (jf the claims 
currently being negotiated are for annual increases of 10 
per cent or more. If unemployment were higher, most of 
.Mr Nixon’s adviser?? believe that these claims would be a bit 
less aggressive. In any case, by hoarding labour while output 
falls, employers are making a straight addition to their costs 
which is bound to add another notch to the price .spiral. 

This is one reason why a relaxation of the money squeeze 
in America has been so long delayed. There has been a 
small relaxation this week. I'he Federal Reserve is at last 
allowing commercial banks to pay .something more like thc' 
market rale for time deposits ; this should lead to some 
increase in lhe.se deposits, and thus in money supply. But the 
Fed is still very worried about inflation, and mo.st unwilling 
trr give any general sign of credit relaxation or a go-ahead 
for re-expansion. It lias been prepared indeed to sit aside 
w'hile America has betTi in danger of getting the woi??! of 
ail w'orlds : it has appeared to be slipping into a recession 
without any let-up in price incretises (consumer prices rose 
y.t per cent, annual rate, in December). The hope must be 
that Anurican busines.smeii may now be persuaded that a 
mini-recession has arrived. A direct sign of that would be 
a .small rise in unemployment and that is what, paradoxi¬ 
cally, the Nixon Administration should now^ want. 


IBM's Jittery Investors 

International Business Machines may not have been completely frank in explaining 

its disappointing fourth quarter results. But its long-term prospects are still very good, thank you 


Is the mighty IBM on the ,skids ? F’or the first lime in 
more than a decade, its quarterly earnings failed Kj show- a 
gain. They actually declined by 0.6 }>er cent during the 
fourth quarter of 1969. Wall Street reacted immediately and 
IBM .stock fell by in two days’ trading. On the third 
day it rose by $6.50 l)ut some brokers still .see a period of 
prolonged weakne.ss ahead. One* large Wall Street house 
e.stimates the stork’s resistance le\'el ’’ at roughly $100 

less than it was selling at niidwTck. If IBM were to fall 
to $250 much of America would weep. The stock w'ould 
carry not only most of the so-called “ glamour ” group with 
it but also a good par t of the entire American market. 

This is not likely to happen : the confidence of the Ameri¬ 
can investor is still too high. But, even so, IBM’s explanation 
for the profits dip fails to convince completely. The company’s 
chairman, Mr Thomas J. Watson, Jr, says the 1968 figures 
were swollen by an unusually high number of outright com¬ 
puter sales, w^hich bring in income all at once instead of 
spreading it over a number of years as rentals do. Clross 
incomjGjt rentals and services rose by about 15 per 


cent during 1969, and, according to Mr Watson, this is the 
most significant figure. He is likely to be right, but there 
may be other factors at work which he has never mentioned. 

The first is “ unbundling ”—thc .splitting of hardware pric¬ 
ing from .software and services—which IBM announced for 
the LInited Stales last June but w'hich did not go into effect 
until the beginning of this year. There is little doubt in the 
industry that unbundling, far from opening the door to IBM’s 
competitors, will result in rnoie profits for IBM once the 
customers accept it, as they undoubtedly will. But for the 
moment it appears to have confused some computer users 
and they are taking a wait-and-.see attitude while IBM spells 
out its new policies. One large American computer user 
recently described his feelings this way : “ When I bought 
IBM computers, I bought them not because 1 thought they 
were the best machines on the market but because of IBM’s 
umbrella of backup services. If I’m not buying that umbrella 
any more, what am I buying ? ” 

Mr David Butler, a management consultant at Urwick 
Diebold Ltd, thinks there is another possible reason for 
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some IBM customers holding back their orders ; they may 
be waiting for the company to introduce a new generation 
of machines. The present generation, the 360 series* was 
announced in 1964 and Mr Butler thinks that for marketing 
reasons IBM must announce something new soon. Other 
observers doubt this, claiming that a new generation of 
machines would be too disniptive to the industry. According 
to them IBM will hang on to the 360 series indefinitely, 
gradually updating the machines bit by bit. Mr Butler 
admits that IBM could take this approach but says some 
of the technological innovations in the offing would be 
revolutionary no matter how they were introduced into the 
machines. He also avers that IBM has been slow to get 
into the time-sharing business, where America’s General 
Electric still enjoys a substantial lead. 

Besides IBM’s poor earnings showing, its shares were pmb- 
ably too high before the announcement. They stood at $387, 
and only a very good announcement would have kept them 
at that level. But even at $350 or so, the level they fell 
to, they have a long way to go before they touch the 1969-70 
low of $291. 

In the medium and long tenn IBM and its jittery investors 
should have little to worry about. During the 1970s the 
world market for computer hardware and software is going 
to grow like Topsy, making the computer indiistr>' one of 
the largest industries in the world. And you have to search 
hard to find anyone who sees IBM with a greatly diminished 
share of the market. But this is a situation where figures 
dramatise events. The 1969 American market for c(3m- 
putcr hardware and software is estimated at $9,400 million. 
By 1980 it will have grown to about $40,000 million, in 
the opinion of Mr Dick H. Brandon, the piesident of Brandon 
Applied Systems, one of the most successful American soft¬ 
ware companies. IBM should retain 60 to 70 per cent of 
this market, which, when added to sales around the world, 
should give it a turnover of about $32,000 million. This 
total compares with IBM’s 1969 turnover of $7,197 million, 
up from $6,888 million in 1968. 

Mr Brandon cannot see anyone taking much business 
away from IBM. On the hardware side he thinks the major 
American computer manufacturers will keep the market 
shares they now have, with few dramatic changes. In soft¬ 
ware, he predicts no one will be able to compete head-on 
with IBM’s standard programming packages. Someone may 
make a better package than IBM makes hut he doubts 


if they will be able to sell it in competititm with IBM’s 
huge ot^anisation, which in the United States now includes 
12,000 salesmen and 8,000 systems engineers. Software com¬ 
panies, Mr Brandon thinks, will make their living by offering 
specialised programmes not found in the IBM range. 

But, he goes on to say, many of the 2,500 American 
software companies will find the going rough in the 1970s, 
despite the fast growth in the software market. And there 
will be many failures and many mergers ; by 1980 ho 
predicts that there will be only five American software com¬ 
panies with annual sales of more than $250 million. 

Why is computer software expected to lift off like this ? 
Software really means applications, which call for increasing 
ingenuity and sophistication on the part of the men and 
women who adapt the data proces.sors to new tasks. The 
computer industry' has enjoyed a tremendous growth in the 
1960$ and, while most of this growth has been legitimate, 
some of it has resulted from mere fashion. Innumerable 
companies have bought computers they could not strictly 
justify because they wanted to appear progressive. Others 
thought they could justify them but found, after expenditure 
of much time and money, that they were the victims of cruel 
illtisions. They expected the computers to do much more 
sophisticated things than they could do. Or they thought 
more tasks could be reduced to numbers than in fact they can 
be. Or they overestimated the amount of routine work they 
had available for a computer, with the result that expensive 
machines often sat around underulili.scd. 

But if the 1960s were the age of romance for computers, 
the 1970s should be the age of reality. Customers are 
becoming increasingly hardheaded. IBM will continue to 
dominate the industry but the field will remain dynamic. 
Despite the high casually rate, software companies will con¬ 
tinue to blossom. Big computer organisation.s have at lca.si 
one inherent contradiction. To operate, they require large 
numbers of bright, highly educated people. But many 
bright, highly educated people do not like working in big 
organisations, which tend to be bureaucratic. (More than 
tend, critics of IBM would say.) So they are always looking 
to establish their own firms, and the .software boom will 
give them their chance. Many will find they would have 
done better to be stifled by bureaucracy. But for the small 
team that can satisfy a specialised applicatk)n better than 
anyone else, success will be glittering. 


On Flatfish Farm 

If fish can be farmed as poultry now are, they obviously ought to be. 
And they don't taste at all bad, either 


Britain’s 1,100 trawlers arc running out of fish to catch. The 
tonnage landed in 1970 is expected to be ’.0 per cent down 
on last year—and the same goes for Iceland and Norway. 
And for the past year the siirdiric canneries in Portugal 
and the massive fish protein plants in Latin America have 
been ticking over waiting in vain lor the rich catches of 
the past. Every year bigger and more elaborately equipped 
fleets chase fewer fish, and as returns diminish it is l>eing 
realised that the oceans are no longer the unlimited reserve 
of food they were long assumed to be. In llic past decade 
whales have been hunted to near extinction ; the same could 
be happening now with white fisii, just as with herring. 

The fishing industry has previously consoled itself with 
the thought that if things got too bad it would be possible 
to breed fish in captivity and release them in ihcir thous¬ 
ands to grow in the sea and repopulate the depleted fisheries. 
This turns out not to be so. The mortality of the young fish 


has turned out to be prohibitively high : 30 per cent of 
the small fry releast'd into the Irish sea iu a pilot scheme 
a few years ago died in their first month. Grandiose schemes 
for raising large numbers of fish this way were quietly buried, 
for, apart from the lassc^s, it was discovered that to breed 
fish in tanks and then release them into the sea merely 
added an extra load of breeding expenses on to traditional 
fisliing costs. Now the idea of restocking the oceans has been 
replaced by something run much more on the lines of the 
ordinary land-based stock farm, where the fish arc confined 
witliin farm boundaries all their life. And this is a concept 
the fishing industry will find it hard to live with. 

Fresh water fish, carp, trout and the like, have been 
farmed in ponds and tanks since the Middle Ages but it was 
only at the turn of the century that the Japanese began 
to raise marine fish. They now lead the world in fish farming 
technology, with five government-sponsored farms and many 
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private ones that grow more than 500,000 tons of oysters, 
prawns and flatfish in the Inland Sea and on old salt 
farms. In Britain most of the work has been done by the 
White Fish Authority on a tiny budget that allows only 
£40,000 a year for research. But the authority has brought 
several projects almost to the marketing stage and, encouraged 
by this work, Unilever has begun a farm of hs own close 
by the authority’s in Inveniess-shire. 

Much of the research has gone into finding the right fish 
to farm. There is a big market for lobsters but they grow to(3 
slowly and, as they cat one another, cannot be kept in high 
concentrations. Herring, cod and salmon are difficult because 
they are long-distance swimmers by nature and become dis¬ 
traught in captivity. Flatfish, on the other hand, are aston¬ 
ishing : they grow quickly and, being rather placid, bum 
up little energy swimming around. They live in captivity 
at a density well over a thousand times as high as they do 
under natural conditions. Plaice, sole and turl:K)t will thrive, 
crowded five to the square fool, and $0 far without outbreaks 
of disease. They are said to be perfectly palatable, too. In 
experimental tanks using the warm water effluent of the 
Hunterston nuclear power station, plaice have been grown 
to a marketable size within 18 months, half the time it 
would take in the open sea. Hunterston pours out 300,000 
gallons of seawater a minute from it.s cooling towers at a 
temperature around 16 degrees centigrade. At the moment 
only a small amount of this is passed through the fisli tanks 
where the plaice grow rapidly, stimulated by the warm water 
and fed at an accelerated rate. 

If needs be, there is enough warm water discharged from 
Britain’s power stations to raise sufficient fish to supply 
approximately a quarter of the home market, equivalent 
to the catch of 250 trawlers. There is no sign that farms 
will be established at this rate but intensive fish farming 
could grow very quickly once a few remaining problems 
are sorted out. There are no predators, mortality rates arc 
low and actual catching costs arc nil. The fish can be grown 
close to the market, and supplied as demand dictates with 
no gluts and considerably fresher fish. Transport and storage 
arc greatly simplified. It might even be possible to farm fish 
right beside the main markets using the effluent of, say, 
London’s Battersea power station and the water of the 
proposed Thames barrage. But on the debit side the cost 
of building and maintaining the tanks is at this moment 
high, even though the tanks will probably be replaced in time 
by on arrangement of larger paddocks along the shoreline 
convicted out of nets or conceivably even fences of air 
buipps^ The heavy cost oi feeding the fish is the bigger 


snag. Almost all fish are carnivorous and a farm has to 
rely ultimately on an ocean catch for its feed. Thu? could 
make the exercise at least partially self-defeating and experi¬ 
ments are being made to convert the fish to a vegetarian 
diet. 

Range farms are one way of cutting costs. Young fish, 
artificially raised, arc released into an enclosed range of 
several acres like a loch or an inland sea, which is then 
stocked with a certain amount of food. Costs arc pnjpor- 
tionatcly lower but mortality is higher, and the fish take longer 
to grow to a marketable size. At the moment it is too early 
to say which system is better. The Japanese use each with 
profit and both the White Fish Authority and Unilever 
have begun to experiment with open range farms. 

But the most developed and profitable fish farms grow 
shellfish. Oysters and clams do not swim away and, since 
they cat plankton, do not need to be fed. Costs consist of 
sowing, thinning and cropping the farm beds. The market 
is huge and the profits are good. But Britain, again, has 
been slow off the mark. A hundred years ago oysters were, 
with tripe, one of the cheapest foods available in Britain. 
Pollution and disease have reduced the annual crop to a 
mere 5 million oysters, and even this depends on young 
oysters imported from the continent. It is this lack of new 
stock that has bogged down the industry. The White Fish 
Authority has now developed a regular supply of young 
seed oysters and isolated a particular New Ze^and strain 
that is fast growing and hardy. From its hatcheries in 
North Wales, the authority estimates that it could establish 
a supply of 100 million oysters a year. The market is certainly 
there ; in France where oyster farming is well established 
the crop is three times this size already. With modem 
techniques for keeping down disease and predators, an oyster 
can be grown on a cultivated bed within two years : twice 
the normal rate. But the oyster growers in Britain seem con¬ 
fined to a tiny luxury market and apparently have not 
gone after the huge demand in the tinned, frozen and export 
markets. 

The established fishing industr>% which pays for all this 
work, now feels threatened and is naturally distrustful. It 
can hardly be expected to embrace with enthusiasm a 
technique that threatens so much of its investment with 
obsolescence. It seems sensible that other food-processing 
industries, with more to gain from the work, should now 
assume responsitnlity for sponsoring this aspect of the White 
Fish Authority’s work. They would be likely to get things 
moving much faster than the trawlermen would want to 
do. 
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companies use 
BroomWIade 



Whcrt did we 90 wrang? 

We're not, in fact, too worried that three be found in industry throughout the world, 
out of Britain's top 200 companies don't making a name for themselves—a name for 
havea BroomWadecompressor. (Theydon't reliability, economy, service—the top name 
need compressed air). in air compressors: BroomWade. 

Even with a record like this, BroomWade For more information call High Wycombe 
aren't taking off the pressure: we are going 21181 or write to Broom and Wade Limited, 
even harder for export. Today, more and Publicity Department 157 Hig^h Wycombe, 
more big BroomWade ‘V stationaries can Buckinghamshire (Telex 83127). 

BrooiMlMe »imur jl. 
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Mrs Castle's new recipe: first 
catch your oligopoly 


rhe Crovpinnien't’.s targe?t for the new 
Cioinmission for'Industry and Manpower, 
wliicli is to spring |ylio(*nix-like from the 
ashes t>f ‘both the Monopolies (Commis¬ 
sion arul the National Board for Prices 
and Incomes, is summed up hy one 
phrase: “Oligopoly always involves 

possible dangers to the pu'blit interest." 
This nnnes from -the working paper on 
the CCIM released by the <ik>vernment on 
Thursday. 'Phe paper is for discmssion 
and, i't is being .sitrongly cmphasi.sed, 
alteration if necessary, after corrsultation 
with such interested Ixxiies as the Trades 
Union (a)rigress and the Confederation of 
British Industry'. 

The new commission, which the 
(iovernmen't hopes will be given the neces¬ 
sary parliamentary approval within six 
months, is to combine the pre.serw prices 
and incomes job of the PIB and the 
judicial ta.sk oif'tihe Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion, but with a inudh wider remit, it is 
said, and more searching powers, than 
would result from a mere combination of 
the two bodies' exi.sting powers. 'Ihurs- 
day's green pa[>er says: “ I'he Govern¬ 
ment believes that the growth of large 
indus rial units has weakened competitive 
forces and made it necessaryrto widen the 
area of public scrutiny.” 

The (.Jox ernnient thinks a situation now 
exists in British mdu.stry and commerce 
■in w'hidh traditional conipetiiive market 
forces arc no longer able to pnitcCt 
consumers from the domination of many 
industries by a small number of firms. 
Ministers claim, however, that there is 
no question of Mrs (Castle and her 
advisers having a shopping list of 
oligojx)l'ists for the CIM to pn^he once 
it 1>een esftablished (aiul a chairman 
found for it), and they emphasise that the 
present position of such bodies as the 
Restrictive Practices Court, tihe Indus-trial 
Reorganisation (llor{K)ration and the old- 
before-its-time Comin'ission on Industrial 
Relations will not be affected. 


Added 

definition 


ito 

of 


-the existing legislative 
i prinia faeie case of 
monopoly (control <^f one-third or more 
of the market) is a new' CIM codification. 
Undejfc tins it is not necessary to have a 
share 'to (l>e in a state of 


one- 


“ imperfect competition.” All major 
industiial firms (with £10 million or more 
capital) will l)c in the field of jjossible 
reference by ministers to the CIM. Accord¬ 
ing to the green paper, these firms number 
about 400. Although Mrs Castle's <pve~ 
liminary paper sweeten.s this situation hy 
emphasising the Government’.s acceptance 
that production must in many cases 
become concentrated in ever-larger unit.s 
a clash would .seem inevitable between tlie 
(JIM and the IRC, the state-spon.sored 
merger broker which has had a hand in 
creating a number of (jligopoly situations, 
such as the British Leyland motor merger. 

What has iK>t been included in the 
green paper, t>ut will presumably be 
conveyed directly to organisations with 
vested interests in the CJlM’s powers, is 
the much wider access to information 
which the C^dM will have. ITie Govern¬ 
ment believes strongly that the 1967 Com¬ 
panies’ Act did not give sufficient acci^ss u> 
all the information which commercial 
organi.sations might have at their disposal. 


Pensions 

At Eatanswill 


Both front benches put on a disappointing 
display at Monday's second reading 
debate i>f the National Superannuation 
Bill. Mr Crossman was at his electioneer¬ 
ing worst, proclaiming that his bill 
“ should be considered to be one o-f the 
:M’id tests in the election.” Luckily for him, 
it proibably won't be. If it were, nobody of 
anything approaching Mr Crossman's own 
level of intelligence would vote Labour 
at all. For Mr Crossnian knows quite 
well that his bill is an expensive fraud, 
designed to please present day workers by 
promising them that they need not save 
up for their own pensions, since future 
generations will pay for them. If the bill 
really took effect at -its target date in 
1972, its main con.sequencc would be to 
slow the growth of savings-generating 
occupational pensions schemas immedi- 
aftsely tliereafter; at))d every pound a ye^r 
shaved off what the level of saving would 



Does she have a shopping Nst ? 


Just what these disclosure-forcing reserve 
powers are is not clear at present. It is 
again.'^t ’these that ithc OBI, among others, 
can be expedted to fight mo.st strongly. 
Wliether Mrs Castle is as prqiared to 
change the ingredients in her latest 
economic recipe as is pre.sently claimed 
only time -can tell. 


otherwi.se have been will require the 
(jovernment then in office 'to add an extra 
jxmnd to Britain’^ already exces.'^ive level 
of taxation. 

It was therefore a relief that the Gon- 
servative.s, who are slightly the more 
likely party to be in power in 1972, 
specifically prorni.sed for the first time 
tha't 'they would repeal the pensiions part 
of Mr Crossman’s bill. But lx)rd Balniel 
then felt obliged to promise that they 
would implement Mr Grossman's pro¬ 
posals for widows, the long-tenn sick and 
disabled, and the attendance allowance 
for the most -seriously disabled ; and that 
they would put up the present state pen¬ 
sion at least in line with rises in prices, 
and consider giving a higher pension to 
those aged over 80. In other -words, the 
Conservatives -would not be as irrespon¬ 
sible as Mr Grossman ; but they would 
operate the existing and expensive 
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national insurance scheme in a still more 
expensive manner. I'here was no talk of 
devoting more of ithe social security fund 
to the really poor, through some sp^ics of 
the means-tested benefits that Mr Cross- 
man is playing politics against. The Tories 
seem to have been frightened off any 
humane system of means-testing, includ¬ 
ing for the time being any proposal for 
a negative income 'tax system, because 
they assume 'Mr Crossman is right in 
considering it to be politically unpopular. 
We will meet reality again after Eatans- 
will. 


Steel _ 

Higher prices 
approved _ 

The British Steel Corporation will obtain 
its higher prices without any reference to 
the Prices and Incomes Board—although 
the proposed increase of 12 per cent, equal 
to £iao million increased annual revenue, 
is to have 2 per cent lopped off as a sign 
of the CTOvcrninenfs good intentions to¬ 
wards price control. Although the Irea- 
sury is now expected to set a financial 
target of a lo per cent net retuni (after 
depreciation) on the £7^*^ million in pub¬ 
lic dividend capital which it holds in the 
BSC, the state steelmen are jubilant at 
having got their £100 million extra with¬ 
out investigation by the PIB. 

The acceptance of the prices by tihe 
Iron and Steel Consumers’ Council has 
almost certainly destroyed the case of 
those cabinet members who wanted to 
delay, and if possible decrease, the state 
steel increases which are expected to be 
followed by the industry’s private pro¬ 
ducers. After the representatives of such 
steel-intensive industries as shipbuilding 
and the canning companies had voted for 
the price rises, there was little that 
opponents could do. 

Wha'tever total price increase is finally 
allowed to the BSC (no announcement 


had been made by late Thursday), it is 
now clear that the state steelmen arc pres¬ 
sing on with plans to spend heavily on 
expansion. A total of £76 million is to be 
spent on two of the country'.s largest strip 
mills, the Spencer works near Newport, 
Monmouthshire, and the Ravenscraig 
works in Lanarks^liire. At the Welsh works 
a total of £42 million is to go into expand¬ 
ing ironinaking capacity to allow strip 
output to rise from the present 2.2 million 
tons capacity to 3.5 million. At the 
Scotti.sh strip mill, tiie present 1.5 tnillion 
ton capacity will rise to 2.3 milli<,»n tons 
at a cost of £34 million. Although it will 
be 1973 before either plant receives the 
benefit of the new BSC investment, the 
£76 million should end the handicaps 
from which the British .strip steel pro¬ 
ducers have suffered since political 
pressures during the 1930s jnadc it 
necessary to develop two small mills 
rather than one giant-sized plant. 

Despite the pleasure whicli the BSCi! 
investment must bring to the regional 
economies of Wales and Sa>tland both 
developments will stop the pressure l)eing 
mounted there for even further BSC^ 
expansions in the regions. I'he Scots are 
.still concerned at the disenchantment of 
the BSC's London headquarters over 
the plans for a completely new Scottish 
steel centre to Ik: based on tlie deep-water 
berth facilities of the lower Firth of Clyde; 
while Welsh intere.sts are aware that their 
principality contains within it a numbei 
of oibs(jle.sccnt plants which the BSC would 
dearly love to dose. 

Although the BSC^ is now committed to 
investing more than £i billion by 1973 
it is clear that the present refutbitfliing 
is merely sprucing up the industi7 for its 
real test of the 1970s. The question is : can 
it profitably penetrate into a wider 
European market ? Here its present price 
levels, as shown on the. accompanying 
Chart, would indicate that most common 
market steel user's might be delighted to 
get a bigger share of what af)peais to 
Ijc a low-priced law material even after 
the correct price increases have been 
added. 


Clothes 

From rags to riches? 

Fhe little Neddy's report* on clothing is all 
very well so far as it goes, which i.s a long¬ 
term market forecast, but it does not 
attempt a detailed study of the structure, 
production methods and organisation of 
the industry' in the way that the cotton 
and wool textile reports did. Presumably 
♦he fragmented clothing industry (“ rag- 
trade " is bad for the image) did not fancy 
a thorough going over. But this is ju.st 
what is needed. 

At lea.st, however, the basic facts about 
the industry have been collated. 

They are : 

Pay. Women make up 83 |>cr cent 
of the labour force, and their average pay 
is £10 12s per week—with around 36,000 
full-time adult women earning less than 
£9. Not surprisingly the labour force is 
declining—by 1.9 per cent a year. To 
halt the decline and attract labour, wages 
in real terms will have to go up by 30 per 
cent by 1973 and 70 per cent by 1978— 
far aln)V(‘ the expected increase for all 
industry. 

Productivity. The market in Britain 
is expected to rise by 2J per cent a year— 
slightly slower than consumers’ expend¬ 
iture ; pn>portionately lesw money U spent 
on clothes as people Ijecome richer. To 
cof>e with this growth of demand with 
the .same, but more highly paid, labour 
force and to keep prices down to the same 
level needs a productivity rise of about 
3 per rent a year. Between 1961 and 1967 
|)roductivity grew by 2.7 per cent a year. 

Imports. If this level of productivity 
is not attained, there will be a flood of 
imports. They have already grown from 
£26 million to £108 million over the past 
10 years, and the rlieaper ends of the 
shirt, jacket, trouser, and dress markets 
are extremely vulnerable. The answer is 
to trade-up. 

Exports. The report optimistically 
j-eckons that exports can he pushed up 

*Y(mr FuUirr in Clothing. HMSO iT)*- 
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from 1968's £91 million and even ri^ht 
the clothing trade lialance. I'he main 
area of grovirth is in female outerwear if 
attention is given to the cniciaKactors of 
quality and marketing.’* 

Ha.s the industry the ability to respond 
to the challenge ? Its suppliers in the 
textile industry are becoming increasingly 
powerful and cohesive ; and its customers 
are becoming more concentrated— 
niultrple and variety chain stores now take 
nearly half of its sates. Squeezed in the 
iniddie, the clothing industry would seem 
to be too fragmented to hold its own. 
According to the PIB report there are 
some 11,000 establishments employing 
44o,0(K) people, 47 per cent of them 
working in firms with fewer than 100 
employees. . To some extent smallness is 
an advantage in the fashion-conscious 
parts of the trade, but the large retailers 
complain that there is a shortage of 
suppliers who can turn nut mass quantities 
of garments of suitable quality. 

It is too soon to say yet whether the 
industry ought to lie further integrated 
with its suppliers or customers or whether 
it ought to form larger units. For one 
thing the statistics are abysmal. The little 
Neddy has already started further studies 
on the shirt and overalls sectors and the 
industry should be spurred by these and 
the global reports into co-operating on 
further sectoral studies. In this context, the 
exercise licing worked on hv all the textile 
and clothing little Neddies to produce 
a flow chart showing the connection.s 
lietween all fibres, processes and end-uses, 
without heed to traditional industry 
division.^, will be extremely helpful. 

Beagle 

Waiting at the 
church 


Reports that the Messerschinilt con.sortiuin 
has lieen holding (although denying it) 
discu.ssions about a possible takeover of 
Beagle Aircraft began around Christmas 
and, like other talks Beagle has had with 
Ling-leinco-Vought from the United 
States, turned on acquiring Beagle designs. 
There is a marked reluctance on the part 
of all comers to buy Beagle itself. This is 
understandable. I'he light, private aircraft 
business where aircrah sell for £10,000 
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and under is a small-iiiargin industry 
where profits depend on quantity produc¬ 
tion of mass-produced designs. Dispersing 
production among several factories in 
different ermntries is no way to go about 
it. In the Ignited States the profit maigin 
on srnne light aircraft in Beagle*s class is 
as low as $17, and the companies that 
turn them nut by the thou.sand do not 
find it a wildly rewarding business. 

When Beagle wa> formed, under 
Pressed Steel auspices in the early 1960s, 
it was in the hof>e that motor industry 
techniques could be grafted on to the exist¬ 
ing production facilities of the light air¬ 
craft companies that were absoiix^d into 
the Beagle framework, but that hope never 
materialised: nor did the designs that 
Beagle originally planned to build. It wa.^ 
not until 196B. by which time Beagle had 
been taken over by the Government, and 
new managers appointed, that it began 
U) loc»k as if Beagle had something worth 
building. The design the Americans and 
(rernians were lioth after is the light, 
two-scat Bulldog military trainer evolved 
from the civil Pup aircraft and which 
could, proficrly converted, make a par¬ 
ticularly gcMid two-seat light private air¬ 
craft. American LTV, which has been a 
traditional military' aircraft builder Innh 
l>cfore and since it became a conglomer¬ 
ate, has been buying into the liglit aircraft 
businesM and wanted the Beagle design to 
complete its range. Mcs.ser$chmitt is also, 
through a series of mergers, in the light 
and private aircraft market. 

'Fhe past year has seen a new readiness 
among aircraft manufacturers to license 
fi>rcign designs in preference to undertak¬ 
ing the heavy cost of development them¬ 
selves. Kven as famous an American light 
aircraft builder as Beech has struck a 
deal in Britain with Hawker Siddcley over 
the pnKluciion of executive jets, because 
it had n(» design of its own in a condition 
to be pul into prrxluction. But licensing is 
one thing, and as.siiming re.sponsibility for 
a floundering company in order to get at 
its blue-prints is another altogether. 

Ju‘i becau.se Handley Page’s American 
distributors took the company over in 
Older to maintain production of an air- 
<Taft for which they had already taken 
orders, it does not follow that sonic good 
fairy will come to Beagle’s aid too. The 
company is small; employment fluctuates 
between 900 and 1,500 at most ; its facili- 
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lies are split iDetween two factories at 
opposite ends of the country. And it has 
orders, including military orders from the 
Swedish army, that the British Govern¬ 
ment would presumably want to sec 
honoured before it agreed to Beagle’s sale. 
But as the company is in the receiver's 
hands, tho.se orders will presumably not 
he lionoured unless it is sold. I'he Crovern- 
merit’s con.sciehce would obviously rest 
more easily if a British manufacturer took 
Beagle over rather than one of its foreign 
.vuilfirs, but anyone knowing the difficul¬ 
ties would l>e reluctant to take on Beagle 
since the overheads of a normal aircraft 
busines.s tend to be heavier than the light 
aircraft market will hear. 

American banks 


Slotting in 


What Barclays Bank is doing in California 
—^muscling in on the domestic branch 
banking .system—the big Californian 
banks have yet to tr>' in Britain. Ip 
fact, with the notable exception of the 
Bank of America, they have been slow 
to show the flag in this country at all 
Now the Security Pacific National Bank, 
second largest by number of branches (it 
has 395) and one of America's big ten, 
has come to London : the branch was 
formally opened this week. But not, it 
would seem, with any burning ambition 
1(1 become a force in sterling markets 
once the lending quotas arc aboli.shed, 
again in marked contrast with .some of 
its New York-based compatriots. In each 
case the reascjn for what may seem like 
footdragging is really very different, 
namely that it has been a job and a half 
to keep up with the expansion of the 
home (Californian) market. 

Security Pacific did .spare a tliought 
for the developing international banking 
opportunities back in 196B, when it 
joined up with a British and two 
American partners to establish one of the 
successful London-based “multinationals," 
We.stern American Bank. In slotting in 
its own branch, with another in Tokyo, 
and possibly more to cotn.e on the con¬ 
tinent, it does not expect to be com¬ 
peting with the es.sentially merchant 
banking functions of its associate. Rather 
the idea is to offer a more complete ser¬ 
vice to the Californian customer, on the 
principle, as the chairman, Mr F'rederick 
l..arkin, explained, that if you are unable 
to give him everything he needs you are 
lialfle to lose. him altogether. A sub¬ 
sidiary function of the London branch 
will, if needed, be to help to mobilise Euro¬ 
dollars for repatriation to head office. 
But Mr Larkin emphasised that the 
branch has not been opened just to take 
care of liquidity requirements—^which, as 
it happens, is just as well seeing that 
these look like starting to fall away for 
American banks in general following 
relaxation of the Federal Reserve Board's 
regulation Q. 



for tho oMng 
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Motorways 

After the millennia? 

Now 'the first 1,000 miles of motorway 
are nearing completion, the Government is 
being pres^ for a new road programme. 
The Ministry of Transport is in fact 
due to give birth to a white paper on 
this before Easter, and has received nearly 
300 replies since it issued a green paper 
bist i^i^ing suggesting for discussion the 
idea of another 2,000 miles of motorways 
and other major roads over a 10 to 15- 
year period. Most replies called for 
additions raither )than deletions to the pro¬ 
gramme, and a House of Commons 
committee said recently that its imple¬ 
mentation should be accelerated. Britain’s 
idea of 2,000 miles compares poorly with 
the extra 5,000 miles of autobahnen the 
German minister of transmit, Herr Leber, 
recently promised by 1985. 

The German plans allow for ithe pro¬ 
vision of up (to 18 lanes on dense routes 
and a trebling of the total length of 
motorways, although there will be only 
twice today’s number of cars to use them. 
A number of parallel, duplicate motorway.s 
wiM be built, some of which will be 
reserved for private car traffic only, and 
more powerful engines will be used to 
speed up slow-moving lorries. Eighty-five 
per cent of the population will be within 
six miles of a motorway, and g8 per cent 
within 15 miles. 

The Soviet Union, by contrast, is 
dependling on public transport. It claims 
that 4,goo kilometres of new railway lines 
will be completed this year. 

Britain seems to be lagging behind on 
both road and rail developments. But some 
important new motorway links arc due 
to be completed soon. These include a 
through route from Lancadiire to South 
Wales (the M5-M6 continued west of 
Birmingham), and the Lancashire motor¬ 
way to Carlisle. But London, with the 
worst traffic problems, is to suffer a ten- 
yCar delay in the execution of its motor¬ 
way proposals. Evidently the authorities 
are going to solve the congestion by 
making the city even more uninhabitable 
for motorists. 


Docks 


Sinking in 


Two encouraging things have happened 
to Britain’s strike-prone and pld- 
fashioned ports industry. One is that last 
autumn’s shake-up in the top, manage¬ 
ment of the Port of London Authority is 
leading to realistic plans for rationalisa¬ 
tion. The other is that someone in the 
government is at last taking the initiative 
over labour disputes—Mr George Gat- 
tell, former personnel director of Rootes 
and one of Mrs Barbara Castle’s trouble¬ 
shooters at the Department of Employ¬ 
ment and Productivity. 

The PLA expects growth in bulk traf¬ 
fic, containers and palletised loads but a 
severe reduction in conventional general 
cargo, which at present accounts for 80 
per cent of its gross revenue. This decline 
will take place whether or not the dockers 
lift their ban on containers at Tilbury, lu 
five years, therefore, less than half the 
port’s 108 general cargo berths will be 
needed. As for the container traffic, the 
PLA has been .so far unable to persuade 
any container ship operator to come far 
up the river, and if London is to attract 
this traffic at all the facilities must be sited 
at Tilbury. To pay for modern facilities to 
attract those cargoes which might use 
London the PLA will have to sell redun¬ 
dant dock sites. 

Will the dockers accept this ? Manage¬ 


ment has apparently failed to explain its 
policies to the dockers with the re.su'lt that 
they are suspicious of what is going on. 
However, credit must go to Mr Cattell for 
doing some stern talking. He lias casti¬ 
gated the employers for their slow progress 
in implementing reformed working condi¬ 
tions, and the unions for letting in the law 
of the jungle. In some ports, he says, vir¬ 
tually nothing new has been done in the 
last year to estimate work in man-houi 
terms or to set perfomiance targets and 
measure results, ^me large employers still 
have no reliable records of the hours of 
attendance, of overtime or of work 
accomplished. Yet where such calculations 
have been done there have been some 
devastating conclusions. In one case that 
was examined k was found tha)t dockers 
worked for less than half the time they 
attended. This was partly their own fault 
and partly that of the weather but chiefly 
the iault of the haphazard scheduling of 
loads, sliips and facilities (which employers 
should try to do something about). 

Mr Cattell proposes that there should 
be less distinction between dock workers 
and the rest of industry. He Suggests that, 
though dockers were right to rely in the 
past on militant action, in the future they 
should regard themselves as highly paid 
specialists with the status and rewards of 
tlie permanent .staff man. This, however, 
appears to conflict with the conclusions 
of the Bristow committee, which has just 
proposed an outer zone round the Port 
of London within which goods can only 
be handled by dockers. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


WAGE RATES 


B«rc«ntBg» chine* trom : 


Jump of 2 per cent in December largely 
due to the engineering induetry* bringing 
index 6i per cent up on a year ago. 

LABOUR MARKET 

Nunibere wholly unemployed down in 
mid-January, but still up on a year 
ago. Unfilled vacancies dropped. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Recovery in production in November^ 
getting back to early summer level. Metal 
manuracture showed improvement after 
the etrike-hit months and the erratic 
engineering seriea equalled September'e 
high level. 
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The latest state^de ^roiq) 
slqq)ed qui^ly into Eun^ last 


You could have missed our group 
of four completely. 

We’re th€| ones in front who 
look a bit b^k^ish. Because we 
happen to bf‘ bankers, though we 
see ourselves as imaginative 
problem-solvers in world finance. 

You see, we represent America’s 
ninth largest bank. 

Security Pacific National Bank, 
withi'apsets over 6^ billion dollars, 
a California bank but we 


serve ninety of the top hundred 
American corporations. Many of 
them worldwide. To do this we’re 
expanding rapidly. 

Last year we opened a Tokyo 
office. To. complement our global 
network of correspondent banks. 

We’re now in London, To serve 
any major international corpora¬ 
tion who deals in Euro-currencies. 

And through our part-owner- 
ship of Western American Bank 


(Europe) Ltd.-the international 
merchant bank in London-we can 
arrange almost any conceivable 
form of financing. 

Perhaps our group could do just 
that for yours. 

Contact us at 18 Finsbury Circus, 
London E.C.2. Phone: 01-283 5211 . 



SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 
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International 


Not so clear which way the 
rates will jump 


Despite the hope that world interest rates 
would come down this week following the 
Anierican decision to raise the ceiling on 
rates governed })y regulation Q, the 
British (see page 39) sensibly refused to 
take the lead by moving Bank rate from 
its present 8 per cent. Internationally it is 
clear that, while rates may be over the 
top, they are not going to move down in a 
hurry. Domestically it would be absurd 
to impose yet a further constraint on bud¬ 
getary options by even faintly encouraging 
an outflow of funds. 7 'he pound at mid¬ 
week reached its best level for almost two 
years, at $2.4030, and it is in Mr Jenkin.s’s 
interest at the moment to keep it as strong 
as pos.sible. For the budget arithmetic is 
likely to suggest that there is not very 
much to give away this spring on tlie fiscal 
front. The authorities would be justified 
in encouraging a modicum of hot money 
to settle in London (particularly with the 
growth in world trade likely to be much 
slower). Tins means that British Bank 
rate must follow, not lead, the inter¬ 
national trend. 

And that trend is for the moment still 
rather obscure. In theory the raising of 
the regulation Q'ceiling in the United 
Slates should help to case Eurodollar rates. 
'I'his is because American banks have been 
unable to attract enough money through 
What is normally one of their main instru¬ 
ments, large corporation certificates of 
deposits, l)ecause of the 6.25 per cent 
ceiling on the rates they were allowed to 



pay Now this b raised to 7.3 per cent 
the decline of the CD market should at 
least slow down and banks .should have 
to turn less frequently to the Eurodollar 
market than they did last year. 

In practice there is not likely to be a 
dramatic fall in the costs of Eurodollar 
borrowing. The lift in the regulation Q 
ceiling is not enough to make Cl) rales 
competitive, although it may clieck the 
outflow from that market. And the 
underlying demand for inve.stment credit, 
lK)th in the United States and Germany, 
IS still very strong. The fact that a 
major distortion in the structure of world 
interest rates was being partially ironed 
out helped three-months Eurodollar rates 
to come down by \ per cent, to qj per 
cent, on Wednesday. But the reactum 
should not be much moie than that. 

'There is a further restraining factor 
coming from the other side of the market. 
It was touch and go this wek whether the 
German discount rate would be rai.sed 
from its present 6 per cent. It is still 
on the cards that it could be raised in a 
fortnight’s time. Although the Germans 
are .stronglv aware of the need to avoid 
doing anything to hold up international 
rates, or raise them further, the main 
ft»rce fd their debate is on the domestic 
front. Their economy is still at full stretch. 
But it may not he in three to six months' 
time. Cierriian commercial banks would 
prohahly prefer a rise in rates to a 
gentleman's agreement t<» restrict lending, 
which the Bundesbank has been advoci^t- 
ing. But Herr Schiller feels that a rise in 
rates, on top of the further squeeze on 
public .spending announced this week, of 
the order of DM2 bilHon, would amount 
to overkill. By mid-summer international 
interest rates ought to be coming down. 
So a rise in the German discount rate 
would probably be only temporary. But 
its secondary effects, for instance in push¬ 
ing up housing rents, could not be reversed 
with the same ease. 

Interest rates, however, are not the 
only i.ssue affected by a possible change in 
the flow of funds in and out of the 
Eurodollar market. There is also the issue 
of the American balance of payments, and 
the status of the dollar itself. This was 
a subject of discussion at the meeting 


of the OECD working paity 3 in Paris at 
the end of last week. Tlie .American fore- 
ca.si of a turn-around in their current 
balance of rather over $2 billion, to a 
suiplus of $1.73 billion in 1970, does not 
dispel fears that inflation will continue to 
eiode confidence in the dollar. A slacken¬ 
ing in the flow of funds into Ameriai from 
across the Atlantic will not help to revive 
this confidence : especially as many people 
think that the .American foreca.st of a 
comfortable current surplus is over- 
optinii*ilic anywav. 


Italy 

Hot spring 

Rome 

I’he view rhal Italy's labour troubles 
should be over, now that the autumn's 
major wage negotiations have been settled, 
IfKjks increasingly untenable. In the first 
place, there are .some 40 further labour 
contracts up for renewal, involving 2 
million w(»rkers. Secondly, there are a 
number of new strikes already taking 
place, or in the ofling. 'Pliis week there 
was a general .strike in western Sicily, 
although this was largely a protest against 
public indifference to the earthquake vic¬ 
tims in the Bel ice \ alley and the .squalid 
state of public health in Palermo. Thcio 
was also a national gas strike affecting 
130 cities. More .stoppages are expected 
next week. 

At the propaganda level, the war 
between indust^ali^t‘^ and trade union 
leaders continues unabated. The com¬ 
munist confederation, the CGTL, main¬ 
tains that hundreds of workers have l)een 
arrested after the “ Inrt autumn ” on 
charges relating to unauthorised assenibiv 
in the factories , the minister of the 
interioi lias tlenied any increase 'in arrests. 
On the ernphiyers' side Dr Costa, president 
of Confindustria, has sent a telegram to 
the prime minister prdtc.sting against a 
statute which was recently approved by 
the senate and which sets out the rights 
of workers in terms he dislikes. 

What the real struggle is all about was 
revealed at his annual press conference 
by the leader of the CGIL, Signor Agos- 
tino Novella, It is political in the wide 
rather than the partisan sense, as it has 
to be since the three main union con¬ 
federations are theoretically related to 
different political parties. One of the 
important points of his programme was 
for the. gradual unification of the three 







unions to continue. Essentially the unions 
are using the weapons of street demon¬ 
strations and strikes to obtain not only 
better industrial conditions—-on which 
they are fighting harder than ever l>eforc 
—but also to influence the creaky govern¬ 
ment machinery on such issues as housing, 
public health, and general economic 
policy. 

Behind the rhetoric there is a genuine 
economic debate, whether the vastly 
higher wages the unions are demanding 
will cause an economic collapse, as some 
employers are maintaining, or whether 
Italy is merely in the process of moving 
its labour costs, and profits, into line with 
those of other common market countries. 
Indicative of the left wing’s desire to 
fight economic alarmism is a conference 
on Italian capitalism and the international 
economy called by the communists in 
Rome this week. The new, non¬ 
exclusive approach to economic as well 
as political problems is l)eing emphasised 
by the party’s economic expert, Signor 
Eugenio Peggio, who has obtained the 
participation of Christian Democrats at 
what could be a significant debate. 

Shipbuilding _ 

Bespoke going out? 

European shipbuilders are watching their 
Japanese competitors with mixed feelings. 
Japan still builds half the world’s shipping 
tonnage, but lately its order books have 
been expanding only slowly, and there 
have been noises from Japanese yards 
that they no longer have the advantage 
of cheap labour (nor American finance, 
for that matter). But the fact that Japa¬ 
nese wages are rising lo per cent a year 
means that what is likely to come out of 
Japan at the end of its current attempts 
to save labour is an even more efficient, 
highly mechanised industry. Britain has 
now overtaken France and Germany, and 
moved into third place behind Japan and 
Sweden in the ship-building league, 
according to the figures of ships on order, 
published with The Motor Ship, But 
healthy order books do not necessarily 
mean a healthy industry, since orders are 
often taken at uneconomic prices, and 
many European shipbuilders arc making 
losses. 

Yet mechanisation has repeatedly been 
found difficult to apply to shipbuilding. 
The Japanese have had some success with 
long production runs, and so has one 
British yard, Austin and Pickersgill, with 
its mass-produced SD14 cargo vessel. This 
is sold like a car, with only minor scope 
for adjustments to customer specification. 
Now Upper Clyde Shipbuilders is trying 
to copy the idea with its new Clyde class 
of cargo ship, though here the customer 
has more scope for changing engine sizes, 
etc. 

Japan had the advantage of being able 
lo build modem yards from scratch after 
the War. Even so it made mistakes. It 
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decided it was easier to build a tanker 
on the flat in a dry dock, and built docks 
that in some cases could only take 
150,000-tonncrs, which is now too small. 
Europeans, using older yards, can build 
ships in two bits and join them in the 
water. Also the Europeans have led ship¬ 
building technology until recently. 

Now the Japanese, with their new 
found interest in saving labour, are taking 
a keen interest in numerically controlled 
plate-bending equipment, high-speed 
automatic welding machines with ultra- 
multiple electrodes, and mobile ship 
production rigs. One recent paper sug¬ 
gested that automated production of 
parts would be 10 to 20 times as produc¬ 
tive as conventional methods, and sug¬ 
gested a public corporation to make parts 
on a mass-production basis. Such Japa¬ 
nese shipbuilders believe that bespoke 
shipbuilding, which gives shipowners a 
tailor^iade, one-off job, instead of a low- 
cost mass-produced one, will largely die 
out. But the buying policies of shipowners 
militate against standardisation. P & O, 
the world’s laigest shipowner, shops 
around for each order separately to keep 
shipyards on their toes. It has just signed 
a deal to build cruise ships for long-temi 
charter to airlines, and these will have to 
be specially designed for loads of jumbo 
jet passengers. European shipbuilders 
assume the onus for change is on the 
shipowner, since he pays the piper, but 
some Japanese siiipbuilders believe it is 
actually their responsibility to design a 
mass-produced ship that buyers like. 

Shipping dreams 

Atlantic in two days 

Two novel ideas for new types of ships 
have come out of the United States. 
One of them is a proposal by General 
Dynamics for 170,000 ton nuclear- 
powered, submarine tankers to carry 
Alaskan oil under the ice at a lower cost 
than surface tankers. The other, from the 
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shipbuilding division of Litton Industries, 
is for a twin-hull vessel, powered by 
aircraft-type gas turbine engines or by 
nuclear energy, which could cross the 
Atlantic in two days. Construction costs 
would be higher than on conventional 
vessels, but Litton claims this would be 
offset by a 50 per cent lower power 
requirement. The catamaran shape, with 
its broad deck area, would be especially 
suited for containers, and iniltial tests 
indicate that roll, pitch and heave motions 
would be less than on conventional vessels. 
Litton’s research is still at an early stage, 
but sceptics will remember that a short 
time ago most people were pooh-pooih'ing 
the idea of barge-carrying vessels (known 
as Lash), the first of which is now in 
service, although still facing certain minor 
technical difficulties. 

Britain’s hovercraft invention shows 
how long the teething problems of 
new ideas can last. Not until last 
week did the British Hovercraft Corpora¬ 
tion feci confident enough to announce 
99 per cent reliability on its service in the 
comparatively calm waters of the Solent 
(British Rail, the operators, had thought 
fit to announce 99 per cent reliability some 
time previously), lire hover principle has 
found a number of unusual appheations 
on land (such as taking the place of bogey 
Wheels in big lorry loads, hoverpallets 
instead of fork-lift trucks for finger-tip 
control of cargo in confined spaces, and 
the moving of complete oil rigs in Alaska). 
But there are still a number of problem* 
to overcome with hovercraft. 


Research 

More talk 

There was a time not so long ago when 
the British and Europeans rarely talked 
about how to make money from tech¬ 
nology. Now they at lea^t talk and this 
at least is a good thing. A new group, the 
European Research and Development 
Organisation (Erdo), has just been set up 
to promote more discussion on how British 
and continental cxwnpanies can better- 
co-operaite on advanced technological 
projects. The unofficial group is composed 
of British MRs and industrialists and 
members of various common market com¬ 
mittees. It will study a scheme under 
which member countries would contribute 
to a central organisation, much as they 
contribute to the World Bank, that would 
sponsor worthy tcdhnological projects. The 
projects would be developed by indu^?trial 
concerns from member countries and 
the investment repaid from the profits 
realised by the resulting commercial 
products. 

The group will draw up a report for 
its next meeting in June and if this is 
favourable it will urge the respective 
governmenlts to press for the establi^iment 
of Erdo on a permanent basis. On the 
face of it, the scheme seems harmless 
enough. It .should provide employment 
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Whei6 

to bank 
in 

Bermuda 


The Bank of N. T. Butterfield & Son Ltd. 
is Bermuda’s oldest bank and has been in 
existence since 1858. Today it is 
taking a leading part in the fast developing 
role of Bermuda in international 
finance. It offers a complete modern 
Banking Service including: 

■ Management & trusteeship of 
International Funds. 

■ Incorporation of Bermuda based 
Companies 8z: Partnerships. 

■ Trusteeship of settlements. 

■ Comprehensive investment advice. 

The^BankonV.T 

^utteifieid 

& SonT/td. 

Hamilton Bermuda 


London Representative Geoffrey B. Clinch, 
10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Tel: 01-606 3574 
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think wdre 
lightly 
nnwedian 
equal in the 

Euro¬ 

currency 

market 

One fact separates the Overseas Branch of the 
Midland Bank from the other big international 
banks. 

Our experience is wider and goes back 
farther.' 

Today, when we arrange that currency loan 
(either direct, or through an associate or 
subsidiary—such as Midland Bank Finance 
Corporation) you can be sure that our extra 
experience in international markets is working 
on your behalf. 

Making certain, for instance, that the rate is 
competitive, and the currency the right one for 
your requirements. 

In an area where all the big banks might 
claim to be equal, we like to think we’re more 
than equal. 

Midlanil 
: Bank 
******* Limited 

^ Overseas Branch 

60 Gfaccchurch Street. London. EC3 
Telephone; 01 -606 9944 


Sucxxssflil 

investment 

needs 

concentration 

of knowledge,Iskill... And time 


If you, like ino.st piivate investors, lark the time and 
constantly rhaniririj^ up-to-date inlormation neressai y Idi 
the successful manai^eincnt ol your investments, yt)u’ll he 
interested in F.l.S. Personal Services. 

F.I.S. provide a team ofexperts workin.t^ in ctMicert 
under one roof to advise on every aspect of investment 
and financial iTianai>cment: portfolio management, lax 
planning, insurance, property and similar matters 
essential to the lormulation of an elfective financial policy 
planned to individual needs. 

Linked with this .service is the expert management of 
specialised Funds designed to create high levels of return 
on capital. 

First InvesdOTS 
and Savers 
PERSONAL 
SERVICES 

take the load off your shoulders 

♦For a booklet write to M. A Walker, (Ref KI/1) First Investors and 
*Savers Limited, 15 America Square, London, E.C.3. 01-488 4511 


A member of the J. H. V'avasscur C«roup of Companies 





If you have an international problem talk to thf Midland 
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for a number of well-meaning gentlemen 
and, who knows, occasionally die group 
may stumble on a good idea to support. 
But will it ever give birth 4 d a Xerox 
or an International Business Machines ? 
That is an unfair question to ask. Of 
course, the best ideas will continue to 
migrate to America, where they can 
emeige as commercial realities without 
having to pass through bureaucratic 
comnrietees. 
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Cocoa, at the top of the speculators' list 
of risky but profitable commodities for the 
past couple hi seasons, is showing its paces 
again. In the past two months prices have 
dropped about 25 per cent to around £320 
a ton on the London market, and there 
is a nasty smell of burnt fingers again. As 
late as last autumn the price looked solid 
at the £400 mark. There had been a 
production deficit for four seasons and 
manufacturers' stocks were down to one 
month’s requirements. On top of this there 
was a report of capsid damage to the 
Ghana crop)—about 40 per cent of world 
output—^and forecasts of a main crop only 
10 per cent above last season, around 
330,000 tons, Althou^ in Octo^r the 
United Nations Eood and Agriculture 
Ofganisation forecast production and con¬ 
sumption would be in balance at i ,311,000 
tons for this season, with the Ghana crop 
at around 365,000 tons, the trade plumped 
for the gloomier view. Prices moved 
sharply upwards. 

But as the weekly purchases of the 
Ghana cocoa board began to pile up, it 
gradually became obvious that dierc was 
more cocoa about than had been expected 
—a cumulative total of 3391985 
date as againrt 296/115 tons at this time 
last aeason^aiid qieculatofi set off a wave 
of selling. On the demand side in the last 
quarter of 1969 grindings were 6 per cent 
down on the previous year in the United 
States, the Netherlands and Britain, and 
almost 13 per cent lower in west Germany. 
Bemuse of the hi|^ cost of cocoa passing 
into manufacture in 1970, and with con- 
sumelr prices high, consumption is cxpiccted 
to iktaw a further drop this year to around 
i,296/>oo tons, nearly 4 per cent lower 
than 1969. Moreover manufacturers now 
carry much lower stocks as a matter of 
policy. Now that much of the apecuhaor 
interest ;iiBs been diaken out of , the maricct, 
prices' should be nSore Stable-Hnit one can 
never be sure. 


Malaysia 

Still booming 

Singapore 

Fears that the Malaysian economy—one 
of the more successful in South East Asia 
—^would be damaged by last May’s race 
riots and the continu^ racial tension 
between Malays and Chinese have so far 
proved largely unfounded. As the acting 
minister of finance, Tun Abdul Razak, 
showed when delivering the budget to 
a select audience in the continued absence 
of parliament, the country’s export 
industries continue to buoy up Iwth the 
economy and the government’s revenues. 
Rubber has sold on the average at 4 
US cents a pound rtiore than the Malay¬ 
sian government budgeted for. High 
prices have kept tin as Malaysia's number 
two export earner, while timber continues 
to increase its earnings in third position. 
And palm oil diversification is paying off 
much better than once seemed likely. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, Malaysia's 
balance of payments last year showed a 
surplus of over US $230 million and the 
foreign exchange reserves have increased 
to the equivalent of nine months* imports. 
'I'he political and racial upheaval of 
last May has effectively lowered the flow 
of imports as well as that of private 
investment. Unfortunately, as a result of 
the disturbances and the Anglo-Anzac 
withdrawal, defence spending has shot up 
again to 25 per cent of ordinary and 
developmental expenditure in the 1970 
estimates. It is unlikely to decline. 

The prospect is one of inflation in 
a country hitherto known for its stable 
currency. One of the main keys to the 
future will be Whether private investment 
picks up and whether 'Fun Abdul Razak’.s 
promise to intervene in the economy when 
necessary is wisely implemented—for laLs- 
scr faire tends to work in-favour of the 
Chinese, while intervention tends to mean 
encouraging the Malay.s. Politically, the 
government’s handling of affairs since last 
May has tended to discourage Ijotb com¬ 
munities. But the expor^t boom has 
encouraged the government. 
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European steel 

Waiting for the lean 
years 

Brussels 

I'lie European steel market is likely tp 
remain tight until at least the early 
summer. This is the view from Brussels, 
with the European curnmission forecasting 
this week that steel consumption in the 
community will still rise 6.5 per cent this 
year (after last year’s rapid 11 per cent 
growth). The steel firm.s do not disagree, 
it is hard to see how they could. 

I'he commission expects plant utilisation 
to drop slightly, from the giddy heights of 
90 per rent in 1969 to around 85 per cent 
in 1970. But this will still be the kind of 
pressure at which the big modern 
integrated plants like Sidniar can cruise 
with the profits rolling in, while the 
older works are overstraining their instal¬ 
lations. Even so, relaxed though they are 
about the first half of the year at least, 
the steelmen admit that the tide will turn 
in the end—and the really interesting 
question is which companies it will leave 
l>ehind. The steel companies are not ju.st 
catching up on their skimpy or non¬ 
existent profits of previous lean years : 
they are investing for the hard fights that 
are to come. With the scale of investment 
programmes getting bigger and bigger, the 
companies in the top league maintain 
that year-to-year ups and downs do not 
affect their investment decisions, or even 
their pn>grammes of execution. Hoogovens 
and Hoesch, for instance, had begun the 
planning which led to their joint project 
on the Rotterdam Maasvlakte site before 
the current boom began. 

This does not change the fact that, when 
the money is coming in at the rate it has 
been over the past year, a lot of new 
investment decisions are made. Another 
new set of figures reveals that 1969 was a 
record investment year for the common 
market’s steel industry, narrowly beating 
even i960. $1,850 million was invested, 
against $670 million in 1967 and only 
$338 million in 1966. The Germans 
accounted for $850 million, France $400 
million (without counting the ground¬ 
work on the new coastal compTlex at 
Marseilles-Fos) and the Dutch, which 
means essentially Hoogovens, the same 
again. Belgium and Italy reported 
decisions worth $100 million each. It is 
only over a period of some years that 
the results of the boom will show. The 
pressure for bigger plants, longer 
integrated and automated runs, and green- 
fields and deep-water sites, is stronger 
than ever. And it is the biggest and most 
modern Arms that seem most acutely 
aware that the costs of keeping in the 
race are going to go on rising. Only the 
biggest will survive. The story of link-ups, 
like that between Hoogovens and Hoesch, 
has a long way to go. 
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French steel 

Special partnership 

Pans 

After four years of almost continuous 
wooing, two of France’s largest producers 
of fine and special steels, Socicte des 
Forges et Ateliers du Creusot and Com- 
piagnie des Forges et Ateliers de La Loire, 
have finally announced that they intend 
to merge into a single company with an 
annual production of around 850,000 tons 
of metal. The agreement is prof^ably the 
last in the line of mergers w'hich has 
been taking place since 1966 under the 
impetus of a mcxlernisation prfvgramme 
that provides low-cost long-term state 
loans in return for an undertaking of 
reorganisation by the steel <'<»rnpanies. 

So far $486 million has Ijeen lent to 
the industry. The programme's impact 
has been most noticeable in the industrial 
heartland in the north r>f France, where 
the fragmented producers have now 
coalesced around two big groups, Usinor 
and de Wendel Sidelor. The effectiveness 


F/y with jumbo 

When Pan American's jumbo 747 failed 
to lake oO on what should have been its 
first, regular passenger flight, the leputalio?) 
of the American aircraft industry took a 
terrible knock. This was the second time 
within two weeks that an engine had failed 
at take-olT. Pilots say the overheating that 
made it nece.ssary to disembark all 
passengers, unload 15 tons of freight and 
find a replaceineni aircraft on Wednesday 
is unimportatit and occurs only during slow 
taxi runs and nevet in flight. Rut it is 
alarming enough for a very senior captain 
to turn back after starling his take-off run, 
on the first scheduled Right of the first 
basically new aircraft for more than 1:2 
years and in the full light of all the 
publicity an event like this attracts. A man 
ticed.«i to be both very worried and very 
tough-minded before* he takes such a deci¬ 
sion. .And tin* fault that is plaguing the 747 
could hit all jumbos for it appears to 
stem from certain basic features of the 
huge volume of art built into the design 
of the new generation of jets for jumbos. 

It takes remarkably little engine power to 
mil a 747 along the ground, with the 
inertia of all its ;^oo tuns behind it, so 
little ill fact that in a strong crosswiml 
the engines arc not running fast enough 
to pull in the air they need. The fuel 
mixture gets over-rich, overheats and there 
is a blow-back of flame which happened on 
Wednesday evening. Ihitil .someone comes 
up with a better idea, the only way to 
stop this is to increase* engine power in 
order to pull more air in, and at the 
same tunc to pul on more brake to stop, the 
aircraft from running away. This puts a 
dangerous heat load on the brakes and is 
obviously unaccepiablc in the long run. 

.Apart fiorn the \ery first flight of all, 
for which around 'j.ooo iwople applied for 
seats, and w'hich would have taken ofT 
with a full load of 3O2 seats (the replace¬ 
ment aircraft that eveiiiually took off to 
cheers some time aftei 2 a.m. the following 
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of the operation, timed fortuitously to 
coincide with a steep rise in world 
demand, is illustrated in the accompany¬ 
ing chart. Development has been 
rather slower in the east-central region of 
France, the second steel production centre 
which, because of it.s geographical isola¬ 
tion, could not be integratecl easily into 
the rest of the industry. The logic of a 
merger between SFAC, which is owned by 


morning w'as .still as full as makes no 
difference), bookings for 747 flights have 
been relatively slow corning in. The well- 
publiei.sed troubles with deliveries, air¬ 
worthiness ccriificaies and, most recently, 
enginr.s, may have .something to do with 
il, but so also has a certain timidity ^bout 
embarking in a vehicle that most resemble.s 
a .small flying cinema. 

Like cinemas, some seals are better than 
others. First class apart, with il.s lounges 
and sjiiral .staircases, the premium seats 
are probably the block that runs two 
abreast down one side of the aircraft, 
but not those too near the tail, which has 
a tendency to swish about, nor the extreme 
front nor behind the engines, where the 
ruiise level is above average. I..ca.st attrac¬ 
tive are the three abreast scats along the 
opposite wall. 'I'he large block of four 
.seats in the centre, with an aisle on either 
side, turns out to be more comfortable 
and less cramped than it looks; big men 
packed four abreast pas.sed'an uncomplain¬ 
ing night mainly because the seats them¬ 
selves are larger than average. 

Rut that is not what will make it 
increasingly difficult to got jumbo passen¬ 
gers back into conventional narrow aircraft. 
More important than seats is space, head- 
room and the sense of freedom they both 
convey. Admittedly the holiday atmoiphere 
on Wednesday night, combined with the 
sense of a crisis shared and surmounted, 
made pas.sengeTs a great deal less inhibited 
about sauntering, peering and gossiping 
than they might normally have been. But 
they could do all this without causing the 
usual chaos. 

Partly this is due to innovations in the 
cabin itself, broken up into a scries of 
four rooms by kitchen units running a 
hclp-yourself buffet service, and elimin¬ 
ating the dreary dispensing of plastic 
meals from trolleys that blo^ the aisles 
for hours on end. For the first time 
passengers arc treated as customers, rather 
than chairbound invalids to be fed at times 
and with the foods on their diet sheets. 

Oddities that will take time to get used 
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Schneider, and CFAL, a subsidiary of 
Marine-Pirminy, has long been clear, since 
ft would bring more than a third of 
special steel production under the 
umlbrella of a single company. It seems 
more than likely thait the Ghatillon-Coni- 
mentry special steel group, also based in 
central France, will eventually be drawn 
into the orbit of Creusot-Loire (as the 
new group is to be called) as well. 

The stumbling-block to closer associa¬ 
tion between SFAC and CFAL—and still 
a major problem facing the management 
of the two companies—has been their 
heavy mechanical activities, which 
account for almost half the aggregate turn¬ 
over of $396 million. Profit margins in 
.some’ sectors of the industry are virtually 
non-existent, and CFAL itself has been 
having considerable financial difficulties 
with its large plant in Saint-Chamond. 
The clear need for a new look at the .sec¬ 
tor, and the fact that Schneider ha.s 
thrown its majority holding in the 
Delaltre-Vivier heavy machinery manu¬ 
facturers into the Creu.sot-Ix:)ire melting- 
pot, indicates that the merger will be 
followed by some extensive reorganisation. 


to arc the rather gimmicky process of 
colour coding separate .sections of the air¬ 
craft and the great height of everything. 
The cabin sits high above the wing and 
the ground during taxying looks very far 
away. The pilots, perched another storey 
above the passengers in a flight deck stuffed 
with computers, feel this most acutely. 
Monstrosities are the box-like overhead 
racks into which coats and other para¬ 
phernalia have to be carefully lobbed, 
when they then roll to the back and become 
irrecoverable to anyone with arms less 
than eight foot long and double jointed. 

The grc*at size and weight of the aircraft 
is .said to allow it to ride air tuibulcnce 
more smoothly than the old-style jet but 
this is hard to judge without actually 
changing aircraft in mid-flight. Weight is 
also expected to be a safety factor in the 
sense that a crashing 747’s tons of steel 
are more likely to streamline obstacles and 
less likely to crumple like kitchen foil. 
The outcome could be a tendency lor the 
first time in decades for some passcr.gers 
to survive a crasli. This is not an aspect 
the airlines like to expand on but it is one 
more factor .suggc.stiiig it will be difficult 
10 get passengers out of jumbos once they 
get the taste for them. 



And then they ell got off egein 
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Assets 

Ooeom 5 #f ST 
1969 

Cash and Due from Banks. $ 40,544^^1 

Call Loans and Bankers' Acceptances. 43,803,906^ 

U.S. Government Obligations . 11,969,401^ 

State and Municipal Securities . 27,893,363.17 

Other Securities. 3,129,296.70 

Loans and Discounts. 128,468,863.16 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances. 27,026,545.11 

Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets ... 3,015,430.84 

Total. $285,649.392.56 


LiAbiliTiES 

Current and Time Accounts. $226,449,384.21 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio. 27,051,842.29 

Reserve for Taxes, etc. 1,652,248.30 

Other Liabilities. 4,294,557.92 

Capital . 3,000,000.00 

Surplus. 18,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. 5.401,356.06 

Total. $285.849,392i8 


FrencN American BANkmq Corporation 

NEW YORK-120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 10005 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Wall Street: ignoring the Q cue ? 


New York 


Wall Street was in no hurry to decide were suhsequen'tlv joined by inan> 

that the Federal Reserve Board’s revision individual sellers, helping to clobber the 

of regulation Q, in particular laising the stock down to as low as $345. 

deposit rate ceilings, could paradoxicalK Another such issue s-haring IBM's fate, 
be the harbinger of cheaper money. In in less dramatic fasJhioii but f<ir much the 

fact, the Fed’s move had a cool reception same reason, was Control Data. Some 

in markets almost completely lacking in analysts had downgraded this company's 

confidence billowing last week's news t)f 1970 earnings estimates and on the same 

the foui-'th quarter standstill in the gniss frantic Friday its price plunged nearly 10 

national protluct. The prognosis was that points to $98.7^), a new i9t)8-7o low-. But 

one or other form of official economic Ijy miicj'week the stock had edged back up 

restraint remained inevitable and the to $99.73. significance of this sharp 

most from Which market analysts would swing in the glamour aira appears to be 

allow themselves to draw encouragement the recognition that few companies- even 

was the piospect of a change in emphasis those wifh usually well assure<J eainiiigs 

in whic h more reliance might be placed -are immune to the jirofits squeeze 
on fiscal, and correspondingly less on accompanying the economic slowdown, 
monetary, disciplines. Mo.?t market analysts expect prices 

For the rest, the sudden collapse and generally to remain under pressure, in 

partial recovery of higli-priced glamour line witli their expectation of furt'hei 

stocks dciminated Ameiican sUick tiading bleak business and economic news for 

in the pasit week. Leading the break was some time to come, coupled with con- 

the much vauntetl International Business tinua'tion of restrictive monetary j 3 oli(y. 

Machines, which dropped 12 points to But at inidwcek prices gave the best 

$369.73 towards the clo.se of trading account of themselves for nearly three 

on January 16th, after the computer giant weeks, the Dow-Jones industrial average 

had reported disappointing jirofits for the rising more than four points to 782.37. 

final quai'ter and alt tif 1969. For several 7 'his was taken to reflect a measure of 

days before the sell-off, iionically, IBM hope that President Nixon, in his sueces- 

had been attrac*ting a steady flow of new sion of Camgressional messages now 

commitments by in.?titutional investors. coming up, would coiiviiicinglv convey 

But when wxirxJ came that fourth quartei the Adniinisltration's intention to exercise 

earnings had slipped to $2.17 a share from firm hudge'tary restraint—which, in turn, 

$2.21 a year earlier many institutions arc the reasoning goes, could piovide scope 

said to have been the first to get out. They plentiful money supply. 


on 'Fhuisday. A growing number of 
brokers aie frankly optimistic on a com¬ 
parison of prospects with six and eight 
months ago, and a good showing seems 
avsuied on the strength of a fall in interest 
rates, and <]uite possibly just m confident 
anticipation of it. By way of a portent, 
gilt-edged weie a .^trong market on the dip 
in Buiodollar rates following the partial 
lifting of the ceiling on liank deposit rates 
in the United States 

Company profits 

Aiming at 10^ 

A full year of the post-devaluation squeeze 
on consumer spending, though again only 
partly a period of really tight money, saw 
corporate profits still standing up remark¬ 
ably well. By the yardstick of the 264 
companies which reported in the quarter 
ended Decenilier 31st, mostly results for 
the 12 months to June 30th, trading 
profits came out f}.7% higher. This was 
on top of ihc 22.4% increase returned by 
roughly the .same sample of companies a 
year before. 

'J'he quarterly trend (sec chart) has been 
for the rate of growth to he checked, still 
more sf> after taking account of interest, 
depreciation and tax. It would be 
surprising to find that this had fully 
worked itself out, since the effects of high 
inteiest rates and restricted money supply 
had .scarcely spent themselves by the end 
t»f the reporting period. But the encour¬ 
aging perspective i.s that profits were still 
rising .icceptahly faster than had come to 
he the nrnnal sort of experience up to 
(if'valuation, spectacularly illustrated by 
the annual stalistic.s: trading profits were 
dismally flat in 1967, grew by 11.5% in 



London Market 

Slow waltz _ 

In London the bulls were nudged into a 
hack seat, the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary index drifting to 414.6 on Tues¬ 
day from the previous midweek's 423.4 
(the high since May 20th). Sentiment was 
affected by the American economic news 
and by the ragged showing of Australian 
nickel prospects. But it was a pause 
rather than a retreat, with the market di.s- 
posed to resume its upward zigzag on 
Wednesday when the index picked up 
1.6 points, albeit only to lose them again 
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and finances of 
284 oompanlas rapartlng 
in the fourth quarter of 
19to 
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1968 and another 19% in 1969. 

The star performers of the December 
quarter were shippinf^ (trading profits up 
electrical and electronic manu¬ 
facturing (up 29%), and food production 
(up 28%). Shipbuilders were the big 
disappointment, prohts declining by 18%. 
However, with new orders coming in from 
abroad, this could l)e remedied and the 
stock market has in general grown quite 
optimistic about them. By and large the 
most discouraging features of the quarter's 
statistics were the erosive effect of higher 
corporation tax, and the rise of £36.3 mn 
in bank overdrafts, with liquidity worsen¬ 
ing to an excess of current liabilities over 
assets of £109 mn, against £89.5 mn. 
Dividends sto^ still. They may start 
moving again in 1970, but the outlook 
for profits is not so good—both on 
account of the carry-over of restrictive 
influences and the prospect of rising wage 
costs. Prices will no doubt be going up, 
too, but it is hardly in prospect that they 
will keep sufficiently ahead to lift profits 
nearly 20% again this year. Half that 
would be good. 


Bovis Holdings 

Empire builder 

financial niceties like the tax rate tb 
i»S8ume for Cementation (it paid 62% 
last year, reflecting strong overseas 
interests) could make all the difference in 
deciding how much <Bovis Holdings will 
have to raise its £ 11 mn offer. So whether 
Cementation's earnings |)ei share should 
fac taken at p^d or 12}d cannot be known 
until the group makes a public forecast. 
The market at least has decided that the 
Bovis offer will have to be increased, with 
Cementation shares rising to 15s 6d while 
Bovis fell to 60s 6d. On Ohe latter price, 
the bid of two ex-scrip shares (or one old 
6Q|^,6d share) plus 31s 6d of 8% conver- 
tim JeAn stock and 33s gd in 10) loan 


stock for every nine Cementation shares, 
values the victim at 14s a share. 

However, the scope for Bovis to come 
to light with a better offer is not as wide 
as the difference in financial health of the 
two companies might indicate. Fully 
diluted, Bovis is offering Cementation 
23% of 'the equity of the joint group 
forgetting a 24% earnings coritribUtion 
(after loan slock interest, and assuming a 
9|d per share basis). On a I2d per share 
basis, Cementation would be contributing 
around 33% of total earnings, giving “Bovis 
a bit more room for another deal. But all 
thi.s is speculation, and the market is right 
to mark up the price and wait for more. 

Ihe bid has followed hard on the heels 
of Bovis’s one-for-one scrip announce¬ 
ment, accompanied by its profit forecast 
for the year ended December, 1969, of 
£1.8 mil compared with £1.7 mn. The 
icing, however, was its forecast of £2.73 
mn for the current financial year. With 
Marks and Spencer’s laige building 
programme sirdlbhing inito 1972, and 
shnilar work for Boots, the store building 
side is amply justifying 'the original scheme 
of taking payment on a fixed fee basis 
and passing cost increases where necessary 
on to customers. The property investment 
portfolio, stated in the last accounts at 
£8.6 mn, of which some £6 mn will have 
l>ccn used to secure the £3*6 mn mortgage 
at 7% from Scottish Widows (a second 
£3 mn tranche at ^%% is available but 
n()t taken up), should not be overplayed. 
But the third leg» residential estate 
development, could well be a substantial 
contributor this year as mortgage condi¬ 
tions become easier. 

Where the bid for Cementation becomes 
exciting is in promising the group the 
expertise in large scale construction and 
overseas outlets which it lacks at the 
moment. With Bovis’s acknowledged man¬ 
agement talent grafted hnanciatly on to 
Cementation's engineering tradition, the 
mixture could succeed wdl. But the 
latter's ^cialist ground, engineering and 
piling expertise, might appear an odd 


combination with store development and 
building syitems, of ^ ^zse, it is 

just the hist move towards an 'hite^ted 
contracting group. 

F. W. Woolworth 

Oh for a cure for 
the Woolies 


After Woolworth’s lower first half profits, 
a reduction in pre-itax levels for the year 
as a whole was to have been expected, but 
'hardly the £2.3 mn drop to £37.1 mn 
which was announced ithis week. A group 
of shareholders^ led by Mr Walter Shaw, 
who had form^ themselves into a ginger 
group last March to attack the manage¬ 
ment oiganisadon, could jump on the 
results with a whoop of I-told-you-so, if 
distinctly not of joy. 

Like everybody else, Woolworth had 
higher costs to contend wiith, not least 
its wages bill, which, including national 
insurance, pensions and the punishing 
SET (over £3 mn last year) was more 
than £2 mn higher. Like the retail trade 
in general, sales were up 5% in 1969 to 
over £300 mn, but one would have hoped 
for somdthing rather more than the 
national 'average for a store of the Wool- 
worth type. The increase in sales dropped 
from 9% in the first half to under 3% 
in the second half. The Christinas period 
was evidently disappointing ; people must 
have made do with the lights and baubles 
of the year before. Woolworth's margins 
have always been on the high side, so 
the slip to 11.9% need not be regarded 
with horror ; indeed there may be room 
for further trimming. The policy of price- 
cutting to increase the volume of sales still 
has a long way to go to equal, say Tesco's 
or Marks and Spencer’s rate of stock turn¬ 
over—about once a month compared with 
Woolworth’s two or ithrec months. 

One great hope of Woolworth in 
recent years has b^n the Woolco depart¬ 
ment stores, of which there are now three, 
with their off-'High Street pfeirking 
facilities and wider range of merchandise. 
They may still be «the right direetbn for 
the company :to take, but progress seems 
terribly slow—developmem sites are 
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evidently diffiruk to get hold of with the 
floor and car space required. Much 
reorgan isatioh and modernisation of 
prem'ises is taking place, hut again, so 
.slowly, affecting business in a store for 
anything up ‘to two years. 

It looks like being close on ‘two )%ars 
before Mr Shaw and 'his followers will 
be happy with the figures, and even that 
is dependent on the Woolworth-reared 
management—including the new chair¬ 
man, Mr E. L. G. Medcalf—doing its 
stuff. With the price down to 15s qd, the 
p/c of 14.9 (compared with a probable 
stores average of 18.9) indicates a pro¬ 
perly quizzical market. 

Associated Hotels 

No room for 
disappointments 

It takes exceptional circumstances to make 
a glamour stock of a hotels group, since 
there is such a definite ceiling on revenue 
earning capacity. High occupancy, astute 
j)ricing and go<id management can com¬ 
bine to give an impressive return on 
capital, but unle.ss there is coiilinuaJ 
investment in new and/or better accom¬ 
modation, the growth potential is likely 
to appear strictly limited. In the case of 
Associated Hotels the market has been 
dazzled into conferring an earnings 
iiiukiple of 50 and h'igher 'by the remark¬ 
able success of an extraneous activity, 
namely that rej)resenled by the Securicor 
group. I'hese days this accounts for inoic 
than half the attributable earnings, and 
a considerably higher proportion in the 
books of 56%-owned Kensington Palace 
Hotel, througli which it rnakes its contri¬ 
bution in a batch of wholly-owned 
subsidiaries. 

This time round Sccuricor has dis¬ 
appointed, profits before tax rising 23% 
again.sl 30% the previous year. Hence it 
is not surprising that Asisociated Hotels is 
facing someth'ing of a battle to jiiaintain 
its market rating, despite a much 
improved showing by the hotels (pre-tax 
profits up 29%), and another useful 
increase in attributable earnings, to r:. a 
share. At 32s fid, the price is down 
on the results. But of course this still 
gives a price/earnings ratki of more than 
30 and on present indications may not 
pixA c a comfortable resting place. 
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As far as it goes, the excellent perform¬ 
ance of the hotels looks like being main¬ 
tained for some time yet. Partly this is 
because the industry as a whole is doing 
very nicely, wl\ile 'in particular the group 
is getting the benefits (yf management 
I eorgarrisation and a calculated policy of 
trading up, as evidenced by alterations 
to some of the premises, notably the 
Prince of Wales in Kensington. Most of 
the group's hotels are in London's west 
end (Montague, Shaftesbury and other.s) 
and .so are well placed to capitalise on the 
lour^ist boom and unlikely to be .seriously 
affected by a cold or wet summer. But 
by itself this only helps to justify the 
current share price. 7"he pertfinent ques'tion 
IS whether the .security .services, with their 
pre-tax contributions of £714,000 to 
Kensington Pa'lace Hotel and an attribut¬ 
able £4oo,ooo-odd to its parent, are liable 
to produce a profits explosion in the for- 
sceable future. It is a possibility. There 
is no lack bf optimism among the 
company’s backers and there are signs 
rhat its competitive po.sition in this 
expanding market—covering all facets of 
indu.«?trial security—is stronger than ever, 
ffowever, it is a safe bet that there is more 
thiin the usual amount of interest in what 
the chairman, Mr Keith Enskine, may 
have to say in his annual .srtatement. 


Omron Tateisi Electronics 

Capitalising on 
Europe 


A .second Sony, the broker said, and 
indeed the four times over-subscription 
for Omron Tateisi Electronics ($10.75 inn 
asked) has come in the face of tempxnary 
nervousness about the Japanese market. 
Offered on Wednesday, through Hill 
Samuel and Nikko Securities, the 2.5 mn 
.shares in the form of hearer depositary 
receipts listed in Luxemburg, have 
intcre.stingly been picked up for 
apparently professional holding rather 
than private portfolio inve.stment, with 
Dutch holdings more than u.sually prom¬ 
inent compared with Swiss. 7'he stock 
itself was known to the professionals, ahead 
of it.s first appearance in Europe, having 
established a high flier rating even among 
Japan's glamour electronic stocks. 


.\ iiianufacturer of uiitomatic control 
device.s and coijifx>nciit.s, u.sed in traffic 
«^ystems aind automated indu.strial equip¬ 
ment, Tateisi i^ capitalising on its high 
23 p/e rating to finance its heavy invest- 
iner'.f progiamme. Between iqfi^ and iqfK), 
when sales lose from $16.7 mn to 
$48.7 mn, capital expenditure totalled just 
$8.3 mil. In the three years to 1972, 
capital expenditure is being increased to 
$2i.fi inn. riie jjeriod should see some¬ 
thing o'f tran.sforinaiion of the group, 
Irom its tiaditional jxdicy of sub¬ 
contracting out heavy manufacturing 
work and conceiitiMting on a.ssemhiy and 
marketing, -to one which will incneasiiigly 
integrate backwards. 

European investors have liowever to he 
warned about the Japanese habit of 
offering rights issues at par or snip 
dividends at generous di.scounts on the 
price, both practices which, while expen¬ 
sive and share-damaging in western eyes, 
are good for the price in 'Lokyo’s short 
trading (on credit—lienee reluctance to 
.suhsrrilie for rights at market price) 
environment. So although the .share has 
had a good ride, from Yejoo last summer 
to \'2,o9o at its peak la.st year (current 
price Yi,(> 4<) following the shake-out) and 
total earnings have followed the .sales 
increase, earnings pci* share have been 
rein lively slow. Earnings ro.se 73% to 
$ 4 ..| mil between 1987 and 1969 . How¬ 
ever, between fiscal 1987 and iqfiq, shares 
111 issue incrca.sed by and earnings 

jier share rose 27'V, to $0.14. Both rights 
at par and stock dividends have now 
been susper^ded by the company, hut 
whether for good could he a moot point. 

In japane.se terms the company is 
unusual for its U)w gearing ; the del)t to 
equity ratio now works out at 1:10. But 
it.s operations are not uritypically 
Japanese in the sen.se that, of its six 
factories, four emphiy just 200 people 
each, with only one of any real size 
employing 900. 'fhe president, Mr 
Ka/uma 'I'ateisi, also contracts out some 
17% of the company’s .‘‘ales to affiliated 
companies largely owned In himthough 
here llie conditions of payment and so 
on arc firml\ defined. With the de|K>.sitarv 
receifiis, representing 5 shares, offered at 
$21.5, on a projected p/e per share of 
23 (on Y 1,640 in 'Fokyo), Tateisi should 
.see .some active trading in Europe as well 
a^ Fokyo. 'Fhe 13% foreign holding, 
reduced from 19'V. three iiicmths ago, 
adds to the scope. 


RESULTS OF THE WEEK 



Turnover 

change 
£mn Vo 

Pre-tax profits 
change 

£mn Viij 

Eamingsi 
change 
£ % 

Price 6 mthe 
on Wed. change* 

£ _% 

P/E 

ratio 

Chairmen's unBirman 

psyt 

£000 

Bettw than expected 

British Sugar 

n/a 

n/a 

4 

+ 32 

0.21 

f 27 

1.221 

+31 

6 

4 G. B. Thorley 

447 

+10 

18 

+ 6 

0.13 

4 9 

1.45 

+ 18 

11 

5 M. R. Norman 

Westinghouse Brake 

27 

+ 4 

2 

+ 94 

0.17 

+162 

1.921 

+44 

11 

5 P. Ewen 

Much as expsetsd 

Granada 

51 

+25 

5 

- n 

0.13 

- 21 

2.30 

+ 35 

18 

10 S. L. Bernstein 

Disappointing 

Associatad Hotels 

n/a 

n/a 

1 

\ 26 

0.05 

f 6 

1.60 

+12 

32 

K. Erskine 

F. W. Wooiworth 

312 

+ 5 ‘ 

37 

- 6 

0.05 

6 

0.79 

+ 2 

15 

n/a E. L. G. Medcalf 


§ per share • share price t previous yamr nfa—not avaltabla 
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Art 

I 

For money's sake 

Wall Street can still make paper million¬ 
aires overnight. On Monday morning 
trading started at $6 a share in Sovereign 
American ArtSi a trading company s|>eru- 
lating in pictures ; by midday the price 
touched $29 and four of the directors 
found themselves with iiiore than $i run 
worth of stock each. Since the company 
is not allowed to borrow, the directors 
now liave the unenviable task of trying 
to make $6 less issue exf>ense.s equal $29 
worth of* art. 

Tht ^tory behind Sovereign American 
is almost more remarkable than its initial 
stock market success. 'I'he board inc'ludes 
such nf)ted art experts as Sir John 
Kothenstein, but the principal asset is the 
flair of its exetutive vice-president, Mr 
Nicholas (Juppy. Mr (luppy is an 
English botanist, author, preserver i>f 
alnK>st extinct tribes, and latterly an 
art collec tor. It was during a spell study¬ 
ing plant life in Latin America that he 
spent two years with a tribe called tlie 
Wai-Wai. He noticed that the Wai-Wai, 
who had never before encountered 
civilised man, spent a large amount of 
their time in artistic activitie.s. Further¬ 
more, their art was often more a'bstract 
than so-called modern art in the civilised 
world, and had deep symbolical signific¬ 
ance, often denoting scorpions, lizards and 
so on. Mr Guppy concluded that art is 
part of man’s attempt to come to terms 
with his environment. All this sounds far 
removed from investment appraisal, but 
Mr Guppy has been rewarded by the 
application of his criteria. With the pro¬ 
ceeds of a book he wrote alnmt the Wai- 
Wai he Ijought a Ben Nicholson for £460. 
Six months later he needed to raise money 
and found to his surprise he could sell 
the picture for £h7f). Since then lie ha.-< 
never looked back, and two years ago 
be was sitting in a canoe in East Anglia 
when he and a cousin decided to form 
Sovereign American. 

Getting the approval of the Securkics 
and Exchange Coiuniission has taken over 
a year, and the prospectus is riddled with 


warnings to shareholders. It is almost 
impossible to decide how a fund of this 
sort .should be valued by investors, since 
there is no pufdished record to go on. 

German chemicals 


Unscrambled 

Hamburg 

The big three in the German chemical 
industry have finally unscrambled their 
links with their I.G.-Farben past. The 
companies, Bayer, Hoechst, and Badischc 
Anil in and Soda-fabriken (BASF), will 
now be completely ‘independent in name 
as well as fact. The details of the reshuffle 
between these giants are complex. Gassella 
Farbwerke Mainkur AG, producing dye¬ 
stuffs, cosmetics and phannaceuticals, is 
going to Hoechst. Chemie-Verwaltungs 
AG, with its holding of Chcmische Werke 
Huels AG, a prominent plastic producer, 
and the fourth biggest chemical company 
in Germany, is going to Bayer and 
Hibernia AG, a subsidiary of the state- 
owned Veba group. Synthese-Kautschuk- 
Beteiligungs GmbH, with its holding of 
Bunawerke Huels GmbH and a producer 
of synthetic rubber, is going to Bayer, 
which is now the only producer of synthe¬ 
tic rubber in Germany. In addition, 
Bayer’s .shareholding in Hersol-Werke 
Herbig Baarbaus AG, is now owned by 
BASF. 

The three companies now are much 
more distinct entities. Bayer, the biggest 
in turnover terms, with sales of DMii bn 
in 1969, is mainly concentrated in plastics, 
fibres (polyacrylonitrile) and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals. Hoechst, with a turnover of alx>ut 
DM 10 bn, is mainly in fibres (polyester), 
pharmaceuticals, plastics, fertilisers, dye¬ 
stuff and cosmetics. BASF (DM9 bn turn¬ 
over) is concentrated in chemicals, fibres 
(polyester), fertilisers and paints. 

'llie principal common features of their 
strategy are to diversify their product 
ranges, wide those these are, and, in con¬ 
trast with former policies, to achieve 
further vertical integration. Fierc.e com¬ 
petition is expected to develop between 
tliein in some spheres, notably paint¬ 
making. 


E, J. Austin 

Meanwhile back at 
El Sobran te 

Followers of Mr John Ormond might 
have taken his tip to buy E. J. Austin in 
our Christmas guest portfolio at 18s, in 
which case they will have gone for a 
giddy ride on the announcement that the 
company intends to buy the El Sobrante 
Mining Corjioration of California, an 
outfit 51 % owned by Mr J. K. Howarth, 
chairman of Austin, and Mr Wayne 
C^hanibers. 

El Sobrante owns 40 acres adjoining 
another 40 acres which E. J. Austin had 
previously bought from Mr Chambers, 
exploration having revealed “ massive 
complex orebodies *’ containing gold, 
silver, platinum and copper. Mining is in 
progre$.s, according to the statement, “ and 
300,000 tons of milling and leaching ore 
have been stockpiled.” Using Mr 
Chambers’s new leaching process, some 
$5,000 per ton of ore, compared with $50 
per ton through existing processes, was 
claimed. This would lead to a pre-tax 
profit rate of £10 mn a year by the end 
of this year. 

The suspension of the quote until 
reliable figures can be put before 
sliareholders has not stopped the price 
rising to about 66s in unofficial dealings. 

Mr Howarth, whose past history 
includes working for the Drayton group 
and Jessel Securities (for which he was 
an “industrial investigator”), went to 
E. J. Austin at a time when Slater Walker, 
with 25% of the equity, was looking for 
a company doctor. He had met Mr 
Chambers in the Kalahari desert where 
he was prospecting for manganese and 
Mr Chambers for gold. In his first week 
as chairman, Mr Chambers turned up at 
R. J. Austin, trying to interest the 
company in another process he had 
developed. But after visits to California, 
where Mr Chambers had had options on 
what is now E. J. Austin’s 40 acres for 
some years, the two began to co-operate 
on the leaching process on which the 
present deal appears to depend. The 
second 40 acres, however, was apparently 
held by an American who would not sell 
to a foreigner, but did to Mr Chambers, 
who, in return for development assistance 
from Mr Howarth, gave him 51%. 

The land has been investigated by a 
company called Whirry Laboratories, 
whose Mr Hugh Whirry is due in London 
on Tuesday, and has been inspected by 
brokers Spence, Veitch and bankers 
Morgan Grenfell. The current deal to 
issue 7 mn shares (more than twice the 
existing equity) to Mr Howaxih and Mr 
Cham&rs, would give them 64% of the 
equity of ithe enlarged group. The full 
extent of the mining craze is revealed in 
the estimates of the worth of the share 
price—from Mr Howardi’s £5 to £10 to 
£50 in market ^ssip. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

MikI setback but steadier 
at midweek. 

NEW YORK 

No encouragement from 
economic news. 


PARIS 

Breaking 


new ground. 


Indices * 

1969-70 

Porcontago dhango from; 


Jan. 

21 

High 

Low 

A 

weak 

ego 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

All- 

tima 

high 

Londont 

418.2 

620.1 

367.4 

- 1.7 

+ 3.9 

-17.8 

-20.3 

New York 782.3 

868.9 

768.9 

- 0.6 

- 1.6 

-16.3 

-21.4 

France 

84.0 

84.0 

83.2 

+ 1.3 

+ 4.7 

-1*24,3 

— 

Germany 

122.0 

136.8 

117.3 

- 2.2 

- 4.2 

+ 1.3 

-13.0 

Holland 

123.8 

129.1 

107.2 

- 1.4 

+ 1.6 

+ 2.3 

- 4,1 

Italy 

71.8 

76.1 

00.4 

+ 3.3 

2.3 

+ 16.2 

-38.4 

Canada 

181.2 

208.6 

169.0 

■f 2.4 

+ 2.2 

- 2.6 

- 7.4 

Belgium 

92.1 

102.3 

88.7 


+ 0.4 

- 1.1 

-14.2 

Auatraiia 

817.8 

663.6 

646.3 

- 2.7 

- 4,1 

+ 0.1 

- 8.9 

Sweden 

318.3 

376.6 

303.0 

- 2.8 

- 1.3 

- 3.3 

-16.2 

Japan§ 

176.7 

182.7 

132.6 

+ 1.0 

+ 0.6 

+26.8 

- 3.3 


*Srocfc pric 0 S and yiaids on psoas S5 and 86. 
tFinancial Times industrial ordinary indax. 
%Naw T.S.C. Indas Basa : January 4, l9M»f00. 


The Economist unit trust indicator January 20,1B8.36 (January 13,158.86) 
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WES^AND db ^ 
AIRCRAFT 
LIMITED ““'a Wr 



Chairman's Statement 



The following are extracts from the Annual Statement by 
E. C. Wheeldon, C.B.E., C.Eng., F.I.Prod.E., F.R.Ae.S., copies 
of which can be supplied on request to the Company Secretary 
at Yeovil. 


The Group trading profit, on the new basis of valuing work 
in progress, was £3,005,000. The figure for the previous year 
on the old basis was’£4,303,000. The net profit, after taxation, 
for the year was £1,881,000 compared with £2,516,000 last 
year. After adding £550,000 transferred from profit equal¬ 
isation account and deducting £230,000 for minority interests, 
the amount attributable to Westland Aircraft Limited was 
£2,201,000 compared with £2,383,000 last year. The balance 
of £2,049,000 in the profit equalisation account, which arises 
from the surplus on revaluing work in progress, will be trans¬ 
ferred to profit and loss account during the next two or 
three years. The Directors recommend that for the year 
ended 30th September 1969 a dividend of 11f% gross be 
paid, the same as last year. This will absorb £1,297,000 of 
which £157,000 will be provided from dividend equalisation 
reserve. 


During the year, production of the Sea King and Puma 
(SA.330) helicopters increased. Sea King helicopters have 
begun operating at R.N.A.S. Culdrose as part of the intensive 
training programme leading to the formation of operational 
squadrons. Deliveries of Sea King helicopters to the Royal 
Navy continue. Notable export success was signalled when 
the Federal German Government announced it would pur¬ 
chase, for their Navy, 22 Sea Kings. 

The British and French Governments have authorised 
the launching of the production programme for the Gazelle 
(SA.341) helicopter. Initial orders will be placed for 450 heli¬ 
copters for the U.K. and France and this helicopter has 
excellent export prospects. The British and French Govern¬ 
ments have noted the encouraging progress already made 
on the WG.13 helicopter and have agreed to fund the further 
design and development of the helicopter up to the launching 
of production. Interest is being expressed by various U.S. 
manufacturers In possible licence agreements for WG.13 
and discussions are taking place. 


Deliveries of Wessex Mark 3 to the Royal Navy are almost 
complete; Scout, Wasp, Sioux, Whirlwind and variants of 
Wessex continue to be delivered. We have submitted to 
the Ministry of Technology a proposal for an Inter-city 
V T.O.L. aircraft employing the convertible rotor principle; 
other applications of this principle to military and civil needs 
are being studied. 


The first four of the large Mountbatten class hovercraft 
commenced full-scale operations with both Hoveriloyd and 
British Rail In the summer of 1989, operating two cross- 
Channel routes. During the first six months these two com¬ 
panies carried a total of 405,000 passengers and 55.000 cars 


in approximately 4,200 crossings and both companies 
achieved their traffic targets. The new skirt design fitted as 
a result of the 1968 experience with British Rail's initial 
proving operation and the modifications Introduced to the 
various engineering systems improved the craft reliability 
from 75% in 1968 to 92% in 1969. Deliveries of Winchesters 
to the Iranian Government were completed and work has 
commenced on a large order from the Saudi Arabian 
Government. The Royal Navy's medium sized BH.7 Wellington 
class hovercraft was launched on the 31 st October and is now 
undergoing proving trials. Manufacture of Wellington craft 
for the Imperial Iranian Navy Is proceeding and a further 
substantial order for a new combat version is being nego¬ 
tiated with the Iranian Government. 

Deliveries made by Normalair-Garrett Limited during the 
year reached a record level. The value of equipment exported 
both directly and in aircraft delivered overseas represented 
approximately two-thirds of the total turnover. The company 
has been selected by Marcel Dassault In France to supply 
environmental control equipment for their new medium jet 
aircraft, the ’Mercure’, and Normalair-Garrett equipment 
has performed well during the development phases of the 
Anglo-French Concorde and Jaguar aircraft. Good progress 
is being made with the development and supply of the 
environmental control system for the new German-Dutoh 
VFW.614 small jet aircraft. Co-operation is widening between 
the company and the various divisions of the Garrett 
Corporation. 

The range of domestic garage doors has been extended 
by the introduction of the Garador Mark 3R and a new 
improved design of Garador Mark 2. Further ,new types of 
industrial doors have been developed including a low cost 
medium size general purpose roiling shutter. Sales of 
industrial doors have shown a marked improvement with 
the indication that this upward trend will be maintained. 

Profits from the Helicopter company have been well main¬ 
tained in 1968/69, but they are expected to be less while 
the new types are In their early and less profitable stages. 
Normalair-Garrett and Westland Engineers are expected 
to resume their rising profit trends. The financial progress 
of the Hovercraft company is. however, disappointing. 
Development expenditure has cost much more than we 
expected and it is bound to remain high this year. As a result 
we expect this activity to show a loss in 1989/70. 

The many uncertainties make It more than usually difficult 
to estimate results for the, Group for the future. However* 
we believe that, subject to unforeseen events, the Group's 
total profit in 1989/70 should be similar to that of this year. 
Whilst this Is disappointing, the substantial work load of 
the Helicopter company for many years to come is very 
reassuring, and the profit equafteatlon account will provide 
a usdful cushiop for the next two or three years. 
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Overall Situation 

'fbc financul year iqb8- 
19^ was, like its predeccs^r, 
chBracterixed continuing 

keen competition in home and 
civeneas markets. In the Tede- 
ral Republic the influence of 
the Common Market was fell 
more strongly, with increasing 
imports of nitrogen fertilizers 
from EEC' countries. In the 
world market for nitrogen fer- 


RUHR-STICKSTOFF AG 
Report 

on the Financial Year 


liaers. She was folbwed by 
India with circa Sao^crao tons 
N the USA with over 330,000 
tons N, Pakbtan with approai- 
matcly 335,000 ton N, Indo¬ 
nesia with 805,000 tons N and 
Turkev with almost 300,000 
tom N. 

The largest relative increase 
in imports in the year under 
review among the countries 
mentioned was that of Indo¬ 
nesia with almost three times 
the previous figure. 


tilizers taken as a whole there 
was a further rise in exports* 

Our company increased its 
total sales of finished nitro¬ 
genous products in the year 
under review by approximately 6"i, as com¬ 
pared with, the previous year. There was an 
increase in sales in all areas of business, 
especially in nitrogenous fertilircrs. The gross 
turnover of our company, inclusive of added 
value tax, rose at the same time to 739*3 tiiil- 
lion DM (presious year’s lurnoser recal- 
(ulated oil a eoinparable basis: 7*7*4 n™*!" 
lion DM). 

The new brands brought on to the market 
by us in the year under review—a spinal 
KUS'riCA complex fertilizer for grassland 
tanning, LJQUAMON liquid fertilizers, and 
the extended range of “ park ** special fertili¬ 
zers—were well received. 

Our producers eoniinued the moderniza¬ 
tion of their plants as well as their plans 
foi creating larger technical units in the 
year under review. He were already able 
to report last year on the construction of 
an ammonia plant by one of our producers. 
Meanwhile the VKIIA-CHEMIE AC; have 
also set about the construction of a new 
ammonia plant with a capacity of 1,000 
tons N per da>, which will be among the 
largest plants of this kind in Europe to 
date. In this way a further operational 
integration among our producers has been 
achieved. 

World Market 

General Tendencies 

In the year under review the expaiuion 
of world production and world consumption 
of nitrogen products—both nitrogen fertili¬ 
zers and nitrogen^ products for technical 
purposes-*-was continued. 'Ihe production of 
nitrogenous fertilizers alone rci^e by i3.8°o 
to 38.8 million tons N. World eximrts of 
nitrogen fertilizers also continued to increase 
in the year under review—^albeit at a diini- 
nbhed pace—by more than 6% to over 
million tons N. 


1968-1969 

States and 3.7 million tons N from the 
developing countries. In 1969-70 the 
ammonia production capacity of the Westeni 
European countries will presumably ^ again 
reach the same level as North America, as 
was already the case in 1966-1967. 

In the developing countries, top, a rapid 
increase in the construction of ammonia 
producing plants b to be expected in the 
next few years. This b remarkable in that 
nitrogen investments in these countries have 
so far proved to be profitable and com- 

S etitiye only in a few cases. Whereas in 
le year under review the world average 
for the on stream factor of nitrogen plants 
hardly changed bi comparison with the pre¬ 
vious year, for the developing countries it was 
slightly over two thirds of the available 
capacity. A prerequbitc for continuous opera¬ 
tion ol modem nitrogen plants b a high 
level of general technical development which 
cannot he taken for granted in the case of 
every site on which it b planned to build a 
modem ammonia synthesbing plant. In addi¬ 
tion unsolved problems of infrastructure and 
marketing shed increasing doubts on the 
advantages at first apparent offered by such 
plants in developing countries with regard to 
the site and the availability of raw niateriab. 
The protectionist measures taken to sup¬ 
port uneconomic nitrogen plants in numer¬ 
ous developing countries as soon as they 
start production arc as a rule detrimental to 
the organic growth of fertilizer consumption 
in these countries, and thus at the same 
tune to the very competitive position and 
agricultural progress of these countries. For 
the agricultural consumer in these areas they 
generally lead to higher prices, because the 
costs of the national production are as a 
rule higher than the prices of the former 
imported goods. 

World Exports and Imports 


The difficulties experienced 
in particular by the Western 
European exporting countries 
in supplying the world market 
as a result of the closure 
of the Sutt Cgnal continued in the year 
under review with increasing costs for 
sea freight. In addition to the noticeable 
influence of the American foreign aid pro¬ 
gramme on the competitive position in im¬ 
portant parts of the world market, the keen 
competition of the Japanese nitrogen indus¬ 
try persbted, especially in the Far East and 
South Asia. Increasing competition is also 
provided by various Eastern European coun¬ 
tries. Approximately 40 exporting countries 
were responsibb for the total exports of 
nitrogenous fertilbers in the year under 
review. 


World Consumption 


World consumption of nitrogen fertilizers 
rose from a total of approximately 17 million 
tons N in 1964-1965 to well over 34 million 
tons in 1967-19w, with further shifts of 
emphasb from some types or classes to others. 
The overall share of straight nitrogen fertili¬ 
zers remained almost unchanged. There were, 
however, noticeable changes amongst the 
straight fertilbers. Thus, the share of urea 
grew from over 10% to more than 14%, 
with a reduction at the same time in the 


share of consumption accounted for by 
ammonium sulphate from over ^ 17% to just 
on 14%. There was only a slight decrease 
in the share of types containing ammonium 
nitrate (from about 33% to 31%). Added 
to the circa 1.8 million tons N increase in 


world consumption of urea, which b accounted 
for primarily by the Asbn countries the 
continuous absolute Increase in quantity of 
nitrogen fertilbers containing ammonium 


nitrate seems notable, with a growth of 
almost 3 million tons N up to 1967-1968; 
these accounted for about^ 40% of world 
consumption of all straight nitrogen fertilbers. 


We expect in the future a continuing rbe 
in thi amount of nhrogen fertilbers required 
in all countries, especially m the traditional 
import nuirkets. The increasing demand from 
these countries can also be satisfied in the 
next f«w yc^ars by the supplies from the 
existing and already planned new plants, 
which will be adequate to meet all needs. 

I'he rapid growth of atnnionb capacities 
has continued in the industrial countries of 
Western Europe and North America, in the 
Eastern Block states and in the developing 
countries. In 1968-1969 over the whole 
world new plants started working which 
provide an additional productive capacity of 
5 million tons, even taking into consideration 
the closing of a number of technologically 
outdated or undersized plants, especblly in 
the USA. The world production capacity for 
ammonia at the end of the year under 
review can be set at 41.1 million tons N; 
thb b twice the fij^ure for 1963-1964. These 
roduction capacities will presumably increase 
y a further 11.5 million tons N gross by 
the end of 1970-1971. 5 million tons N of 
this increase in capacity will come from 

B l^rstenv Europe, Japau, and North America, 
-5 pnWon tons N from the Eastern Block 


HThe rise in world exports of nitrogen fer¬ 
tilizers in the year under review to over 6 
million tons N b mainly attributed to the 
Western European exporting countries, the 
USA and various Eastern Block countries. 
Japan, whose exports fell from 1.05 million 
tons N in the previous y»r to 933,000 tons 
N in the year under review, remained none 
the less the leading exporter. In second place 
followed the USA, whose exports of nitrogen 
fertilbers increased to 859,000 tons N 
(adjusted figure for the previous year: 
773,000 tons N). The largest increase in 
exports in Western Europe was that of 
Holland, with total exports of 665,000 tons 
N (^31,000 tons N in the previous year) ; 
Belgium exported 393,000 tons N (388,000 
tons N in the previous year) and the Federal 
Republic 708,000 tons N (688,000 tons N in 
the previous year). Exports from France, 
Italy, Norway, and Austria all fell. 

The growth in exports in the year under 
review was again due to urea and complex 
fertilbers. 

With imports of circa 1.9 million toiM N, 
the Chinese People’s RcpubMc was again in 
the tend among importers of nitrogen ferlU 


Development Aid 

In the year under review, a crowing 
number of developing countries showed an 
increased interest in the supply of fertilbers 
from development aid funds—a deebive 
factor for the increase of production and 
productivity in their agriculture. Whereas 
the USA invested an estimated $140 million 
in commodity aid in the forui^ of fertilizers 
amounted to more than 30 million DM. The 
Federal Government made available increasing 
amounts in the year under review for supplies 
of thb aid from West Germany under the 
technical aid programme. 

In the year under review, the German 
Society for Agricultural and Nutritbnal Aid 
to Devdoping Countri^ which b supported 
by leading companies in the German fertili¬ 
zer industry, together with various public 
institutions, began its practieal activities, 
Society has successfully devoted its attention 
to the mobilisaition of public interest and 
private initiative in an effective and care¬ 
fully planned German agricultural aid 
progtamme. 
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Nitrogen Production in the Federal Republic and 
Ruhr-Stickstoff's Contribution 



Federal 
Republic* 
in 1.000 
tons N 

Ruhr - 
Stickstoff 
sha re—' i> 

1 . Production of nitrogen from selected sources 

Synthetic ammonie (primary nitrogen) 

1.991 

! 39 

Nitrogen from cokimg plants and gas works (fertilizers only) 

M 

2 Production of nitrogen fertilizers 
a) straight nitrogen fertilizers 

1,184 

46 

ammonium nitrates (chiefly calcium carbonate/ammomum nitrate and 
ammonium nitrate/ammonium sulfate) 

700 

56 

ammonium sulphate 

191 

46 

urea 

125 

18 

Calcium nitrate, sodium nitrate 

22 

1 - 

calcium cyanamide 

80 


b) complex fertilizers 

414 

32 

3 Production of nitrogen products for technical purposes 

527 


amount of this sold in the market 

approx 173 

approx 40 


'bated on official itatietica—partly estimated 

Common Market 

In the year under review, deliveries u( 
nitrogen fertilizers to other countries yvithin 
the Common Market exceeded 400,000 tons 
N. I'his increase in deliveries to other coun¬ 
tries in the last few years was several times 
more than the average growth in consump¬ 
tion of nitrogenous fertilizers in the meiiiher 
countries. 

Production 

The production of primary nitrogen in 
the Federal Republic also showed a further 
increase in the year under review to 1.991 
million tons N (previous year 1.976 mil¬ 
lion tons N) i.e. by ju.st i®q. The growth 
rate for nitrogenous fertilizers wa.s, mean¬ 
while, set at 2-^%, with a total production of 
1*598 million tons N, as opposed to 1.539 mil¬ 
lion tons N in the previous year. 

Sales 

Home deliveries of nitrogenous fertilizers 
at a total 932,700 tons N in the year under 
review were—-contrary to expectations— 
slightly below last year's results of 950,200 
tons N. This decrease, which was caused, 
(among other factors) by the unfavourable 
weather conditions in Spring 1969, amounted 
to almost 2%. 

The development of our company's home 
sales corresponded to the overall develop¬ 
ment of the market. In addition to our 
large share in the sales of calcium 
ammonium nitrate, our sales of Rl^S'l'lCA 
complex fertilizers (whose range we have 
extended) showed a further pleasing trend. 
In the year under review our company 
brought on to the market the RUSTIC A 
Weidevollkom 15-9-5 with 5% MgO, 4"o 
Na^O, and 0.1% Cu as a special fertilizer 
for grassland. We have also extended our 
** park range for lawns and gardens. 

Our sales programme was further extended 
by the addition of feed urea. The introduc¬ 
tion of our liquid fertilizers in the year 
under review is particularly worthy of men¬ 
tion because of the consequent extension 
of the goods we can offer on the market. 
An estimated 10,000 hectares were fertilized 
in the Federal Republic with our liquid 
products in the year under review. 

The amount of nitrogen used in the 
Federal Republic per hectare of agricultural 
land in the year under review was 68.4 kilo¬ 
grammes N. The Federal Republic’s exports 
of nitrogenous fertilizers in the year und«*r 
review amounted to 708,000 tons N. Our 
company had an approximately 50% share in 
these exports. The West (Jerman exports of 
nitrogen fertilizers have had to contend with 
increasingly keen competition in the world 
market for years. 

The chief markets for the export of nitro- 


geiiouik fertilizery in the >car under review 
were again in the developing countries, which 
took 47% of all exports from the Federal 
Republic. Our company delivered RUSTIUA 
nitrogen fertilizers to over 90 countries in 
the year under review. In order to strengthen 
our distribution side, we have set up further 
subsidiaries abroad. We retain our interest in 
Nitrex^ AG, Zurich, which succeeded in 
increasing its sales as compared with the 
pievious year. 

In the world market for nitrogen fertilizers, 
prices for the individual ^ types again fell in 
the year under review in varying degrees. 

Hanninghof Agricultural 
Research Station 

The re,search activitie.s of our Hanninghof 
Agricultural Research Station will in the 
future, take on even greater importance in 
view of the radical changes in German agri¬ 
culture. This is due not least to the problems 
posed by grassland. 

The product research carried out at 
Hanninghof also covers the horticultural 
sphere. 

This led in the year under review inter 
alia to the development of a garden and 
lawn fertilizer with a long-lasting eifert. I'he 
latter is a product sheathed in plastic, which 
represents a novel and easily applied ferti¬ 
lizer, especially adapted to the needs of 
the garden lawn. 

I'he test fields and installations at th(‘ 
Hanninghof Station have been visited in the 
last ten years by tlumsands of interested 
p('opl<‘ from home and abroad. 

Anhydrous Ammonia 

The market for anhydrous ammonia as a 
basic product for the manufacture of ferti¬ 
lizers took the decisive step in the year under 
review towards commercial development on 
an international scale. We estimate world 
international trade in this^ product for the 
year 1968-1969 at 1.5 million tons N. This 
was primarily provided by ind^trial coun¬ 
tries, only in isolated cases did it come from 
developing countries. The increasing supply 
from the USA was of considerable import¬ 
ance in the year under review, and special 
freightage and expensive tank terminals 
installations had to be provided for its car¬ 
riage, and transfer at ports of destination. 

The price level for overseas goods was at 
times more favourable than in the previous 
year. Taking advantage of this development 
in the market, we were able to increase our 
sales of anhydrous ammonia to other European 
countries. 

The supply of ^ this intermediate product 
from manufacturing plants in developing 
countries will be of greater imj^Mirtance for 
the future development of the international 
market in anhydrous ammonia. 


Nitrogen Products for 
Technical Uses 

In the year undrr review, world produe- 
tion of nitrogen products for technical uses, 
which arc processed in the chemiul and 
othet branches of industry (including the 
feeding ^ stuffs industry), again increased. 
Prudurtion amounted to approximately 6.3 
million ton.s N as compared with 5.5 million 
tons N in the previous year, and was thus 
increased by 13^%. There were above 
average increases in production, and con¬ 
sumption in the USA, USSR, (treat 
Britain, and^ the Federal Republic, among 
other countries. We were again able to im¬ 
prove our exporting position, in the year 
under review, with regard to nitrogen pro¬ 
ducts for technical uses, and to supply 
interesting new <»verseas markets. 


Summary and Further 
Outlook 

1 n the year under review, world produe- 
tioii, cuiisuiiiption and foreign trade in nitro¬ 
gen products continued to grow. While in the 
case of nitrogen fertilizers the growth rate 
(apart from that for eonsuniption), did not 
achieve the extraordinarily high level of the 
previous year, growth in the case of technical 
nitrogen products exceeded the previous 
average. In the year under review, a sizeable 
international market for liquid ammonia 
came into being for the first time. 

In view of the further growth of world 
nitrogen producing capacities to be expected 
in the next few years, a continued rise in 
production may be assumed, especially of 
nitrogen fertilizers. As world consumption 
shows a further rising tendency, but does not 
quite keep pace with the fast growth of 
capacities, the average degree of exploitation 
of nitrogen plants will, as a whole, decrease. 
This applies in particular to the nitrogen 
plants in developing countries, which were 
already being insufficiently exploited in the 
year under review. 

Our company expects to see a further 
world-wide increase in consumption of nitro¬ 
gen fertilizers—this applies equally to the 
Federal Republic and other West European 
markets. The future development of consump¬ 
tion in the USA is particularly worthy of 
att<‘ntion ; with an annual eonsumption of 
(>.3 million tons N this is the largest nitrogen 
market in the world. 

To meet the increasing demand for nitro¬ 
gen products there will continue to be 
a sufiiclcnt. varied and moderately priced 
supply in the next few years for the more 
and more specialised requirements of the 
importing countries from the traditional 
exporting countries. 'I'he progress achieved 
in the developing countries with aid from 
many sources will he of decisive importance 
for future development in the world nitrogen 
market. According to the FAO’s Indicative 
World Plan^ for Agricultural Development, 
which has just been published, an annual 
average increase in production of grain alone 
of is to be achieved by 1985 taking 

into account the expected growth in popula¬ 
tion and the necessity to improve the quality 
of food. The sowing of high-yielding varieties 
of grain which is becoming accepted in import¬ 
ant developing countries, and the increased 
use of fertilizers are bound to form the vital 
basis for this desired increase in production of 
foodstuffs in the developing countries. The 
condition for the successful realisation of these 
plans will be the provision in future by the 
industrial countries through their foreign aid 
programmes of increased funds for the neces¬ 
sary supplies of fertilizers to 
developing countries. 

Ruhr-Stlckstoff AG 
Bochum * West Germany 
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SerckUmned 

The control, conditioning and transport of fluids 

The Serck Group . 


Salient points from the Statement by Mr. S. F. Burman. the Chairman, 
circulated to shareholders with the Annual Statement of Accounts. 

★ Dividends: Final 2% is proposed, to follow a 4% Interim. 

★ Profit for the year amounted to £1.03 million. 

'A' The second half year was adversely affected by special factors and 
non«recurrent items to the extent of some £360,000. In addition, 
losses of £290,000 were incurred in two trading divisions. 

★ Group Sales Analysis:— 

27%—Petroleum, Chemical and Gas Industries. 

17%—Manufacturers of Diesel Engines including those used in the 
Traction, Power Generation and Marine Industries. 

17%—Other heavy Industries, including Steel, Electrical and Building. 
11%—Vehicle manufacturing Industries. 

20%—Vehicle Service and Repair Trades. 

8%—Various other industries. 

'A Mr. S. F. Burman, Chairman since 1963, will retire as Chairman and 
Director of the Company after the Annual General Meeting, having 
reached the age of 65. Mr. K. M. Leach is to succeed him as 
Chairman. 

'A' The Directors consider that the profit for the current year will show a 
marked improvement. 


Summary of Rosulta 

Profits before Tax 

Taxation 

Profit after Tax 

Dividend 

Total Net Assets 


1969 1968 


£1,026,000 
600,000 
426,000 
459,000 
13,009,000 


£1,616,000 

681,000 

935,000 

893,000 

13,050,000 


SICIG 


The Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of Second Covent 
Garden Property Company Limited wa.s held on 15th January 
1970 in London. Salient points from the Report and Accounts 
were : 

* Increase in dividend for year to 12 % compared with 11 % 
for the previous year and 107 « for 1967 . 

* Increase in profit for year available for distribution 
{£ 401,475 compared with £ 369,972 for the previous year). 
Increase in general capital reserve from £ 4 . 8 m. to £ 9 . 7 m. 

* Decrease in outstanding borrowings of North American 
subsidiary from $ 17 . 4 m. to $ 4 . 6 m. 

Further increase in U.K. development work carried out 
during the year (£ 3 , 185,000 compared with £ 2 , 282,000 
for 1968 ). 

'The U.K. dcvelotiincnt programme has again been substan¬ 
tially incrca.scd during the year. Thirteen developments have 
been under construction or have been completed during the 
year. Lettings generally arc very .satisfactory. 

PROSPECTS 

The company is now obtaining the benefit of the policy 
adopted in recent years of improving the quality of the IJ.K. 
portfolio of properly inve.stnieiit^, building up a first-class shop 
development programme and simplifying the position of the 
North American sub.sidiary. 

Covent North American Properties Limited is moving steadily 
to a position in which it can earn a surplus on revenue account. 

The Board anticipates a continuation of the pre.sent progress 
and a quickening in the scale of earnings, ari.sing both from the 
T.K. and from North America, from 1971 onwards. 

Copies of Report available from 
lyi Shaftesbury Avenue, London, WCs. 


CAIRNTON 
INVESTMENT TRUST 

Lowson on Strong Position 


Sir Denys 


Sir Deny.s Lowson, Bt., the 
Chairman, presided at the Annual 
General Meeting of Cairnton In¬ 
vestment Trust which was held on 
January 12 at Estates House, Gres¬ 
ham Street, London, E.CL2. In the 
I'ourse of his remark.^ he said : 

The Gross revenue for the year 
amounts to £135,250 against 
^*33*493 for the previous year. 
Your directors are rerommending 
a final dividend of 11 per cent, 
less tax, which will make 18 per 
rent for the year against 17 per 
rent the previous year. This will 
leave £73,604 to be carried for¬ 
ward. Earnings on the Ordinary 
capital were 20.3 per cent, and the 
priority percentages were as fol- 
lowa-: Debenture Stock 0-14 per 
cent ; Preference shares 14 per 
cent-22^} per cent ; and Ordinary 
shares 22J per cent to 91J per 
tent. 


The v'aluatif>n of the Invr.st- 
ments as at October 31 last 
amounted to £2,433,665 and shows 
an appreciation of 120.02 per cent 
over book value. On the same date 
the net asset value of the 5s. 
ordinary shares amounted to 
215 . 4id. against 24s. lod. the 
pre\ious year ; this is a fall of 
14 per cent but compares satis¬ 
factorily with the other recognised 
indices. 

As shown in the Directors 
Report the Geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the Investments was as 
follows ;—Great Britain 81.50 per 
cent; the Commonwealth (exclud- 
ing Canada) 3.41 per cent; U.S.A. 
and Canada 11.42 per cent ; Cen¬ 
tral, South America, Europe and 
elsewhere 3.67 per cent; whilst as 
regards categories 2.81 per cent arc 
in bonds, debenture stocks and 
notes ; 2.92 per cent in preference 


and preferred ordinary stocks and 
shares and 94.27 per cent in 
ordinary and deferred ordinary 
stocks and shares. 

As regards the current year, 
many uncertainties make it diffi¬ 
cult to make a specific forecast 
but in the absence of any unfore¬ 
seen events our revenue and also 
our dividend should be well main¬ 
tained, and we should be able to 
produce another set of satisfactory 
results when we meet again in 
twelve months time. 

The resolution for the adoption 
of the Report and Accounts was 
proposed by the Chairman and 
seconded by Captain A. R. G. 
Stevenson, M.C., and carried un¬ 
animously as were the other 
resolutions. The proceedings closed 
with a warm vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, Sir Denys Low- 
son, the Directors and Staff. 


FOREIGN REPORT 


The Economist keeps en unueuelly 
large corps of foreign affaire writera. 
in London and abroad ; but tome 
atones produced by the paper's 
foreign department cannot be pub¬ 
lished in The Economist itaalf. 
Instead, they appear in a separate, 
confidential bulletin published each 
week and nailed Foreign Report. 

Such stories are of two kinds. 
There is the information that reaches 
The Economist on e confidential 
basis, and therefore can bo passed 
on only to readers willing to respect 
the confidential nature of Foreign 
Report. And there is the article that 
focuaea attention on an apparently 
minor, but pivotal, event that could 
lead to major changes. In this kind 
of forecaat Foreign ffoport has • 
record of often being startlingly 
right. 

Plecee write for full deteile to : 

The Foreign Report Subecriptlon 
Manager, The Economist 
Publications Dspartmsnt 
54 St Jsmss’s Strsst, 

London, 8W1. 

The snnuol subscription rats 
(48 isauss) variss bstwsen 
Britain £13.0.0 and Auatralaala 
C10.2.0 


the economist JANUARY 24, Z970 
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BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING FOLLOWED BY AN cttr v 

CXNERAL MEETING 


The forty-fourth Ordinary General 
Meeting of Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
followed by an Extraordinary 
General Meeting was held on 
Wednesday, January 14, 1970, 

at 54 Lombard Street, London, 
EC3. 

Sir Frederic Seebohm (the 
Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary, Mr. A. E. V. 
Oliver, read the notice convening 
the meeting and the Auditors’ 
Report to the stockholder. 

With the concurrence of the 
stockholder present the Report 
and Accounts and the Statement 
by the Chairman which had been 
circulated previously were taken as 
read. 

NEW CAPITAL 

Addressing the meeting the 
Chairman said that the most 
important event he had to report 
since the end of the accounting 
year was the steps we were now 
taking to raise approximately £25 
million of new capital. He fully 
realised that this was a large sum 
and that a rights issue of one 
share for three was a heavy call 
on stockholders. It was, however, 
entirely due to the growth of the 
Bank which had increased in si/e 
by over 60% in two years. In the 
long run it could not be right for 
stockholders, the staff or the 
customers to avoid growth. In the 
short term, however, it was per¬ 
haps a strain on those who had 
to put up the money. For the last 
year or two dividend limitation 
had been in operation. Although 
we had raised the dividend in the 
last two years, the amount had had 
to be within Government regula¬ 
tions. The Chairman said it was 
intended to pay 12^% next year 
which would be a further small 
increase and although it would be 
pleasant to be able to encourage 
stockholders to expect rather more, 
the international scene had never 
been more difficult to understand 
and he was sure that it would 
be foolish to attempt to make any 
accurate forecast as to the results 
for the year ending 30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1970. He said that the 
Directors did, however, believe 
that they should pay dividends that 
represented a proper return on the 
stockholders’ capital and it was not 
their policy to plough back profits 
over and above the amount neces¬ 
sary to provide reasonable reserves 
and for some expansion. He be¬ 
lieved, however, that it was in 
the interests of stockholders to see 
a steady increase in income rather 
than adopting a policy of fluctu¬ 


ating dividends which some pecjplc 
advocated. Apart from the parent 
company’s holding D.C.O. shares 
were widely held in comparatively 
small amounts and it %vas his belief 
that the small investor who chu>se 
bank shares, preferred this policy 
to what might be a more exciting 
one but on which it was very 
difficult to budget. 

It was hoped that in raising £25 
million this year it would not be 
necessary to come to the market 
again for a reasonable time. 

The Chairman in turning to the 
progress of the Bank said he had 
hoped to be able to give stock¬ 
holders more details of the situa¬ 
tion in Libya. Conversations were 
still being carried on with the new 
regime in that country but we 
were not certain yet to what extent 
we could retain our banking 
interest there. He said that we 
would all regret having to leave 
the country as we had been there 
many years, had built up a fine 
business and had a first class staff 
whose loyalty was beyond question. 
The situation, however, would have 
to be resolved before long. 

The Chairman said that we had 
all heard the news in the last few 
days of the new situation in 
Nigeria. The Bank would as soon 
as possible be sending teams to 
those areas from which we had 
been denied access to rehabilitate 
our business there and we hoped 
that peace and prosperity would 
soon be restored again to a united 
Nigeria. Meanwhile our sympathy 
went out to all those in distress 
among whom would be members 
of our staff and we hoped satis¬ 
factory methods of distributing 
food and medical supplies would 
be found without delay. 

7 ’he Bank was, nevertheless, ex¬ 
panding in other directions 
and he was sure they would all 
be very glad to see the develop¬ 
ment in the dollar territories, par¬ 
ticularly in California where 
Barclays now had a bank with 
deposits of over 4 too million. Wc 
had also recently taken a partici¬ 
pation in the Bermuda Provident 
Bank Limited and there were two 
other banks with which we were 
at present negotiating for partici¬ 
pation. He did not expect, there¬ 
fore, any contraction in the 
Bank's activities in the coming 
year, 

The new management organisa¬ 
tion was now in full operation and 
the benefits were already obvious 
Finally Sir Frederic said he would 
like to take the opportunity u* 


thank the ttaff who had had to 
undertake a great deal of extra 
work during the last year at all 
levels as a result of new tecJiniques 
but he was sure that once the 
early stages were over they would 
welcome the changes and that they 
would bring a fresh dynamism to 
the Bank. 

FORMAL BUSINESS 

'I'hc Chairman then moved the 
adoption of the Report of the 
Directors and the Statement of 
Accounts as at 30th September, 
1969, and the payment of a final 
dividend of 6i per cent on 
£30,000,000 ordinary stock pay¬ 
able on isth January, 1970. 

The motion was seconded by 
Mr. R. G. Dyson, Deputy Chair¬ 
man, and carried. 

The retiring Dircjctors Mr. 
Brian Fraser Macdona, C.B.E., 
Mr, George Gilbert Money, Mr. 
Harry Frederick Oppcnhciincr and 
Mr. Sidney Spiro, M.G. were re¬ 
elected. 

In accordance witli the special 
notice duly given, on a .motion 
proposed by Mr. R. G. Dyson, 
Deputy Chairman, and seconded 
by Mr. A. F. Tuke, a Vicc-Gliair- 
man, Mr. Cuthbert Fitaherbert and 
Sir James Wilson Robertson, 
K. r., G.C.M.G., G.G.V.O., K.B.E., 
who both were aged 70 years at 
the date of the meeting, were 
re-elected Directors of the com¬ 
pany. 

On the motion of Sir Leslie 
Rowan, K.C.B., C.V.O., seconded 
by Sir Ronald Prain, O.B.E., the 
auditors Messrs. Deloitte Plendcr 
Griffiths &. Co.; Price Waterhouse 
& Co.; Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co. and Cooper Bros. & Cfi- wen* 
re-appointed, together %rith their 
associated firms in South Africa for 
the audit in the Republic, at such 
remuneration as the Dire«:tor6 may 
determine. 

A vote of thanks to the staff 
proposed by Mr. R. E. Fleming, 
M.C. (a director) and seconded by 
Mr. K. F. Barclay was tarried 
unanimously and was responded to 
by Mr. S. G, Mogford (a General 
Manager). 

This concluded the business of 
the Ordinary General Meeting, 
and at the Extraordinary General 
Meeting which followed, the Bill 
to amend the Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
Aits 1925 to 1965 was approved 
by the stockholders. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair¬ 
man was proposed by 'Fhe Rt. 
Hon. the Lord Carrington, P.C., 
K-aM-G.. M.G- (a stockholder), 
and was tmantmoialy acclaimed. 
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LONDON AND NORTHERN 

SECURITIES UNITED 

CHAIRMAN J.H.M. MACKENZIE 

PROFITS FORGE AHEAD 


Peak -'rurmwer and Profits 

New rptnrti iimfit'^ wrn- .u liirvi il anr) fun i asts witp pm I'Ptli d fur 
ilic \i'ar nidi-d Junr vvitfi tiirtinxci iiu rpasiiitr Iroiii 

kl'Ji^.iiiii. to C',I.'-,!!!, and |jn--ta\ innfU'' fmin D 1.6(1111, to ^-3.39111. 

Dividends Up—Scrip Issue 

An intrntii dividrnd of H ptT tent was folliiwid hv a (*n<*'(nr-onp 
isMir ; a iina] (iivid(‘nd of 77 jht cnit on thr* enlarged 
lapilal .ifid a om -fot-hM- s( rip issue are now pr(»posed. Dividends 
of at least 1 , per lent are foreiast fortfie «iirrmt year, losered 
not less than twne Ijv estimated prrifits of more than il4in. 

National Base for Activities 

l.ondon an<l Nurthern works through operating fompanics in ft 
siihstaiui.il spiM lahst groupings witJun or allied to the i oristrin tion 
industry, fioiu'entraied m northern and df'velopmeni areas, thev 
are also spte.id throiivrhout the P.K. and Inland with interests 
extending .iliro.id, 44 pei tent of total profits r orne from 1 on- 
slriK lion in lunthern and de\(dopinent arra> and specialist sub- 
I ontr.u ting im a nation wide basis, 37, jiet rent Iroin budding 
prodiii’ts, tjuarrying ami mim raJ and metal n co\'erv. and a i per 
lent from plant lure .iml >hort and long {listame haulage 

Proven Mana|i][enient Policy 

riie group's iiupressise giowlh tecord owes nnn li to its distinctive 
polii V ol takini; mterc'sts in conipanies w ith foneful and pnnen 
managements and above average prospec ts oi gr(»vvth. 

I'liesc- managements oper.itirig with decentralised control, retain 
.in c'cpiitv interest in tbc'ii own companies. In the year under 
nuievv these pollen's have* prodin ed inliTnal giovvtli in e\c i*ss ol 
I*, per tint, a figure w'hii h dioukl at least be maintaiin'd in the 
c urrc'Tit year. 

Sound Cifowth Prospects 

Negotiations are in pr gn'Ss for further substantial c ompanie.s to 
ioin (he group, .ind internal developments tu.gethrr with the 
c oiitinuation nt the gmuji’s normal mvestmeiu polu v, will add 
maleriallv to c urrent and future firofils. 

I’lie |jrogression of record profits should tlierelore lontinui*. 


Record for six completcii years as a Public 
Ciompany 


Ye.irs .nded 

30th .lane 


Group Prohl 
before lav 

Miiuuit.v 
ini.'rt hIs 
aro.-s 

Prolit alter tax 
atitributable tc» 
huIditiR 
company 

Uiri4 


304,000 

66,000 

I30,0(H} 

lillki 


61.Olio 

1&3.000 

313,000 

1060 


1,02 s, OIK) 

301.000 

339,000 

1007 


1,307,001) 

34,1.000 

624.000 

.tons 


1 . 661 : 1.1100 

(31.OIK) 

740.000 

I960 


3,.103.000 

736.000 

1.410.000 

1070 lorecast not t! 

i.iri 

1,000 000 

900.out) 

1,700.000 


Copies of the Annual Report may be obtained from the Se<Tetar>', 
JEsst'x Hall, E.ssex Street, Strand 



APPOINTMENTS 

I _:_ 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Economics 

Appli(;aliriii.H ure Invttfci for a 
Lc'CturMhIp In Eronomloi with 


tieR CunclldatpR Rhoulrl haw an 
Honoura degree In ecoiiomiCH 
.ipccialJainir in atatlAtiOR or in 
econometrics with staUsiics. They 
MlK^uJd alBo possess, thruuRh 
research or huslneas experience, 
kiioulcdirr ot data relevant to 
ciiurspR in Industrial oriranisatlun 
und the economic environment ot 


Further particulars may be oh- 
tiiined iqiioUiifr reference L.4P7/B) 
Irom the University Secretary, 
University House, BallrlRg. Lan¬ 
caster, to whom iippllcatiun.s (lour 
i‘opteR) inoludlnR Ihree relerees, 
shouM l)f> sent nut liitir than 
Febriinry ill. 1971), 


University of 
Leicester 

Lecturer tri Economics 

Appllcntlon.R lire invited for a 
LcctuTei\hip in the Department of 
Kconomtr\ Ironi ffraduutes uho are 
conversaMt uith at least one of the 
lollowitiK iiitilbematiCul economics 
operatloniil research, statlst’cs. 
ecuiiotnetnc.s 

Salurv ticcordma to quailhcaliiun.s 
and c»xpprience on .scale 1*1,240 
ti.BSO a year, plus FSSU meinber- 
.sllip 

Further parliculars from the 
Keaislrur, to whom appltculions 
should lie sent b,v Pebruicry 7th 


McMaster University 

HAMILTON, CANADA 

Graduate Studies tn 
Economics 

■ The Departttieiil ol Lconouiirs 
oITerN Kraduate work for the MA 
.ind PhD deiicrees in Ecoiioinicj, 
Tr, quiihtv lor admission students 
must have an honours degree In 
EcoMomlc-s with lit least upper 
Npcond class standliift 

The Pueiilty ot the Department 
are able to oiler u aide pro- 
! pr.tmme in .'ll! the mnm aretu, of 
I Ecuiioniies. The MA proRranime 

IS dt'KiRTied hi Rive students a 
thoruUKh RroundinR in the iheor.v 
I and techniques nt riioriern eeono- 
I inles Fuf the PhD propcrainme 

the department Is anxious to attruet 
studenls who wish to Specialise lii 
Publics Pinaiire, Monetary Econo¬ 
mics and Inleriuitlunai Rcmiofnlcs 
There Is a slroiiK .xupportliiR 

proRramme in 11 wide rutiRe of 
electives, 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

The UmversltN offers to MA 
cuiidldate.s McMaster Graduate 
Fellowships of approximately $.1,200 
lor The calendar year In addition 
Travel Grants mav be paid to assist 
students in inuvinR to Hamilton; 
lor .students travelllnR from locn- 
tUms 111 Europe and Asia—up to 
$200 . from Australia and New 
Zealand— to be arratiRud with the 
I Dean of Graduate Studies Students 
I ulreiidy in uosseRSton of un MA 
deRree will initially receive 
approximately $3,400 plus travel 
Rrants us outlined above The 
Inrser portion of the fellowships 
Ls nortnall.v exempt from income 
tax, aturients in receipt of Teach¬ 
ing Fellowships w’lll be expected 
to perform not more than ten 
hours of work per week for the 
Department during the acatlemlc 
' yeoi 

The Department will also enrol 
suitably quiiIlPed graduates who 
oDtaln financial support from 
sources outside the univc.'slty 

INQUIRIES 

Inquiries and requests tor 
application forms .should be 
addressed to; 

The Chairman. 

Graduate Admissions Committer, 
Department of Economics, 
McMaster University. 

Hamilton Iti, Ontario,.Ciinadii 


Sheffield Polytechnic 

Centre for Manac/ement 
Studies 

Due to continued growth ot 
advanced management courses, posts 
are available in the following 
areas: 

BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE 

* Tn teach on postgraduate cuurse.x 

' including the Otploma In Manage¬ 
ment Studies and the proposed 
Musters Degree 

* To contribute to iidvanced course 
development. 

* To participate in research pru 
grammes and coii.sultancv 

AppUcutils. should have 

■ A good degree in Sociology or 
Ps.vcholi>Ky. 

* Industrial und or Teaching experi¬ 
ence 

* An aetlve interest in re.seurch 
activity und the applicatiuii of tlic 
liehuvloural srlences to the .toluMoii 
ol business problems 

MARKETING 

* To teach on postgraduate and pusl- 
expeneiice courses 

V Contribute to further udvanceil 
e^iurse development. 

* Participate tn a resesreh pro¬ 
gramme und consultancy 


Applieants should huve 

* An iippropnnte good lust degree in 
u reliiteii discipline and/or po.st> 
graduate quailllcatlon In Marketing 

* An active interest in research 
aetlvity and the application of 
quantitative technlque.s in Murket- 
ItlR 

* Industrial and'or teaching ex- 
perlctice 

QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

* To teacli on postgraduate and pust- 
expcrieiice cuiirscH 

* Participate In research programmes 
and cunsuliuncy. 

Applicants should have; 

* A degree in a quantitative subieet 

* Borne industrial and or teaching 
extierlence 

* All intere.xi in rese,Trrh and the 
application and development ol 
quantllative methods in managerial 
deelnlon making 

Salary scale • P L £3.022 

ibur) t3,447. S.L. £2,417—£2.762. 

L II Cl,8*27- ‘-•2.417 

Applicants .should Indicate the 
level of post und area of Interest. • 

ApplJratlnn forms The Secretary. 
Bhettield Polytechnic, Pond Street. 
She meld, SI 1W13 

Preliminary and informal in¬ 
quiries welcomed by the Head ot 
Department. Mr A. L Lewis 
0742 368400'ifiBOCV 


ULSTER : 

THE NEW UNIVERSITY 

APPLirATK'/NS are invited for 
appointments to Chairs in the 
following subject 

Economics 

Social Administration 
Pure Mathematics 

The Chair In Economics wJI he 
in addition to that held by 
Professor N. J. Gibson, and pre- 
feixirico will n-e niven to appheuntH 
having strong Econorneftric interests. 
The Chair In Mathematic.s will 
be ill addition to IhRit held hy 
Pmfessor Andrew Young, and 
applicants should have InteniBits in 
pure mathematics. In all three 
canes appointment w<iM be made 
from OCTOBER. 1070. 

Salary in each case will be 
w'lthin the professorial range 
(minimum, £3,780) with FSSU. 

Further patitlniulsera may be 
obtained from thu REOiISTRAK. 
The New Univeislty of Ulster, 
Coleraine, Northern Ireland, to 
whom applications, includin'^ thij 
rames and addfesses of thttee 
•roferees, should be sent not later 
than February J5, 1070. 
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University of Salford 
CHAIR IN BCONOMIOB 

ApplioBttotw im invitm for the Chair in 
BounoMlcs In tire Oepariment of iMnoinics 
and Geography. The enlary wlU he at leaat 
p^*U membership of the 

The study ut Economics constitutes a 
large part of the activity of the depart¬ 
ment There Is a recently established BSc 
^nours Degree In Economics and It is a 
main subject in both the JBSc Honours 
course in Social StudlA and in the BSc 
Honours course in General Science. 
Economics is also studied as part of a 
number of other undergraduate couraes and 
as part of the MSc course In Urban Studies. 
Opportunities also exist within the depiiri- 
mcnt for postgraduate research students. 

Application (one copy suitable for photo¬ 
graphic reproduction) should be sent to 
the Registrar, University of Salford, 
Salford M5 4WT. from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, by February 
30, 1970. 


Queen Mary College 

UNIVERSITY OP liONDON 

Department of Economiat 

Applications are invited for a 
Lectureship in Economies tenable 
from April 1 , 1970 or as soon as 

r ilble thereafter. Preference will 
given to candidates spectalhsing 
in Econometrics, Malhcmallcal 
Economics or Economic Theory. 
Salary scale <1,240 x £115—£2,OM 
(Bar) X £113>.£2,850 plus £§8 
London Allowance. f 88U partlcu 


(Bar) X E113>.£2,850 plus £00 
London Allowance. f 88U partlcu 
pation. Initial aalary according to 
quaUOcatlons and experience. Appli¬ 
cation forms obtainable from the 
Registrar, Queen Mary College, 
Mile End Road, London, El. to be 
returned by February 10, 1970 


University of New 
England 

AKMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 

Applications are Invited for the 
undermentioned position - 

I^ecturerlSenior Lecturer in 
Agricultural Economics 


persons with general experience in 
agricultural economics. However, 
there is particular Interest in 
people who have specliiliseri in 
agricultural pnhcy . agricultural 
markeUng , production economus 
Applications close on Februnry 
28. 1970. 

Salary ranges. Senior Lecturer 
$A7.(i00 X $A2J0—$AB.750 pa 
Lecturer $A3.400 x gA270 - $ A7.020 
X $A280—$A7,300 p.a. 

Provision is made for travel a*id 
removal expenses superannuatl.m, 
aaslstanr^ in buying or building a 
home, and study leave. Study leave 

E ranu are available and aradit may 
e granted for existing study leave 
entitlement. 

Further information may be 
obtained from the Regiatrar of the 
University, or. In the case of 
applicants from the United 
Kingdom, from the Secretary- 
General, Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts). 30 
Gordon Square, London, WCl 


University of Salford 

Department of Soclologry. 
Oovemment and Adminietration 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS 

Applications are Invited for the above post 
from honours graduates with a special 
Interest in any branch of social and 
gnomic statistics, econometrics, opera¬ 
tional research or demography. The 
Department provides statistics courses for 
undergraduate social science and post¬ 
graduate management students. 

The salary scale la £1,240 x £116 (7>- 
U.045 X £115 (7)—£3.5M a yev and the 
*Plwintment will date from October 1, 

^Application forms and further parlieulaTf 
Of this poat can be obtained from the 
I^EisM. UiUverslty qf Salford. . Salford 
Mb 4WT, to whom conkpleted applications 
o^uld be returned by February 16, 1970. 
quoting reference 80C/28/E- 


University of 
Cambridge 

Department of Applied 
Economics 

RESEARCH WORKERS, at both 
senior and Junior levels, are invited 
to apply lor poats on projecU 
®Jh^lhlng various problrnis, in¬ 
cluding 

(a) The behaviour of the British 
etxinomy in the postwar 
period (the main object being 
to Improve the baals on wlilcli 
< major prdlcy decisions are 
taken) 

lb) The economic effects of the 
Selective Employmer.t Tax 

(c) The working of the UK 
financial system 

Id) The Influence of British 
Oovernmenl policies on the 
economic development of ihe 
regions 

People are also needed with good 
general experience in the appllca¬ 
non of economic statistics to 
research problems 

Applicants .sliuiJd normally have 
i'll least u good second-class honours 
degree The pensionable stipends of 
the posts range from U,12B to 
12,859 a year A limited contribu¬ 
tion may be miule tounnis removal 
expenses 

Applications, giving pcrsonul 
details, acndeinlc qualiflcntloiis. 
experience, and research inlerest.*,, 
together uith the names of two 
referees, should reacfi the Secre¬ 
tary. Department of Applied 
Economics, Sidg^wick Avenue, Cam¬ 
bridge. CB3 9DE, not Jater than 
February 19. 1976 


Kent County Council 

PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

Senior Planning Assistant 

required at County Hall 

The post Is within the Research 
Section of the County Policy «nd 
Research Group and is part of a 
team dealing with such matters ns 
analysis of county-wide Social sur¬ 
vey, con-stnictton of innthemVU'aJ 
iiiucleJs uiid demographic eiiiplo>- 
incnt and industrial analysis 

Candidates should preferably he 
Corporate members of llie Town 
Phinnmg In.Hlltule but persons with 
the Final Examination of the Town 
Planning Institute or Us equivalent 
w'lll be considered 

Salary within scale to £1'.32B 
according to quailficntions .ind ex¬ 
perience 

Assistance mnv he given towards 
removal expenses 

Applications, giving namex and 
addresses ot two referees, should be 
sent under “ cnnAdential " cover to 
County Planning Officer, County 
Hall, Muld.stune by February 2. 
1970 


INSTITtfTE OF DEVELOPMENT 
STUDIES 


University of Sussex 

ECONOMIC RESEARCH ON 
CUBA 1959-69 

Research Assistant 

to the research project on the 
Cuban economy since the Revolu¬ 
tion initially the appointment 
would be fur one year beginning 
April or July 1970. but there Is a 
strong possibility for extending this, 
when the research team builds up 
to Include four to six economists 
and other social scientists working 
on different sections of the Cuban 
economy. 

Candidates should have a degree 
In one of the social scienoee. if 
this Is not economies, they should 
be able to show evidence of study 
or research In this field A know¬ 
ledge of Spanleh Is eeeeiitisl 

Salary in the range £1.060- 
£1.240 X £115- £1,470 p.a. depend¬ 
ing on qualifications 

Closing date fo»- applications. 
February 15. 1970 


ECONOMIST 

FOR 

OIL COMPANY 

Large Middle OU Company requl^'^, h.r hn 

J.undon ilead Office, a qualiBed Economist to assist in 
die study and evaluation of econf*niic data ri'lesani hoili 
t<» the Company's own business interests and to tin- 
I ountries in which it t>pefates. 

C.andidates (male or female), aged 25-35, should hold 
a Degree in Kconomus or related siibjei t, possess the 
numeracy to assess partial data and have tlu^ Uti^ra' 
ability U) present infonnation at Management and oth 
levels. Excellent (onditions apply; lontributory Pensio.i 
Scheme ; modern air-iondilioned West End offices ; 
Luncheon C'luh. 

A competitive salary, d(*pendent upon age, experient e 
and quahfu ations, will be paid. 

Please write, giving full details of caieer to date*, quoting 
L/217 to Box Number E/:t 55 o. t/o Charles Barker ^ 
Sons Liinit(''d, Rerruitment Division, ao Cannon Street, 
J.ondon, KC^. 


LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

THE . 

DOCTORAL PROGRAMME 
IN BUSINESS STUDIES 

Substantial oranis from the Ford Foundation and the Fourid.iiion lor 
Management Education have resulted m the founding of the LONDON 
BUSINESS SCHOOL DOCTORAL PROGRAMML leading to the PhD degree 
of the University of London The programme will begin in September 1970 

Applications are invited from those who wish to proparu themselves 
tor careers m teaching research and consultancy m the field of business 
studies The programme ie a flexible one, designed to give each indi¬ 
vidual the opportunity to develop his protossiona: Skills m his chosen 
area 

The School's research programme is a ma/or part of us corporate life 
and will increase substantially whan the School moves to us new building 
in Regent's Paik m September 1970 The Doctoral Programme will develop 
in line with the total research effon and ihere will be every chance for 
successful candidates to add and draw from other people's research 

We are looking for students of high calibre If you have a good degree 
in one of the basic discipline areas of economics, quantitative methods, 
or behavioural science, a three-year programme of study and the&is is 
designed to meet your needs For those with a two-year master's degree 
in business studies or equivalent, the degree may be taken m two years 
by thesis only. Both the two and thrae year programmes require full-time 
attendance at the School. 

Applications foi this programme should be received no later then May 1. 
1970 Applicants will be required to take the Admission Test for Graduate 
Studiss If. Business. The next tost is m April (closing date for applica¬ 
tions is February 25th) 

Inquiries and requests for the prospectus and application form should be 
made to 

The Registrar (Doctoral Programme), 

LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF -^- 

BUSINESS STUDIES, OO 

28 Northumberland Avenue, 

LONDON, WC2. 01-930 2180 
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!■ the recently established marketinK department at the 
hcadtpartcri of a flOM turnover British cngmcering gronp 
opcfatiuR at home and overseas and eanrinp an above 
average ret nm. The work includes the provision of a 
amrketfaig and commercial inteHipence service for the 
dcpartnMal aad the subsidiaries, market research, business 
forecast jap baaed on economic data and appraisals of 
poMfole acquisitioas. The experience gained should eipiip a 
aaccesaful executive for a future in senior line management. 

Candidates will be in iheir 20's. with an honours degree, 
preferably in economics or statistics. Knowledge of 
French and/or German an advantage. A brief spell in 
commerce or industry since graduation is essential. 
Location South Bucks. Starling salary negotiable around 
£1.500 p.a. 


□ 


Please write to H. C. Holmes, in confidence, 
quoting reference 432. giving brief relevant 
details. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
401. Second Floor. Salisbury House. Finsbury 
Circus. London. E.C.2. 


Transport 

Economist 


ZAMBIA 


This is sn interesting new position with the largest road 
transport organisation in Zambia. 

Based in Lusaka, the man appointed will report dicectly 
to the Chief Executive of the Croup, He will evaluate 
existing projects for future operations. 

The Group is embarking on a rationalisation of its diverse 
road transport interests so this is a pariicuiarly iinerest- 
ing period of development and the successful candidate 
should have opportunities for promotion. 

Applicants must have a gooik degree In economic or 
related discipline and some specialised experience In 
transport planning. Familiarity with statistics and OR 
techniques and their application io transport problems 
Is desirable. 

A three year contract will be offered. A competitive basic 
salary will be paid and there is a substantial terminal 
gratuity. Leave and other csonditloiis of service are 
exceilent and subsidised bousing is provided. 

VFriCCen requests should give brief but pertinent details 
of quolificatrons ond experience, and be addressed to : 

J. iS. SUrihig (TE/E) 

PA Advertbfaig Limited, 

2 Albert Gate, London, SWL 



We wish to appoint a Senior Economist within our Research & 
Planning Department to lead a small team of graduate 
economists. He will be primarily responsible for proposing 
corporate objectives for the long term development of the 
Association. 

It is essential that applicants have experience of contributing to 
long term planning within large commercial or industrial 
concerns. 

The Association is the largest motoring organisation in the world, 
with four million members and a turnover of £15 million. 

A progressive salary, starting within the range £2,000—£2,750, 
is offered and the conditions of employment are very good. 

Please write in confidence fo;— 

B.J.W. Milton, Personnel Manager 


THE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
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LONDON BUSINESS SCHOOL 

SENIOR LECTURESHIPS AND 
LECTURESHIPS IN 
ECONOMICS 

The London Business Sch^ool moves into its new building m Regent’s 
Park in September, 1970. This will be accompanied by a major expansion 
in start, and creates riew challenges and opportunities for teachers and 
researchers in economics. 

The School is |ooking tor staff interested in teaching, research, and iho 
application of their professional knowledge in consultancy. 

A wide range of teaching assignments is offered. Graduate students are 
Pj^ared fof the MSc and PhD degrees in Business Studies In the 
PhD programme economics is taught at graduate lavel, and combined 
with course work in other disciplines. The School conducts major courses 
in the executive development field of up to a year in length 
Ample resources are available to support research m economics Major 
projects in the fields of econometrics, the theory of the international firm 
and transport economics have been developed over the lost four years 
Each member of staff is encouraged to devote some time to developing 
consultancy, which the School views as forming important bridges between 
academic, business and Government interests. 

Salaries and conditions of employment are the same as in other 
university institutions. 

Iff you are interested in joining the School at this important and inter¬ 
esting stage of its development, please write to the Chairman of the 
Economics group : 

ProUMtor R. J. Ball. -^ — ■ 

28 Northumbarland Avenue, 

Landon. WC2. 


All inquiries will be treated as strictly confidential. 



Peterborough is being rapidly expanded to provide 
homes, work and the full range of urban services fnr 
another 100,000 people by 19B5. Building starts iii 
March 1970. 

The Peterborough Development Conioration’s task is to 
plan, design and build the new city in co-operation with 
the local authorities and private enterprise. The Corpor¬ 
ation's staff comprises all the professional and technical 
skills needed for the vast and complex task. 

A STATISTICIAN 

is now needed to provide a statistical service covering 
analysis and forecasting of population and employment 
changes, household structure, shopping and other com¬ 
mercial development trends and needs, and other related 
studies and projections. The person appointed will be a 
member of the Corporation's Planning Division but will 
work closely with all other departments needing a high 
quality statistical service. 

The post also offers full opportunity to initiate special 
studies and to take part in policy discussions informed 
by the Statistician's special contribution. 

A good qualification and relevant experience are re¬ 
quired, with an enquiring mind and the ability to 
present statistical information in manageable forms. 
Salary in the scale £1^915—£2,420 ; could possibly be 
higher for an outstanding applicant. Superannuation or 
pension fund option. Removal expenses paid and housing 
assistance given. 

AppHcation forms (returnable by February 9, 1970) and 
further details from the General Manager, Peterscourt, 
Peterborough. 


Business 

Economist 

in the Motor Industry 

Ford's Economic Studies Department has a vacancy for an 
experienced and dynamic economist. 

The dcpartniont is lesponsible for the analysis of the political, 
ecnnoriiic and vehicle maiket situation as iT affects tho Com¬ 
pany's automotive activities thioughout Euiope. 

The position offets an excellent opportunity for an economist 
who enjoys applying economics and statistics to business 
problems The job requires a keen interest in the assessment of 
economic and market trends and tfie ability to write analytical 
papeis on a wide vai lety of sub|ects. 

Tfie fandidaio should be aged 2b 30 with a good honouis 
dfjgroe in Economics, with statistics as a major subject. Two 
to three years' experience in economic research or business 
forecasting is desKable. 

The salary will be competitive and will depend on experience 
and potential. 

Applicants should send details of education, qualifications, 
experience and present salary to - 

S, F. Thompson, 

0 Room 1 /507 

Ford Motor Co. Ltd, 

Wailoy, 

Brentwood. Essex. 


mUND REVENUE 

STATISTICIANS 

There are vacancies for two STATISTICIANS m the Board of 
Inland Revenue's Statistics and Intelligence Division at 
Somerset House, London, WC2. 

The duties of the Division cover a wide range of subjects 
including forecasting the yield of Inland Revenue duties in the 
short and medium term and developing mSthods of forecasting 
revenue; estimating the yield or cost of taxation proposals : 
collecting and analysing statistics of incomes, both personal and 
corporate and co-ordinating the use and interpretation of such 
statistics with other Government Departments. The Division 
has Its own ADP unit and the use of a computer There are 
close links between the division and the policy and executive 
branches of the Department. 

The salary for Statisticians in London is currently £2,724 rising 
to £3,721. Starting salaries can be above the minimum. 
Candidates should be 28 or over (exceptionally well-qualified 
candidates of 26 and 27 will, however, be considered) and they 
should have a good 2nd class honours degree in Statistics, 
Mathematics or Economics, a postgraduate degree or diploma 
in Statistics or a similar qualification. In addition they should 
have had practical experience in the collection and analysis 
of statistics. Younger candidates with the requisite 
qualifications could be considered for appointment as Assistant 
alai 

for establishment through competitions run by the Civil Service 
Commission: alternatively appointment could be on a contract 
basis. The appointments are superannuable under FSSU. 

Application forms are available from the Director of 
Establishments, Inland Revenue, Room 17, West Wing, 

Somerset House, London. WC2. The closing date for receipt 
of oompteted applications is Monday, February 76, 7970. 
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Business Planninjg at 
IBM Manufacturing 


Help get the best 
out of IBNUi resouices 


IBM’s fnanul'acturing plant at (ireenock is 
expanding fast, so there is a need for highly 
qualitied people to work in a highh progres¬ 
sive Industrial Knp;ineering function. 

The scope is wide. IBM’s manufacturing 
operations are carried out on an international 
basis. And you have every opportunity to pla\ 
an important part in the expansion of advanced 
computer technology and the application of 
modern management techniques and practices. 

What you will do 

You will loma team of professionals advising 
management on the optimum use of resources. 
This team has the support of IBM’s very 
advanced computer facilities. This internal 
consultancy service is provided by Industrial 
Engineering in the following specialist man¬ 
agement fields. 

Indirect Manpow er Planiflng 

Direct Manpower Planning 


Space and Facilities Planning 
Short-range forecasting 
Corporate planning 

Qualifications 

You should be a fully experienced professional 
with experience in one or more of the tech¬ 
niques listed above. You should also be able 
to negotiate with all levels of management 
and be fully responsible for total implementa¬ 
tion of your recommendations. 

IBM Greenock 

IBM’s Scottish Manufacturing plant at 
Greenock is currently producing and export¬ 
ing a wide range of Data Processing equip¬ 
ment. This is in addition to the many new 
projects that are in the pipeline at the moment. 
The plant also has very extensive computer 
facilities that provide a powerful service for 
many areas such as Industrial Engineering. 


Salary and Prospects 

Starting salaries depend on experience and 
they arc very good indeed. The prospects are 
also outstanding in this forward-looking com¬ 
pany and there are many fringe benefits such 
as a non-contributory pension scheme, free 
life assurance and house purchase plans. 

If you are a house owner, IBM will pay legal 
fees, agent’s fee and rciYioval expenses if you 
live outside a 30-mile radius of the plant. If 
you live within a 20-30 mile radius, IBM will 
pay up to £150 for your relocation expeases. 

PlecBC write now 

Send details of your age, qualifications and 
cxpericncctoMr. J. G. B. McKenzie, Manager, 
Personnel Selection, IBM United Kingdom 
Limited, P.O. Box 30, Spango Valley, 
Greenock, .Scotland. Please m ^ jp 

quote reference | IUB 

i3P2/E/90036. lOifl 
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Nufflield Oollegre, 
Oxford 

Gwilym Gibbon Research 
Fellowship 

Applications are invited from men 
and women who wish to undertake 
a year’s research into, or study 
of. a problem In the Held of 
government and administration 
Preference will be given to candl- 
dates with experience in one of 
tlie public services—central or 
local. Further particulars from the 
Warden. Applications should reach 
him by Tueaday, April 29, 1970, 


Imperial College 

ROYAL SCHOOL OP MINES 
A new post has been created for a 

Lecturer in Mineral 
Economics 

in the Department of Mining to 
teach at undergraduate and 
postgraduate level, and to 
develop the subject by means 
of research ApplicaUons are 
invited from candidates with 
an honours degree or equivalent 
in accountancy, economics or engi¬ 
neering. Industrial experience of 
modern business management tech¬ 
niques Is essential. Preferred age 
2k to 38 Previous knowledge of the 
mineral Industry would be an 
advantage but is not essential. This 
subject Is of growing Importance in 
the world and offers considerable 
scope to the right man The selec¬ 
ted candidate will come under the 
direction of the Reader In Mineral 
Industry. The Initial salary will be 
determined by age and experience, 
and will be within the Lecturer's 
scale of £1.24i).£2,A50 plus £60 
London Allowance per annum For 
further particulars or application 
form write to: Professor R N 
Pryor, Department of Mining and 
Mineral Technology, Imperial 
College, London, SW7 


University of Onrham 

Lecturer in Economics 

ApplicaUons are Invited from 
candidates Irrespective of their 
specialism lor a Lectureship in 
Economics from October 1, 1910. 
or earlier by arrangement. SaUir 
on acole fl,340.£2,8Sb, plus FSBU. 

Applications (three copies). 

Secretary, Old Shire Hull. Durham, 
from whom further particulars may 
be obtained 


The University 
College of Wales 

ABERYSTWYTH 

Senior Lectureship or 
Lectureship in Management 
Studies 

Applications are invited tor a 
Lectureship or Senior Lectureship 
In Management Studies within the 
Department of Economics Candi¬ 
dates should be graduates In 
economics with experience in 
Industry or the public service A 
QuollbCttUoii or experience iti 
acCounling Is desirable, with special 
Interests In such ftelds as bustneu 
tlnance . project assessment 
Corporate planning , mathematical 
programming : budgetary control . 
information systems , systems 
analysis 

Salary scale- Lecturer Cl ,340- 
El.RAO p a. Senior Leclurer £2,170- 
£2.670 p a 


the Registrar, quoting reference 
IiMS'3, to whom they should be 
returned by February ai. lOTO. 


University of Oxford 

INSTITUTE OP AQRICULTUKAL 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for 
appolntmeut as 

Departmental Demonstrator 

Candidates should have u good 
honours degree In economics, 
statistics or mathematics. Duties 
will include research and teaching 

Salary within the range £1,170 
to £1,470 with superannuation 
under P8SU 

Further details may be obtained 
from the Administrator, Agricul¬ 
tural Economies Institute, Parks 
Rood, Oxford, with whom appli- 
catluns. Including the names of 
two referees, should be lodged by 
February 10, 1970. 


University of East 
Anglia 

8CH(X)L OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

Chair in Economics 

Appllcatlona are Invited for a 
second CHAIR IN ECONOMICS In 
the School of Social Studies, 
tenable from October 1, 1970 The 
subjects of the School are Econo¬ 
mics. Economic History, 'Philosophy 
and Sociology. Hie solRry range Is 
C3.ROU-L4.OO0 plus FSSlt beucRU 
Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Establishment Officer, 
(Inlverslty of East Anglia. Univer¬ 
sity Village, Norwich, NOR RRC, 
with whom applications (one copv 
only), together with the naiiicK 
and addresses of three persons to 
whjm reference may be made, 
should be lodged nut later Ihan 
February 23. 1910 


Tlaa Economic and 
Social Research 
Institute 

4 BURLINGTON ROAD. 

DUBLIN 4. IRELAND 

Appllcuthins are Invited from 

Economists, Sociologists or 
Geographers 

t'lr lip tu lour puRts fur applied 
research in Ireland 

Proiects in u variety of areas can 
be Considered but preference will 
be given to candidates interested In 
working on: 

(1) Criteria tor Ihn allocation 
of public funds to social and 
other public services Ih the 
light ul sctual and possible 
chiiiigcs In national prior- 
llles. 

(ID The structure and funcUon- 
liiR of communities in 
Ireland, triim either Die 
geographical of the socio¬ 
logical angle; 

(ill) The prolesaloua In Ireland, 
Inclualiig the employment of 
□rofcsBionally qualified staff: 
flv) Ireland in tW year 2000 

Appointments can be made on 
any of the gra-ms of: 

Research Professor 
Senior Research Officer 
Research Officer 
(Salary scales ranging from 
£2.07A U} £4.385 p.a.) 
and 

Assist uni Research ORIcpr 
(Salary in the rung(‘ £1,475 to 
£1.940 p a ) 

The Superannuation Scheme Is 
similar to P88U. Contracts from 
September or October 1970, for five 
ye,>rB In the first Instance. 

AppUcatlon forms may be 
obtained from The Director. Com¬ 
pleted forms should reach the 
Institute liefore March 31. 1970. 


Government 
of Malawi 


requires 


A Chief Auditor 


to be responsible for the compilation and revision of audit 
pro|rrammes and guides, the audit of balance sheets and 
special investigations and the consideration of audit reports. 
In addition the officer selected will be responsible for general 
supervision of auditors and training of junior staff and will be 
expected to organise and carry out limited inspection tours 
of district offices. 

Candidates preferably under 35 years old should hold the 
Final CertiBrate of a recognised accountancy body or a rom- 
parabie qualiBcation. 

The appointment is on contract for one tour of normally 
30 months in the first instance. Commencing salary including 
^erseas Addition in the scale £1,980 to £2,290 a year 
according to experience. A supplement of £244 a year is 
also payable to officer’s bank account in the UK. Gratuity, 
25% of total salary and overseas addition drawn on comple¬ 
tion of a tour of not less thap 30 months. Both Gratuity and 
Supplement normally TAX FREE. Outfit allowance. Generous 
education allowances. Accommodation at low rental. Free 
passage. Liberal leave on full salary. 

Apply to CROWN AGENTS, * M * Divbbn, 4 MUlbank, 
London, SWi, for appUention fonn and lurther particulars 
•tating name, age^ brief details of qualifications and csqierience 
and quoting reference number MsA/680929/EN. 


Consulting 

Economists 


To meet the growing needs of governments, internationsi 
agencies and large induatrtal corporations for project work 
by multi-disciplinary teams, we wish to recruit one or 
two qualified economists to our permanent professional 
staff. They would work in teams including accountants, 
engineers, computer consultants and personnel qualified 
in other disciptines on projects such as: 

Feasibility studies for major jnveatments in national 
economic infra-structure. 

Economic and social davsiopmsnt planning. 

Projsct studies for industrial capital investment. 

We are looking for men or women aged upwards of ^5, 
prepared to work pertly abroad, and with the qualifications 
and experience for our types of project; ideally they will 
have an academic backing of original study in relevant 
fields, experience of working with government officials or 
industrial managers, and expertise in modern techniques 
of investment appraisal. 

Starting salary will be negotiable "up ta‘£!4.CK)0 per annum 
according to age, qualifications and experience. 

Pisses write in confidsnes with brief deiteiVe to J. B. 
Booth of Robson, Morrow 81 Co, St Alphage House, 
2 Fore Streets London, EC2, quoting A.247. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

. .W" " ■■■ ■■ 


Colin Buchanan & Partners 

plann.iic and transportutioii cunnultuntM. art* looking for I'canomiRt.*; or 
others w.th sImlJur analyiical trMinin;{ and experJencr- to work in inti'r- 
profeHHionril teumo both In ihi* t'K and abroad The work IncludeH 
di^mOKtaphic and i‘xniiloymt;ni pu‘d ellon. retalnihis atructure asHeaismvnt. 
urban modrlllnK, and Invf’atmoiii analyalM involving coHt-bmPiJf and DCP' 
IfObniqucji. 

Halurit‘4 ranKO b<^twa«n £J,<iOU and i2,50U pluti luncheon vouchera 
ForelKn poMta attract additional allowancea. Anyone Interested should write 
with detfillfl of (|ualincaUOna, «rKperU-nce and prenont salary to the Offlee 
Mnnafter at 47 Princes Oatf. I<ondon, SWT. 


Meat and Livestock 
Commission 


I For further announcements 
I see pages S, 80 to 85. 


Economist—a ,811-£2.329 


Applications are invited Snuit 
suitably oualifled graduates for tiie 
post 01 Economist at the Com mis. 
Sion’s main offices In nietchley. 
Bucks Two -ypiirs postgraduate 
experience essenlial 


Further particulars and torms 
of application which should >ie 
returned by February 9, i9'i0. niaj 
iH* obtained irom the Cbirf Estn' 
bllshnienl OfTlcer, P.O Box •14, 
Queensway House, Bletchley, Bucks 


APPUCATIONS are Invited for the post 
of Research Asslsiunl In the Department 
of Ikionomlcs. Salary {l,l00<Ll,:iS0 pa 
according to quullflrnbons The research 

f iroject would be a study on the impact of 
orelgn direct investment on tlie West 
German ecoiinmy since 10110. Reading 
knowledge of German is desirable 
Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Head of Department of Economics, 
University of Reodliut. Whlteknlghts, 
Reading, to whom application sliouJd Ije 
made by January 30, 1970 


Durham County Counoil 


Planning Department 

fLANNINO ABBISTANT A P.3-fi (£1,310 
(u 11,990 rising to £2,087 at August 1, 

1970) 

To work In a joint team of planners 
IInd engineers preparing structure plans 
tor parts of tlie country. This post would 
b(' particularly suitable for a planner or 
student planner with training and/or 
additional experience In economics. 

Starting salary according to auallllcatlotiH 
and experience. Car allowance available 
Financial assistance in appropriate c.'isrs 
towards removal and lodging expenses, 
Houses available for rent. 


Application forms and particulars of tlie 
department and County supplied, on 
request, by the County Planning Officer. 
County Hall, Durham. 


^ ^Applications required by February 19, 


J. T BKOCKBANK. 
Clerk of the County Council 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


Postgraduate Soviet 
Studies 


Applications are invited by this 
Centre for research, leading^ to a 
hiRlier degree, on the USSR gnd 
Poland In the fields of selonce and 
science policy, Sociology and demo¬ 
graphy, economic planning and the 
Computer, social and economic 
history, agrarian history and 
peasant studies, economic policy 
and organisation, engineering uru- 
ductlon and economics, political 
Bociolofy, the arts and society. 

Applicants should have (or 
expect to obtain In 1069-70) at 
least a good second-class degree In 
one of the above fields or in 
Russian language and literatu''e. 
Intensive language tuition is avail¬ 
able, as are preliminary social 
science courses tor language gradu- 
utoA Candidates following these 
courses are eligible fur studentships. 
Inquiries and applications. Indicat¬ 
ing qualifications, research interests 
and whether the applicant is 
willing to spend a study period 
abroad, should be sent before 
March Ist to the Director 

Centre for Russian and East 
European Studies, 

The University of Birmingham. 

PO Box 363. Birmingham IS. 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Boon) LL.B. 


and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Bpeefally prepared 
couracR for the Federation of • Stock 
Itechangea, for Accountancy, Company 
Becretaryshlp, Law, Oostlng. Banking, 
Insurance Idarketlng, OCB Also many 
thoroughly ueeful (non-czam) courses in 
Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, atatlng 
aubjecta in which Interested to 


Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 093), St. Albans. 

iieen Victoria Street, 
[bl. 01-248 6874. 

> 


or call at 30 Q 
‘ ' E04.1 

' 1910 




YOUNG FABIAN GROUP Seminar. 

“ Private Industry and Public 
Accountability.'' Saturday, February 7th, 
ll Dartmouth Street. SWl. 10 .10 a m 
Dr .Jeremy Bray, MP Details' 

Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth Street 


TIIE 8HCOND Winter Lecture on 
Psycho-Aualysla will be held on 
January 27tn at 6 30 p m at the 
Porchesier Hall, Porchester Roiui, W2 

The lecture entitled " A Child at Risk ’’ 
(Him case study) will be given by James 
and Joyce Robertson. 

Tickets 8/- (students 2^-) obtainable 
from The Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 

63 New Cavendish Street. W1 or at the 


University of Bradford 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Doctoral Study and Research 
in Management 

The Management Centre has estab¬ 
lished with support from tlie Social 
Science Research Council and 
industry a programme of study and 
research for the degree of PhD in 
Business Administration 


The full-time duration of study 
and research is three years: part- 
time aiul external students can be 
registered. Candidates need a good 
honours degree or Its equlvalenl or 
a higher degree. The next pro¬ 
gramme commences In October 
1970 Full details and application 
forme from the Secretary to the 
Doctoral Committee, The Man¬ 
agement Centre, tJnlversity of 
Bradford. Bradford 9 (Tel; 0274- 


Bead for a degree at home 

Postal tuition for Lohdon U^verilty 
External Degrees. B.A.. B.Sc. (Econ), etc. 
and Diplomas, O.C.B. and “A" levelii 
and Profeeslonal career exams. Lessons by ^ 
poet to a pereonatly planned programme. 
Individual guidance by graduate tutors. 
Moderate tees, payable by Instalments. 

79 years of success' Write today lor FREE 
Prospectus to Wyndbam MllUgan. M.B.E.. 
M.A.. Prlndsal. 0»»t. C.A.3, WOUBEY 
HALL. pXFORU, 0X3 OPR. 


Cranfield Institute 
of Technology 

Chair in Management 

The CRANFIELD SCH(30L OF 
MANAGEMENT, a faculty of the 
Institute, has established a aecomi 
Chair in management, and appli¬ 
cations for the appointment are In¬ 
vited 

The School offers residential post¬ 
graduate courses in management 
and also in operational research, 
leading lo masters degrees A range 
of short courses In general manage¬ 
ment and In speelllc fields are also 
provided There are currently 
about thlrty-flve academic staff and 
about two-hundred students. 

The Chair will combine respon¬ 
sibility for teaching and research in 
one or more of the main fields of 
study with a substantial admini¬ 
strative contribution The title of 
the post will be discussed with the 
person appointed 

Salary in universities' professorial 
range within limits of £3,780 
to £4,675 pa. FSSU. Modern un¬ 
furnished houcc available 

Pull detfvtls available from; 
Registrar. Cranfleld institute ot 
Technology, Cranfleld. Bedford 


The National 
Institute of Economic 
and Social Research 

The Institute hos a number of 
vacancies for research post^ one in 
the Senior Reocarch Officer or 
Research Officer grade (within a 
salary range of £3,046 to £3,605 plus 
London allowance) for an economist 
over 30 Interested In econometrics 
or industrial or labour economics, 
and two or more posts fur Research 
Officers (salary scale £1,240 to 
£8,045 plus London allowance). For 
the latter posts, candidates would 
normally be expected to have a 
postgraduate qualification or 
equivalent experience and to be 
interenled in forecasting, labour or 
Iridustrlul ecoiiunitcs 

Applications by January 30th, to 
the Secretary, NIEBR. 2 Dean 
Trench Street, Smith Square. 
London, SWl. enclosing curriculum 
vitae and the names of two 
academic referees 


DUSINESS 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS: Wide choice, 
all levels-.' we are the Specialists. Tel. oi- 
240 2777 (details posted) Abe. confidential 


"EUROTEC" (Investigators Extraordinary). 
24-hour world-wide service by Counter 
Intelligence Experts. Tel.: 01-437 0475 
ex 515 or write B C.M. Eurotec, London, 
WCl, England 


TOP DESIGN For Advertising, 
Sales Promotion, ORBIT. 01-836 
Mr Lacey 


TENDER 


SALE BY TENDER 


By Montreal Trust Company, Trustee 
For the Bondholder of: 

Atlantic Brewing Company Limited 

Tenders marked " Tender re Atlantic Brewing" will be 
received by the undersigned Trustee, at 253 Duckworth Street, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland until 12:00 o'clock noon on February 
11,1970, for the purchase of brewery equipment, machinery and 
fixtures ; office furniture and equipment; and all the right, title 
and interest of the Trustee in and to a 99-year lease of land and 
building at Stephenville, Newfoundland, Canada. Stephenville is 
a town on the West Coast of Newfoundland and has facilities 
for transportation by air, sea, rail and highway in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The Brewery was constructed and equipped in 1967 and 
1968 at a cost of approximately $1,700,000 and has a capacity 
of 80,000 barrels a year. It is equipped with 19 tanks, including 
6 fermenting tanks with a capacity of 157,500 gallons. The 
filtering system can filter beer at the rate of 3,600 gallons per 
hour. 

Any interested person may obtain particulars respecting the 
said assets, including permission to examine the same and 
obtain tender forms on application to Montreal Trust Company, 
at its aforesaid address. 

No tender wHI be considered unless it is on tender forms 
supplied by Montreal Trust Company and made in accordance 
with the conditions therein stipulated. 

AN offers received are conditional upon the purchaser's 
obligation to pay in addition to the amount of purchase price all 
taxes. Federal and/or Provincial, exigible in connection with 
the sale of the assets. 

Montreal Trust Company shall not be obliged to accept the 
highest tender or any other tender. 

St. John's, this 19th day of January, 1970. 

MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 
TRUSTEE 
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APPOmTMEHTS REQUIRED 

GENERAL MANAGER 

seeks greater opportunity in top management position with 
progressive, international company. Background particularly 
interesting where competence in modern management tech¬ 
niques, and profit performance, is essential. 

Presently responsible for European division of US Co (NYSE) 
in electronics industry. BScEE, MBA, plus substantial AMA 
management training. 

Interested Companies should contact Box 2330, The Economist. 

FINAWCIAL NOTICES _ 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANAOA 

Diridenil No. 330 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 20 cents per share 
upon the paid-up capital of this bank has been declared for 
the current quarter and will be payable at the bank and its 
branches on or after 2nd March, 1970, to shareholders of record 
at the dose of business on 31st January, 1970. 

By order of the Board 
J. K. FINLAYSON 
Chief General Manager 




a World-Wide Network 
of 

Correspondents 

Overseas 

London Branch: Winchester House, London Wall, London,E.C. 2 
New York Agency: 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10005 


g Sftrtifie 


JlieeaNmiitioitof 

A MarcMBM-expect substantial 
^ price decline. 

0 AnimtlNI-btty. 

A Oelebtr 1968 - substantial price 
recovery expected. 

Q Febnienr 1989 - no decline 
expected - major trend up. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how our basic research 
has enabled us to anticipate well 
in advance a major reversal in 
the price trend. It is typical of 
the commodity work performed 
by us for many large corpora- 



commodities: 



Copper 

Grains 


Silver 

Oils 


Platinum 

Pork Bellies 


Lead 

Hams 

.. . —-400 

Zinc 

Cattle 


Cocoa 

Sulfur 

WiralNirs 

SmenthklL MEJ 

Hides 

Paper, etc. 


Sugar 


1969 

Your inquiry on your corpora- 

-— 1420 

tion letterhead 

IS requested 


addressed to: 




36tli Year World Wide Sendee 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Ummodity Corp. 

122 Eost 42nd Sr., New York, N.Y. 10017 

Ctblt: tCONOCIAM Taltphtfiat 21l4V702ftl 



DAIWA BANK I LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK Of JAPAN, LTB« 


Head Office: Osaka, Japan 134 Branch Offices thrdughout Japan 


NappL, Offi«u« OtumueN. TokTU. impwt Cobto Addruu > "lANKCHOGIN TOKYO" 
Nmt York RonraMMitaiiva Offtca , 20 ERcbonBa Piact, Naw Yark, N.Y. 1000S, U.S.A. 
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Information is only as good as its source. 
That’s why you should know 
how your bank collects 
its data and conducts its surveys, 
how it operates and what resources it has. 

Most of the 178 branches of the Sumitomo Bank 
are connected by direct links 
to a central data processing system. 

In a few years all branches will be. 

That means that every bit of 
info from every branch is instantly available 
to all other branches. 

It’s just one of the many ways 
in which the Sumitomo Bank strives 
to assist its clients. 

Just one of the many reasons why 
international business entrusts 
its Japan interests to the Sumitomo Bank. 


♦ 

SUMITOMO BANK 

Head Office: Osaka, Japan 

MZ branches in key cities throughout Japan. London Branch: Bucklers- 
bury House, 3 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4 . Other Overseas 
Branches: New York, Hong JCong, DUsseldorf, Karachi. Afpilated 
Banks: The Sumitomo Bank ofCalifornia. San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Crenshaw, Sacramento, San Jose, Gardena, Oakland, Anaheim, ^nco 
IjSiimkoiliio BrasUelro, S.A., 3 offices in Sao Paulo. 


In any country in the world 

You can get banking help 

From the Hokkaido Takushoku Bank, 



The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank will celebrate the 70 th 
anniversary of its establishment in 1970 . 

Throughout these long years, the Hokkaido Takushoku 
Bank has built up a reputation of integrity and service 
and developed an international network of efficient 
banking business. 


HOKKAIDO TAKUSHOKU BANK 

MAD OFFICE 

7, NISHI 3CH0ME, ODORI, SAPPORO, JAPAN 

FtKIM OEPARTNENT: B, TmI 1«kMW. WhtllitM. Clwi-kl, Tumi. Jim 


Capital GrcAA/th at 


20 ' 

annually? 


up over 

10.08% in 6 months 

Initial offering $10.00 May 9,1969/ Net Asset Value $11.20 Dec. 12,1969 


• No Luxembourg taxes for non-resident shareholders • Confi¬ 
dential subscription • Immedisde redemption after initial 90 days 

• Capital appreciation with mmlmum risk • Steady growth • Con¬ 
servative management in politically stable areas. 


Sponsored by British American Bank 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


PrIcM, IWMD MUTIfH fUNM 


Saylngi Bondt 3% 
eMhtqu«rd* 4 % 
BrW«h IH(MrlO% 
nlllQlM ^nu 

SaMnti Ml 3% 
Bricifh IlMtrk 3%% 
Fundtaf «'•% 

BrMMh Tramport 3% 

TrMMiryd^i^T 
TrMury 5<i% 

Wtr Lom 3'a% 
Cemoli2<^ 


Prioi, 

Not Rod. 

Groei'Rod. 

INTBRNATIONAL OOLLAR BONDB 

Last week's 

TNt wos|k% 

Gron Runnhif 

Jan 

Yield. 

YlaM, . 

’ 


pHcoa 

prlpas 

Yield % 

.21. 

Jan 21. 

Jan 2f. 






1970 

l97Qi 

1970 


I97B 

90-1 

90*4-I% 

7*40 


£ s. d. 

t s. d. 

Oiivra^ 

1910 

92*s-9% 

92*^*4 

7 SI 

96»4 

4 14 3 

B M 10/ 

ChPydar T% 

1904 

90-1 

90-1 

7 49 

96"b 

S 3 8 

9 0S 

Continental 011 7% 

IWO 

91'04% 

91-2 

7*61 

B6ta 

6 S 8 

7 10 4» 

l,M.1,684% 

1902 

05*4-6% 

BS*s-4% 

718 

H’a 

3 2 4 

5 1 3 

Qonarai Wlli7% 

1900 

90*4.1% 

89*4-90% 

7 71 

77»i** 

6 12 0 

8 2 IN 

Honda 7%% 

1981 

94*o4% 

94.5 

719 

66<a 

6 IS 1 

B 16 8/ 

Ocddantar^% 

1904 

19-90 

IB*4-9% 

835 

7l'»is 

5 11 6 

9 2 81 

R.T.Z. CumWarrontt6>4% 

1904 

95-6% 

9SW 

696 

49'a 

6 6 11 

8 9 9/ 

R.T.Z. Ex Warrants 6*4% 

1904 

86.7*1 

86 7% 

6 93 

72»u 

5 9 5 

9 1 0 

Shell 6*s% 

1979 

90.1 

90*4-1% 

7 12 

45*9 

5 16 2 

• 3 10/ 

Trenweaan Gulf 7% 

1911 

09-90 

88*4-90 

7 71 

Tn% 

5 5 9 

9 1 91 

T.R.W. 7*4% 

1913 

90-1 

89*4-90*4 

804 

64% 

5 2 6 

• 17 0/ 

■.aesco DitaT% 

1974 

93-4 

9l't-2*s 

7.57 

39’*is 

4 17 1 

8 17 4f 

North Amar. Rockwall 0*4% 

1973 

95-6 

95-6 

7 16 

2rM 

4 16 6 

a 15 lOf 

Taladyna 7% 

1973 

95-6 

94*4-5% 

7-33 


Prl<*. Chanfi 

Jin on 

21. IfTQ wMk 


Boiiilu A Othor Plnwidol 


W- ^ 
^ -5 


ScockPiicMi 
*Ex4lVldtnd. 
yM* iHow fnr « 


Algnmono Bk. 
AnMUrdim-Rot. 

Auit. A NX Bk. 

B. do Soe. Gon. 

B. of Amorla 
B. of Irtlind 
B.o(Moncroil 
B. NIC do Moxleo 
B.orN.S.Woloi 
B.ofSeotlind 
B. Bruxolloi 
B. do Pm*!! P.B. 
Bircliyi 
Borciiyi DCO 
BOLSA 

Can. Imp. Com. 
Chortirod Sink 
Chirtdrhouao Grp. 
ChiM Minhoctin 
Commorebink 
Crodit Comclil. 

Crodit Fonclor 
Crodit Sulno 
Croditiniult 
Douticho Bonk 
Droidnor Bank 
Firtt Nat. City 
Hambros 
Hill, Samuol 
Hon|k’|. A Sh. 

Koyior Ullmann 
KItInwort Bon. 
Krodlotbuk 
Kundonkrodit 
Lambort L'Ind. 

Lloydi 

Lombard Banking 
Manuf'i Hinovor Truit 
Modlobana 
Morcantllo Crod. 
Morcury Sacs. 

Midland 
Mlnitor Aim. 
Monmuo Trust 
Morgan J.P- 
Nat. A Grindliyi 
Nat. Auitro. 

Nat, Com. Grp. 

Nat. Won. 

Norik. Cradhbk. 

RoyH Canada 
Schrodon 
Socloto Gonoral 
Standard Bank 
Suez 

Swill Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Dorn. Tn. 


R. 2d0 -2 

nsr» -I-1 

«/d + 1/9 

Fr.B.3000 +15 

S56 ~6U 


Fr.B.2280 +4 
Fr.2f49 +14-9 


Allianz Vorilch. 

An. Gonorall 
Comm. Union 
Eaglo Scar 
Equic. A Law Llfo 
Gon. Aoddont 
Guardian Aoyal Exch. 
Logal A Gonoral 
Nat. Nodriandn. 

Fterl 
Phoonlx 
Pmdontlal 'A* 

Royal 

Sun Alllaneo 
Taliho Mar. A F. 
Teklo Marino 
Vfhlelo A Gon. 
Zurich Ini. 


•riworloi, Itc. 
ANKid Broworloi 
Ban, Charrlngton 
Boll N.V. 
Courage. B. A S. 
Dinlllori 
Oirtlll. Soagrams 


D.323 

-3 

Fr.l87B 

+ 12 9 

Fr.505 

-5 

Fr.S.3560 

+65 

%244 

-1 

D.392*t 

-13% 

D.302 

-8 

S66 

-2*4 

48/- 

+6d 

26/3 


£l5«u 

+*.. 

83/-« 

+3/- 

40/6 

+2/- 

Fr.B.5970 

+80 

D.305 

-5 

Fr.B.I7l8 

+6 

62/6 

--2/3 

50/- 

+ 1/6 

562% 


LI0I.42O 

+7370 

30/- 

f2/3 

37/6 

+6d 

67/6 

2/3 

16/10's 

+ 3d 

59/- 

6d 

160 

-% 

S(2-82% 

" 0 05 

15/3 

6d 

60j3 

-1/6 

%I53 

-2 

00*4 


III/- 

-ly- 

Fr.B. 13.050-75 

54/3 

-3d 

Fr. 380 

9 

Fr.S.3200 

-25 

Fr.S.4300 

-85 

61/6* 

+ 1/- 

28/9 

-3d 

0.1610 

-60 


LSI.600 + 3710 


Prlcee, 

1969-70 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Prices. IM9^70 

High 

Lew 

Stocks 

Jan 

21, 1970 

on ^ 

Jan 

21 

High 

Lew 

470 

31/4*1 

407*t 

22/9 

Dortmund Union 
Gulnnais 

D4I7 

8 


268 

216% 

IM-2 

156-0 

Hilnakan 

FI.IB4 7 

-2 1 

1 9 

348 

230 

20/6 

13/6 

IDV 


>-3d 

4 1 

57*4 

48*1 

209 

142 

Kirin Brawarlet 

Y.I7I 

+ 1 


% 

23/- 

23*14 

16% 

Nat. Disttilirs 

$16% 



2005 

57/1% 

42/1% 

Scottish A Nawc 

54/9 

+ 3/3 

3 9 

604 

421 

33- 

16/9 

^h. African Br. 

16/9 

-l/l’id 


147 

91 

44/- 

29/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

32/9 

+ 1/- 

4 3 


9/9 

27/3 

15/6 

Watnay. Mann 

19/4% 

4*ul 


42 

13/1% 

8/10*1 

Whitbread 'A' 

9/(0's* 

-I'ld 


91/6 

48/6 

64/4*1 

39/l0'> 

22/7*1 

8/- 

Building 0 Building Nntorlola 
Assoc. Portland 45/- 

-3d 

(n) 

335 

97% 

225 

73*1 

34/3 

BPB Industries 

25^*1 

-4'id 

4 6 


22/1% 

Cementation 

15/7% 

+4/- 

3 3 

19'* 

292 

m 

Clmants Lafarge 

Fr. 259-6 

-1-4 

3 4 

217 

114 

2334 

1798 

Clmtntarlas Briq. 

Fr.B.I09B 

-2 

5 8 

53/6 

3S/6 

21/- 

12/9 

R. Cestaln 

16/- 

-1/1% 

6 2 

174*4 

193% 

59/- 

32/3 

Eng. China Clays 

41- 

-2/- 

1-7 

62/3 

33/- 

59/- 

33/6 

Int. Paint Co. 

44/6 


6 3 

60 

47*1 

32.950 

23,300 

Italcamancl 

L.iS.99S 

+95 

2 0 

129-1 

95 

23/- 

15/3 

J. Ulng ‘A' 

m 

-9d 

2-8 

900 

827 

19/3 

9/7*s 

London Brick 

9/7*1 

-9d 

6 5 

257/10*1 

162/6 

26/6 

11/3 

Marlay 

li/9 

-9d 

6 3 

3W6 

25/10*1 

21/6 

11/4% 

Radland 

12/10% 

-7'id 

(") 

47*4 

31% 

25/1% 

17/4*1 

Rugby Portland 


■\-V4 

2 3 

23/- 

12/6 

54/3 

28/9 

Tarmac Darby 

37/6 

-1/6 

4 6 

74/9 

37/6 


??/- 

Tiylor Woodrow 


-6d 

2 6 

311 

235 


Vtnaita 

G. WImpoy 


Cocoring, Hocola, Bic. 
ATV 'A' 27, 

Butlln'i 4/- 

CBS 14 

Fortes ‘A’ 60, 

Granada 'A' 46, 

Grand Motrop. 3li 

Lyons ‘A’ 90, 

Mecca IB, 

Trust Houiti 29, 


Chomlcols 

ANIC 

Albright A W. 
Amcr Cyanamid. 
Bidiiche Anilln 

CiSa (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flions 

Ganoral Aniline 
Hoechst 

HofTmn'La Rocha 
ICI 

Laperta Inds. 
Monsanto 
Montecatlnl'Edls. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pfizer 

Rhone Peulene 
Solvay ‘A’ 

St. Gobain 
Takcda Chemical 


Cool A Stool 

Arbed 

Bethlehem 

Broken Hill Pty. 

Denain Ingwy. 

Finildor 

Fried. Krupp 

Gelnnklrdhoner 

Grangosberg 

Hoeios 

Hoogeven 

ManneimanO 

Rhelnnahl 

Thyssan Huotto 

Ufino Kuhiman 

Union Stool S A. 

US. Stool 

Udnor 


Fr.S. 172000 - 4000 


Fr.B.27$0 ^10 


Fr.B.1995 ' 45 
I26»* r*s 
SA.I5 80 - I a 
Fr.t67 8 t8-8 

L.692 1-12 

D.I49S 10 3 
OJS't 
Oi '9 
D77'i 

R.I03 7 4*1 7 
D.I60 7 +1 7 
0,123 +4 


5/7«i -I'id 
Fr. 1181 -4 I3't 


Ordinary 

SCocka 


Bloctrical A Radio 

A. E.G. 

A5EA 

Am. Tal. A Tol. 

B. I.C.C. 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

C. G.E. 

C.S.F. 

Chloride Electric 
Comm 
Dacca 
E.M.t. 

Electrolux ‘B‘ 

L.M. Erlceson ‘B* 
Gan. Electric 
GEC-EE 

Gan, Tol. A Elec. 
Hitachi 
Hoover ‘A’ 

I.B.M. 

Int. Computers 

Int. Tol. A Tel. 

Machines Bull 

Matsushita 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

Plossay 

RCA 

Rediffuslon 
Reyrolle Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sparry Rand 
Thomson*Houn. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Westlnhic. El. 


Enginooring 
Acrow ‘A’ 

Allied Iron 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Domaz 
B. Elliott 
Rrth Cleveland 
Guost. K. A N. 
Gutehoffnis, H. 
Head Wrlghtfon 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combatn 
Irtcor Comp. Air 
KuUafor ‘B* 
M.A^. 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechlney 
Ranold 
Serck 

Simon Enging. 
Staveley Ind 
Stona«Platt 
John Thompson 
Tube Investmenu 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


Pood, Phormocoiitlcola 
Allied Suppitort 69 

Ass. Brit. Foods 10 

Assoc. Fisheries 9/( 

Avon Products Bl 

Beocham Group 47 

Bofhln Pr 

Bovrii 41 

Brooka Bond 'B* U 

Cadbury Sehwoppoa 17 
Colg,.Pafmollvo 
Coi. Sugar Raf. A 


Price, Change 

Jan on 

21. 1970 week 


rf VI.U. MMBiuu ivich halo from Pleasri Vickan da Costa A Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner A Smith; Yamakhl Securities Co.; and 
^S^MSSin i*ExTih^r t eUlSi «« y'****' W After Zambian tax. (f) To latm 

;at7i.^lii£. 


69/9 -I/. 

IO/7'i« . 3d 

9/6 -6d 

$176% -6«s 

47/4‘i 

Pr,2l93 +0*B 

dB/- +9d 

14/4‘s +3d 

17/3 -4*sd 

Wa -*s 

•AJM +0 11 


The Rrw Boston Corporation. Yield In braekati is on forecast 
lata. (a) Inurim since reduced or paasad. | The not ra 




THE EOONOMrST JANUARY 24,- 


H6 


Pricas, 1969-70 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Chsflfe 

Yield 



HMbt 

Jan 

on 

Jan 

High 

Low 


21. 1970 

week 

21 

U/I»a 

11/9 

7/10*1 

10/4*. 

Eapresf On. 'A' 

Rteh Lovell 

ll/ll’.* 

14/3 

4*id 

4^*.d 

4 3 

3 0 

9500 

6230 

Geigy 

Pr.$.672S 

175 

0 7 


70 

General Foods 

|I2>4 

1 1*. 

3 2 

42'a 

26 

General Mills 

S35'a 

"‘2/3 

2 5 

BI/6 

56/- 

Glaxo 

79/3, 

16 

39 

20»b 

Helni 

833*4 

r 

2 8 

47S 

37 

Kraftco Cerp. 

•38*4 



2519 

1755 

L’Oreal 

Fr.2550 

0 7 

6320 

4350 

Motta 

L.S494 

f206 


3895 

2940 

Nestle 

Pr .5,3050 

35 

1 ' 8 

299 8 

156 20 

Perrier 

Fr.2ll9 

10 8 


Il3*i 

82*. 

Procter Gimbic 

|ll3*a 

i I*. 

2 5 

44/6 

24/- 

Hinks-Hovls 

27/- 

1 3d 

6 8 

% 

47/6 

Kecktet B Colm 

54/3 

9d 

2 9 

4237*1 

Sandoz 

Fr.5.4550 

125 

2 7 

19/3 

IO/7'a 

Spillers 

12,'- 

. I*,d 

5 8 

36/- 

23/- 

Tate B Lyle 

26/9 

. 1/- 

7 4 

16/9 

11/9 

UnIgate 

16/- 

*4d 

4 7 

70/- 

45/6 

Unilever 

61/9 

2/3 

2 6 

272/6 

165/- 

Unilever NV 

213/9 

41- 

3 0 

48/. 

29/6 

United Biscuits 

35/- 

3d 

3 9 



Motors, Aircraft 



4 8 

23/6 

13/6 - 

Assoc. Enginrg 

16/4* 

3d 

18/0*4 

10/- 

BLMC 

12/6 

Id 

4 5 

60 

25*. 

Boeing 

127*. 

’• 


54*4 

38*4 

Caterpsllar Tract 

$38*4 

'« 

3 1 

sr* 

32 

Chrysler 

532 

1 

6 3 

138 9 

I08«. 

Citroen 

fr. 127', 

. 1*1 

2 7 

602 

388 

Daimler-Benz 

D399 

II 

6d 

34/3 

21/9 

Oowty Group 

23/6 

45 

49/9 

3990 

30U 

2907 

Dunlop 

Flat 

35/6 

1..3424 

3d 

r 122 

4-5 

3‘4 

34/IS 

49*. 

20/6 

23*. 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

21/9 

526*. 

6d 

2 

4 7 

3 8 

X* 


Gen. Mu (Un.l 
Goodyear 

36/- 

528*. 

45/1*. 

9d 

4 7 

3 0 

67/- 

35/3 

Hawker Siddeley 

7'id 

5 8 

38/- 

22/1*. 

Honda (EDR) 


|7 

4 0 

348 

300 

Komatzu 

Y.307 

2 3 

49'i 

17*. 

Lockheed 

$19*. 

. <4 


Sf 

44/- 

15*4 

J Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 


3d 

'. 

2'4 

49*4 

23S 

McDonnell Ooiiglai 
Michclin ’B' 

824 

1*1 


1658 

848 

Fr.l65e 

. 48 

0 9 

UO 

142 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I80 


4 4 

28l>i 

138*. 

Peugeot 

Fr.2BI', 

. 3*1 

2 2 

J990 

3115 

Pirclll-Spa 

L.3I50 

. 35 

2 5 

46/IO>. 

21/9 

Rolls-Royce 

23/9 

1/3 

6 5 

10/6 

5/- 

21/6 

Rootes Mtrs. ‘A* 

6/- 

l,'3 

3*9 

41 6 

Smiths Induti. 

28/. 


213 

160 

Steyr-Omler-Pch 

%I88 

‘ '3 

4 2 

405 

213 

Toyota Motors 

Y.37S 

1 

2 1 

80*. 

31*. 

United Aircraft 

833*. 

2*4 


299<i 

241 

Volkswagen 

0.253 

1 

4 0 

435 

304 

Volvo 

Kr323 

12 

1 6 

21/tO'i 

6/3 

Westland 

8/4*. 

9d 

7 1 

17/8*4 

10/6 

Wllmot-Breeden 

12/10*. 

4*id 

4 6 



OfRce Equip., Photo 




550 

245 

Canon Camera 

Y 485 

10 

1 2 

82*4 

68*. 

Eastman Kodak 

879*4 

’« 

1 6 

560 

263 

Fufi Photo 

Y.486 

^ 6 

1 5 

1894 

1500 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I530 

26 

3 3 

82/6 

Si; 

Gestetner 'A' 

80/- 

9d 

1 2 

765 

Nippon Optical 

Y.65I 

• 15 

1 2 

3989 

3001 

Olivetti Friv 

L.3I4S 

1 87 

3 0 

37/- 

24/1 

Ozilid 

32/3 


3 6 

114*. 

80*. 

Xerox 

8106 


06 


Paper li PubliiMng 


64/6 

SO/6 

Bowatcr Paper 

55/- 

id 

S 0 

23/9 

II,'- 

British Printing 

II/- 

1/- 

7 9 

37/- 

15/9 

BunzI Pulp B P 

17/3 

-6d 

3 8 

46 

33*. 

Crown Zeller. 

833*. 

-f 

4 7 

32/6 

22/9 

DRG 

24/6 

6d 

5 8 

19/9 

ll/ll'4 

Int. Publishing 

13/4*. 

t il*4d 

6-7 

13/3 

6/3 

inveresk Paper 

8/6 

2*ui 


39*. 

25*. 

MacMillan Bl. P. 

8C. 32 

I*. 


55*4 

26*4 

McGraw Hill 

827 


2 6 

42/6 

23/- 

Nowaofthe WId. 

28/- 

1/- 

6 7 

39/9 

24/9 

Pearson Pub 

31/- 

6d 

3 2 

40/3 

27/6 

Penguin Pub 

39/6 

6d 

1 5 

56/7', 

42/6 

Reed Group 



4-7 

56- 

35/6 

W. H. Smith ’A' 

51/9 


3 8 

31,6 

17/3 

Thomson Organ 


9d 

7 3 

71/6 

43 ;- 

Wiggins Teape 

59/3 


4 0 


21,Ti 

12.'- 

Capital B Counties 

15/3 

• 6d 

2 5 

10216 

62/- 

Harnmersns 'A* 

95/- 

f 1/6 

1 0 

3I'I'. 

19/3 

Land SecurKles 

26/9 

>«d 

2 7 

56/6 

n;9 

9/3*4 

Ion Cty F’hcld. 

48/9* 

7*,d 

3 9 

15/- 

Lon Merch Secs 

13/3 

• 1/6 

3 0 

29/. 

19- 

Metropolitan Est B Pty 22/10'. 

yi'. 

3 1 

42f6 

27/9 

St Martins 

41/10'. 

-7*,d 

2 2 

32/3 

17/9 

Sec Covent Gdn 

27/-* 

-9d 

2 2 

685 

565 

S. G. Immobilairt 

L.632 

rl2 

41 

97/6 

59/. 

Stock Conversn 

97/6 

1-3/6 

0 6 

38^ 

22*. 

Airlines A Shipping 
American Airlines 

826*. 

i-'s 


4B/9 

30/6 

Brit. A Comm. 

43/- 

f-3/- 

3-0 

24/7*1 

7/l0», 

Cammell Laird 

7/1 O', 

-1/3 

8 1 

44/1*. 

20/- 

Cunard 

42/10*. 

1-3/4*. 

4-6 

82/- 

36/9 

Furness Withy 

76/- 

3/- 

2 9 

26/- 

10/7*1 

Harlind B Wolff 

13/7*. 

6d 


1915 

1266 

Japan Air Lines 

Y.I660 

|30 

25 

301'' 

147*. 

KLM 

FI. 147*. 

3 4 

4 7 

9S*. 

69*1 

Lufthansa 

0.69'. 

0 6 


104/- 

3l*a 

f?if 

Ocean Steamship 
l^n American 

98/- 

813*4 

-5/- 

3'2 

59/- 

33/- 

P. A 0 . Defd. 

56/6 

■ •/- 

3 6 

11^ 

49h 

17/9 

Swan, Hunter 

29/- 

3d 

5 S 

781 

2I'« 

Swiisair (Bearer) 
TWA 

Fr.S.78l 

S2I*. 

34 

*. 

3 6 

4Pa 

24*. 

United Airlines 

824*. 


... 


Priem, 

I9BA.70 

Petfbiary 

Prke, 

Change 

Yield 



itodis 

Jan. 

on 

Jan, 

High 

Low 

fto#«s 

21.1970 

weak 

21 

734 

501-2 

Bi|enfcorf 

rr- 

-9*. 

3 4 

28/7*1 

IB/Pa 

22/4*a 

Bms Pure Drug 

< l*ad 

3 1 

34/6 

Brit. Hems Strs. 

27/3 

hJd 

4 0 

24/- 

16/6 

British Shoe 

18/1*. 


5 5 

38/6 

25/- 

Burton Group 

35/- 

' •/- 

3 2 

{Si'"’ 

22/6 

Debonhams 

29/- 

> 3d 

(n) 

146 7 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr.22l«, 

II 


653 

387 

Galenas PreMot 


< 13 

1 9 

64/- 

s? 

Grattan Ware, 

?/" 

2 9 

38 

G. T. A A P. 

826*s 

*4 

4 9 

60/- 

41/4', 

19/10'. 

GUS’A' 

58/10*, 

-4*Mi 

3 3 

30/3 

House of Frawr 

26/- 

t-3d 

5-5 

4210 

2880 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2880 

-20 

2 6 

2? 

II/- 

Int. Stores 

•5/3 

7*id 

3 7 

330 

Karstsdt 

D.335 

17 

5-4 

350*. 

250 

Kaufhef 

D.25B 

12 

3 3 

797 

Sir. 

La Rsdoute 

Fr.649 

1-12 

2 6 

410 

334 

La Rlnascante 

L.372’. 

|7*4 

2 I 

57/1'. 

40/7*. 

Marks A Spencer 

853*. 

-V' 

3 1 

59’. 

45*. 

Montgomery W, 

1 2 

2 0 

4 91 

4 05 

Myer Emporium 

8A.4 12 

0 03 

S3 

169 

114 

Neckerman 

D.II4 

4 9 

331 2 

254 6 

Nouvciles Gala. 

Fr275 3 

4-8 

12 

240/- 

115/- 

O.K. Banars 'A' 

130/- 

10/- 

30 

221 

158 

PrIntempB 

Fr.207 

10 

2 5 

45/6 

28/6 

Provid. Clothg 

36/9 

6d 

3 1 

74', 

60*. 

Sears Roebuck 

865*. 

1 

2 3 

20/9 

13/3 

14/6'. 

1 esco Stores 

16/1*1 

4<id 

1 2 

20/6 

United Drapery 

19/9 


SO 

23/6 

14/10*. 

Woolworth 

15/9 

9*4d 

6-3 



TextilDb, Clothing 




136 

104 

AKZO 

FI.IOI-9 

-21 

1 8 

50*1 

31*. 

Burlington 

834*4 

1 

4 1 

23/1*. 

17/9 

6/3 

10/0 

Carrington & D. 
Coats, nns 

10/- 

11/9 

28/7', 

5'4d 

i*4d 

i">, 

32/3 


Ceurtaulds 

lO'id 

4 7 

13/6 

Eng. Calico 

7/9 


6 5 

45/9 

43 /- 

Snia Vlscosa Priv 

44/- 

• 6d 

3 9 

56 

37*4 

Stevens, J. P 

839*. 

.)*. 

6 1 

91 

70 

Teijin 

Y.B3 

-2 

7 2 

155 

118 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I37 

t 1 

5 5 

17/0*. 

7/- 

Vlyolla Int. 

VVest Riding W 

11/3 

3d 

5 5 

21/10'. 

11/11*4 

6d 

6 5 

17/4', 

7/9 

Wooicombers 

8/7>.* 

4>uJ 

4 6 



Tobacco 




165/6 

95/3 

Bril. Amer Tob. 

106/- 

4/6 

4 1 

9/9 

33/1', 

6/0*4 

Carreras 'B' 

7/10', 

-3d 

5 6 

23/6 

Gallaher 

29/- 

-1 1/3 

6 4 

23/6 

•4/3 

Imperial Tobacc 

17/9*4 

9d 

4 7 

33/- 

22/- 

Rembrandt 

31/- 

6d 

1 4 



Utilitlea/Raila 




90', 

65*, 

Canadian Pacific 

K.66', 

2*. 


710 

643 

Chubu 

Y.643 

1-2 

7 8 

708 

642 

Chugokii 

Y.68S 

I 5 

7 3 

35*. 

25*, 

Cons. Edison 

826*. 


6 7 

2920 

2390 

E B.E.S. 

Pr. B.2490 


5 9 

2102 

1768 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.IBie 

14 

6 1 

670 

630 

Kansal Elec. P 

Y.660 

5 

7-6 

262 

210 

R.W.E. 

D.2I3 

4 

3 3 

674 

621 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y.669 

h3 

7 5 

99 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.9I 

1 1 

6 6 



InvMt. Truata 




48,-9 

30/3 

Alliance Trust 

36/9 

f7’.d 

2 9 

29/4', 

22/IO'i 

21/1*. 

20/3 

Atlas Elec 

22/10*. 

+34 

3 2 

13/9 

B.E.T. Defd 

17/4*1 

3d 

5 4 

13/3 

British Assets 

16/10*. 

-3d 

1 7 

28/4*. 

20/1', 

Cable A Wireless 

23/7*. 

-H4*uJ 

2-9 

35/- 

23/3 

20/4', 

Foreign A Col. 

27/1*. 

-l'«l 

2 1 

30/8'. 

Globe Inv 

23/3 


3 0 

27/6 

14/2*4 

17/7*. 

Industrial A Gen. 

20/9 

3d 

3 7 

8/6*4 

Mercantile Inv, 

10/3 

*4d 

3 9 

261 

229 1 

Robeco 

FI.24I 4 

3*. 

4 3 

234 

204*. 

Rolinco 

FI.222*, 

4 

0 9 

25/7', 

16/3 

WItan Inv, 

19/1 *1 

9d 

18 



Mlacellaneoua 




489 

368 

Air Liquido 

Allied E P. 

Fr, 477-9 

1 11-4 

1 9 

12/9', 

6/9 

7/- 

6d 

7-9 

SI/3 

2S/6 

William Baird 

29/6 

1 I/9 

7 4 

33/9 

26/4’, 

Bestobell 

31/6 

) 3d 

4-4 


Monay Market Indicaton 

Much the pnncipal influonco on the money markets and foreign 
exchanges wan the Federal Reserve Boards raising of the deposit 
rate coiling in the United States, with its implication that there 
would he a marked falling off in the repatriation of Eurodollars by 
Amoncan banks With the offoctiveneas of their iricrosaod 
domustic borrowing rights (up to a maximum of 7} pur cant) 
yet to be ustablishod, the banks were nevertheless disposed to 
trim their Eurodollar intake, the throe'month deposit rate falling 
to Its lowest since early November. 


Prices. IW-70 


High 

llfl*. 

Low 

13/6 

76/9 


IS/- 

6 / 3*4 

17/- 

12 / 0 *. 

9/i 

5 / 1 *. 

74/6 

33/9 

62/- 

39/7*. 

50/- 

26/- 

195/- 

130/- 

73/9 

44/3 

148 

117 

101/- 

13^4 

78/. 

23% 

73*4 

29*. 

603 

378 

118 

94*4 

210 

MS 

21/- 

15/4*1 

132/6 


33/- 

64/1*1 

20/- 

37/- 

24/6 

17/4*. 

15/10*, 

43/4*. 

10/3 

26/6 

47 

35*. 

22/7*. 

n/- 

679 

506 

160/- 

\m 

134/6 
259 9 

?;ir. 

40**,. 

24*4 

48*1 

27'a 

68% 

43*1 

2650 

1996 

38*14 

22'. 

£31*4 

£19*. 

100/- 

65/9 

74% 

48*4 

69*4 

44*. 

85*. 

60*4 

39», 

27*4 

158/9 

95/- 

98/6 

51/3 

89/6 

43/6 

39/7*. 

75/- 

240/- 

135/- 

730/- 

410/- 

228/9 

108/9 

275/- 

151/3 

34*4 

26 

3800 

3025 

36*. 

27*. 

7/3 


64*. 

27 

84/6 

35/- 

72/6 

62/- 

II1/6 

49/3 

I82*a 

106*4 

43*. 

32% 

57*. 

37*4 

63/1*. 

27/6 

146/6 

63/6 

135 

771 

45*. 

29 

155/6 

103/- 

45/- 

21/- 

77/- 

36/3 

127/6 

1680 

252/6 

2452 

160/9 

84/- 

38/6 

18/- 

39/7*. 


5/k 

3/r, 

11/9 

6/6 

3/2*. 

4/6 


Ordinary 

Prfee, 

Change 

Yield 

Stoclu 

Jan 

on 

Jan 


It. 1970 

weak 

21 

Booken 

l^'a 

4%d 

^ 2 

Britlth Match 

B7/6 

6d 

’ r'6 

Brictih Oxygen 

9/6* 

3*4d 

5 9 

British Ropes 

14/6*. 


S 7 

Cope Allman 

7/9*4 

-,-3d 

7 7 

Dc La Rue 

41/- 

3/- 

5 S 

Sjrv'^H.rf 

52/3 

35/3 

1/3 

-1/6 

S 0 
(") 

Hudson’s Bay 

168/9 

^-••/3 

^2/5 

13 

2 0 

Inchcape 

72/6 

C. Itoh 

Y.I48 


5 1 

Johnson Macthey 

93/- 

123*. 


2 5 

Ll ng>T emco-Vought 

- 1*. 

S 7 

Litton Industries 

$29*. 

- *• 


Meullieseilschaft 

D5B0 

3% 

r 5 

MInneta M. A M. 

1109*. 

15 

Mitsui 

.Y.I86 

+ 1 

4 0 

Pillar 

18/7's 


3 5 

Rank Org. ‘A* 

Sears 'A' 

128/9 

22/9 

|2/9 

6d 

0 9 

5 5 

Slater Walker 

52/10*, 

-2/3 

2 2 

Steetlw 

Tho., Tilling 

l9/4'» 

-l*.d 

43 

l3/4*s 

t I'ld 

4 9 

Turner A Newall 

33/- 

I0'«f 

6 5 

Union Carbide 

$36*. 

'» 

5-5 

Wilkinson Swd. 

H/3 

3d 

5 3 

OH 

Aquitaine 

Fr.5l2 

7 

2 2 

Brit. Petroleum 

II1/6 

82/9 

3/- 

3 6 

Burmah Oil 

2/9 

3 9 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.2l3 3 

7 9 

3-5 

Continental OH 

$25*. 

*. 


Gulf Oil 

$28 

i'l 

5 4 

Mobil Oil 

$43*. 

1*. 

5 2 

PetroRna 

Fr.B.2030 


4 6 

Phillips Petroleum 

$22*. 



Royal Dutch 

£21 •• 

*i 

3 8 

Shell Transport 

78/6 

3/6 

3 3 

Stan. OH Calif. 

$48*. 

2*4 

2 2 

Sun. OH Indiana 

$44*. 

-1*. 

5 2 

Stan. OH N.J. 

$61 

-*. 

6 1 

Texaco In,.. 

$28 

1*, 

5 7 

Gold Minna - Finance 



OFSIT 

98/9 

t-I/3 

8 3 

Anglo-American 

59/4*. 

•3/9 

2 8 

Charter Cons. 

61/3 

-1/9 

''1 2 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

54/- 

2/3 

2 7 

General Mining 

140/- 

5 8 

J’burg. Cons. 

525/- 

5/- 

17 

Rand Selection 

120/- 


3 9 

Union Corpn. 

187/6 

-7/6 

2-8 

MinM A Motala 

Alcan Alum 

$C 26*. 

*. 


Alussuisse 

Fr.S 3475 

35 

2 3 

Amer. Met. Clim. 

$36 

i 1*. 

3 9 

Amal. Tin Niger 

5/10*. 

\/\', 

2 7 

Anaconda 

$29*. 


C.A.S.T. 

39/3 

•'/3 

5 1 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

63/9 

. 9d 

5 5 

De Been Defd. 

55/- 

6d 

2 7 

Faleonbridge 

$C.I79*, 

15 


Inter. Nickel 

$41*. 

+’• 


Kennecott 

$44*. 

-1*. 

5-4 

Lonrho 

28/10*, 

13^6 

4 1/4*. 

3 4 

Mount Isa 

l-B 

Penarroya 

Fr.l31’, 

h3 

21 

Reynolds Metils 
R.f.Z. 

$31'. 

133/- 

-8/- 

3 5 
1-5 

Rhokana 

40/3* 

-9d 

24 6 

Roan Sel. Trust 

65/6* 

175/- 

-4/6 

9 8 

Selection Trust 

-2/6 

IB 

Union Mlniere 

Fr.B.I906 

20 

3 S' 

Western Mining 

138/3 

9/3 

0-1 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

35/-* 


18 0 

Plantatlona, Etc. 
Assam Corn’d. 

2/- 

i 3d 


Cons. T. A Lnds. 

55/6 

1 6d 

is'b 

Guthrie 

33/6 

1-1/9 

8 6 

Highinds. A Low. 

4/6 

I'.d 

9 2 

Jokai 

7/9 

h-9d 

8 0 

Plantation Holdgs. 

3/4'.* 

-*Kl 

114 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 
London: January 21 
Bank Rate % 

(from 7%. 27/2/69) 8 

Deposit rates: 

7 days' notice 
Clearing banks 6 

Discount houses 6*4 

Local authorities B*t 


Eurotterling deposits 

(In Paris) 

2 days’ notice 9*4 

3 months' I0*i 

NBW YORK 

Treasury bills 7 79 
Certs, of Deposit 9 IS 


Treasury Bill Tenders 91-Day Tender 


Date of 

Amount 
(£ mn ) 
Offered 

Applied 

Average 
rate of 

Allotted 
at Max 

Issue 

Out¬ 

Tender 

foi 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1969 

Jan. 

17 

91-Day 

100 0 

204 6 

s. d. 

135 10 10 


1,570 0 

1969 

Oct 

17 

100 0 

208 8 

154 1 82 

5 

1.570 0 


24 

120 0 

211 4 

155 2 94 

45 

1.570 0 


31 

100 0 

204 1 

154 10 32 

33 

1,570 0 

Nov. 

7 

100 0 

192 6 

154 4 19 

58 

1,570 0 


14 

100 0 

207 1 

154 S'ld 

43 

1,520 0 


21 

100 0 

214 0 

154 0 76 

II 

1,520 0 


28 

100 0 

198 7 

154 9 17 

36 

1,480 0 

Dec 

5 

I2C 0 

237 8 

155 I 66 

25 

1,460 0 


12 

120 0 

248 2 

154 3 26 

48 

1.430 0 


19 

*20 0 

250 8 

153 6 83 

38 

1,430 0 


24 

120 0 

233 4 

152 11 99 

30 

1,420 0 

1970 

Jan. 

2 

100 0 

230 6 

ISI 9 70 

23 

1.430-0 


9 

100 0 

193 2 

151 717 

45 

1,410 0 
1.400-0 


16 

100 0 

213 8 

150 11-93 

II 


* On January 16th, tenders lor 91 dav bllli, at £96 2s. 3d. secured 
11 per cent, higher tenders belnr allotted In full. The ofler for this 
week was foi £100 million 91-day Dills. 


3 months’ fixed 

Sterling: 


Local authorities 8*. 

Spot race 

$2 4031 

Finance houses 9*. 

Forward discount 

Interbank rate 

(3 months'): 

* 1 . cents 

7 days’ 8*. 

Forward cuvoi 


Treasury Bills 

(3 months'): 


3 months' 7 **m 

Annual Inc. cost 


Eurodollar depoaitai 


7 days’ notice 9*. 

Investment $ 

32% prem 

3 months’ 9*. 



Covered Arbitrage 

In favour of: 


Marginge (3 months’) 

Last week % 

This week % 

Treasury Bills 

N. York 

N.York •*!• 

Eurodollar/UK local 



authority loans 

N. York 1*. 

N. York IS 

Eurodollar/EuroetorUng 

London 

London 'a 

Uncovered Arbitrage Marfine (7 ddyt’) 


Eurodellar/UK local 



authority loom 

N.York 1*1* 

N. York 

Eurodollar/lntorbaidc 

N.Yerk 1% 

N. York S 




Cossor Inf ormation 
Systems make computer 
talk just a little more huma:n 


The advice you want. Not on a piece of indecipher¬ 
able ticker-tape, but in clearly displayed plain language. 

This is merely one important feature of this remarkable 
computer satellite. 

Designed to access almost every type of computer, 
the BIDS 400 is flexible and of proven simplicity, even 
for inexperienced staff. BIDS 400 units can be placed 
within a few feet of or thousands of miles from your 
computer. The connections are easily achieved and 
bring to provincial and overseas offices the immediate 
advantages of computer usage. 

We make no attempt here to go into techmcalities. 

This space just gives you the general picture - and our 
picture is better than that given by any other display 
system. In fact the DIBS 400 puts all the facilities of 
your computer within your personal reach. 

It puts your finger back on the button currently 
reserved for specialists. 

For full details or a demonstration of this major develop¬ 
ment, please write or telephone: cossor electronics limited, data systems division, the pinnacles, uarlow, essex. tbl: 



-figuring larger every day 







StepuptsSAS 


Wslcomc! Fly withos froridwide 
and enjoy Saspitality 
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Try to smile 

Mr Wilsnii Hid not do rnouj^h to 
urRt’ l*Tfsid«iu Nixon to loosrn 
Ammca's monetary policy, but 
the time is nov\ nverdm* for other 
people to do so, patje' o- 
corrcspondriit in Washincfion 
reports on ihe Prime Ministers 
visit, jiage Wall street has bet'n 
sliding this week ; the biu^ invest- 
mem instilntions aie still holtlintr 
oil as buyers, jjage 70. 


Jenkins’s dilemma 

Will consumers be lucky at 
budget-time ? Mr Jenkins's 
dilemma in an election year is 
that consumption is now running 
higher than he wanted, but there 
has been precious little impiove- 
ment in the standard of living 
since the T.abour Government took 
office in 1964, page 58. 




Better to marry 

Is celibney for priests really a 
vital issue for the Catholic 
church Worse things could hap¬ 
pen if the Vatican holds out 
against the challenge from 
Holland, page 12. Not that 
Cardinal Alfrink and the Dutch 
hierarchy arc exactly looking for 
a schism, page 22. 


Back they come 

The conservatives who have recap¬ 
tured some of Czechoslovakia’s 
top posts th'is week make even 
Mr Husak look liberal, page 13. 


Steel’s election 

How to convince both political 
parties at the same time that 
what’s good for the British Steel 
Corporation is good for Britain ? 
The way the BSC’s going about 
it, page 57 - 


The quieter war 

How pacificaHon is working in 
Vietnam's villaj^es, and how peace 
and quiet caihe back to Bao 
Thanh in particular, page 29. 
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Bin kgroiind to ihi‘ Nigerian war 




Believe it or not 

Well, that’s what the habour 
posters used to say—but it's a 
very ililTercnt story nnw, page it. 



Business Brief '')4 I'he leal wat^r problem 


f,7 Steel's Private Elei turn PrMi*raniiiie 
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Of, International ; l„bC’ ■ everycme’.s m the nionev 
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club ; Italy ; Miners m remit , Oil; Space ; 
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The price of The Economist will be increased from 
2s 6d to 3s, or 15 new pence, with effect from the 
next issue, February 7-13,1970. 

Revised rates for surface and air subscriptions 
placed from that date will be published in next 
week’s issue. 
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Nigerian War 

Sir —^Your correspondent Mr Alfred Sherman 
upbraids The Economist (Letters, January 
24th) for using the term tribe when he would 
say ethnic group. But surely the problem of 
getting rid of the horrid thing is the same 
whatever name you call it. 

I think he ^es not help us much by 
drawing all the wrong conclusions from the 
past 60 ycanp 'of European history. The mis¬ 
takes of the Habsburgs arc obvious enough. 
But the fact remains that all the secession 
states, except Austria itself, arc worse off now 
than under the old dictatorship tempered 
by Schlamperei.'* ■ 

Mr Sherman appears to know far more 
about Nigeria than I do. But since he is 
blind to the hideous results of ethnic frag¬ 
mentation in Europe, he may not be a good 
judge of its dangers in Africa.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, H. B. Barwise 

Wheatley, Oxon 

Sir— You plead (January 17th) that a bigger 
state than the East Central state be created 
for the Ibos because of their experience in 
1966—one supposes you mean in the north— 
but your correspondents in Nigeria must be 
able to tell you that months ago Ibos returned 
to live in the north; that the property of the 
Ibos left behind is waiting for them, duly taken 
care of; and that in Kano state alone some 
£ 100,000 has been collected and banked on 
behalf of these absent Ibo landlords. Indeed, 
many Ibos never left other parts of the 
federation and have had no regrets.—Yours 
faithfully, Abiodltn Aloba 

Lagos 

Sir —Now that the Nigerian civil war has 
ended would this not be the time for the 
relief organisations of the world who wish to 
be recognised as such to hold a meeting, 
the purpose of which would be to cleariy set 
out, in the form of a charter, the situations, 
conditions and circumstances under which 
they will in future operate outside their base 
countries ?—Yours faithfully, R. M. Bale 
Lagos 

Decimalisation 

Sir —Mr Cecil Robinson (Letters, January 
24ih) supports my plea for a New Pound 
equal to lood, at par with the dollar, but 
asks if wc two arc too late. Never ! If 
support doubles every fortnight, over 65 
million people will be in favour by this 
time next year. 

Who might be holding out in the United 
Kingdom ? Certainly not (he manufacturers 
of new cash registers and office computers 
—they will sell either way. But those con¬ 
cerned with inexpensive things mig^t. For 
example, the Postmaster-General. What is 
he going to do ? His 4d and 5d stamps 
could only change to 2 newpence and 3 
newpence—which is nearly 5d and over yd 
respectively. Or take a certain fid newspaper; 
it could only be 4 newpence, or nearly lod. 

Has any economist worked out exactly 
what will happen to the cost of living index ? 
All our prices are bound to rise. Abruptly. 
I personally do not fancy going into Europe 
with industrial unrest, irritable pensioners and 
our salesmen trying to explain away our 


rising prices on decimalisation—it will be 
regarded as perfidy for sure.—Yours faithfully, 
Richmond, Surrey John ButterfielO 

When Comrades Fall Out 

Sir—I n your leading article on the Sino- 
Sovict .border question (January 24th) refer¬ 
ence is made to the areas under dispute in 
the Pamirs and on the Heilung (Amur) and 
Ussuri rivers. 

The Treaty of Peking (i860) was followed 
by a joint survey in 1861 of the far eastern 
sector of the Sino-Russo frontier. There 
are in the British Museum two maps compiled 
by the Russian military topographical depart¬ 
ment; one in 1860, before the survey, and 
another in 1874 described as “corrected," 
presumably to accord with the revisions agreed 
between the two sides. This corrected map 
shows the frontier along the north (left) bank 
of the Heilung river and along the east (rig^t) 
bank of the Ussuri ; on the Russian side of 
both rivers. Where the two rivers meet the 
map shows the group of islands (the Ussuri 
delta) all on the Manchurian (non-Russian) 
side. 

This map—^and some later Russian military 
maps also in the British Museum—would 
seem to lend substance to the Chinese claim 
of May 24th that the Soviet leaders are 
marking as Soviet territory over 600 of the 
700 or more Chinese i.slands on the Chinese' 
side of the central line of the main channel, 
which cover an area of more than 1,000 square 
kilometres." Among the islands were Chenpao 
(Damansky) and Pa-cha (Gkildinsky), which 
were the scenes of fighting during 1969.— 
Yours faithfully, Betty Paterson 

Society for Angio-Chinese Understanding 
London, Wi 

Fish Farming 

Sir—^Y our article on marine fish fanning 
(January 24th) provides some timely 
encouragement to those of us directly engaged 
in the experimental projects you describe. It 
does les.s than justice, however, to our col¬ 
leagues in the British fishing industry who 
pay the levy which provides half of the 
money for our research and development 
budget. All sections of the fish industry 
have consistently supported our experiments 
for the same far-sighted reasons that you 
give. They have, however, found it difficult 
to spare enough money to produce significant 
results when there are so many immediate 
problems in the existing industry to be solved. 

We feel that you put too high an assess¬ 
ment on our achievements to date : disease 
and nutrition are subject^ about which little 
is known, while selective breeding has scarcely 
yet begun. What is now desirable is a five- 
year programme of applied research and 
development in these and other fields at a 
cost of anything up to £i million. The 
fishing industry cannot produce this sort of 
sum, nor is it clear how and where, in the 
present oiganisation of marine development, 
the money can be found by government.— 
Yours faithfully, C, I. Mere 

London, EC4 White Fish Authority 

Towards World Citizenship 

Sir—I have written to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations saying I would like 
to contribute to the United Nations, in every 
year in which I am able !tQ do so without 
burden, an amount equal to i per cent of 
the taxes I pay directly to the public authori¬ 
ties. 1 said 1 was certain other individuals 
would like to do the same thing. The contri¬ 
butions could go to an earth progress fund 
for carrying out, through grants, economic 


and social iiiipimtccaeift the woffd* 

Implementing Wottlrf: 

a correct socl^ cbntnct for our tiisney: ilbr 
each individual fo accept; propcMy: 
ment the present e World developments ji|^lo; 
sophy—namely thin ^ per cent <ff the gross 
national products of richer nations should be 
used to assist poorer nations; and enable the 
United Nation.^ to acquire a new dimension 
and gradually grow in stature. Probably a 
basic flaw in both the League of Nations 
and the United Nations has been that they 
were designed to unify nations without unify¬ 
ing people. If troe, the United Nations 
should oe gradually transformed into an 
organisation unifying both men and nations. 
The present profXTsal could help accomplish 
this. 

Is it not logical that wc have direct 

obligations not only to the publib. authorities 
of our own countries^ but also, whimcver we 
can meet t>hem without burden ob purse pr 
conscience, to the public servants of our 
world ? As we arc slightly richer now than 
ever before, wc Wc able to meet slightly 
wider obligations. By our Contributions we 
would be providing proper content to world 
government and to the establishment of world 
peace, and we would thereby hope to insure 
the proper eventual form of world govem- 
meht, if a form is ever necessary. 

To me, one of the greatest freedoms any 
of us could obtain, and one of the most 
cherished honours any of us could receive, 
would be a lifetime privilege granted by a 
country not our own to visit that country 
any time we wished to for as long as we 
wished. Is it not possible that fuller freedom 
to visit the countries of earth would come 
to us from the various nations as we individu¬ 
ally lent consistent support to the^ United 
Nations ? Would not this in tuin bring with 
it the blessing of more peace and the joyous 
knowledge that we were becoming recognised 
as world citizens ? 

I.et us act to get the necessary procedures 
established. Then let us seek through our 
contributions to the United Nations to bring 
ourselves and others progressively out of the 
wilderness created by the existence of unfin¬ 
ished, competing societies, into whidh wc 
were each accidentally born. How many will 
join me in trying to take this journey and 
thus help to make the journey possible ?— 
Yours faithfully, W. I-awrence Gardes 
Vienna, Virginia 

Radicals and History 

Sir—^T hc article on the American Historical 
Association meeting (January 17th) far out¬ 
ranks any account in any American journal 
which I have seen ; and it may seem there¬ 
fore both inappropriate and ungrateful to add 
any comments to an account so competent and 
so full. 

Yet it is worth noting that the scdf-styled 
“ radical" attackers on the establishment 
“ loyalists " were met with the fullest gener¬ 
osity by those.loyalists; tSat every allowance 
of time and patience was given in the debates, 
which by common consent were extended to 
an unprecedented *^0 nights. It is worth 
noting that *' radicafism " was given a chance 
to express itself, in the academic presenta¬ 
tions themselves, in a large way. The cynic 
may suspect a Machiavellian duplicity, for the 
net result was to demonstrate “ radicals' ” 
incapacity and to manifest the majority's 
breadth of mind. It suggested that, as so 
often, the defence of radicals and of radical¬ 
ism must be left to the liberals. Perluips 
that, too, was.one of the lessons of the con¬ 
vention.—^Youis faithfully, Paul B. JoHNaow 
Chicago, Illinois Roosevelt Univeisity 
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hojienup 

or Shu 


Blunt talking breaks no bones, but 
blunt thinking breaks plenty. 

So the Advertising Association makes 
no apology for the sharp theme of its 1970 
Conference. 

If the days of contented backslapping 
have gone for British industry and advertising alike, 
it is because of the threat that there may soon be 
fewer backs to slap. 

The issues are pretty clear: effectiveness or 
wastage? Incisiveness or indecision? Efficiency or 
shut-down? 



It applies to all who use, make or carry advertising: 
Chairman, Managing Director, Finance Director 
and Brand Manager; Agency Executive, Producer, 
Writer, Marketing Director; Media Owner and 
Advertisement Director. 

We shall be examining how to make 
advertising work harder; how to be better at what 
we do. 

Please note the date in your diary. With as sharp 
a pencil as you can find. 

Advertising Association Conference 1970. 

Brighton, May IStolS. 


Advertising AMociatlon, 1 Bell Yard, London WC2. Tel: 01-405 3922 
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PROPERTY 


PROPERTY SYNDICATION 
SOUTH AFRICA 
& AUSTRALIA 


Several clients are wanting to 
invest overseas in property and in 
view of currency restrictions, it is 
necessary for investors to syndicate 
their funds. We have in mind 
minimum investments of £5,000 
and maximum of £25,000 for each 
investor and the various syndicates 
would he set up either to produce 
capital profits or income according 
to the requirements of the 
investors Confidential enquiries 
should he made to : 


L. TREVOR DONALDSON ERICS, FAI 

Donaldson & Sons (Established 1869 ) at the head office in 
London 70 , Jermyn Street, S.W.l. ( 01-930 0202 ) 

Branches: London. RracJlord, Johannesburg, Cape Town 


Our institutional and 
pension fund clients 
have substantial 
funds available for 
investment in real 
property. 

Leaseback facilities. 


Charfrsrsd Surveyors 

IS P«ll Mai, LoiMwt, $W1 OMJO OPSI 



SMALL BANKING HALL 

ST. JAMES'S, SWl 

sq. 1,347 ft. 

Ground floor and basement strongroom 

£3,000 p.a. ex. 

Lease to be assigned. Term expires 
September T973 


OFFERS INVITED 




Ref. R.G.B. 


QUINTIN 


STANLEY 





ouiREii mm 11 


are seeking 


Vacant industrial property and land suitable for division 
and the formation of factory and warehouse estates. 


Details in confidence to: 

The Chairman, 

13-14 Cork Street London, W1A 2AF. 
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DodwdL 

A finger on the pulse o£ 
world markets. 


The heartbeat of a market. Only long experience of its 
people and customs will find it. And that is why Dodwell 
have research and trading organisations estabhshed in the 
world’s fastest-bowing markets. 

Your trading is in good hands with Dodwell. 


DODWELL. 

^ y a force in world trading 

established 1868 


DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED. INTERNATIONAL MARKETING. TRADING 
AND SHIPPING. HEAD OFFICE: 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON EC2 
Telephoito: 01 -588 6040. Telex: London 27311 (4 lines) 

BRANCI-ltS. SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES: Hong Kong. Japan. U.S.A.. 
Canada, West Garmariy, Australia, Kenya, Uganda,Tanzania. India and Taiwan. 

Coimectn ms throughout the woild. 


H«W,M 




January ^i, igya 


Tlu' 

bxononiivt 



Try to Smile 

What used to be called the grand alliance of free nations 
is no longer a machine through which dynaniii action can 
be suddenly taken : the. days are gone in wliich a single 
presidential statement, advocating Marshall Aid or enunciat¬ 
ing a Truman doctrine, could change between one sunrise 
and sunset the history and prospects of the world. But the 
alliance is still a forum in which even the greatest of sovereign 
powers should be asked to listen and sometimes be influenced 
when there arc complaints that its domestic policies may 
have hamiful effects on the fortunes of its friends. 

There ought to be some trading of benefactions here. In 
military matters, Europe’s voice at present has to be pretty 
mute, because it has not been trading any benefactions to 
Ameiica in the recent past. President Nixon is now telling ihr 
other Nato powers that the domestic pressures dictating whiit 
might be called his retreat from west of Suez make it likely 
that there will be a gradual reduction of American troops in 
Europe, so that Europeans will probably have to pay mon* 
for their own defence! in the 1970s. Europeans are not in a 
good position to object to this, because during the past 
decade their own almost total abdication from responsibility 
east of Suez has left the Americans and Australasians to 
flounder alone in the Vietnam mire. On the economic policy 
front, however, Britain has got a right to speak up, because 
during the past decade it was Britain that got the dirtiest 
end of the deal from the hidden, persuasive, process of 
inter-allied confabulation. 

The long delay from 1962 to 1967 before devaluing the 
pound was partly due to pressure within the alliance from 
the United States, which kept on telling Britain that a 
sterling devaluation would bring a crisis of confidence to the 
world monetary system and have the gravest effects on the 
dollar. This was the time when the Americans absurdly 
overrated the problems in the way of stemming pressure on 
the dollar by resorting to a free market price for gold. Britain 
paid heavily for that American obsession, of which the 
senii-pcrmancnt establishment at the Federal Reserve was 
even more guilty than the Johnson administration. 

The fact that Britain accepted bad American advice then is 
no reason why America should accept bad British advice 
now. But President Nixon’s Administration ought at least 
to listen to the representations that should be made in the 
next few months by his string of European visitors, on the 


subject that is worrying veiy many people on this side 
of llic Atlantic : namely, the threat to the rest of the world 
from an economic downturn in America. Mr Wilson did not 
say enough about this to President Nixon this week. Other 
people better had. What Europe nerds from America just now 
is not softer compliments at the White House to its prime 
ministers, but somewhat softer money to American business 
from America’s own central bank. 

On the most sensible definition, the United States is 
already in a sort of recession. Industrial production there 
lias declined slightly for five months in succession, making a 
total drop of 2 per cent since July. In the period from end- 
September to cnd-Dccembei, 1969, the real value of America’s 
gross national product was slightly lower tlian in the previous 
three, months, and this is already having an effect on the 
outside world. Britain’s exjiorts to North America in October- 
December were 7 per cent lower than in the tireceding three 
months. 

The general expectation in Washington is that America 
will continue in this state of something like nil growth up to 
the middle of 1970. Jf the annual growth rate of real gross 
national product is 1 per cent below or above nil growth, 
the forecasters of recession or no recession will claim the 
victory; but this will be a statistical quibble. The point is 
that America’s productive capacity is now rising at between 
and 4 per cent per annum, and the country is almost 
certain to remain in a state of underproduction compared 
with that. It seems likely that, so long as this underproduc¬ 
tion lasts, world trade will slow down. Indeed, tlie slowdown 
at the equivalent period to today in the last American mini- 
recession of 1966-67 was unexpectedly sharp, although the 
recovery was equally unexpectedly sharp as soon as America 
temporarily got back to respectable growth once more in 
late 1967. If America does start re-expanding again at 
something near to a 3 per cent annual growth rate by 
around next June, which is what the optimists hope, it may 
be said that a brief slowdown in world trade will not 
matter. But there are two points that an observer from 
London must make in answer to that. 

First, Britain is at present in a bad position to take in 
its stride i;vcn a temporary setback in world trade, despite the 
optimism that Mr Wilson exuded in his New York speech, 
relayed to the British electorate by television satellite. The 
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welcome swing of Britain\s trade into surplus in 1969 
did not occur because Britain was winning a larger share 
of world export markets ; our exports rose at about the 
same pace as world exports did, if that. The main reason 
for Britain’s improvement was that a stem internal monetary 
policy kept down both Britain’s growth rate (probably only 
about 11 per cent between end-1968 and end-1969) and its 
rate of importing. An important side-effect here was a running 
down of stocks of imported raw materials. Indeed, the 
harshest way of explaining Britain’s current balance of pay¬ 
ments surplus of an annual £500 million in the second half 
of last year is that the country’s usual annual level of stock 
accumulation is about £400 million, but that in the third 
quarter of 1969 (the latest figures available) we switched 
right over • actually to running down stocks at an annual 
rate of about £80 million. An increase in Britain’s imports 
must be expected in 1970, simply on account of restocking, 
even if consumer purchasing power is not restimulated in this 
pre-election year. This will probably coincide with a flattening 
out of exports, because of the economic slowdown in 
America ; and may very well give Britain’s overseas trade 
figures in the. first part of 1970 a less healthy look. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the fear of this is already 
beginning to frighten Mr Jenkins away from his party’s fond 
previous hopes that he would introduce a popular pre-election 
budget. 

This is not just a matter of Labour being robbed of a 
political lollipop in an election year. On economic grounds, 
1970 desirably ought to sec some reduction in Britain’s heavy 
rales of taxation, especially as growth in 1969 was well 
below the growth in productive capacity. Moreover, the 
prognosis that America will return to reasonably respectable 
economic growth after about next June could be optimistic. 
On balance, The Economist hopefully regards this as slightly 
more probable than not. It is plain that Mr Wilson in 
Washington this week was sold the same line of prophecy, 
and was very glad to accept it. He said that he found hLs talks 
with America’s economic policy-makers very encouraging. But 
two other fears are being widely expressed. 

One is that America could drop into a real recession, with 
the multiplier catching hold and unemployment rising for 
a lengthy period to 7 per cent or beyond. This seems very 
unlikely. The mechanism to prevent it ought to be to hand 
in Washington, and the determination to prevent it certainly 
is ; the Republicans do not want to be labelled again as the 
parly of depression. But the second fear is more plausible. 
This is that the Nixon Administration could push America 
into a prolonged period of stagnation or x^ery slow (perhaps 
1 to 2^ per cent) growth, as has happened to Britain in the 
1960s. Britons have had to sit through a re-run at home of 
the. same bad film so many times before. 

This economic slowdown in America was deliberately 
brought about by a tightening of monetary policy, because 
it was rightly felt that price inflation at the tail end of the 
Johnson administration was running at too high a level. 
Since one of the causes of price inflation in 1968 was an 
excess of demand inflation—that is, demand for American 
goods was expanding more quickly than America’s capacity 
to supply goods—this tightening was initially right. But 
price inflation in America is continuing, and it is very 
difficult to argue that demand inflation is the cause of it 
now; one cannot easily say that demand is expanding faster 
than productive capacity when demand is expanding by 
nought. 

Tl^e reason for price inflation in America now is that an 
eleii^t of cost-pushing inflation is built into modem industrial 


and democratic economies. Labour unions expect to get and 
employers to grant wage increases of upwards of 4 per cent 
per annum. No doubt the average wage settlement flares 
particularly far above 4 per cent when demand inflation 
is also present, and embarrassingly stays there for some time 
afterwards. But a 4 per cent wage inflation with a nought 
increase in production necessarily causes more cost inflation 
per unit of output than even a 7 per cent wage inflation with 
4 per cent growth ; so that it really is possible temporarily to 
demand-deflate oneself into greater price inflation. 

Unfortunately, the institutions that have supported the 
demand deflation then tend to judge, in America as pre¬ 
viously in Britain, that this Ls a sign that demand deflation 
must be continued a bit longer. Conservative newspapers in 
America arc now reporting approvingly that the Federal 
Reserve is determined not to repeal its previous mistakes 
by relaxing too soon. When industrial production has fallen 
for five successive months, and since it takes some months 
before an easing of credit moves through to production, 
that warning about “ too soon ” rings oddly. What is 
true is that the Federal Reserve should not repeat its mistakes 
in some previous trade cycles by leaping straight from 
restriction to massive reflation of credit. The need is to see 
that money supply re-expands by enough to make demand 
increase again on course with productive capacity, and not 
by more. Desirably, American policy should have switched 
to this objective at the beginning of this winter. When the 
Republicans came in, there was debate whether they would 
follow Fricdmanitc concepts (keeping money supply expand¬ 
ing steadily at this equilibrium level whatever the forward 
prognosis for the economy) or follow Keynesian concepts 
(reflating a bit more when the prognosis was for possible 
recession, deflating when it was for excessive boom). By 
keeping the increase in money supply below the Friedmanitc 
level when the main forward fear has been of recession, they 
have recently been following the precepts of no school of 
economic thought at all. 

Internally, America’s slowdown has not so far had the 
social consequences for Negro unemployment that many had 
feared. Employers have deliberately refrained from sacking 
black workers, which is one reason why cost inflation 
continues to mount as industrial production droops. Inter¬ 
nationally, however, it is a serious thing for the free world 
when its leading nation is not marking up the expanding 
production of which it is capable—and is reining back all 
sorts of desirable programmes and commitments accordingly. 

The effect of American stagnation on the outside world’s 
total balance of payments is uncertain. Although America’s 
trade balance should improve, a stagnation would send Wall 
Street farther down; and America’s sophisticated and volatile 
investors might then switch funds to other countries’ stock 
markets. But this prognosis—of drooping opportunities for 
exports to America, but with American investors taking 
over more of Europe’s industry—^is just the sort to drive angry 
continental Europeans into little-minded protection. On 
every ground, it would be better if America eased its internal 
credit policy now ; and kept the course steady thereafter. 
From this weekend Dr Arthur Burns is taking over as chair¬ 
man of the Federal Reserve from Mr William Martin. He may 
not be able to initiate as many changes in policy as the 
title of his office would suggest. Decisions in America’s 
central bank are not taken by one man, but have to depend 
on votes in the central bank’s committees, which often seem 
to be decided by jealous memories of who said what last time. 
But this is a good week to say what most of his fellow econo¬ 
mists on this side of the Atlantic would like to see from Dr 
Burns. Get America back to growth. 
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miir The Houses Labour Didn't Build 

gm 

lUUI predicted slump in house production has Hit the Labour party 

mtmmrmmmtmmi' in its tendetest spot 


Although Mr Wilson can be fairly satisfied with the coverage 
given to his American trip by the media at home, whatever 
slight good this may have done his pK)liticaI standing was 
more than offset by two bruising announcements on Tuesday. 
On that day, the Government was forced to confirm the 
collapse of its housing pledges ; and ah action group, headed 
by Labour's former favourite academic planner, Professor 
Townsend, told the Secretary of State for Social Services, 
Mr Cr(X5sman, that far from alleviating poverty in Britain 
the Labour Government’s policies had directly increased it 
(see page 14). Electorally, Professor Townsend’s report may 
prove the less damaging. Labour party members, along with 
ihe public at large, are quick to turn their backs on poverty 
among large families, which they regard as the poverty of 
ignorance or self-indulgence. But the utter collapse of Mr 
Wilson’s pledge to build 500,000 houses a year is a political 
failure from which the Government will not be allowed 
to escape. 

The Tories’ immediate reaction to the housing figures was 
to set down a motion of censure for debate in the Commons 
on Thursday. They were on to a good thing. The Minister of 
Housing, Mr Greenwood, had had to .say that only 367,000 
houses had been completed in 1969, a drop of ii per cent 
from the previous year. The excuse, or indeed even the truth, 
that governments cannot really control house production, 
is not open to Mr Wilson’s ministers. When their figures for 
housing completions looked good, largely as a result of the 
fact that the Tories had pushed up the figure of new houses 
started (but not completed) to a new record of 436,000 during 
their pre-election boom year of 1964, ministers cheated quite a 
bit in boasting of the Labour Government’s record. To say, 
as members of the Government have shown they know in 
wiser moments, that a housing policy conceived in terms of 
global numbers is no longer adequate, would merely be 
regarded as another excuse for another broken pledge. Mr 
Wilson’s own succcs.sivc commitments to build 500,000 houses, 
and then not to cut back on housebuilding as a result of 
devaluation, were politically too firm to be susceptible to even 
reasonable excuses. 

Even worse, from Labour’s point of view, was the news of 
the slump in house starts during 1969. These fell from 394,000 
in 1968 to 344,000, representing a drop of 9 per cent in the 
public sector and 17 per cent in the private sector. Not since 
1958 have so few private hou.ses been started in any 
one year. This means that the Government’s houi^g record is 
likely to get worse the longer the general election is delayed. It 
cannot build enough houses this year to retrieve its reputation 
even in time for a 1971 election. The best it can hope for is 
to attempt some new-looking measures in the near future, 
which would enable it to boast about an increase in new 
starts next January. Some form of priority lending for house¬ 
builders is a likely one if the Chancellor agrees. The Ministry 
of Housing made a point this week of statistics showing that 
the construction industry’s share of bank advances stood at 
under 4 per cent at each quarterly reckoning last year, con¬ 
sistently lower than in 1968. House buyers, of course, m 
already shielded fairly substantially from paying very high 
interest rates. It is the shortage of mortgage money which 
pushes out the lower-paid borrowers ; building societies are 
still able to pick and choose whom they will lend to, and 


naturally pick the best l)ets. Although building societies expect 
to lend more in 1970, higher prices and less lending by 
insurance companies will account for much of this ; and so 
will the increasing share of borrowing on secondhand houses. 
Only a general lowering of interest rates, however, will really 
put pep back into the private builders—and then they should 
start to pick up quite sharply. 

Council housing is particularly vulnerable to a long period 
of costly finance, because of the continual need to reborrow 
as short and medium term loans fall in. Only new building 
enjoys the generous Exchequer subsidy which pegs the rate 
of interest on council borrowing from the Exchequer to 4 
cent (and even this is not paid until the building is complete). 
It is the a\eragc interest rale paid on the whole of its housing 
debt which affects the readiness of a council to build more ; 
and for most of the councils in needy areas this average is 
rising sharply. These facts, more than the intransigence of 
newly-clccted Conservative councils, cxplain.s much of the 
slowing down of housebuilding in some of those 135 priority 
areas where the Government is keen to sanction larger council 
programmes. There are, it is true, a very few priority areas 
where some new Tory councillors arc averse to much more 
council building anyway, but their effect on the national 
statistics is minimal. 

Rather more significant arc two wcll-publiciscd factors 
which have especially bedevilled the public sector in the past 
18 months : the need to strengthen high blocks of council 
flats after the Ronan Point disfistcr ; and the complications 
of the Government’s new “ cost yardstick ” procedure for 
loan sanctions. This last is a necessary corollary to the Gov¬ 
ernment’s open-ended commitment of a subsidised interest 
rale, and is a real example of the way in which discriminatory 
fiddling with the price system often docs have unintended side- 
effects on total production. 

The Government’s own pessimism about the public sector 
can be read between the lines of the recent white paper 
on public expenditure. The only significant increase it fore¬ 
casts on the housing account is in Exchequer subsidies, which 
must inevitably rise with interest rates. There is nothing much 
new to be pulled out of the hat here—although Mr Reg 
Frecson, the new junior ministej for housing, seems to be 
doing some good in his talks with sticky local authorities. 

For want of anything else, the Government may take up 
the suggestion of the select committee on housing subsidies. 
It recommended the creation of a central government build¬ 
ing agency, similar to the Scottish Special Housing Asso¬ 
ciation. The need for such an agency in England and Wales 
is not proven, and certainly not merely to revive flagging 
images. But more direct central government interventTon could 
be useful in at least two places : in slum clearance and the 
assembly of cleared sites (it was once hoped the Land Com¬ 
mission would have a role in the latter, but it has hot worked). 
The Tories would prefer to get private institutional funds into 
the busmess of housing renewal i they should take note that 
even the Americans rely on large central government subsidies 
to encourage this. 

The justification for the late lamented target of half a 
milUcHi new houses a year was not that the gross shortage of 
houses in the country required such a rate of building. The 
justification was that Britain ought to increase its rate of 
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replacement of obsolescent and old-fashioned Victorian or 
Edwardian houses. This w'as- to be coupled with a higher 
rate of improving houses, and new incentives for such 
improvements were introduced in last year’s Housing Act. 
The temporary effect last year was to reduce improvements, 
as people waited for the new act to come into force. The 
trouble is that lx)th these policies of building more new houses 
or improving old ones, depend on people being able to 
afford the cost of new or improved houses. Most decayed 
housing is in the neglected private rented sector, where the 
p)orcst people still live. Like almost every other aspect of 
hou.sing policy, this comes back again to the burning question 


of who should be subsidised, how. Nearly everybody now 
agrees, The Economist has long argued, that subsidies 
should be attached to people ; subsidies and rigid rent con¬ 
trols should not be attached to the particular types of houses 
in which they happen to live. One of the best initiatives of the 
Labour Government in the housing field has been to institute 
the basic review of housing finance which is still winding its 
wide coube through Whitehall. When it is complete, what 
should result is the most fundamental piece of housing Tegis- 
lation since the war. If it does, this week’s news makes it 
more likely that it will nor be a Labour government that 
introduces it. 



Better to Marry Than to Put Asunder 

Cardinal Alfrink and the Dutch bishops have chosen their ground well 
in challenging the Pope on celibacy 


Utrecht has not declared its UDI from Rome yet, but the way 
things ar(‘ going at the moment it could. Cardinal Alfrink 
and his Dutch flock are deeply angry with the leadership of 
the Roman (Jatholic church. The issue, compared with the 
great quarrel over birth control, seems a relatively minor one : 
it is the Pope's refusal to relax the thousand-year-old rule that 
priests must not marry. The Dutch pastoral council, a repre¬ 
sentative body composed of 108 laymen and priests, asked 
him earlier this month to make celibacy optional. The bishops 
hav<* now endorsed this demand. They have not given their 
approval to some other radical suggestions put forward by 
the council: for example, the idea that women as well as 
men should be admitted to the priesthood. But on the right 
of priests to marry the Dutch church is now in direct oppo¬ 
sition to Rome. 

To the (Catholic bishops in Holland the issue of celibacy 
is one of considerable urgency. They have been losing their 
priests at an alarming rate lately : 200 left the church in 1969, 
and almost that number in 1968. A few years ago the number 
could have been counted on the fingers of one hand. Of 
course, many priests leave simply because they do not like 
the conditions of work: the long hours, the lack of profes¬ 
sional help, the outmoded parish system, the abominably low 
pay. A vocation does not necessarily protect a man against 
the usual irritations of working life. But many more leave 
because they would like to marry and the present rules do 
not allow them to do so. And this is precisely why many young 
aspirants never actually become priests at all. 

For the Pope, on the other hand, celibacy is an important 
instrument in the attempt to prcscivc some objective standards 
of behaviour in a world which he pretty plainly thinks is 
going to pot. The language he used in the letter which he 
sent to the Dutch bishops on the eve of the piistoral council’s 
meeting reads like something from another, and holier, 
century. ‘‘The generous practice of perfect chastity is not 
only possible, but it is a source of joy and sanctity,” In order 
to preserve this “ incomparable treasure ” he is prepared to 
ignore the practical difficulties caused by the fact that so many 
priests arc leaving the church and many others are staying in 
it but hating celibacy. In his eyes, the need to set a heroic 
example of a life devoted to an ideal overrides the 
arguments put forward by tho.se within his own church who 
desperately want him to change his mind. 

This is a matter for the Roman Catholic church to decide. 
But the rest of the world cannot ignore the debate now taking 
plafe within the church. There are two questions which 
niariy people outside the church (as well as many inside it) 
will Ivant t6 see answered in the near future. The first is 


whether this amazingly long-enduring organisation, com¬ 
manding the allegiance of some 400 million men and women, 
can modernise its ideas about authority enough to tolerate 
the equivalent of a loyal opposition in its ranks : in other 
words, whether it can join the ranks of the institutions--in¬ 
cluding most of the political institutions of the Atlantic world 
—^which operate on the principle of pluralism. The second Is 
whether it can do so without losing its universal character 
and unity of purpose. 

The present debate gives some grounds for hope on both 
counts. Of course there arc extremists on both sides whose 
victory could have incalculable results. There arc Catholics 
in Rome iuid elsewhere—including Holland—who believe 
that by giving the reformers a smack of firm government the 
Pope could stop the whole present ferment in the church. By 
pushing the Dutch radicals out of the church, or by silencing 
them by other means, he. could ensure a return to die stable 
and unconlroversial days of Pius XT and Pius XII. 

That is the view of an unsilent minority in the church ; 
but it is almost certainly dangerously mistaken. The demand 
for the relaxation of the celibacy rule is not confined to 
Holland. There has been a growing amount of support for 
the Dutch Catholics in recent weeks in countries like west 
Germany, Canada, Brazil and even Italy itself. The anti¬ 
celibacy movement has probably spread too wide to be 
stamped out just like that. But in any case the real problem 
would not be solved even if a powerful backlash 
against the pemnissive society should suddenly lower the 
temperature of the debate and increase the popularity of 
celibacy— ndt to mention the popularity of the other issues on 
which Pope Paul has been taking his stand. 

For behind the debate on celibacy there lurks the real 
issue in the Roman Catholic church today : the way in which 
papal authority is to be exercised. Many people were 
encouraged by the decision of the second Vatican Council 
to accept the principle of collcgiality. It introduced a degree 
of genuine participation into the workings of the church ; not 
a large degree but, for the bishops at any rate, something 
well worth having. But after that hopeful move the 
manner in which the Pope handled the problem of birth- 
control—springing the encyclical Humanae Vitae upon the 
church without any proper consultation—had a traumatic 
effect. The militancy over the celibacy issue shows this quite 
clearly. There are a lot of Roman Catholics whose chief 
feeling is that they do not intend to let him get away with 
that sort of thing again. 

Precisely because that feeling is so strong and widespread, 
there is less danger that the Dutch Catholics will do what 
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some German and other Catholics did after the first Vatican 
Council in 1870, which affirmed papal infallibility as a dogma. 
Then the rebels, having fought their case at the council and 
afterwards and lost it, decided that Los von Rom —a break 
from Rome—was the only recourse left to them. The result 
was the Old Catholic church. It still exists in parts of Europe ; 
but it is a small sect, and it has made no serious impact on 
religious life. 

The chances are that, with the example of the Old 
Catholics in front of them, today’s reformers w'ill follow the 
lead of Cardinal Suenens, the Belgian prelate and the church’s 
leading liberal. Cardinal Suenens’s principle is to speak out 
but stay in the church. Some of the- ideas spelled out in his 
recent book on church reform, “ Co-responsibility in the 
Church,” and the even more controversial interview in the 
Tablet which followed it on May 17th, can be found behind 
the actions of the Dutch Catholics now. His point is that 
“ authority, in order to be effective, must gain consent, and 
consent can only be gained where those involved have been 
able to take part ... if not in the final decision, at least in 
the steps leading up to it.” It is this principle, which seemed 
to have been established in the second Vatican Council, that 
still has to be fought for. 

The Pope and some of his advisers arc clearly more 
preoccupied with the other battle at the moment—that of 


preserving what they see as eternal values against ihe worldli¬ 
ness of many Catholics in an increasingly secular world. But 
in other fields-—particularly hts concern for the problems of 
the underdeveloped world—Pope Paul has shown himself 
capable of breaking out of the bounds of the legalistic 
outlook ” that Cardinal Suenens criticises. Will he be as 
flexible in the problem he has to resolve now ? It should not 
be impossible. The issue of celibacy is not one of dogma. 
Celibacy is a church tradition in Latin Christendom. But the 
C^atholic priests of the eastern rile are allowed to marry; the 
Pope has a precedent in his own church for doing what 
Cardinal Alfrink wants him to do. The Dutch priests and 
bishops have conducted their rebellion with a notable care 
to avoid melodramatic gestures ; perhaps it is lucky that it 
was the solid Dutch who did it. And the Pope has to reflect 
on the practical consideration that the struggle he wants the 
church to wage needs more priests, not fewer. 

The Pope could help to get the Dutch church off the hook, 
and himself, if he is willing to recognise that celibacy is not 
the central issue in the church’s present troubles. He could, 
but the danger is that he will not. Earlier this week he 
threatened punishment for those who offer “new and 
arbitrary interpretations ” of Catholic doctrine. If he talks 
like that w^hen he meets Cardinal Alfrink in a few weeks* 
time, they might really start thinking of UDI in Holland. 



When Husak Looks Liberal 


It's what it reveals about the power of the ultras that makes the new clean-out 
in Czechoslovakia so ominous 


By giving his consent to the decisions taken in Prague on 
Wednesday Mr Husak has been forced to give ground 
alarmingly to the ultra-conservatives of the Czechoslovak 
communist parly. He is now an increasingly isolated figure: 
a conservative made to look liberal only by contrast with the 
men around him. He is going to find it hard not to give way 
to the demands of the hardliners for a complete return to the 
Novotny .system, show trials and all. His one modest success 
this week is that M r Dubcek has been got safely off to Ankara 
without first having to make a humiliating self-criticism at 
this week’s meeting of the central committee. 

Few tcais will be sihed in Czecho.slovakia over the fall of 
the federal prime mkiisler, Mr Oldrich Cernik. It is true that 
during the short-lived days of refonn in the fitst half of 1968 
he shared the leadership with Mr Dubcek, Mr Smrkovsky 
and President Svoboda. But since the invasion he has showed 
that he preferred power (or the appearance of it) to principle, 
and mosit Czechs probably remember him today as the man 
who signed the treaty which legalised the Soviet military 
occupation of their country. Rather surprisingly, although Mr 
Cemik has also lost his scat on the party presidium, he has 
been given a seat in the federal cabinet as minister in charge 
of the committee which supervises investment policy. This 
seems to remove the one even remotely plausible reason for 
sacking him ; if he still holds an important economic post he 
can hardly made the scapegoat for the economic mess 
Czechoslovakia is in now. 

Mr Cemik’s successor as federal prime minister, Mr 
Lubomir Strougal, is not the sort of man who is likely to get 
people back to work. He has the unenviable distinction of 
having been minister of the interior for nearly four years under 
Mr Novotny. He was not suspected of collaborating with the 
Russians at the time of the invasion. But ever since he was 
put in charge of the Czech party late in 1968 he has given 
the impression of a man determined to fight his way to the 


top with the help of a secure power base in Bohemia and with 
a wholehearted endorsement of conservative policies. In recent 
months he has not seemed to be doing quite so well, ,and it 
may be doubted whether he really welcomes having tb sur¬ 
render his key post as head of the Czech party bureau in order 
to take over the thankless and vulnerable prime ministership. 

For what matters in Prague today Is not so much the 
government changes—seven other cabinet ministci's, including 
the not-so-bad minister of the interior, Mr Jan Pelnar, 
resigned with Mr Cemik—but the effect of changes in the 
party hierarchy on the power struggle between the ultra- 
conservatives, like Alois Indra, and the relatively moderate 
men represented by Mr Husak. Two hardliners, including 
the doctrinaire editor of Rude PravOy have been elected to the 
party secretariat. And the effect of the changes in the. all- 
important 11-member party presidium is to leave Mr Husak 
with only two fimi supporters—President Svalvoda and the 
Slovak premier, Mr Colotka. The new Slovak party leader, 
Mr Lenart (who also joins the presidium), was prime minister 
under Novotny and his past record suggests that he will not 
stand up to pressure from the extremists. The Czech party 
leader, Mr Josef Kempny, was virtually unknown until he 
joined the party secretariat in November, 1968 ; he would 
not have got so far so fast if he had tried to withstand the 
prevailing trends. 

Mr Husak’s po.sition could still be worse. He is still able 
to hold back to some extent the men like Alois Indra and 
Vasil Bilak, who are irretrievably discredited by their collabo¬ 
ration with the Russians in 1968 ; Indra has still achieved only 
alternate membership of the presidium. But Mr Husak’s 
position has been seriously eroded this week ; and it is not 
likely to be strengthened by the purge of the party that the 
forthcoming renewal of membership cards will make possible. 
Before long the (Czechs may be reduced to regretting the days 
when Mr Husak was their party boss. .1 
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Policy starts at Croydon ? 



Jo$9tfh: tough-t9lking Tory 


There is some element of a publicity 
stunt in this weekend's careful closeting 
in a Croydon hotel of Conservative 
shadow ministers, in order to decide the 
policy priorities of “ the next British 
Government." But it could be important. 
The way in which ministers can most 
genuinely influence Bridsh history is if 
they manage to imprint new political 
aims on Britain's whole decision-making 
process during their first few' weeks back 
in power. Wlien the Conservatives last 
got back, in 1951, they were lucky that 
their main gut feeling—" dash for free¬ 
dom from rationing and physical controls, 
even though this means abolisJhing food 
subsidies and other popular subventions ’* 
—coincided with the private wisihes of 
the less hidebound part of the civil 
service. The Tories picked that part of 
the civil service to rely on ; and, aided 
by a fortunate tuni after 1951 in the 
terms df overseas trade, brought off Rab 
Butler’s economic miracle. When l.abour 
came back in 1964, its main gut feeling 
—“go for growth and sweep away the 
cObwe'bs of Selwyn Lloyd’s sort of 
economic policy ”—also clashed with the 
kiidebound part of the establishment. The 
Vtter was opposed to the main policy 
weded to make economic growth pos- 


sible : namely, immediate devaluation of 
sterling. Mr Wilson l>owed to the views 
of the establishment, and the result was 
Jim Callaghan’s economic mess. Now, in 
1970-71, any returning Conservative 
government should be clear both about 
its aims and the hurdles it must drive 
over. Here are three gtxxi re.solutions for 
Croydon. 

First, the Tories will be quite right to 
detenriine to reduce the heavy burden 
of British direct taxation ; but they must 
de<*ide in consequence that they will 
try to control the internal economy by a 
more re.solute and scientific grip on the 
movement of the money supply, even 
although this will mean sharp fluctu¬ 
ations in gih-edged prices. 'I'he 
establishment at the Bank of England 
will not like this, partly because it means 
that people in the gilt-edged market will 
get cro.ss with the government broker. 

Secondly, the Tories should push 
forward with their legislation to make 
some law of contract applicable to agree¬ 
ments made by trade unions ; but they 
.should not underestimate the hurdles. 
Until recently .such legislation to check 
!)reach-of-con tract strikes would have 
been rather popular, even with a lot of 
trade union members who were sick ol 
being constantly called out on unsuccess¬ 
ful unofficial strikes by militant shop 
stewards. Now, however, a lot of people, 
ranging from Ford car ,workers to Tory 
schoolmistresses and farmers, regard 
strikes and demonstrations as exciting 
and fashionable things, because Mr 
Wilson’s determination to run away has 
made it clear that almost every striker 
gains from militancy. The Tories had 
better spend the first parliamentary 
session of their next government standing 
up to strikes, especially in the 
nationalised industries ; and then intro¬ 
duce their trade union legislation in their 
second parliamentary session. 

Thirdly, Sir Keith Joseph—-who might 
well be the Tories’ minister of tech¬ 
nology, under some more lory 
departmental name—‘has struck anothe: 
right note in his well-publicised speech 
last weekend. His theme was that the 
Tories ^x>uW reverse the Labqjur 
philosophy of intervention in industry', 


of mergers sponsored through the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, 
of dividing private industrialists into the 
black-listed and ministers’ pets. Instead, 
the Tories would tely on enforcing 
competition, and on new companies' 
legislation which would require full 
disclosure of true profit trends, so that 
each commercially-inspired (not govern¬ 
ment-sponsored) investor or takeover bid¬ 
der would know more exactly what he 
was putting his money into. 

'Fhere is reason to believe that the 
Tories are serious about enforcing 
competition. Some of those in charge of 
some nationalised undertakings have 
been asked for their views on the possi¬ 
bility of partial denationalisation on what 
might bfc called the “BritisHi Petroleum 
model ’’ : just under half state finance, 
and just over half private equity. There 
would be some virtues in this. The great 
curse of nationalised industries at present 
is that governments can and do lean on 
them to act in some degree like .sodial 
welfare organisations. They are asked to 
delay closing down redundant capacity if 
this would be politically awkward. If 
private capital was involved, govern¬ 
ments would pro4>ably indulge rather 
less in this bad habit. But an even more 
important reform would be to open the 
field of the nationalised industries to 
voluntary and commercial ly-inspired— 
note, not compulsory and politically- 
dictated—takeover bids. If anybody 
thinks he would make more money than 
the state in running a particular steel mill, 
or coal mine, or route serviced by some 
public transport undertaking (including 
state airlines)—and if he puts in a bid 
at a purchase price which sober accoun¬ 
tants think is a good bargain for the 
state—then why not sell? There would 
not be many such offers, but over the 
next decade there would be some. And 
there’s another thought for Croydon. 

Poverty 

Still with us 


I'he Child Poverty Action Group’s con¬ 
tention is firm and consistent. Not only 
has the Labour Government failed to 
carry out its 1964 promises to abolish 
poverty ; the gap between the poor and 
the rest has widened after more than five 
years of Labour rule. 

The group’s memorandum lists the 
reasons for this widening gap. Apart 
from the rises in prices after devaluation, 







Ask a sheep-shearer what 
equipment he’s using and 
no matter whether he’s on 
an Australian ranch, a New 
Zealand sheepfarm, or the 
South African veldt, he’ll 
very likely show you shears 
made by Lister, a Hawker 
Siddeley Company. 


Engineered for speed and ease of 
use, Lister shearing equipment clips 
a large proportion of the world’s 
sheep population. 

Where else in the world are our pro¬ 
ducts turning up? In the desert, where 
our pumping sets make once-arid 
land fertile. On the high seas, where 
our marine diesels keep trawlers at 


sea for up to 1^0 days in a year. In th< 
skies, where 'I'rident jet airliners 
spearhead BEA’s operations. 

In space, where satellites study 
the nature of the universe. 

This is an international group. 
Manufacturing in five continents. 
Selling world-wide. 

Making a world of difference. 


Mechanical, electrical and aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and service. 

HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 

18 St. James’s Square, London S.W.l, England 
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KeyserUIlmann 

The complete merchant bank 


Short Term Finance 
Foreign Currency Loans 
Overseas Collections 
Documentary Credits 

Issuers of Negotiable Sterling Certificates of Deposit 
Capital Issues 

Advice on Mergers and Acquisitions 
Investment Managers 

Eurodollar Loans including Short Term Loans 
Underwriting and Management of Eurodollar Issues 


Keyset Ullmann Limited 

31 THROGMORTON STREET. LONDON. E.C.2 
Telephone; 01 -606 7070 Telex; 885307 

Subsidiary Bank m Switzerland: 

Keyser Ullmann S.A. 

12 RUf SAINT-VICTOR. 1211 GfcNEVE 12 . SWITZERLAND 
Telephone: 47 25 25 Telegrams' Keyserullmann 
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which have not been matched by equiva¬ 
lent rises in the earnings of the lowest 
paid—indeed, the memorandum com¬ 
ments bitterly that the policy of income 
restraint has been most successful in that 
sector—there have been increases in 
national insurance contributions, a 50 per 
cent increase in the cost of welfare milk, 
a similar increase for school dinners 
(which are to become even more expen¬ 
sive), and the reintroduction of prescrip¬ 
tion charges. Unemployment is at a record 
postwar level. Nor has the Government 
kept to its pre-1964 intention to reduce 
the gap between pensions and wages. 
Since 1963 national insurance benefits, 
including pensions, for a single person 
have risen by 48 per cent. But already 
by last April average industrial earnings 
were 51 per cent higher. 

1'his document must be a blow for the 
(iovernment. But one should be clear 
which of all the people whose cause the 
memorandum is pleading are the ones 
to be most concerned about. !t‘ is the 
families, estimated at 160,000 in an official 
.survey published in July 1967 and 
including half a million children, who 
were living below the poverty line 
(defined as the supplementary benefit 
level) either because the breadwinner was 
in full-time work but poorly paid, or 
because he was not entitled to full benefit 
owing to the “ wage-stop.” Nearly a 
million working men are earning less 
than £15 a week—^whereas the supple¬ 
mentary benefit .scale, widi a rent 
allowance, for a man with three young 
children is £15 i6s. 

It is easy to draw up an indictment, 
but the group is called the Child Poverty 
Action Group, and it clearly cannot be 
content with presenting the facts. One 
form of action it opposes totally—^an 
extension of means-tested benefits. It 
declares that many jwor familie.s do not 
claim what is theirs by right, whether 
it is free school meals, free welfare foods, 
rate rebates or exemption from prescrip¬ 
tion charge.s ; “ a large proportion . . . 
fail to parade their poverty in order to 
obtain a state handout.” Instead the 
group calls for, first, an increase in family 
allowances of 35s a week for each qualify¬ 
ing child, with much of the increase 
clawed back by adjustments to the 
income tax allowance for children. 
Secondly, it advocates a minimum wage, 
linked to the supplementary benefits 
review machinery, set at about supple¬ 
mentary benefit raltes for a married 
couple with one child, which, with a 
rent allowance and existing extra con- 
cesrions, would work out now at a'bout 
£15 12s 6d a week. It is strange how¬ 
ever that, since so many large families 
arc poor (though by no means all poor 
families are large), tlie group ignores 
the need to encourage contraception. It 
is notoriously difficult to persuade many 
of these families to take effective 
•measures. But home visiting by farnily 
planning woikcrs has proved promising, 
and prevention is better than cure, even 
in the relief of poverty. 



Will decimals decide the date ? 

Since The Economist firsft reported last November that some leading 'lories 
were privately discounting the possibility of a spring, 1971, election because 
of the upheaval tliat will be caused by the changeover to decimal currency 
in Febmary of that year, decimalisation has been an important factor in the 
continuing speculation atom the election date. Perhaps the assumption that 
public irritation with the new coinage will greatly backfire against the 
Government is too readily accepted. A.s an Australian correspondent reminds us 
below, this was not the experience when Australia converted to decimals in 
1966. By sticking to die £ and new pence, rather than the dollar and cents, 
the Britisih Government may have tJirown away its best chance of repeating the 
Australian experience. But there i.s obvious scope still for it to give a demonstration 
of competence, a.s wdl a^ making an all-out jxilitical attack on pric^ increa.ses. 
But the biggest argument against assuming that <lecimalisation is a clincher 
for an eariier election is that if the Tories maintain their present lead through 
the summer, the certainty of a Tory victory in October would lx; infinitely 
more depressing 'to l.atour 'ministers than the gkx>niiest predictions about the 


effects of decimalisation six months later. 
by an Australian correspondent 
Australia's conversion to decimals was 
almost as cn.sp a.s the new notes coming 
from the mint. But the reason why the 
change of currency proved a political asset 
rather than a liability for the Au.straliaii 
government may also explain why d<'cimal 
day looks stonny for Mr Wilson. 

For every pound, the Australians were 
given two dollars. Few bewailed the l().s.s 
of a name that invoked the Commonwealth 
connection but stirred little local sentiment. 
Britons would obviously nact rather 
differently to the loss of sterling. 'Phere 
was some initial confasion in Canberra 
over what the new unit should be called. 
Some suggested “ Austral,” but the 
hurnori.st.s laughed this out of court by 
pointing out that the antipodean intonation 
would turn thi.s into “ Nostril.” Monarchists 
plumped for “ Royal,” but the intimacy 
of the Australo-Amcrican alliance, together 
with the soothing reflection that once upon 
a time dollars were Spanish anyway, finally 
won the government to the greenback. 

Once the name was decided, it was soon 
discovered that breaking ten shillings into 
one hundred cents would eliminate most 
of the problems that Britain will face in 
the changeover. This was the secret of 
the Australian .success. Conversion was 
largely an excrci.se in giving new names 
to old facc.s. The sixpence became the 
hvc-cent bit, the shilling became ten cents, 
the florin 20 cents. The new coins were 
the same size and shape as the. old, even 
if they were made of cupro-niokel rather 
than silver alloy (which worried suspicious 
natives in New Guinea) and had local 
fauna engraved on the backs rather than 
cnats-of-arms. 

It was the same with the notes. ITic 
two-doHar bill was green like the pound, 
the tcri-dollar one was as blue a.s the fiver. 
The man-in-thc-strcct’s currency conserva¬ 
tism was challenged only by the introduc¬ 
tion of a new coin—the 50-cent piece—that 
was soon snubbed out of circulation, and 
by the odd things that were happening 
down among the small change- 

Since the new cent was worth 1.2 pence., 
prices for small itms—postage-stamps, 


bread, milk, newspapers—had to be slightly 
re-adjusted. During the transition period, 
some housevMvcs lamented that retailers 
were taking .srdvantage of the discrepancy 
to rais<! prices. There wa.s some truth in 
this, but it was not the substance of a 
genuine complaint for two reasons. Firstly, 
the incrcase.s were only fractlional. Only 
prices bclr»w the five-cent level were 
directly affected. Secondly, it could be 
jiLStly argued that some prices fell. Every 
consumer spending half a cent more on 
bread was also paying one-fifth of a cent 
le.ss on a postage-stamp. 

But the psychological impact of con¬ 
version was w'lider-reaching. Although the 
Australian government launched an excep¬ 
tionally well-conceived publicity pro¬ 
gramme, complete with pamphlets, tele¬ 
vision jingles, and attractive dollar dollies 
to respond to enquiries, public .suspicion 
was not allayed overnight. Real estate 
agent.s compL-iined during the transition 
ixriod that it 'was impossible to sell houses 
if their prices were advertised in the new 
currency. A biig Melbourne furnishing com¬ 
pany actually found it necessary to 
re-convert temporarily as customers shied 
away from the higher-sounding price tabs. 

For 18 months consumers continued to 
say “ how muc;h is that in real money ? ” 
But the Australians found it possible to 
<'iid the changeover period six months 
before schedule. The smooth transition 
was the product of imaginative mass 
tuition, a background of general economic 
well-being, and the tact best exemplified 
by the fact that D (for decimal) day was 
styled C (for conversion) day in order not 
to offend the Returned Servicemen’s 
League. Mott oi' all, it was due to the fact 
that Australians were asked to pay five 
cents, and not five .new pence, where they 
had paid sixpence before. 

For these reasons, Australian dedmali- 
sation had only formate political conse¬ 
quences for the Liberal government. 
'The^ following election was fought on 
foreign policy, but conversion could be 
treated as proof of administrative efficiency. 
Britain’s small spenders may feel very 
differently. 
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Inertia selling 

Which side of 
the law? 

Jubt over a year after tlie Irado Descrip¬ 
tions Act came into force, an MP is try¬ 
ing to get another, smaller piece of con¬ 
sumer protection on to the statute book. 
Mr Arthur Davidson won a good place 
in the ballot for private memljers’ bills, 
and Ills Inertia Selling bill is first on the 
list for second reading in the Douse of 
Commons this Friday. 

Inertia selling is jargon for the tech¬ 
nique of delivering goods that have not 
been ordered, which people ofi:en end up 
paying for cither because they have al¬ 
lowed them to be used, or because they 
cannot be bothered to return them, or 
because they are unsure of their legal 
rights. This is not a serious prtjblem in 
Britain, but there is enough of it to be 
tiresome. If ignorance was tlie only worry, 
then new legislation would obviously be 
worse than useless. Tlie only answer 
would he for organisations such as the 
Consumers' Association and the Con¬ 
sumer Council to go on rubV)ing in the 
fact that there is no need to pay for 
unsolicited goods or even to take trouble 
to i-cturn them, as these two bodies have 
in fact been emphasising ever since they 
'both publicised the inertia .selling tech¬ 
niques practised with books and record.s 
last year. 

But the Consumer Countcil and the 
Consumers’ Association are both backing 
this bill because of the present legal 
requirement to take reasonable care of 
unsoHcitcd goods for anything up to six 
years, in ca.se they should be collected. 
Mr Davidson’s bill would bring the law 
into line with that which the Consumer 
Council has been commending, and which 
operatc.s in New York States—unsolicited 
goods could be treated as gifts. 7'be 
National Chamber of Trade:, which says 
it has had many complaints of inertia 
selling techniques being us*ed for good.s 
such as blankets and bedcovers, as well 
as bot)ks and records, is also backing Mr 
Davidson. His bill al.so contains a clause 
designed to end a practice wdiich is upset¬ 
ting the C’haiuber of Trade very much : 
that of selling space in trade directories 
which then never material i.se:. 

Under Mr I^avidson's bill, the maxi¬ 
mum penalty for demanding payment for 
unsolicited g<»ods would be a £*200 fine, 
or for threatening legal jiroccedings a 
fine of £400 or up to two years’ impris¬ 
onment. 7 'he Consumer Cauincil thinks 
these may be a bit steep, but they are 
modelled on those in the 'Trade De.scrip- 
tions Act. One big difficulty is that some¬ 
one ntay in fact have ordeied gtx)ds with¬ 
out having been aware of doing so ; an 
important clause in the bill require.s that 
all the terms in order forms must be 
brought together in the pa rt someone has 
to sign, and that he must be provided 
with.«'*a|^copy of what he signs. 



Davidson: its a gift 


None of these restrictions c^n really 
stop the unscrupulous from bamboozling 
the credulous into parting with money, 
but they would certainly make doing so 
a more hazardous business. The real 
worry is that the bill might restrict per¬ 
fectly respectable mail order firms, or 
ordering by telephone, by giving too much 
protection to an unscrupulous consumer. 
A grocer, for example, who delivers a 
close alternative product because he is out 
of stock of a particular brand could find 
himself donating rather too many free 
gifts to his customers. But Mr David.son 
i-? quite ready to acccjJt amendments from 
the Board of Trade at the committee 
stage. This bill could be worthwhile try¬ 
ing to lick into shape. 

Census 

Asking too many 
questions 

While the volumes of information from 
the iqfifi partial census are still thudding 
out, the General Register Office has just 
made its announcement of the questions 
that it will be putting in the next decen¬ 
nial full census, to be held on Sunday, 
April 25, 1971. The registci office says 
tliat first results will be available within 
a few weeks, and that processing and 
publication of remaining results are ex¬ 
pected to take about two years, which, 
considering the time taken to deal with 
the 1966 census and the number of new 
questions to be included, is somewhat 
ambitious. 

A voluntary test census was held last 
April in Huddersfield, Nottingham and 
High Wycombe in England, and Kelso, 
Dumbarton and Lewis in Scotland. As a 
result of this experience, a lot of trial 
questions have been dropped, but there 
are six new topics the 1971 census will 
cover. For immigrants, there will be one 
on their year of entry to this country, 
and for everyone a question on their 
parents’ country of birth. Parents will be 
asked to give the date of birth of . their 
children. In 1966 a question was asked 
about higher education qualifications ; 


this is to be extended to cover GCE A 
levels and the like as well. A question is 
to be asked on people’s occupation a year 
before, and there will be a new group for 
the Welsh and Scots on their ability t(3 
speak, read and write Welsh or Gaelic. 
(As usual, there will be no question on 
religious affiliation in Britain, although 
there was in 1961 in Northern Ireland 
and may well be again.) 

All these questions have obvious signi¬ 
ficance for planners, politicians and com¬ 
mentators, but the census really is 
becoming a formidable document. The 
General Register Oflice must be wary of 
piling on the last straw ; only one ques¬ 
tion, about the garaging .of c.ars, is actually 
being dropped. And if people begin to 
react against the storage of infonnation 
about theniselve.s, as students did last 
autumn with respect to the education 
department’s statistics, the accuracy of 
such an ambitious census could well 
suffer. 


Farmers 

Ploughshares into 
long knives 

'The National Farmers’ Union has had a 
comfortable monopoly of the business of 
representing farmers ever since its founda¬ 
tion, over 60 years ago. As a result of the 
1947 Agriculture Act, the NFU is always 
consulted by the (Government during the 
run-up to the annual price review. When 
this produces an even, and fairly thick, 
spread of honey for all farmers, its 
members are happy with the NFU 
executive. But things are not going to 
work out like that this year, and both the 
fanners and their union know it. 

So the farmers had a lively annual 
conference this week, to the accompani¬ 
ment of yet more demonstrations in 
Gloucestershire. Despite the executive’s 
nippinc.ss in getting out a four point plan 
chock full of extravagant demands last 
December, in order to do its best to wipe 
the eyes of the county action cornmktees 
springing up all over the place, the 
executive had to put up with a fair bit of 
abuj>e. By a neat reshuffling of the 
agenda it managed to reduce this to a 
minimum, and most of the farmers were 
too bu.sy abusing the Government to 
concentrate their attack on their own 
union. 

Mr Joseph Godber had done his best 
to make gof)d caoital for the Tories out 
of this di.scontent by publishing their plan 
for financing agriculture just in time for 
the conference, and pitching into the 
Government in the Commons on Monday 
night. The fanners are keen to get more 
of their return from the market (as they 
would under the Tory scheme), but even 
though the Tories sugared their proposals 
last year by promising to keep a basic 
guaranteed price system as well as 
introducing levies the farmers are still 
wary. 
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THE 'IMPOSSIBLE' MARKET: 

Pretty Polly 

conquered Canada without 
visible means of support. 

(Air Canada can help you pull your stockings up too.) 


Canada is a £3,000 million export market, but so 
far British companies have hardly scratched the 
surface. Is it such an impossible task? Some firms 
know better. 

Pretty Polly, a member of the Thomas Tilling Group, is a 
spectacular example. In 1967 their Canadian sales were 
zero. This year Canada is their biggest export market and 


they expect to break the £1 million sales barrier. Their top 
sellers are Pretty Polly Hold-ups which give Canadian 
women the freedom of the garter. And with the rise of the 
mini-skirt they're finding that money is tights in Canada too. 

The reason for Pretty Polly s success ? The first secret is 
the right product, they say. And constant product innova¬ 
tion. Then comes regular, perso/7a/contact with the market. 

This It where Air Canada'comet In 


Air Canada (with BOAC) has daily non-stop services to 
both Toronto and Montreal. And regular non-stop flights to 
Vancouver and the expanding West. Flights to 37 cities, 
every day of the year. And being a maior North American 
airline, our service doesn't stop with Canada. We can speed 
you on to 8 key centres in the USA including Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, New York, Miami and Chicago. 

Pretty Polly make constant use of this service to keep 
top management in touch with the market situation. 'One 
week in Canada and our understanding and conception of 
the market 1 $ 1,000% better', they say. 

We wouldn't pretend that an airline can answer your 
export problems, or even ultimately influence your deci¬ 
sions. But if, like Pretty Polly, you've already set your eyes 
on the Canadian market, now's a good time to speak to your 
Travel Agent or Air Canada. 

And we'll help you pull your stockings up too. 

AIR CANADA ® 

142/4 Regent Stref?l. London, W1. 01-629 8292. And oHicei, in Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Manchester. Leeds, Belfast, Dublin and Shannon. 
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Witthms : out 


llieir present complaints are, as ever, 
impossibly varied. There was the speaker 
who claimed that if he sold up his farm 
he would have six times the income from 
the capital, fi-orn which one can only 
conclude that his farm is grossly 
uneconomic. There were the west country 
dairy farmers, suffering badly from 
inflation ; but then the la.st thing this 
country wants is an increase in the price 
and production of milk. There were the 
cereal producers, soured by a dud harvest 
and a wet spring in the past two years. 

The president, Sir Gwilym Williams, 
managed to placate most farmers by 
putting part of the blame on the inflation 
of the cost of money while hastily 
reassuring them that this would not stop 
him pressing for higher prices as well as 
easier credit. Just the same, he found 
himself defeated in the elections for 
the union presidency on I'hursday, even 
if this was only by the non-militant deputy 
president, Mr Henry PlunVl). 

There were two speakers whose com¬ 
ments really were apposite : one pointed 
<mt that the fight over prices began witfi 
the industrial revolution, and the other 
that the farm subsidy system seemed to be 
thought of as the cheapest way to keep 
the country'side tidy. These old saws, 
despite the now growing sympathy for the 
hardworking, low-earning small farmer, 
have more than a grain of truth. Which is. 
wh\, as much as the economic case against 
a really lush price review, the union’s 
resolution that nothing less than a £150 
million rise in farm income will 
acceptable is crying for the moon. 

Primaiy schools 

Stream spirit 


Most of the arguments alK>ut streaming 
have a familiar ring; they entered the 
political linielighit a good many years ago, 
when the tussle began about selective 
schools. Is a bright ch id held back by 
having to share the teacher’s time with the 
less intelligent ? Does a child lower its 
sigl]^ if placed in a bottom group ? Is 
at all accurate ? What affects 
av^^ge apiinment, and how much does 


mu TAIN 

the average matter ? As the number of 
selective schools decreases, so the spotlight 
shifts from the 1 i-plus to the organisation 
of mixed ability schools. 

The trouble is, of course, that most of 
these secondary schools are still too young 
or foo affected by surrounding selective 
schools to provide much detailed evidence 
beyond, say, the bare f^rcs of cxainina- 
tion results for purposes of comparison. 
So the choice is between Euro^an or 
American evidence or that provided by 
British primary schools. Some of the 
European evidence suggests, reasonably 
enough, that what may suit one age 
group does not suit another, so compari¬ 
sons between primary and secondary 
schools can be dangerous; nevertheless, 
both for the insight they give into primary 
school organisation and for comparative 
purposes, the latest piece of research into 
streaming of junior school children is 
important. 

The National Foundation for Educa¬ 
tional Research has just completed a 
four-year, longitudinal study* of about 
5,500 pupils in 72 primary schools, to tiy 
to discover if streaming affected their 
development for better or worse. It hardly 
needs saying that this is the heftiest piece 
of research in this topic that has been 
done in Britain : the total cost was about 
£80,000, which was provided by the 
education department. Its conclusions as 
regards academic achievement are pretty 
neutral, which, since the case for streamed 
classes used to be considered axiomatic, 
and have held the stage since the 1920s, 
is a slight victory for the non-streamers. 
They are given more ammunition by the 
conclusion that the social and emotional 
development of below average ability 
children suffered in streamed schools ; a 
teacher's way of putting this might be 
that D-streams often contain the trouble¬ 
makers, and putting them all toother 
is asking for trouble. Another point in 
favour of non-streaming is the conclusion 
that about 15 per cent of children were in 
the wrong stream, and this did not get 
corrected at the end of a year. 

But it did find there was a greater unity 
among teachers in streamed schools, and 
that some of those in non-streamed 
schools really preferred streaming. 
Whether this is a handicap, or whether 
this is changing, is far from dear. Of 
course, head teachers or education 
authorities may seize on a change in 
organisation as a change that can be made 
without extra money. The whole 
argument, in a sense, is irrelevant while 
so much needs to be done to primary 
schools which does cost money, partic¬ 
ularly to old primary schools in city 
centres. While the part of the building 
programme which deals with these schools 
has shrunk in a way that is not made up 
for by the urban programme, there is a 
danger that the streaming debate may 
become a smokescreen through wliich no 
one remembers to look at the state of the 
buildings. 

^Streaming in the primary school. National 
Foundation for Educational Research. 6qs. 
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Haringey 

Black and blue 

I'he London borough of Haringey, which 
has the highest percentage of children of 
immigrants in the country, is once again in 
trouble over its educational plans. After 
testing 6,000 children last summer, the 
Tory council finally accepted proposals 
this week for banding primary school 
leavers according to their ability. (Stream¬ 
ing relates to tl^ organisation within the 
school ; banding decides which secondary 
school a child is sent to.) The aim is to 
ensure that each of Che 12 comprehensive 
schools in 'the area should receive roughly 
the same proportions of the bright and not 
so bright. But this redistribution, or 
tnis^ing, is also used in some areas to spread 
immigrant children around. By confusing 
these two aims Haringey 'has made parents 
angry, and they are threatening a boycott 
if their dhildren are not sent <to the school 
of their choice 

The council got off to a bad .start when 
Alderman Doulton, who drew up the 
original scJieme, referred to . “ the well 
known fact ” that “ the IQs of We.st 
Indian children work out below their 
English contemporaries.” Naturally this 
ensured that the immigrants were hostile, 
and Mr Jeff Crawford, the militant leader 
of the North London West Indian Associa¬ 
tion, complained about the proposals to 
the Race Relations Board. But he was 
told that it could not investigate until 
after the banding had actually been put 
into effect. Now the council has protested 
to the board that the association’s leaflet 
on the scheme, which accuses it of 
“ declaring war on black people’s 
children,” is inflamatory. Meanwhile Mr 
Crawford has filed a second complaint, 
this time over the high percentage of 
coloured cJiildren among those classified 
as “ educationally subnormal.” 

There seems little justification for Mr 
Crawford’s complaints of deliberate 
discrimination in classifying the educa¬ 
tionally subnormal children—usually the 
bottom half per cent of tfie school 
population. It is true that the figures 
show that in 1967-68 over half the 
children classified in this way were 
immigrants, and last year the figure was 
still over 45 per cent, though immigrants 
form only 27 per cent of the school 
population. But there may well l)e big 
difficulties for testing immigrant children, 
particularly when there are language 
problems. It is an important issue, for 
though children of this type go off to 
special schools with specially trained 
teachers it obviously labels them. In 
theory, there is the possibility of returning 
to an ordinary school, and ithere are 
regular tests to see if the children have 
improved. But it seems “ very few ” make 
the journey back. Any investigation that 
threw some light on how objective these 
tests for children are would be very 
useful. 
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Weir Pumps Limited combines 
the skills, experience 
end resources of 

G. & J. WEIR LIMITED, 

DRYSDALE AND COMPANY UMITED 
AND THE HARLAND ENGINEERING 
COMPANY LIMITED: 

Three leaders in the design 
and manufacture of equipment 
for Power, Marine and Industrial 
applications. 



POWER MARINE INDUSTRIAL 


WEIR PUMPS UMflTD 

POWER DIVISION CATHCART GLASGOW S4 SCOTLAND 
NIARINE DIVISION CATHCART GLASGOW S4 SCOTLAND 
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THEWORiD 


International Report 


What is a Jew ? 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 


C^an a man ht* at once an atheist and a 
Jew Israel's supreme court overruled 
the country's orthodox rahhis and luinistrv 
of the interM>r last wec'k hy deciding 
that he can. The imjDort of nine separate 
(•pinions handed dewn l>\ nine high court 
ju.stices was to allow the children of Mr 
Benjamin Shalit, a Jewish-horn Israeli, 
and his C’hristian-horn wife to he regis¬ 
tered m the national p(>])ulation registry 
as Israelis hy citizenship, Jews hy nation- 
ahtv and a blank m tlie religion column. 

I’he significant change was in the last 
fvv(» (ategoriet;. Under existing Israeli 
civil-cuin-religious law a Jew is either 
the child of a Jewish mother or a convert 
tt» the faith. Under these terms, neither 
Mrs Shalit nor her children could he 
Jews. Mi Shalit, a Jieutenant-cornnian- 
dcr m the Isr.ieli navy, argued that hi.s 
wife had embraced Jewish nationality 
wiien she took out Israeli citizeaship and 
made her life in Israel. Tor her to under¬ 
take religious conversion would be an act 
of fraud since she wa.s a non-believer. 

As practising Jews sec it, the religious 
Irasis for defining Jewishness is e.ssential. 
Not (mlv has it been laid down in religious 
law and oli.served through the ages, but 
it lies at the ideological core of Judaism. 
The principle is tliat “if w'e keep the 
Torah the Torah will keep us." Religious 
Jews say with heat that the moment dis¬ 
crepancies creejj in, the Jewish people 
will he div ided and eventually disajjpear.' 

But most Israelis are not practising 
Jews, and for many this argument .spiacks , 
of racism or religious coercion. Yet even 
among this group there are some who 
sav : if we don't know what a Jew is, then 
what is a Jewish state ? Their answer 
must be based on religion. Historically it 
was religion which kept the Jewish people 
united and fostered their uige for 
nationhcHul wliidi culminated in the state 
of Israel. 

A third group replies tliai religious 
law mav have heoii necessary to i)ie.serve 
the Jewish j)eoj>le when they were dis- 
I>er.sed. But now the Jewish state has 
taken over the job. If all the Jew^s in the 
world settled" in Israel, then none need 
fear extinctijp. 

iH’hese ,thm lines of Israeli thought 
were all repre.sented in the supreme 
court's opinions. But hv liiikitiiig it.self to 


finding that the ministry of the interior 
had no right to challenge Mr Shalit's 
declaration about his children's nation¬ 
ality, the court avoided the cential 
(juestion of what is a Jew. 

Earlier the court tried to pass the buck 
to llie government hy recommending new 
legislation to aboli.sh the heading of 
nationality in the population regi.stry— 
a heading that is filled in “ Jewish " for 
Jews, “Arab" for Israeli Arabs and 
“ British" or wliatever for other non- 
jewish residents. But the government 
lefu.sed. Now, with the religious parties 
and the chief rabbis up m arm.'., the 
government will he pres.sed to solve the 
is.sue in anotlier way. On Wedne.sday a 
caucus of the Labour party voted to hack 
a Irill providing that only people wlio meet' 
the Kahhinic definition rnii he reoi.stcred 
as Jews hy nationality. 

In 1958 the religious parties caused 
a cabinet crisis over the same issue. .\ow 
they are declaring that they will r-eccivc 
.satisfaction or walk out of the govern¬ 
ment. Although popular opinion seems 
to be largely opposed to additional {)ro- 
religious legislation, the prime minister, 
Mrs Meir, is unlikely to allow her new 
cabinet to he shaken up at this time. So 
the question of what is a Jew will prob¬ 
ably he swept under the carpet until some 
other stubborn individual cares enough 
to lift up the carpet again. 

Since mixed marriages arc not legally 
recognised nolx)dy knows exactly how 
many there are in Israel. Tliere are 
estimaltcd to he between 5,000 and 10,000 
mixed families for whom questions of 
divorce, alimony, inheritance and pater¬ 
nity are wide open in law. Some couples 
have taken the easy way out of going 
through the rite of proselvtisation either 
through conviction or purely in order to 
clear up 'their legal status. Any large-scale 
immigration from Russia or the United 
States, where mixed marriages are more 
common, ct>uld give the problem far larger 
proportions. Neither is expected at the 
moment hut the situation, particularly in 
Ru.ssia. might one day change. 

.Already .small groups of American 
reform Jew.s, vvho.>e precepts are 
anarhema to orthodox rabbis, have tun 
into trouble in Israel. So has the coin- 



They didn’t bow before a pagan god 


munit) of the Sons of Israel, which 
migrated from India because the Jewish 
identity or nationality of its members 
was in doubt there. 'The families of black 
Hebrews who arrived from the Ibiited 
States via Liberia and claim de.scent 
from the ten lost tribes will have to 
undergo proselyti.sation. 

The law of return provides for auto¬ 
matic Lsraeli citizenship for any Jew 
migrating to Israeli but does not define 
what a Jew is. A whole series of laws 
have similar l(X)pholes, any one of which 
can give rise to a major dispute in law. 
For the moment organised religion is far 
better equipped to stop these loophole.s 
than the iion-religiou.s are to keep them 
open. Cracks can still he papered over 
hy conversion. But Jewi.sh unity is 
threatened l»y the growing polarisation 
of opinion. At one extreme stands Lieut- 
Coinmander Shalit, who .says : for me to 
submit my son to conversion would he 
like Abraham bowing before a pagan god. 
At the other extreme are the rabbis who 
argue that unbelievers in their wickedness 
should at least have the grace not to 
foist it on the whole community. 

Roman Catholics 


Loyal but Dutch 

FROM OUR HOLLAND CORReSPONDENT 
After Cardinal Suenens of jBelgiuni, now 
it IS the Dutch bishops who are dismaying 
Pope Paul. After their conference in eaily 
January, it was announced, on the 19th, 
that Cardinal Alfrink, Archbishop of 
Utrecht, as chairman of the conference, 
intended “ to establi.sh cxintact with the 
Pope " on two explosive proposals ; first, 
that married men .should no longer he 
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What does ICFC 

mean to2000 

British 
companies? 


GROWTH! 


The companies helped by the Industrial and to small and medium-size British firms. Its 

nftTnTnaTv»igi P inan nfl Corporation are spread total investment is now well over £110 
wide throughout Britain. They cover many million in some two thousand companies, 
aspects of industry and business. Their 

factor is gTowth. And grow they do There are ICFC branch offices strategicaUy 
—at a rate significantly faster than the placed throughout the country. If your 
average. business needs capital for expansion,contact 

ICFC provides long-term capital for growth your local ICFC man now. 

ICFC 

helps companies grow 

Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Idmited* 

7 Copthall Avenust London^ S.C.d. Tel: 01-W8 4040. 



Offices m Birmingham. Brighton. Bristol. Cambridge. Cardiff. Edinburgh. Glasgow. Leeds, Leicester. 
Liverpool. London. Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham. Reading. Wolverhampton, Channel Islands. 
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containing1,000,000cu.ft. of ga& 


Built by Whessoe-with the helpof IBM 


The invisible gasholder is 240 feet long and )U8t 12 
feet m diameter. It holds a million cubic feet of gas^ 
stored imder pressure - the contents of one unsightly^ 
old-style gasholder (140 feet in diameter and 110 feet 
high). And a very modest bank of trees can conceal it 
completely. 

It was produced by Whessoe of Darlington, one of 
the country's largest engmeermg firms. Whessoe are 
forging ahead on several fronts - providing a compre¬ 
hensive desiip, fabrication and construction capa¬ 
bility to the iron and steel, gas, oil, chemical, and 
nuclear power industries. Besides storage units, their 
products include process equipment such as columns, 
vesselsandheatexchangers. Theyhavea well-deserved 
name for winning contracts * both at home andabroad 
- in the teeth of fierce competitiim. 

All this calls for a high level of efficiency ^ designs, 
detailed specifications, working drawing must be 
produced at maximum speed and to a very high deg¬ 
ree of accuracy. Which is where computing comes 
into the picture. 


Whessoe have an IBM 1130 computer. Once their 
designers have prepared outlme specifications the 
IBM 1130 takes over, detenmnes component details 
and assesses the cost of the finished job. All in minutes. 
Later, when an order has been received, Whessoe use 
the IT30 to provide the necessary production data, 
including machming instructions and even working 
drawings. All at considerable savings m time and costs. 

Seven years ago Whessoe staitra using the IBM 
London Data C^tre - at first by post, later via high 
speed dau hnks between London and Darlington. 
Lastyearthey installed their IBM z 130,linked directly 
to IBM’s own massive System 360/50/6^ installation 
in London. By intensive utiUsation oi this equipment 
Whessoe can provide their customers with rapid and 
constantly improving service. 

Over the la8t4year8theWhe8soe Group has doubted 
msize. With IBM’s help, that’s only a start 

IBM United Kingdom Limited 

389 Ghiswiokli^ Road JLomto vaiPMYIl 
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inelit^ible for the priesthofKJ ; second, 
that, iincler certain c(^iulitions, priests who 
have married shouJd he allowetl to he 
icinstated in tlieir duties. 

When Cardinal Alfrink sent the text 
ol tills communique to the Vatican, it was 
accompanied hy a faiily full explanation. 
'I'his made it (prite (leai that the Dutch 
hierarchy does not wish to ])ut these two 
points into juactice in Holland before 
they haye fieen discussed with Koine and 
with the world's liishojrs. Althouc^li the 
lardinal still intends to visit Koine foi 
an introductory discu.ssion with the head 
of his i lunch, no date litis yr-t been set 
for this meetmt^. J'he feeling in Holland 
is th.it tile authorities in Rcanc would like 
more time to study the Dutch < huich’s 
attitude and motives before such a meet¬ 
ing can fi'uitfullv take place. 

riic obvious context for the wider dis¬ 
cussion the Dutch hierarchy has asked 
for would be the ne.xt synod of bishoj)s. 
Unle.ss fhe Pope decides to call an extra- 
ordinaiy synod, this is due in iqyi. I'he 
Dutch bishops are prejrared to wait. They 
know that, apait from the mere difficul¬ 
ties of organising a .synod, tire issue (»f 
celibacy—wliich is only part of a much 
wider issue, the nature and function of 
• the jiriesthood from pari.sli to Vatican— 
is a very complex one. And thc> are 
eager to avoid even the suspicion that 
they are riding for any kind of schism. 

'The Dutch bishops, at least in their 
hearts, have profiahlv given up any hope 
of persuading the Pope himself on the 
narrower issue of celibacy. Both in his 
letter to the churcli in Holland, and in 
his suh.scqucnt public exhortations, he has 
made it quite clear where he stands. 
But, spiritually loyal as they may Itc, 
the Dutch bishops are too Dutch to bow 
to higher authority simply because it is 
authority. 

It was well put by a though'tfu'l young 
“ senior civil servant ” of the Dutch 
church. “To some of us, ’the real is.sue 
is not relihacy or even the position of 
the priesthood but the entire structure 
of the Roman Catholic church and its 
attitude towards .society and authoiitv. As 


for celihacv in this context : it is not 
for iKJtliing that Marcuse has pointed 
to tlic close links in human nature I^ctween 
the pruhlem of authority and the proh- 
1cm of sex." 

In their campaign to adapt the church 
t'> tndav's individual and .social realities 
the Dutch rebels know that the iiumher 
and influence of their actual and poieiitial 
.dhes in the Roman Catholic world outside 
Rome IS already large, and still giowing. 
'Phe Dutch liierarchy is peculiarly well 
placed to lead this emerging woildwid** 
movement temards a more democratic 
( hurch. Because the Dutch Catholic's were 
both iiumerou.s (olhcial’ly a])out .40 per 
cent of the population) and, until faiily 
recently, .socially and jiolitically di.sciim- 
inated against, the l)'i.shop.s, prie.sts and 
laity in Holland have always jeniained 
iiiucJi closer together. 'I hev liave to main¬ 
tain a common front again.st the religious 
enmity and .social iridiifeience of the rest 
of the nation more than iJie church tloe.s 
in most other countries. 

'J'hat is al.so why the Dutcii hishojis 
can now feci fully confident that they do 
have the hulk of the national church 
behind 'them. Its conscrvvUive.s, wlio want 
to maintain the cclifiacv of tlie priesthood, 
are protesting. But tlie real influence, 
and numhers, of these people are almost 
certainly insignificant. 

Italy 

Together again? 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

A slight clearing of the Italian mist. 
Rather than face the haasards and unpopu¬ 
larity of a general election two years 
ahead of schedule, which would be the 
ineyitable consequende of a breakdown 

the present talks, the leaders of the 
four centre-left^ parties seem to have 
decided to restore a coalition government 
-t|iven though they halve fallec} *10 reach 
agreement on .several issues. 

This at least i.s the impres.sion derived 


froni the last of a .series of extremeJv 
laborious meetings between the four partv 
secretaries. Xo communique was issued 
hut it was announced on Wednesday that 
the secretaries were to go hack to'their 
respective party executives,, who would 
then decide whether the conditions for a 
revival of the coalition e.xist. The Chri.stian 
l)enibcrat.s were expected to l>e the first to 
declare tlicm.selves. By SiUurday, it is 
assumed. Signor Rumor w-ill liaiid in the 
rcHiguatioii of the pre.sent governmeiiir—a 
minoritv administruiicjn ccHiiposed entirely 
of C-liri.stian Democrats—to become the 
piime-iiiinister-designate cif a four-party 
coalition govTinment, If no furlhei 
hitches occur, the coalition could he in 
the saddle by mid-I'ehruary. 

I his will he a new edition of the 
centre-left alignment that governed Italy 
from to mid-iq6q when a split 

between the Socialisi.s and Social Demo¬ 
crats l)rouglit it to grief. The pre.sent 
government took over with a mandate to 
carry on until the coalition could he 
restored. I he breach between thc.se two 
hranchc.N of the old Socialist parly (a 
Hiiid branch exi.st.s in opposition; i.s hy 
no means healed and the jjuhlic is .still 
waiting to he^ar w'hat tomproimi.sc was 
reached on the main j.ssuc of dispute: 
the relation.s between a restored centre- 
left coalition gov'ernmeiu and the Com¬ 
munists. 

riie Social Democrat.s were demanding 
a declaration of hostility toward.s the 
Caunmunist.s, a refusal to accept Com¬ 
munist votes .should these become nece.s- 
.saiv for the jias.sagc of any government 
mcasuic, and a .solemn pledge from tlie 
Socialists not to form local municipal 
alliances w itli the (Communists—an under¬ 
taking which w'ould make local govern¬ 
ment ahiiosi impossible in I'uscany and 
Kmilia. Thc.se are piomiscs that the 
Socialist sec'ielaiv, Sigian tie Mai lino, 
has iilways avoided. Whatever fonn of 
words has been devised to tovei the 
disjjuic, It is ()[)vious tluit tlie (onijiromise 
can be only skin-deep. 

A similar conflict exists inside the 
Cliiisilan Democrat paity, dividing its left 
wing from tlie rntjderates. It flared up 
la.st week in a di.spuic between the 
mini.ster of labour, Signor Donat Cattin, 
and the finance minister, Signor CColomho 
(.see page (>5). Signor Donat Cattin told a 
press conference that the Italian econcjmy 
could wtII .support the increased labour 
casts arising out of recent wage increases. 
The incident almost caused Signer 
Rumor’s government to fall before the 
preliminary’ negotiation.s for a new govern¬ 
ment were complete. 

Eroded by such bitter internal conflicts, 
the new edition of a cehtrc-left coalition 
is bound tq be fragile.,will he.lujrn of 
necesiiity rather thajii^ibnyic'tion. Seven 
years ot disappointing, experience have 
eroded the high hopes that attended the 
first advent of centre^liirfl government in 
Italy. Us achievements have been meagre ; 
its own squabbling made it incapable of 
grappling with the vast socia'l proble/rts 
attending the transition from agrarian 
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to an industrial economy. I'he great 
projects for the reform of educcition, of 
the health service and insurance, of 
justice, of the tax system, of housing, 
came up against the hostility of vested 
interests. A series of centre-left govern¬ 
ments, hrst under Signor Moro and later 
under Signor Rumor, proved too weak to 
overcome tlie conservatives’ resistance. 
These difficulties survive and the social 
conflicts have 'become more acute as the 
workers and their unions are beginning 
to feel their strength. The three trade 
union federations, united as never before, 
arc becoming a match for the traditional 
conservative pressure groups. 

This is a'new development for Italy, 
where indus^try was born under govern- 
nicm protection. Today the task of 
government is to 'bring about the birth of 
a modem weflfare system before tlie .social 
conflicts destroy Italian democracy. 
Signor Rumor’s government has zig- 
zagged unhappily IxJtween the radical 
views of his labour mini.ster and the 
harshly repressive action of the police and 
the minister of the interior. I'he strikes 
and the far left’s violence is matched 
by the mischievous activities of the 
fascist fringe and the nostalgia of a 
broader conservative belt. With the Com¬ 
munists ready to get one foot inside 
government, suspicions have inevitably 
arisen ^bout the existence of conservative 
or pseudo-fascist plots. It is fortunate 
tliat by and large the Italians are a wiser 
and more sophisticated people than they 
were in 1922 and 1948. 

Iraq 

Brutal week, 
restful Sunday 

On the night of Tuesday, January 20th, 
a group of right-wing officers and civilians 
attempted to overthrow the Iraqi govern¬ 
ment—or so says the government. In the 
next four days, 37 alleged conspirators 
were tried by a si>ecial three-man tribunal, 
convicted and summarily executed ; the 


soldiers shot, civilians hanged. The 
occa.sion was tiiken to execute in addition 
seven men who had been convicted las^ 
month on allegations for spying for the 
Central Intelligence Agency. On Sunday 
thd court rested, announcing its woik 
done, tor the time being. 

The history of modern Iraq is stained 
by a series of violent blood-baths. But 
there has not before been mass legal 
killing on quite this scale. Last year 54 
people were shot or hanged on political 
charges, mainly spying. That was bad ; 
this year has begun worse. 

Yet it, looks as if these {peculiarly 
savage means may Jiavc been used to 
fichieve an end which.by itself is indis¬ 
putably desirable—Mace with Iraq’s 
Kurdish insurgents. The war against the 
Kurds, led by Mullah Barazani, has 
dragged on for nine years- A previous 
chance of ending it came in 1906. That 
was a year of relative sanity 'when Dr 
Bazzaz, as prime minister, projX)sed a 
i2-[X)int peace programme which Mullah 
Barazani accepted by telegram within 
two hours of its announcement. A couple 
of months later, Dr Bazzaz was forced 
out of office, the programme was never 
implemented, but Barazani and his fol¬ 
lowers have refused to negotiate on any¬ 
thing else. The hopeful thing now is that 
on the Sunday when the tribunal finished 
its bloody work Iraq’s revolutionary 
command council not only declared a 
general amnesty for all Kurds but com¬ 
mitted itself specifically to creating the 
conditions in which Dr Bazzaz’s pro¬ 
gramme could be implemented. 

Certainly there will be opposition in 
Iraq, and in {particular within the armed 
forces, to these proposals. There are hard¬ 
line Iraqi nationalists who want, like 
hardliners around the world, to crush 
rebellion and who reject the recognition 
of Kurdish nationality and the limited 
form of self-government sjpelt out in Dr 
Bazzaz's programme. Whether or not 
Iraq's leaders were urged towards peace 
by Russia, as is suggested in the following 
article from Teheran, the Baath party, 
to whicli most of them belong, is intel¬ 
lectually more o{jen-minded towards 
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minority ethnic groups than are some 
otjher Arab nationalist parties. And it is 
arguable that the regime wanted to rid 
itself of a variety of potentially dangerous 
opponents before embarking on peace 
negotiations. 

It did so with a vengeance. The Baath 
party’s; overwhelming weakness, apart 
from Its own bitter internal splits, is that 
it has no {Popular following and no allies 
—thoug*!! it has been trying in recent 
months to get on better terms with its 
traditional and most feared enen^y, the 
Iraqi communist party. Given the regime’s 
isolation, there could, as it claims, have 
been a conspiracy, and it could have come 
from almost any directioU. The Iraqis arc. 
blaming the Americans (which goes 
without saying these days) and the 
Iranians (which is a variation). It is 
claimed that a consignment of arms for 
the conspirators, including 3,000 madiine- 
guns, was smuggled across the Iranian 
frontier. 

Possibly there was an attempted coup. 
But the timing of the trials and executions 
fits so opportunely with the announce- 
jnent of the peace efforts that one sus¬ 
pects more than straight coincidence. 
Among the many unanswered questions, 
here are two. Was it necessary for 44 
men to die in production-line legal 
murder in order to usher in a .saner 
policy towards the re'bellious north ? And 
will Dr Bazzaz, author of the borrowed 
programme, now be released from what 
is said to be his house arrest ? 

Iran 

End of a very 
brief friendship 

FROM OUR TEHERAN CORRESPONDENT 
The expulsion of the Iranian ambassador 
and four of his staff from Baghdad caught 
Teheran off balance. Both government 
and press have ridiculed the idea that 
last week’s abortive coup was cooked up 
in Iran. But if the Iraqi regime had in 
fact been overthrown, the Iranians would 
have been among those who said a good 
thing too. 

The high {)oint of cordiality between 
the two countries came last October when 
the Jordanian foreign minister turned up 
in Teheran and Baghdad on a mission of 
mediation, Mr Rifai's mission led to a halt 
in the stream of reciprocal radio iiivec 
live and for a time there seemed a chance 
that the two governments would bring 
their smouldering dispute over the shared 
waters of the Shatt el-Arab to at least 
a temporary settlement. This chance has 
gone. If Iran should at some future date 
enter into negotiations with the people 
ft is now denouncing as wild, irresponsible 
and bloodthirsty tyrants it is likely to 
insist on its maximum demand.^ which, 
in practice, means a new frontier. 

Both countries had good reasons for 
wanting to get on b^ter terms. On 
Iraq’s side the main incentive towards 
compromise was that it wanted to stop 
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anew 
material!’ 


clicked the computer 

‘Corrosion-resistant to sea-water!’ 

piped the North Sea gasman 

‘High ductility, good machinability' 

demanded the value engineer 


The new copper alloys are in all the new industries — 
cybernetics, aerospace, cryogenics and fluidics, and many 
more. For the basic qualities of high conductivity and 
corrosion-resistance, ductility and strengrth under extremes 
of temperature, the alloys of copper are unique. And they 
are still irreplaceable for all the traditional uses in 
plumbing and building and general engineering. 

The more you oak of copper alloys, the more they give. Ask DELTA. 

THE DELTA BIEIAL 

(MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRUDED RODS, BARS. SECmONS. 
TUBBS AND WIRE IN COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS) 
DARTMOUTH ST., BIRldINGHAM7. TELEPHONE: 021-3693671 
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to tx>ldim$. The Shah now seems 

K red to stack his cards on a military 
up as the main safejfiiaid of Iran's 
own mterests and those of its friends in the 
f^TBvih GuK, ' . 

Inipi's new strength has another efTect ; 
it makes it easier for the Sh^h to resist 
Arab pressure for Iranian co-operation 
against Israel. He has so far tried to main* 
tain a middle position between the Arabs 
and Israel ; he has said that he is willing 
to help Jordan financially, and a new 
trade agreement between the two coun¬ 
tries points in that direction. iB^t a loom¬ 
ing question is whether the Shah is going 
to allow Iranian oil to flow along Israprs 
new 42-inch pipeline from Eilat on the 
Red Sea to Ashkelon on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The pipeline is now completed 
and the terminal at Ashkelon was officially 
declared open last week. Iran disclaims 
responsibility for oil once it has left its 
own ports. But ships flying the Iranian 
flag have been reported to IwVe been seen 
loading at both Eilat and at Ashkelon. 
And it is true that Iran's hope of profit¬ 
able oil deals with east Europe depends 
largely on finding a cheap method of 
transport. 


the flow of supplies to its Kurdish insurg¬ 
ents and it believed that Iran controlled 
the tap. On the Iranian side it was prob¬ 
ably a mixture of three factors.' Iran 
wanted an agreement that would ease 
security arrangements in the Persian Gulf 
if the British withdraw next year. It was 
nervous about the trouble that Iraq might 
stir up in Khuzestan, the province in 
.south-west Iran bordering on Iraq where 
there are large oil installations and a size¬ 
able Arab population s on Tuesday Iraq 
accused Iran of making mass arrest.s of 
Arabs in Khuzestan. 

Iran's third reason was that it hoped 
the Iraqis might take action against 
General Teyinour Bakhtiar, the former 
chief of Iran's security police, who is 
accused of treason and lives under 
Baathist protcctifin in Iraq. General 
Bakhtiar's pt^wer to do mischief is limited 
(though two weeks ago several Iranians 
were arrested after the discovery of a 
cacht* of arms allegedly sent by Bakhtiar 
for sabotage purposes) hut the Shah 
regards his defiance as both a political 
and a personal wound. And even the sniff 
of sabotage could tarnish the glossy image 
that Iran presents to international 
investors. 

But even before things blew up in 
Baghdad last week the chances of agree¬ 
ment had diminished. Iran has grown 
apprehensive of Russia's increasing in¬ 
fluence in Iraq, fearing it as the first link 
in a girdle that might end by encircling 
Iran. Russia has apparently been pressing 
the Iraqi government to end its 'long war 
with ^e Kurds; if a settlement is achieved, 
it would strengthen both the regime and 
Russia's influence over it in a way that 
Iran believes to be detrimental to itself. 

fran needs to move warily for the sake 
of jne safety of its citizens (not including 
QWual Bakhtiar) who live in Iraq. But 
th|rV.ountry’s growing military* strength 


Israel and the Arabs 

Peace plane 

On January 19th the Soviet embassy in 
Washington issued a short statement 
denying that Russia was responsible for 
the publication of its reported rejection 
of the American Middle East peace pro¬ 
posals. A week later, on January 27th, 
Pravda published an article, signed by 
M. K. Maximov, giving the outline of 
Russia's own proposals. As Le Monde 
commented next day, this is the first time 
since the end of 1968 that Moscf>w’s 
ideas for peace have been given a fonnal 
airing in the Rusi^ian press. 

The article has several important 
omissions which may or may not corres¬ 
pond with omissions in the full Russian 
plan. There is no mention of a timetable, 
either for Israel's withdrawal from occu- 

f aed territory or for the demand that 
srael sfhould carry out the United 
Nations resolutions on the Palestinian 
.refugees (which means giving them the 
choice of repatriation or compensation). 
Nor is there any mention of the Pales¬ 
tinians, except in the context of 
refugees. There is no specific mention 
of Jerusalem. The plan, as outlined in 
Pravda, is much vaguer than the more 
detailed American proposals for an 
.Israeli-Egyptian and an Israeli-Jordanian 
j)eace (and it is the details of the 
American plan, particularly about the 
return of Arab refugees, th'at most 
angered the Israelis). But at least it is 
now possible to com>^re the way the two 
governments treat some of the more 
important issues. 

Evacuatioti. Russia calls for Israel's 
total withdrawal from the land seized in 
June, 1967. America calls on Israel to 
withdraw from Egypt and '* substantially " 


from Jordan ; Israel and Jordan should 
agree to a permanent frontier “approxi¬ 
mating " to the 1948 armistice line. (The 
Americans have not yet produced a plan 
for occupied Syrian territory.) 

Negotiations. Russia says these should 
l)e through the mediation of Mr Gunnar 
Jarring. America calls for “ Rhodes- 
type " negotiations under Mr Jarring’s 
auspices. “ Rhodes-type ” was once a 
useful formula for muffling the point 
whether negotiations were direct or 
indirect. But since Israel has been 
insisting loud and clear that its nego¬ 
tiations with 'the Arabs at Rhodes in 
*94ll"49 were largely direct, the formula 
has become unacceptable to the Arabs and 
consequently to the Russians. 

'IVcaty. Not much of a difference here. 
Russia says a document drawn up by 
the j>arties concerned through Mr 
Jarring's mediation and based on the UN 
Security Council resolution of November, 
1967, should he deposited at the United 
Na'tions. The depositing of this document 
would signal the end of the state of war 
and the beginning of Israel's withdrawal. 
America also says that a s'igned document 
of accord (in effect em'ljodying the UN 
resolution of 1967) should he dep<J5ited 
with the United Nations. 

Waterways. Both Russian and America 
say that the Gulf of Aqaba, the Straits of 
Tiran and the Suez canal sht)uld be 
open to all countries (there is apparently 
no attempt in the Russian plan to 
prevaricate over the Suez canal). 

Refugees. Russia calls in a general 
way for the implementation of UN 
resolutions. America propose.s that Israel 
and the Arab governments should 
negotiate a quota system for repatriating 
tho.se refugees who do not choose 
cornpen.sation. 

Demilitarisation. Russia proposed that 
demilitarised zones should be created on 
both sides of the pre-June, 1967, frontier 
lines. America proposes that zones 
should l)e created on the Arab side only. 

Guarantees. Russia says the pre-June, 
1967, frontier lines should be guaranteed 
either by the Security Council or by 
Russia, America, France and Britain. 
America says that the Arab-Israeli 
agreements should be endorsed by the 
Security Council and that the four 
jxjwers .should “help” the parties con¬ 
cerned to abide by them. 

Gaza and Sharm cl Sheikh. America 
says Israel should have a say in determin¬ 
ing the future of these strategic areas. 
Russia says Israel should withdraw and 
have nothing to do with their future. 

What does all this slho-w ? Basically, 
that Ru.ssia and America are not so far 
apart in their ideas that a compromise is 
impossible. And so what ? There is 
probably nothing in the Russian plan that 
the Arab governments would find impos¬ 
sible to accept—though they might, with 
Palestinian resistance, find it impossible 
to carry out. The Israelis, for their part, 
have already rejected the American plans, 
and will reject the Russian propo.saLs with 
even deeper detennination. 
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Vietnam 

Just to be safe 
isn't enough 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

'I’he cyclists who laccci for 470 miles from 
Nha IVang in central Vietnam to Long 
Xuyen in the Mekong delta last week 
gave the South Vietnamese government 
some deserved publicity for the improved 
security of its roads. The first and most 
dangerous part of the Tour of Vietnam 
course took them through an area of the 
central highlands which a year or more 
ago the Vietcong controlled and taxed 
without niijch effort. American and Viet- 
name.se army engineers are now improv¬ 
ing the mountain roads, and thev have 
forced the Vietcong farther hack into the 
forests. 1'he communists can still be a 
harassment here and there, as they 
showed m their one attack on the cyclists' 
military escort ; hut e.ssentially the race 
was in more danger from potholes than 
from hullcts. 

A nuire challenging test of the govern¬ 
ment's power in the coining \ear will be 
Its performance in the villages that it 
brought tinder its contiol in ifihp. By no 
means all the.se village.s were firoperly 
organised hv the Vhetcong heh»re their 
re<apture by Saigon. But they all had 
two things in common. They were cut 


off from Saigon's administration ; and, 
save for those which were completely 
deserted, they alkywed the Vietcong to 
practi.se tlie prim ipJe of “ the leaders 
clinging to the people, the people clinging 
to their land, and guerrillas clinging to 
the enemy.” 

It is one thing to note that the newly 
rcoccupied villages are fulfilling the paci¬ 
fication plan b\ building Popular Korre 
outpost.^, electing village councils and 


hamlet chiefs and spending their million- 
pia.stre (about .self-cjevel<*pment 

grants. It is far harder to a.ssess such 
things as the quality of the village 
officials and the pea.sants’ .state of mind. 
Yet a survey of a handful of villages in 
the 111 (k?rps area (the n provinces 
around Saigon) does suggest two things. 
J-irst, the govcrnmiMit’s strongest card in 
A newly reocciipieil village is the assur¬ 
ance that Its presence there seems to give 


How quiet came to Bao Thanh 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Kclalivcly speaking—and i vcrytliiiig is rela¬ 
tive in South Vietnam—Bao I'hanh is a 
haven of peace Its H.onn people live in 
seven hamlets strung nut along ihe coa.st 
where the Mekong river enters the sea 
’Fhe land, Hat and saline, is bordered by 
mangrove swamps. Most of the inhabitants 
aie Rnddhi.«t.s. They fami 2,f,on acres of 
nee land and .some get their living from 
Bao Thanh’s .salt pans and from the .sea. 
The village i.s not rich r an average farmer 
works about five acres. J.ast year it got 
two new schools, new water pumps and 
a maternity clinic, and recently a market 
has been built. But from icjb^ until 
November, 196^, the whtde villag*- was 
controlled by the communists. 

This is not surprising, for Bao Thanh 
i.s in Kicn Hoa province, perhaps the 
mo.st heavily Vietcong-inHuencecl part of 
the Mekong delta. In Prc.sident Diem’s 
time the village contained a well fortified 
.strategic hamlet, with the people concen¬ 
trated behind a defensive perimeter of 
barbed wire and mud outpost.s. But in 
1963, after a battle with the Vietcong aiul 
as .security drierioraied all round, the 
troop.s and officials withdrew to the safety 
of the district town, and even the province 
capital. 

In November, 1968, pacification came to 
Bao Thanh. Six new government outpo.sts 
were built, to be manned eventually by 
a locally recruited Popular Fofee. There 
wa.s little resistance. The South Vietname.se 
troops, though by no means crack unit.s. 


were loo .strong for the local guerrillas, 
who moverl out with their political ofheers 
through the mangrove swamjis into the 
di.s’trici across the river to the north. 

Next came jiolitical and economic 
development. A “Revolutionary Develop¬ 
ment" team arrived in February, n.ifitj, m 
eondiici a census and lind oni who was 
in the bu.sh with the \’ietcong. f)ld offcijils 
—some had .ser\'ed die French—reapfiearerl 
from the .safety of the tnwn.s, but the old 
village chief was replaced by a younger 
and more cnergerir man. Flections for 
the village council w'cre held in March ; 
a mixture of pres.sure and holiday spirit 
brought .most people out to vote and the 
government claimed a 99 per cent poll. 
The village chief was confsnned in office 
and acquired an admini.sirative committee 
of II men to deal with security, .social 
welfare, taxation, agriculture and the rest. 

With the elections came a grant of a 
million piatiires from the government, 
which is being spent on various projects in 
the village. At present Bao Thanh’s 
defences are in the hands of go", well 
armed Popular Force troops, guarding eight 
outposts, and 5^63 local militia working in 
shifts with a meagre 54 weapons. The 
four .senior village officials still don't care 
to sleep at home--but it sltould be added 
that there is television in their fortified 
village office—and there are still fairly 
regular contacts with small groups of 
Vietcong. 

'Fhe village's officials say that of a total 


of 1447 lamilies peril.ips hall snppoii the 
government enough lo l.ike ]'>ari in its 
projects .111(1 mei'iings .Smui' .'00 families 
.ire still supporn’js ol die Yieteong, with 
sons and hnsliarids .nnoiig ilw estimated r..!^ 
villagefs in hiding in tje ueM disliici. Pile 
rest, a.s the ehainnan ( f the \illage eoiinnl 
remarked, “ will listen to either side." The 
Vietcong come back furti\'ely <it mghi 
lo visit their f.imdies. 'Fhey still collect 
some taxes, and jieuple who go into the 
mangrove .swamps for 'vood are likely to 
be confronted by a cornmuni.si guerrilla 
and a political lectun . But the chief eori- 
lends that sinre [lacifiration not one voung 
person has joined the Vietcong. 

Why ha.s pacifiear.ion worked Bao 
Thanh started with .stime advamages. I'heie 
IS little rover for the giierrilJa.s 'Fhc- com¬ 
munists’ main-force units stay away. The 
American army ha.s never opeiaied there, 
and American civilian advisers have often 
been men of ability anil devotion. Pn*- 
viously the Vietcong ruled ihi.s village 
becau.se the governmcni didn't ; and when 
.Saigon made an effort it wa.s fortunate to 
be .served by an outstanding district chief. 

Very few vitlage.s arc as fortunate as 
Ban Thanh. But even here pacification is 
precarious. There must be real and con- 
limiiiig communication between the village 
government and people. Terroriani from 
outside bars to be guarded against—an 
almo.st impossible job with Vietcong 
guerrillas ju.st across the river. .Stronger 
enemy forces could still lay the village 
wa.ste if it is not properly defended—and 
there are already rumours that the Popular 
Force defenders may soon be upgraded and 
moved out. 




people against further harasstpent and 
destruction. Second, the government’s 
main 'weakness is its administrative 
machinery from the province level down¬ 
wards. 

Today, unless the Vietcong attack, the 
villagers are safe. It is one of the first 
things they talk a'bout to an inquiring 
stranger. Reg:ardless of whether they have 
any real feelings at all about the Saigon 
government or the Vietcong they have 
presumably noticed (as many refugees 
from the Victcong’s “liberated areas" 
have done before them) that life is con¬ 
siderably less brutish and nasty in a 
village witl\ a Popular Force outpost than 
in one controlled by guerrillas. 

There is an economic change to be 
seen in these villages that is quite inde¬ 
pendent of government aid programmes. 
It becomes safer to use more of the 
village land (though in many cases there 
are still areas which are unusable because 
they are free-fire zones or damaged by 
defoliants). Enterprising farmers start 
planting new and, they hope, more profit¬ 
able crops. The Vietcong’s tax collectors 
disappear. A relatively small amount of 
government money can achieve big 
things. A dirt road that the Vietcong 
closed to wheeled traffic by digging a 
small trench acro.ss it is reopened. A 
supply of rat poison procured by 
American advi.sers e nds a plague of 
destructive field rats in the rice paddie.s. 

But President Thieu’s policy calls for 
more than tliis. He wants villagers to be 
involved, through elections, in their own 
local government. Village and hamlet 
elections are held fairly soon after the 
rcoccupation. I'hese elections seem to 
range from the gofxl to the u.scless. In 
one hamlet a number of women said that 
they had voted for the winning candidate 
because “ he does not drink or gamble.” 
That chief was off to a good start. But 
in another village the peasants were 
afraid of the men they had elected, and 
seemed equally scared to bring their 
complaints to higher authorities. 
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The nullion piastres each village gets 
for .self'-dcvelopmetit increa$cs the need 
for honest officials and efficient follow-up 
service ai the district and province 
l((iyel. When some of the money is spent 
on pump-priming projects such as mini¬ 
collectives to raise pigs or chickens there 
is always the danger that those left out 
(inevitably the majority) will feel hard 
done by or complain of favouritism. And, 
since more than old-fashioned farmyard 
methods are called for, lack of technical 
advice from the government’s agricultural 
and technical services can lead to waste. 

I’his correspondent’s conclusion is that 
the government has to work very hard if 
it is to capitalise on those first moments 
of relief Chat its return can bring to a 
village. Most of the villages still have a 
minority of Vietcong sympathisers. The 
Saigon government .seems able to count 
on a possibly bigger minority as its sym¬ 
pathisers. But the majority of peasants 
are .somewhere in the middle. It is these 
who will judge the government by ita 
performance. 

Thailand 

Mice come out 
when cats coexist 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 

Thailand is not likely to feel as close to 
the United States in the next few yeai.s 
as it ha.s done in the past decade. Other 
countries may be sensitive about how the 
I'hais bend with the wind ; but they 
themselves are now more concerned with 
the Nixon Administration's reaction to the 
pressure within America to disengage from 
Asia. The Thai foreign minister, Mr 
'Fhanat K'hornan, uses the phrase 
“ pragmatic confrontation witli realities." 
The “ realities" will emerge slowly, as 
and When Thailand can .see the implica¬ 
tions of Mr Nixon’s new policy for Asia 
working out. The Thais want to know 
whether America really means to put the 
emphasis on Asian countries fending for 
themselves, or on its own determination 
to maintain its present commitments. 

Recent allegations in the United States 
Senate that Thailand received more than 
$i billion for sending troops to Vietnam 
not only injured Thai pride but provoked 
.second thoughts about Thailand’s associa¬ 
tion with America. Resentment was all 
the stronger because the allegations came 
so soon after the row over the so-called 
military contingency plan —m plan nego¬ 
tiated by President Johnson’s Administra¬ 
tion in 1965, which might have committed 
American troops to another land war in 
Asia without the consent of Congress. In 
addition, strong pressure from Washington 
on 'the South Vietnamese government to 
take American surplus rice might 
prejudice the sale of several thousand tons 
of Thai rice to Saigon. This has further 
underlined the degree to which Thai- 
Arnerican relations might diverge. 

“ Thailand is not interested in creating 
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another military alliance,” says Mr 
l^hanat Khoman. “ We have had 
experience with one military alliance and 
that experience is quite sufficient for us." 
What the Thais are interested in is what 
their foreign minister calls “ collective 
political defence.” They would like the 
nation.s of south-east Asia to co-operate 
at all levels, not only in economic matters. 

I'he Association of South-East Asian 
Nations (Asean) has only recently regained 
momentum. So Mr Thanat Khoman hopes 
that friendly powers, like Britain and the 
United States, will not create more of a 
vacuum of influence, as well as power, 
than they have already. He may have 
been somewhat reassured by the recent 
visits to the region by the Conservative 
leader, Mr Heath, and the Arnerican 
Vice-President, Mr Agnew. 

I'haiiand’s room for manoeuvre remains 
limited while China is actively supporting 
wars of “ national liberation " and Russia 
remains content with the status quo in 
Vietnam and Laos. But so long as .some 
American troops remain in Vietnam, and 
help is being given to Laos, the 
J'hais believe that America will remain 
a power in the area. A self-reliant south¬ 
east Asia remains little more than a dream. 
Mr 7 'hanat Khoman’s ideal of a 
neutralised region i-s likely to founder 
because of the inability of the countries 
concerned to agree on anything, let alone 
<in joint defence. But the Thais are ready 
for a period of greater flexibility as a 
result of the manoeuvres among the three 
super-{X)wers. 

Nigeria 

Sheep, goats and 
Frenchmen 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 

Nigeria, its civil war over, is now 
counting its friends abroad, and its 
enemies. The first separation of siheep 
and goats came when the government 
decided that it would not accept help for 
the relief operation from the countries 
it accused of having supported the 
would-be Biafran®—France, South Africa, 
Portugal and Rhodesia. To be put in this 
company made France dLstinctly uneasy. 
“ Dans le mime sac que VAfrique du 
Sud et la Rhodesie ! Zut alors! ” said 
the Frenchmen in Lagos. Israel appears 
to have been added to this list as a result 
of an apparently pro-Biafran statement 
by Mr Abba Eban, despite a “clarifica¬ 
tion " by the Israeli ambassador in Lagos. 

I’here is also the matter of the African 
states w'hich recognised (jencral Ojukwu’s 
government—Zambia, Tanzania, Gabon 
and the Ivory Coast—and the countries 
such as Sierre Leone which nearly did 
but with which relations were never 
broken off. The first i^igns are that 
Nigeria would like to re-establish the 
broken diplomatic links after a decent 
interval, except with the Ivory Coast 
while Mr Ojukwu stays there. 
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AlliecI Bank opens 
its Hong Kong office. 




Henry M. Sperry, Allied^ Representative for Asia. 


Whether in English or Chinese, Allied Bank 
International means the same thing to knowl¬ 
edgeable bankers and International business 
executives — a unique, specialized, Interna¬ 
tional bank. 

Unique In that Allied Is owned by 17 lead¬ 
ing regional banks strategically located In 
major market areas across the United States. 
Combined assets of Allied's parent banks ex¬ 
ceed $15 billion. Together they, with their 
affiliates, blanket their areas with over 600 
banking offices. 

Specialized because Allied —one of the 
newest and largest U.S. International Edge 
Act banks-has been carefully structured 
and staffed to deliver — 

• added "reach” abroad for U.S. business; 


• unequaled access to U.S. markets for 
Allied's foreign banking correspondents 
and clients; 


• Ingenuity In export financing, foreign ex¬ 
change, and other regular commercial 
banking; 


• expertise — Its own seasoned officers and 
area apeclallate. plus the Internrtlonal 
skills of Its parents and of Allied s 400 cor¬ 
respondent banks worldwide. 

In Hong Kong, financial nerve center of vast, 
dynamrc markets. Allied's Representative 
Office Is headed by an experienced banker, 
Henry M. Sperry. During his many years In 
Hong Kong, “Hank” Sperry maitaged one of 
the most successful U-8- 
Colony-testimony to his ablllV to win a 
broad following In this multi-racial metropolis. 

His expertise stems, too. from serving U.S. 
and overseas customers In other areas of 
Asia - and New York. 

The Allied group suggest 
have Far iastom burtness, you 
and Hank Sparry - give you a hand In HOTg 
Kong. In New York, call Dan Phelan, Vice 
Pre^dent for Allied’s Aslan division. 



Shareholding Banka in tha Altlad Group 

American Fletcher National Bank and Trust 
Company, Indianapolis. Indiana 
American Security and Trust Company 
Washington, D.C. 

Bank of the Southwest, N. A., Houston, Texas 
Denver United States National Bank 
Denver. Colorado 

Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, New Jersey 
First National Bank of Fort VVorth, Fort Worth, Texas 
First National Bank of Memphis, Memphis, Tennessee 
First National Bank In St. Louis, St. Louts, Missouri 
First National Bank of Saint Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Hartford National Bank and Trust Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Liberty National Bank and Trust Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Michigan National Bank, Lansing. Michigan 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 
United States National Bank of Oregon 
Portland, Oregon 

Valley National Bank of Arizona. Phoenix, Arizona 
Virginia National Bank, Norfolk. Virginia 
Western Pennsylvania National Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


/kl.l-IED Bi^NK 

International 

Newyort<.N.Y. 

Head Offles: 

116 East 55 Street, New York, N.Y. 10022, 

Telephone (212) 758-6460 
London Branch; 

46/54 Moorgata, London E.C. 2, Telephone 01-628-0131 
Nona Kong Roproaonletivo OfHeo: 

St. Qaorgo's Building, Hong Kong, Telephone 244-120 
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Who gets Gowon's helping hand ? 


It is the struggle fnr influence among 
the great powers that will need closer 
attention. The Xigerians are wjcll aware 
of the danger of economic domination by 
j)ne country or group of countri^, and of 
the need to balance foreign intere.sts to 
avoid it. 7 'he country thit has emerged 
from the war with the stronge.st position 
in Nigeiia appears to be Russia. 

Respect and affection for Britain have 
l)een diminished partly by the British 
)ress\s coverage of the war and partly 
lecause Britain limited its arms .supply 
and refused to give the Nigerians fighter.s 
or bombers or big gijn.s. The critici.sm of 
Britain was muled during the war but 
now the hghling is over it has come to 
the surface with a sr)lash as the Nigerians 
remenilier tlicise Migs and Ilyushins and 
the two dozen 122111111 Russian gun-i 
that arrived late last year. It is by no 
means clear that these had a major iiiili- 
taiy effect ; but what matters for mo.st 
Nigerians is that the guns turned up, with 
much publicity, and the war ended soon 
after (General tjowon called in the Soviet 
ambassador, Mr Romanov, Just after the 
w.ir to expre.ss liis pcisonal thank.s. 

liie position of the United States is 
not strong in Lago.s because the Nigerians 
disliked the Americans’ careful non- 
comiiiitment almost more than they dis¬ 
liked the couiiirie.s which recognised 
Biafia. Now that competition among 
the great |x>werN for economic influence 
in Nigeria is under way—and the invest¬ 
ment oppoi tunities that are likely to 
open up as the country resumes its 
interrupted economic development are 
very large indeed—it is France's position 
that looks most interesting. 

Nigeria's new.spapeis and radio stations 
are ikw pmtesting loudly against 
France's role in the war. But this is 
basically for home consumption ; it does 
not necessarily mean that the govern¬ 
ment intends to get its own hack on the 
EfcenCh now. The country's leaders, in 
pet, appear to be divided on what to do. 
mme want to see France punished. But 


otheis—and they seem to be in a majority 
at the moment—want to retain a Frencii 
economic interest here, along with that 
of other countries such a*; west Uennany, 
to prevent Britain and the Soviet Union 
liaving the field to themselves. 

Britain and Nigeria 

Come clean on 
the figures 


What proportion of the arms used by the 
federal government of Nigeria in the civil 
war came from Britain ? In August, 
nibH, Mr (ieorge Thomson, then Under¬ 
secretary of State for Commonwealth 
affairs, .said ** our supplies have amounted 
to about 15 per cent by value of Nigeria's 
total arms purchases, and even in 
the categories of infantry arms and 
ammunition our share has been well 
under half." On December qth, 1969, 
Ml Stewart, the Foreign Secretary, said 
that the supply ** remains . . . about 15 per 
cent hy^ value of the total purchases by 
Nigeria. It comprises, overwhelmingly, 
ammunition, spare.s, anti-aircraft equip¬ 
ment, and a small number of armoured 
vehicles.” 

Since then Mr CJeorge Knapp, a partner 
in a firm of political economist.s, has 
discovered that a record of arms imports 
into Nigeria is available in the Nigerian 
Frade Summary’ for tho.se who take the 
trouble to go to the Board of Trade 
library on l.udgate Hill in London. His 
finding.s have been summarised in the 
Sunday Times and in greater detail in 
Frruc AVt/'f on January 23rd. They 
suggest that the supply of British arms to 
Lagos may have been running at very 
much more than 15 per rent of the total. 

According to the Nigerian Trade 
Summarv, Briti.sh anns exports to Nigeria 
in K^hfi, the year the war broke out, weie 
valued at £76,846, repre.senting ;^8 per 
cent of the total. By 1968, the latest year 
for wliirh figures are available, the British 
contribution had been multiplied 35 
times: its value was £2,817,560, repre¬ 
senting 79 per rent of the total. The 
figures may be incomplete or inaccurate : 
they do not, for instance, specify how 
the\' were calculated. But they were 
prepared by the Nigerians them.selve.s. 

It is true that the figures do not include 
purchases of military aircraft, most of 
which were supplied by the Soviet Union. 
But the figures indicate that the Russians 
supplied a very small proportion of 
ground weapons—although they almost 
certainly provided some on a barter basis 
which do not appear in the summary. 
Britain too has engaged in operations 
difficult to trace in sheets of statistics: 
vehicles from the British Army of the 
Rhine have been shipped direct from 
continental ports and entered in the lists 
as imports ftom, for example, Belgium. 
I'he Foreign Office now says that that 15 
per cent was a “ guesstimate.” It .seems 
a loo.rer ii.se than ever of that horrid 
word. 


Spain 

Their point made 


'I’he month-long strike of Spain's Asturian 
miners ended on Monday, but its collapse 
may turn out to be a Pyrrhic victory for 
the government. On the face of it the 
miners have gained nothing. 1'he govern¬ 
ment-owned mining company, Hunosa, 
which operate.s 80 per cent of the 
Asturian mines and employs over 21,000 
men, refused to augment the Christmas 
lx)nus, who.se miserly size, wa.s the original 
cause of the strike ; refused to negotiate 
on better pensions and health protection 
except with the official and government- 
controlled “ union,” which the miners 
reject ; and declared that all men not 
resuming work on Monday would be 
di.snii.s.sed. Further, it threatened to (‘lose 
a numl^r of its pits for good. 

Faced with thi.s tough ultimatum the 
miners returned to work, hut not before 
their resolute defiance of the law, which 
declares all .strikes illegal, had encouraged 
workers in .several Spanish cioies to back 
up their own demands for higher wages 
and better conditions by strike action. T he 
situation never l)ecame as critical as it did 
during the nuincrs' .strike in 1962, when 
the government was forced to impose a 
form of martial law, but the banned 
workers’ commissions and sociali.st unions 
are heioniing more militant and better 
orgarvised in otlrer industries. And during 
the next few months more than a thou- 
.sand wage agreements, covering million 
workers, have to be renegotiated. 

'Fhe Asturian miners have their 
particular grievances and fears. Over the 
past nine years a third of their number 
have become redundant, as coal gives wa\ 
to oil and hydroelectric power. During 
the 1970s the process will continue. I he 
government claims it is doing all it can 
to find miners other work, but retraining 
facilities are inadequate and the housing 
shortage means famiilies have to he split 
as the wage-earner moves to another 
industrial lentre. 

But underlying the unrest is the workers' 
lack of confidence in their only legal 
unions, the official ones. Even government 
supporters are now realising that the new 
trade union law, which the pre.sent govern¬ 
ment inherited from Sr Solis Ruiz, the 
falangisl minister who was ousted last 
autumn, is totally unsatisfactory. At a 
recent conference the Spanish bishops 
called for new laws to satisfy “ the 
leg^itimate aspirations of the workers”; 
members of the Cortes have proposed 
hundreds of amendments to Sr Solis’s law 
and .several Catholic papers have 
couragcou.sly demanded real trade union 
reform. 

The government could either withdraw 
the law or allow the Cortes to amend it 
beyond recognition. But the pniblein 
remains what to put in its place. The 
only reform which will satisfy the workers 
is fuliv democratic trade unionism—and 
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this is sp-^iethiing iche government dares not 
conceiie. Once democracy asserted itself 
in this sector, there would be no holding 
the demand for a free press and political 
democracy as well. 

This is the real challenge the Asturian 
miners have put to the government. Their 
return to work to save their jobs docs 
not mean they 'have lost the war for 
fully representative unions. 


Russia 

It's the same enemy 
but will the old 
weapons do? 

Moscow university was the scene last week 
i)( a major ideological conference. The 
meeting was concerned with “ the growing 
role of leninism in the c;ontemporary 
epoch and the criticism of anti¬ 
communism.” It was sponsored by the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences and similar 
east European institutions, and it was 
attended by high party officials speciali.sing 
in propaganda. The conference was 
supposed to analyse the enemy’s strategy 
uj order to prepare adequate responses. 

Mr P. X. Dcmichev, a candidate 
member of the politburo and a full 
member of the party .secretariat, argued 
that imperialism, headed by the United 
States, was trying to disrupt the socialist 
world from inside, provoke dissensions 
between socialist countries and break up 
the 'international communist movement. 
He alleged that it was using all sorts of 
means--exploiting nationalism, attacking 
the “ dictators'hip of the proletariat ” and 
the leading role of the communist parties 
and playing on the reinnari'ts of bourgeois 
and ilofwer-midd'le-cla.ss prejudices. His 
colleague in the party secretariat, Mr Boris 
Ponomarev, made it plain that the charges 
of naiii>riali.st and bourgeois here.sies 
applied to Czechoslovakia. He added that 
in 'its struggle against the interna'tional 
communist movement, imperialism pins 
its greatest hopes on the “ splitting tactics ” 
of the Chinese leadership and on its anti- 
Soviet policy. 

Tt) the outsider, one obvious definition 
emerged from tliis conference: “ anti¬ 
communism ” is anything which 'is 
inconsistent with the Soviet Union’s 
current policy. It is in the name of this 
principle that the Russians have always 
l)een able to lump their opponents together, 
whether they are called right-wing or 
left-wing deviationists. In itself the 
conference, which demonstrated the crude 
level of inarxist analysis a|>proved by 
Soviet officialdom, produced nothing very 
new. But it may be significant that the 
Russians felt it expedient to tighten the 
ideological line just when there are 
persistent rumours, particularly from 
Prague and Warsaw, about new purges and 
even trials. 

It was reported from Czechoslovakia 


last week that two Soviet officials were 
already in Prague in order to advise on 
the preparation of trials. It is rumoured 
that a start might be made with the trial 
in absentia of some of the l)etter known 
exiles, .such a.s Mr Sik, Mr Ooldstuecker, 
Mr Loebl and Mr Winter. The fact that 
all four happen to l)e of Jewish origin is 
unlikely to be a coincidence. The trial 
which the Polish police are reported to 
be 'trying Jiard to ^tage also involves 
cliarges of working for Israel. So 
“ Z‘ioni.sm ” could be a link between the 
two trials, thus implying an international 
conspiracy. 

Accu.sations of a Zionist conspiracy 
remind one of th? Slansky trial in 
Cizechoslovakia and the “ doctors’ plot ” 
iri Russia. But the .staging of similar trials 
today would be much more difficult than 
in the early 1950s. After the revelations 
and rehabilitations of the past 15 years 
it would he far harder to give them any 
kind of credibility. Moreover, although the 
Kremlin would not worry too much about 
the disapproval of western communists, it 
would certainly find it inopportune to 
stage show trials just when it is trying to 
encourage popular front tactics in Europe 
hy getting all left-wing parties to attend 
a conference on European peace. 'I’he 
stalinist trial.s were held at the height of 
the cold war and were an inherent part 
of it ; to stage similar trials today would 
hardly he consistent with the policy of 
coexistence. 

However, the policy of lumping together 
opponents with widely differing views 
gives considerable .scope for manoeuvre. 
I'he group of students recently arrested in 
O.echu.slovakia were accused of links with 
a “ 'trOUkyist ” organisation aiming at the 
overthrow of Soviet power throughout 
eastern Europe. With Mr Ponomarev’s 
blessing, no public' prosecutor would find 
it hard to discover Mao’s hand in the 
plot. But although Russian propagandists 
freely accu.se the Cjhine.se of helping 
iiiipcrialisiii, they cannot disguise their 
belief that the real enemy is still the 
United States. And it would obviously be 
awkward to organise trials in which the 
United States and (icrmany are implicated 
while at the same time trying to improve 
relations with W’ashington and Bonn. 
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I'his does not neces.sarily mean that 
the Russians wiill refraiin from staging 
trials and purges in parts of eastern 
Europe if they feci these to be politically 
and ideologically neces.sar>'. But it under¬ 
lines the contradiction inherent in the 
pos't-Staiin regimes: they are driven by 
the inner logic of their system to 
contemplate actions which in the changed 
crmditions of the ig70s they cannot quite 
get a wav with. 

Fiji _ 

Shepherd, what's 
that sheep up to? 

What has been happening in Fiji to send 
Lord Shepherd and two Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office officials scurrying 
off there in such a hurry No one is 
quite certain. But it .seems important 
enough for the itinerant Under-Secretary 
of State to find out for himself. 

It appears that the Fijians—the islands' 
original inhabitants—^liave suddenly 
abandoned their determination to keep 
Fiji a British colony. Instead they are 
suggesting that it be given dominion 
statu.s—presumably, full independence 
within the Cornmonwpath, with the 
British monarch, represented by a 
governor-general, as head of state. 

Until now the Fijians had maintained 
that independence would put tliem 
entirely under the thumb of the islands' 
Indian inhabitants. I’he latter, des¬ 
cendants of plantation labourers 
imported in the nineteenth century to do 
the work that Fijians wisely saw no point 
in, are now the largest ethnic group and 
dominate the islands' business. The 
present colonial cx>nstitution is rigged to 
make possible a Fijian majority over the 
Indian.s in the legislature. The Indians 
have strongly objected to this political 
discrimination and to a ban on their 
buying land. 

Bitterness between die two communities 
is of long standing, and has led to riots 
in the past. But before the legislative 
council adjourned for Christmas, obser¬ 
vers were surprised to hear the chief 
minister, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, a 
Fijian rejected as much for his ability 
as for hi.s physical stature and athletic 
prowess, praise the qualities of the new 
Indian opposition leader, Mr S. M. Koya, 
and astounded to hear the compliments 
returned. The result of this rappioche- 
ment, which has certainly been made 
possible by the new Indian leader, was a 
joint approach by Fijians and Indians 
about the i^sibility of independence. 

The British Govcj'nrhent would be 
delighted to get another colony off its 
hajids* But old Fiji hands wonder whether 
this sudden brotherly love would last once 
the colonial governor and his men were 
no longer there. Lord Shepherd is sup¬ 
posed to bring back the answer. 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 

F NEW Y O U K 


December 31,1969 


Cash and due from banks.$ 3,370.336,333 

U. S. treasury securities .. 728,693,437 

Obligations of U. S. government agencies . 57,895,942 

Obligations of states and political 

subdivisions. 502,573.511 

Other investment securities. 81,335,833 

Trading account securities. 171,868,213 

Federal funds sold and securities 
purchased under agreements to resell . 28,914,906 

Loans. 5,597,222,585 

Bank premises and equipment .... 70,409,653 

Investments in subsidiaries 

not consolidated . . ... 5,945,871 

Customers’ acceptance liability .... 300,162,982 

Other assets. 509,714,304 

Total assets.$11,425,073,570 


UmMMee 

Demand deposits in domestic ofTiccs . 
Time deposits in domestic offices . . . 

Deposits in foreign offices . . 

Total deposits. 

Federal funds purchased and securities 
sold under agreements to repurchase. 
Other liabilities for borrowed money 
Accrued taxes and expenses .... 

Liability on acceptances. 

Dividend payable. 

Mortgage payable. 

Other liabilities. 

Total liabihucs .... 


For possible loan losses. 113,744,541 

f'apitai arrMtmte 

Capital notes (5%, due 1992) .... 109,000,000 

Equity capital: 

Capital stock (9,123,400 .shares at 

$25 par value). 228,085.000 

Surplus. 336,500,000 

Undivided profits. 146,165,430 

Total equity capital.. 710,750,430 

Total capital accounts.. 810,750,43^ 0 

Total liabilities, reserve, and capital. .$11,425,073,570 


Assets carried at $923,053,097 in the above statement were pledged 
as collateral for borrowings, to efualifif far fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law. and for other purposes. 

Member, Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Incorporated with limited Itability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 

23 Wall Street 
33 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
31 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
14, Place Venddme 
Avenue des Arts 27, B-1040 
82, Frankrijklei 
Bockenheimer Landatrape 8 
Via Armorari, 14 )Banca Morgan 
Via Boncompagni, 27 fVonwilter 
Stockerstrasse 38 

New Yurakuchu Building, ll,l<home 
Yuraku-cko, Chiyoda-ku 

Ottirem Madrid, Beirut, Hong Kong, Cgracaa, Sdo Paulo 


i\>ir Vorile 
Ltsdmm 

Ormsssu^im 

Amtsrsfrp 

Frmmkfmrt 

Mttun 

IVMIIf* 

MmHrh 


$ 4,989.867,974 
833.895,432 
3,195,533,262 
“9,019,296,668 

441.266.319 

200,523,302 

131,287,895 

311,893.764 

11.404.250 

18,003,179 

366,903.222 

$10,500,578,599 


Mrtrimn 

JOHN M. MEYER JR. 
Chairman of the Board 

ELLMORE C. PATTERSON 
President 


J. PAUL AUSTIN 

President, The Coca-Cola Company 

R. MANNING BROWN JR. 

President, New York Life Insurance Company 

CARTER L BURGESS 

Chairman, National Corporation 
for Housing Partnerships 


FRANK T. CARY 
Senior Vice President 

International Business Machines Corporation 

W. GRAHAM CLAYTOh JR. 

President, Southern Railway System 

CHARLES D. DICKEY JR. 

President, Scott Paper Company 

JOHN T. DQRRANCE JR. 

Chairman of the Board 
Campbell Soup Company 


THOMAS S. GATES 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 

CRAWFORD U. GREENEWALT 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
E I dii Pont de Nemours &■ Company 

LONGSTREET HINTON 

Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


DONALD P. KIRCHER 
President 

The Singer Company 

RALPH F. LEACH 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

LUMIINI) F. MARTIN 

Chairman, Bethlehem ^lee/ Corporation 

L. F . McCOLLU M 
Chairman of the Board 
C ontiiiental Oil Company 

ilOWAHU J. MORGENS 

President, The Procter t> (iambte Company 


WALTER H. PACE 
Vice Chairman of the Board 

THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Trustees 
The Diihe Endowment 


M. J. RATHBONE 

Retired Chairman of the Board 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


DALE E. SHARP 

OLCOTT D SMITH 

Chairman, Aetna Life & Casualty 
Insurance Companies 

HENRY S. WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited 
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Fine talk, but what about 
the fine print? 


Even Denux'rats had to give two cheers 
for Pref^ident Nixon’s message on the 
state of the union. Democrats, in par¬ 
ticular, cannot quarrel with his aims of 
governmental reform, a nobler quality 
of life, a national policy for growtli or a 
restoration of the purity of the environ¬ 
ment—though some suspect him of trying 
to divert attention from the more divi-sive 
questions of racial discrimination, had 
housing and inadequate schools. Everyone 
would like a new America by 1976 when 
the country is to celebrate its bicenten¬ 
nial (and Mr Nixon, he hopes, will be 
ending his second term as President) : 
an America free, he suggested, of hunger, 
jKwerty and inflation. 

Perhaps the Democrats should wel¬ 
come tlie convert with open arms. But 
they would have to be more than human 
to rejoice as they see the President making 
off with many Democratic projiosals. 
'I'o clear up jxillution, for example, lie 
promised the “ most costly and compre¬ 
hensive programme ever in the nation's 
histoiy." Yet almost in the same breath 
he was piomising to balance the budget 
and blaming the rise in the cost of living 
on a decade ot Democratic, profligacy. 
'T he only increase which he promis^ in 
government spending in the coming fiscal 
year was a doubling of the grants to 
local authorities to fight crime ; this is 
an is.sue which the Republicans, thanks 
to Democratic fumbling, have made 
pretty much their own. In fact, not all 
the blame for inaction lests with the 
Democrats. But, needled by the Presi¬ 
dent, the Senate passed the first crime 
bill of this Congre.ss in .sucii a liurry tliis 
week tluit it turned a deaf ear tf) objec¬ 
tions that it was riding rough-shod over 
the rights of individuals. 

For the moment, the President seems 
to have the best of all worlds and, if he 
should take the field in the autumn's c<m- 
gressional campaigns, he could be a 
formidable reinforcement to Republican 
candidates. The Democrats, thrown on 
the defensive, are reduced to the rather 
arid argument that the President shows 
no sign of spending money on the scale 
needed to make bis drcain.s come true. 

So far Mr Nixon has been stingy w^ith 
figures but he did promi.se a $io billion. 


five-year programnie to curb the pollu¬ 
tion of streams and rivers by .sewage. I'lie 
President's phrasing suggested that all 
tliis money was to come fiorn the federal 
government. Instead it now seems that 
only alK>ut 40 per cent would be con¬ 
tributed by Washington ; the other 
$() billion w'ould have to come from state 
and local authorities. Most cities would 
encounter the utmost difficulty in raising 
money on .such a scale. Moreover, $4 bil¬ 
lion stretched over five years (some 
reports even .say nine years) would 
amount to no more than the $Hoo million 
0>ngrc.ss ajjpropriated for the present 
year and at which the President is jib¬ 
bing ; it would be far less than the 
$1.25 billion which Congress authori.sed 
in iqfif) for the fiscal year which begins 
in July. Today Senator Muskie, the 
Democrat wlio lias fathered most of the 
anti-pollution laws now on the Ixioks, 
puts tlie need at three limes what the 
President is z'eported to be propf).sing. 

I'here may well be many such con- 
frontation.s over the scale and timing of 
dfunestii .spending during the next few 
years of budgetary .stringency, with Con¬ 
gress saying “ now ” and the President 
‘ later." lihe first took jilace this week 
over a Bill appropriating $19.7 i)ilIion foi 
the Departments of Education, Health, 
and Welfare and of‘Labour. Congre.ss 
had added $1.3 billion, mainly for 
education, lo the Pre.sidcnt's rec^uest and 
tlie Administration argued that to lose 
this battle might oj>en the flood-gates 
and imperil the whole war on inflation. 

Rightly, Mr Nixon was also critical of 
the large increase, from $202 million to 
$600 million, in aid to .so-called impacted 
sch(X)ls, which have to educate large 
numbers of the children of servicemen 
and federal employees. The justification 
is that no local taxes are paid on federal 
installations, hut the money goes to rich 
and ixior districts alike in almost every 
congressional district in the country. In 
his message Mr Nixon said virtuously that 
“ the time has come to quit putting good 
money into bad programmes ” ; on tele- 
vi.sion on Monday night he dramatically 
pushed the Bill aside and .signed his veto 
message instead. 

But the pfditician who sits in the 



HI5 MAXI-POLKllS HE'S WEANMfi A WlNbPiviJSRAM"' 


White Hou.se is not very different from 
those who stay in Congiess. In the hope 
of inducing the Hou.se of Representatives 
to su.stain his vet<i, Mr Nixon Jet it be 
known that he was prepared to split the 
difference on iiione\ for this popular 
programme. His promise that no school 
would have to be clo.scd and no child’s 
educatirin would 'l)e interrupted shielded 
wavering ineinbei.s of the Hou.se from 
the wratli of the education h^bby and the 
veto wa.s sustained. I he vote of 226 to 
191 to over-ride it fell well short of the 
tw'o-thirds majority rerjuited in both 
hou.ses to reject a veto. But even in 
defeat the Democrats have made the 
pf)inl that tiiev want to spend money on 
.satisfying people's needs, not on weapons. 


Wilson goes 
a-wooing 


Washington. DC 

A jolly, thriving wooer was Mr Harold 
Wilson on his visit to New York and 
Washington this week : unlike the Mr 
Wilson who used to visit President John¬ 
son, he could point on this occasion to 
a satisfactory balance of international 
payments and could do so, naturally 
enough, at .some length. He was, however, 
visiting a government deep in an anti- 
inflationary campaign of its own. Since 
the state of the American economy 
is a very large variable in any calculation 
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Balkanising the Whit9 H0us§ 


of Britain’s trading outlook, an undertow 
of anxiety necessarily persists. To suppose 
that Mr Wilson came to Washington to 
press for an American domestic economic 
policy that would not have any incon¬ 
venient effects on British trade is not 
realistic. He did use the occasion to inform 
himself. The Tuesday afternoon meeting, 
at which Mr Nixon was not present, was 
in effect a seminar on American economic 
policy conducted by the Administration’s 
leading economic officials. I’his is a kind 
of event that Mr Wilson is well qualified 
to engage in and his performance was 
admired : but it was the perfonnance of 
a questioner, not a teacher, much less a 
propoundcr of doctrine. 

For the first time on any of Mr Wilson’s 
visits since he l)ecame Prime Minister 
there is a whole new team of managers 
in charge of the American economy. With 
the budget and the first report of the new 
economic advisers completed and at the 
printers, the time was right for the British 
Prime Minister to find out for himself 
what the new men think, what they are 
doing and how they expect the economy 
to move. Similar reasons may have made 
hi.s attendance, with the Foreign Secret- 
tarv, at Wednesday’s meeting of the 
National Security Council something 
better than an empty honour for him : 
here again there were new men to watch 
in action. At this meeting Mr Wilson did 
talk at some length. While it was not dis¬ 
closed what he talked about, the anxieties 
about the future course of European 
security policy are well enough known ; 
for the triost part they are shared ; they 
are not immediate but they are aI.so not 
going to go away in a hurry. 

The British team did air a particular 
British anxiety, concerning Rhodesia. 
People draw inferences from the existence 
in Washington of an Administration that 
enjoys some political strength among 
white Americans in the .southern states 
and hopes to enjoy more. But if the Nixon 
Administration feels the temptation to 
pleaae its southern supporters by softening 
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its attitude to the white supremacists in 
Rhodesia, there has been no concrete sign 
of it yet. The State Department denied 
this week that there was any intention 
of “ moving towards a recognition ” of 
the regime in Rhodesia, or any other 
change in the Rhode.sia policy. The 
Britisfi visitors, for their part, let it be 
known that the Foreign Secretary had 
once again represented to the Secretary 
of State that Britain would prefer the 
United States not to maintain a consulate 
in Salisbury, as it still does. The Ameri¬ 
can reply was presumably the usual one, 
that the consulate is only a little one, 
that it is there solely to attend to the one 
thou.sand or so Americans in the country 
and tliat it has nothing to do with recog¬ 
nition of Rhodesian independence. All 
this has been said before : why, then, was 
it raised again ? Pre.suinably becau.se the 
approaching declaration of a republic of 
Rhodesia will oblige the United States 
to review its Rhodesia policy and the 
British government wants to make clear 
in advance its own wish that the review 
should not re.suk in any softening, but 
if anything in hardening, of the line. 

When political leaders rise to their feet 
today they express concern for the en¬ 
vironment and hatred of pollution. 
President Nixon did it last week in his 
message on the state of the union. Mr 
Wilson did not fail on this occasion. 
Buiyhng the old special relation.ship, he 
spoke of calling into existence a new one, 
an alliance devoted to social and environ¬ 
mental improvement. AH would agree. 
But these are fields of human existence 
where governments, even those in Wash¬ 
ington and London, are groping in the 
dark and it is not clear what steps may 
follow the speeches or what new arrange¬ 
ments, if any, arc contemplated. 

President Nixon did strike a blow this 
week for the kind of environment he pre¬ 
fers by clothing the White Hou.se police 
in a new ceremonial uniform, which 
made its first appearance on Tuesday at 
the greeting ceremony for the British 
Prime Minister. White House guards in 
the past have always been dressed much as 
arc the District of Columbia police beyond 
the iron r^iilings. “ Student prince ” seems 
the most apt of the many phrases w'hich 
this new touch of dignity evoked from 
the public. 


Are conglomerates 
dead? 


Washington, DC 

Few mourners for conglomerates, the 
Ck)ck Robins of American business, have 
actually checked to see whether the bird 
is yet dead—not the populist sparrows 
with bows and arrows, nor the accoun¬ 
tancy flies with critical eyes, let alone the 
established, somnolent owls of American 
big business. Indeed, it may be that the 
birds of the air who fell a’ sighin’, and 
a’ .sofbbiri’, when they heard of the death 
of poor Cock Robin, heard wrong. 
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Barely a week gt>es by without some 
fresh blow from Officialdom at the con¬ 
glomerates, a loosely defined group of 
companies that have all grown phenome¬ 
nally during the igGos by acquiring unre¬ 
lated firms often in unrelated industries. 
Early in Mr Nixon’s Administration the 
anti-trust division of the Justice Depart¬ 
ment either threatened to file or actually 
filed landmark suits against various 
acqui.sitions being made by Ling-l'ernco- 
Vought Inc., International I'elephone and 
lelegraph Corporation, Litton Industries 
Inc., and Northwest Industries Inc. Some 
of the mergers and .some of the suits have 
since been dropped, but the suits which 
remain seek to extend anti-trust law. 
Beyond merely combating mergers which 
decrease competition in a “ line of com¬ 
merce ” they are aimed at blocking any 
merger w'hicli increases the general con¬ 
centration of ownership in business. 

The Federal IVade Commission ?ias 
hanged the .same drum for years and has 
recently completed the first half of a 
mighty report purporting to show, from a 
set of unreliable Census Bureau classifica¬ 
tions, that American industry is being 
concentrated in fewer and fewer hands. 
'Fhcn, the new tax reform Act makes it 
harder and more expensive for (ompanies 
to use fixed interest stock to buy out the 
equity capital of other firms. The Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange C^onimission ha.s 
threatened to require new accounting 
rules of public companies if the account¬ 
ancy profession does not do it first. 'Fhese, 
broadly speaking, would prevent a con¬ 
glomerate from simply pooling the profits 
and balance .siheet of a newly bought com¬ 
pany with its own figures. The aim is to 
discourage conglomerates from boosting 
their equity profits automatically by 
buying companies for fixed interest stock. 

The snag is that there is no reason in 
fairness why profits should not be pooled 
nor, as Mr Harold fieneen, creator of the 
modern IT 7 ', told the antitrust subcom¬ 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee 
in November, w'iiy big companies should 
not be allowed to borrow as much fixed 
interest money as the market will give 
them. What lias gone wrong ha.s been 
the combination of the two practices by 
some conglomerates, which have been 
artificially boosting their equity profits 
through the expedient of tendering in¬ 
creasingly funny-looking money for the 
equity of other companies. 

It may he that Mr Geneen’s testimony 
to the subcommittee will come to be seen 
as the turning point for the unhappy 
conglomerates. His grasp of the facts and 
the fervour of his belief in what 
he says and does clearly rocked a com¬ 
mittee and staff which has little sympathy 
for his point of view. To Mr Geneen 
borrowing more and thus gearing up the 
equity of a company is a better, even a 
more American, way of putting a dollar 
to work than keeping the safe financial 
ratios fayoured by old-line industry. 
Offering people big salaries may pursuade 
companies to sell out to ITT’, as the sub¬ 
committee charged, but it is also a way 




'I'his is the new symbol of British Steel—created by David Cjcntleman, designer of many of Britain's postage stamps. 


A new shape for British Steel- 
the western world’s second largest 


The British Steel G)rporation went 
into business in 1967 when Britain’s 13 
major steel companies were formed into 
a single enterprise. BSC is in the top 
industrial league. With a turnover of 
million, it ranks seventh in the 
latest Fortune list of the 200 biggest 
Corporations outside the United States. 
It is the second largest steel producer in 
the free world. 

These statistics speak for themselves. 


steel producer 

Behind them is one of Britain’s most 
progressive businesses, active in markets 
throughout the world. 

A state-owned Corporation, BSC is, 
nevertheless, fully committed to com¬ 
mercial policies in every aspect of its 
business. 

BSC is currently embarking on a 
massive development programme which 
will increase its output by more than 
one-third over the next five years. By 


1975 BSC expects to be producing 
some 33 million tons a year. 

From April 1970 BSC 3 will have a 
brand-new structure, replacing its pres¬ 
ent Group system by six new product 
Divisions. The new structure will pro¬ 
vide every incentive to competitiveness 
and efficiency in the service of customers 
throughout the business. 

This is the new shape of British Steel 
—the right shape for the ’70s. 

DnllSn 01061 v#orpof 8 ii^ 
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of getting the best men and of making 
them work hard. Some time soon the 
extraordinaiy Mr James Ling of LTV will 
tell the committee a vftry different con¬ 
glomerate story for his group has recently 
had to sell and juggle .subsidiaries for 
all it has been worth in an effort to 
reduce crippling del>t .service payments. 
After the contrast of these two men's 
styles and stories the committee's final 
report may be less damning than it would 
have been. 

With all the official blows, it is hardly 
surprising that the stock and bond prices 
of most conglomerates (ITT significantly 
excepted) have taken an appalling beat¬ 
ing, many of them being at less than half 
their one-time highs. l‘hc process ha.s been 
exacerbated‘since the conglonierate.s lost 
their best friends, the bankers and brokers 
of Wall Street, about a year ago. The 
investment hanking community, in parti¬ 
cular, now rejects any conglomerate 
which attempts to force a takeover or 
merger on an unwilling company. In 
retrospect, it is quite clear when this 
happened. In 1968 Mr Ling’s company 
made a friendly merger with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, the sixth 
largest steel maker in the country. Shud¬ 
ders of alarm spread almost visibly from 
the Duquesne Club in Pittsburgh to the 
rest of America’s traditional big industries. 

At about the same time Goldman Sachs 
& Company, the investment f)ankers, 
dropped Northwest as a client when it 
made a hotly contested, and eventually 
unsuccessful, try at merging with B. F. 
Goodrich Company, America’s third lar¬ 
gest tyre maker. Northwest, a hotch¬ 
potch of interests built around a revitali¬ 
sed Chicago railway, has undoubtedly 
earned more money in fees for Cioldinan 
Sachs than has Goodrich in recent years 
but Goodrich was the longer standing 
client. Meanwhile Mr Charles Bludhorn, 
who has made many honest men includ¬ 
ing himself a lot of money through the 
activities of CJulf and Western Industries, 
was beaten back by much higher, face¬ 
saving bids in all three of his attempts to 
absorb old estal)li.shed giants; Armour & 
Company, the meat packers, Allis Chal¬ 
mers Manufacturing Company, which 
makes agricultural machinery, and the 
Sinclair Oil Corporation. 

The well-known conglomerates now in 
the wars are only a few of tlie conglomer¬ 
ates that exist. There are .several hundred 
little ones, some relatively new, many 
the outgrowth of small prosperous com¬ 
panies which have diversified lately out 
of a single line of business. And there are 
some very big companies that have diver¬ 
sified outside one field in order to avoid 
the anti-trust laws and yet have managed 
to steer clear of the word conglomerate. 
Such names as the General Electric Com¬ 
pany and the General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion come to mind. 

Obviously conglomerates are here to 
stay (if not to expand solely by huge 
acquisitions as in the past) and so arc 
some of the changes they brought with 
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them. For a start conglomerates have 
l>etween them advanced substantially the 
theories and practice of running big busi¬ 
ness groups. A more dramatic change 
is the fear of God that the threat of a 
bid can put in a stuffy management like 
that of Goodrich; it would be sad if 
accountancy changes or anti-trust law 
were to alter this. In a striking 
victory recently ITT won its case against 
a preliminary injunction to prevent its 
mergers with the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company (by some measures the largest 
merger in history) and the Grinnell Cor¬ 
poration—though the Connecticut insur¬ 
ance commissioner has since put the ITT- 
Hartford merger in doubt. The judge’s 
remarks against extending anti-trust law 
through the courts were trenchant. 

Furthermore, the demand for share 
performance on Wall Street—which had 
much to do with conglomerate activities 
in recent years—remains, if in a much 
inuted form. This and the fact that more 
and more brokers are being forced into 
the business of managing money means 
that the day when Wall Street’s institu¬ 
tions will actively prod business manage¬ 
ment into better results is not many years 
off, I'he investment community is already 
anxious to see able men in business, 
provided that they do not raise hackles as 
most congloinerators have done. 

Almost always, the target for aexjuisi- 
tion is a modest old-line company which 
could be put to better use. In this sense 
the conglomerates have started a process 
which l^dly needs completing In an age¬ 
ing industrial country such as America. 
'Fheir function (provided a sensible limit 
ran be put on it) of threatening and re¬ 
juvenating existing industry is as import¬ 
ant to the United States as the more 
publicised part which some of them 'have 
played in its new technologies and mod¬ 
ern industries. 


Pricey metals 


With its usual lack of political sense the 
American steel industry, presumably 
managed almost entirely by Republicans, 
is celebrating the new year with yet 
another round of price increases. Over 
the decade from 1959 to 1969, When the 
Democrats were in power most of the 
time, the index of steel prices went up 
bv only a'bout 6 per cent ; in the 12 
months since President Nixon took office 
it has risen by more than 7 per cent and 
now it is going up again, even though 
business is falling off. This makes it easy 
for the Democrats fo put the blame for 
the increase, and indeed for the whole 
shocking upward surge in the cost of 
living, on rhe new President’s rejection of 
the “ jawbone ” tactics with which 
Democratic Presidents talked industrialists 
out of raising their prices. 

The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers reacted to the 'boost in steel prices 
by hinting that the present voluntary 
limitations bv the six countries of the 
European Economic Community and 
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Houthakker: copper on his mind 


Japan on exports of steel to the United 
States might be lifted. These limitations 
were negotiated by the Democratic 
Administration just before it left office, 
to reduce the congressional pressure for 
higher tariffs. Only when competition 
from imports went down did domestic 
steel prices start zooming up. But if, in 
fact, the agreements with the EEC 
countries and Japan were modified, there 
would be trouble with Congress—and with 
the Department of Commerce which has 
pointed out that any contribution to 
deflation made by an increase in imports 
oif steel would i^e offset by the hann done 
to the balance of international payments. 

While no direct intervention in the steel 
market actually seems likely, the 
Administration has already intervened in 
the copper market (although not, it is 
emphasised, in the industry itself). A 
special cabinet subcommittee has been set 
up under Dr Hendrik Houthakker of the 
CEA to find out why supplies of copper 
have failed to keep up with the demand 
for the metal, in spite of sharp increases 
in the price. In the past year the price of 
copper mined and sold in the United 
States has gone up five times, from 42 
cents to 56 cents a pound. But under an 
anti-inflationary arrangement made by 
President Johnson, the domestic price is 
still far below the world price or the price 
of scrap copper. Since the United States 
consumes more copper than it produces, 
this two-price system is hard on some 
consumers, particularly .small companies 
and new entrants to the industry without 
established domestic suppliers. Dr Hou¬ 
thakker hopes that the enquiry may lead 
to some adjustment of this arrangement. 


Grab-an-orbit 


I'he race to launch America’s doriie.stic 
communications into the satellite age is 
now wide open. Since 1966 applicants 
have l)een besieging the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission for licences to 
put satellites into orbit to provide coast- 
to-coast transmission of various kinds of 
signals (television, telephone, data, etc.). 
All assumed that only one of the 
Continued on page 40 
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Running a railway 

t4aw York 

While an unusually harsh bout of winter 
weather has played havoc with the equip¬ 
ment and timetables of all the railways 
serving New York, none has fared quite 
as poorly as the already troubled Penn 
Central Company. Ordinarily, the bij; 
carrier operates 903 trains a day in the 
New York area, but on one especiallv 
frigid Friday a few weeks ago, it wound 
up cancelling 108 runs before the dav 
was over. These latest shortcomings have 
done nothing to enhance the line*s repu¬ 
tation. Nor was it afforded even the 
satisfaction of blaming its lapses in per¬ 
formance on the weather. Only a few 
days ago, the New York Public ^rvice 
Commission disclosed that a study of the 
line’s rush-hour trains serving the north¬ 
ern suburbs during the last three months 
of 1969 showed that only half of them 
reached their terminals at least Bo per 
cent “ on time ” (that is, within five 
minutes of the scheduled arrival); the 
commission said that it would seek a 
court order to compel Penn Central to 
maintain its schedules. 

The irony of Penn Central’s predica¬ 
ment is that it has occurred in spite of 
strenuous efforts to overcome its difficul¬ 
ties. The merger, in 196B, of the New 
York Central Railroad and the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad Company, each a major, 
but ailing, eajitern line, was widely hailed. 
The idea was that, since the two were 
in direct competition for a major part of 
their business, the consolidation would 
not only end this debilitating rivalry but 
would also result in substantial savings. 

'Fhc merger, which the government 
decreed must be followed by -the acquisi¬ 
tion of the deficit-ridden New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, has pro¬ 
duced the country’s largest transport 
system, operating almost 22,000 miles of 
permanent way serving 16 states, two 
Canadian provinces and the District of 
Columbia. But so far the benefits of the 
consolidation have fallen far .short of 
expectations. Extra spending made neces¬ 
sary by the merger has, to date, greatly 
outstripped the savings which it was 
expected to provide. For example, the 
computer sy5teni.s used by the two lines 
proved incompatible at first and thi.<» 
resulted in some horrible slip-ups, includ¬ 
ing one widely-publicised episode when 
an entire goods train was ” lost ” for days. 
The volume of business also suffered as a 
result of general inefficiency and feuds 
within the management. 

There were, as well, dlironic prot)lems 
which the new company inherited, such 
as the biff deficits which the constituent 
firms had been incurring on both their 
subufban and their inter-city passenger 
business—an experience shar^ by most 
passenger-carrying railways. Railwaynien 
have long blamed tills worsening situation 
mainly on the conflicting policies of state 
and local governments ; tihese require 
passenger services to be continued 


although government-assisted roads and 
aiiways have stolen most of the inter-city 
travellers. Penn Central says that it lost 
$73 million on pa.ssenger services in iq<)C/ 
and $100 imllion or so in 196B. 

.'\n almost equally insoluble problem in 
recent years has been the impact of 
sharply rising costs. Because railways are 
both labour intensive as well as capital 
intensive, they have been hit particularly 
hard by the accelerating inflationary pres- 
sure.s which started in 1967. Recently the 
Interstate Ctmiinerce Commission autho- 
ri.sed a sizeable increase of 6 per cent in 
freight rates, hut the boost will proliably 
he more than offset by wage increases. 
If so, the industry ma^ well be forced 
to ask for another ri.se in charges. 

But even without 'bonx>wing such future 
problems, Penn Central's lot is not a 
liappy one. The company reported lo.N.ses 
in railway operations of $40.2 million, or 
$1.67 a .share, in the first three-quarters 
of 1969 and the directors voted to skip 
the regular dividend. The consolidated 
results for 1969 as a whole, which 
include profits from Penn Central’s 
considerable holdings of proj^erty and it.s 
other noil-rail activities, are expected 
this week. Experts think that earning.', 
will do well to reacli $2 a share, down 
sharply from the $3.91 a .share repoi'tcd 
for 1968. 

Some railway analysts believe, however, 
that the worst of the company’s operating 
troubles are behind it (assuming that any 
economic rece.ssion is not too deep or 
protracted). Penn CJentral’s officials are 
satisfied, for one thing, that enough dupli¬ 
cation has now been eliminated to bring 
substantial saving.s (provided that the 
volume of traffic is jnaintained). Moreover, 
in .\ovemher, New York State and Con¬ 
necticut announced their readiness Uj 
absorb losses on commuter services on the 
Penn Central’s New Haven line which 
runs fioni New York to Boston. 

This subsidy is likely to make only a 
modest dent in Penn Central’s total deficit 
on passenger services. But the railway has 
l)een pressing ahead with a more dramatic 
cure, its experimental operation with 
financial help from the federal govern¬ 
ment of high-spe^ Meiroliner trains 
between New York and Washington, DC. 
Its aim is to see whether travellers can 
be tempted back to the railways. The 
specially designed lightweight trams have 
be^ii well reeei^ d^ng mo experiment's 
first year ; they have Carri^ nearly 


700,000 passengers and have been credited 
with increasing rail travel between the 
two cities by 46 per c€;nt. 

Although Penn Central has invested 
over $50 million in the Metroliner pro¬ 
ject, Mr Stuart Saunders, the company’s 
chairman, is convinced that the only 
answer to deficits on passenger trains i.s 
government aid for inter-city ser\'ice 
"-both reimbursement for losses on 
unprofitable trains which the railways are 
required to continue to operate and 
capital to buy The new equipment needed 
to attract travellers. This approach has 
its supporters in Congress but another plan 
which the Nixon Administration is con¬ 
sidering takes a very different line. 
Essential passenger services would be 
taken over by a new semi-public corpora¬ 
tion in wliich the railways would be 
expected to invest an amount equal to 
half their annual losses on pas.senger 
traffic. 

Whether or not Penn Central manages 
to get its railway operations into the 
black in 1970 is not crucial, according 
to some railway analyses, becau.se of the 
holding company’s va.st interests in pro¬ 
perty and its continuing moves to diversify 
into non-rail fields. According to conser¬ 
vative estimates, the company’s property 
holdings alone are said to be worth nearly 
$i billion in present inflated dollars ; they 
cover hotels and office buildings in New 
York City (including a 24 per cent interest 
in the Madison Square Carden Corpora¬ 
tion), a skyscraper complex in Chicago, 
oil wells, industrial parks and land 
development companies in Florida, 
California and many other states. In 
addition Penn Central own.s a petroleum 
pipeline traversing nine .states and more 
recently entered the business of manufac¬ 
turing mobile homes. 

I'he Penn Central railway itself, mean¬ 
while, lias made a significant move to 
speed its own emergence on to the profit 
side of the ledger. On I>ecember jst, Mr 
Paul Cjorinan, former president of Western 
Electric, the huge manufacturing arm of 
the American lelephonc & Telegraph 
Companies, assumed resptjnsibility for the 
railway’s day-to-day operations. 'Tliough 
Mr Corman himself has never been a 
railwayman, he is refX)rtedly a master of 
cost controls and efficiency programmes 
and of maintaining effective communica¬ 
tions within an organisation—all attributes 
that the new railway colo.ssus is said to 
have lacked woefully. 



Contwurd Irom paf*e jH 

applicant vsoulcl win. But the* Nixon 
Adiuinistraiiun has i»ow piopowtd, to tiie 
j^enefal asionisfuneni, that the JXXi 
adopt a policy o( iree-for-all in the sky. 
Any company, public or private, would 
he eligible to put up satellites for what¬ 
ever communications purpose* u chose, 
enlarges w'ould he competitive and the 
only restriction would he a proluhition 
against any satellite causing lumniul 
radio interference with other satellit(‘s or 
f.u’iJilies on the ground. 

‘I'lie advice was not whal had been 
e.xfiected last suniiner wlien the Adniin- 
isljation a.sked tin* KCX^ to delay ii^ 
decision for a inontli or s<» while it 
studied the* .subject. At that point it was 
pre.suined that Ccnnsal, die half-]juf)Ii<, 
iiall-piivate coiuinniiications satellite cor¬ 
poration, would be alhiwed to go aliead 
with an experimental jiiloi scheme to 
piovide all kinds ol servites telephone, 
television, comjjuter data, telegrapli and 
photo facsimile.. And if not Cami.sat, 
tlien one of its rivals was expected 
get the licence. I he American Iclephone 
and lelcgiaph Clompaii> had asked to 
run the satellite system it.sell ; so Jiad the 
television networks which pay the tele¬ 
phone (onipany about $ho million a year 
for loiig-di.stance transmission facililie.^, 
and .so too had the (ieneral Electric Com¬ 
pany, wliicii IS interested in using satellites 
for the electronic delivery of business mail 
and lor a national data network. 

Comsat had the edge, Jiowever, because 
of an aminguous law m which Congie.ss 
(‘leariy gave u a monopvily over 
the American ‘«liaie of international 
satellite ctniimunications and vvhicli, 
CJom.sat believed, gave it a monoptiK 
over domestic .satellites by implication. 
So iiiurli for expectations. What the 
White Hou.se has just said makes 
it .seem a.s if the Administration wants 
to force the ECtJ to abandon its long- 
held policy that in certain types 
communication .so-i ailed “ natural" 
monopolies .should lie allowed to exi.sl. 

'I he news will not surpri.se those who 
lieliev'c that President N’lxmi is a loii- 
.sei'vative on communications policy and 
that he was trying to appea.se the broad¬ 
casting industry when he appointed .is the 
new head of ilir FCC Mr Dean Burch, 
who was camjiaign manager for Senator 
Coldwatei in the iph^ presidential 
election. Mr Burcli lias promised swift 
action on the satellite issue. That should 
come as good new's to all parties ; while 
the While House declaration puts great 
pressure on the agency, the I’C.C i.^ 
.still free to make its own decision But 
one wa> or another, Comsat will 
probably get its wisji to be the sole 
operator of satellites in the American 
.sky, for a short time, at least. I'hc 
television netwxirks the e.Npertise that 
Comsat has acquired in managing 
Intel.sat, the international satellite net¬ 
work. And Al'&l' now' believes that 
satellites do not look a.s goixJ a buy as 
they did a few years ago. 


AMERIC.V.N Sl»RVF.X 

Army Afros 

C)nce upon a time black.s voiunteert'd for 
the services because they found less dis¬ 
crimination there than they encountered 
in civilian life, better tiaining for careens, 
better chances of promotion. 1'hat is no 
longer what they say. 'This week the con- 
c]usion.s of a military .sunev were piil>- 
lished ; it reports that racial tensions are 
rising at American army ha.ses all over 
the w'orld. A ^richrig officer commented 
that the ingredient*; for widespread racial 
violence appeared to be pre.sent m the 
Army. Negros soldiers “ .**eem to have 
lost faith in the Army." 

riie Army, which relies most upon 
con.scription, was bound to feel die lirunt 
of this change. But the Marine Corps 
also alarmed by racial incidents ; in one 
of the worst, at Camp Lejeune in Soutli 
Carolina, a white man died as a ie.suIt 
of an inter-iacial fracas ; several were 
injured. A report on the iroulile pulled 
no punclies ; it was not written for puh- 
lication or general circulation. It said 
prejudice and bigotry were rife, parti¬ 
cularly among older whites, at this hast 
which htilds [^fjjOoo men, that officeis 
tried to damj) down and concc.il (om- 
plaints of racial di.scrimination ; and that 
whites condoned di.scrimination outside 
the camp by frerjuentmg bars, restaurants 
and places of aniu.scment at which 
.\egroes were not welcome. 

It is a pity that .so many military liase.s 
in America are in the South where blacks 
arc liable to meet offensiive treatment. But 
Jl is a greater jiity that racial hostility 
is appearing in the Army, wlilf li was a 
notable pioneer in iirsistirig upon absol¬ 
utely equal treatment for all. It still docs. 
Whal have changed are the young lilacks, 
particularly iho.sp cons<Ti|)ted into the 
serv ices. I lie\ are far inoie sen.sitive to 
racial slights tlian were their fathers and 
much readiei to respond aggressivelv. 
Ibiderstandably, they tend to emphasise 
their black unity. It lias not been easy 
for the .sei'vicc.s to unirend and permit 
Afro-style bail cuts (though only if ihev 
conform to rcgulation.s) and black power 
salutes (though not at any ceremonia! 
function) and to inlioduce .soul musu’ at 
service clubs : hut all these things are 
being done. More important, the Sccic- 
tar\ of the Army has announced revised 
training programmes to encourage greater 
respect for the individual soldier. C'oin- 
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manders have l>een told that they are 
personally responsible for working 
towards racial hannony. But with society 
full of tension.s, can the .services he 
immune ? 

Divorce on demand 

What is inevitably being called " divorce 
—California-.style" ha.s just come into 
effect. 'Fhere is much that is British-style 
about it. In California “ irreconcilable 
differences" are now the only ground for 
divorce, apart from incurable insanity, and 
the word “ divorce " is abandoned out- 
liglit. 'I'he new law .speaks of “dissolu¬ 
tion ” of marriage. The concept of the 
guilty partner has also been discaicled. 
Cidifoinia is now alone among the f)!! 
slates in not lecogni.sing adultery as a 
matririKinial offence. Another liberalising 
reform tucked into the Family Law Act 
make., it possible to get a divorce aftci 
living for oiiJv six months in California. 
Flu* previous law required a year's resi¬ 
dence. 

The difficult question of providing sup¬ 
port for the divorced wife was settled with 
ii dispatch which would jirobably shock 
Lady Summerskill, who has argued ^o long 
on her Irehalf in Britain. Jointly licld 
projieity will be divided as nearly as 
po.ssible in equal .shares -even if this 
means .selling iij) the family home to realise 
Its value, i'his piovision does away w'illi 
the old punitive alimony, in whicli the 
wife of a rich husband got more tlian half 
of his worth. Yet it al.so keeps poorer 
women from receiving a larger share of 
the communal properly as compensation 
for their hu.shands' adultery. The new 
Californian law allows the courts to re- 
(juire an employer t«> hold back wages 
foi Mipport of an employee's cliildren. 

Already California has a higher div^oicc 
rate tlian any other state ; one in cv'ery 
2.f, marriages there is di.ssolved, compared 
with tlie national average of one in four. 
Almost ail Ameilcan voiniiit-nl on the 
Californian reform has stre.ssed the i(k»i- 
le.ssne.ss of the state’s population, rather 
tiian the liumane intention behind the 
new law, which is to take the aciirnonv 
out of divorce. 

New York State tnc> has .softened its 
divor'ce laws, hut it is still a long 
wav .short of Califoi'nia’s liberality. 
From 17B7 until 1967 the only 
ground for- divorce in New York was 
adultery. Since then other grounds 
Including long imprisonment and mental 
cruelty and .scpaiation for more than two 
years, have been added. But it was only 
la.st week that the court.s ruled that the 
law' was retroactive and that couples 
who had been living apart before 1967— 
some of them for many years, with one 
partner refusing the divorce—were 
eligible for divorce. While the concept of 
guilt remains, divorces are now available 
to the poor in New York, in.stead of only 
to those who could afford to take an 
extended holiday elsewhere or to stage a 
charade nf adultery. 



in any part of Portugal 
the best way for business 
is shown by 
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Advanced 

Management 

Programme 


conducted by Professors of the 
Harvard Business School at the 
University of Swansea, Wales 


1st July to 12th August 
1970 


For the seventh successive year professors from the Harvard 
Business School are coming to this country to run a six-week 
Advanced Management Programme for senior executives 

The programme which will be held at Swansea University 
IS sponsored by the AMP International Club and the Harvard 
Business School Club of London 

Dr Harry L Hansen Malcolm P McNair Professor of 
Marketing will lead the Faculty group who are all members 
of the Harvard Business School of America They are Professor 
C J Christenson Professor W F Frese Professor J A Seiler, 
and Professor L E Thompson 

The course is open to directors and senior executives from 
this country and abroad between 35 and 55 years of aye Such 
participants must be sponsored by their companies or 
organisations 

Up to four entirely free pieces as full-time members 
of the course are being offered to Trade Union offioiels. 

The closmg date for applications is the 28th February, and 
brochures and application forms may be obtained from 

Shirley Hughes, The Programme Organiser, 

Advanced Management Programmes InternetionaL 
S Hill Street, London W1X SOa 

01-62SB4S4 
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ASummaryof Mr. J. P. R. Giyn's Statement for the year 1969. 



Slow return of Confidence 

1969 broujifln a remarkable unprouement in the 
U.K. balance of payments, and two important 
parity chan(ie^ which have helped to calm the 
international monetary scene. 

But despite these fatwurable developments, and 
the exemption of Government BondsJrom 
term C.Cj. T., short bond yields on the 
31.V/ December I 9^>9 more than £1% 
hij^her than a year a^m. 


C.D.s 

The market has ^rown to «>vcr and may 

require some depositors to accept C^P.s more willingly as 
security to enable us m maintain the necessary liquidity. 

Local Authority Bonds 

There has been a tendency for issues to be made at 
unrealistic rates making it difficult to maintain the market in 
this paper. 

Bills of Exchange 

Widening margins on commercial bills have helped results, 
but sadly, due to continued credit restriction, first class bank 
bills are still not easily discountable and virtually not 
re-discountable except at the Bank of Pngland. 

Bonds 

A more Hcxible policy has resulted in iiicre.ised turnover and 
substantial variations in our Bond Holdings. 

Results 

l^ojitsarc increased to ^489,43i (1968 £433»5-0 
The portfolio is /^5m. less at year end than in 1968 and has 
generally been smaller this ye.ir due to shortage of funds and 
reduced government borrowing requirements. We are 


Bank rate up to 8% in February, unpruedentedly 
stringent monetary policy, inflation, high 
international interest rates and a new reluctance by 
the authorities to support the market, all these have 
conspired to keep bond prices down. Only at the 
very end of the year were there any signs of a 
firm-based return of confidence. 


pleased to have opened business with many new Overseas 
Banks but regret the disappearance of many British banking 
names, due to mergers, some of which we have known for 
more than too years. 

Dividends Recommended 

Final Ordinary 0-5% 

Interim 3% 

Total for 1969 i2.5%(r«X)8 11.761%) 

The rate of dividend is now equal to that paid before the 
recent increase in capital. 

Reserves 

jT400,000 has been transferred to General Reserve, which 
now totals f,2in. Published capital and reserves of the 
Company are now 030,484. 

New Director 

Shareholders will be asked ro rc-<:lrri 
Mr. I,W.K- Smith, who was recently 
appointed a Director. Mr. Smith, 
became Manager in 1968. Our thanks 
are due to him and the staff for their 
eflforts during the past year. 

John Glyn 



EXTRACT FROM THE ACCOUNTS AS AT 31st DECEMBER 1969 c 

CAPITAL and RESERVES 

6,030,484 

LOANS. DEPOSITS Etc. 

163,957,238 

CASH at BANKS and AMOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

2,699,432 

TREASURY and COMMERCIAL BILLS 

108,670,886 

STERLING and DOLLAR CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

15.538,799 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT and OTHER SECURITIES 

43,078,605 

BALANCE SHEET TOTAL 

£169,987,722 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY LTD., 24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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BACKGROUND TO THE NIGERIAN WAR 


Biafra: Britain’s Shame 

By Auberon Waugh and Suzanne 

Gronj6. 

Michael Joseph. ii 8 pages. 30 .S. 

The war with Biafra is over, but Nigeria 
is certain to stay in the news for a long 
time to come. These two books are—in 
very difTerent ways—essential reading 
for a thorough comprehension of the 
Nigerian situation. To say that no 
understanding of the war is possible 
without an understanding of the colonial 
history of the country has become a 
platitude, but the statement is nonethe¬ 
less true for that. And although the two 
books are very different in presentation, 
purpose and content, they both deal 
with the background to the war and, 
specifically, the British role. 

One does not have to read beyond the 
dustcover of “ Biafra : Britain’s Shame ” 
to appreciate this. It is a pro-Biafran, anti- 
British polemic and, as such, impressive. 
Mrs Cronjc and Mr Waugh are, 
perhaps, curious 'bedfellows, and one 
wonders how much their views on other 
issues overlap, but on Biafra at least 
they are at one. They write alternate 
chapters—Mrs Cronje in precise detailed 
prose studded with footnotes, Mr 
Waugh in a flow of.sustained invective. 

Although between them they cover a 
good deal of ground, there is much that 
they leave untouched. It will be many 
years before the full story of Britain’s 
part in the war is known, and while the 
British Government may well be 
acquitted on some charges, it .seems 
likely that a much greater complicity 
than is at present acknowledged will come 
to light. Nevertheless, some fairly 
startling charges are made. There are 
particular ones, such as the charge that 
in 1966 the American ambassador 
and the British High Commissioner in 
Lagos persuaded Colonel Gowon at the 
last minute to strike out of his speech 
the words announcing the dissolution of 
the federation ; and there arc general 
oi>es, such as the charge that the British 
were party to the crime of genocide. 
But it wpuld be a mistake to dismiss 
this book just because its charges are 
extreme. There is a danger that in the 
aftermath of the federal victory might 
will automatically be equated with 
right ; this book will help to keep the 
moral issues alive. 


The Administration of Nigeria, 1900 to 
i 960 ; Men, Methods and Myths 

By 1 . F. Nicolson. 

Oxford University Press. 334 pages. 45s. 

*‘Thc Administration of Nigeria, 1900 
to i960" is a very different work. But 
no one should be put off by the 
austerity of its presentation. Though 
detailed, learned and academic—it 
cannot l)e faulted on lhe.se count.s—it is 
every bit a.s readable as “Biafra: 
Britain’s Shame," and 'twice as effective. 

'Fhe book is chiefly remarkable for its 
reassessment of Lugard—conqueror, 
creator and proconsul of Nigeria. It 
places him firmly in the imperialist 
tradition—a man v/ho by his own 
confession thought it was “ the genius 
of our race to colorii.se, to trade and to 
govern " but whose administration “ was 
conceived in classic militaristic and 
authoritarian terms." Not only this, 
but the administration was irremediably 
biased against the south. “Only the 
north mactered," where Lugard 
endeavoured 

tr) preserve and strengthen the class struc¬ 
ture . . . deprecating the tendency of some 
missionaries to preach the equality nf men 
' which, however true from a doctrinal point 
of view, is apt to be mi.sapplicd by people in 
a low stogc of development and interpreted 
as an abolition of class distinction.’ 

The inhabitants of the southern coast, 
however, were regarded as cannibal 
pagans, and accordingly administered 
quite differently. 

The importance of Lugard’s attitudes 
and actions would have been marginal 
had they not had such a profound 
effect throughout Nigeria's colonial 
hi.story. But successive British admin¬ 
istrations pursued policies that were 
the direct heirs of Lugard’s prejudices 
and preconc.eptions. Indeed the myth 
of Lugard dominated Nigerian cplonial 
history in the most extraordinary way 
right up to the movement for independ¬ 
ence. The upshot was that even in i960 
the centrifugal forces were such that 
secession by one region or another was 
a strong possibility. 

The British therefore have much to 
answer for ; but de&pite Lugard their 
adnuinistration, as Mr Nicolson says, 
was “mostly good, with a few bad 
patches.” Their fault was their failure 
to provide Nigeria with thp cohesion 
that a nation-state needs. 


VIEW FROM THE INSIDE 

The Roman Gatholip^Chufch 
By John L. McKenzie; 

Weidcnfeld and Nicolson. (History of 
Religion.) 30Z pages, illustrated. 635. 

Picking up this volume in the History of 
Religion series, noticing that the author 
is a Jesuit and a professor at Notre Dame 
University, Indiana, and turning over the 
illustrations, which are utterly convein- 
tional (St Peter’s, Corpus Christi, Lourdes, 
the Emperor Constantine, a crusader 
knight, Raphael, Bernini, a mission school 
in Africa), the reader may merely lament 
that this kind of exercise is nowadays 
more expensive than in the good old days 
of Ronald Knox and Evelyn Wau^h. 

How wrong that first impression is. 
And how silly of the publishers not to 
make it clearer by tlieir physical presen¬ 
tation that the words “candidly” and 
“ personal" in the blurb really do deter¬ 
mine the tone of the book. For we have 
here a very well informed survey of con- 
temporaty Catholicism, with special 
emphasis on the United States and with 
a.st()nishingly little histcuy—V at a moment 
of hi.story wlien a knowledge of the past 
seems to indicate almo.st nothing of the 
future of Roman Catholicism.” 

Professor McKenzie is very far from 
l)eing an ecclesiastical skinhead, yet in the 
course of hi.s deitailed discussion the 
impression grows on one that he laughs at 
bishops, distru.sts their arbitrary power, 
and actively dislikes the way m which 
even these prelates are appointed and con¬ 
trolled by aged and reactionary Italians. 
One .sentence shows the atmosphere of 
an iii.sidcr’s contempt. “ The delays in 
Roman processes are sometimes madden¬ 
ing, but nothing else is expected from 
the Roman Curia.” 

All this is, no doubt, coloured by a 
Jesuit's traditional superiority to the local 
bishops (“ so rarely is a theologian of 
distinction appointed to a see that one 
is safe in concluding that learning has a 
low quotient of value in tlie qualifica¬ 
tions ") and also by the extraordinary 
completeness of. an American bishop’s 
control o\er all who are not members of 
religious orders exempt from his jurisdic¬ 
tion (“ he owns the property of his diocese 
us the ordinary citizen owns his house”). 
But Father McKenzie's dislikes are nowa¬ 
days shared by many Catliolics who are 
not Jesuits and not Americans. 

When he moves on to discuss the sub¬ 
stance of worship and faith, he shows 
that there is now less insistence on 
uniformity than at any time since the 
Protestant Reformation, however loudly 
Pope Paul may lament. The priesthood 
and sacraments are examined with a 
courage that would have delighted 
Martin Luther. Father McKenzie refers 
to the theory of “grace as something 
which can be administered or transfused 
by any sacramental action ” as a 
“ popular belief ” that “ appears to have 
lost ground suddenly and widely.” 

He is aware of the dangers to the 
institutional life of the church. Why 
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independent international 
monthly 


editor Jon Kimche 


*Special Mediterranean February 
number now on sale ; 

L. Aeimovi6 on the Yugoslav concern 
for an independent Mediterranean, a 
report from Morocco on King Hassan's 
claim to leadership, and one from 
Tunis on the economic background to 
the succession to Bourguiba; Neville 
Brown reports on bi-nationalism under 
stress in Cyprus, and Gaspard on Pan- 
Arabism after Rabat, 

For the first time Boris Guriei gives 
a detailed documented account of the 
ideological struggle inside the Kremlin 
which preceded the Soviet-Egyptian 
alliance. 

Six pages of documents on recent 
US, Soviet and Israeli policy, a major 
book review on Arab socialism, etc 
From New Middle East 68 Fleet Street, 
London EC4 5 shillings in the UK or 
$1 25 for single copies, f3 per annum, 
$10 in Middle East, $15 in the US by 
air 


International 
Monetary Issues 

Ncu-insiilutional cuiiuncnts 
3 times monthly. 

Editor : Gabriel Aloii, 

P.O.H. 1313, HAIEE. 

" The German revaluation means a 
profit of about $1 bn p.a. to the 
German economy at the expense of 
the international economy, as German 
dollar export prices partly increased, 
dollar import puces partly dropped ; 
this profit is only partly passed on to 
the German consumer, means extra 
profits for German firms (check invest¬ 
ment chances)—-Money always 
preserves its nominal value Goods 
are produced to be consumed This 
dichotomy makes it necessary to 
reformulate all existing theory, denies 
any equilibrium model—Had South 
Africa reduced gold output from 
1,000 to 5CX) tons, its free market 
price might have gone up to $100 per 
ounce; South Africa's dollar income 
would have gone up from $1,000 mn to 
$1,5CX) mn p.a.—The St Louis compu¬ 
tations of fiscal v. monetary policies 
compare stock items (money) with 
flows (government income or 
expenses) without any adjustment. 

Airpnail Supply: Europe DM80, 
elsewhere DM96. 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES : 

New York: Inta, 1560, Broadway. 

(212) 581-3755. London: Publishing & 
Distributing 177 Regent Street. 

REG 6534. 


'.lioiiltl (u'oplc go to Mavs io often if tiiey 
ait* no longer eonvinred that it is a ser¬ 
vice to them rather like the service the 
office provides? ,\oi for the preach¬ 
ing, he explains acidlv : nor Ijecause 
e'ei\ congic'gation is a model of charitv. 
Ihil it is important to note tiie two most 
positive jiomi.s vvlirch he makes. I'ir.st, 
“ tlieMloL^v is errteririi' a period <if reviv.d 
(omparahle to the golden ages." All the 
self-i I itical fenneni is the le.sull of .i new 
mtell(‘ctual vigour in Roman (Catholicism. 
Sei ond. llieie are the .saints, f ather 
,\I( Ki ri/ie is honest aixurt them, too, even 
.ihoui Lovola w'lio fourrded the Je.suits ; 
hut it IS eviderrt that while it ‘‘till breeds 
saints the Roman (’athrdic Clhurih will 
not lack disciples 

THE GREAT BORE 

Marc Isaiiibard Brunei 

Ifv Paul (’lemcnts. 

J.(ni^?nan\. ■jh'-, pages, illu.straied. h;)S. 

Iliunel rniveisitv eonmieinorates the 
greatest rurgirreer of the mneteenllr cerr- 
tiny, Isarnbai’d Kingdom Brunei, and thi.s 
vear rhe decision will be taken whether or 
not it IS possible t(» br ing bark bis master- 
[liece. tlie (neat from the f'alkland 

Islarrds. But it wa.s bis father, the subject 
<»f this excellent liiogiapby, who invented 
the t\[je of engine tliat powered thi.s hist 
screw-projrelled ship to cross the Atlantic. 
J he .son's fame has outstrippetl that of 
his father', though their careers overlapped 
and for m.iiiv veats the .son heljred tire 
father m the ioiistiuction of the first 
tunnel imtlei the d’liames, v\’hicli came to 
lie called the (heal Bore. It was openc'd 
in ilkj;;, the Near th.il saw the launching 
of his son’s ship at Jhistol. 

Ml' elements has w'rittcn the first 
biography of Brunei .senior in definitive 
detail. It mav not be so readable a book 
as Roll's life of Ihnnel junior jiublisbed 
I'i vears ago, and It suBeis from lack of 
4 ule()iiaie referenec.s, but it i.s a serious, 
well reseaK’lied book making ma.Nimum 
Use of Bruners diaries and tire .spccihca- 
tioiis of his mnumeralile patents. It sliould 
cerlainK estalilish the inipoitance of a 
man who is haidlv less rcniarkahle as an 
in\ entoi than his son. 

His versatility and breadth of interest 
in CNerything save religion and nionev are 
astonislnrig in these davs of sfieciali.sation. 
HaidK has he reached the United States 
as a refugee from the French Revolution 
than lie is designing a building for the 
iiation’.s Uapiti)! (fortunately the design 
was rejected, the building looking even 
uglier than the present one). Within a 
few weeks of landing in England he filc.s 
his first patent for a duplicating machine. 
Eighteen years of his life were spent con¬ 
struct ing the T'harnes tunnel between 
Rotlierliitlve and Wapping tlirough wliich 
the railway rattles today. Mr (Elements 
describes its slow progress, interrupted by 
flooding and bankruptcy, poisonous gases 
and the usual hazards of such pioneering 
undertakings, until what The Times called 
“ tliis dark and precarious grubbery" 


\vas opened u> the world in its builder's 
fiCj\Tnty*blKtli year. 

Siiice this book was written steps have 
b^ taken that willji^ake Brupers name 
better known. He earned his reputation 
by l^ing the first inventor to use steam- 
powered machine tools for the purpose of 
nus.s production, in this ca.se blocks for 
the [(•pe> ;incl pulleys of sailing ships. It 
is now hoped that, under tlie aegis of the 
Socieiv for .Xautiial Research, his block- 
mills in Portsmouth dockyard will become 
a technological museum to bouse 
niacliiner’y of historical importance. It 
Is scarcclv an exaggeration to .say that 
uithonr Brunei's filocks, and without Jiis 
invention of the Wellington front for the 
.11 my, ’Fiafalgar and Waterloo might not 
have been won. 

THE ESKIMO 

Hunters of tlic Northern Icc 

Bv Ricliarcl K. .Vcl.son. 

(htiju r^ity of Chuaeo Press, pages, 

ill list lated. yt^s. 

A lot of exiiting things will be lKip[)enmg 
111 Ala.ska in these foming veins, and not 
all t)f tlieni will necessarilv be iieneficial 
to the inliabitanls, whether luiiiian or 
animal. It is no doubt tins tbongbi wbicb 
imjrelled tlie publi.sliers to biing out .so 
specialist a work as “llunteis of the 
Nor them lee." T he Eskimo are few in 
mmil)er and Iiiglilv vulnerable lo the 
.ulvaiue of western eivilisalion. How does 
a people whose eultnr'e Iras been liased on 
hnnling the loi'al mammals withstand the 
(mslaught of industrial teclinokrgy, and 
pieNeive a national identity / Mr .Nelson 
suggests no ansvveis, hut he does record in 
gieat tielail how the Eskimo of Wain- 
wright, in north-west Al.iska, have been 
follow'ing some of their traditional jrur.suits 
ujr lo this critical nioinenl. He spent a 
winter and a summer among them in the 
imd-nrlSo.s, and hunli'd with them on tlic 
ice of the Arctic Ocean. He learnt .soriic- 
lliing of their experti.se in travelling over 
.sea iie and in hunting the animals -.seals, 
whales, walrus, .sea birds, fox and bear - - 
lor which it i.s an important part of the 
environment. It is here that the genius 
of the Eskimo is clearly Inouglit out. lie 
takes few lisk.s, Mr Xel.son insists, because 
danger provides no .spur for him in the 
wav it does for .some whites. He knows 
just how far lie can g(’, though the 
inexperienced white probably thinks he 
has gone much too far. 

None of this will last long, it seems. 
.Since fir.st contact with whites in the last 
centiny, the 'kill and knowledge of these 
Eskimo began to degenerate. Now both 
are disappearing fa.st, because schooling 
IS not oriK removing from the children 
the opportunity of acquiring them, but is 
also iinpianting ideas of leading quite 
orher lives. It is to be deplored ? Mr 
Nel.son does not get .sentimental about it. 
But fie makes an excellent point ; 

After more than a century of teaching the 

Eskimo to live like ourselves, wc should now 

turn about and ask what w'c may learn from 

him. 

(Continued on pajie f)T 
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1M8 Alcoa helped design lightweight 
aluminium tube trains for underground 
transport systems As the world’s 
leading aluminium company, Alcoa is 
a vital part of the current transporta¬ 
tion revolution 


1960 The convenient tear-off feature 
for opening cans has been one of 
Alcoa's most popular developments 
Today a wide variety of food is 
available in containers with these 
easy-open aluminium tops And 


1909 We're proud of Alcoa's part in 
man's Journey to the moon Eagle, the 
first manned spacecraft to land on 
the moon, was an aluminium structure 
embodying many of Alcoa’s inno¬ 
vations Today we're only the world's 



Sometimes a business 
has troubie defining 
its probiem untii Aicoa 
comes up with the 
solution. 


We’re constantly 
Introducing aluminium 
to businesses that 
have never used it 
before. 


Give some thought 
as to how Alcoa* 
Aluminium could fit 
into your planning, 
your future, 
your community. 

*Trademark 


For Innovattone in aluminium, 
consider Alcoa fireL 


QALCOA 


Alcoa s subsidiary is 
Alcoa of Great Britain 
Alcoa House Oroitwich Worcestershire 


Why do Dunloii^ 
goiiig round 


You might well ask. After all, we’ve been in racing and rallying longer than 
anyone else. From our first victory in 1889, in a bicycle race, to Jackie Stewart's World Drivers’ 
Championship, 1969. 

These days, our hits are in Formulas 1 and 2, touring cars, sports cars, hill climbs, 
rallies and motorcycle races. They make other people an immpressive shade S 

of green. Take last year; first place in 51 international races, and six classic ^ jS 

international rallies, like the Monte Carlo and the East African Safari. Not counting 
purely domestic events. And we've won every motorcycle Grand Prix / 

over the last six years. 

We spend so much time and effort on the circuits because there's no 
better, quicker, tougher test of tyres. One stiff rally like the Monte Carlo, 
where conditions range from dry roads to deep snow to black ice, • 

tells us more in a few hours than other methods tell us in months. 

Racing and rallying gave you our wet weather compounds. ^ 

Our new SP Sport and f).75 Groundhog tyres, with 
deep centre drainage channels. And a boost for the balance 
of payments; 75% of our racing production tyres 
go in export 

That’s why we go round 

in circuits. They keep us in _i 2k 

circulation. 
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These people are negoliatinj 


It's true. The street is becoming a conference 
table. 

People who don’t have a share in the prosperity 
that surrounds them want an opportunity to have that 
share. 

And when they feel there’s no hope of getting 
that chance any other way, they turn to violence. 
And they expect to realize something by their 
actions. 

As for the people who do have a share, too many 
of them are granting token concessions merely to pre¬ 
vent that violence. Instead of correcting the cause of it. 

The result is, we’ve been dignifying force and de¬ 


struction. Instead of dignifying men. 

We don’t think it has to be this way. 

What men reasonably want is an opportunity tc 
be able to prosper through their own efforts. And the 
knowledge that their prosperity will not be vulnerable 
to attack. 

We believe the two can be accomplished at the 
same time. Because by giving men a chance to share ir 
the wealth that surrounds them, you give them the dt 
sire to protect that wealth. Not destroy it. 

That chance can come through business expanc 
ing to create more and better consumer goods. Mon 
and better jobs. And in so doing, more opportunities 



Vora better way of Kfe. 


I ^or people to gain a stake in that expansion. 

! Through lOS alone, almost a million families 
I in more than 100 countries throughout-the free 
! "lorld have gained a stake in the prosperity that sur¬ 
rounds them. By investing in businesses throughout the 
World. 

To date, their combined investment totals more 
than U.S. $2,000,000,000. Much of it coming from 
people sharing ownership for the first time. 

From this, businesses tltfoughout the world are 
receiving fresh flows of capital. Economies of mtire 
nations are btipg strengthened. And people are living 
3 lot better ^an they did. 


Right now, lOS does business on six continents- 
in mutual funds (unit trusts), banking, investment 
banking, insurance and property. 

It's profitable business. Profitable for us. Profit¬ 
able for the people who invest through us. 

Our goal is to do business in every country of the 
free world, and to ^ve more people than ever the op¬ 
portunity to share in its prosperity. 

You might my we’ll be negotiating 
for a better way of lifie. 

I.O.S„ LTO. (CANADA) 

EXECUTIVE MANCH OmCE. IK EUE »E LAUSANNE. GENEVA. EWITZBELAND 
INVESTOllS OVEItSEAS SEE VICES (UK.) LIMITED 
23 UrPEE EEOOK STEEET, LONDON W. I 
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Continued frojn pa^e 44 

On j)()ints of detail, niisprinl.s are odclK 
numerous, some frequently used proper 
names are misspelt, and the one map is 
inadequate. But the oljscr\ation is careful 
and accurate ; some useful specialist 
material like Eskimo sea ice tcrminolog\ 
is made accessible ; and the presentation 
is clear. 'I'his is .i documeiir that will 
have lasting value. 


MOVIE SURGEON 

Kiss Kiss Bang Bang 
by Pauline Kael. 

Colder and Boyars, 404 pages. 30.S. 

There are two reasons for publishing a 
book of film reviews. 'I’he practical one 
is that television is gorged w'ith old 
movies, and it is interesting to compare 
reactions with the stimulating and 
opinionated Mrs Kael. In addition to the 
long reviews there are slH3it sharp note.s 
on 280 other films all written with the 
artistry, zest, and skill with the scalpel, of 
the best New Yorker (where she is film 
critic) tradition. But there is more to Mrs 
Kael than sl>listic tiicworks. She has an 
encyclopaedic knowledge of film histoiy, 
film-makcr.s and, what is unusual among 
critics, film-making, which enables her to 
distinguish between the contribution of 
the script-writers, actors and director as 
she does with great success in the review 
of Bonnie and Clyde. The permanent 
worth of the book is that tlie analysis of 
any particular film, even if the reader has 
not seen it, is part of a consistent critical 
attitude. I'his is not .set out anywhere as 
a formal credo or aesthetic of the cinema, 
and can best be undcrstootl from the 
long piece on the making r.f I'he Choup, 
which describes the interaction of art and 
commerce with depTes.sing precision : 

Under inr>rl(’rn pmeiue lion i oncfitioiis, the 

key ligures in mo\ who (in this 

film were iht* writcr-produrcr and the 

dircftoi, arr l>ll^inf'^.s^U’n who t laim the* 
and latitude ol tin- Rrnius-artist 

role. 

Not that the young anti-commercial film¬ 
makers get any longer .shrift. Pieteasitru 
is demolished wherever it arises. 


LAST BUT ONE 

My Life and Times: Octave Nine, 7.946- 
^953 

By Compton Mackenzie. 

Chatto and Windus, 325 page.s. 45s. 

Sir Compton reverses the natural order 
of things: every year, on his birthday, 
he makes a present to the world of another 
instalment of his autt^biography. I'his 
one covers the years of his age from 63 
to 70, in the course of which he deploys 
an energy and an ac^mplishment tliat 
would do credit to twice as many years 
of another man at the height of his 
physical powers ; all this against rhe back¬ 
ground of pain and, towards the end, the 
loss of the sight of one eye and incipient 
cataract in the other : against the back¬ 


ground, too, of constant money worries, 
since he wa.s always one to spend what 
lit* earned and to enjoy the process. 

1'he main theme of this volume i.s the 
writing of a histor>- of the pari playeil 
in the war l)v the Indian which 

led It) oNer 50,000 miles of travel and to 
the at quisition <»f almost as many friends 
and a lasting enlliusia.sin for the sulqect. 
He has already written a hook about the.se 
ira\eJs, but tiicrc is no harm in having 
rhe present versitm inserted in the corpus 
of liis life. Once hack, it is the ini.xliirc 
as before : novels, tra\'el;., |)()ll>oilci.s, 
Scottish nationalisiu, .sciatica, speeches and 
battles witJi the Inland Revenue, plus two 
surprises, one ple.isant and rhe other not : 
his kniglithoocl and the threat of blind¬ 
ness. I'hc latter peisuatletl even him to 
cut hack his activities to .noujc flight 
extent ; hut 17 vear.s later, in the last 
words of this i)ook, he prays that lii.s eyes 
will hold out and allow him to finish the 
last Octave (due a year hence) in which 
he hopes to add a Coda up U) ifiyo. All 
of Us w"!io have enjoyed nine animal 
jdca.sures sav “ Amen " in rliat. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Hco.nomic Ati as of Ontario, lidiicd by W. C 
IJcan. Toronto Unirt-rsity Prew. t-ondnn 

()\{ord Unirersity il3 ', i;,.n. 

'Ihe first thiuK lhat will sl.'-ikr anydiic about 
this bi^autifully jirodmcd atlas is its prut*. I'iiis 
is bound to rostrirt its salos to libraries and 
institutions. But for lliosr wlio can afford it or 
who liavL* acu’ss to it. Professor W. C.'. Dean 
of ibr L'ni\(TsUy ol 'roronto, .miidiriK a ]jro- 
fcssioiial Icarii, lias pnidmcd a iomprrhciisivi* 
soi io-(‘4 (inoniK sijr\'cv ol a boonuajL,^ Canadian 
Ijrovinn*. As usual ni i*\ onoinu atlases, imn h 
of Its siatistKul jiiforniation j.s out ol datr ; 
rifViTlhclt'ss It j.irovidcs a framework witliin 
wlmii buMinrsMiji'n and others can Kct a .i^ood 
idea ot where to direit their reseanh into 
maikels, liiiiltlinK sites and labour ,su]>f>lies. 
(inmiiiL; Irom an idi'a m i<;bi - tlie year of 
(he last major Canadian census -to the lom- 
pletion of its fai tuul content in January 1968, 
the atlas Is the result of an inren.se resean h 
elfoit sponsored jointly by the Ont.Trio Koverii' 
ment and the IJnnersjty of 'loronto. 'I'he ehief 
(arloRrapher, (ieoffrey J. \latthews, has shown 
a keen sense ol (olour and map pres<*nlalioii 
and introdiHes several fresh ideas, ini hiding, 
at the end of each , hapter, a |>late of maps or 
graphs "‘howmn a synthesis of pret edim; 
material. Interesting items inelude a day-night 
breakdown of Toronto's population and the 
permanent resident es of summer »ottage 
owners throughout the prosiiue. Cannpleiely 
bilingual in Preiit h and Hnglish, the atlas 
certainly sets a model for others of its kind. 

'I'hi: Lanui!A(iil of .Aviation. By W. S. Barry. 
Chatto and lrVindus/fi/t(J. ih8 paees. 30s. 

This is a revised, ujidated ami in .some ways 
more sophisticated \er.sion of a book that was 
first published in 1962 : useful if you want to 
know the difference betwei n a parallel and a 
non-intersecting runway ; how silencers work on 
jet engines ; what an ainraft load sluv't looks 
like ; how air fares are caKulaled ; the srirt 
of jargon air irews talk among themselves while 
getting briefed before the passengers eorne on 
hoard ; and the kind of patter they use (of 
should use) dealing with customers aiross the 
counter. There is also a soothingly reassuring 
transcript of jets being'' talked down into Heath¬ 
row aiTport. Developed from the BBC's English 
by Radio service. 

Thf World's War.ships. (4th edition, revist^d.) 
By Raymond V. B. Blackman. Macdonald. 159 
pages, including illustrations, ^os. 


Bell’s 
Econonfe 




A series eHifM by R. 0 . Bikhanan 

' " , r-'T"; 


Geography and Economk*.$ 

MICHAEL CHISHOLM 33s 

An Historical IntrcKluction to the 
Economic Geography of Great Britain 
WILFRED SMITH 35s 

Agricultural Geography 

L. J. SYMONS 33s 

Greater London : 

An ItuJustrial Geography 
J E. MARTIN 40s 

An Economic (Geography 
of East Africa 

A. M. O'CONNOR 36s 

Yugoslavia : 

Patterns of Economic Activity 
F E. IAN HAMILTON 42s 


In preparation ; .studies ol tin* Bnti.sh irrm 
.ind sheet iiiclu.stiy sim <’ 1 II 40 (ready 
April), M.iJasa, South .Miu.i, West .Xfrii a, 
Br.i/il. C.iilbheaii .Aiueiii a, F-'raine and the 
fi.slu'rie.s t*l r.urope. A.sk to g(* on out mailing 
liM (i. Bi ll ,iTid .Sons, I) Portugal St . J.ondon, 
VN C'j h11 -.|o", (iHo')' 


Bell 


Value Added Tax 

A repoit by the National Lumomu 
Developim iu Offne whu h eKammes the 
implitations ol a value added tax and dencribes 
Its general ( haructeristu s I ht‘re are sections 
t)ii tlie ( hanging strut lure ((f L K. taxation and 
on expellemes of European (ountries that haM- 
recentlv introduced this ioim of taxation. 

IIS. (by post ns. lod.i 


A Guide to Electronic 
Data Communications 

A layman's guide tti data eounriuim ations, a 
I omparisoo of systems and advue on liow pj 
evaluate whether data ((umminications tun 
help to improve effir iem y .and profitability in 
day-to-day operations. 13s. (by post 13s. 5 d.) 


Management Training 
in the Distributive Trades 

A pra< tical introduction to the theory of 
inanagement training and education in the 
distributive trades, this report contains features 
that will be pertinent and of use to all 
businesses. 98. (by post 9s. 6d.) 


Frrir af fitics (pleane rpeeify subieei's) are avatlahle 

from /let MoJcHiy'/t Stationery OJf - .... 

f/omc. Holtiorn Viaduct, London 




ce. PSAiSCO), Atlantic 






(MliFftniineiit pnbllcattonN ran br 
bowglit frum tlie Uoverniiient Boek- 
•iluipb In London tiiost ordegit to 
P.O, Box 54H». RKl). KilltilMritli. 
Cardiff, BHfaot. Mmiclieater, Vlmi- 
ingham and Bristol, or thfough 
any boolnollrr 
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The real water problem 



At first sight Britain a 

devclupin^ water shortaKf. Iatii 
in normal .summers water is slioir 
in lisscxj Wales and the midlands, 
Water boards are mcetiriR increas- 
ins; resi.stance to their proposals 
to flood one valley in tiorth Wales 
after another. .\nd thi* problem nf 
pollution is increa.sirig n.s well as 
bixoming more widely recognised. 
Yet there is plenty of water avail¬ 
able. Of the 36 ijiches of water 
that fall every year, only live are 
collected and used. The quc.stion 
i.s whether the existing structure of 
the water industry i.s suitable for 
Britain’s .steadily growing ni-ed.s or 
whether a major revision in it is 
e.s.sential. 

(,)f the three .main u.scs (domestic, 
industrial, agricultural), dome.stic 
con.sumption has been griming lh(‘ 
most slowly—at .some 2% a year. 
Admittedly, this is faster than the 
jx^pulation growth, but that is Ics-s 
a determining factor than rht' 
standard of living. As people get 
richer they u.sr more water—or 
rather their cars, garden.s, etc, do. 
But the overall figure for the 
growth of domestic water con- 
tnimplion conceals a problem. 
People are moving into the big 
conurbations of the midlands and 
the south-east where water .sup¬ 
plies are already under pressure. 
'I'hese are also the areas where 
there is lea.st land available for 
flooding to make new re.ser\'oir.s. 
Industrial demand i.s rising faster 
—•at a full 3% a year; ami indus¬ 
try now lakes considerably moie 
water than domestic con.sumer.s. 
Astonisthingly large quantities of 
water are required in industry. 
After use much of it is badly 
polhiti’d, hut is iievertheles.s dis¬ 
charged back into the rivers from 


w'hich it has been taken. I'o make 
one pint of beer takes 18 pints of 
water; 200 tons of water are 
needed to forge one ion of steel. 
The pian.s and supplies of a w'ater 
board can bo thrown badly our 
if the board suddenly ha.s to .sup¬ 
ply a major new indu.strial cus¬ 
tomer. Thi.s has happened in 
parts of Wales, giving rise to 
regular shortages, and forcing the 
authorities to use ob.solcie and 
inadequate storage facilities, like 
the reservoir in tlie Rhondda Fach 
valley, where the darn recently 
began to crumble. 

Agricultural con.sum‘ption is ri.sing 
fastest of all, though it is still 
.small at .some 500 mn gallons a 
day, or around lo'V. of the total. 
Most European countries use con- 
.siderably more water for irrigat¬ 
ing their crops in summer than 
doits Britain. But demand in 
Britain is quickly catching up. By 
i<)8u it could haw reached 
750 ,mn gallons per day, with 
(unlike industrial demand) a 
massive concentration on the sum¬ 
mer peak. 

'rherc are .several ways in which 
these growing clemand.s can be 
met. But ail require a policy 
developed on a national scale. 
Meanwhile the industry .still pre- 
.serves much of its iqth century 
localised structure. There are still 
270 water boards (thiTv were 
1,000 ill 1945). There is no 
national water grid to di.stribute 
water from areas of siirjdus to 
those of .shortage. There are five 
separate ministries ilabblitig in 
their own areas of responsibility. 
Hitherto inve.stmeiit has been 
planned by each board .separately 
for its own area. Aiiti-pollulioii 
rhea.sures are impo.ssible to 


Old-fashioned and inefficient 

co-ordinate. Even the Water 
Re.soiirce.s Hoaid, the only national 
body (covering England and 
Wales), has jiowers only to 
conduct research and urge its pet 
solutions on to the local boards. 
The W'ater industry, in other 
words, is now' at an earlier stage 
of the same process that has, 
since the war, transformed first 
the electricity and now the gas 
industries from local utilities into 
national industries. 

More reservoirs? 

The traditional method of increas¬ 
ing water supply is simply to 
build more reservoirs near the 
consumers. This gets round the 
worry of pollution. The rain water 
is pure and is only used once. 
But it i.s expensive in terms of 
both money and land. At least 
too new reservoirs would need to 
be built over the next 30 years 
to keep pace with domestic 
demand alone. This would mean 
flooding about 60,000 acres of 
land. Opposition from conserva¬ 
tionists would intensify, and the 
inhabitants of the flooded valleys 
would have to be given massive 
compensation. Although only 
0.2% of England and Wales (i.e. 
75,000 acres: 117 sq miles) has 
dready been flooded for reservoirs 
at various times, the true impact 
is greater than this. The sites 
must nece^rily be valleys. These 
arc alitiost invariably good fann¬ 
ing land, spots of natural beauty 


or both. Accordingly new .source.s 
of water supply arc now urgently 
needed. 

Of the various possibilities, bar¬ 
rages across river mouths are the 
most favoured .solution among 
conservationists and with the 
Water Re.sources Board ii.sclf. 
These would shut off the* fre.sh 
water estuaries from the sea and 
u.se them as reserv'oir.s. A num¬ 
ber of schemes are being con- 
siflrred- to build barrages acroji.s 
Morecambe Bay, and the estuaries 
of the Solway, Wash and Dee. 
Pilot studies favour Morecambe 
Bay as the most likely to go 
ahead. A decision will have to 
be taken by 1972, and the project 
could be finished by 1977. 
Barrage schemes are the only w'ay 
of creating new reservoirs and 
providing desirable .social ameni¬ 
ties at the .same time. No land 
is lost. Nor is the environment 
greatly upset. The c.stuarie.s 
become pleasant lakes .suitable for 
sailing and fishing; and the bar¬ 
rages themselves can be used as 
motorways. Under the proposed 
Morecambe Bay scheme the new 
lake would have a surface of 
30 sq miles, and up to 15,000 
acres of new land could be 
brought into agricultural produc¬ 
tion. It has been estimated that, 
the barrage could bring social 
benefits worth £8 mn. Opposition 
to the scheme .should be quite* 
small. 

But there are some big .snag.s. 
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All the barrage sites are in the 
north and are, of course, coastal. 
The water would have to be 
pumped up from sea level and 
the costs of transporting the water 
inland could be prohibitively high. 
I'he pipelines to reservoirs or 
to the sources of the rivers to b<- 
regulated would certainly cost 
more than the barrages them¬ 
selves. The individual water 
boards affected might jib at the 
investment. 

If barrages were to prove hop<‘- 
lessly uneconomic or impractical, 
anodier possibility is putting sea¬ 
water through nuclear desalina¬ 
tion plants. At the moment 
though, desalination costs work 
out around 6s a 1,000 gallons, as 
against the average water cost 
in Britain of 'ts 6d. But new 
methods of flash distillation and 
low pressure boiling are being 
developed that could bring the 
price more into line. Several 
nuclear desalination plants are 
already operating successfully in 
the Middle East, and in Britain 
the Atomic Energy Authority is 
developing a plant that could 
produce mn gallons a day 
of top quality water. 7 'here is 
still a chance that ihr proce.ss 
could be profitable in this eoiiniry 
if it was used strictly to regiilait* 
rivers rather than as a source of 
direct supply. There would be 
great .savings as it would be 
needed for only a few months of 
the year. For the rest of the time 
—unlike conventional plant—it 
could be shut off without expense. 
But whether barrages or desalina¬ 
tion are ever used or not, there 
is no doubt that rivers are now 
emerging as the major source of 
new water supplies. There are 
three conditions to their successful 
use: the river flows need to be 
regulated more closely ; the pro¬ 
portion of effluent (i.e. used 
water) in the river needs to be 
watched ; and more stringent '.mii- 
|>ollution measures are needt cl. It 
is because the existing ■27*1 water 
author!tie.s are unable t<i cope 
with problems of this order.indi¬ 


vidually that bigger boards and 
more centralised authority ar< 
now needed. 

Becau.se of the possibilitie.s offere<l 
by rivers, it is already considered 
old-fashioned and inefficient to 
use reservoirs merely as itora.ge 
tanks. Using reservoirs^ instead, to 
regulate the flow of rivct:s woRld 
mean that fewer than 50 n^ 
ones would be needed in the fore- 
.secablc future. Instead of being 
piped direct from the reservoir, 
the water in such a scheme is 
dclivcR’d by the river to where 
it is needed, and then purified 
and distributed from there. Tlu" 
purpose of the n'servoirs is to 
maintain the river level during 
a time of drought; and to dilute 
the effluent down to a tolerable 
level. 

Drink it again 

In the River Trent cflhicnt now 
constitutes over 40“,. of the water 
in the river flowing under the 
Trent Bridge. By 1983 this per¬ 
centage could be 70"., in a dry 
year; and in most rivers 23''.. 
will be iKirmal. Effluent con¬ 
centration in rivers is <1 jiroblem 
for two rea.«m.s. I'he river itself 
become.s a health hazard. And 
much of the effluent is likely 
to be polluted (i.e. contain harm¬ 
ful chemicals; and henc<’ be 
unusable for vvater .supply. Yet, 
this pollution factor apart, efflu«’ni 
can easily be purified and re-used 
Indeed industry already takes 
■much of its water from rivers, but 
up to now there has been sinnig 
re.s'i.stance to using .sew'age or fac¬ 
tory effluent for dome.slic cori- 
.siimption. There arc exceptions 
however. Much of the water drunk 
in London includes purified 
effluent from Oxford and Read¬ 
ing. Domestic consumption of 
water is now reckoned to include 
some ;)00 mn gallons a day of 
water that has already been used. 
As rivers arc more extensively 
used as a .source of water .supply, 
thi.s figure i.s expected to rise to 
2,200 mgd by the end of this 
century. 



T/irx n99d chanmg up first 



Modern t i c h 11 1 (| 11 (' s for 
“re-cycling" water aie «-flirier)t 
and cheap. But then* are draw- 
back.s. I'he water is ot :ui iiiferioi 
quality. 'Fhe ))ollniion level of 
the rivers must be rigrrrousiy con¬ 
trolled. ICven then there is th<‘ 
risk that ih«' punfying process may 
not be r’lrirrely <‘fliereirt. .Slight 
residues of birth control pills have 
been tui'ning up in I.o»nlon\ water 
as well as traces ol 1)1 ) J 

On close in.speciioii iherefoie the 
es.sential problem facing the water 
industry at the moment is not 
the search, for new supplies to 
men ri.sing demand. After ail, 
Britain is .scarcely a dry country. 
It is how to ifeliver this extra 
water without having it |Krliut<cl. 
If rivers, rather than a network 
of re.scrvoirs and pipeline.s, are t(; 
become the main srrurce of rndu.s- 
trial and domestic water, they 
mu.st first be cleaned up. 

Re.spon.s-ibility for keeping tin 
rivers clean rests with the river 
authoriric.s. They are supposed to 
ensure that the effluent ihat is 
poured into the rivers (at tire ran- 
of 2,500 mgd) i.s free from harm¬ 
ful pollution. 'Phe worst pollution 
comes from industty ; sewage pre¬ 
sents no real jirobleni. Not rloes 
domestic waste, except for th<- 
mounting quanrity of deuTgent 
included in it. 

When a factory draws off water 
from a river it has to apply f(»r 
a licence from the river authority, 
and the kind of pollution |)enni.s- 
siblc is then negotiated. 'I'he 
authorities have a ina.s.s of legi.s- 
lalion to back them up. But in 
practice the letter of the law is 
seldom enforced, and many of the 
smaller authorities find themselves 
having to make coni;c*.s.sions. 

As a result many rivers are badly 
polluted. The 'I'reru i.s the wont 
example. I hcre the high concen¬ 


tration of effluent i.s .so badly 
|)olluted (hat none of it can be 
le-used for doni<*sric con.sumption ; 
It IS .ill .sheer waste. Obviou.sly 
industrial firms caiinor just .stop 
using i-ivers as their drain.s. But 
river authorities could in.sist that 
all wutei discharged is of a (|uality 
ilian can be re-purified by normal 
pioces.si's without leaving a trace 
of |)olluti()ii. If this situation 
coulcl be reached it would not 
then matter what concentration 
of effluent was flowing in a river; 
all of it couhl be used. 

I’or the coining half century there¬ 
fore the problem of Britain's 
water supply boils down to two 
things The siiiicture of the indus¬ 
try mu.st be revised and a national 
grid, perhaps an extension of the 
present Water Resources Board, 
should i)e established. This would 
open «he way to the u.se of bar- 
lages, desalination, and generally 
a more flexible natioririi policy. 
The pre.sent water bodrd.s, cot- 
porations and companir.s (which 
between them have a turnover of 
(tver Ilioo mn a year) can only 
co-operate with each <)ther and 
with the river authorities through 
the Ministry of Hou.ring and Local 
fJovrnimeni That is fine for a 
.serv^ice titility, but the system is 
(|iiite unable to work in national 
terms and to benefit from the 
iTonomies of co-ordinated de¬ 
velopment and long range plan¬ 
ning. It i.s also anomalous that 
there .should be an artificial 
dividiug line between those who 
are responsible for water flowing 
in rivers and those who look after 
it when in pipes or reservoirs; The 
.sooner water is recognised as a 
single commodity, wherever it is, 
the better. For only then can the 
second main problem be tackled 
effectively. This i.s the prevention 
of pollution of water, from the 
moment it falls as rain until it 
reaches the sea—or the consumer. 
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BUSINESS 



Steel's Private Election Programme 

The British Steel Corporation would like Labour to start rationalising the industry before the 
election—and the Tories not to denationalise it afterwards 


Thr lo per cent increase in Brilisli Steel O^rporation prices 
lliat got foinial Ciovernnierit approval on Monday will net an 
exliii ilioo million a year and should transform an annual 
loss ol £22 million into an annual profit of between £35 
million and £70 million, representing a return on capital of 
anything up to jo per cent. It brings British steel prices more 
clost ly into line with world prices than they have been and 
raises, more seriously than ever before, the cpicstion of what 
till' Tories really ought to do with the industry if they win 
the next election. 

Simple denationalisation is out anyway, at least according 
to Sir Keith Joseph. But vvhal may be more compelling is that 
fiom March 29th the 13 major companies (with their i6f) 
British-based and 40 overseas subsidiaries) which formed the 
basis of the privately owned steel industry will lo.se theii 
identity and be formally merged into the BSC. And if the 
BSC’i is allowed to cUrry through its most recent rationalisation 
programme, which is less than a month old, it will proceed 
during the next three or four years progressively lo close down 
some plants and build up others until crude steel production is 
concentrated in three, main coastal sites plus one inland one 
fed wholly on sice! scrap. But here the industry really does 
tread a political knife-edge. The British .Steel Curporati(‘n 
needs to persuade both political parties of two points. 

First, in oidei lo build up four giant steel centres, it wants 
the incumbent Labour administration to permit the closing 
down of two-thirds of the existing stcelniaking establishments, 
several of them in the constituencies of senior Labour ministers. 
This is a tall order to ask of any government in an election 
year ; and it is a fair bet that the announcement of any such 
closures will be delayed until 1971. 

Then, however, the BSC wants to pereuade the Tory 
shadow cabinet that all four of its big, steel plants should be 
left under its control. 

This could be interpreted a.s an appeal by the corporation’s 
board to be allowed to run the industry in its own way and 
with the minimum outside interference. But the appeal is 
based on a w'cll-founded fear of the strength of inteniational, 
and, particularly Japanese, competition, which is still not 
fully appreciated. Japan now has a production capacity of 
just under 100 million tons a year, or very nearly four times 


greater than Britain's. By i()7f), when plans already approved 
come into operation, Japane.se capacity’will be 130 million 
tons, and there are even estimates that Japan will be turning 
out an a.stronomical 22B million tons of steel by the end of 
the decade. Contracts for iron ore iuul coking coal to supjx)rl 
this rate of expansion liaxe already bec'ii placed in Australia, 
Brazil and even the Lbiilod States. 

Against this, Britain's crude steel capacity was a mere. 24 
million ions at lh<‘ tina* of rer.atioiialisatioii and the BSC is 
spending £i billicm to incre.usc* it to 33 million tons by 1975. 
Soni<' of this money is going on additional plant, but much 
of it has been eannarked merely to replace the 4 million tons 
a year now coming from what is described in i andid moments 
as a “ lot of junk.” As.siiming that it lakes £Uo worth of 
plant to add an ( xiia ton to ca])acily, another £050 million 
will be nee(U‘d Uj iais<' oiiljriit to 40 million tons by 1980, 
wlien it will then be approxiniali ly one-sixth of Japanese 
capacity. 

The need to conc<‘nlrale Britain’s output into only four 
jrlanis is practically irrelutable: a matter of the economies 
of scale. The miniimiin ellicienl size of plant ikav hovers 
around a capaciiv ol kj miliiuii lon.s a year'. The largest 
existing Brilisli steel comple x, the Port Talbot-xMargarn group, 
hiis a maximum outjiui now of only 3.25 million tons. British 
.steel was built on local raw materials that are now running 
out ; Lincolnshire ore* has an iron content of only 28 per cent, 
against upwards of bo per (('ni for Australian ore (when 
the content drops to 35 per cent, the Australians use the ore 
for balla.st on the railway iriick;. So higher output must be 
planned cjn the as.sumption that it will use increasing tonnages 
(jf imported raw materials, coking coal as well as ore, and 
hence the three main production centres must be sited near 
deep-water berths. (1'he fourth plant reducing scrap in electric¬ 
al c.iirrnaces, can be pul near the main'Sources of scrap, 
probably inland in llu* Midlands.) The best available sites are, 
logically, Port Talbot, Teesside (embracing the Middles¬ 
brough steel belt) and Scunthorpe. To pacify the,Scottish 
lobby, the BSC may divert enough w'ork lo Scotland to justify 
the construction of a deep-water ore terminal on the Clyde, 
but its plans hold little hope for saving such centres as 
Workington, and Scotland will probably never see the like 
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of rh<* old Colville empin' at Motherwell again. 

Potiiically, this is a clillicult prc^graninic for ihr Labour 
Goveinniein to '‘lonuuh, pawiculaily in the run-up to a 
general el<*(tion, and it will br anirprising if Lord Melchett 
is in fact allowixl u> push it j;uhlicly. It assumes that the 
industry's labour f<)rc<' will Ix^ cut heavily and that whole 
districts will be deprived of their present livelihood. The 
indusuy is thcrefoie likely to have to confine itself to its 
pt:.jirnt advertising campaign, aimed at convincing the coun- 
tiy that the BSC stands lor efficient management before all 
elst^ and that a stctrl indu^ry efficiently run could become 
one of the country’s major direct exporters. After all^ if 
British cement can be exported to the United States^ there 
is IK) reason why-British steel should not sell theix* too—and 
ctowhere. An attempt- a perfectly reasonable one—will also 
be made to convince politicians that if a major European steel 
comjMcx is no be built up £us pari of British membership of the 
European comniunity, it tould just a.s ciisily be sited in Britain. 

But if the Tories win tin election and find that they have 
hiherited an inlegiated, profit-making and expanding steel 
inclustiy, what-will they do with it ? The BSC’.s plans will 
ceiiainiy havi' not have n ached a stage within the next 12 
months where more than the fuzziest oulline.s of the four 
miendrd pn>diirtioii centres will be visible, bin the temptation 
to decentralise and deiialionalisc 01 at least put the mills iijj 
lor bills - al some later date is an obvious one that the BSC 


will resist by arguing that the output of these four ivill be too 
closely integrated for a split-mp to be technically possible. But 
to tiy to stave off any Tory action the BSC is quite 
likely to suggest a form of joint public-private 
ownership for a monopoly steel industry along the lines on 
which British Petroleum has been successfully and profitably 
run for years, with a majority of public shareholders and a 49 
per cent minority Government shareholding. The argument 
against diis is that the segment of the steel industry still in 
private hands, concentrated in the finishing stages, is no sub¬ 
stitute, in terms of competition for the BSC, for the competi¬ 
tion that the Shells and Essos of the oil world provide for BP. 
Nor ait the. Tories necessarily quite so convinced of the 
effici<ency of BSC management as the corporation itself. 

For their part, the corporation's managers may have given 
insufficient weight to the fact that BP*s enviable freedom from 
political interference is in large part due to the fact that 
its major production facilities are all outside this country, 
if the day ever comes when BP has to shut down a major 
British refiner)', then it, too, may hear the sting in a civil 
servant’s voice at the end of a telephone. But the fact remains' 
that if Britain wants an efficient steel industry rather than a 
run-down and declining one, then it has got to be an industry 
rtf big units -and almost ceilainly of four big plants at most. 
And the leal political row is piobahly going to be less about 
denationalisation than about where these plants should be. 


Not Such A Hard Slog 

Consumption in Britain is higher than Mr Jenkins wanted. But the Government will need 
to avoid discussing the British standard of living when it goes electioneering 


.A new inditaioi of how the Biitish economy is doing, due 
to be publislied on Fiidav, does nothing to boost consuiriers’ 
liopes ol gi’lling something Inaii Mr Jenkins on April jlh, 
or whenewr budget day is. It .sliows that consumers have 
failed to tome to heel as much as the Chancellor wanted in 
his last budget, in April, 1969. At that time, of course, he had 
abaiiduned iiis eailier attempts to cut Brilrih consumption in 
“ two years ol liaiii slog." He would .settle, he .said, fui 
* limited growth." But in the event he has goi lather moie 
growth than he b.iigained tor. 

riie. new inditiiioi is of total consumer expenditure, at 
constant priies and st'a.sonalK adjusted, in the fourth quarter 


of 1969. Apart from an\ revisions in what is the first shot 
at this measurement, Mr Jenkins cannot expect to know' 
anything moie about how consumers as a w’hole are behaving 
brlote he has to make his budgix decisions. So what trend 
docs he si e After a dip in the early months of 1969 and a 
sharp recovery in the spring, it seems that the volume of 
spending ra.si* in the .second half of 1969 at an annual rale 
of 2 pel lent, and for those six months as a whole it was 0.8 
per cent higher than in the second half ol 1968. But .since 
that second half of 1968 included the spending .spree before 
the November crisis measures, Mr Jenkins had not expected 
to see any rise at all from one half-year to the next. Personal 


The volume of spending . . . 


and how it has changed 
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annual 
expenditure 
per head 

f 

per 

3rd qtr. 1959- 
3rd qtr. 1964 

head 

3rd qtr 1964- 
3rd qtr. 1969 


Fuel and light 

L. 

27 

( 

22.4 

T 18.3 

108 

Mousing 

65 

-f- 

9.6 

+ 16.1 


Sports and fancy goods 

75 

i 

24.2 

-1 15.1 


Beer 

20 

T 

5.4 

4 9.7 

106 

Cars 

20 

-r 

106.1 

4 7.4 


Clothing 

35 

-f- 

14,7 

4 6.0 

104 

TVs. electrical goods etc. 

12 

-h 

7.3 

-1- 3.6 

Miscellaneous services 

100 


13.2 

^ 3.5 


Food 

108 

4 

2.3 

-+ 1.5 

102 

Footwear 

7 

•f 

10.8 

4 0.9 


Wines, spirits 

13 


37.4 

- 1.9 

100 

Tobacco 

30 


2.1 

- 4.8 

Furniture 

10 


4.3 

-103 

98 

Total consumer 
expenditure 

522 

-t 

12.8 

4 6.1 

Gross domestic product 

700 

-i* 

14 7 

4 8.0 


c/niff 0 nd the test two columns oi the tubte are busad on chanaes m consumer exftanditure ai constant 1963 pneas the first column of the table is at praaent 
prices and is inetudad ro' indicate the relative imuortanee of thra changes 




consumption, therefore, is already running about i per cent 
above his forecast of last April. 

There is nothing surprising about this : after the thump¬ 
ing wage rises which have outstripped prices, it is hard to 
sec that it could have been otherwise. But anyone placing 
budget bets should take into account that the new-found 
health of Britain’s balance of payments owes nothing to tcx> 
much restraint being put on consumers. On the contrary, it 
has happened despite too little restraint—which only under¬ 
lines how much the improvement owes to the long-sustained 
buoyancy in world trade coupled with a large run-down of 
.«ftocks in British industry. It is this large, and presumably 
temporary, destocking which has done most to hold imports 
back. 

Mr Jenkins may, therefore, be feeling unkindly towards 
the consumer. Unfortunately for him, the. consumer may be 
reciprocating these feelings. For he is less likely to dwell on 
the thought of how much worse it could have been in the 
past two years than on the knowledge that the British 
standard of living has had a miserable time since the Labour 
Government took office in the autumn of 1964. 

As our table shows, it has risen by only about 6 per cent 
during these five years. You can jack the rise up to 8 per¬ 
cent if gross domestic product is substituted for pei*sonal 
consumption (both measures taken per head of the jx)pula- 
tion), in order to include the extra spending on eduealion, 
health and so on which the .state has done on behalf of the 
individual (?is well as the exports that do not help living 
standards). These rates of advance are just about half the 
advances marked up under Tory rule in the previous 
five years. Admittedly, by comparison with earlier periods 
as well as the later one, 1954-59 was the golden never-had- 
it-so-good age for the British people. But they were enjoying 
no more than the rate of improvement that they h<ad been 
led to expect—bv Lord Butler, for one, who when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer talked of doubling the standard of living 
every 25 years. In fact, since 1946, the improvement in the 
British consumer’s standard of living has been only half 
that, about a 50 per cent increase. 


For Mr Jenkins this Ls an unpleasant backcloth in an 
election year. In addition, he will have a queue of industries 
clamouring for some relief from the effects of the squeeze 
on the home market. Which have a case ? Our table shows 
that during the past five years, while halving the growth in 
their consumption, the Britisli have dra^vn in their horns on 
some items more than others. There has been an actual fall in 
consumption of wines and spiiits (we have done all thest* 
calculations per head of population), although this had been 
one of the fastc.st growing sectors in Mr Macmillan's day. 
The extra duties on spirits ha\’t* turned .some drinkei:s to beer, 
consumption of which has spurted. The fiirnituie trade has 
slumped even mon* dramalically ; only a small part of its 
decline reflects the fact that mort' and more new houses have 
fitted fiimilurc in the kitclien and bedroom. An advertising 
drive to convert the British to the American habit of throwing 
out furniture at regular inter\'als, and replacing with the 
lalest units, has obv'ioiisly failed ; as during other squeezes, 
replacement of fiimitiiie has sunk to the bottom of the British 
housewife’s priority list. On the other hand, despite the drop 
in hou.sebuilding, spending on hou.sing (which includes 
repairs, improvements, fillings of central heating, not to 
forget the do-it-yourself decorations) has gone up even faster 
than before; keeping the house* warmer h;is been a top 
priority. 

'Fhe biggest slowdown of all, of course, has been on cars. 
Spending on these, even in real terms, has not been bmught 
to a standstill. Hut in 1959-64 such spending more than 
doubled ; in 1964-69 it has risen by less than per cent. 
From the.se particular slati.siics, the carmakers, cabinetmakers 
and distillers can make out tiu* most insistent bad luck stories. 
Whether the C^liancell(»r will listen to them is doubtful. The. 
distillers reckon their revenue from a bottle of whisky, which 
costs lh(* consumer some 52s 6d, is no more than 4s; will Mr 
Jenkins give them an e xtra 2d? If he does, or if he give 5 some¬ 
thing a\Nay elsewhere*, he could, on economic grounds, be 
looking greedily at those converted beer-drinkers. But another 
]><‘nny on the ])int does not S(‘em likely in an election year, 
(‘specially as birr is one of the items tabulated in the cost of 
living index. The publicans can probably relax. 


London's Jams Tomorrow 

The cost of postponing London's motorway plans is likely to be a heavy bill for 
public transport—and a heavier one for the motorist in the city centre 


The Greater London CounciFs published reason for putting 
back its motorway box proposals by 10 years to completion 
in the 1990s is not its real one. The blame has been put on 
the Government’s 3 per cent limit on the annual growth of 
public spending, but in fact the Government has announced 
that the main priority for road building must switch from 
inter-city motorways to the shocking road conditions in the 
cities themselves. Its ccdling for road spending is not 3 
per cent but 10 per cent ; no directive has gone to the GLC 
on the motorway budget; and there is no reason to suppose 
ihat the Government would veto the motorway budget 
provided the GLC puts forward its case convincingly. 

The truth is that the GLC has taken fright at the anti¬ 
motorway lobby, and turned tail. Perhaps it made a tactical 
mistake in announcing a 1 5-ycar programme in the first place, 
where the Ministry of Transport tends to give property owners 
a much shorter horizon, and consequently only has to chew 
off a few of them at a time. When, at the end of the 1970s, 
a vastly increased number of motorists attack the GLC for 
neglecting road expenditure, the GLC will no doubt restore 
the axed road schemes. But the delays in planning procedures 


arc such that it may then lake another decade to bring them 
to fruition. 

Meanwhile I^ondon Transjx>ri wants £600 million for 
modernising itself, and British Rail over £200 million for the 
Southern Region, a combined total exceeding what the GLC 
now intends to spt'nd tin motorways in the next few years. 
New underground lint*s would take* £250 million of 
this, namely the Fleet line from Baker Street to New Cross ; 
extensions of the Piccadilly line to London airport, the Baker- 
IcK) line to Pcckham, and the Victoria line southwards ; and 
a new Wimblodon-Chelsea-Holbom-Hackncy-Hainault line. 
Another £150 million is needed to update the existing under¬ 
grounds, bringing the- system up to the high standard of the 
Victoria line (which is 20 per cent faster) ; £100 million for 
special road works and so on to help the buses ; and £100 
million for reshaping the bus services. 

London’s proposals for new underground lines, and the 
benefits claimed for them, need scrutinising carefully, 
especially as decisions on the London airport extension and 
Fleet line arc expected shortly. What is clear, and Londm 
I'ransport accepts this, is that the cost should be paid by 
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thosf* who bcnriit. London 'I ranspori says, of course*, that 
among those who benefit are motorists, w'ho would enjoy 
clearer roads, and prof)eriy owners, who see property values 
near underground lines rising. So a more flexible attitude* 
towards j>ricing seems at last to lx* emerging at London 
'rraiispori. Assistance is Ix'ing sought from local authorities 
w'ho will gain from undeigiound inve.stmeut Westminster is 
making land available for a link to Pimlico and also from 
local autJicjrities who want uneconomic M*mces kept going. 
The first (*xamples of this arc a Sunday bu.'^ service in South¬ 
wark and th<‘ opening of the Roding Valley lube station on 
Siiiulay. Hie principle is accepted that the politicians should 
d<*cid<‘ wdiat routes .should be subsidis< cl, and should pay for 
them, l(*aving London Transport to operate as a comitiercial 
organisation. Ultimately, however, the burden for political 
decisions must rest with tin* GLC^ iiself, rather than the 
boroughs,.since the pcKirer councils an* al.so the ones whose 
services mo.st nef*d subsidising. 

lire evidence from Lf)ndon Traii.sporl’s surv<*ys is that, 
if the car is fastest, people* will iak<‘ it almost regardless of 
cost, dost is fifth in the* order of i)riorilies of public transport 
users, de.spile the outcry at fare inr.r(*iis<*.s, ^Lherefore the 
Iravelh-i should be made to pay for improvements in sc'n ice. 
.And publie iian.‘N|)oM ran only compete with the car if 
substantial inves!in(*nl is made*. To make the new* Victoria 
line JO p<*r ((*nl fa.stt*i than other liiu*s has rctjiiired 
installing automatically controlled rolling stock, good com- 
mimie atiotis vta a central conti'ol room, automatic fare collee- 
tion, and automatic signalling, l lie* line* lias a sniall computer 
at each station. London 'I'raitsporl would like to modernise 
Russell Square* .station, bringing it out of the .seclusion of 
Russell Square itself into die hubbub of .Southampton Row, 
hut that weiuld cost million. Ditto for many other station.s. 

In fact there is a danger* of ove rdoing underground inve.si- 
me'nt at the exp(‘rise of neglecting the buse.s. Just as the private* 
car is more flexible* and therefor<* preferable to public tians- 
porl, so the bus is more flexible tliau the tube, except on 
longer disianc(*s. .Some* .itlractive* bus .services have actually 
be*e*ii e urtailed to help the* iirielergreumd to bre-ak eve*n. Profit- 
al)le bus routes are* (‘ven now being taken out of .service so 
that a jirofil eaii be shown on the* N’ictoria line*. Lven the 
propo.se'd Flee t line- would lake* more pt*<)j)le* out of bu.srs than 
out of cars. 

It is tile bus .sy.slem which will be* thrown into conlu.sion by 
the* CiLCTs re*fus«d to build roads, .since road congestion dis¬ 
rupts .schedules, leads to bad .service: and loses customers. 
Logically, as a irsull, road space will have to be* ialione*d 
eithe*r by die'tatiori or by price. Since there can be* many 
more pe*e)ple in a bus than in a car a ca.se is going to be made* 
feu giving ])riority to bu.se*s. I bis mean.s more lan(\s reserved 
for buses. London has ihict* so far (Park Lane, Vauxhali 
bridge, and Brixton Roach, where Paris has '^9. Some cities 
have re’.sei'ved some of their buvie*sl stre ets for bu.sc's and pedes- 
irian.s during the day, but not Lontlon. 

It is no e*xaggeration to .say that Britain’s planning for 
urban ixiads is now re*aehing a cri.sis point. Over the next jo 
years the number of cars in the country is e*xpected to ri.se 
from 6 million to j j million, but there is a shortage of urban 
planners with the skills to cope. .\ report by I.ady Sharp, 
published this week, showe-d lluil only two county boroughs 
have highway planning and construction under the same 
committee as land use planning and development. Mr 
Anthony Crosland, Se'cretary of State* for Local Government 
and Regional Planning, plans to start a training centre for the 
skills re^qui^ed. It is desirable that this .should cover the 
broadest jxxssiblc spectrum .so as to achieve the* maximum 
eross-fertilisation of ideas. At pre\se*nt some pt'ople complain 
about cities being ruined by the motor ear, others about them 
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be ing ruined by lack of roads. No one in transport plfuining 
bothers to sit down and think why people live in chiefs in tin* 
fiist place, and how an efTiei<‘nl communications system is 
re'lated to that desire. 

As for the* j)rohle*m.s of noise, pollution, accidents juid so on, 
llu-.se* can he solved much more easily by building motorways 
tlian by using the* exi.sting roads. In its revi.se*d cost calcula¬ 
tions, the- (jLG has assume el w idespread u.se e)f underground 
motorways, wJiich are- a very costly means of reducing noise, 
but the* Mini.stry of 'Fransport is sporrsoring several re\scarch 
Slue lie's into much cheaper means of silencing. In fad, the 
motorway proposals have had their toughest criticisms 
re ce*nlly not from e*iivironmeTilalists but from c*conomist.s, who 
(jue*stion the validity of the cost-benefit rale; of*returii t\stimaled 
on the* jingway .system. Ve*l all economists are so much in the 
dark at tlie* mejment about how to apply eexst-benefit analysis 
to urban loads that the ir ealcnlatiems are virtually valuele.ss 
for this purpose. 

What now l)ecome*s clear, and no one* has been tough 
(‘uougli to say it publicly, is that the only road policy left to 
Loudon’s planners is to feirce a large part of the travellers 
to slay at home. Fveii be fore it curtailed its motorway plans, 
the GLG expected to have to rcme)ve yfj per cent of journeys 
by what is jjolilely callexl traflic management. But how ? At 
pie*se*nl the* CiLC and other councils are putting a lot of 
e*m|)}iasis on parking restiidioiis. These* arc quite successful 
in discouraging commuters from driving to work, but the 
liberal provisions made for residents may have encouraged 
many road u.stus to make more journeys than they would 
otherwise have contemplated. Parking restrictions will be 
fjiiite inadeejuate for the dragooning of traffic that the GL(’ 
will need to embark on. 

'The answer may well be road-pricing, to make the road 
us(*r pay the costs of the journey he nuikes, like anyone else 
using a service. This does not mean increasing the amount of 
lax the motorists pays, but simply readjusting the burden so 
that he pays more fur driving down Oxford Street in the rush 
hour than for using a country lane in the middle of the night. 
It has been shown that if llu* traffic is moving at less than 
a given speed the arrival of a new vehicle in the traffic stream 
imp«.ses delays on other vehicles exceeding the benefit to the 
new arrival, in some cases by as much as a dozen limes. 
In central London the cost imposed on the community by 
the motorist may be as high as 5s a mile. Those who really 
have urgent business in the rush hour would benefit if others 
were priced off the roads, and public transport would benefit 
too. But in the long run the best thing all round would still 
be to build more roads. 
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Britain 


Nuclear power: sleeping 
Dragon 


The European Nuclear Energy Agency 
has proudly published a report* about 
the first ten years of its Dragon nuclear 
reactor project. And proud the agency 
should be. Financed by 12 European 
nations, Dragon is a rare example of 
successful international co-operation in d 
technological field. The team has fulfilled 
its mission : to prove that a high temper¬ 
ature gas reactor is commercially viable. 
To l)e so, its cost must be lower than the 
current generation of nuclear reactors— 
Britain’s advanced gas-cooled reactors 
and Ajnerica's light-water reactors. 
While opinions differ as to just how much 
cheaper the HTRs will be, most obser\^cr^ 
now do agree they will be cheaper. One 
middle-ground estimate puts the saving 
at £10 a kilowatt, which adds up to £r{ 
million on the 1,300 megawatt HTR 
station Britain is now considering 
building. 

But if the 12 European nations-- 
Britain, Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland plus the cx)nimon 
niarket countries—have co-operated 
admirably on Dragon, they are now 
dragging their feet on the next step, 
where the profits would lie. While they 
do they are losing ground—no surf)ri.se— 
to the Americans who, through Gulf 
General Atomic, a subsidiary of Gulf Oil, 
have a high temperature programme 
their own which they are pursuing with 
all possible speed. This situation is par¬ 
ticularly unfortunate for Britain because 
Britain originated the design for both the 
20-megawatt Dragon reactor and the 40- 
niegawatt reactor Gulf built at Peach 
Bottom, Pennsylvania. Britain has also 
made the largest cash contribution to the 
Dragon project. 

The British position is that construction 
should not begin on a commercial-size 
HTR until the ceramic coated particle 
fuel has been fully tested. The British 
authorities want to know if the fuel can 
stand the high temperatures involved over 
a prolonged period of operation. I'hc 
question seems reasonable since this type 
of fuel is new. However, such caution is 
an excuse for inaction. According to Dr 
Leslie R. Shepherd, chief executive of the 
Dragon project, the fuel has already been 

* Tenth annual report^ ENBA. Paris. 


fully tested by the Dragon team. Some 
fuel elements have been subjected to more 
than two years of Dragon temperatures 
and not one of them has failed or been 
damaged in any significant way. In Dr 
Shepherd’s view, the new fuel element.s 
have been proved in principle. He admits 
that fuel elements for a British HTR, 
since they would differ in detail, must be 
retested and possibly modified in some 
ways. But nothing major is at issue here 
and construction of a commercial Hl’K 
<ould with confidence begin immediately. 
When the time came to install the fuel 
elements, they would undoubtedly be 
ready. 

At any rate, Dragon engineer s can ptjint 
out that Gulf Cleneral Atomic, at the same 
level of technical development, is plung¬ 
ing ahead. A 330-megawatt HTR it is 
building for a group of utility companies 
outside Denver should be operational 
next year—about the time the CJentral 
Electricity Generating Board plan.s to 
start construction of a commercial HTR. 
'The Colorado HTR is not quite com¬ 
mercial but it is large enough to duplicate 
conditions that would be found in a 
station of commercial size, about 600 
megawatts or .so. When it is operational 
Gulf can reasonably expect to take .some 
orders for larger stations ; in fact, Gulf 
salesmen are already canvassing potential 
customers. It will be .several years at best 
before Britain’s two nuclear groups are in 
this happy position. Bv that lime, the 
Americans may have sewn up the market. 
Must they always win these technological 
races ? 


Cars 


Waiting for Jenkins 


The motor industry k convinced that the 
Government is about to come to the rescue 
of its lagging home market,' which last 
month marked down its poorest sales total 
for years. An easing of the hire purchase 
restrictions on cars and light vans, for 
which buyers have currently to find a 
down payment of 40 per cent and repay 
the balance within 24 months, is widely 



Dragon at the bottom of the garden 


foreca.si in the next few weeks. 'l‘he hopes 
of happier times for the car sale.smen, 
who normally have a .>ympathy rating 
fmm the general public scarcely mucli 
higher tlian that of a lx)okmaker, are 
based on the motor indu.stry’.s little 
neddy’s assessment of the industry’s pros- 
])ects to 1972. 

The little neddy report, the first of 15 
.special uKlustry reports now being pre¬ 
pared, will not be published until next 
week, but optimistic sounds have been 
coming out of the Ministry of Technology 
about its principal and long familiar plea, 
that without a firm and expanding home 
industry long-term capital investment 
will be hit. 

It is one thing for a sponsoring ministry 
to encourage a worried industry with a 
discreet wink and a nod. But it is another 
for Mr Roy Jenkins to make a special 
exception of his general squeeze on con¬ 
sumer dural)Ie products in favour of the 
car makers. As it is, there is no question of 
the Chancellor being able to do anything 
at all about the other principal brake on 
car .sales, the purchase tax of 36! per cent 
of the factory price, until the budget. The 
manufacturers claim that any alteration 
made then would be too late to prime 
their sales pump ; by April, the normal 
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seasonal rise in sales would make it impos¬ 
sible for the car assembly shops to cope 
efifectiveiy with the additional demand. 
What is far from certain, however, is just 
what the impending report could contain 
that could so strongly alter the Govern¬ 
ment's long-held View, that the fiscal pres¬ 
sure on home car sales has concentrated 
the car industry’s mind wonderfully 
towards export sales. 

Maybe Mr Jenkins's heart will be 
melted by reports from Detroit, later 
strongly denied by all concerned, that the 
fall in home motor sales could reduce 
American manufacturers’ faith in the 
long-term prospects of their British sub¬ 
sidiaries (Ford. Vauxhall, and Rootes) to 
the extent of reducing investment pro¬ 
grammes. But unless it is, there would 
seem nothing other than a few well- 
intended phrases from high-placed quar¬ 
ters on which to base the car industry's 
hope of a sales boom just around the 
corner. 

Investment grants 

More, more 

When the Ministry of Technology took 
over res|X)nsibility for industrial invest¬ 
ment from the Board of I'rade in the 
departmental reshuffle last October, it 
inherited, among other things, an inquiry 
into the working of the investment grants 
which are paid to the manufacturing, 
mining and construction industries. So 
far this inquiry has not come up with any 
results ; indeed there is now reason to 
believe that nothing will happen on this 
score until after the election. Mean¬ 
while concern is mounting over the effec¬ 
tiveness of the grants in concentrating 
investment in the development areas, and 
over the unexpected growth in the sums 
paid out. 

When the grants replaced the old 
investment allowances four years ago, the 
likely outlay was difficult to predict. The 
uncertainty was prolonged because of the 
time lag between industry’s spending and 
the payment of the grants—initially iB 
months, later reduced to 15 and now 
running at between nine months and a 
year. iTicrc is no upper time limit, how¬ 
ever, on submitting claims, so there arc 
payments still in the pipeline going all 
th§ way back to the beginning of the 
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scheme. The total backlog is now thought 
to be as much as £150 million—or nearly 
a third of last year’s payments. 

Further forei:asting problem.*; arose 
when at the end of 1966 the grant was 
raised for two years, from 40 to 45 per 
ceiit of expenditure in the development 
areas and from 20 to 25 per cent else¬ 
where. This certainly caused some bunch¬ 
ing of investment at the end of 1968 just 
before the higher rate was due to come 
off again. But this could not have been 
solely responsible for the enormous and 
somewhat mysterious jump of 50 per cent 
m the total paid out in grants between 
1067-68 and 1968-69, at a time wiien 
inve.stnient itself rose only modestly. 

'The winter supplementary estimates 
have just added a cool £100 million to 
the 1969-70 forecast of £460 million, 
and it is already clear that at least another 
million will be needed before the 
financial year is out. I'he estimates com¬ 
mittee concludes .sadly that the basic 
information at present availaible is quite 
inadequate for calculating future 
requirements for investment grants ; the 
foreiasts in last month’s white paper on 
public expenditure for this year, and 
probably for 1970-71 too, already look out 
of date.' 

Grants 

Investment grants (£ million) 


White paper Amounts 
estimate paid out 

1967 - 68 315 

1968 - 69 448 475 

1969 - 70 530 590 * 

1970 - 71 520 

1971 - 72 554 


* §stimat9, includmg £130 miHion supplementMry 
provision 

Viewed against the claims explosion, 
the problem of cheating is of minor 
importance. Out of 120,000 a.sscts 
inspected by March, 1969, only 2,500 
turned out not to have b^n entitled to 
the grants, and most of these were small 
fry. rhe main loophole for abu.se--- 
claiming grants for building ships which 
were subsequently taken abroad—was 
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closed two years ago with a stipulation 
that there must be no detrimental effect 
on the balance of payments in the ohort- 
tertn. 

Businessmen must now lie asking them¬ 
selves what will happen to the grants 
after the general election. The Conser¬ 
vatives have already made it clear that 
they would radically modify the scheme, 
possibly by halving the grants in the 
development areas and abandoning them 
altogether elsewhere. Labour’s plans will 
presumably have to wait on the outcome 
of Mintech's inquiry ; but there ai'e bound 
to be .some changes. 

Exhibition centre 


Brum or nothing 

After a ten-year search for a new 
national exhibition centre, it now looks 
as though regionalism has won the day. 
The President of the Board of I rade, Mi 
Roy Mason, said in the Commons on 
Wednesday that the Ciovernment will sup¬ 
port—and back financially—a proposal 
for a centre in Birmingham. Tilie deve¬ 
lopment of the site, near Birmingham 
airport, will cost around £ii million, of 
which the city’s cori)oration and cham¬ 
ber of commerce will put up over £3 
million and the Government about £1.5 
million. The rest will come, from one of 
three private develoj^ers who liavc shown 
interest in the sdieine. This plan keeps 
the Government's stake well below what 
a rival London .scheme would have 
cost. I’he most promising metropolitan 
site is Nortliolt, with a price lag of some 
£15 million, of which the (iovernment 
would have to bear about £4 million ; 
but there are difficulties over getting 
planning permission which could lead to 
delays. 

Mr Mason's determined argument foi 
backing a provincial centre is that the 
choice at prc.scnt is either Binning'ham or 
nothing, possibly for years to come, while 
Lari's Court and Olympia arc patentK 
bursting at the .seams and an alternative 
is needed quickly. The Birmingham cen¬ 
tre could be started later this year ami 
be ready for occupation by 1973. But 
there remains massive opposition to siting 
u national centre away from London. 
I'he Association of Exhibition Organisers, 
which repre.sents the tenants of Earl’s 
Court and Olympia, is—not surprisingly 
—almost unanimously in f.^vour of keep¬ 
ing a national exhibition centre in the 
capital ; so is the Confederation of British 
Indu.vtry, the Society of Motor Manufac¬ 
turers and Traders, and the British 
National Export Council. Although the 
proposed Binninghani site is well placed 
fiw transport (near motorway and rail 
connections and next to an airport which 
could be expanded to take inter continen¬ 
tal traffic), the city’s hotel, catering and 
entertaining facilities could not at the 
moment cope with the thousands of extra 
visitors. And it is feared that Birmingham 
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But would a man want the work ? 


nearer 6 per rent). Hut this conceals fairly 
large differences lietween industries and 
even individual tinus. More than i million 
women already get equal pay ; among 
those that do not, wage Hills are likely 
to go up hy from i per cent (textiles and» 
strangely enough, the hotel and catering 
indu.stry) to iH per cent (clothing) ; in 
individual hrms the extra outlay could 
reach over per cent. Retail distribu¬ 
tion, w'heie tw'o-rhird^ of the labour force 
are women, could he |>articularly hard 
hit : with extra wage costs m the region 
of per cent, scune the increase is 
Ixmnd to he passed on in liigher prices. 
But compared with the usual average 
wage increase for all workers of 5-6 |jer 
cent a year (w^hich is almost certainly 
Iwing exceeded at rhe moment), the price 
of equal pay does not look unreasonable. 

Chemicals 


and its Midland hinterland would prove 
a very much less powerful magnet for 
exhibitors from abroad, as well as the 
general pulilic. So the new centre would 
have to work fairly hard on these prob¬ 
lems to avoid becoming a White elephant. 
Meanwhile the Greater London Gounc-l 
has called an emergency meeting to dis¬ 
cuss a feasibility study on a London 
national exhibition centre. But Mr 
Ma.son has committed himself so firmly 
to Birmingham that it may already he 
too late. 

Equal pay 

Hurrah for the 
suffragettes 

The publication this week of the equal 
pay bill must be a source of particular 
satisfaction for Mrs Barbara Gastle. She 
has been taking a keen personal interest 
in the equal pay i.s.sue, and this is one 
bill that is unlikely to prove wildly contro¬ 
versial, and .should .see a fairly quick 
passage through Parliament. Both the 
I'UC and the GBl have already made it 
plain that they will not oppose it even if 


they disagfee over the details. 

rile [jilTs provisions are modest enough. 
'I'herc is no attempt to bring in the inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation’s ratlier 
nehuKms “equal pay for work of ec^ual 
\aluc*' concept. The declared objective 
IS to eliminate di.scrimination on grounds 
of sex at work 1)\ gning e(|ual treatment 
for the same or broadly similar work, or 
for work rated as equivalent f)n the basis 
of a jt)b evaluation exerei.se. It will be 
illegal to have separate rates of pay foi 
w'oincn set out in a collective agreement, 
riie target date for these changes is 
end-n)75 ; hut if piogiess in the meantime 
looks too slow, an intermediate stage can 
\)e introduced at the end of 197;^. 

Disputes over women’s equal pa\ will be 
.settletl by the industrial tiibunals, which 
will get an extra C-viOjOoo a year to ci.|)e 
with the work. Discrimination under a 
collective agreement can be referreiJ to 
the Indu.strial Gourt for settlement, })ul 
the numl)cr of .such cases is expeiTecl to be 
.small. 

If a recent DKP survey of .scaiie ;jO(} 
firms (with a large proportion ()f women 
in their labour force) is to be believed, 
the c<Kst will be ih) more than 3I pei cent 
on the wage bill by the end of the transi¬ 
tional period (the C.’RI has done its own 
sums and reckons the figure would be 


Not all roses 

With Cqoo million of new plant already 
planned and in I he pi]>eliiic, the clieinical 
industry is clearly optimistic about its 
lutuie. And a(voiding to the annual sur¬ 
vey carried out by the trade journal, 
Chemical it has every reason to be 
so. Sales are expected to continue to grow 
at the rate of 10 pei cent, and lurnovei 
should reach billion this year, one 

fifth of whiili sliould be in exports. Per¬ 
haps the most important prediction is 
tiiat the plant should be w'orking at 90 
per cent capacity throughout the year ; 
tins means that demand it at last catching 
up with the greatly increased output of 
.some of the huge new jictroleum chemical 
units, it also carries a liuill-in assumption 
that tlie.se units are all working .snuxithly, 
tliougli lliis has cer'tainly not been true in 
the past and it may be expecting rather 
a lot to say their running-in troubles are 
all behind them. 

I'lie survey singles out pesticides as 
ilie best performers of next year with sales 
rising by a.s much as 22 per cent—so much 
for tile effect on the market of recent 
bans and restrictions. Fertilisers, sold to 
inueh tiie .same agricultural market, are 
expected to do particularly badly, which 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EARNINGS 

Earnings in November nearly 8 per cent 
up on a year ago. 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Export orders up in November, deliveries 
little changed. On the home side, deliveries 
and new orders were lower, leaving 
orders at 10 months' deliveries. 

COMPUTERS 

Delhreriee of computer hardware in the 
first nine months of 1969 29 per cent up 
on the previous year, at £147 million, with 
exports rising more than SO per cent in 
value. At this rate of delivery, order books 
at the end of September represented 
nearly 18 months' work. 
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Indox 

Provioua 

Throe 

Tviralva 

Month 

1963 -100 

month 

months ago 

months ago 

Novombar 

124 

« 3 

4 1 

41i 

Novambat 

96.B 

-0.1 

-0.7 

-1.\ 

Novombar 

128 

+■3 

f2 

+ 24 

Oocambor 

143 

-1 

“2 

•i 1! 

Novombar 

120 

+ 1* 

4 4} 

•1 13 

Novombar 

110 

+1 

-1 

-1 

January 

Dacambar 

106.1 

129.7 

-2.6 

4 0.7 

-4.3 
+ 1.7 

+4.9 

4-4.7 

Novombar 

124 

nil 

+1 

+24 

Novombar 

126 

+1 

+ 3 

+64 

Dacambar 

137.8 

+2.0 

+3.1 

+6J 


wholly unamployad, axeludmg aehool-laavera. In 
January thia waa runnmg at an annual rata of 
2,3 par cant. t£nd of pariod. iProviaional. 
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says a lot about cuiivnt British farming 
practice. But what is now hecomipg very 
obvious is tliat the industry as a whole 
has not been investing anything like 
enough in new heavy organic chemical 
f:apacity. This is the bread and butter 
side of the indu.siry and earns only bread 
and butter profits. Hence it fia.s had diffi¬ 
culty competing for funds against more 
glamorous, more profitable petroleum 
( heniicals. Although sales will >be up by 
14 per cent this year, present capacity 
falKs far short of demand. 

In comparison witli other sectors in 
Britbh industry, chemicals have tradi¬ 
tionally grown at twice the national rate, 
and now look.like lomping ahead at three 
times that speed. Internationally, the 
industry does not do so well. Chemical 
AfU' describes the growth in overseas trade 
as precariou.s and the industry has been, 
and in terms of future investment is still 
being, dwarfed by once much smaller 
competitors in Germany and Japan. 
'I'he most profitable export earners are 
drugs, where export sales have improved 
by aa per cent and prt)fit margins remain 
high. Were the United States ever to 
relax its chemical tariffs, .so that the 
Kennedy round cuts for chemicals could 
be implemented, the Briti.sh industry might 
be in for a nasty shock, and some of its 
long-teini projections for growth look a 
gcxid deal les.«i secure than they do n<»w. 

Inland Revenue 

Tale of taxes 

There is now an income tax return form 
available in Welsh, according to the 
report of the Inland Revenue published 
this week, and covering the year to last 
March, Apart from thus pleasing Welsh 
nationalists the report will also provide 
useful ammunition to the increasingly 
vcx:al body of militant working married 
women lobbying for a better tax deal. 
Two single people earning £3,750 each 
would pay total tax of £2,137 ; if mar¬ 
ried they would pay £2,558. With 
£5,000 each the figures are £3,030 and 
£4,062 ; while at £10,000 each they are 
£8,570 and £12,420. Another table 
shows why Britain does not need a wealth 
tax. At £5,000 a year tax takes 30 per 
cent of your income if it is “ earned ” but 
49 per cent if it comes from your savings. 
At £3,000 the figures are 28 per cent 
and 41 per cent. What is not widely 
realised is that even a man with earned 
income of, say, £2,500 pays surtax on 
every £i of investment income (except 
insofar as he pays, say, mortgage interest, 
which can be deducted first from invest¬ 
ment income). Next year the revenue 
might include an additional table to make 
this point. 

The declared cost of collecting the 
Inland Revenue’s taxes remains nearly 
constant at 145 per cent. This of course 
e^pdjUdes the massive social cost of the 
spent by accountants, firms and 


individual taxpayers. Nor is there (yet) a 
breakdown between the various t^xes, 
which would show, for instance, die cost 
of collecting the £47 million (in 1968-^) 
of capital gains tax. What is not constant 
is the amount of tax knoWn to have been 
lost, nbt through avoidance or evasion, 
hut because it proved impossible to col- 
Ject. Since 1964, total tax irrecoverable 
has risen from £4.3 million to £7.0 
iniUion. Of the various reasons for irre- 
coverability, “ taxpayer gone abroad or 
untraceable, etc.*' now accounts for £2.7 
.mifiiion compared with £0.9 million. Part 
of the blame belongs to the selective 
employment tax—^which caused the 
appearance of many “ sclf'-employcd ” 
(and often ** untraceable") building 
(ontractoh. But not all of it. It is fair 
to assume that a shift in public attitudes 
to taxes is a factor too. And whose fault 
is that ? 


Air charter 

Not according to 
the book? 

One British and several American charter 
airlines have been challenged by the 
American Civil Aeronautics Board to 
prove that they have not been breaking 
the rules about who may book charter 
flights. They are not the airlines one 
would normally have listed among the 
.several who, for a nod, a wink and a 
word in the right place, will sell tickets 
for the few inevitable empty seats on 
charter flights to the first comer and 
no questions asked. Caledonian, from 
Britain, as well as three American airlines 
and a Carman one, are typical of the 
bigger longe-range charter companie,s, 
that have been carrying conceivably as 
many as one passenger in four on the 
North Atlantic in recent years. During 
those years they have had good friends 


Doing your duty 

Smuggling is very small fry for the Customs 
and Excise department but it makes the 
most interesting reading in its 60th report 
for 196B-69. Fines of up to £3,400 and 
prison sentences ranging up ro seven years 
were imposed on those convicted in the 
year. The main events were large 
seizures of cannabis resin and a haul of 
160,000 cigars. Of the many travellers 
assumed to be beating the travel allowance 
only 72 prosecutions were made—in one 
instance £2,500 was concealed in tins of 
foodstuffs and in another £10,000 was 
found on a passenger. 

On routine business, the department 
collected £780 million from alcohol, 
£1,100 million from tobacco, slightly more 
from petrol and almost £1,000 mil Iron 
from purchase tax. The consumer lives in 
the hope that an increase in a tax or 
duty (and there were two hikes in 1968-69, 


in Washington* Their influence has^lmn 
increasing aif. that of the big scheduled 
operators like Pan American and Trans 
World Airlines declined, and it reached 
its peak during the winter when, in order 
to protect them, the CAB r^tised to 
approve new international fares that 
would have allowed the scheduled airlines 
to charter blocks of scats on their 
scheduled flights to parties wjio would 
otherwise have chartered a coihplete air¬ 
craft from one of the professional charter 
companies* This block charter was one 
of the ways that big airlines planned to 
fill their jumbos ; it is difficult to think 
of many clubs that could charter a 400- 
seat aircraft. But it spelled disaster to 
the charter airlines and their friends at 
the CAB fought it for them. 

This has turned out to be a mistake. 
Not only did the CAB retract and approve 
the new bulk charter fares, but intensive 
political lobbying by the now thoroughly 
alarmed big airline.s has set the ball rolling 
in the other direction and the CAB has 
begun to tighten the rules for the charter 
companies. The aspect of Caledonian’s 
operation that it is challenging is whether 
the airline was entitled to carry members 
of several separate clubs whose only link 
was that they were affiliated to the same 
organisation. The way the airlines read 
the rules, this can be done provided com¬ 
bined membership of all the affiliated 
groups does not exceed 20,000. The issue 
has been amicably argued with the CAB 
over the years. But now fonnal hearings 
liave been called. The other airlines are 
being asked to attend hearings on other 
aspects of the rules that they, too, have 
discussed on and off with the CAB for 
years. And so they might have continued, 
without needing to reach the formal con¬ 
frontation point, if the charter versus 
scheduled airline fight had not been 
blown up by over-zealous lobbying. It was 
bad tactics by the charter companies to 
pu.sh their case against bulk charter fares 
as they did in the winter, so that the big 
scheduled airlines were stung to counter¬ 
action. They will regret it this summer. 


in the budget and in the November meas¬ 
ures) will cut con.sumption sufficiently to 
reduce the yield, but thi.s has not yet 
happened. Although consumption of 
tobacco has declined, receipts have 
continued to grow. And again wirh wine, 
while consumption dropped back slightly 
in 1968-69, after having risen from 
14.6 million gallons in 1958-59 to 344 mil¬ 
lion gallons in 1967-68, receipts from duty, 
at £55 million, were higher than the year 
before and compare with £18 million in 
‘ 958 - 59 - 

Last year's budget estimate put Customs 
and Excise receipts in the current year at 
£4,709 million (excluding import deposits), 
some 10 per cent above the 1968*69 total. 
ITic increase is expected to come from the 
budget’s effect on petrol, the widening of 
the purchase tax net, wine and gambling, 
as well as the usual pay-off from 1 greater 
volume of spending. Since this has risen 
more than was forecast, there could be 
an extra windfall. 
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EEC: everyone's in 


the money club 



Bane : action at fast 


At least on the surface the six common 
market countries this week made rapid 
progress towards an effective monetary 
and economic union. Over a vear after 
it was tablled the Barre plan for short-term 
monetary support and medium-term 
economic co-ordination sailed through the 
council of ministers. The atmosphere, as 
one Eurocrat described it, was that of a 
smooth-running board of directors, with 
M. Raymond Barre himself, the Euro¬ 
pean commission’s vice-president, playing 
the role of the dynamic managing 
director. The surprise of the meeting was 
the forceful shove given by the ministers 
to the governors of the common market 
countries’ central banks. The latter were 
reluctant to put into effect at once the 
machinery they had worked out for 
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Brussels 


short-term monetar\- support. But the 
ministers convinced them that their 
coiiiniilmenls about .short-term consul¬ 
tations on the economic situation and the 
hxing of inediuni-term laigets were an 
adequate guarantee. As a result, a hiim.tl 
agreement will be signed, and the support 
arrangements take effect earh next week. 

The es.sence of the .six's jno\e is that 
for this year there will lie closei con- 
.sultatiori on economic policy, and from 
1071 onwards coruerted economic fore- 
ca.st.s, which will act as a basis for 
harmonising economic p)Iicies. A dotaileti 
plan for 1971-5 will he presented in the 
autumn. But already the jirocedure ha^ 
been established, to operate fiom now 
on, for rnnsultatu^ns alxuit national 
policies which dejjart from the 
commonlv agreed directum, or could 
influence the economv of the whole 
community. 

But this is only the hist step. On where 
to go next, and how' fast, tlieie are still 
divergencies of opinion. The “ progression 
by stages" towards nionetarv union, 
agreed in principle at the Hague, has 
yet to he mapped out. And it is still hai<l 
tf) .see the required amount of sovereign I \ 
being sacrificed. For rncdium-tenn 
monetary support, t(» reinforce the short¬ 
term system now established, rlu* 
communitv’s monelar\' committee has 
been a.sked for ideas, which w'ill sene as 
the basis for a commission propo.sal. 

M. (hscard d’Estaing was running 
ahead of his colleagues when fie suggested 
operating in common the six’s special 
Hiawing rights at the IMF, as a first step 
towards the institution of a European 
re.scrve fund. But the idea is to be studied 
by the monetary committee, and the 
mood is right, for the first time perhaps, 
for the rest of the six to go along with it. 

The same could be said about thi.s 
week’s discussions as a whole. While 
important psychologically, agreement on 
the Barre plan does not put the common 
market in .substance much further for¬ 
ward dian it was before. It provides $i 
billipn of more or less* autotpatk short 
term aid for countries in trpuWe, which 
means that any one countiy would get 
les.s, plus a further $i billion at the dis- 


< rction of the lenders. In real terms this 
does not add much to the .swap arrange¬ 
ments that already existed and anyway 
is certainly insufficient to withstand any 
serious speculative inovenients, which 
w'ould .still require American help. And 
despite the promises made al>out coordi¬ 
nating economic pt^licy everything else 
is still in tile melting fxit. It is still hard 
to see member countries really surrender¬ 
ing (‘conomic sovcreigiit) williout further 
.slicks and carrots l>eing provided. In the 
last le.sort it may be necessary' for a sub¬ 
stantial part of each country’s re.serves 
to be pooled, as Baron Hasiaux, governor 
of the Belgian central liank, suggested 
this week in London, before there can he 
.iny real leverage on individual economic 
policies. M. (iiscard d’Estaing\s sugge.s- 
lum at least a step towards this and 
thus ultiiiiately more significant than the 
B.irre firoposals themselves. 

Italy 

Lira, lira, on the 
wall 

Bome 

The split on economic’ [loluy m Italy’s 
Cvliiisiiaii Democrat go\eriimeiu has come 
into the open. Signor Carlo Donat C^attin, 
the minister '»f l.ihour, lias slated publicly 
his c»wn lecipe for controlling the 
(•cinioiiJN, which relies less on ct)ntrolling 
w.iges .ind more tm curbing tlie ('apital 
ontllow. Needless to sa\, he has lieen 
puldicly rebuked by his prime ni’ini.ster. 

Signor Donat Cailin opfX).ses members 
nf the government who believe that any 
jnice can he jiaid for defending the lira, 
l>ut his analysis doe.s not imply devalua¬ 
tion. He argues that Italian industry is, 
and will continue to be, competitive on 
woikl markets. Such prx>blenis as there 
aie stem fioin structural deficiencies, not 
wage demands. He points out that in 
1967-68 wages rose less than national 
income ; for 1970 he admittedly pred'irts 
an increase in the cost of labour of 13 per 
cent^ but he argues that 7 per rent can 
he ab.sorl>ed by higher productivity, and 
part of the remainder by utilising .some of 
the high profits of previous years. He also 
points to the low activity rate of the 
Italian population. In ten years the 
percentage of women working has dropped 
from 26 to 19 per cent. He argues that 
price, rather than wage, curbs are needed, 
particularly on key materials. He wants 
a swiiteh in public spending towards 
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MHm : old-fashioned arrest 


the most urgent soria-l problems such as 
health and housing and better credit 
arrangements for small- and medium-sized 
companies, and firms based in the 
impoverished south. As h)i the capital 
outflow, he wonders why Ita'ly cannot 
introduce the simple measures to stof) it 
that liave worked in either countries. 

All this has the marks of a bid ff>r 
popular support, and there are jnany 
features in corittnon t)e*tween Sigrwir Donat 
Cattins proposals and those of the com¬ 
munist leader, Signor (oorgio Amendola. 
But, despite the leftist accusations, thetc 
are actually a lot of moderates who feel 
there is much in what he says ; it is 
hard to fault him on some smokescreen 
points which are either self-obvious or on 
every sensible person’s agenda, but have 
been blocked by ineffective government. 

Meanwhile, signs of student and worker 
unrest continue, and prices are beginning 
to rise to pay for the last l)out of unrest. 
Special trains took public transport 
workers to Rome for a national march on 
I'hursday ; airports have been paralysed 
by striking aviation workers ; and the farm 
workers seem to lie assuming the 
importance in the “ hot winter ” that the 
metallurgical dispute had in the “ hot 
autumn.'’ The unions claim that 100,000 
of them will demonstrate next week 
against the “ mercato di piazza ” system 
of recruiting which still operates in soutli 
Italy, Under this old-fashioned system of 
recruiting in the village square some 
workers even get thdir teeith inspected. 

Miners in revolt 


Plague of wild cats 

Stockholm 

It is mow clear that the seven-week old 
mining strike at Kiruna, in northern 
Sweden, is going to have long term 
repercussions on the traditionally quiet 
Scandinavian labour market. It took 
^ l^ce in downright defiance of the govern- 
»ient, the unions and the mining company 
ind has already created a wave of labour 
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unrest in Sweden and Denmark. The 
miners have scored a psychological victory. 
It was adnikted in parliament tiiat the 
wild cat strikers had some genuine 
grievances, and 57 per cent of Swede.s 
.still consider the strike justified. 

This week the chief manager of the 
state-owned company running the mines, 
LKAB, unexpectedly went up to Kiruna 
—thus meeting one of the miners’ con¬ 
ditions for talks. The demands of the 
striking committee would mean a 47 per 
cent increase in direct and indirect bene¬ 
fits. 'riie miners want white-collar status 
and inve.stigations oif health and working 
conditions down in the mine. A television 
documentary by Saca Lidman exposing 
conditions in Kiruna—though critici.sed as 
biased and inaccurate—has contributed 
enormously to the wide Scandinavian sup¬ 
port for the 5,000 strikers. 

But the Kiruna conflict has already had 
much more important reperciis.sions on 
the Scandinavian labour market. A sud¬ 
den outburst of wild cat strikes in Sweden 
and Denmark in the pa.st two weeks has 
hit major industrial plants like Saab and 
Volvo, most of the Danish shipyards and 
severaf other metal-working industries. 
I’here are stirrings even among la'lx)ur in 
norfhern Norway. 'I’he result has been 
wage increases up to 12 per cent, and 
Scandinavian employers, particularly in 
the metalworking industries, are worried, 
together with the Scandinavian trade 
union bosses, at their inability to control 
grassroots rebellions. But at least the wild 
cat strikes may prove a warning bir the 
Scandinavian trade unions to inoderni.se 
and cxwnmunicate with their members 
more effectively. 


Dig it or die 

Brussels 

A protracted coal miners’ strike in the 
Belgian province of Liinbourg is 
producing increasingly violent clashes 
between police and strikers ; it is also 
setting an example for labour unrest 
elsewhere, notably the Ford plant at 
Clhent. The Limtourg strike is a classic 


case of both unions and management 
getting out of touch with the workers. 
All three unions are hostile to the strike. 

The strike committee, which the 
government is at last having to talk to 
(at least at arms* length), is demanding 
a 15 per cent pay increase, but there is 
more to it than wage claims. The top- 
paid miners at the face can expect up 
to £30 a week for eight-hour shifts 
(which turn out to be eleven hours 
allowing for walking over a mile to the 
face). I'he roots of the discontent include 
fines for not keeping up a pace of work, 
coal allowances cut back for days away 
from work even from' 'illness, and the 
appalling conditions in which most of the 
miners have to live. Over 70 per cent of 
the 20,000 miners on .strike are rri'igrants, 
which largely explains the failure of the 
Belgian-run unions to fight their battles. 
Italians, the first arrivals after the war, 
are present in equal numbers with 
(ireeks, North Africans and Turks. Some 
of those from hot countries are unlikely 
ever to be able to return home because of 
lung diseases they have contracted under¬ 
ground, and one of the most widespread 
complaints is of the inhumani<ty of the 
mining companies’ medical staff. 

Ihc migrants are not organised, and 
the degree of solidarity now that the 
strike has l^egun is a measure of how bad 
things are. The Belgian government 
gaffed last week by announcing tihat the 
end of year bonus for 1969 would l)e paid 
out early (instead of in mid-February) 
to miners who went back to work: the 
result was a full scale riot born of anger 
and fi-ustration at all the mining .sites. 
Now the government has said it will pay 
out the money “for humanitarian 
reasons ”—and thi.s, paradoxically, may 
enable the iiiiners Uj hold out long 
enough to force Belgium’s steel works, 
whose sup|)lies of coke are running out, 
to stop production. As yet there is no sign 
that the govejuinent, or the unions, are 
prepared to look ahead and face the 
problem of the migrants’ future (jobs in 
new industrie.s are g()ing to docile, reliable 
Flemish farm workers). It is the unspoken 
feeling of being expendable, marginal 
t)utsiders, that underiies the violence and 
the toughness of the Limlx)urg .strike. 
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Oil 

Downstream blues 

A crisis seems to be devebping in Alger¬ 
ian oil over the fact that the cost of 
investment has been soaring out of all 
proportion to the increase in output. 
Algeria has forced the pace in go-it-alone 
oil production, leading the trend for pro¬ 
ducer countries to have a much bigger 
say in how their major economic 
resource is developed. This has led to 
accusations that Mr Belid Abdul Salani, 
minister of industry and energy, was 
tied to Soviet apron strings. Now at any 
rate he seems to be in trouble. Report.'* 
have been circulating that he has been 
replaced by the minister of the interior, 
Mr Ahmed Medeghri. Others have been 
denying any such permanent move. They 
.say Mr Belid had an operation, and is 
now taking his first holiday for several 
years, under doctor's orders. He will be 
back in time for the crucial negotiations 
over oil prices, they add. 

There does, though, seem to have been 
a conflict between Mr Belid and the 
minister of finance, Mr Shrif Belcasseni. 
Certainly there is a redoubtable list of 
expensive projects sptmsored by Mr 
Belid's ministry (or ex-ministry)—a $300 
million steel complex in Annaba, petro¬ 
chemical projects in Arzew and Skikda, 
four new oil and gas pipelines, and plan.s 
for buying tankers, (bvernrnent’s share 
of the oil exploration budget ro.se from 
DA40 million in 1966 to r)A28o million 
last year. Oil jjrodaction is expected to 
increase from 46 million tons in 1969 to 
(>3 million tons in 1973. 

If Algeria is having second thoughts 
of a kind about its direct role, Libya’s 
revolutionary government seems to be 
joining the group of oil producing nations 
variously described as *' progressive ” or 
“ revolutionary.” Libya and Algeria are 
in fact both poised to get an increase in 
prices. Libyan crude is popular because of 
its low sulphur content and lightne.ss, but 
Algerian crude is even lighter and has 
the added advantage of a low wax con¬ 
tent. Both countries have gained from the 
closure of Suez, which means that, though 
Middle Eastern prices have gone down, 
the north Africans can still land oil 
cheaper in Europe than the Gulf pro¬ 
ducers. Libya got an increase in prices 
after the Suez closure, but Algeria did 
not. Now they both want more. Having 
agreed to buy 100 Mirages from the 
French, the Libyans could no doubt spend 
another wallop of cream. Other ways in 
which the new regime has already irked 
foreign business include Libyanisation of 
hanks, the cancellation of an agreement 
with British-American 'Lobacce^ and a 
threat to withdraw the country's .suKstan- 
tial sterling balance. 

Algerian oN production 
(miNion tbne) 

1965 t966 1967 1968 t969 
26 33 39 43 46 
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The latest sign of the inten.se pressure 
which the prospect of (»il from Alaska 
is exerting on the whole of the American 
continent is the $80 million contract 
which has landed in the lap of the 
worid’s largest pipeline consulting 
engineers, the International Management 
and Engineering Group of London. Lhe 
construction of a 30-inch pipeline across 
the Panamanian isthmu.'*', with an off¬ 
shore giant tanker loading base at either 
end, is a sufficient task in itself. But the 
implications for the pan-Anierican oil 
situation which arc behind the pipeline 
project (small beer, compared with some 
of IMECr's other work and including the 
700-niile 40-42 inch Iranian gas trunkline 
system it is building), are the most 
important thing. It will give the Ala.skan 
oil, due to be coming through the trans- 
Alaskan pipeline from the now legendary 
North Slope oil finds down to Valdez on 
the west coast (where again IMEG have 
a big contract), an alternative routing to 
the ca.<ttern seaboard ports. Also it will 
allow the South American oil field.s in 
Colombia and Ecuador to take advantage 
of the new trans-Panama pipe, made 
necessary becau.se the Panama canal can¬ 
not cope with ships afxwe the 60,000 dwt 
mark. And it will give back-up facilities 
to the American oil groups now hoping to 
use the American Virgin IslancU as the 
base point for oil shipped round Cape 
Horn from Alaska. 

With a capacity of 700,000 barrels a 


day, equal to 35 million tons of crude 
oil a year, the Panama pipeline sliould 
stimulate Americas high-cost merchant 
marine to hasten to make up its most glar¬ 
ing deficiency, a shortage of giant tankers. 
1 ‘ilie steel will come from 'I'hyssen of Ger¬ 
many. The scheme is ha.sed on the belief 
that the various North American pipeline 
plans to get the oil out of Alaska and south 
to the big American market w'ill not be 
sufficient to cope with the demand, par¬ 
ticularly from the east coast niarkcts« It 
is too early to know whetlier this is cor¬ 
rect or not. But it would seem certain that 
the South American pipeline scheme will 
be operating several years before the 
Arctic icebreaking route pioneered by the 
Manhattan can l)c a profit-making reality 
cither foi- .surface tankers or the submarine 
hulk carriers which are being mooted. 
Meanwhile the important tran.s-AIaska 
pipeline is held up by controversy in 
Congress and elsewhere in Washington 
over the impact of its construction on the 
ecology of the region and the difficulty 
of laying pipe over a tundra which is 
frozen in winter and boggy in summer. 
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Ion motors: very small through-put for very high thrust 




GASI 


Heat makes atoms disintegrate mto 
lone (positive electric charge) 
and electrons (negative) 


^ Elocf rodoe ^ 


ACCELERATED 

J_^ lows 


Ions rush towards positive 
electrodes reaching great 
speeds in the process 


Substitute a live 
atomic reactor for 
the heater and the 
result IS probably the 
only kind of space 
motor that can sus¬ 
tain the necessary 
steady thrust over 
periods of months, 
and even years. 


Space 

Ion engines back 
in favour 


l ilt* Aiiifi it'fin.s luid not hern iiotK calily 
rnthusi.isin alir^ut the use of ion or eiec- 
tii( rocket engines in .space until the 
Kiis.siaris announced last Octofiei that 
the\ had l»ccn using them in orliit lor the 
( 3 a.st three yea is. JHiis lias sfut the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admims- 
ti.'Jtion hack li> have a Itiok at its own ion 
engine design which had been tested in a 
\eiy rudiineniury way six years ago. \asa 
now thinks its engine is worth a propei 
spare trial, and one is .scheduled to take 
place at any time and to last for at least 
six months. 

The American attitude is linked to the 
curient oh.session for alomic-powered 


spae'e rockets. 1 his is meeting huge oppo¬ 
sition because the idea of launching a 
live atomic reactor into space, wliere the 
opportunities for accidents and contami¬ 
nation are vast, is not an idea that 
lecominends itself to everyone. Without 
a nuclear leactoi to drive it, tfie ion 
engine will j>roljal)lv l)c conlined to small 
satellites, which is wliere the Russians 
claim to have been using them. But with 
a nuclear reactor the engine becomes 
one of the more promising forms of 
manned si)are propulsion for longer 
joiuneys to Mars and possibly beyond. 

Space propulsion is a matter of being 
jiLished along bv one's own exhau.st, and 
the faster the gas, rlie greater the jiush, 
so ih<it less fuel lias to be carried. And 
the exhau.st of ion rockets, which errnsists 
of eicrtrically charged particles, travel.s 
.It something like 2o<i times the speed of 
ordinary chemically-fuelled rockets, d'he 
drawback is the amount of apparatus 


East Germany: utility Ulbricht 


VVliilr ilic b.uth- uver diplomatic ircog- 
iiilion goes on, the gap between e.tsi and 
west (h iin.in living .standards is gradually 
elo.siiig. .Areordiiig to recent surseys by a 
west Berlin eciuinmic re.search in.siitute 
(D<‘utsches' Iiistiim fner Wirtschafrsfor- 
scluing , eonsumption per head of most 
foodsniffs IS now roughly comparable in 
both fiarts oi (iermany d he supply trl 
coMsuiner durables iii lire (‘ast has 
improved, ton, partirularly for radio and 
telex ision sets when east (Iermany Inis 
MOW xiriu.illy e.uighi up xviih the- xxest. 

Consumer durables per 100 households at 


end-year 

East Germ. 

West 

Germ. 


1960 

1968 

1968 

Cars 

5 

12 

45 

Radios 

90 

91 

94 

TV sets 

17 

64 

77 

Refrigerators 

6 

44 

85 

Washing machines 6 

44 

61 

Cars arc still 

a dilfi'irnt 

story; in 

rcia- 


tion to the number of houschoId.s, east 
Germany has only a quarter as many as 
its neighbour, mainly because waiting lists 
at home an- still sex oral years long, but 
also bccau.se cars are prohibit ixcly 
expensive; a 45 PS VVaiiburg Standaixl, 
by ilo means the height of luxury, co.sts 
^t*775- i'^e other coisumer durables 
cheap; an average-si/ed frid.gr’ costs £135 
and a monochrome television .set Cam. 

On the other hand, necessities like basic 
foods, fuel and rent are deliberately kept 
down in price (rent, for instance, accounts 

-Tri- 


foi only I) per cent of coii.siiinfT .spending', 
tiiul reereations are cheap becau.se of heaxy 
state snbsidie.s. Luxuries such as r(<fTee, 
tiM and chocniate are now freely available, 
hut in effect rationed by price. East 
(iennan incomes, however, have grown 
faster than planned oxer the jiast few 
years, so much .mi that the prc.s.sure ol 
eonsumer demand is now beginning to 
vxorry tlie authorities. Coiusumers an' 
clamouring for tiiore ron.siimer durables— 
and .spare [laris for them, which have 
proxed a particularly irritating bottleneck. 
Increasingly, too, they xvant to buy mon’ 
fashionable clothes, .shoes and furniture, 
which requires more flexibility of produc¬ 
tion than the planned economy can readily 
cope with. 

(lomparisons of purchasing power in the 
two Germanies are complicated by the 
differences in the price sfnictures, but at 
loxver income levels ea.st Germany comes 
out well For a couple of pensionefs the 
oflicial exchange rate of i east (rerman 
mark to DMi seems about right. But the 
average east German family with two 
children has to spend 13 per cent more 
than its xve.st Gcnnan equivalent to live 
at the same rate. Since in terms of the 
oflicial exchange rate average net earnings 
in the east arc 25 per cent low'er than in 
the west, the east Germans have some 
xvay to go yet. But they arc already enjoy¬ 
ing the highest standard of living of all 
Comccon countrici (about one-third above 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia and twice as 
high as Russia), 


needed to create a stream of electrically 
ciiarged particles, unles.s an atomic reac¬ 
tor is u.sed for the JoIj. 

Germany 

Schiller in shadow? 


Hamburg 

One curious by-product of Germany’.^ 
alternpt to control its boom has been a 
.shift in the power structure of the govern¬ 
ment itself. The minister of economiCsS, 
Herr Karl Schiller, who probably did 
more than anybody else for the Social 
Democrats at last year's elections, is being 
effectively replaced a.s economic supremo 
by Herr Alex Mbllcr, the finance 
minister. The economic.s ministry h.i.s 
traditionally jjrovided the numher one 
job, with the gentlemen at finance keep 
ing themselves largely to their main job 
of housekeeping. Herr Straus.s the 
Christian l^emocrat finance mini.ster in 
the la.st coalition, tried to alter the 
balance of power by using some of liis 
mini.stry s dormant powers over the pur.se 
.strings. But his struggle with Herr Sdiiller 
became a clear cut party i.ssue which 
neither side could afford to lo.se. With 
Herr Moller, a quiet 6b-year-old and 
former head of an insurance company, 
jmrty politie.s work against Herr Schiller, 
since the finance minister has a higher 
.standing in the party than he doe.s. 

But the key jjoint is the jire.sent 
economic situation. I'he f)oum requires 
restrictive measure.s wiiich it is the finance 
minister’s job to provide, under the 
.stability and growth Jaw. 'J’his law, which 
was passed in 1967, allows the finance 
minister to take certain specified counter¬ 
cyclical action without having to obtain 
the appjroval of parliament. 

1 he action taken by the government 
.so far to control the hooni has all been 
initialed by Herr Moller, with the full 
backing of the chancellor. Herr Brandt. 
And it has been deliberately concentrated 
on the restriction of public expenditure, 
particularly during the first half of 1970, 
via compulsory deposits of $683 million 
from the central government and the 
lander, and a delay in the government’s 
plans for tax relief and the abolition (jf 
the coupon tax on profits from bonds. In 
addition .spending amounting to $732 
million has been postponed. 

The fact that this week’s budget added 
nothing to the picture, despite the long 
delay in its presentation to parfiament, is 
also in its way a defeat for Herr Schiller. 

It is rumoured that be came off second 
best in a personal struggle with Herr 
Moller over the question of raising the 
tax on investment. Basically it seems 
that the government is soft pedalling oh 
the issue with which Herr Schiller helped 
to sweep it into office, that of price infla¬ 
tion. Last year a 2.8 per cent rise in prices 
was considered by Herr Schiller , as 
dangerous for the economy. Now price 
increases of 3 per cent are considered to 
be consonant with relative stabilitv- 
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Ther^more in 
diis {^aiinersliip 
than just a name 

There’s more to the Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
than the linking of two of the great names in overseas banking. 

This new partnership, which brings together branch networks 
covering entirely different geographical areas, not only has greater 
strength and reach but will offer customers a fuller range 
of specialised services and facilities than ever before. 

Standard and Chartered 

Banking Group Limited 

Total Assets: £2,400,000,000 
Constituent Banks: 

The Standard Sank Ltd., 10 Clenients Lane, London, E.C.4. 

The Chartered Bank, 38 Biahopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


The Standard Bank and The Chartered Bank, with their Associates, have offices in Abu Dhabi. Angola. Australia. Bahrain, 
Botswana. Brunei. Burundi. Cambodia. Cameroon. Ceylon. Channel Islands. China, Congo, Cyprus. Dubai. France. Gambia, Ghana, 
Holland. Hong Kong, India. Indonesia, Iran. Italy, Japan. Kenya. Korea. Lebanon, Lesotho. Libya. Malawi. Malaysia, Malta, Mozambique, 
Muscat. Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines. Qatar, Rhodesia, Sharjah, Sierra Leone, Singapore. South and South West Africa. 
Swaziland. Switzerland. Thailand. Uganda: United Kingdom.^ Unftdd States oSf America* Vietnam, Weat Germany, ZamWi, 
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Wall Street: can it be as grim 


as all that? 


A continuing stream of bleak economic 
and corporate news brought stock prices 
on the New York stock exchange to their 
lowest level for more than three years. 
The had new.s was scarcely unexpected 
since it wav the logical upshot of the 
VT-ar-long government policy of iiu)netar\ 
restraints aimed at curbing inflation and 
restoring economic equilibrium. The Dow 
[ones industrial average nevertheless sank 
to 758.84 at mid-week, down five points 
in the day and more than • 2 [] over a week. 
Still headed down at Thursday's opening, 
the average was at its lowest mark since 
eVtoher, 1966, when tliat earlier hear 
market finally bottomed out. 

The current slide—under way almost 
without interruption since the start of 
the year—reflects two major forces : in¬ 
vestor caution induced by the fear that 
price.s may drop further ; and the con¬ 
tinuation of unusually high yields on fixed 
income securities, draw'ing funds out of 
equities. At mid-week, for example, a 
newly issued top quality telephone bond 
was priced to yield 8.80% to ensure a 
favourable reception. In general the 
bearish gloom enveloping equities has 
dulled what once—and not so long ago— 
would have been considered sure-fire 
iKJOsters. Institutional investors were 
mainly sellers or inactive, although money 
supply in the four weeks ended mid- 
Jaruary registered a sharp jump over the 
previous six-month trend, a development 
that some analysts were interpreting as at 


New York 

least a tentative move by the Federal 
Reserve away from its highly restrictive 
monetary stance. The market, however, 
hardly appeared to take notice and it has 
al.so turned a fi.shy eye c)n the govern¬ 
ment's revision of regulation Q, per¬ 
mitting banks and savings institutions to 
pay .higher interest rates on deposits, 
riierc. is no doubt that in more normal 
limes these ceiling hikes (to as much as 
7! Vi. fcom 6 lV{. on large corporate 
“ time " deposits), opening the way for a 
stef)-up in bank liquidity, would have been 
view'ed as signalling cheaper money. 

'I'he point, sav brokers, is that a bearish 
market wears blinkers. It concentrates on 
glo<»my developments like disapjK)inting 
earnings, reduced or skipped dividends 
and poor economic news. 'Fhere has been 
no lack of that kind of material. On a 
single dav last week Dupont reported a 
4 Vo droj> in 1969 earn'ings. North 
Afiicrican Rockwell cut its quarterly divi¬ 
dend to ;jo cents u share from 50 cents, 
.md several motor industry and appliance 
manufacturers announced further lay-offs 
owing to weakened consumer demand. 
'I'he bad news has been so extensively 
reflected in prices that some brokers feel 
the market must be near the bottom and 
that in anv case a technical rally is due. 
I his would be more enduring on evidence 
of less restrictive monetary policies, but 
.so far officials are dropping^ no hints. 

However President Nixon s veto of the 
Health, Education and Welfare Bill 


should do a bit ol good, obsessed as the 
^narket is with state spending as a con- 
tribu<tor to inflation. And with fi.scal 1971 
e.xpendituie budgeted at $198 bn (less 
than some had feared), expectations 
should slowlv turn more hopeful. 

London market 

Holding fire 

I'he indices were trendle.ss and there was 
no doubt that Wall Street cast a signifi¬ 
cant shadow, but m spite of that the 
London market wa^ basically in gootl 
shape. Bid news was an enlivening 
feature, while the market was properly 
selective as between good, bad and 
indifferent results. While a more decided 
reaction to lower levels is expected in 
some quarters, on their own say-so 
brokers are generally satisfied with the 
condition of the market and confident 
that prices will forge ahead in the neai 
to medium term. 

Mucli the biggest conversation piece 
this week has been the Au.stralian nickel 
scene and especially the behaviour of the 
previously unheard of Tasmincx, which 
bounded from £3 to £40 and back to 
£21 on Tuesday on remarks which the 
chairman had apparently volunteered to 
a Melbourne newspaper. These related 
to nickel indications in a prospecting 
area some 85 miles north-east of Mount 
Wiridarra (Poseidon's site). Wednesday 
brought cautionary noises from both 
board and con.sulting geologists, knocking 
the price back to £17 io.s and pointedly 
raising the question of what supervision 
the stock exchange would be driven to 
impose on speculative dealings in over¬ 
seas-quoted stocks, to whidi the normal 
suspension procedures are not readily 
applicable. Po.seidon was unsettled to the 
extent of a fall to just under £100. 

BICC-General Cable 

Spliced 

The system of cross-holdings worked out 
between British Insulated Callender s 
Gables and its American counterpart, 
Genera] Cable, has the makings of a« 
fruitful association on the Unilever model. 
In this case the arrangements are de.signed 
to facilitate a 20% stake each way, which 
will give each company a powertul voice 
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in the affairs of the other and hope¬ 
fully make for a considerable thrust in 
third markets ; but at the same time 
will not impair the wholesomely local 
image of either group on its home ground 
or indeed have the characteristics of a 
takeover at all. 

Such deals have to be carefully judged 
—many a Trojan horse has gained 
admittance by similar means—but various 
factors must have helped BlCC and 
General Gable to discover the necessary 
mutual trust, besides their being of roughly 
the same size in terms of market capitalir 
sation (between £115 mn and £125 mn). 
Among these, they have known each other 
a long time as a result of General Cable's 
minority stake in BlGC's Canadian sub¬ 
sidiary ; both are big suppliers to state 
agencies and/or public utilities which puts 
a distinct premium on local acceptability ; 
and they appear frankly delighted by the 
prospects for this kind of international 
collaboration. Lord ‘McFadzean, the 
chairman of BICC, describes it enthusias¬ 
tically as “ a vehicle of the future.” 

I'he anti-trust laws loom large in the 
background to the deal, since it owes 
everything to the fact that American 
Smelting and Refining felt obliged to 
offload its 36% stake in General Gable. 
It is from this source that BICC is now 
acquiring 15% of the equity at a cost of 
$24 a share, the balance to come at the 
same price out of unissued capital at tJie 
beginning of next year,. for a total cost 
of £28 mn. Bleeps acquisitions are 
equally subject to anti-trust scrutiny, but 
this ought not to be too much of a worry 
since the competitive situation in the 
United States is more likely to be 
strengthened than impaired. (Western 
Electric is the big guOi Anaconda and 
Phelps Dodge are important contenders, 
(General Cable is described as the biggest 
of the independent cable makers, and 
BICC has not been a significant partici¬ 
pant except for specialised equipment.) 
I'he immediate purchase is being financed 
by a Eurodollar loan and the Bank of 
England has approved repayment out of 
the cash that will be forthcoming from 
(general Cable, in meeting its side of the 
bargain. 

On 1968 earnings BICC is having to 
pay a multiple of 25 and a premium of 
15.6% over the market, whereas General 
Cable is committed to paying no more 
than 28s a share for two years, the period 
in which it is obliged to acquire at least 


a tench of BICC’s eq^uity (enlarged a.> 
may be necessary)^ Xi'is suj^ests both a 
lower multiple and a smaUer premium. 
There is also the fact that filCC’s equity 
is the more susceptible to dilution, since- a 
full 15% stake may have to come out of 
unissued capital by the end of 1977 (less 
only in the event t^t General Cable 
succeeds in picking up more than 5% 
frorii other source^),* while General Gable's 
equity is headed for die predetermined 
5% expansion. But dilution not 

threaten to be a serious worry* 

|>ecau^ General Cable should on jts own 
initiative begin to emerge from the 
earnings trough it landed in two years 
ago and because the union, if it is not 
a nonsense, ought to be providing its own 
lx;nefits from 1972 onwards. Meanwhile 
BlCC's shareholders have the comforting 
thought that the market ought to be 
underpinned at roughly 28s for a long 
spell. 

Decca 

Will this waiting 
never end? 

Cvazing into their radar screens, the 
chartists have noted some honing in on 
Decca recently. It is nf)t a new experience 
for the company, whicli has lieen the 
subject of takeover go.ssip for years. But 
this lime its fanciers have had the addi- 
.tional encouragement of an exceptionally 
optimistic trading forecast hy the chair¬ 
man, Sir Edward LewLs, at the meeting 
on October 28th—coming after the sharp 
setback in 1968-69, a particularly bad year 
for gramophone records in the home 
market. The result has been an earning.^ 
multiple of more than 4c* for the voting 
shares up to the half-time statement; 
which in its way could well have been 
Decca’s best defence against potential 
marauders. 

The interim figures are better than 
Sir Edwaixl had ventured to hope, first- 
half turnover having risen 24% to 
£25.8 mn and pre-tax profits ,54''" 

£1.7 mn. 7 'he point is made and taken 
that business is usually lietter in the 
second half of the year, which probably 
means earnings of more than 2s 6cl a 
share, hence a prospective p/e of round 
about 28 for the ordinaries and 2'’, for 



the A shares (now priced at 71s and 62s 
respectively—lower on the interim, thou^jh 
hardly becau.'<e of the figures themselves). 
Cionsumer goods, led by records, are liable 
to outshine the eleenronits, navigational 
and radar equipment again (la.st ycai' 
capital goods generated half the prnlits 
compared with 40% in 1968). 

Longer ahead, nol>ody doubts tliat 
Decca knows what it is doing in the 
lecords game, or that ii should go from 
.strength to strength in this department. 
Presumably that is why EMI is expected 
to be a hot contender in any takeover 
battle. I'he point uhout the capital goods 
is reckone<I to be rather different, namely 
that Decca does not liave the resources 
to get tile most out of its useful stake 
in navigational and radar aid.s, 'I'his 
on its own does mudi to focus the 
mind on takeover possibilities, particularly 
at a time when Decca has such likely 
looking iiierchandi.se as ,the air navigation 
stems it has developed over the past 
several years, for which the marketing 
prospects appear to get brighter with 
every further accumulation of air traffic. 
Last yeai's deal under which International 
I'clephonc & I'elegraph bouglit the suli- 
sidiary which distribuie.s the group's air 
navigation products in the United States 
(and a 50V0 .stajte in another which 
markets the marine equivalents there) has 
encouraged the idea that ITl' may have 
got to tliinking of itself as a suitor. But 
it .seems time to consider that the stock is 
harhouiing more than its fair share of 
.‘Vlalish Inill.s—suggesting that it is hardly 
the most propitious liuying opportunity, 
for a bidder or anyt^ne else. 


RESULTS OF THE WEEK 



Turnover 

change 
mn 7o 

Pre-tax profits 
change 
mn % 

Eamingaf 

change 

®/ 

Price 6 mtha 
on Wed. change* 

7o 

P/E 

ratio 

Chainnan'e 

PWt 

*000 

Chairman 

Batter than expected 

Prestige 

£14 

4* 4 

£3 

+ 7 

£0.07 

4 4 

£1.37i 

4 8 

18 

£17 D. J. T. Lawman 

Much as expected 

English China Clay 
Hickson & Welch 
Lonhro 

Tate & Lyle 

n/a 

n/a 

£155 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

+53 

n/a 

£12 

£2 

£14 

£8 

+ 12 

4 11 
4101 
- 28 

£o.oe 

£0.15 

£0.10 

£0.081 

4 8 

4 3 

4 31 
- 44 

£2.08 

£2.61 

£1.85 

£1.32i 

tie 

422 
* 8 
■\ 12 

26 

17 

16 

16 

£5 

EU 

£48 

£21 

Lord Aberconway 
R G. P. Besley 
A. H. Ball 
J. 0. Lyle 


§ per share ' share price t previous year rsf er-^ot avaitabie t part^year 
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Company law 

Directors' rights 

I hr iinportiincr nf .sh.nclii'lcJrr^ in thr 
alfairs (»f the nunpans thcv own and 
noniinallv (’ontrol highlighted when tlie 
I'hainnan or rnan.igmg direetm is toppled 
l)V his colleague^ cui lire hoard. Clonipan\ 
law give.s shareholders rro sav in who 
hecoiues top man or what his powers 
should he. 'I'his is entirelv a matter for 
the hoard to deride, and it is in the eoni- 
position of the hoard that shareholders' 
jidwer ha^ieallv lies. 

I'he Clrmipanies' Arts do not even 
require that a rrnnpanv has a managing 
director or chairman. All that is required 
are two director's .md a company secre- 
tarv, hut one of the director.s can also he 
the secretary. 'The articles iisunllv lay 
down a minimum and maximum numher 
of directors and that thev can appoint 
one or two of their numher as chairman 
.ind managing director and confer on tire 
managing director “ anv of the power's 
exercisahle hy them upon such terms . . 
as they think fit.” The managing director 
can often, off Iris own hat, bind the 
compariv to important crmtracts. 

When it comes to removing the 
managing director, I'ahle A of the 
(lompanie.s Act, which forms the 

hody of a com])anv's articles pf association 
unless its provisions are specificallv 
excluded, leaves it up to the “ temis of 
anv agreement entered intt» in anv 
particular case." If there is no agreement, 
then a simple majority of the directors is 
enougli. 'I'he directors cannot usually 
foixre him to dp more than quit his 
managing tlirectorship and then become 
an ordinary board naemher. That is whv 
Mr Joe Hyman is srill a memhet- of the 
hoard of \hvella, and Mr Peter Cadbun' 
remained on the hoard of Westward 
I'elevision m the inter\al before lii.s 
reinstatement as ihainnau tm I'liursdav. 
Hirt in tire ca.se of Mr Cecil King, formerly 
(liiiimian of tire International Puhlishing 
(Corporation, there was a fairly unusual 
provision in the ar-ticles that if all the 
directors signed a fonual ref|ucst for 'the 
resignation of one of the direclorii, then 
he^'ouki liave to resign from the board 
all jtfie executive positions that went 


w'ith it. This is not to suggest that Mi 
King would otherwise have staved on the 
hoaid, mereK that he had no choice. 

If his fellow directors cannot pusli or 
persuade a director ofT the hoard, then ii 
IS up to the sliareholdeis to do .so hy a 
simple majoritN. Section 184 of the 
(-ompanies Act is very firm that the 
shareholders have this power “ notwMth- 
sta riding anything in the company's 
articles or in any agreement between it 
.111(1 him." HowevTT’, this month’s decision 
hy the House of I.ords in the Ihishell v. 
I'ailh (M.se scriousK breaches this p(»wei 
for the first tune. The company had 
an unusual article that in the event of a 
vote heing taken for the removal ot 
a dir’ector, anv .shares held hy that 
director should carrv three votes. 'Phis 
enabled Mr l‘’aith,who was a director and 
held a third of the shares, to outvote his 
two sisters, who each held a third of the 
shares, ;}oo tr* -joo. I hr* law lords 
decided hv four votes to one that the 
established pr'actic^e of giving special 
voting rights or special lack of voting 
rights to a particular cla.ss of shares is old 
.ind recognised and held in this case, even 
though the intention w'as to deprive share¬ 
holders of their ultimate company law 
sanction over their directors. But Lord 
Morris of Borth-Y-(icst pointed out that 
with the necessary changes to anv articles, 
a director could not be removed against 
his will which would “make a niockerv 
of the law." Lord Reid recognised tliat 
the (loiupanies Act w'as being thw'arted 
hut “we must take the law as we find it." 
S«), in tlie vear.s until the law is changed, 
aiiv director who can do so will .set about 
making his position invulnerable. 

Bttrmah Oil-Laporte 

Going a-begging 

The hoard of Laporte Industries (Hold¬ 
ings) is not disclosing how far it went 
m its discussions w'itli Buriiiah Oil before 
turning down the merger proposals. But 
It had at least got to the .stage of dis- 
t u^sing cLssuranccs on policies and pcr.son- 
nel, ;s^omething which Bunnah hints at in 
its statement to the press. Tlie 43 Buriiiah 
for 100 Laporte .‘^hare-exchange, pluk 


warrants convertible into Burmah's stock¬ 
pile of Shell shares, values Laporte at 
;;(^s qd comparetl with the pre-bid price 

of ;53s 4d. 

Burmali maintains that the industrial 
fit of the two companies makes sense on 
a long-term basis. A .specialist medium- 
sized chemical company, with competitors 
like Hoechst, cannot, in Burmah's view, 
survive w'ithoul an oil foundation. But 
I.aporte's profits come suhstantially from 
its inorganic peroxygen and pigments 
.ictivities, with Jess than a third from the 
iiuirganic side. Burmali eniphasise.s that 
the hid for Laporte is not an attempt to 
find outlets for its Elle.siiiere Port refinery 
—only the beginning of a move to trade 
up into the higher margin business a few 
siage> on from feedstock supply, in anv 
1 a.se, with ainliitious to develop a chemical 
division, and faced with Shell's huge 
investment programme, the urgency to 
accjuirc markets has apparently lieconie 
acute. But it is all rather vague. It is 
difficult to elicit whether the development 
of Laporte is intended to he in direct 
(oinpeiiUon with the iiiajor chemical 
groups or whether the idea is that it 
should continue as a medium-sized 
spec iedist. And on Jhirinah's .second point, 
that a growing chemical companv needs 
more capital than Laporte ean provide 
(the latter is alni(>st certainly due to 
come to tlie market within 18 months), 
the “ heroic " hid that Bunnah has 
hinted at in .Xnicrira could, if it comes 
ofi’, make <'ompetiiion for capital within 
llie gr(»up pretty fierce. 

Meanwhile, the ilh") mn hid iias been 
turned down. What the i.apoite hoard 
iniist do is to expjlain whv it was wMlling to 
carry on conversations in .some depth in 
September hut not in Januarv. With the 
large capital programme making a drain 
«ui accounting profits, the coiiifjanv has 
not a great deal in the locker for profit 
forecasting. If it wants to e.scapc a second 
hid it will need a good industrial argument. 

Plessey 

Neat circuitry 

Plesscy's deal with Alloys Unlimited i.s in 
the .same tradition of clever paperwork 
hy the finance department as its 1967 
.icquisition of Airborne Accessories. In 
tfie earlier acquisition via five-year pro- 
mi.ssorv notes, the deal was virtually self 
financing. Last week's agreement—spelled 
out briefly and necessarily vaguely 
since agreement of the various authoritie.s 
had still to be obtained—has Ples.sey 
creating a new dollar stock to exchange 
for tlie common stock of Alloys 
Unlimited. Alloys would then be integ¬ 
rated with Plcsscy Inc, the 81% owned 
American .subsidiary, in return for which 
the British group) would be issued with 
share.s in Ples.sey Iiic taking its holding 
up to gfi%. Lhe arithmetic however is 
interesting. 

rile srven-for-one initial exchange 
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¥hi dotithcdd the wadd, Me Atlas. 


You never hold anyone up if you can help it. Whenever your 
tubes arc wanted, anywhere in the world, you get them there safe 
and sound and with the minimum of delay. That is why you 
were one of the very first to realise the virtues of containerised 
through transport, and one of the first to gear up to take full 
advantage of it. 

But you’ve always appreciated the virtues of the oblong box, 


haven’t you ? You’ve never doubted it was nature’s finest shape 
for transporting goods from place to place. You’ve always known 
how well that shape protects even the most fragile of merchandise, 
how easily it lifts and shifts, how neatly it stacks without an inch of 
wasted space. Like us, you box clever. 

Overseas Cont^ners Limited. U.K. Marketing 
Headquarters, 173-18 Bevis Marks, London, E.C.3. 


-the container way toAustralb 






Now 
watches 
also tell 
the time. 

{Haven't they always?) 

Now 

we 

also trade. 

{Haven t we always ?) 




Thinking of us as merely a trading company 
is as old-fashioned as giving gold watches to 
retiring employees. 

There are more useful ways to reward businessmen 
today. And today we offer you more useful services 
than just trade. 


6. Marketing consultant firm. Through full-scale creative business entre- 
preneuring; 

Domestically. We have lapan-wide distribution channels which guarantee 
speedy delivery, insure reliable after-sales service. We arc developing new 
markets through shopping center management, restaurant chains, cold foods 
distribution and even a food-stamp system. And we are the fulcrum for giant 
joint ventures like the Kimitsu petrochemical enterprise: with 9 Mitsubishi 
firms involved. 



We're like a watch that shows you 7 kinds 
of worldwide business data—all on the same 
face. 

Worldmindod businessmen need more on a dial than 
the time of day. Time was when we offered them only 
Irade.Times'vc changed. Today we're on 24-hour watch 
offering services similar to those of an international... 


Daily newspaper. Our world-circling staff of 2,JCX) (orrespondents m 85 
cities gather^s economic (and political) news through our official branch-office 
organi/dtion. Into li'eds back to the Tokyo headquarters, and there, govern¬ 
ment bureaus, d<tmesiK papi’rs, businesses come to keep up to date. This 
timely information is at your disposal mo. 

Commercial bank. ‘KX)of our men and women specialize in trust.finance, 
banking. Overseas as well as domestic c redit checking. Arrangement of 
loans, finance of commodity transactions. They know how to find money 
when you need it. 

Transport company. Manulacturers ( an use the lime and money we save 
them on shipping: bcjokmg, baggagi*, insurance, etc. 

Technology broker. We offer instant access to japanese and overseas 
technology. Through coordinated operations with the Mitsubishi group(45 of 
japan's finest firms, in every husmiss tield), and through contacts with lead¬ 
ing international enterprises. We discover, transmit and organize the latest 
developments coming into and going out from japan. 

Sales network. We have 7/100 people in sales. I,.500 stationed abroad. Our 
head-office executives travel constantly w'orldwide. Our sales staff not only 
sells: but works to create new demands, ideas, methods, outlets and products. 


Overseas, we have conceived, coc*rdindted and/or invested in 88 joint ven¬ 
tures in .11 nations including the USA, Canada and West Germany. 

7. Export-import house. Passing through us are 13% of japan's imports, 10% 
6 f her exports. Percentages which show why we are the biggest trading house 
in the nation. 

We offer these services simultaneously: because 
we function as a highly mechanized system. 

Of all japanese trading firms, our organization is best. 
We never allow it to get rigid with age. As proven by 
our 1968 revamp of departments and procedures. 

We are now in process of rationalizing our whole 
operation. This movement is part of a Mitsubishi-wide 
objective: the systemization of all fields to .save time. 




System rationalization can help solve the complex 
business and social dilemmas confronting the 
globe now. 

Our goal is the harmonious interworking of industrial, 
technical, commercial and financial potentidls-“World- 
wide. This is our answer to the rapid proliferation of 
techniques and problems in business and living. We 
feel our organization, services and 1(X)-year history in¬ 
ternationally can be applied toward this goal, at this time. 

By you. 



MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


LONDON BRANCH; Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C.4 Tel: CITy 3292 
^OVERSEAS NETWORI^ Dti sseld orf. Ham burg, Rotterdam, Paris, Milano, Madrid, Athens, Beograd, Vienna, Moscow, Oslo, Stockholm and 75 other major cities around the world. 
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means tliat Plessey would he issuing 
around shares, each valued at 

and making a total of $185 mn for the 
hid. Hut if the nt)n-Plessey holding in 
Plessey Inc, currently ;?r5,oof> shares, is to 
represent 4% of the total as the public 
statement indicates, it means that sorue 
6.2 mn shares would he issued by Plessey 
Inc. With the share standing at $2r on 
the American stock exchange the issue 
to Plessey would he w'orth just $130 mn, 
a shortfall on the amount paid of $515 mn. 
T'hen again, although on its last liritinc ial 
year the contribution per share from 
.‘\llo\s Ihilimited marginally improves on 
Plcsses, tile former has been .seiiously 
affected by the four-month strike at 
(leneral Electric, an important customer, 
and earnings could well he down from 
last year’s $7,253 mn to around $7 mn ; 
and taking 96';:. of that implies a poten¬ 
tial dilution (assuming Plesspv earns i.h^s 
per share) of something like 7'’,,. 

'The dilution and the need to make up 
as inueh a.s possible on the shortfall in 
sliai'es issued, explains why there has 
heen no announeement of liow* manv 
shares Plessey Jne will have to issue. (I'his 
IS still being decided.) T’hc other iiiteiTst- 
ing point about the ofTt‘r is tb.it the two 
share exchanges have Ic-ft Plessey stuffed 
with shares in the .\merican subsidiary 
which It w'(>uld like to dispose (d, either 
through further aceprisitions 01 direct 
sales in the market. If American interest 
m the companv is kindled, it would mean 
that the hid for Alloys l-iilimited has in 
fad heen partially linaiiced liv il.self, 
without the loss of any ojieratiiig as.scts 
and with rlie jiroliahle gain of a higlier 
market rating. Provided that the Hank 
of England, the Securities and J^Xehange 
Clommission and tlie tax authorities elcar 
the deal (on dollar dividends, avoidanee 
of the interest ef|ualisation tax, etc.), it 
will ii.'ive hc'on a very neat piece of hnan- 
cied footw'ork indeed. 

On the industrial side, .Alloys l/nlimited 
is thought to he the liiggesL producer of 
^iih-c'omponcnts in the micro-electronics 
industry in the L'nitcd States. With 
pack.ages a major source cjf wastage in 
circuit production, Alloys Lhiliiiiited’s 
advanced products should considerably 
advance Ples.sey's European amiritions for 


its circuitry. The deal also means that 
Plessey will heccune one of the largest 
Hritish companies trading in the Ijiited 
States, with sales of $ibo' mn earning 
$8 mn. 'Eherc is, in fact, little direct link 
with Ples.sey Inc's existing activities—it 
sells (farrard record changei^s, and 
assemhle.s avionic and mail handling 
ec|uipment —hut the fit with the parent 
companv i^ extrtMiic'K good, 

Reed and IPC 

Call it RIP? 

I lu' ji.ilacT I'cvolutioii against Mr (Iccil 
King has ended all the .same in the 
surrender of the kingdom. 'I'he chairman 
of tlu^ International Publishing Corpora¬ 
tion, Mr Hugh Cudlipp, will be haj)p\ to 
h(‘ taken over b\ Mr Don Ryder and his 
fellow enthusiasts at tile Recd Qroup. 

rh(‘ troubles of IPC are well known ; 
the Minor Magazine is losing moie than 
budgeted, the price of the Daily Mirror 
cannot he put up for ftxir that icxideis 
vviil de.seri to Mr Rupert Murdoch's Suu, 
rlie women's maga/ines aie ex-growth, and 
printing continues to lose money. In addi¬ 
tion, Mr (aidlipp almost certainly prefers 
to write rather than to manage and there 
aie weakues.ses in the management that 
even (01 perliups especially) McKiinevs 
were unable to put right. Its 1 ad icaI 
icvjrganisation of IPC,: into divisions still 
left them I rvjjorting to the same* cievv .it 
thc‘ top. 

.Mr Paul HamKii, the onl\' diic^c toi tn 
vc)te against the merger with Reed, thinks 
that ll\: could hc*al it.self, jnesumahK h\ 
using some iaclic.il sc-lf-.Mugei\ Hut tlie 
f)oard seems to tlimk that Mi Kvdei's 
.singer\ will he more delicate. If Rc^ed 
gets liimlv in the .saddle, with Mr R\der 
.Ts cliaitmari, two Reed men will look 
after the key aieas of finance and technical 
matters. Mr Hugh Cudlipp will stay 
ciiaiiman cjf IP( i and the .sepaiate 
company within it, winch will include all 
tile new.sjiapei.s, and will also he a depul\ 
chairman of the iirvv Recd (houp. 

riiere docs not seem to he anv over¬ 



whelming industrial logic in Ijecoming an 
integrated trec-to-magazine unit. riie 
value added by processing wood mtti 
pa pel requires different skills horn 
processing paper into i-eading m.Uter. 
Or*lv 14% of Reed’s luruoxer is sold tn 
IPCk w'hicli takes 40'"., of ii,s newsprint 
rcquirenieriits c-.irh from Reed and 
Bow'.iter. Reed would hope to de\elo[) 
the maiket for its coated p.ipeis which are 
used in the ever more pi^pul.u colour 
pages and edge out the foieigii companies 
th.it suppK IPC with tlie other 20'V, ol 
its ncwspiint It h.i.s not the c.ipacitx to 
lepLice How.itei, and piohahK would not 
want to disturb the faiilv cos\ lel.ition- 
sliij) h(‘tweeM them, Smcc- industrial logic 
u.siialK means that iheic* is some .soit of 
a c'.isc* to m.ikc* out h( 4 «»ic‘ the* .Momipolu's 
(:ommi.sMou, the lack of it c*ould make 
tlic* chance of a relcnence sm.ill. 

riie loim.il offfi clocumeiils aie not 
going out foi‘ another' month or so. Since 
Ml (auiliiip must have* wcdl ec|mpped Mi 
KMlei v\ ith lignres, it is douhtful whethei 
an\thing nc*vv will crop up to caii.se Kecnl 
to lai.sc' the hid. At 8 Reed sh.nes for 
e\c‘r\ 25 IPC sliaie.s, it currentK' values 
IPC at I‘,s hd a shaie. If all goes ac’c'oid- 
ing to plan a fiiic'-soimding name might 
he Kc^c-cl International Puhli.shing-- KIP. 

Property bonds 

Rules please 

Presumahlv anxiou.s to avoid a cut-price 
insurance ivpe debacle, the Hoard of 'Trade 
is looking into several a.spects of pro- 
]>ert\ hond.s, including the case for 
li'gislatKm. 'This was disclosed by Mrs 
(ivwnelh DunwooiK, I’arliamentary 
Sec ictarv at the Hoard of Trade, in the 
Mouse of (aunmoiis on Wedne.sdav Mr 
Nicliola.s Ridley pointed out that “ this 
was an area where the entire City 
Udieves it is apfjropriate for the Coverii- 
memt to intervene to prevent ffiiud " and 
wanted to know' why the Covernment 
was being so slow about it. 

The rea.son is that new legislation will 
have to he conccKted. Even the latest 
hatch of in.suiance legislation does not 
realiv tackle the fundamental change that 
is taking place in life insurance (of which 
property Irorids are a form), namely from 
providing a specific' service to becoming 
primarily a savings medium. And the 
problems raised by projrerty bonds, al¬ 
though clear, are not ea.sy to deal with 
without disturbing the operatioas of the 
genuine life as.surance companies. Some 
of the f)roj)erty fund managers have 
asked a firm of solicitors to draw up rules 
for an a.s.socialion, but there Is the danger 
that they will he the lowest common 
denominator. Ultimately the Govern¬ 
ment will have to legislate on the poten¬ 
tial conflicts of interest, valuation proce¬ 
dure?^ management charges, disclosure 
in acrounts, liquidity margins, involve¬ 
ment in property developqient, advertis¬ 
ing and all. 
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Ranks Hovis McDougol 

Increasing scope of 
scientific work at Group's 
Research Centre 


Finai Resuits 

Pre-tax profits of Ranks Hovis McDougail Limited 
in the year to 6th September 1969, including the 
Cerebos results for the first time were 
£15,179,839. compared with the £15 millions 
forecast in the Interim Report. 

Adverse factors affected the results. The 
agricultural trading interests were handicapped 
by the poor United Kingdom harvest of 1968 
and by the unfavourable weather in the autumn 
of that year and the spring of 1969 Flour 
milling profits were lower because of increased 
wheat pricea generally sikI the need to buy 
larger quantities of more expensive imported 
wheats. Bread profits were lower, as the 
permitted price adjustment in February proved 
inadequate to meet increasing costs in the 
second half of the year Considerably more was 
spent on developing new processes and new 
products to improve future profitability At the 
same time, severe price competition was being 
faced in some areas of trade. 


RHM—Major suppliers to the Grocery Trade 

Mr. Joseph Rank, in his Chairman's Statement, reports on the 
considerable progress made in integrating Cerebos Limited into the 
Group. The rationalisation of production and distribution of the 
Group's range of national grocery brands will strengthen the drive 
towards a higher sales volume. 

The reorganisation into three clearly-defined trading companies of 
the subsidiaries selling to the grocery trade is well advanced The 
three companies are Cerebos Foods Limited, marketing seasonings 
and cooking aids. Scott-Energen Foods Limited, breakfast foods 
and starch-reduced foods and McDougalls Foods Limited, packaged 
flour and pet foods. This rationalisation has been well accepted by 
the grocery trade at all levels, and is, says Mr. Rank, "a very 
important part of our plan to achieve the high target figures we have 
set ourselves for sales and earnings" 

RHM—Britain's Foremost Bakers 

In 1969, from a bread market worth about £350m, RHM's share was 
over 24% and sales of other bakery products increased still further. 

A number of new products, both bread and cakes, are being 
developed to further increase the Group's market shares. Continuing 
the rationalisation programme, a new bakery was completed, others 
initiated and many major extensions carried through. In all the group 
has 100 bakeries in operation. 

RHM—Partners in British Farming 

In hIs comments on the agricultural division, Mr. Rank refers to the 
increased sales of Blue Cross animal feeds, concentrates and Dankavit 
calf feeds. Further progress was also achieved in sales of RHM cereal 
seeds. Production began during the year at two new feed mills, a 
further investment was made in modernising existing establishments, 
and the service of providing farmers with high quality products and 
sound up-to-date technical advice was intensified. 


RHM—Britain's Leading Fiour 
Miners 

Total sales of bakers' flour continued at a 
satisfactory level while Hovis remained brand 
leader in the brown bread market against 
heavy competitive pressure With the full 
co-operation of the Trade Unions concerned 
further progress has been made with the 
phased introduction of incentive-productivity 
schemes in the flour mills Progress has 
also been made with the introduction of 
continuous shift working which will improve 
the utilisation of capital resources and help to 
contain rising costs. The re-equipping and 
re-modelling of mills is proceeding according 
to plan and bulk-handling facilities are being 
extended with resulting economies in handling. 

RHM—Overseas 

Commenting on the international operations of 
RHM, following the acquisition of Cerebos Limited, both in direct 
exports and in overseas manufacture, Mr. Rank said he expected 
this aspect of the Group's affairs to make an important and growing 
contribution to profits and although a variety of products are directly 
exported to many countries he saw that the future growth of the 
Group's international business would come largely from local 
manufacture. From this point of view RHM were well placed to 
extend their operations. 

RHM Research 

The scope of scientific work at the Group's Research Centre at 
High Wycombe increased and is increasing. Two hundred scientists 
and technicians, with the most modern equipment available, are 
engaged on development and fundamental research. 

Research continued into the processes of food preservation and 
^hydration* to anticipate the growing public demand for convenience 
foods, and the pilot plant facilities at the Centre for this work were 
extended. 

The Future 

Concluding his review Mr. Rank says: "Our planned approach to the 
future is based on a policy of expansion into new markets whilst 
at the same time broadening our established operations. 

In the present economic climate, I am reluctant at this early stage to 
make a profit forecast for the current financial year but, in the 
industries in which it operates, your Company is strategically well 
placed and has the necessary resourceful manpower to face the future 
with sober optimism." 
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•PLESSEY4- 


second quarter and half-year results: 

interim dividend 


The Plessey Company's unaudited consolidated results for the second quarter 
and half-year to December 31, 1969 are as follows (with the previous year's 
results for the equivalent quarter and half-year by way of comparison) 

£000‘s 



3 Months 

3 Months 

6 Months 

6 Months 


to Dec 31 

to Dec 31 

to Dec 31 

to Uec 31 


1969 

1968 

1969 

1968 

Turnover 

49,200 

43.200 

94,100 

83.200 

Profit on Trading 

7,959 

6.884 

14,413 

12,703 

Depreciation 

1,654 

1,527 

3,304 

3,037 


6,305 

5.357 

11,109 

9.666 

Investment Income: 

—Trade Associates 

129 

153 

294 

296 

—Other 

571 

325 

986 

552 

Profit before Interest A Taxation 

7,005 

5.835 

12,389 

10,514 

Interest Payable 

636 

483 

1,140 

971 

Profit before Taxation 

6.367 

5.352 

11,249 

9,543 

Taxation 

2,950 

2.400 

5,150 

4.303 

Profit after Taxation 

3,417 

2.952 

6,099 

5.243 

Minority Interest 

45 

14 

75 

39 

Supplementary Depreciation 

52 

115 

112 

175 

Profit attributable to Members of 
The Plessey Company Limited 

3,320 

2.623 

5,912 

5.029 


In the quarter ended December 31,1969, 
the Company completed several acquisi¬ 
tions: Painton, Diac and the numerical 
control activities of Airmec and Ferranti. 
These acquisitions have contributed to the 
profits of the Company but, in view of the 
short and varied periods from dates of 
acquisition to the end of the quarter, these 
have been excluded from the results shown. 
Additionally, the previous year’s figures 
have been adjusted for the changes in 
presentation made at the end of that year. 
The results for the second quarter and the 
first half-year are, therefore, directly 
comparable with the previous year’s 
figures for equivalent praods. 

As the Company is stiU in the first year of 
issuing quarterly figures, an indication of 


the pattern of profits is essential to a 
proper appreciation of their significance. 
As already announced the first quarter is 
a low profit period. Therefore, although 
the second quarter is a fairly representa¬ 
tive period, the first half-year is less than 
50% of a full year. 

The results for the second quarter and the 
half-year are in line with our plans and 
expeoations for the financial year. 
Interim dividend 

The Board has declared that, in the light 
of the improved half-year results, the 
interim dividend be increased to 5% on the 
Ordinary Shares of the Company. The 
interim dividend will be paid (less tax) on 
May 27, 1970 to holders on the Register 
on April 27,1970. 


The Plessey Company Limited, Ilford, Essex, England 

Teincommunications * Electronics * Dynamics * Components 
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This notice is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solely for purposes of information. 

s 

NKW ISSUE Janiiaiy23,1970 

$ 100 , 000,000 

Marathon Oil Company 

Sinking Fund Debentures Due 2000 


Price 99.75% 

plus 'accrued interest from February 4, 1970 


The First Boston Corporation 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeh & Co. Easbnan Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley Glore Forgan Stoats Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

laoerporatstl Inoorporatsd 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Loeh, Rhoades & Co. 

IneerRerateE 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fennet & Smith Paine,Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 

Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. 

iBcoraorutod 

White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Paribas Corporation 

laeorvoraiad 
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THE M °eO RaUODALE 
GROUP OF COMRAIMIES 


Ra. I Printers 
1 at home 
and overseas 

The Chairman of McCorquodale & Co. Ltd., 

Mr. Alastair McCorquodale, said in his statement to 
Shareholders:— 

"I am pleased to be able to report that the substantial 
improvement in profits which I forecast a year ago has been 
achieved in spite of the conditions of financial stringency 
affecting the whole national economy. The profit earned was 
almost exactly in line with the budget which we made at the 
beginning of the year. 

The results for the past year are evidence of the benefit of 
the organisational changes which have been carried out. 

Taking the view that the national economic situation will not 
worsen, and subject to unforeseen eventualities, your Board is 
of the opinion that a further improvement in profit in the current 
year can be expected. 

Your Board feel that the improved trading position of the 
Company justifies an increase in the dividend and accordingly 
recommend a final dividend of 9% making a total of 12% 
for the year." 

Extract of accounts for year ended 30th September. 1969. 

1969 1968 

£'000 £000 

Group Profit before Taxation 1.138 862 

Group Profit after Taxation 620 516 

Equity Earnings 524 413 

Ordinary Share Dividend 432 360 

If you would like to learn more about the Group, write for a copy of 
the Report and Accounts to the Secretary, McCorquodale £r Co. Ltd., 
McCorquodale House, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 


Kenton Corporation 

New York 


has acquired 
VALENTINO COUTURE 

Rome 

The undersigned assisted 
Kenton Corporation in this 
transaction 


EUROFI NANCE 

9 avenue Hoche — Paris 8° 



Business Established 1818 


Partners 

J. Eugene Banks 
Moreau D. Brown 
Walter H. Brown 
Prescott Bush 
Granger Costikyan 
William R. Driver, Jr. 
Elbridge T. Gerry 
E. R. Harriman 
Frank W. Hoch 
Stephen Y. Horo 
R. L. Ireland Ill 
F. H. Kingsbury, Jr. 
Robert A. Lovett 
John B. Madden 
Thomas McCance 
L. J. Newquist 
William F. Ray 
Robert V. Roosa 
L. Parks Shipley 
Maarten van Hengel 
John C West 
Knight Woolley 
Limited Partners 
Louis Curtis 
Gerry Brothers * Co. 
W. Averell Harriman 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

BANKERS 

NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Correspondents throughout the World 


Statement of Conditiony December .32, l%9 
ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 

U. S. Government Securities, Direct and Guaranteed . 

State, Municipal and Other Public Securities. 

Other Marketable SECURniEs. 

Loans and Discounts. 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 

Other Assets. 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits. 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio.. 

Other Liabilities. 

Capital..$ 8 . 000,000 

Surplus. . 18 . 385,284 


1101 , 364,552 

38 , 679,684 

49 , 435,291 

2 , 219,911 

193 . 311,239 

15 . 146,459 

20 , 898,484 

$ 421,255420 

$ 372 , 399,701 

16 , 119,342 

6 , 151,293 

26 , 585,284 

$ 421 , 255,620 


Compleie Banking Facilities • investment Adtisory Service 
Bredurs for Furchase and Sale of Securities • Members of Principal Stock Exchanges 


Licenied u lMv**e Banker, ind luhiect to ciaminarion and regulaikm by rhe buperinMndeot of Rankii irfihc Siace of New Ywk and by ihc Departiwnt of Banking of the Commonwaalih of P«nn»ylvania. Subiecf 
toaupcfviaiut, and rKaminaiion by the CommiwKNMr of Banki ei the Conunonurealrh of Mawacheactn. The Uciittie* of the Chic«|p> and Si. Louia offices are limited to Investment Advnory and Hrnkcrage Service. 
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The first Natiwial 

RANK of BOSTON 

Incorporated with Limited Liability under the 
laws of the United States of America 



Statement of Condition 


DA€«mb#r 31st, 1^ 

ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


$1,000,068,300 

United States Government Securities ... 


293,080,400 

State and Municipal Securities . 


247.779.800 

Ocher Securities. 


50,514,800 

Municipal Trading Account . 


24,000,000 

Loans . 


2,279.147,800 

Federal Funds Sold . 


. 36,250,000 

Customers Liability for Acceptances 


88,349,600 

Banking Premises and Equipment 


50.142.000 

Other Assets . 


103,621,100 

TOTAL ASSETS. 


$4,173,IS3,800 

LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits. 


1,832,140,400 

Savings Deposits. 


150,034,800 

Time Deposits . 


300,665,400 

Overseas Office Deposits . 


966.279.100 

Funds Borrowed. 

... 

92,621,100 

Federal Funds Purchased and Securities 
under Repurchase Agreement . . 

sold 

262.648,800 

Acceptances Executed less chose held 
Investment ... . 

for 

89,484,200 

Accrued and Deferred Taxes . 


7,631.900 

Unearned Income. 


14,135.000 

Accrued Expenses and Dividends Payable 


60,133,200 

Other Liabilities. 


4,989,600 

Reserve for possible Loan Losses 


53.946.700 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Stock . 


80,000,000 

Surplus . 


170.000.000 

Undivided Profits ... . 


62,197,400 

Reserve for Contingencies . 


26,246,200 

TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


338,443,600 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . $4J73,IS3,800 


Th« First National Bank of Boston Consolidated Statement of 
Condition covering all offices, overseas branches and wholly-owned 
subsidiaries combined with Old Colony Trust Company. 

The figures for our overseas branches are included in their dollar 
equivalents. 

The First National Bank of Boston is a member of The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk Street. Boston. Mats. 

NEW YORK: Bank of Boston International. 2 Wall Street. 

ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avetlaneda, Rosario. 

BRAZIL: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Campinas, Santos. 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 

FRANCE: 21 PI. Vendome, Paris ler. 

SPAIN: Hermosilla 8-2eD. Madrid I. 

LEBANON: P.O.B. 7151, Beirut. 

LONDON BRANCHES: 4 Moorgate, E.C.2. (Tel.: 01-606 5871), 

12 Cadogan Place. S.W.I. (Tel.: 01-235 8426). 
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Nelson Financial Trust 

Sir Denys Lowson 
on 

Australian Prospects 


Sir Denys Lowson Bt., the Chair¬ 
man presided at the 87th Annual 
General Meeting of Nelson 
Financial Trust which was held 
on January 12th at Estates 
House, Gresham Street, London. 
E.C.2. In the course of his 
re marks he said that : 

The Gross revenue for the year 
to October 31 last amounted 
to £230,373 compared with 
£209,262 for the previous year. 
The directors arc recommending 
a final dividend of (j% on the 
ordinary shares which will make 
a total of 16 per cent for the 
year—the same as last year. This 
will leave £172,021 to be carried 
forward against £145,201 brought 
in. 

As at October 31 last, the net 
asset value of the 5s ordinary- 
shares amounted to 24s 3d against 
26s yd the previous year and 
although this represents a fall of 
9i%, it is a sari.sfactory perform¬ 
ance if measured against a fall 
of 17.6% in the Financial Times 
Actuaries All Share Index and 
24.4 Vo in the Financial Times 
Industrial ordinary share index. 
I'hcre was an increase in earn¬ 
ings on the ordinary share 
capital from 21% to 24%. The 
priority percentages were as 
foWow.s : Debenture Stock 

o ifiJVo ; Preference shares 15 
27JV0 ; Ordinary shares 27!%- 
and based on the valua¬ 
tion as at October 31 last the 
Geographical distribution was as 
follows : Great Britain 69.49% ; 
The Commonwealth (excluding 
Canada) 17 30Vo ; U.S.A. and 
Canada 11.04%; and Europe, 
Central and South America and 
elsewhere 2.17% ; while as re¬ 
gards categories 6.52% are in 
Iwnds, debenture stocks and notes, 
549% in preference and prefer¬ 
red ordinary stocks and shares 
and 87.99 Vo in ordinary and 
deferred ordinary stocks and 
shares. 

Australia 

Our largest area of investment 
overseas still remains in Australia. 
This country is experiencing the 
greatest boom in its history, and 
after a rise of an estimated 9 
per cent in 1969, real output is 
expected to increase by a further 
7J per cent in 1970; notwith¬ 
standing the slowing down in 
farm output caused to a large 
extent by the drought which has 
scverly affected many parts of 
Queensland and Western Au.stra- 
lia which has had one of the 
dric.st years on record. This has 
reduced the Australian sugar 
crop by some 19% «and there has 
also been a mateml fall in the 


price -of wool which is now about 
the lowest for 10 years. The 
strong growth in Gross National 
Product provided scope for a big 
increase in exports w^hich on a 
seasonally adjusted basis rose at 
an annual rate of 74 per cent in 
the September quarter, namely 
the first quarter of the current 
Australian financial year. There 
were big increases in exports of 
wool, wheat, meat, iron ore, iron 
and steel, coal and alumina. 
Imports, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, also rose at a rapid annual 
rate of 24 per cent, with imports 
of capital equipment and produc¬ 
ers materials playing a large 
part. As a result the current 
account deficit improved by 
A$I52 million in the September 
quarter, but this was more than 
offset by a reduction of A$252 
million in net capital inflow. 
There was a net outflow of 
A$98 million on official capital 
transactions in the September 
quarter compared with a net 
inflow of A$46 million in the 
corresponding quarter of last 
year. As a result it i$ most likely 
that Australia’s Overseas reserves 
will fall materially in the current 
year; but fortunately prospects 
of mineral exports, which have 
risen by nearly ten times over 
this last decade, continue to be 
extremely bright and this factor 
alone should arrest any further 
fall in Australia’s reserves in the 
year 1970/71. 

New Direct Investment 

As I have previously mentioned 
Australia’s economic policy is 
more and more becoming orien¬ 
tated to the Far East and the 
Pacific bowl. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that last 
year Australian exports to Japan 
rose to as much as A$82o million, 
and it is very probable in the 
current year that they will ex¬ 
ceed the billion dollar mark with 
Japan becoming easily the most 
imp>ortant export market for 
Australia. There has also been 
a significant change in the 
sources of private investment in 
Australia. At the end of June 
1968, for the 12 months North 
America had provided A$386 
million against the United King¬ 
dom figure of A$379 million. 
Whereas the biggest item in the 
North American figure was new 
direct investment of A$243 mil¬ 
lion, the largest item in the 
United Kingdom figure was 
Portfolio, namely the purchase uf 
existing investments, loans etc. 
amounting to A$27o million. In 
fact for the year to June 30, 1966 
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there was little or no new direct 
investment by the United King¬ 
dom in Australia. As regards 
new direct investment from North 
America, most of the funds have 
been channelled into the mining 
and minerals sectors and it is 
estimated that in 1971, f)o per 
cent of the total U.S. mining 
industry expenditure overseas will 
go to Australia and the islands in 
and near the Pacific. Obviously 
therefore Australia with her vast 
wealth of minerals has an excit¬ 
ing future ahead ; added to which 
her geographical position makes 
her ideally placed to cater for the 
import requirements of the many 
millions in the Far Eastern coun¬ 
tries whose standard of living, 
in most ca.scs, continues to 
improve. 

Future Outlook 

As regards our own company, 
factors outside our control make 
it difficult to make a .specific 
forecast for the current year but 
we should be able to produce a 
satisfactory set of results when 
we meet again in twelve months 
time. 

'I’hc resolution for the adoption 
of the Report and Accounts was 
proposed by the Chairman, and 
.seconded by Mr. J. Crammer 
and carried unanimously as were 
the other formal resolutions. The 
proceedings clo.sed with a warm 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Sir Denys Tow.son, the Directors 
and Staff. 

FOREIGN 

REPORT 

The Economist keeps an unusually 
large corps of foreign affairs writers, 
in London and abroad : but some 
stories produced by the paper's 
foreign department cannot be pub¬ 
lished in The Economist itself 
Instead, they appear in a separate, 
confidential bulletin published each 
week and called Foreign Report. 

Such stories are of two kinds. 
There is the information that reaches 
The Economist on a confidential 
basis, and therefore can be passed 
on only to readers willing to respect 
the confidential nature of Foreign 
Report. And there is the article that 
focuses attention on an apparently 
minor, but pivotal, event that could 
lead to major changes. In this kind 
of forecast Foreign Report has a 
record of often being startlingly 
right. 

Pleeoe write for full detaile to : 

The Foreign Report Subeeription 
Manager, The Economist 
Publicationa Department 
64 8t Jamea'a Street, 

London. 8W1. 

The annual aubacription rate 
(48 iaauea) varies between 
Britain £13.0.0 and Australasia 
£18.2.0 


^ A# ^ 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT 

SA,K. 

E.stahusheo ig.*i2 

Under Charter granted by H.H. The Late Shaikh Abdulla .il Salim Al Sabah. 

Former Amir of the State of Kuwait 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT 31st DECEMBER, 1969 


LIABILITIKS 


CJapitnl, Aiithonsfd, Tssiitd and Paid Up 
.Statutory Rrserve 
General Rc.serve 

Profit and Lo.ss Account 


1,480,000 

I0,f>20,000 


Kuwaiti Dinars 
4.126,363 


Current, Deposit and Other Aeiourits (including Contingem v Accounts) 
Projxised Dividend 

CoTifiniied (’redits, Aciepianies and Giiaranlees nn behalf of t u.stnmer.s, as 
per nintra 


Assi;rs 


Cash and Cliirrent Accounts with Banks 
Money at Call and Short Notice 
Investments at under market value 
Foreign (Jovernruent Securities 
Other quoted Securities 


Deposit ,A( I ounts with Banks and Industrial Bankers 
Loan guaranteed by the Kuwait Government 

Advaiu es to Customers, Bills Disi oiinted and Other .Ai counts (Less provision 
for doubtful debts) ... 

Unquoted Investments, at or under (ost 

Land and Buildings, at cost les.s amounts written oH 

Liability of Customers for Confirmed Credits, Acceptani es and Guarantees, as 
per f antra . ..... 


I 2,000,000 
248,986 

B66.537 
4r>»4<»7,.5-i4 
K.D. 293,008,068 


Kuwaiti Dinars 
aiLf 5:1.251 
22.643,410 


i ,438,486 
1,491,660 


2 , 930 . <4fi 

90,243.038 

8,861,476 

97.489. L 54 
3,826,066 
450,000 

45 . 407.524 

K.D. 293,008,068 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st DECEMBER, 1969 


Transferred to Statutory Reservi 
Transferred to General Reserve 
Propjosed Div’idend of 21% .. 
Balance tarried forward 


Profit after charging all expienses, making pirovisions for contingencies and 
writing down assets ... 

Balarue brought forward from previous year 


Kuwaiti Dinars 
195.000 
805,000 

866,537 

248,986 
K.D. 2,115,523 

Kuwaiti Dinars 

1.950,884 

164,639 

K D. 2,115,523 


I Kuwaiti Dinar--167 Sterling 


London Correspondents : 

United Bank of Kuwait Limited 
Eastern Bank Limited 
Chartered Bank 
Midland Bank Limited 
Barclays Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bank Limited 
Westminster Bank Limited 
Bank of Tokyo Limited 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Fuji Bank Limited 


New York Correspondents : 

Bank of America (International) 

Bankers Trust Compiany 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Bank 

First National City Bank 

Irving Trust Company 

j. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


I Kuwaiti Diiiar=£i 167 Sterling 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 

NEW ISSUE January 26, 1970 

150,000 Units 

Jet Capital Corporation 

Each Unit consists of one share of Common Stock ($.10 par value) and 
one Warrant, expiring in 1975, to purchase Common Stock at a price of 
$10 per share for a period of 18 months and at $15 per share thereafter. 


Price $10 per Unit 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several under¬ 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 

TOBEY& KIRK 


APPOINTMENTS 


NORTHERN IRELAND FOOD AND DRINK 
INDUSTRY TRAINING BOARD 

Training Development Officer 

The Board which has recently been set up wishes to appoint one Training 
Development Oflicer 

THE JOB : 

The person appointed will he responsible to the Semoi Training 
Development Officer and will have to 

(i) carry out surveys and investigations relative to the industry which 
will involve liaison with industry and other bodies at all levels 
(ii) implement training policy as required 
QUALIFICATIONS ; 

The key factors m selection will be— 

(i) a keen and analytical mind 

(ii) ability to communicate effectively orally and m wrilmq to individuals 
and groups 

(ill) a record of achievement 

Experience within the industry and of industrial training is desirable 
but the Board is prepared to provide training for applicants who have a 
record of achievement in Ihoir own field 

SALARY . 

Within range £1,310—C2.470 

Starting point determined on quelifications and experience 
CONDITIONS OF SERVICE : 

As with other Northern Ireland Industrial Training Boards, broadly 
comparable to Local Guvernment Service in Northern Ireland and Great 
Britain 

APPLICATION FORMS 

Obtainable from Acting Secretary, 

Food and Drink Industry Training Board. 

Room 614, Dundonald House. 

Upper Newtownards Road. 

Belfast BT4 3SF 

P/ease quote reference EC. 

CLOSING DATE FOR RECEIPT OF APPLICATIONS : 

13th February, 1970 


University of Exeter 

DEPAIU'MENT OF ECONOMICS 
lAGRICULTUHAL ECONOMICS) 

Investigational Officerl 
Investigational Assistant 

Appbrations are invltPd for this 
post from L'anrlidatC'S with » deprof 
or diploma in AKnciilturp. HorU- 
oulturL*, AfirtnilLurul Eronomus or 
Ec.'Obomirs, or ultprnaLively practi- 
r.il pxufriftici* In urn* or iiiotp of 
these nelds of work Dufies liirJude 
till* eollectlnn iiiirl uri>ilvHl.s of fai m 
riTords and the siih.seqiicril pre¬ 
paration of reports 

Salary .scale 

InvpstKraiinniil Assistant. l!l,02.S x 
t75-tl,175 per annum 
Investiirntlonul Officer x 

^llh-£l,7UU per annum 

Further particulars available from 
The Seerptarv ol the University, 
Nurthcote House. The Queen's 
Drive, Exeter CIosihr date for 
uppJicatlons February IR, 11170 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

Centre for Research in the 
Social Sciences 

Applications are Invited lor the 
post of RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
to work on a project on Property 
Values, Urban Stiirctiirr ami 
Growth in the aOlli Tlentury. 
supported by the flSRC. Candidates 
may be araduates in any of the 
social sciences. Includlne economic 
and social hlsUirv The uppuint- 
ment will be lor three years 
Salary accordinir to gunllflcatluns 
and experience ut nn appropriate 
point on the Rese.arch Associate 
scale (CH95 x £115-£1.585) 


Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms can be obtained from 
Mr J £. Hellly, Cornwallis 
Builriitifi. The University. Canter¬ 
bury, Kent, to whom completed 
applications (three copies) should 
be returned not later than Friday, 
February 20 1970. (Quote A3/70) 


LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Accounting. Appli¬ 
cants should possess a good honours degree and a professional 
accountancy qualification Experience in bueineee or teaching is also 
required. 

The successful applicant will be expected to take part in both the 
postgraduate and the executive programmes and to engage in research 
activities. He may also undertake a limited amount of consultancy 
work. The starting 8alaf> will be at an appropriate point on the 
Lecturer's scale £1.240, to £2,850, plus £60 London Allowance. Member¬ 
ship of the FSSU applies 

Further particulars may be obtained from . The Secretary. 


THE LONDON BUSINESS 
SCHOOL. 

28 Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2 


to whom applications should be sent by March 1, 1970 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Leicester 


Lecturer in Economics 


Appllcatlonti are Invited fur a 
Leatureship In the Department o/ 
economics Iruni grraduates a-ho arc 
conversant with at least one of the 
following: mntheninttcal economics, 
operaUoual research, statutics, 
aconoinrtrics 


Salary according to quallftcations 
and experience on scale £1.340— 
£2,860 a year, plus PSSU member- 
Bhlp. 


, Further particulars from the 
Registrar, to whom appheuliojut 
should he sent by February 7th 


London School of 
Economics 

UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 

The HIGHER EDUCATION RE- 
SEARCH UNIT Is seeking a 
RESEARCH OFFICER and a 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT to work 
on Us study ot COSTS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION Hart ol the work 
will involve the upplicallon of com¬ 
puter techniques and candidates 
should have experience in STATIS¬ 
TICS Experience in uuplleil 
economic research, pariiculurlv the 
ecununiics of education, would be 
an advantage. Appointments will 
Stan as soon as possible 

Salaries are in the range' 
Research Officers IT, IlOO-t: 1,845. 
Research Assistants £940-tl,4'.0 
Applications should be sent by 
February 2^ 1970 to the Higher 
Education Research Unit. Lioiidoii 
School ut Economies, Houghton 
Street, WC3, from whom appli¬ 
cation forms and furilier particu¬ 
lars may be oblaiiied 


University of Exeter 

DEPARTMENT OF SCONOMICB 


Assistant Lecturer in 
Agricultural Economics 

Applications are invited for this 
post which is tenable from 
June 1. li)70, or Such laier date 
as may oe agreed 

Candidates should be graduales in 
Economies or Agricultural Ecotio- 
inlrs A special interest In the 
appliratlun of quantitative methods 
would be an advantage. 


Salary scale: E1.240-E1. "7t) per 
annum The inillal salary wlM 
depend on rhe quahllcatinns and 
experience ot the successful taiim- 
note. 


Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary of the 
University, Northcote House The 
Queen s Drive, Exeter Closing date 
for applications (eight eoplrs one 
copy from cundldules o/erspa.s) 
February 17, 1970. 


Australian National 
University 

RESEARCH SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Fellowship in Economics 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to The position of Fellow In the 
Department of Economics, Research 
School of Social Sdenres. The Dei'uftment 
conducts research In economic tlieury and 
in various branches of applied economKM, 
including economic statlsUrs and 
econometrics. Preference will be given to 
applicants who have special interests In 
econometrics and/or other aspects of 
applied economics. 

The salary of a Fellow is determined 
within the range 8AB.400-IA8,740 per 
annum. A Fellow Is appointed for an 
initial period of live years after which 
he may be reappointed until retiring age 
Fellows are entitled to one year's study 
leave on full pay, plus a coniributton 
towards travel and other expenses, In 
every seven years’ service 

Superannuation is on the FgEU paMern 
with Bup^ementary benefits. Reaiwnrtle 
travel expenses art pMd and agtlstatWSt 
with housing is provided 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the McreUry-OttieraL Asipflatlon 
of Commonwealth UnlverslUes^Ppta), 

36 Gordon Square, Iiondoii, WCl. 

ApplioaUona close on February 20, 1970. 


University of Exeter 

Department of Economics 


Appltcattuns arc aiviied fur the 
post of ASSISTANT LEOTUREK 
in Economic and Social Statistics 
tenable from Ociokiei l, 19 »0 


Salary scale- El. 240-El. 4 70 per 
annum The iniiial salary will 
depend on the quallllcatiuiiS and 
experience of the succe.4Stul can¬ 
didate 

Further particuKars niav be ob¬ 
tained Irom the berrelarv ol the 
UnlversUy, Nortlicule House, The 
Queen's Drive, Exeter Closing date 
lor uppllratlons (eight copies, one 
Copy trom candlnutex nverseusi 
February '23. 1970. 


University of Dundee 

Senior Lectureship ni 
Economic and Social 
Statistics 

Applications aru inviled for a 
Senior I.ecLureKhlp In Ecoiiurnlcs 
and Social SintlsUcK in Uie Depart¬ 
ment ui GconuiiiiCK 

The Dep^irtment CutibistR at pre¬ 
sent of two Hrole.ssor,>, luo -Senior 
I.peturerH and IG Lectiirrr.s The 
latter include un Econonu'Lciciuii 
.iml a Siati.4(ii’iun. utid Ihere is 
also a TiitoiUil Asblstaill lii 
Economic Stotistics 

Salary spole; E2.830-E3.G70 with 
placing according lo qualilicutioiiR 
and expelieiicc FSSU, gram to¬ 
wards removal of household effects 

Appheiitlons isix ciipies overseas 
applicants one copy) ahoulil tie 
lodged by March 2, 1970 with the 
Secretary, The University, Dundee, 
DDl 4HN, from whom turther par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained 


United Nations 

A Planning Economist 

(PUBLIC .SECrrOR__ 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME) 

is required us stjon os can be 
arranged for Afuuri(tu.s He will be 
.attached to the Ecoiiurnir Planning 
Unit of the Prime Minister'll Office 
at Port Louis 


1. To odvlse on and assist in the 
detailed preparation ol the 
public sector dcvelopmL'iil pro¬ 
gramme for July 19’i0 to June 
19-|'4 

'2 To a!«ehs the relative bulaiict- 
oi the whole programme 

3 To prepare ami assess indivi¬ 
dual projects on the basis ut 
cust-benelil analysis 

4 To assess the level of lorelgn 
aid required 

b To assess the impact of thi- 
programme on the economy as 
ii whole 

6 To supervi.se and train a coun¬ 
terpart. 


lUALlFICATlONS 
A degree, preferably Mac or 
liD, tn economics with consldcr- 
ble postgraduate expcrleiic* in 
reparation and Implementation of 
lovernment rieveloomenl plans. 


DURATION 
Inlliallv one year 
bllity of extension 
agreement 


with pOS.si- 
bv mutual 


LANGUAGES . 

English: working 
French desirable 


knowledge of 


According to qualifications and 
xperieiice, probably of the order 
r £6.000 lo £<5.000 per annum plus 
ubstantlal allowances depending 
n family status, all tax free 


Preferably not under 36 years 
over 05. 

Write lor iutiher particulars and 
ipbcatlon Jofiwi to 
reNTM Deveiopmant, Room 318. 
uoffi HoMsg. SIM Place. Victoria. 


The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 


Devartment of Political 
Science 


Applications are invited for the 
post of Junior Research Officer in 
a projiwi supported by^thv Bociai 
Scienee Rgoaarch enuneil ^ f(>r a 
Bocioiiffidov and historical of 

politic in CardUranahire. Oai^l- 
dates should be graduaum tn tlie 
Social Sciences, preferably with 
qualillcationa In Sociology or Poli¬ 
tics. 


The appointment will be for two 
years, at a salary in the range 
l'K75-tI.ll0 

Further details and forms of appli¬ 
cation may be obtained from the 
Registrar quoting relerence JRO 3, 
to whom appllt-atlotia should be 
returned by February 10, 1970 


Ruskin College Oxford 

requires Tutor In Economics and SoCiul 
and Economic StatisUCh. cxjmmrticlng 
October 1. 1970 Opporliinitv Lo teiKli other 
subiects as appropriate University lecturer 
.sculp (£1,'J40 X Ellb (14) lo l'2,K5fi) FSSU 
Good degree and Int-eresl in trtide union 
itiul .uiult education required Hou.se 
iivulluble for Iniilul period Details from 
General Secretgry, Ruskin College, Oxiord. 
Closing date fqr appllcatlonB March 9. 

1970. (Reminder tn potential students- 
ClosiiiK date for udnti.Mxiuii ,ippllriUion.N 
March 1. 1970 ) 


Department of Education 
and Science 


Applications are Invited for the post of 
Economic Assistant to work on the 
economics of education. Including the 
.ippllcullon of cost-benefit and plaiiniiig- 
prugrammiiiK-budReting techniques He 
will operate with other economists In a 
mixed team which also Includes 
admltilstratcrs, accountants and 
sl.LUsli(dgDS. 


Applicants should tiave, or expect lo 
obtain, a degree wlOi lirsl nr second (-l.iss 
honours or u poslgnuluaii* 
quallflratlon In economics . atatisttral 
aptitude anrl an interest In ediicutioniil 
questions would be additional 
recommendations. They should normiillv 
be under 30 


The .salary scale (Inner l.x)ndon) is 
£l.l9«-ll.95'i 


Fur further information and un 
.'ipphc.ition form pIeo.se coiitucl Miss B C 
Taylor. Department of Education utid 
Science, Cur/un Street, London WIY 8AN 
(01-493 7070 ext 311) 


Closing date for receipt of a|:plications 
February 20. 1970 


STATISTtCIAN 

Forve s is a mujqr growth company at 
home and oversegg in htRels, catering, 
trgvel and ■nteriglnmant. 

The EconoRUca ' utid Statistics 
Department gnalygeg buginess trends, 
establishes itandardi fpr profiiability 
and ciilcutiies pntentiiil for new 
ventures uiid improved methods 

Thera Is now an onporiuniiy for a 
young female grodnale trained in 
economics or slutlstioft to Join the 
deparlmeni. initially to help with the 
presentation of analysca. Good starting 
salary togitther with generous lunclieon 
arrungenients will be offered In the 
ujccesaful candidate. Brief details ol 
qualilicuUoUs and experience should 
Ih* sent to - 

Mr K. E. Hartc, Personnel Officer, 
Forte's fn Co liimiied. 

223 230 Piccadilly, London WlA 4TY. 


Fircroft College 

1018 BRISTOL ROAD, SELLY OAK. 
BIRMINGHAM 2U 


1 Lecturer in Economics and 
I Industrial Relate ns required from 
I September 


Applicants should he men posHe.H.Htng 
a good honours degree and some experience 
i4 industry and'or adult education is 
desii.ible: mature students graduating this 
vear will he considered Fircroft provides 
uMt->irur resideiiLlul courses lor men und 
is rccognis(Ml and grani-aitled by tht 
Depurlment of Educatloh and Science. 
Uinversitv Leciurcr xcale, according to 
expeiicncc and quuhlicutlulis. 
Ai-cuiiimod.iiloii possible for Singh' man 
Ti>iic.ier.<;' siiperannuatioii Applications by 
February '24, mvo. Further parliciilars 
ohtainubic from The Warden, Plrcroft 
College. 1018 Bristol Ruud, Selly Oak, 
Blrifitnghum 29 


j For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 84 to 90 


Centre for Environmental 
Studies 


I 


The Centre wishes to recruit an 

ECONOMIST 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 


to join a •small research group 
working on urban economic 
problems. 


Department of Agricultural 
Economics I Agricultural 
Adjustment Unit 


Staff in the Hexearch AxsoCiulr 
grnde.s are mqiiired to uorlr on the 
research and leaching programme 
now being undertaken in u number 
of aspects of the ccotiomus of 
agricultu»‘e In view of the wide 
range ol research uclivltic.s u 
variety of speclallsls enn be uccom- 
nuidated. The basic requirement is 
for a guud degree prel(*rablv m 
economics, agricultural ecunomtes 
or statistics, but there may he 
uppurtunlMes for those qualified 
ill urtsoclatfid qunntitnllve suclul 
science di«'*lpJineK Appointment 
will be far the periud April i, 19.0 
to July 31. 1971 in the first 


Salary will be ut an appropriate 
point, according to ugc. on the 
following scales. 

Junior Research Associate £870 x 
C65-E980 X CGO-('1,040, 

Research Associate 11.240 x Ell.'i- 
11,470 (extendable to il,8i5). 

Senior Research Associate E 1,586 
X £ll»-£2.045 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Professor of 
Agrisultural Economics. The Uni¬ 
versity. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
NBl 7RU, with whom appUcattons 
< three copies) together with the 
naiiieg and addresiKs ut three per- 


doiui to wl 


rUum reference may tie 
Aid be ^lator 


than M^uary 9 , 1^ 0 The atart* 
IM (date for auceefaful appUcanta 
wOl be aa loon aa poaeit^ out not 
later than October Hi, iWO 


The Centre is an independent 
research body, financed by the 
Ford Foundation and the UK 
G(jvernment and directed by 
Professor D. V. Donnison. The 
i mam focus of attention of the 
urban economic group in the 
short term will be on urban 
renewal, the determtnatioii of 
house prices and techniques of 
economic evaluation. 

Applications are invited from 
economists with experience of 
research, preferably in the 
urban or regional planning field. 
' Mathematical or econometric 

skill and experience with com¬ 
puters will be an advantage. 
Preference will be given to 
someone with five or more years’ 
practical research experience, 
age about 26-30. Salaries are 
linked to Civil Service scales : 
£2,146 to £2,616 or £2,724 to 
£3,721 (depending on age), 
inclusive of London Allowance. 
FSSU is payable. 

Aralications should be sent 
by February 16, 1970 to the 
Administrative Secretary (E), 
CES, 5 Cambridge Terrace, 
Regeivt’s Park, London, NWl. 
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NORTH EASTERN GAS BOARD' 


MARKiTINC 

RESEARCH 

The Board requires an experienced Market Research 
Administrator to be responsible to the Marketing Research 
Manager for the administration of domestic research 
surveys. The work will cover both field work and analysis 
functions. 

The job is based on Leeds with occasional visits throughout 
the Board's Area. 

Essential qualifications are : a sense of team work, aptitude 
for efficient organisation of varied work loads and 
analytical ability. The position is newly created through 
expansion and carries an initial salary within the range 
Cl,210-El,455 per annum. 

Comprehensive applications quoting reference No. 682, 
should reach the NORTH EASTERN GAS BOARD, New 
York Road, Leeds, LS2 7PE by February 6, 1970. 


senior 

marketing 

officer 

Based in London £4,500 - £5,000 

The Commonwealth of Australia has created a new position of 
Senior Marketing Officer in the London Office of its Department of 
Trade & Industry. 

The Department of Trade 6- Industry is concerned with the develop¬ 
ment of Australia's trade with the United Kingdom and under a 
current reorganisation programme is giving greater emphasis to the 
promotion of Australian manufactures in the United Kingdom 
market. The man appointed as Senior Marketing Officer will play an 
important, challenging and creative role in this activity 

The ideal candidate would be aged 35-45, with a sound under¬ 
standing of marketing, market research and statistical analysis, 
shipping, international finance, exporting and importing practices, 
and have the capacity to undertake detailed commodity and market 
reporting. Knowledge of Australian industry would be an advantage 
and high level appropriate academic qualifications would also be 
desirable However, the background and experience demanded for 
this appointment should not be regarded too narrowly. Outstanding 
personal qualifications, management and commercial experience are 
the mam attributes sought. 

Applications, giving details of career to date, should be sent in strict 
confidence to; Special Commercial Adviser. Dept. 10 (EC) 
Australia House. Strand, London W.C.2. 

Commonwealth of Australia 



London 


£2.500-£3.000 


MARKET 

DEVELOPMENT 

MANAGER 

British Transport Hotels Limited, which is in the 
process of developing and expanding its opera¬ 
tions, wishes to appoint a Market Development 
Manager who virill be responsible to the Hotels 
Marketing Manager for making studies of the 
market opportunities for both existing and new 
hotels. 

The successful applicant will be expected to make 
an important contribution to marketing manage¬ 
ment. The post offers excellent opportunities of 
advancement. 

Basic requirements 

^ A good degree (probably economics) 

^ Experience in the selection and 
analysis of data for the formulation of 
marketing policy and plans. 

The preferred age is between 28 and 35 and the 

salary will be in the range of 

£2.500-£3.000. 

Full details of education and career, which ||||| ill mji 

will be treated m strict conhdence, should 
be sent to ME743, Cooper Brothers & Co., ^ 

Abacus House, Cutter Lane, London, E.C.2. 




£2,522 to £3,140 or 
£1,769 to £2,180 

The main duties of the Section are to prepare short and long term fore¬ 
casts of the requirements of oloctricity As part nf thf»«e duties, the 
Section undertakes research >nto forecasting methods and prepares 
forecasts of national economic development; it also provides an 
economic advisory service covering a wide range of the commercial and 
technical aspects of the industry's work 

Post (a) 

The main initial responsibility of the senior appointment wnI be to lead 
the group concerned with the economic advisory service This work 
includes the application of economic theory to financial and technical 
aspects of the industry and the preparation of commercial statistics used 
throughout the industry. Current projects cover such subjects as 
appraisal of research projects, comparative economic appraisals of power 
and heating systems, international comparisons, productivity mBSSUre- 
ment and fuel competition 

The work will appeal to a graduate in economics with mathematics or 
statistics who has several years experience in industry and commerce. 
Graduates in other disciplines with a good knowledge of economics will 
also be considered. 

Posts (b) 

One vacancy is in a group concerned with the economic advisory 
service and the other in the group concerned with domestic and 
commercial consumers. Candidates should preferably have an Honours 
degree in economics with mathematics and statistics, or have wide 
experience in the electricity supply industry. 

Written applications quoting DT/n/70 and indicating for which post 
application is made by 4th February to: 

Howard Buaaay. Paraonnel Officer. 


Lihe 




3QIIMMli.Lailn.mt. 
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Brunei University 

SCHOOL OF 6(JC2AL SCIENCES 

AppliCHlioiiii (ire Invltfd for ihe 
lollou'lriK appointment : 

Rowntree Memorial Trust 
Lectureship in Housing 
Administration and 
Management 


The RoA'ntree Memorial Trust 
have made avotliible for a period 
of four years itrants unubllnff a 
Lectureship and five or six senior 
stiirientshlps to be created within 
the School The atm Is to rniible 
prnc'Uslna housing admlnlslrators 
uho ure expected lu reach the 
senior levels of their prolexMori Ut 
undertake u period of aysleinaiiL 
iruliiinir In srievnnt snclnl sciences 
and a research and enquiny pru' 
ject related to their particulnr 
Held of Interest Siiitubly qiiullliiMl 
candidates rnav reieive tin dnd’M 
of Miisti-r of Techtiuloay at the md 
ol the Course 


The post is aviiiluble sis the resuil 
of the appointment of the present 
Senior Leeturer. Mr J A Ualehiii. 
to the post of Oenerul Manaircr, 
StevenuKu Uevelopnient Corporation 

Salary range; ripfi-tS x riJS- | 
tLMMO p a 

Application forms cjii he obtained 
trom the Aeademlr Hegistrar, 

Nriirifl Universiiy. Uxbridge, 
Middlesex, and should he returned 
not later than April I, 1970. 


Industrial Journalist 


Ah energetic journalist >^h(i has a guoii 
knowtadge of the^^wurklngs ol Brltith 
tiwiiist^ Is needed to loin the Orerseas 
Press Services Division of tlie Central 
uince of Infotmathni. Duties will include 
cnverage at major industrial events in 
whlcti British exporters have mi Interest 
including trade mlMlors. trade f-drs and 
store promotions overseas This Is a 
NilniulaUng post with prospecM uhlcli 
will appeal to k reporter Interested in the 
Industrial news soane niid w'ho at. present 
may he working with the trade and 
teehnicsl press but wishes to' broaden hts 
or her experience, The post is graded 
Tiiformatlon OllliMr with a salary according 
to exiierlenee ana qualifications on a scale 
IT£2.330 pa, If vou would like to 
know more about the range ol dulies. 
eondltinns of emplovtnent or the work 
of the fXM. please phone Mr Eric 
Turnbull, head of the Industrial 
Section. 01-028 2345 extension 271. 

Appllcutloii form obtnlnnMe from the 
Manager 1 PE'A'311'PCI, Departmeut of 
Employment and Prndiictlvl^. 

Professional and Executive Register, 
Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London. 
EC4 Closing date February 10, 1970, 


Sheffield Polytechnic 

CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT BTUDIER 


Hertfordshire County 
Council 


Watford College of 
Technology 

HEMPSTEAD RTMD. 
WATFORD. WDl 3EZ 


LECTURER GRADE 11 IN ECO¬ 
NOMICS to assist 111 the teaching 
of Economics on profemlonsl and 
Higher National Cerugcut* and 
I>lploma courses Applicants should 
have ‘s good honours degree In 
Economics and teaching exMrience 
in Further Education. Duties to 
commence as soon as possible. 

Eidlury scale. f'l.S27-C2,417. 


Application forms and further 
details from the Registrar Closing 
flute ■ February 16. 1010, 


Workers’ Educational 
Association 


Appointment of Principal 
Officer 


The Workers' Educational Asso- 
cl.iti<»n will shorily till the vacancy 
of principal uullunal ofllcer arising 
trom the rpllrenieiU of Itx General 
Serrelary The proposed salary, 
which IS subject to review, is 
£3.3SO a year- Further details, to¬ 
gether with application fftrnis, may 
he obtained from The General 
Becretury, Workers' Educational 
Association, Temple House. 9 
Upper Berkele\ Btrest, London 
WlH HHY 


University of Oxford 


University Lectureship in 
Economic History 


The University propoass to appoint 
to the uiiovf LectuStship which 
may be held In conjunction wUh 
a Faculty Fellowship at 6t 
Antony's <^]ege. (If a woman ds 
apjimlnted ft Is hoped to make other 
college arrangements.) University 
Btldsnd on the seal# £1.344-£3.1w 
with FBSU Further Information 
from the Becretary of Faculties, 
University Registry. Broad Street, 
Oxford 0X1 3BD to whom applies- 
lions (eight c.oples) should be sent 
by Saturday, February 14, 1970 


Sevenoaks School 
Kent 

(800 boys) 

Required In September, a master 
to teach Economics and Business 
Studies Full details can be 
obtained from the Headmaster 


Lecturer in Nursing 
Management 

* To teach on senior nursing officers' 
courses 

• Contribute to advanced course 
development work 

• Participate in a research pro- 
griunnic 

Appllcanls should have ’ 

• A relevant degree and/or pro¬ 
fessional qiialincatlon. 

* Appropriate managerial and 'or 
teaching experience. 

* Active research Interest 


Lecturers in Management 
StudiesSupervisory and 
Works Management 


' To teach on the Diploma and 
Certificate enuraes of the Institu¬ 
tion of Works Management and 
on advanced Hupervlsorv courses 
* Participate in the development 
of post-experience courses 


Applicants should have: 

* A degree and-or an appropriate 
profesalonol qualification 

* Industrial and teaching ex- 

g prlencr. 

Ignlflcant interest In ilu> de¬ 
velopment of project work. 


Salary scale: Lecturer 11 £1,837- 
£3.147„ 

AiBillcants ahould indicate t le 
area pf interest 

AwUeaUon terms: The 8i«re- 
tary, Sheffield 
Street, Sheffield, SI IWB. 

prenmlogry and Informal In- 
quinMi weloomed. by the Head of 


Brunei University 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications are invited for the 
following appointment: 

Director, Community 
Development Project 

(Read vertlsemcnt). 


Thia project la being undertaken 
in collaboration with the Borough 
of Southwark under Home OBlce 
auaplcea. The University team will 
work closely with an action team 
created by the Borough, and with 
a second London Borough with 
W'hich work Is likely to w^n in 
1970 The project Is concerned 
with the identification of the 
social characienstlcs of densely 
populated area, the Identification 
of social and individual problems, 
ways of coping with auch problems, 
and the organisational changes that 
might result from the creation 
(If multi-service approaches towards 
community development. 

The appointment will be until 
August 1972 in the first laatanre, 
but renewable until 1874. 


Salary range: £2,700 x £120-^ 
£3,760 p.a-. with poaalblllty of 

higher point for a ipMlaUy quali¬ 
fied person. 

AppUeOMon forms can be obtained 
from thS Academic 


University of the 

Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg 

Senior Lecturer—Department of 
Intermtional Relations 


Applications are invited tor appointment 
to the above-mentioned vacant post in 
the Department of International Relations 


The salary scale attached to the post 
la R5,400 X R300—R7,'J00 and the 
commencing notch will depend on the 
quiillflcutlons and experience of the 
succeisful applicant Pension and medical 
old facilities are available and a vacation 
savings bonus of up to R26U per annum 
Is payable In terms of Government 
regulations The other conditions of 
service arc outlined in the infonnatton 
sheet which can be obtained from tlie 
Secretary-General, Association of 
CbmmonweuUh Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Square, London WCl. 


Applications should be lodged not later 
than Februarv 27, 1970 


The Society of 
Industrial Artists and 
Designers has a 
vacancy for a 

Board Secretary 


to administer and co-ordinate the 
work of the Society's Boards which 
are responsible fur the formula¬ 
tion of policy and arrangement of 
activities The person appointed 
will also be expected U> deputise 
for the Society's Chief Executive. 
The applicant should have proven 
high calibre experience, preferably 
in a similar organisation Some 
knowledge of Law and O&M 
would be a useful asset. 


The Society' is the recognised 

f irofessional body for designers 
ti the UK and is undergoing a 
period of reorganisation and expan¬ 
sion, and the successful applicant 
will be able to apply initiative 
and develop a career within the 
organisation. Commencing salary 
envisaged within the range £2,000/ 
L’2.500 p u 


Young Economist 

Mu Hard Limited is the largest 
UK manufacturer of electronic 
components and is concerned with 
ever-widening markets There u a 
vacancy In the Economic and Mar¬ 
ket ResearcJi Depsr.meiit fur a 
graduate in his early ‘J0'.<i prclerably 
with good honours degree in 
Economics, Electrical Engineering 
or Physics Experience, particularly 
in Industrial Marketing Research 
or atatistiral work would be an ad¬ 
vantage, but recent graduate wnulri 
be considered The successful can¬ 
didate will assist In the study of 
Industry statistics and in the pre 
paratlon of field surveys, and 
analysis of results tor presentation 
to Management This Is a 
challenging, w’ell paid job In an 
cxrlLlng environment and there are 
good prospects for udvancemenl 


Please write giving brief details 
to The Personnel Ofllcer, Mullard 
Limited. Mullnrd House, Turrlr^tcn 
Place, London WCl, quoting CRP6. 


University of Stirling 

Chair in Economics 


Applications are invited for a chair 
in Economics This vacancy follows 
the appolnimerit of the present 
holder. Professor A. D. Bain, to the 
New Esmee Palrbolrn Chair In the 
Economics of Finance and Invest¬ 
ment at the University Applicants 
whose Interests lie In any major 
field of Economics will be con¬ 
sidered. 


Further particulars from Derek A. 
Jefferies, SIAD, 12 Carlton House 
Terrace. London SWl. 01-930 1811 


I For further announcements 
I see pages 5« 83 to 90 


I Reference Writer on 
j Economic Affairs 


Required by the CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION to work in a unit 
responsible for writing reference papers 
and answering Inquiries on United 
Kingdom and International economic 
affairs Qualifications Include a 
urlverslty degree In economics or a 
related subject and the ability to present 
factual information clearly and concisely 
for non-specialist readers Candidates will 
be asked to submit examples of written 
(not necessarily published work The post 
Is graded Information Officer. Salary 
according to experience and quallfieatlona 
within the range £1,952 to £2,330 p.a. 
C^portunlties for promotion and 
establishment. Please send postcard for 
application form to Manager. 

(PBA/31'2/PC). Department of Employment 
and Productivity, Professional and 
ExiMiutlve RMlster, Atlantic House, 
Farringdon Street, London, EC4. 

Closing dale for completed forms 
February 11, 1970. 


' Brunei University 

I 

i SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Salary on the Professorial Scale, 
minimum £3.7110. w'lth member¬ 
ship of the FS8U. The appointment 
will run from August 1, 1970 

Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from the Deputy Secretary 
(EC). University of Stirling, SUr- 
llng, to whom applications should 
be sent by February 28, 1070, 


Cambridgeshire College 
of Arts and Technology 


COLLIER ROAD, 
CAMBRIDGE. CBl 8AJ 

Lecturers in Economics 


Applications are invited for two posts 
wnich will be available In the Department 
of Business Studies from September 1070. 

A LECTURER GRADE 1 In Economics 
and Business Studies, and a LECTURER 
GRADE n in Bconomloa and MansgemiMt 
Subjects wiU be appointed, and both ^Tl 
tdee part .in the teaching of RND, OND. 
ProfeaslonU. A Level, and possibly degree 
courses. Candidates for both posts ahould 
have a degree in Economies and 
appropriate management or buolneas 
experience, and teaching experience would 
be an advantage. 


Applicullons are Invited for the 
following appointments- 

Director, Hospital Organisa¬ 
tion Research Unit 

The Unit Is sponstired and 
financed by the D^ariment of 
Health and Social S^urlty, and 
also receives funds from the North 

8 Weal Metropolitan Regional Hoa- 
ital Board. At present the Unit 
I working colluboratlvely with a 
Regional Hoopitai Board, three 
teaching hospitals and two hospi¬ 
tal management committees, pro¬ 
viding organisational research and 
consultancy, and stafl develop¬ 
ment oonierencoa and conrsea for 
senior and middle management. 
The post will be for three years 
In the first instance 

Salary range: £2.790 x £120- 
£3.750 p.a (Reader/Senior Lecturer 
scale), or £3,080 plus (Professorial). 

Research Fellow and Senior 
Research Assistant, Hospital 
Organisation Research unit 

Applicants should hove relevant 
social science research or,admini¬ 
strative experience ter field based 
research work. Posts are offered ter 
a period of three years in the first 
Instance. 


Salary scale: Leeturer Grade I, 
£l,315-n.0P0; Lecturer Grade II, 
E1.827-C3.417 Scale and starting point o 
scale depends on quallfieatlona and 
experience. 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the Iteod 
of the Department of Bun^u Btudlea. 


£2,910 p.a. and 

£1,300 X £U6-£1.530 p.a Olenlor 
Rsaeorch Aanatant). 

Application forma eon be obtained 
rrom the Acadcialc Regtatrar, 
Jlrunel University, Uxbridge. 
Mlddlessx, and shoum be return^ 
not later than March 1, 1070. 
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Research and Intelligence Unit 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

(4 pOftt) 

AP.11-1V (Cl»085 to £l|775) the aetuel scale and eommencing 
sale^ aeeonling to quallflcatlona and experience. 

A Rnearoh end Intallteence IJett, und&r a recently appointed Head, la 
about to be fonned In the Town Clerk and Chief Executive ofhcer'a 
Department. Xita function be: 

a. to aaeeaf major eodai and economic trends and their cfTects on the 
auitiorit/a eervloee; 

b. to evaluate the effeot of the policies of the authority, and of other 
relevant organlaatione, on the eocial and economiic environment of the 
City; 

c. to appraise the impact of the authority's major projects, and any 
other major events, on thia environmunl. 

Applications are Invited from graduates In economics, dsmoKraphy. 
sociology, geography, aiatlstlcs or related dlscIpUnea. 

Klirther details can be obtained from the undersigned and apphoations 
Riving full personal details, Includlnig aite, present and past appointments, 
and qualifications together with thv names of two referees should he 
submitted by February 16, 1970. 

D. B. HARR1.SON. 
Town Clerk and Chief Executive OfflciT. 

Town Hall, 

Shemeld. 

SL iSHH. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,83 to 90 

Qualified and 
unqualified 




Applications are invited from Qualified Accountants 
(C.A., A.C.A., A.C.W.A., A.A.C.C.A.. or A.C.I.S.), 
partly Qualified Accountants or unqualified experienced 
Accountants, for appointments in the fields of 
Management and Financial Accountancy, Costing and 
Internal Audit. There are vacancies at the Head Office 
m London, at the Factories (Harrow, Hemel 
Hempstead, Kirkby and Stevenage), and at Ruislip. 
Pension Fund, Life Insurance arrangements and other 
excellent fringe benefits are offered, together with the 
right salary for the right man. 

Interviews can be arranged at mutually convenient 
times in the evenings. 


Applications in the atricteet conf idanca. giving 
age and datallt of qualifications and axpariance, 
should b« eddreaaed to: 

The Financial Director 
Kodak Limited 
246 High Holborn 
London WC1 


fi I« r ‘. 



Economists 

The next neck you stick out 
could beoursi 



To be ready with the computers of the future, it 
i.s vital that we anticipate the most profitable markets 
for them. Only if we can accurately predict what the 
market trends will be in the ne\t five to ten years, 
shall we be able to vlcsii^n computers to suit. 

This is where an honours graduate in economics, 
with ability in numerate techniques and with 
experience of applying the.se in industry, could take up 
a pivotal role in our business forecasting activities. 

He will identify criteria and use techniques for 
analysing the present arui future market for computers. 
He will use econometric methods to prepare short- 
and long term fnreca.sts ol the I ^ K and other major 
world economics and, in the context of these forecasts, 
will recommend policies relevant to KII. growth 
objectives. He will not only indicate opportunities, 
but also warn of business threats. 

In our corporate planning organisation this 
economist should earn early recognition and 
advancement. 

Please quote reference E181H when you write to: 
D. W. Mark, International Computers Limited, 

93/99 Upper Richmond Road, Putney, London SW15. 



B 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 


Tbe University of 
Hull 

The Fenner Research 
Scholarship in EconomUa, 
2970 

I AppJlCiiticiiui Mr» invlttd-vtpr the 

witt\ a good honount dhgree in 
£ 0 DiujtnicK wishliifc to pursue re* 
search in certgih branchei of 
CconomlcR Studenti triMluaUng this 
aeasion may apply. 

The value of the award will tw 
r630 per annum (£410 per annum lor 
HtudentH living M home), plus fees 
The Bcholarahlp will be made for 
one year In tbe first instance, 
nurmnlly reiirwabls for u second or 
third year, subject to satisiaetory 
progress 

Applinatiun forms and further 
details may be obtained from The 
Registrar, The Dnlverilty of Hull, 
Hull, HU0 7RX. Yorkshire, and 
should he rcUirned not later than 
March 14, 197(1. 


University College of 
Nortli Wales Bangor 

M A tn Financial 
Economics 

The Oourse offers postgraduate 
training for graduates work-liig or 
intending to work in bunks and 
other financial instltullons or on 
Ananciai matters in public service 
or .ndustry. The coursi* covers 
Financial Theory nnri Hidicy, 
Financial Institutions, Public Hec> 
tor Finance, company Finance, 
International Finance und PLnan- 
cial Econometrics/ <‘uch student 
Choosing four topics 

Apphcatlons for October, 1970 are 
Invited from suiubly ounlitiefi 
candidates, particularly those with 
a first degree In ELononiica and 
from graduates In other disciplines 
who have practical experience of 
financial matters. Approved by 
SSltC for pool owardK. 

Application forms and further 
details from: professor J R S, 
Revell, Univeralty College of North 
Wales. Bangor. 


The University of 
Hull 

Researeh Studentships 

AND LAW. 1970. 

Applications are Invited from final 

S ear students or from graduates 
uldlng good honours degrees wish¬ 
ing to undertake p^igraduate 
study in subjects within these 
FaciiUtes 

The value of the awards Is £830 
per annum plus fees (£410 per 
annum for students living at home). 
Studentships are awarded for one 
year In the first Instance but 
will normally be renewed for a 
second or third year subject to 
satisfactory progress. 

Application forms and further 
details are available from The 
Registrar, The University of Hull. 
Hull, HU6 7RX, Yorkshire. Closing 
date for applications March 14, 
1970 


University of 
Blrmingbazn 

CENTRE OF 

WEST AFRICAN STUDIES 

Postgraduate Studies 

AppUeations are Invited from 
aullably quaUfled graduates (or 
from those exPectlnff to graduate In 
1970) who wTab to undertake re- 
aeareh. or to pursue graduate 
courses leading to a higher degree, 
relating to west Africa In the 
fields of archaeology, economics, 
economic history, geograplty, 
history, Islamic atudles, iMlucal 
science, loclotogy and social anthro¬ 
pology. For some of these fields, 
research studentships may be avatt- 
able. Furthef parUculara may he 
obtained from the Director, Centre 
of West African Studies, University 
of Birmingham, P.O Box 363, Bir¬ 
mingham, 18, UK, to whom 
appOcatlons should be sent as soon 
as possible. Please quote OB/G. 


The University of Birmingham 

FACULTY OP COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Graduate Studies and Studentships 1970171 

MBocAr AND PhD DEGREES 

Opportunity to read for a higher dagrce Is open to candidates with a good 
Hun iurs degree, ur Us equivalent, in the Social Sciences. The fields of study 
are lis!ed below, A number of research studentships ami scholarships will be 
avalliible (All the subjects indicated are recognised by the Social Science 
Research Council.) 

AmiuriLlng Industrial EOonomlca and Buslne.ss Studies 

Econunilcs Econometrics and Social StaUstira 

Economic and Social History Mathematical Economics 

Sociology liucal Ooverninenr and Administration 

Social Administration Urbtn und Reglunal Studies 

Polttioal Science National Bopnomic Planning 

African Studies Russian and Eaal European Studies 


Russian and Eaal European Studies 


MCom IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Normal requirement Is a good Honours degree or equivalent. Course suitable 
tor bc.ith social scientists and engineers or scientists, Including candidates 
spniiBored by firms. The following fields are covered macro economics and the 
theory of the firm : industrial economics , application of staUsIlcul methods 
to business und Industrial problems . muiiagement mathematus , finance and 
accounting . marketing : orgBliiiDtlonal and benavlourial aspects of management 
Industrial relations , pfilltloal framework of business Eligible candidates may 
apply for BSRc .siudemshlps. 

DIPLOMA AND MEbCflO IN NATIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 
Diploma and MSocSc courses for candidates with good honnuns degree or 
equivalent or with expertance in public service industry EmphiudB on uppliiatlon 
of rnatheimaUcali atattstlcal and computer methods to economic planning. 
BUfflUe candidates may apply for BSRC studentships. 

DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL flCXSNCES 

Nine-month Course open to graduates with good Honours degrees In disciplines 
outside the Social Bclences wno wish to obtain a fuundaUon Ixi these fields, 
primarily to pnmare themselves for further post-graduate work (most nf these 
Reids in the Faculty aviiilable). Eligible candidates mav apply inr SKRC 
studentships 

OHADUATEB COMMERCE DIPLOMA 

Nine-month course for graduates ur prospective graduates in Arts and Science 
wishing to prepare for a career In management or business. Eligible candidates 
may apply fur 6SHC bursaries. 

DIP1/)MA IN URBAN AND REGIONAL STUDIES 
Twelve-month course lor candidates with a good honours degree or equivalent 
prufessional qualification, providing training for future research workers, 
administrators and members of planning und related professional teams It covers* 
research methods ; social, ecu^nomlc, cultural and physical factors with which 
planning is concerned . pnlitieal, administrative and legal framework within 
which planning operates. Eligible candidates may apply for BSRC studenishlps 

Further particulars and application forms should be obtained as soon as 
possible from the Assistant Registrar tC), The Univeralty ol Birmingham, 
PO Box 363, Birmingham 15. Please quote 08/0. 


technological 

innovation 

& corporate planning 

A management seminar 

Many innovationa have proved to b« unprofitable, miamanaged 
or half-baked : yet one or two well-known success stories show 
that It is poisib/e to reap a reward from innovation. 

Thia seminar seeks to expose some of the key issues—planninq 
and the sources of now knowledge: invention, innovation ana 
uncertainty ; the technology cycle end how it effects corporate 
planning: teohniquee of evaluation; technical foreceetlnq, etc, 

, It im 4II be held Ttfesday/Wedneedpy, February 24-36, 1970, at 
thq historic Lygon Arms Hotel, Broadway, Worcaatershire. 

'' 'lUgtmiwif leadarsi Dr Michael Gibbons. O.Sc.. B.Eng,; M.Sc., 
Wfi.O., and Stanley Metcalfe, B A Comm.. M.Sc.Econ., both 
of Manchester Univeraitv. 

/ ABoommodatldh is limited and early application is advised : 
telephone or write to ; 

TURNER GRAHAM CONSULTANTS LTD. 

Maidstone, Kam. Taladhofio 


Read for a degree at home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External Degrees, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ), etc. 
and Diplomas, O.C.E. "O" and “A" levels, 
and Professional career exams. Lessona by 

f ost to a personally planned programme, 
ndlvidual guidance bv graduate tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments, 

78 years of succe's* Wiite today for FREE 
Pro^kpactu.H U) Wyndham Milligan, M.B.E.. 
M.A , Principal. Depl. C.A.3. WOLBEY 
MAU., OXFORD, UX2 6PR. 


Postgraduate Soviet 
Studies 

Appllcatlaris arc Invited by this 
Centre for research, leadlM to a 
higher degree, on the USSR and 
Poland in Ihv fields of science and 
science poliev, sociology and demo¬ 
graphy, pcoiioniin planning and the 
computer, social and economic 
history, agrarian history and 
pvoaonl stiirlies. economic policy 
and orgunisuiioii, engineering pro¬ 
duction anr! economics, political 
sociology, the arts and society. 

Applicants should have (or 
expect to obtain In 1969-70) at 
least a good second-class degree In 
one of the above fields or In 
Russian language and literature. 
Intensive language tuition Is avail¬ 
able, as are preliminary social 
science courses fur language gradu¬ 
ates C.indidates following these 
Courses are eligible for atudentshlpa. 
Inquiries and applications, indicat¬ 
ing quallfii-aLlons, research intereata 
and whether the applicant la 
willing to spend a study period 
abroad, shauki be sent before 
March 1st to the Director. 

Centre for Ruaslan and East 
European Studies, 

The University of Birmingham, 
P.O. Box 363. Birmingham 16. 


THE THIRD WINTER LECTURE ON 
PBYCRO-ANALYSIS will be held on 
February 3rd nt 6 30 p.m. at the Porchester 
Hall, Porchester Road. W2. The lecture 
entlUed *' Where Crime B«0na " will be 
hgm by Arthur Hyatt WUftania, MD, 

.Tickets 8s (Students 2s) obtainable 
fnmlfiie Institute of Pnrcho-Analysls, 63 
New Cavendish street, Wl, or at the door. 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
UnlverUty of London. Specially prepared 
Muvaaa for the Federation of Stock 


Iitaurancc Marketing. OCK Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) couixes In 
Buslnew Bubjecta. 

Write today tor details or advice, stating 
■abjeeu in which interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 093). 8t. Albans. 

or tan at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

Undoa, BC4.1ftl. 01-841 6814. 

(founded 1010.) 


University of Essex 

DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 

One Year Mastership 
Schemes of Study in 

1. Political Behaviour 

2. Latin-American Government 
and Politics 

3. Soviet Government and 
Politics 

4. United States Government and 
Politics 

Applications arc Invited from 
graduates for admission In October 
1070 to one of the above schrmes 
of study leading to the award of 
the degree of MA 

Further details and application 
forms from: The Registrar, 

University of Essex, Wlvenhoe 
Park. Coicheater, Essex 


APPOINTMENTS 

REQUIRED 


EXCEPTIONAL POST In International 
PR field sought by young Cambridge 
Graduate, languages, eimrlence in 
Journaliam. Write Box 233i. 


BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL 


COMMON MARKET 

THE COST OF BRITISH ENTRY 7 

Conference at Connaught Rooms, 
Lontfon Dh WednMdsy. heb. IBtti 
Among ipeakeri M. Edgard PISANI 
and Mr John DAVIES. Details 
and tickets from: 

AGRA EUROPE LTD., 

Europa House. Tunbridge Wells. 
Telephone Tunbridge Weds 25Z02. 


ALL EDITIONS of The Economist from 
1890 to the present (editions up to 1937 
bound) to be disposed of. Inquiries to Boot 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS: Wide Choice, 
all levels—we are the Specialists. Tel. 01- 
840 3777 (details poated). Abs. confidential. 


"BUROTBC' (Xnvestlgaton Extraordinary). 
24-hour World-Wide service by Counter 
InteUlgenee Experts. Tel.: 01-437 8478 
ra 518 or write B.C.M. lurotee. London. 
WCl, England. 


7 6NS. COULD 
DMIUTICALLY UBDCE 
YOUR COMPANY TAX 

The I.T.P.S. helps save member cem- 
paniea thouaenda of pounds lax. each 
year. A 7 gne ennual aubaeription w9l 
antitle you to tho aamo free aidvicg. 
Our panel of ax-lnlsnd Revenue OWceM 
knew how to takg full advantaga of 
tax allowancaa dua to Componlii. 
Including cloaa companiet. 

Writa or talephena now for laaffiot 
Qantainino fuH datailg 10 : 

imht Tv Pom SkMi (KN 1} 

ISO'TamiiAe Chiaben, lAMiMon, BC4. 
TelapliOM 01-58S 8181. 
Campolflnlno for lewrar taxatloii 
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NEW YORK’S 

nHOTEL 
■^ABLYLE 

S^cromnwf/ali'on^ 
tymiHeiit 
am/ j^e^it/en/m/ 
oeca^mmy. 

^€:^/atiran/^. 


[ MADISON AVENUE AT 76 th SI. 
■ NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 

I CABLE: THECARLYLE 

NEWYORK 
TELEX : 620692 


mm 

HBHmn 


T,ie^ 

on Demand Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 
(Higher rates for fixed deposits on request) 

Chartered and Licensed by Law under 
Bahamas Government 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX PEEK 
W FOLITICAILY ST»tC MHAMAS 

W .J^PrSiSKUB., 70 

U.S. dollar aeeeunts earn interest Nssseu, Bahamis 

m and an paid In Milan. Gr!S'’to7M“o.W.l. 

W Conaanatlva, axparlanead. □ Optn •« «eouiit 

f aaund manatamant. 'iJ! 


r Chartered and Licensed by Law under 

Bahamas Government 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FBEE 

POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS ^ 

Brnisn 

No rapart te any govammant. 

U.S. dellar aeeeunts aam interaat Nssseu, Bahai 

andanpaidindollan. Gr!S'’to7M“o. 

Conaanatlva, axparlanead. □ Optn a« aecount 

aaund manaiamant. n Mnd datallad 

Immediate repayment information 

..isr ~ 

Canfldantial 

aaaaunla. ^ nJnii- 

Martini -—-- 

aaaaunla. City 

4 k Country 

SANK 
SERVICES 
TAZWELLW. 


Amount tnciosad 


47 . 06 Z 


9 

Our average 
capital growth for 
’69. Beat that? 

1969 was a pretty mean year. The average Unit Trust for instance 
made a capital loss of somewhere in the region of 11%. 

Yet our clients in 37 countries saw their capital grow an average 
of 47 . 06 %. 

Wc arc HMI. Harvey Michael Investments. We arc ihc world’s 
largest brokers in modern British stamps. 

Your surprise at the thought that stamps can be a serious invest¬ 
ment can be forgiven. 

This is what a National Sunday newspaper has to say about u$ 
and our business (July 6th 1 % 9 ) ’’Stamps have always been a 
good investment but until recently only stamp collectors seemed 
to realise this, and consequently benefit from the knowledge. Now 
investors generally are given the opportunity to purtukc in the 
rapid rising values of stamps, through an investment in HARVEY 
MICHAEL. The astonishing capital growth record is worth 
considering.” 

Naturally in the last few years the interest in stamp holdings has 
increased tremendously. The economic situation has a depressing 
effect on most forms of investment. Stocks, shares, bonds, unit 
trusts and so on. Stamp values continue to appreciate. 

HMI are particularly well qualified to advise you. We assess all 
stamp issues available, negotiate on your behalf and dispatch your 
portfolio of stamps to you within 14 days of receipt of your order. 
This portfolio then becomes your property to hold or dispose of 
as you wish—to us or to any other buyer. We are in contact with 
you every two months advising you of the current value of your 
holding. 

May wc quote a National Sunday newspaper of June 29 th 1969 
who. referring to HMI, said ’’With money coming in from all over 
the world, prices are free from specific economic problems of one 
country or another and they have only one way to go at the 
moment—up. 

The other great advantage is that capital gains tax is not applicable 
when lots under £ 1 ,(XX). 

For anyone wanting a less deinanding life than trying to keep up 
with the stock market, stamps look an ideal alternative.” 

HMI makes money for clients in 37 countries. 
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Richardson Securities. of Canada announce 
that the Firm's office in London is now in: 

LEADENHALL HOUSE 
101 Leadenhall Street 
London E. C. 3 , England 

Telephone: 01 - 283-7091 Telex: 887430 

In this new expanded location the London 
office will be connected directly to the 
Firm's 35 offices in Canada and to New York, 
Chicago and Frankfurt through a private 
open teletype circuit. 

Richardson Securities 

^ OF 

Canada 

Affiliate OF 

JAMES Richardson & Sons, Limited 

EFTARUSHEDiaS? 

OFFICES IN 35 CITIES ACROSS CANADA 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, lONOON, FRANKFURT. HONG KONG 



SILVER SPOT PRICES 

R•conlllltRiatiolu af 

O 1967-continue view major trend up 
-another major buying opportunity. 

O May 1968- expect major top around 2.60 
September '68 N.Y, future followed by major price 
decline. 

e Jan. 1199- expect substantially lower prices. 

O June 1969-expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After soma hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until . . . 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enable us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity worJc 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in the following commodities: 

Metals Sugar Animal A 

Cocoa Grains Byproducts 

Hides Oils Sulfur 

Paper, etc. 

Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to; 



36th Year World Wide Sarviee 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 Eost 42nd St., Now York. N.Y. 10017 
Ctbb: ECONOUAM laltflMM: t124f7-iast 


Jar dine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. and Robert Fleming & Co. Ltd. 
Merchant Traders, Hong Kong Merchant Bankers, London 

Announce the formation of 
a jointly owned Hong Kong company 

Jardine Fleming & Co., Ltd. 

Jardine House, Hong Kong 
Telephone: H'228011 • Telex: Hong Kong 3255 

The business of the Company will include Investment Management with 
particular emphasis on the Japanese and other Far Eastern markets; 
undeiwriting and placing of Far Easterri stock issues: general financial 
services for industrial companies seeking expert knowledge of the Hong 
Kong, Japanese and South East Asian markets. 

Directors: 

Hon. M. A. R. Young-Merries, O.B.E., M.C., Chairman •. P,L,A. Jamieson, Managing Director 

J. BurnettStuart . Henry Keswick * J. A. Morrell • E.J, V. Hurt , 


•d M a Newspaper. Authorised aa Second Claai Mall. Post Office Dept. Ottawa Printed In England by Elactrloal Preaa Ltd (Web-Offaet Dlvlalon). Harlow. Saaex. Cover and 
Mtlon Uthotraphad by St Clements Voth A Cross Ltd. London. Published by The hoonamlst Newspaper Ltd. M. St James’s Strset, London SWl Teltphons 01 >830 8158. Postaia 

on this Issue ; UK M : OversMa Od. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 

1989-70 

•RITIRH PUNDS 


Price, 

Price, 

Net Red. 

Grots Red. 

St 

Low 

91'At 

Savlnfs Bonds 3% 

196070 

Jan 

21. 

1970 

96^4 

ian 

28. 

1970 

96**14 

Yield. 

Jan 28. 
19706 

C 1. d. 

4 13 4 

Yield, 

Jan 2a 

1970 
£ t. d. 

8 9 BJ 

f7*»i* 

93*14 

Exchequer 6*4% 

British Electric 2% 

1971 

96'*» 

96**44 

5 4 

1 


1 II 


80»i4 

I96B-73 

86^4 

86^14 

6 7 

6 


0 Sf 

1 1 

99 

92 

Funding 4% 

196090 

96*4 

97 

3 1 

II 


78 

7l»a 

Savings Bonds 3% 
BriciA Electric 3W 

1965-75 

77*i4* 

77*4* 

6 9 

0 


19 II I 

67h 

61 

197079 

66*4 

66'«4 

6 15 

7 


17 41 

ad’s 

73'i 

Fundlng6'i% 

British Transport 3% 

I9B5-87 

78"i4 

78*4 

5 II 

to 


3 21 

SI'fs 

4PS 

I97B-88 

49<t 

49*14 

6 7 

7 


10 81 

m 

66'i 

Funding 6% 

1993 

72*14 

72S 

5 9 

S 


1 2 

¥H 

39*4 

British Gat 3% 

199095 

45*4 

45*4 

5 16 

4 


4 1 1 


72 

Treaiunr 6*4% 

1995-96 

77*4 

77*4 

5 6 

1 


2 5/ 

70»a 

59 

Treasury 5*i% 

200012 

64*4 

64*4 

5 2 

7 


17 HI 

43«i4 

36 

War Lean 3*f% 

after 1952 

39»i4 

39*4 

4 17 

4 


18 1 r 

17 3f 

31*4 

25S 

Consols 2*1% 


2ri4 

28N 

4 17 

3 



INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR RONDS 


B.P. 

Chtvron 7% 

Chryalir 7% 

CofltIninUl 011 7% 

E.M.I. 

General Mills 7% 

Honda 7'a% 

Ocddentafri^ 

R.T.Z. Cum Warranti 6 ^ 4 % 
R.T.Z. Ex Warrants 6 * 4 % 
Shell 6 *t% 

Tranaocean Gulf 7% 

Leaioe Data7% 

North Amer. Rockwell «W 
Telcd^ne 7% 


Last week's This week’i Grou Running 

prices prices Yield % 



Prices, 

1969-70 

Ordinnrv 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Jan 

on 

Jan 

High 

Low 


28, I97D 

week 

28 

470 

407*1 

Dortmund Union 

D420 

1 3 


31/4*1 

22/9 

Guinness 

29/4*1 

4*1 

4 0 

188 2 

156 8 

Helneken 

FI 180 

4 7 

1 9 

20/6 

13/6 

IDV 

14/- 

4*id 

4 3 

209 

144 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I70 

1 

4 4 

23*14 

16 

Nat. Distillers 

SI6*4 

- *t 

5 5 

57/3*4 

42/1*1 

Scottish A Newc. 

55/6 

17/7*1 

4 9d 

3 9 

33/- 

16/9 

Sth. African Br. 

1 I0*td 

2 8 

44/- 

29/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

32/9 


4 3 

27/3 


Witney, Mann 

19/4*1 


4 4 

13/l‘f 

8/10*1 

Whitbread ‘A’ 

10/- 

H l*id 

5 5 



Building A Building Matnrinls 



64/4*1 

39/10*1 

22/7*1 

Assoc. Portland 

433 

-1/9 

(n) 

34/3 

BPB Industries 

25/7*1 


4-6 

1^ 


Cemenutlon 

16/9 

H/I'i 

3-1 

292 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr. 271 

1 II 4 

3 3 

2334 

1798 

Cimenterles Briq. 

Fr B.i906 

h8 

5 8 

21/- 

12/9 

R. Cottaln 

16/1*1 

i l*id 

6 2 

59/- 


Eng. China Clays 

41/7*1 

+ 7*id 

1 8 

59/- 

33/6 

Int. Paint Co. 

44/6 

.4. 

6 3 

32,950 

23,300 

lulcement* 

L.2S400 

-395 

l-f 

23/- 

15/3 

J. Lalng 'A' 

W 

f6d 

2 7 

19/3 

9/3 

London Brick 

9A 

-4*id 

6 7 

26/6 

11/3 

Marley 

13/10*1 

1 l*id 

6 2 

21/6 

11/4*1 
17/4*1 

Redland 

12/10*1* 

+’8*4d 

i">3 

25/1*1 

Rugby Portland 

24/5*4 

54/3 

28/9 

Tarmac Derby 

36/6 

-1/- 

4 7 

4019 

29/- 

Taylor Woodrow 

39/3 

|3d 

2-6 

Zi? 

5/- 

Venesta 

5/6 

l*id 

4 5 

92/6 

50/6 

G. WImpey 

Ml? 

3d 

1 3 



Catering, Hotola, Etc 



39/9 

18/- 

ATV'A' 

26/9 

-3d 

5-3 

6/11*4 

3/7 

Builin's 

4/- 


8 1 

75 

4IH 

CBS 

843% 

-Pi 

3 2 

31/7*1 

19/3 

Fortes 'A' 

30/911 

l-9d 

1-8 

71/6 

31/- 

Granada ‘A* 

46/6* 

^'1 

|-6d 

4-3 

31/7*1 

20/- 

Grand Mecrop. 

+ 6d 

1 7 

92/- 

46/- 

Lyons 'A' 

Mecca 

90/3 

..3d 

2 4 

25/- 

13/- 

18/4*1 

-4*id 

5 4 

32/1*1 

20/6 

Trust Houses 

27/4*1 

-2/4*id 

2 9 



Chomlcnls 




1400 

1100 

ANIC 

L.I229 

129 

4-1 

18/3 

10/0*4 

Albright A W. 

X 

•6d 


33^ 

24*4 

Amer. Cyanamid, 


4-6 

263*1 

207-1 

Badischa Anilln 

D.207I 

’" 2-4 

5 3 

217 

175 

Bayer 

CI6A (Basle) 

D. 176*1 

-*• 

3 7 

13400 

8800 

Fr.S. 11925 


0 9 

79*4 

64*4 

Dow 

$68ft 

... 

3 8 

165^ 

99*4 

Dupont 

$99*4 

2 

5 3 

64/3 

3**/- 

Flsons 

56/- 

-3d 

3 7 


15 

General Aniline 

815 


2 7 

307 

217 

Hoechst 

D.222*i 

+ 1*. 

4 6 

185,100 

140,000 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S. 174500+2500 

0 5 

73/- 

S2/7*s 

ICI 

56/9 

-I0*ad 

4 5 

SC 

SC 

Laporte Inds. 
Monsanto 

39/1*1 

•33Ts 

4 5/7*id 
-’s 

3-4 

1190 

999 

Montacatinl-Edls. 

L.I096 

+20*. 

s'l 

277*1 

225 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kr447*s 

-2*1 


113 

7Vt 

PflMr 

8103*4 

-9*4 

.1. 

277 

200 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.363 

43-2 

3-0 

3260 

2730 

Solvay ‘A’ 

Fr.B.2730 

-20 

4 4 

242 

154 

St. Gobain 

Fr.l59 

+3*1 

3 9 

584 

312 

Takeda Chemical 

Y.432 

+2 

2-0 



Coni A f tool 




4415 

2735 

Arbed 

Fr.B.4l40 

+ 145 

3'6 

36*1 

26 

Bethlahem 

826 

-H 

6 9 

20 30 

13 25 

Broken Hill Pty. 

8AI6M 

+ 1-00 


1678 

95 

Denain Ingwy. 

Fr.l65 2 

-2 6 

3 8 

723 

579*1 

Finildor 

L6«*i 

-3*1 

5 9 

172 

145 1 

Fried. Krupp 

D.I49 9 

+0-1 

67 

' 122 

83 

Gelsenkirchtner 

OM'\ 

+0-6 

42 

£28*1 

£22 

Grangesbarg 

C28'i 

+ 1 

2 8 

84*1 

67 1 

Hoesch 

DWa 

5 3 

116-6 

94 2 

Hoofoyan 

N.roi-7 

-2 

3 9 

171 

142 

Mannesnhmn 

D.i63 

+2-3 

$ 8 

138 

119 

Rholnstakl 

D.|» 

+7 


108 

86*4 

Thyssan Nuotta 

D.t00 

+2*. 

10-4 

223 

148 

l^lne Kuhlman 

fr.2l7'i 

-5*1 

3 5 

9/6 

5/6 

Union Steel S.A. 

5/6 

- I'ld 

6*9 

4k 

33 

U.S. Steel 

833*s 


7 2 

lli-l 

622 

Usiner 

Fr. 117 

-M 

2 4 



SceekPrkeaa 
•lx dividend. 
jdeWa allow for « 


I YIeldi romplled wtth'help from Maaari. VidMn da Coau R Co.; MtrriH Urneh. Pierce Fanner i Smith: Yamalehl Seeuritlea Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. Yield in brackets Is on forecast dlvld^, 
II Ex oap^lsacion. " ^Exrigha. fExeH. («) New stock. (f) Rat jrleld. (h) After Zambian tax. (f) To lamst dtte. (n) Interim sinck reduced or paased. | The net redempoob 
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Prk*i, IW-70 Ordinary 
Stock! 

High Low 


Pr»«. Chang* YJdd Priea*, lf»^ 

Jan on Jan 

28, 1970 w««k 26 Hl|h Xmh 


Price, Change Yield 

Jan. on Jan. 

18, 1970 week 28 


£ 

7/10*. 

ltf/4*. 

6230 

Express Dry, 'A' 
Fitch Lovell 
Geigy 

85*4 

70 

General Foods 

42*. 

26 

General Mllli 

BI /6 

56/- 

Glaxo 

39 

20*1 

Helnr 

47»t 

36*4 

Kraftco Carp. 

2589 

1755 

L’Ortal 

6320 

4350 

Motta 

3895 

2940 

Nestle 

299 8 

156-20 

Perrier 

113*1 

82*1 

Proaer Gamble 

44/6 

24/- 

Ranki-Hovls 

77/6 

47/6 

Reckirt ft Colm. 

5.^ 

4237*1 

Sandoz 

19/3 

10/7*1 

fillers 

38/- 

23/- 

Tate ft Lyle 

16/9 

M/9 

Unigate 

70/- 

45/6 

Unilevef 

272/6 

165/. 

Unilever NV 

48/- 

29/6 

United Biscuits 


14/4*1 

12 / 6 * 

Hf'4d 

1/9 

4 1 
3 4 

Fr.S.66S0 

- 75 

0 6 

880 

2*4 

3 3 

137*1 

+ 1*1 

2 3 

78/9 

^ 6 d 

1-5 

S32S 


2 8 

I37H 

1*1 


Fr.2S30 

t30 

0 7 

LS38S 

109 


Fr.SJISS 

j 85 

i'e 

Fr.l9l 

t2 

SI 10*1 

- 2 % 

2 5 

27/3 

f 3d 

6 8 

55/- 

i9d 

2 9 

Fr.S.46lO 

1 60 

2 7 

12 /- 


S 8 

26/6 

"Sd 

7 6 

16/6*4 

r6*4d 

4 6 

61/6 

3d 

2 6 

220 /- 

16/3 

2 9 

34/- 

1 /- 

4 0 


23/6 

18/0*4 
60 
54*4 
57'4 
138 9 
602 
34/3 
49/9 
3990 

53/4>. 

33^4 

67/- 

JBh 

348 

49'i 

SC* 

49*4 
1700 
220 
284 4 
3990 
48/10*1 
iOI6 
41/6 
213 
40S 
80'. 
299*f 
435 
21 / 10*1 
17/8*4 


550 

82*1 


560 

1894 

82/6 

765 

3989 

37/- 

II4'4 


64/6 

23/9 

37/- 

46 

32/6 

19/9 

55*4 

42/6 

39/9 

40/3 

56/7*. 

56/- 

31/6 

71/6 


Motore, Aircraft 



Assoc. Englnrg 

17/3 

12/5*. 

^9d 

4 6 

';/- 

BLMC 

*4d 

4 5 

23*1 

Boeing 

123*. 

4*4 


36*1 

Caterpillar Tract 
Chrysler 

|36«. 

1*4 

3 3 

27*4 

827*4 

4*4 

7 3 

108*1 

Citroen 

Pr 125 2 

2 3 


388 

Dalmler<Bcnz 

0401 

1 2 

2 8 

21/9 

Dowty Group 

Z: 

I0*id 

4 6 

30/- 

Dunlop 

4<xJ 

4 6 

2907 

Flat 

L.3466 

• 42 

3 3 

20/6 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

21/6 

3d 

4 8 

23*1 

827*1 

• I 

3 6 

34/10*1 

Gen. Mti. (Un.) 

36/- 


4 7 

15*. 

Goodyear 

828*1 


3 0 

35/3 

22 / 1 *. 

Hawker Siddelry 

45/- 

I'ld 

5 8 

Honda (EDR) 

26/6 

f 6 d 

3 9 

280 

Komatru 

Y.280 

27 

3 0 

17*4 

Lockheed 

817*1 

2 


44/- 

J. Lucas 

7316 

t-3d 

2 4 

IS 

Mastey Ferguson 

$C.I5 

1 *. 


22*1 

McDonnell Douglas 
Miclielln 'B' 

822*1 

1*1 


S4B 

Fr.l700 

i 42 

0 8 

142 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I76 

4 

4 6 

138*. 

Peugeot 

PlreTlI^Spa 

Fr.284 4 

^ 2 9 

2 1 

3115 

L.3275 

1 125 

2 S 

21/9 

Rolls-Royce 

23/10*1 

6 /- 

I l*id 

6 5 

5/- 

Rootes Mtrs. 'A' 



21/6 

Smiths IndusL 

27/- 

' 1 /- 

40 

160 

Steyr-Dmicr-Pch 


2 

4 3 

213 

Toyota Motors 

10 

2 2 

?2*4 

United Aircraft 

134 

1 *• 


241 

Volkswagen 

0.261 

1 8 

3 9 

304 

Volvo 

Kr.3IS 

8 

1 9 

8/3 

Westiind 

9/1*4 

+ 8 **d 

6 4 

10/6 

Wllmot'Breeden 

OfRco Equip., Photo. 

12/3 

7*nl 

4 9 

245 

Canon Camera 

’y.525 

1 40 

1 1 

68 *. 

Eastman Kodak 

882*1 

1 2 *. 

1 6 

263 

Fu|l Photo 

Y.5IB 

1 32 

1 5 

1500 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I544 

t 14 

3 1 

55/- 

Gettetncr 'A' 

80/9 

1 9d 

1 2 

270 

Nippon Op’.ieal 

Y.667 

1 16 

1 1 

3001 

Olivetti Pnv. 

LSI 80 

i 35 

3 0 

55C" 

Ozalid 

31/9 

6 d 

3 6 

Xerox 

8102 

- 4 

0 6 


Paper A Publlahing 


50/6 

Bowatcr Paper 

53- 

2 /- 

5 2 

II/- 

British Printing 

12 /- 

1 1 /- 

7 3 

15/9 

BunzI Pulp ft P. 

16/10*1 

4'id 

3 9 

31*4 

Crown Zeller. 

831*. 

2*1 

5 0 

22/9 

DRG 

24/6 


5 B 

11/11*4 

Int Publishing 

15/4*1 

» 2 /- 

5 9 

6/3 

Invcresk Paper 

7/10*. 

-7'kI 


25*. 

MacMillan Bl. P 

$C.30*. 

- 1 *. 


25*1 

MrGraw Hill 

825*1 

1*1 

2 7 

23/- 

News of the WId. 

19/- 

1 I/- 

6 5 

24/9 

Pearson Pub 

30/9 

3d 

3 3 

27/6 

Penguin Pub 

39/9 

I 3d 

I 5 

42/6 

Reed Group 

49/6 

3/6 

5 0 

35/6 

W. H. Smith ’A’ 

52^3 

i 6 d 

1 8 

17/3 

Thomson Organ 

20/3 

+ «/3 

6 9 

43/- 

Wiggina Teape 

59/3 


4 0 


21/7*1 

103/. 

31/1*1 

56/6 

15/- 

S/9 

102/6 


12 /- 

62/- 

19/3 

32/9 

9/3*4 

19/- 

27/9 

17/9 

565 

59/- 


Proporty 

Capital ft Counties 

loi/- 

I9d 

2 4 

Hammorsns. ‘A’ 

1 8 /- 

10 

Land Securities 

27/1*. 

1 4*id 

2 7 

Lon. Ccy. F'hold. 

48/-* 

9d 

4 0 

Lon Merch. Secs, 

13/4*1 

i I'ld 

3 0 

Metropolitan Est ft 

Pty 23/6 

|7*ad 

2 9 

St, Martins 

43/6 

f 1/7*1 

21 

Sec Covent Gdn. 

27/9* 

L.^*i 

f9d 

2 1 

S, G. Immobllaire 

-9*. 

3 9 

Stock Convertn. 

102/6 

15/- 

0 5 


38A 

22 *. 

Airiinos A Shipping 
American Airlines 

826*. 

42/- 


48/9 

30/6 

Brit, ft Comm. 

- 1 /- 

24/7*. 

7/7*. 

Cammell Laird 

7/7*. 

-3d 

45/6, 

20 /- 

Cunird 

44/4*1 

-1 1/6 

82/- 

Furness Withy 

75/9 

- 3cl 


10^1 

Harland ft Wolff 

13/7*. 


1918 r 

1266 

Japan Air Lines 

Y.I700 

Tloo 

303 

132 

KLM 

FI.I32 

15*1 

95*. 

68*1 

Lufthansa 

D.70 B 

-! 1 3 

104/. 

rjf 

Ocean Steamship 

99/3 

M/3 

31*. 

Pan American 

$12 

-1*4 

59/- 

33/- 

P. A 0. Defd. 

5S/9 

9d 

T' 

17/9 

Swan, Hunter 

28,*3 

-9d 

760 

SWiasaIr (Bearer) 

Fr.S.765 

-16 

48*4 

18 

TWA 

$18 

-3'. 

47*. 

/ 

23** 

United Airlines 

823*. 

- 1*4 


8-4 
4 5 
2 9 

2"4 


3 2 

3-7 
5 7 
3 7 


734 

SOI 2 

Bl)enkorf 

%523 

1 17*1 

3*4 

28/7*1 

18/1*. 

B^t Pure Drug 

U /6 

6 d 

3 2 

W/5 

22/4*. 

Bnt. Home Str*. 

27/- 

3d 

4 0 

24/- 

16/6 

British Shoe 

17/10*. 

3d 

5 6 

38/6 

25/- 

Burton Group 

33/ • 

- 2 /- 

3 3 

j 6 /I 0 *i 

22/6 

Debenhama 

28/6 

6 d 

(**) 

209 

146 7 

Gaierles Lafayatte 

Fr.222'. 

^ I 

653 

387 

Galenas Precdos 

%595 

1 2 

1 9 

64/- 


Grattan Ware. 

^6 

t/9 

3 0 

38 

C. T. A. ft P. 

826*4 

’• 

5 0 

60/- 

41/4*. 

GUS ‘A’ 

58/9 

I*kI 

3 3 

30/3 

19/10*. 

House of Fraser 

25/10*1 

I'ld 

5 5 

4210 

2880 

Innovation 

Fr.B 2805 

75 

2 7 

22/9 

II/- 

Ini. Stores 

14/6 

9d 

3 9 

432 

330 

Karstadt 

0.345 

i >0 

5 4 

350*1 

250 

Kaufhof 

D.36S 

1-7 

3 3 

797 

Sll'i 

La Redoute 

Fr.674 

4 25 

2 S 

410 

334 

La Rinaicentc 

L.375 

i 2*1 

2 2 

57/1*. 

40/7*. 

Marks ft Spencer 

56/3 

-2/3 

3 0 

59'. 

4 91 

45*. 

4 05 

Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 

850*4 

8A.4 05 

3*1 

0 07 

2 1 

169 

114 

Neckerman 

0.113 

1 

5 3 

1 1 

331 2 

254 8 

Nouvelles Gals. 

Fr.280 

. 4 7 

240/- 

115/- 

O.K Bazaars *A' 

125/- 

5/- 

3 1 

221 

158 

Printemps 

Fr2l0 

■ J 

2 5 

45/6 

28/6 

Provid. Clothg. 

36/3 

6 d 

3 8 

74*1 

60*. 

Scan Roebuck 

864*1 

1*4 

2 3 

20/9 

13/3 

T«co Stores 

15/10*1 

3.i 

1 2 

20/6 

14/6*4 

United Drapery 

19/4*. 

4<id 

S 1 

23/6 

14/10*1 

Woolworth 

15/9- 


6 3 

136 


Textllsf, Clothing 




99 6 

AKZO 

FI.99-9 

2 

2 0 

50*1 

31*. 

Burlington 

$33*1 


4 2 

23/1*1 

8/3 

Carrington ft D 
Coats, Ptns 

9/9 

Jd 

n 

17/9 

10/0 

11/8*4 

*.d 

32/3 

X 

Couriaulds 

28/3 

7/8*4 

4';d 

4 7 

13/6 

Eng Calico 

*4d 

6 5 

45/9 

43/ 

Snla Viscosa Prlv. 

44/9 

t 9d 

3 9 

56 

37'i 

Stevens, J, P. 

837*. 

- 2 

6 4 

91 

70 

TelJIn 

Y .88 

. 5 

6 8 

155 

118 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I44 

7 

5 2 

17/0*4 

7/- 

Vlyella Int. 

ll/l*. 

I'ld 

5 6 

21 / 10*1 

ll/ll*. 

West Riding W. 

14/- 

3d 

6 7 

17/4*. 

7/9 

Woolcombers 

9/9*4 

1 / 2 *. 

4 1 



Tobacco 




165/6 

95/3 

Bril Amer. Tob 

105/9 

Jd 

4 1 

9/9 

6/0*4 

Carreras 'B' 

8/3 

) 4*id 

5 3 

33/1*1 

23/6 

Callaher 

29/6 

! 6 d 

6 2 

23/6 

14/3 

Imperial Tobacc 

17/7*. 

2*4d 

4 7 

33/- 

22 /- 

Rembrandt 

28/3 

2/9 

1 5 

90*. 


Utllltiea/Rails 




65*. 

Canadian Pacific 

8 C 66 *. 

. ». 


710 

640 

Chubu 

Y.640 

3 

7 8 

708 

642 

Chugoku 

Y.685 


7 3 

35*1 

25*1 

Cons Edison 

826*4 

•a 

6 7 

2920 

2390 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr B.2525 

. 35 

5 7 

2102 

1768 

Intercom 

Fr.B.iei 6 

2 

6 1 

670 

630 

Kansal Elec P 

Y.662 

1 2 

7 6 

262 

210 

RW.E. 

D.2I8 

. 5 

3 3 

974 

621 

Tokyo Flee Power 

Y .668 

1 

7 5 

99 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.83 

8 

7 2 



Inveac. Trusts 




48/9 

30/3 

Alliance Trust 

36/- 

9d 

2 9 

29/4*1 

20/3 

Adas Elec 

23/- 

; I'ld 

3 1 

22 / 10*1 

13/9 

BET Defd 

17/11*4* 

. 6*4d 

S 1 

2 l/|*i 

13/3 

British Assets 

17/2*4 

, 3**d 

1 7 

28/4*1 

20 / 1*1 

Cable ft Wireless 

23/6 

l*«l 

2 9 

35/- 

23/3 

Foreign ft Col. 

26/10*1 

3d 

2 1 

30/8*4 

20/4*1 

Globe Inv 

22 / 10*1 

4'id 

3 0 

27/6 

17/7*. 

Industrial ft Gen 

20/9 


J 7 

14/2*4 

8/6*4 

Mercantile Inv. 

10/2*4 

*4d 

3 9 

261 

229 1 

Robeco 

FI.239 9 

1 *. 

4 3 

134 

204*1 

Rolinco 

FI 221*1 

1 

0 9 

25/7*. 

16/3 

Witan Inv. 

18/10*1* 

3d 

1 8 



Miecollanaous 




489 

368 

Air Liquide 

Fr. 470 

7 9 

1 9 

12/9*. 

6/9 

25/6 

Allied E.P. 

6/9 

3d 

8 1 

51/3 

William Baird 

29/- 

6 d 

7 6 

33/9 

26/4*1 

Bcscobell 

31/6 


4 4 


Mon«y MarlcAt Indicators 

Interest rate movemente were a mixed bag, with the Eurodollar 
market continuing to benefit from the Federal Reserve Board's 
Change of strategy on the deposit rates of Amencan banks and 
their indirect participation in the commercial paper market, but 
with steriing markets rather tighter. Rates trended higher both at 
the short end of iho sensitive inter-bank market and in the local 
authoiitiea' market In New York the three-month Treasury bill 
rate came out 0 1 per cent higher at Monday's offering 


Traasury Sill Tenders 

91-Day 


Tender 



Amount 


Average 
rate of 
Allotment 
s. d. 

Allotted Issue 

Oats of 

Tender 

1969 

(£ mn.) 
uffereo 
91-Doy 

Applied 

for 

at Max 
Rate* 
% 

Out¬ 

standing 

Jan. 

1969 

24 

100 0 

227-S 

135 5-49 

£! 

1.510 0 

Oct. 

24 

120 0 

211 4 

155 2 94 

45 

1.570 0 

Nov. 

31 

100'0 

204-1 

154 10 32 

33 

1.570 0 

7 

100 0 

192 6 

154 4 19 

58 

1.570 0 

„ 

14 

100 0 

207-1 

154 3 26 

43 

1.520 0 


21 

100-0 

214 0 

154 0-76 

II 

1.520 0 

Dec 

28 

100 0 

198-7 

154 9 17 

36 

1.480 0 

5 

120 C 

237 8 

155 1-86 

25 

1.460 0 


12 

120 0 

248 2 

154 3 26 

48 

1.430 0 

„ 

19 

120 0 

250 8 

153 6 83 

38 

1.430 0 

Jan. 

24 

120 0 

233 4 

152 It 99 

30 

1.420 0 

2 

100 0 

230 6 

151 9 70 

23 

1.430 0 

„ 

9 

100 0 

193-2 

151 7 17 

4$ 

1.410 0 


16 

100 0 

213 8 

ISO 11-93 

II 

1.400 0 

•• 

23 

100 0 

191 3 

150 5 Bl 

36 

1.400 0 

•On 

January 23rd. tenders for 91-day bills, at £98 2s. 

5d. secured 

36 per cent, higher 

tenden being afloned In full. The offer for this 


week WBi.fsr £100 mllhen 91-day bill*. 


Priest. 1969-70 



22/7*. 10/9 


679 
160/- 
134/6 
259 9 
40**1* 
48*1 

68*4 

2650 

36*.. 

£31*4 

100/- 

74^: 

69*4 

85<i 

39*1 


158/9 

xMl- 

730/- 

228/9 

275/- 


499 
100/6 
71/- 
<80 I 
24*4 
26*1 
39*1 
1996 
21*4 
£19^ 

41*4 

58*1 

27*1 


95/- 

51/3 

43/6 

39/7*1 

135/- 

410/- 

108/9 

l5i/3 


34*4 
3800 
36*1 
7/3 
64*. 
84/6 
72/6 
111/6 
182*1 
43*1 
57*4 
63/1*1 
146/6 
135 
45*4 
155/6 
45/- 
77/- 
252/6 
2452 
160/9 
38/6 


% 

39/7*1 

5/3*4 


26 

3025 

27*4 

49/3 
106*4 
32^ 
37*4 
27/6 
63/6 
77 I 
29 

103/- 

21/- 

1680 

84/- 

18 /- 


1/7*1 

47/6 

f/-. 

6/6 

3/2*4 


gar 

Price. 

Jan 

Change 

on 

Bookers 

28. 1970 

waek 

17/6 

61/6 

-I'ld 

British Match 


British Oxygen 

9/7*1* 

British Ropes 

14/11*4 

i-4>ad 

Cope Allman 

8 /-* 

1-2'4d 

De La Rue 

40/9 

-3d 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

54/9 

40/- 

f- 2/6 

Hibson’s Bay 

145/- 

-3^ 

Inehcape 

70/- 

- 2/6 

C. Ieoh 

Y.I39 


Johnson Macthey 

94/- 

821*4 

II/- 

LIng-T omco-Veught 

■■ 2 «. 

Litton Industries 

824*. 

-4*. 

Metallgescllschaft 

D59I 

+ 11 

MInneta M. ft M. 

8104^ 

-5 

Mitsui 

Y.I74 

-14 

Pillar 

Rank Org. 'A' 

20/9 

122/6 

+ 2 / 1*1 

-6/3 

Sears 'A' 

22/6 

- 3d 

Slater Walker 

55/10*1 

' 3/- 

Scoeci^ 

Thos. Tilling 

19/10*1 

+ 6 d 

13/7*1 

+3d 

Turner ft Newall 

34/4*1 

tr 

Union Carbide 

835*1 

Wilkinson Swd. 

10/9 

- 6 d 

Oil 

Aqululne 

Fr.502 

-10 

Bnt. Petroleum 

104/- 

7/6 

Burmah Oil 

77/9 

5/- 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.2l8 

f4-8 

Continental OH 

824*1 


Gulf OH 

826*4 

- 1*1 

Mobil OH 

$39*1 

-4 

Petroflns 

Fr.B.2072 

+42 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

821*1 

- 1*1 

ai*4 

1 *4 

Shell Transport 

74/6 


Stan. OH Calif. 

846a. 

-I*. 

Stan. OH Indiana 

841 •« 

-3*4 

Stun. OH N.J. 

858*1 

-3*4 

Texaco Inc. 

827*. 

-’4 

Gold Mlnoa-PInanco 


OFSIT 

100 /- 

i-l/3 

Anglo-American 

64/- 

+4/7*1 

Charter Cons 

61/9 

t 6 d 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

56/- 

r 2/- 

General Mining 

150/- 

+ 10 /- 
+40/- 

J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 

565/- 

125/7*. 

i-SfV, 

Union Corpn. 

195/- 

+76 


Yield 
Isn » 
28 
5-a 

3 9 
57 
5 5 
7 2 

5 5 

4 8 

n 

2 I 
5-4 
2 4 

6 3 


15 
I 5 

4 3 

3 2 

1 0 

5 5 

2 1 

4 2 

4 9 

6 2 

5 7 
5 6 


2 3 

3 8 
4-2 

3 4 

5 6 
5 8 

4 a 

3 7 
3-4 
2 3 

5 6 

6 5 
5 9 


8 2 
2 6 
2 2 
2 6 
5 4 

1 6 
3 7 

2 6 


Mines A Metals 

Alcan Alum. 
Alussulue 
Amer. Met. Clim. 
Amal. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 
C.A.S.T. 

Cont'd Tin Smeltera 
De Beers Oefd 
Faloonbridge 
Inter. Nickel 
Konnecott 
Lonrho 
Mount Isa 
Penarroya 
R^TOlds Metals 

Rhoksna 
Roan Sel. Trust 
Selection Trust 
Union Mlnicre 
Wettern Mining 
Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

Planutiona. Etc 
Assam Cens'd. 

Cons. T. k Lndt. 
Guthrie 

Hlghlnds. ft Low. 
Jokal 

Plantation Holdgs. 


80.26*4 

-*. 


Fr.S.3425 

50 

2 3 

834*4 

I*. 

4 0 


7',d 

1*4 

2 9 

46/- 

16/9 

4 3 

63/- 

9d 

5-5 

60/- 

8C.I69 

15/- 

10*1 

25 

841 



845*1 

+ 1*4 

5 3 

33/- 

1 4/1*1 

3 0 

128/- 

-4/6 

18 

Fr.l30 

1*1 

2 1 

829*1 

I*. 

3 7 

138/- 

43/7*. 

15/- 
1 3/4*. 

15 
22 7 


1 2/6 

9 4 

197/6 

+ 22/6 

1 6 

Fr.B. 1916 

+ 10 

3 4 


1 9/3 

0 1 

37/-* 

12 /- 

17 0 

1 / 10*1 

I'ld 


55/6 


15 B 

32/6* 

'/- 

8 9 

4/7 

-1 Id 

9 0 

7/9 


B 0 

3/7'i* 

+3d 

10 6 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 


London: January 28 
Bank Rata % 

(from 7%. 27/2/69) 8 

Deposit rates: 

7 doys' notice: 

Clearing banks 6 

Olacount houses 6*4 

Loal authorities 8*»>9 

3 months’ fixed: 

Local authorities 6 *«<^i 

Finance houses 9'«-9H 


Euroaterling deposits 

{Ip Farit) * 

2 days' notice 9*1 

3 months' lO'n 

NEW YORK 
Troatury bills 7 89 
Carts, of Oapesit 9 00 
Sterling: 

Spot rate 82 4019 

Forward dlieeunt 


Interbank rate 

(3 months'): 

*14 eanu 

7 days' 8 **i» 

Forward eevar 


Traasury Rills 

(3 months'): 


3 months’ 7'*n 

Annuil Int. cost 


Invastmant currency: 

7 dsys' notice B*i 

Investment 8 

34 * 4 % pram 

3 months' 9 *i 



Covorod Arbitraga 

In fbvour at: 


Margingt (3 months') 

Last week % 

This waek % 

Traasury Bilit 

N. York «« 

N. York *• 

Eurodollar/UK local 



authority leans 

N.York l*a 

N. York 1*14 

Eurostollar/Euroaterilng 

London 't 

London *i 4 

Mneovarad ArUtraga Maralni (7 days’) 


Eurodollar/UK local 



authority loans 

N. York *1 

London 'ti 

Euredollar/lntasbanh 

N. York S 

N. York *14 




The top companies 
in our company 


You can judge a development 
area by the companies that have 
gone mere. In Northern Ireland 
today you’ll find British Enkalon, 
Courtaulds, Du Pont, Farbwerke 
Hoechst, GEC-EE, (Goodyear, 
GrundigJCI,Michelin,Monsanto 
and Standard Telephones. 

An impressive list, especially 
when you think that 20 years ago 
half of all manufacturing employ¬ 
ment in Northern Ireland was in 
two major industries, shipbuilding 
and linen. Today these industries 
provide not more than 20%. 

Now in Northern Ireland we 
produce man-made fibres, auto¬ 
mobile components, hydraulic 
equipment, aero-engine compon¬ 
ents, hand tools, electronic 
devices, tyres and rubber products. 


Since 1963 production by our 
manufacturing industir has nsen 
by an annual average of nearly 7% 
compared with 3.6% for the (JIC. 

How have we done it ? Simple 
answer: new companies and in¬ 
dustries have located in Northern 
Ireland and firms already here 
have expanded. Simple reason: 
because of the unique combination 
of advantages we offer. 

Advantages such as bigger 
grants and a labour surplus. 

Tl minimum of 45% for new plant, 
machinery and buildings, and 
more where reasonable employ¬ 
ment is created in relation to total 
capital outlay. Instant factories, 
already built and ready to move 
into, with all services conneaed 
for rents as low as 1/6 to 5/- per 


sq. ft. per annum according to 
locality. There are also rent free 
periods. In every county modem 
)ob training centres that can 
supply labour skilled to a parti¬ 
cular job. 

And most of all, a rewarding 
place to live and to work. 
Uncrowded roads and beaches and 
golf courses. Modern schools 
and hospitals. Green countryside. 
Fresh air. Fresh water. 

Isn’t it time you thoi^t 
of joining our company ? For more 
information and a free booklet 
write or contact; 

The Northern Ireland Ministry of 
Commerce, 21 Linenhall Street, 
Belfast BT2 8BY. Tel: 0232 34^8; 
or II Berkeley Street,London Wi. 
Tel: 01-493 0601/6. 


NorUimllrelaiid 

levelopment area can offer so much. Hi 


No other development 
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Asmellisa 
mailcetiiig mix 


It's not just a pleasant smell in your brand. 
Even the dreamiest perfume becomes a 
nightmare if it short-sells the product. But 
our marketing mix is special, because it 
includes tougher pre-testing. 

To do this we seek out consumer likes 
and dislikes with the help of vast library 
of facts, based on a continuous flow of A 
data from research operations. ^0^ 

We process, for instance, 
detailed statistical analyses 
of market information 


on a national and international basis 
-motivational research into consumer pre¬ 
ferences-assessment of new perfumes in 
the retail product, by trained and by 
consumer panels. It goes without saying 
that our perfumers are imaginative and 
creative. They thrive on new ideas. But 
we make sure PPL perfumes are 
^ a success before they’re sold. 

That’s why we sell to leading 
manufacturers in so 
^ - XHHilk many markets. 
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Proprietuy Perfumes Ltd., 
International Perfumery Centre, 
Ashford, Kent, England. 

Tel: Ashford (Kent) 25777 . Telex 96369 


PROPRIETARY 
PERFUMES LTD 
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Very well, cease fire 

If the Israelis are to slop their 
))lanes from raugiitK o\'er Eciypt 
the I'^gyprians will ha\’e to keep 
their artillery and eommandos 
qniel on the Suez canal, pa,U[e i i 
The strain on Israel's economy, 
paee 71. 



The hard men 

Mr Heath atid his friends 
etneri»ed from iht'ir (i'roydon 
v\eekend looknn^ like die next 
nfovermnem all ri.i^ht- but not 
a visibly eompassionatt' one. 


This year’s budget 

It looks as if Mr Jenkins’s budget 
on April 14th will bo a dull one. 
Some snuj^estions on what he 
ouiiht to pur in it, paij;e i j. 


America’s priorities 

"I his week Fresident Nixon out¬ 
lined both his straie^.;)' foi 
clK’ckintr tin- current iiiHation in 
the Linited States and the 
economic realities which les- 
tricT his planninu: for the future, 
pa^e 4;^. Hou Wall Street is 
reacIiiuj, page di. A jiictuie of 
the Ameiiean economy, page 56. 



Detroit in the shadow 

The Americans no longer pro¬ 
duce more cars than the rest of 
the world put together- -and 
Detroit will have a tough tight 
to stop the Japanese from taking 
its place in the sun, page fj<). 




Want an airport ? 

The evidence is increa.singly that 
Londi)!! doesn't really need a new 
one for another if)-2o years, page 
6.1. 


The unmaking of Europe 

Six nation states are never going 
to become a united western 
Europe—and ten are even less 
likely to—unless someone recap¬ 
tures th^ spirit the great Euro¬ 
pean experiment began with, 
past* >5 i 


Contents N’olurne 2 U Number (>598 


11 Very Well, Cease Eire 
i ‘j What Sort of Budget ? 

14 'I’he Stainless Steel Tories 

ifi How Europe Never Happened 

17 W’e CJan’t Burn It If It Isn’t Built Yet 


Britain ip I'lster • the hard men are stirring oiu c 

Ma\sairr ; Lt^cal iioninmcni ; Pollution; Ofun 
IJnii rfsity ; Cnrkrt ; The politic \ of liiftntns^ham 


The World 2() International Report : We don't know what thev 
will do to the enemy, but . . . ; Non’ptolifetattcn ; 

Tfnnre ; i.iechti'n^tein ; (ierutany ; The 

Philippines ; Indonesia ; South Africa ; 

Teuitho ; i\i{;eria ; danada 

lift Coiiiinunisi ABairs : The (onwrvaiives turn on 

the Croats , Czerhoslorakiei ; North Vietnam 
4:t 4 iiicriran Survey : Full up with prinririrs ; 

Strike \it\pended . and strike oier ; 

Space slowdown ; I.etial lynching, ? ; Faltemnii 
the feeders : Stnoe catcher \ ; A i^reat judffe - 
and a notable judiaaTy 


Books Seven pillars of something or other 



6 America’s inllatitmary stagnation 


Detroit Takes Second Plaie 

W'lio Needs a 'I'hird Airport. Anyway ? 

L'ji With Wall Street Now ^ 

Britain : NEOC : don't be shy abfuit growth ; 
(•orerrirnent cowpcsnies ; Sarini;\ ; 'Taxpayers' 
paradise ; Motor insurance ; Fittint; the port to 
the ship ; Bank adt'ance^ ; Arnrnran banks ; 
PIH 

International : Not so bad for world trade ? ; 
Exchantie rates ; Japanese hudtuet ; Israel ; 
Russian jiias ; India ; Nickel ; tinik carj^o ; 
Eurobrains : who’ll buy them 
Investment: Ciilt-edged : unsuitable (onver- 

sion ? ; Paris bourse ; Bids ; British Leyland ; 
Tv\a\ Instruments ; Those incomparable ptojierty 
bonds ; Cavenham Foods ; Cammcll Taird 


Stuck Prices 
and Yield.s 97 


© TtMi KconomiMt NewKiwper Ltd.. laindAn, 1910. 
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The redcoats ari coming 

So Presirh'iit Nixon wants to end 
his presidency with a grand 2oo;h 
birthday party of America s 
independence ? Shall we start 
with a rerun of who really won 
at Bunker Hill ?, page 17. 
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Lrllcrs 


Nigeria 

Sir —^Thc views of my critic Mr Barwisc 
(Letters, January 31st) caricature those which 
are held by old and new “ establishments" 
alike with tragic results. If '^getting rid of 
the horrid thing,” i.c. nationalism, wt-re con¬ 
ceivably po.saiblc, then one could argue the 
merits of the idea. But all efforts to do this 
have so far failed dismally. And if national 
consciousness and identity cannot b(* got rid 
of, then we have to find the best way of 
living with them.. 

It does not really help to roinantici.HC the 
HabA>urg empire. For one thing, it had its 
chance and failed. Secondly, intenvar 
Czechoslovakia undoubtedly gained from 
independence, and, as Mr Barwisc him.self 
agrees, the Austrian heartland is better off 
too. Whatever Hungary's troubles may be, 
they do not stem from not being ruled from 
Vienna. 

I am not arguing for the ” balkanisation ” 
of Africa, least of all for the involvement of 
the world powers fighting their battles through 
proxy. There may indeed be a third way 
between umpteen ethnic states on the one 
hand and on the other crude chunks of terri¬ 
tory left by colonial map-makers each with 
a government attempting to impose a purely 
synthetic nationhood. But if it is to be 
found, then all concerned must begin by 
recognising all the forces involved, of which 
nationalism—or whichever name you choose 
to apply—^is one. Those who ignore the 
lessons of history are doomed to repeat its 
errors.—Vours faithfully, Alfred Sherman 
London, NWn 

Sir —^The first inevitable reports of looting 
and cruelty by victorious federal Nigerian 
troops have now reached us. More significant, 
however, are the reports of severe punishment 
including flogging and execution of the authors 
of atrocitic.s by their commanding officers. 
Here is ev'idcncc that General Gowon’s 
exprc.ssed concern for the behaviour of his 
army and the welfare of the beaten Biafrans 
is sincere. 

ITic main ob.sracle to the Implementation 
of Gowon's wishes and orders (which to some 
extent must have been overcome) is his 
relatively unconfident and consequently 
insecure position in federal Nigerian politics. 
One way of minimising acts of reprisal is to 
enhance the international standing of Gowon 
and his government in ihr minds of the 
Nigerian people and soldiers. Surely now, 
even more than during the actual fighting, 
General Gowon deseives the moral support of 
the British Government.—Yours faithfully, 
Auckland, New Zealand Robert Jan.s£n 

Sir —May I question your conclusion (Janu¬ 
ary 17th) that the defeat of Biafra justifies 
Britain's aid and arms .supplies to Nigeria ? 
How can you know' that, if Britain had 
remained politically and militarily neutral 
and only offered its services as a mediator 
and a source of aid to the suffering, the war 
would not have ended with a compromise, 
and the establishment of a secure and viable 
Biafran state, one or two years ago ? The 


argument tFiat if Britain had not supplied 
<-riough anus the Soviet I'nion would have 
i> an rxiraordinary om- afirr what wv said 
about C/rchoslo\akia. 

Vr)ui use of the w(»rd “ tribalism ” is also 
inappropriate. Fourteen and a half million 
Biafrans formed a larger nation than most 
states in the United Nation.s, and several 
tribes w'crr represented in the Biafran popu¬ 
lation and leadership. While the future is 
difficult 10 predict, our meddling government 
may well have helped to create, instead of 
a stable .iclf-govcming state, an “ African 
Ireland ” never, in the fore.sccable future, 
10 be at peace. The British Government’s 
actions and attitudes in this affair (supported 
by The leadership of the Opposition) emphasise 
for me the necessity for Scotland to resume 
its sovereignty, and its own voice in world 
affairs, as soon as possible.—Yours faithfully, 
Edinburgh David Stevenson 

Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —A non-involvcd country is unable to 
understand how desperately Israel looks for 
any peace possibility. However well-meaning 
The Economist's opinion, voiced during the 
past few weeks, that it might be in Israel’s 
interest to adopt a more positive attitude 
towards America*.s proposals which centre 
upon indirect negotiations, and however much 
Israel might be inclined to consider proposals 
coming from where such generous aid comes 
from, only its own pa.st experience can teach 
it its present and future needs. 

That grim and terrible experience, part of 
the Israelis’ daily life since the existence of 
the state, is not to be understood by people, 
like us, who take it for granted to live without 
constant border infiltrations, without constant 
hostility coming from every surrounding site, 
in the midst of constant undeclared war. 

Indirect negotiations would rest mainly on 
guarantees of the big four powers, and, con¬ 
sidering their extremely indifferent perform¬ 
ances on behalf of peace which led to the 
June war, it is only too clear that Israel feels 
it would act very irresponsibly indeed if it 
relied on the possibility of outright help in 
another crisis like the one prefacing that war. 

In Israel’s experience peace can result only 
from ncighbour-to-ncighbour deliberations, 
reasoning and eventual settlement. Every 
other proposal only panders to the Arab 
leaders’ determination under no circumstances 
to reach any son of agreement, settlement, or 
peace with a state they still don’t recognise, 
therefore refuse to talk to, and still want to 
annihilate.—Yours faithfully, 

London, NWa Josefine Koffmann 

Poverty 

Sm—^After commenting (January 31st) on the 
latest Child Poverty Action Group policy 
statement you concluded : " It seems strange 
however that, since so many laige families 
are poor (though by no means all poor families 
are laige), the group ignores the need to 
encourage contraception.” 

True, the larger the family^ the more likely 
it is to be in poverty, according to “The 
Circumstances of Families" HMSO. 1967). 
But the report found that large families 
accounted for only a minority of the poor. 
Nearly two-'thirds of all families of working 
fathers living below supplementary benefit 
level had only two or three chsldren. 

But even if it was true that laige families 
are an important cause of poverty (which 
they arcn*t), the most effective family pifn- 
ning campaign would not help today’s poor 


families. An increase in family allovrances in 
this year’s Budget:WOuld.-<-^Yours faithfull^; 

_ ''5 ' ‘ ''PRAKit* :Ft|feLD 

Director, 

London, IVC2 Child Poverty Action G^Oup 

Exhibition Centre 

Sir —Xhe question of siting Britain’s national 
exhibition centre has suddenly cropped up 
again on the announcement of Birmingham 
being chosen and, as expected, nearly every¬ 
body is opposed to this site, top industrial 
organisations, the National Export Council, 
exhibition organisers, etc. 

It is unbelievable that these organisations 
over the years have done nothing except 
say ” No ” to the various proposed sites. 
They know that the country lacks exhibition 
facilities but nobody has done anything about 
it except leave it in the hands of the Board 
of Trade, letting it do the work and taking 
the chance that London would be chosen. 
Birmingham’s City Council and Chamber of 
Commerce must have seen this lack of 
co-operation between the interested organisa¬ 
tions and been off the mark to investigate, 
find the finance and present the Board of 
Trade with a complete package deal which 
the board could hardly refuse, as apparently 
nobody else made any complete offer. 

Why didn’t the exhibition organisers, the 
Confederation of British Industry and similar 
bodies put their heads and money together 
to plan and build a centre where they and 
their members wanted it, without involving 
the Government at all ? Such a complete 
private exhibition centre is at the moment 
being built Denmark by a group of private 
businessmen, in different trades. 

Birmingham should be given full marks 
for being awake to snatch this golden oppor¬ 
tunity.—^ours faithfully, 

Horsham, Sussex K. Raben-Chrirtensen 

Management Education 

Sir —After reading the article of January 
10th and Mr G. J. Bamber’s letter of January 
17th I mu.st offer another, very underrated, 
form of management education. It seems 
that when people talk of management educa¬ 
tion, they refer only to degrees and post¬ 
graduate course.s. I would draw their atten¬ 
tion to higher national diploma and higher 
national certificate courses in business studies 
run by colleges of technology and awarded 
by the joint committee for national awards 
in business studies and public administration. 
--Yours faithfully, M. P. Hoare 

Grimsby, Lincolnshire 

Sir —Your article of January loth raises 
matters which are of great topical importance. 
At present, I believe that some 24 
universities offer master’s degpaes in manage¬ 
ment. In a few years this will be supplemented 
by similar qualifications offered by some of the 
polytechnics. Jt is difficult to bcrlleye that all 
these courses can be adequately staffed by 
lecturers of the right calibre and qualifica¬ 
tions. Indeed, the early igyoa could see 
industry as disillusioned with management 
education as in the early 1950s. Probably not 
more than ten institutions at the most can be 
properly equipped from the resources avail¬ 
able, and if this position is to be avoided 
then action is necessary to limit courses to this 
number. The sensible suggestion would be to 
make some form of federal arrangement in 
each area. 

At the middle,Ifiyelk however, resources are 
available in j^reater abundance. If the Dip- 
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icMTia in Management Studies were recognised 
as a ijniddlc level qualification rattier, than 
** one of the major qualifications in the nigher- 
levels/* then it could be offered at a far 
greater number of colleges of technology. It 
would need to be reshaped for this purpose 
and probably directed at particular industries, 
since rnaruigers at (he departmental level need 
specific information about matters which are 
irlevant to their own problems It should be 
po-ssible —as it is not now— for studriiis to 
proceed from the diploma to inaMcr's degrees. 

If these arrangements were made, T believe 
that there would be both an espansion of 
managemenr education in the ty;t).s and satis¬ 
faction with it.—V'oiirs faithfully, C. A Horn 
Ahin^don, lif'rk^hirr 

Sir —You bring to our attention (January 
i«ith) the “string of businc'ss schools" 
America has “ been blessril with ’’ for half 
a century and claim that these an* responsible 
for the truth in the now fashionable theory 
that the "gap hetween Arneriran aiul Taito- 
pean industry eonsists not of technology but 
of manageiiient." 

1 agree with Mr Ramber (J.etters, January 
lyih) who brings to your aiteiHion the 
bachelor degree courses which are now 
offered by c»\er a doz<‘n universities in this 
counrry and eoimiids that ihest* aie more 
important than at least two of your 
catigories. 

It j.s inder'd a sad reflect ion that until 
recently uni\(rsity courses in business studies 
have been .so few aiul far lielween, but as 
scientific management has bei ii one ol si*\eral 
tools British industry has felt ii has not 
altogether needed until recently, and as in 
recruiting graduates most cnmjiaiiies marh* 
(and too many still make) little distinctii>n 
between first degrees, this is not surprising,— 
\'ours faithfully, T. J. Pow'er 

Kirkby Lonvialr, Lamashirr 

Sir —You a.sk (Jaiiu.irv 10th ■ “ Should then* 
br a thinl business school ' " I’his (picsiiou 
i.s merely rhetorical, for until the output of 
high (piality hiisine.ss graduates is va.stly 
iiicrea.sed, there will not be eiimigli of them 
both to proselytise* Britisli inauageineiit with 
up-to-date practices and to provide high- 


standard maiiagemem teachers. — Yours 
faithfully, Christopher J. Wooix:ock 

Business Students Society 
l’nu't*rut\ of Lit'erpool 

Cdibacy 

Sir —Tn your article on the Dutch Catholics 
and celibacy (January ;si.st) you say that 
“Catholic priests of the eastern rite are 
allowed to marry.” This is misleading. 

Ill the Uniate C'atholic churches of the 
east .selected married .men may be ordained. 
This do<‘s not mean, how'ever, that ordained 
lirif.sts are allowetl lo marry, Thi.s is forbidden 
in the Cniate churches. Indeed, a married 
priest of the easirrn rite w'ho becomes a 
widow'cr must resign from the prie.sthood if 
he wn.shes to remarry.—Yours faithfully, 
London, Em R. f;. Kim. 

Decimalisation 

Sir —Professor Butterfield's projKisal (I.etters, 
January 3rd) that a New Pound be creat(‘d 
having one-to-one parity with the dollar 
deserves somewhat more siTioiis argument than 
he hiin.s(!lf offered. 

(.)nr need not appeal to money illusion in 
<irder to .support a redefinition of the pound 
at something closer to a ono-to-onr* jiarily 
rather than the prc.sent £i equal to 
Some of the practical advantage of decitnali- 
.sation is lost when the coin repre.senting the 
one-hundredth portion of the pound is not 
the smallc.st in ii.se. Yet the exigencies ol 
commerce require that this advantage be 
lorgone: the new* i p is too large; there 
must be a J |j copper. 

Kquality with the dollar has no inherent 
virtue. Professor Butterfield’s roefheieni of 
■2.4 would create a new t j) with a value 
somewhat le.ss than that of the intcmled i p. 
A coefficient of j would create a i p with 
exactly its value.—Yours faithfully, 

St Paul, Minnesota John D. Hysi.op 

Sir —With reference to Mr Cecil Robinson's 
letter (January J-i-th) and Mr John Butlcr- 
ln*ld’s (January 31st) 1 .sliould like to mention 
that I have so far not niei anyone who is 
not in favour of a New* Pound equal to 
mod, at par with the dollar—but the decision 
having been taken, what can one do at this 
late stage —Yours faithfully, I). M. Rees 
London, 

Containerised Passengers ? 

Sir Air travel, because it is quicker, has 
largely tiisplaceil ship travel. Bur there arc 
a few ])eisoii.s whose jihysicai condition is 
.such that air travel may lx* inadvisable. 
Normally a business or a government would 
not assign a (ravelling job 10 such a person 
uiidi r pi(*.sent condition.s. 

But siicli jiersons may want to travel. In 
the Liiiied Slates, they will have to rely 
largely upon bus travel. Rail travel is available 
in C'anada and Mexico. Jii the future, some 
lesideiits of the Liiited Siate.s may use 
(-.iiiadiaii railways to travel from one coast 
to the rnhei. 

Pewer huge passenger ships may be avail¬ 
able on regular runs. \'<*ais ago, many com¬ 
bination pa.ssenger and frx*ighi ships .served 
iinporraiit nuites. Because of cargo loading 
and unloading times, such ve.sscls had high 
stewards* ilepartnient costs iu ports. Will 
Mime of the new container ships be in ports 
for r<*lari\ely .short times Arc not some 
<»f them almost as fast as .some passeiij^-r 
.ships, which were operated "341 years ago ? 


Might a few container ships with accommo¬ 
dation for a number of passengers, say about 
204 ), be built and operated to seive those 
W'ho cannot travel by air ? Might such vessels 
have hulls about the size of the Oriana, but 
be built mainly for containerised cargo ?— 
Yours faithfully, Hamii.ton S. Bazzett 
Seattle, Washington 

Unintelligible Language 

Sir —As an American, I was somewhat 
cheered by “Unlimited fund for the develop¬ 
ment of unintelligible language ” (January 
3rd). It is good to know the western hemi¬ 
sphere does not have an unchallenged corner 
on obfuscation of the language. 7 'he article 
.’itigge.sis a piece of doggerel; 

Upward with Galbraith 
and sideways with Keyne.s, 

I'.eafe ravels 
disaggregate skeins ; 
forward with Friedman 
and haikward with Mill— 
ilie more the confusion 
the stronger the will ! 

Yours faithfully, Rohfrt A. Ijncoi.n 

Ankara 

Food Prices 

Sir —The facile and condescending conclusion 
to “ A silly survey “ (January 3rd) that 
“ British hou,scvvivcs are actually not a.s stupid 
as some management consultant.s ” is true but 
does not go far enough. British housewives 
arc not as .stupid as that conclu.sion either. 

Whoever named the article and drew that 
conclu.sion has obviously not ndlected that 
even if Briti.sh housewives do not “ .stick 
rigidly to the British-style diet ’’ the ba.sic 
ingredients they use, bought in Britain, will 
co.st the .same w'hethcr they use .stewing steak 
for a plain stew, boouf Stroganoff or Indo- 
ne.sian satay, and the butler they use for 
bread-and-butter pudding will be the same 
as the butter in an omelette or a .sachcrtortc. 
But neither the steak nor the butter will cost 
anything like as much as that used by a 
French or Austrian hoii.sewife.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, S. R. A. l.EWT.*S 

London, 

Posted Codes 

Sir —Mr Frank A. Helh'r (Letters, January 
24th), suggests that an all-figure po.stal code 
would have been preferable to the alpha¬ 
numeric code which we ha' c adopted. We 
did consider this, but after careful study and 
.several years of experimental use in Norwich 
we w'cre convinced that an alpha-numeric 
code was bc.st suited to our necd.s. 

An alpha-numeric code enables us to get 
all the required information in fewer char¬ 
acters, to use a meaningful abbreviation for 
the first part of the code, e.g AB = Aberdeen , 
OX = Oxford, etc., and to incorporate most 
e.xisting district numbering scheme.s in the 
post code format. A code of this kind is 
easier to memorise and gives lrs.s risk of error 
than a lengthy numeric code.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, T. Dawson 

Director of Public Relations, 
London, WtP 6 HQ Post Office 

Percolating 

Sir —How do you percolate U|j ? (National 
di.ssavings," January loth). With blotting 
paper —Yours faithfully, L. J. Beumf.nthai. 
London. ATPW 
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decisions. 
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TMC iscorttinuaily dovelopmg new techniques in the 
area of eommunidations. The latent (* PRESTAFONE- 
a uniquh teUiphone refinernent that jvrovidea pushbutton 
number selactipnon conventional exchanges as a 
direct subscriber instrument replacement 

PRESTAFONE allows digits to be Are/ed in as fast as the 
user wishes PRESTAFONE also reduces error to a 
minimum because the subscriber is operating at a rate 
of selection which keeps pace with his memory 

PRESTAFONE is self-contained, and powered from the 
line (No additional equipment is necessary at the 
Telephone Exchange), 

PRESTAFONE makes contact easier- faster -makes 
telephoning much more convenient The advantages 
of PRESTAFONE will shortly be available Tomorrow's 
telephone is today’s reality 


k ikiUel the key to help you stay ahead 

A lyifMBtH Of rm t n < Rour of companiee 

Telephone Manufacturing Company Ltd. 

Telephone Equipment Division, Martell Road, West Dulwich, London S E 21 Telephone ‘ 01 -670 2211 Telex 28115 
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capital growth for 
’69. Beat that? 


1969 was a pretty mean year. The average Unit Trust for instance 
made a capital loss of somewhere in the region of 11%. 

Yet our clients in 37 countries saw their capital grow an average 
of 47.06%. 

We are HMI. Harvey Michael Investments. We are the world's 
largest brokers in modern British stamps. 

Your surprise at the thought that stamps can be a serious invest¬ 
ment can be forgiven. 

This is what a National Sunday newspaper has to say about us 
and our business (July 6th 1969) ''Stamps have always been a 
good investment but until recently only stamp collectors seemed 
to realise this, and consequently benefit from the knowledge. Now 
investors generally are given the opportunity to partake in the 
rapid rising values of stamps, through an investment in HARVEY 
MICHAEL. The astonishing capital growth record is worth 
considering.” 

Naturally in the last few years the interest in stamp holdings has 
increased tremendously. The economic situation has a depressing 
effect on most forms of inve.stmenl. Stocks, shares, bonds, unit 
trusts and so on. Stamp values continue to appreciate. 

HMI are particularly well qualified to advise you. We assess all 
stamp issues available, negotiate on your behalf and dispatch your 
portfolio of stamps to you within 14 days of receipt of your order. 
This portfolio then becomes your property to hold or dispose of 
as you wish—to us or to any other buyer. We arc in contact with 
you every two months advising you of the current value of your 
holding. 

May we quote a National Sunday newspaper of June 29th 1969 
who, referring to HMI, said “With money coming in from all over 
the world, prices arc free from specific economic problems of one 
country or another and they have only one way to go at the 
moment—up. 

The other great advantage is that capital gains tax is not applicable 
when lots under £1,000. 

For anyone wanting a less demanding life than trying to keep up 
with the stock market, stamps look an ideal alternative.” 


HMI makes money for clients in 37 countries. 
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The senes of 28-page illustrated booklets looks at some current world 
problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable background 
information so easily lost sight of. The booklets are illustrated with 
maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give some 
basic statistics. There is also a short bibliography. 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles arc packaged in an attractive 
black slip-case (see illustration), printed in two colours. The booklets 
cover the following topics. Vietnam, Europe, devaluation, communica¬ 
tions, race relations, China, Canada, golrl. road safety, trade unions, 
technological forecasting, life assurance, taxation, communism, and 
the Middle East. A number of the earlier titles have been revised and 
up-dated. Further titles are listed in the coupon. 

Rates (iMcludiiKi postade) The Brief Book box, inland and surface mail 45^ . 
airmail 75 Simile titles. 3,'~ ear.li. airmail hi (60c) 

Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) [. I 
Also send me the following booklets;- 

Brief 16: Student revolt . Brief 20: Ideologies (April) _ 

Brief 17; The Common Morket Brief 21: The management 

Brief 18: Prisons - gap (May) 

Brief 19: Education (April) _ and the naxt 6 booklats _ 


Name 


Address 


I enclose a cheque/postal order for 
(please enclose payment) 

The Publications Department, The Economist 25 St.Jflmes s Street, 
London SW1 Telephone 01-930 5155 Telex 24344 
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SMALL BANKING HALL 

ST. JAMES'S, SW1 

sq. 1,347 ft. 

Ground floor and basement strongroom 


Lease to be assigned. Term expires 
September 1973 


OFFERS INVITED 




Raf. R.G.>. 


ST QUINTIN SON & STANLEY 

k 'M' It.'! Surveyors 
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aUDUR ESIAIESIIB. 


Prime office and shop sites in the U.K. and Western 
Europe wanted for immediate or future development. 


Details in confidence to; 


The Chairmaa 

13-14 Cork Street London, W1A 2AF. 


® dive lewis 
^partners 

■Chorfered ouctloiiasriiiertqta ogwih 

ON BEHALF OF 

AAAERICAN EXPRESS 

OFFER FOR LEASE 

a part of their clients' 

NEW TRAVEl ACDKY PREMISES 

in 

FRANKFURT 

STEINWEG 5 
WEST GERMANY 

TOP MULTIPLE POSITION 
Frontage: 7.5 metres. Sales 300m" 
Basement 325m' approx. 

16, STRATTON STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
01-499 1001 (10 lines) 


Our Institutional and pension 
fund clients have a continuing 
demand for real property 
investments. 

We are able to discuss any 
propositions from Commercial 
Companies for the purchase of 
their properties by our Clients 
and the subsequent leasing 
back of them to the vendor 
company. 



ChartRruJ Survuyurs 

IS Pall Mall, London, SW1 01-930 0951 
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..jieed handling 
with care 

World-Wide wizard. Knows where to go. Wins on quotes Cuts 

costs. Makes sure of that with Lansing Bagnall Gets the 
fanest electric trucks in the world To shift, stack, lift, load. Save time. 

Reduce manpower Make space Produce pimaually. Lansing Bagnall 

Bntish-boosting leaders in materials handling 

RENT OR BUY 

lansing Bagnall 

Europe’s largest maker of electric lift trucks 

LANSlNCHAttNAItLl'D B^SINGSrOKE HAMPSHIRE TEL BASINGSTOKF ,13. 
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Very Well, Cease Fire 


It is President Nasser, as much as Mrs Golda Meir, who has 
to rccojOfnise that the argument of force in the Middle East has 
gone far enough. If anything wjis needed to drive home the 
dilemma facing Mr Nasser—and his Russian patrons—Mr 
Kosygin has now provided it. His notes to Mr Nixon, 
Mr Wilson and M. Pompidou, delivered by the Soviet ambas¬ 
sadors at the beginning of the week, have set off some alamiLst 
Eperulation that the Russians were threatening direct inter¬ 
vention in the Middle East. It is unlikely that Mr Kosygin 
suggested anything of the kind. The whole pattcni of Soviet 
behaviour in the Mid^lle East since June, 1967 , has been 
to avoid the possibility of a direct confrontation ^^^th the 
United States. It has been directed at maintaining Russia’s 
influence in the Arab world by supporting the Arab cause 
materially and diplomatically—but by means short of a war 
in which Russia would be involved. 

rile Russians have acted now because they have recognised 
that they may not be able to maintain this qualification. The 
recent scries of Israeli reprisals against Egypt—reprisals 
caused by President Nasser’s decision to revoke the 1967 
ceasefire agreement and declare a “ war of attrition —has 
put the Russians in a fix. The destruction of the Russian- 
supplied anti-aircraft missiles and radar, the feebleness of the 
Russian-advised Egyptian army, the invisibility of the Russian- 
equipped Egyptian air force have all helped to undermine 
Russian prestige in Arab eyes. It cannot have escaped the 
Russians’ notice that President Nasser’s speech this week to 
an international parliamentary conference made no reference 
to the friendship of the Soviet Union. But the Israeli successes 
have given added urgency to President Na&ser’s insistence 
that Russia .should provide him with the really modem 
armaments which until now he has been denied. These are 
believed to include the longer-ranged Mig 23 —a f^r match 
for the Phantom—and ground-to-ground missiles which could 
be kept deep in Egyptian territory. The extent of Mr Nasser’s 
desperation was revealed in his television interview with two 
American journalists on Tuesday. He admitted Israel s clear- 
cut superiority in the air, and his own shortage of pilots, and 
would not deny that he flew to Russia last week in a bid to 
get more arms. “ They have to give us arms. . . . They have 
to help us.” 

Mr Kosygin’s message is that he can feel the heat; if 
things go on as they are, Russia will have to take some 
action to support its Arab friends. At the least this would 


mean giving the Egyptians the extra arms they are 
asking for ; at the most, it could mean letting Russian 
“ volunteer ” pilots fly for Egypt. No doubt Mr Kosygin 
was also rcfciring to Mr Nixon’s assurance to the leadens of 
the American Jewish community that the United States will 
not allow the arms balance in the Middle East to be 
turned decisively to Israel’s disadvantage. Mr Nixon has 
apparently said this again in his reply to Mr Kosygin, and 
made it plain that he will not be deterred by Russian threats ; 
but it seems that he has proposed a mutual limitation on all 
arms shipments to the Middle East. This is a subject he 
should take up with M. Pompidou too. The French sale of 
Mirages to Libya is the major factor in the debate going on 
in Washington about Mrs Mcir’s request for more Phantoms 
and Skyhawks. The fact is that the Middle East is close to 
the point where any single new supply of aircraft to any of 
the combatants will open the floodgates. 

The aim should be to hold things where they are. Over the 
past few weeks the Israelis have proved, whatever the balance- 
of-arms figures say, that they arc still the mastexs of the 
Egyptians. Egypt has offered virtually no resistance to the 
occupation of the island of Shadwan ; the commando strikes 
deep into Egyptian territory ; the air attacks on militaxy 
establishments in the Cairo suburbs and in other parts of 
PLgypt. These actions, after a period of intensive air attacks 
against Egyptian troop positions and radar and missile sites 
along the Suez front, have brought the war closer to the 
Egyptian people and caused some civilian casualties as well 
as, probably, much heavier military ones. 

Mr Moshe Dayan has explained his reasons for striking 
at the heart of Egypt. The attacks are intended, he says, 
to relieve the pressure on the Israeli troops on the Suez canal. 
He can claim a considerable degree of success: casualties 
there have dropped from 106 in July, 1969 , to 30 during 
the month of December. He also wants to prove to the 
Egyptians that they arc in no position to resume the war ; 
that the breaking of the ceasefire agreement is costing them 
dear ; and that their present tenders have failed them. 
Although Mr Dayan disavowed any intention of bringing 
about the downfall of President Nasser, the implication of 
his statement is that this would be the result of the disillusion¬ 
ment he hopes to provoke among the Egyptian people. 

Here the Israeli government may be making a miscal¬ 
culation. No doubt the Egyptian armed forces d^ke having 
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]^x*en pushed into yet another losint^ battle. But the civilians* 
reaction is different. There has been virtually no case in 
recent history in which aerial bombardment has made a popu¬ 
lation overthrow its leaders. Every recent report from Cairo 
says that the appearance* of Israeli aircraft in il e Egyptian sky 
has done nothing to damage the morale of the Egyptian 
people ; illogical as it may seem, it may actually have brought 
new support to President Nasser. After the 1967 war the 
Israelis appear to have calculated that their refusal to with¬ 
draw* fnjin one fof^t of occupied territory and the build-up of 
a strf)rig military presence along the Suez ceasefire line would 
persuade the Egyptians to come to the confrrenct* tal)le. It 
did not. riie renewt'd humiliation of the I^gyptian armed 
forces and of Mr Nasser is unlikely to lx- more decisive* now. 
There have lit'en repeirts that, despite the I^gyptiari rejection 
of the American proposals for a pf‘ace settlement, unofficial 
conversations have been goin.f» on betw'een Egyptians and 
\m< licaiis. The* weake i Mr Nasser disc<)v(*rs himself to be, 
the more he needs to compronuse ; but the harder it is for 
fiim 10 say so openK. Aiici face is as impe^rlant in the Arab 
w'oild as it is in easteiii Asia. 

This weekend the* fieads of state of Egypt, Syria, Jordan, 
Iraep Sudan, Jahya and possibly Lebanon are due to hold 
(he*ir postpone*d me*eting in C^airo. The aim is to co-ordinate 
their efforts against Israel It is likely that the sudden end to 
Syria’s two and a half years of military inactivity—the Mig 
that broke the semnd-banicr over Haifa last week, and the 
Syrian attack on Israeli pejsitions in the Golan Heights—is 
Mr Atassi’s way of mriking sure that his voice is heard in 
Caiio. Syria has never accepted the Security Council resolu¬ 
tion of November, 1967. Its aim in Cairo this weekend is 
presumably to prevent any significant move towards compro¬ 
mise on Mr Nasser’s part. It is unlikely that the Arabs will 
openly agree to accept Mrs Meir’s offer to stop all military 
operations in return for an acceptance of the ceasefire along 
all fronts. But it is to be hoped that they will take the 
opportunity to reassess their position in the light of Israel’s 
pinven military superiority, of Russia’s reluctance to furnish 


more arms, and of the disunity of thip Arab world revealed 
in December at Rabat. This rcassessnient should lead tfatei 
to decide to call at any rate a tacit halt to military operati^B 
across the Suez canal. 

M?\s Mcir has promised that Israel will stop all military 
operations when Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon ancl Syria agree to 
lespcct the ceasefire lines; so long as this agreement did not 
exist, she said, there was no alternative to continued war. 
This is a step in the right direction, but it is probably too 
sweeping to be accepted now, Mr Dayan’s military aims 
have already been fulfilled. Egyptian operations against the 
Israeli forces on the Suez front have fallen off dramatically. 
President Nasser has admitted at Rabat that Egypt does not 
have the capability of w*aging all-out war. If Israel now 
called off its attacks against Egypt for a period of, say, a 
month it would give a breathing space for wi^r counsels to 
prevail in the Arab capitals, and for Mr Nasser to turn back 
to the search for a political settlement. This would probably 
not apply to the Palestinian guerrillas. It is quite possible that 
they w'ould insist on continuing their attacks across the river 
Jordan. But Israel would have achieved a good deal if calm 
could be restored on the front controlled by the most 
important of the Arab governments. 

Mr Kosygin’s message was evidently designed to encourage 
the United States and Britain to impress on the Israelis the 
wisdom of curbing their present offensive. This should be 
done. But at the same time it must be made clear to the 
Russians that Israel cannot be expected to call a unilateral 
ceasefire. If the Israeli attacks on Egypt stop there must be 
an equal response from the other side. Of course, Egypt 
cannot be prevented from repairing its battered defences and 
putting in a new radar screen if the Russians arc willing 
to provide one. But if this proved to be only a prelude for 
renewed Egyptian attacks across the Suez canal no one could 
expect the Israelis not to react again. This is the burden 
of the reply that should be sent to Mr Kosygin. The Israelis 
have proved themselves strong enough to require the restora¬ 
tion of the ceasefire on the Suez canal. 



What Sort of Budget 7 

If Mr Jenkins takes some of the advice he is getting he may give away only 
about £100 million of tax reliefs this year. There are sound reasons, economic 
as well as electoral, for giving away much more 


This is the season when Mr Jenkins is about to go into 
piudah, in order to prepare the budget that he will present 
on April 14th. Anybody who wants to influence his broad 
strategy had better speak up now. 

A modern budget is partly a political act ; partly the year’s 
principal st‘t of economic decisions ; and partly a piece of 
government book-keeping. The recommendations in this 
article will seek to remember all three. 

As a political act, Mr Jenkins has probably already signalled 
that he dot^s not expect the budget to be an election winner. 
He has chosen to present il on April 14th, the week after the 
Greater London Council elections; from the point of view of 
the parliamentary timetable it would have been equally con¬ 
venient to present it two days before the GLC elections 
instead. Many will take this as a hint that the general election 
itself is more likely to be in 1971. 

On tlie front of general economic management, we offer 
t^ojmain forecasts (or, rather, tentative guesses); 

(1) SjPUiih’s balance of payments is likely to deteriorate 


in 1970, below the very good current surplus of over 
£500 million a year which has now been achieved. The 
reasons are that (a) British exports arc likely to grow less 
buoyantly than in 1969, because of a slowing of world trade 
stemming partly from an American mini-recession ; and (b) 
British imports arc likely to grow more sharply, because 1969 
saw an exceptional running down of stocks which now need 
to be replaced. This deterioration of the trade balance may 
conceivably start in the very near future. 

(2) But internal demand in Britain in 1970 still seems likely 
to grow by less than the increase in productive capacity. At 
the turn of the year, The Economist guessed that demand 
would increase at an average annual rate of about 2^ per 
cent during 1970, unless there is a change in government 
policy. ThS forecast took cognisance of this winter’s wage 
explosion, which will raise personal consumption immediately 
but will work through to prices (thus dampening personsd 
consumption down again) quite soon ; it did not, however, 
take enough note, of the extent to which stock building was 
run down to an unmaintainably low figure in late 1969. 
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Becaus<! of this latter factor, we are now inclined to jack 
the estimate of prospective growth of real demand in 1970 
up a bit, but not to above 2^ per cent. 

Against this, productive capacity in Britain ought to be 
increasing by about 3^ per cent a year. The Treasury nowa¬ 
days always tries to persuade Chancellors that the “ safer ” 
annual figure to assume for the growth of capacity is 3 per 
cent, but this is because civil servants want to keep ebullient 
politicians in check ; any comparison with experience in other 
modem industrial economies suggests tiiat 3^ per cent ought 
to be attainable even if it is ^tssumed that Britain still has no 
slack in its labour market. The best guess for an orthodox 
Keynesian budget in 1970—one that sought to allow demand 
to increase by approximately as much as the potential increase 
in output—^Ls therefore that it should restimulate spending 
by about i per cent of gross national product (i.c. up from 
about 2^ per cent to about 3^ per cent growth). This would 
mean rcstimulation by some £400 million a year. When 
allowance is made for the multiplier effect, it should probably 
imply tax reductions of something close to £300 million. 

Fairly evidently, however, Mr Jenkins's advisers are telling 
him net to give such tax reliefs. The Chancellor hinted at 
this in a speech last week, and this week the Governor of 
the Bank of England rammed the point home. Officialdom 
is fiightened of a deterioration in the balance of payments, 
and still assumes that ('ven a strong sterling must be supported 
in its strength primarily by tough budgeting. It remains 
anathema to both the Treasury and the Bank to suggest 
that any adverse* trend in the balance of payments which 
appears when the economy is working at below capacity 
should be met bv direct means—by more flexible exchange 
rates if one believes in the market mcchanisni, and by import 
controls if one docs not. 

In consequence, 1970 may see the apotheosis of their 
traditional policy, in a way that deserves to be called remark¬ 
able. It looks iis if a Labour Chancellor is about to go for 
a smaller growth in production than capacity should allow, 
and thus will slightly increase unemployment, even although 
this is a pre-election year, when unemployment Ls already 
at 2} per cent, and when the “ adverse ” balance of payments 
that the Treasury w'ants to avert is a denting in a current 
surplus of over £500 million a year (and when this denting 
may be mainly the temporary consequence of what 
will probably be a six-month-long American mini-recession). 
If this is the chosen policy next April, Labour left-wingers 
will have some excuse for saying that Mr Jenkins has become 
excessively Treasury-tamed. 

Budget in surplus 

In a cruel world, Mr Jenkins must expect that a no-changc 
budget would also be attacked by more right-wing analysts, 
who mainly want a reduction in Britain’s now monstmus 
burden of taxation. They have a case. 

Since Labour returned to power in 1964, its budgets and 
quasi-budgets have increased tax rates by an enormous 
£2^ billion a year, nearly 10 per cent of the national income 
of £27 billion at the beginning of its period of rule. The 
rise in prices, and thus in tax yields, has combined with this 
very approximately to double total lax revenue between 
1963-64 and 1969-70, while the proportionate rise in money 
national income has been less than half as large. Yet it was 
not this unprecedented fiscal squeeze that brought the 
balance of payments back to rights. This was achieved only 
after (a) sterling was devalued in 1967, and (b) the Govern¬ 
ment at last took tig^t hold on the money supply, starting 
from the beginning of 1969. Any fair observer who looks 
at the tum-round in Britain’s fortunes last year must grant 
that the prophets of the efficacy of the monetary policy have 


had something of a triumph, after the prophets of the efficacy 
of high taxation policies have so often been confounded. 

It i.s true that a stem monetary policy could not work if 
fiscal policy began to pull completely the opposite way. 
But all other modem industrial countries—the United States, 
continental Europe and Japan—now regulate their economies 
mainly by control of the money supply ; and they have a 
general rule of thumb to show when fiscal policy is making 
this control impossible. This rule is tliat their budgets should 
just about be in balance when their economies are at the 
point of full employment; witli budget deficits allowed when 
a country is in a state of less than full employment, and 
budget surpluses required in an inflationary boom. There 
are accounting differences from country to country in how a 
budget balance is assessed, but Britain’s definition of a nil 
net bonowing requirement is as stem as most. 

At present, British taxpayers am paying to Mr Jenkins far 
more than is needed to fulfil that international fiscal nomi. 
The Chancellor budgeted in 1969-70 for a surplus (on this 
definition) of some £807 million, and at a time when many 
would argue that Britain is in a state of something less than 
full employment. 

To say this is not to advocate that Mr Jenkins should give 
away more than £800 million in tax reliefs in April, and 
restore the Exchequer borrowing requirement to a positive 
figure again. But at a time wlien Keynesian arithmetic prob¬ 
ably suggests that there should b<' tax reliefs of something 
like £300 million, and when Treasury caution about the 
balance of payments forbids them, these considerations of 
government book-keeping suggest a healthy compromise. Give 
away the £300 million, but keep control of the economy 
by regulating money supply. Whether you regulate it on a 
tight rein, so as to protect the balance of payments even at 
the risk of increasing unemployment, or on a looser rein that 
will allow 34 per cent expansion, can then be decided as 
the year (and the American mini-recession ?) proceeds. 

Which reliefs ? 

So far, Labour MPs will have been pleased with this argument 
that Mr Jenkins should grant greater tax reliefs than his 
advisers wish. They will be less pleased with our recommen¬ 
dations for the direction of his munificence. The most crucial 
need in Britain now, as Mr Jenkins agreed bt^forc Neddy 
this week, is to encourage manufacturing investment. The 
ideal tax relief to make in April would probably be to reduce 
corporation lax from 45 per cent to 40 per cent ; this would 
be likely to cost about £240 million in a full year, but 
£150 million in 1970-71 itself. Tied with this could be a 
small reduction in the standard rate of personal income tax, 
which Ls at present called by most people 8s 3d in the £1 but 
is going to have to be called 41.25 new pence in the pound 
after next February ; to bring it down to 40 per cent—the 
equivalent of an old-style reduction of 3d in the £i—would 
cost about £90 million in a full year but less in 1970-71. 

It seems very unlikely that a Labour Chancellor just before 
an election will be willing to make a large cut in company 
taxation in this way. The urge to reduce the standard rate 
of personal income tax might be greater, and so—here the 
City should do Mr Jenkins jastice—might be the urge to 
reduce slightly the rate of surtax on high earned incomes. 
To allow' the normal two-ninths earned incomes relief to 
apply to incomes some way above £4,005, and the one-ninth 
earned income relief to apply to incomes some way aboyc 
£9,945, would cost hardly anything—even a 10 per cent cut 
in all surtax rates would cost only £25 million—and it would 
increase incentives for business executives to innovate and 
dare, as well as stealing some of the Tories’ clothes. For 
income lax and surtax as a whole, a possible part-socialist 
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alternative, of the kind Mr Jenkins likes, would be to hoist 
the earned incom<‘ allowance fo> everybody, thus reducing the 
standard rate of tax on earned Income (at present 6s fjd in 
the .C, or just over ‘y2 pt!r cent) to perhaps [50 per cent ; and 
then to gel diccrs from the Labour benches by actually 
tidying the standard rate on unearned income upwards from 
4J .25 to 43 per cent. This L'lst might be called a compensation 
ff»r the fact that dividend restraint is ncjw removed, but from 
the |X)int of view of smooth Wfirking of the capital marki't 
(and the gilt-edged market) Mr Jenkins should be told that 
it wotdd be silly. Anyway, two oth< r moves st|<*m more likely 
to be considered t<) lx* priorities by the Chantellor. 

One is to reduce the mimbei of taxpayers at the lowe.st 
end of the scale. l,ast year, Mr Jenkins relic*ved the poorest 
1.1 million, income taxpaveis of income tax altogether, and 
gave up to ily a vea) to (Iio.s*^ immediately above them, by 
rearranging (he allowances in a way that cost only £14 mil¬ 
lion in a full vear. It looks as if he could probably take the 
por)i 4 ’St 4 milli(;n out of lax altogethiT broadly speaking, 
all the niider- 11 . 000 -a-year men who have more ih<m two 
ehiklien and aid <»ther low income gmtips by some other 
rearrangement nf the* allowances costing about £70 million. 


Secondly, Mr Jenkins—with an eye on pre-election head¬ 
lines “ Chancellor cut.s purchase tax ”—might well wish to 
^cale down to th<* nearest whole figure the two present rates 
of purchase lax with absurdly clumsy fractions in their 
ligures (the fjer cent and 364 per cent rales, not the 
jj per cent and 53 pei cent ones). This would cost about 
C,»3 million a year. Lven if his advisers want a broadly 
neutral budget, ihev might ju.st alx>ut agree to £70 million 
off the income iax via higher allowances, and £25 million 
f)ff puirhase tax. Anything more, including even a ij per 
cent reduction in actual income tax rates, might be deemed to 
recjiiiu* new lax impositions to pay for them. The most likely 
new irnpo.'^l might be another extension of the range of 
goods to which piirchaM* fax applies ; an obvious candidate 
here would he hx)/en. tinned and other convenience foods. 
An alternative, which w^ould trail the Chancellor’s coat befoic 
tile Tories, might be to finance a cut in income tax by 
increasing the selectiv'e employment tax once again, especi¬ 
ally if l*^ol(^ssor Rcxldavvay’s report (flue this month) is really 
going to praise the Set insteatl of burying it. Since Set is 
one of the few indirect laxe.s that is not remittable from 
ill* cost ol ex[x)rts, this w'ould he a sad mistake. 



The Stainless Steel Tories 

The Tories' economic ideas may be shining bright, but the Selsdon Park meeting 
showed they want to be regarded as hard men 


r'rom being the mail w 4 io could do nothing right, Mr Heath 
is now in somi* danger of bt coming the man who can do 
nothing wrong. His jicrformance on television on Monday 
night, follow'ing tlie shadow cabinet’s get-together in the 
Selsdon Park hotel, Croydon, last weekend, appears to have 
c<ime as a revelation to many of his fomier detractors. Jn 
fact, .Mr Heatfi wav no more competent than he has 
consistently been in recent months, but having been told 
there was a rjew eonfiflence about him his critics looked and 
discoven'fl it for themselves. Fortunately, Mr Heath 
appreciates tiu* joki' ; he is unlikely to be .spoilt by that sort 
f)f success. Hut it rhust l>e hoped that he and his .senior 
colleagues also apprccmie that the results of the Selsdon Park 
meeting (or, at lea.sl, such results which have been made 
public) are far hss impressive than the publicity the meeting 
received. The policies that were confirmed at the hotel 
smack loo much of the politics of least offeruT*, and the 
line n<‘w initiative amiounc(*d .seems almost depre.ssinglv 
desigiied to increa.se the worst doubts about a futun‘ Tory 
go\c run lent. 

Measures to strengthen law and order are now apparently 
to lake high priority in the next Tory government’s legislative 
programme. Taken separately, the individual measures 
which are being worked out under this head are either 
.sensible and unol^jcctionable, or obvious and already being 
considered by the pre.senl Government. Certainly, to lunend 
the kw on tre.spa.s,s to make life more difficult for 
demonstrators who are intent on invading and damaging 
property would be worth while : many university authorities 
would welcome it as a means of preventing outside agitators 
fron\ stirring up trouble, as well as a deterrent against their 
own unruly students. But to suggest that the problem of 
hippie squatters or student demonstrators is as urgent or 
important to rate that degree of legislative priority is to 
exaggerate the present problem for party advantage. Such 
problems of law and order as there arc In Britain are not 
at rootf political, and by lumping all the problems together 


tlic Tories will merely (‘neouragt' the e;isy belief that the 
biLsic anti really worrying problem of why violence and crime 
appear to increase w'ith afniicncc and better education can 
be solv*‘d simf)ly by tackling its symptoms. 

I’he stalcnu‘nt on law and order which was produced at 
Selsdon Park has the appearance of being put together chiefly 
to give journalists something new' at the press conference. I’he 
same' Oiumol be saitl of llu' decision to confirm that the 1 orics 
will give high priority to tougher immigration laws. This is an 
old, oft-repeated policy. But Mr Heath should reflect on 
the impres.sion createrl of the next 'f'orv' government when 
law and ordei' and immigration are fourth and fifth 
respectively in the Tory order of priuiily. 

Mr Heath’s views on immigration already win him no 
support among the most idealistic liberal <‘lcmenls in the 
country, but con.sidering the emotions this issue arouses in 
the Tory party his immigration policies have been consistent, 
humane and even courageous. And so, it must be added, 
have Mr Wilson’s. But immigration will not be an open 
issue at the general election unless the Tories deliberately 
stir it up. Mr Heath knows that Labour will not try to 
outbid him on iminigratioii controls, and Labour will not 
seek more unpopularity by emphasising its underbid. If the 
1’orics insist on making it an ksue. rather than relegating it 
to a few lines in their manifesto as they did in 1966, it will 
be a sign that they feel a little* 1(K) desperately in need of a 
few ex-Labour votes. 

Thr Economist has argued frequently in the past that by 
publicly discussing coloured immigrants as if they were the 
only citizens who could not read the newspapers or watch 
television, the Tories were encouraging the immigrant 
communities to stick together out of fear, and make no 
attempt *0 become assimilated. To find themselves one of 
the f(Kal points of an election campaign, especially if the 
winning side were making all the running, would be bound 
to increase these fears. But the potential danger is bigger 
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than that. There is disturbing evidence that Mr Powell has 
had a greater and more subtle success than simply stirring 
up the emotions of the dockers and the Tory wild men. He 
is succeeding in getting his prognosis of the immigrant problem 
widely accepted. He has convinced many intelligent, liberal- 
minded people (including those leaving universities) that 
in ten years or so this country ^vill face a colour problem of 
the same magnitude as that in the Lbiited States today. And 
that is a problem which, to most British eyes, is well nigh 
insoluble. For the moment the British majority rejects Mr 
PowelFs solutions, but the more widely this tenet of his faith 
is accepted, the more likely it is that the Powellitc solutions 
will be accepted too. 

It is, therefore, not enough to urge Mr Heath just to soft- 
pedal the immigration issue. 'I’he central problem is deeper: 
it is to restore compassion to British politics. When politicians 
discuss the growing number cjf groups who seek to act on 
specific problems outside the traclitional framework of 
parliamentary politics, they tenet to divide into two groups: 
there are those who talk claptrap about the growing desire 
of the public to participate, and those who deplore the 
growing alienation of the public from politics, and believe 
that a few more select committees and a bit more power to 
backbench MPs would cure things. It really is time that 
the politicians of both major parties studied this new interest 
in outside groups. They will discover that they are, almost 
without exception, causes of compassion—(he pliglit of the 
homeless, child poverty, the young chronic sick, and even 
the best elements of the anti-apartheid demonstrators. They 
are caus(^s which, in the past, wotrld have found a ready 
home in one of the parlies in ParliameiU ; they are causes 
which the bcKer-educated paiHamerilaiians seem to have 
.slip as .somehow too trivial. 

This failure in compassion is most noticeable in the 
parliamentary Labour party, and can only partly be excused 
by its necessary obsession with government. But Mr Heath, 
if he forms the next govemmcnl, will be faced with a very 
similar problem. 11 will be different, but it may also be worse. 
The failure of the Labour party is that because its MPs are 
the best educated parliamentary party Labour has ever had 
they have preferred l<^ concentrate on educated issues. The 
old, compassionate tand soft and woolly, if you like) involve¬ 
ment has gone. For their pari, (he Tories have lo.st, or an* in 
the process of !o.sing, their squirearchal centre. In the next 
Hou.se of flomrnons it will be gone. The clever, modem 
Tories wall breathe a sigh of relief at its pitssing. This centre 
WMs invariably inarticulate, frequently stupid, and generally 
not at all well-educated ; as its passing illastrates the 
improving social and economic condition of the country it 
cannot be regretted. Except that it did represent, perhaps 
in a muddled way, the compassionate and moral basis of the 


Toi y party. 

What is Mr Heath likely to inhent in its place? Unless he 
is lucky it w^ill be a party of stainless steel Tories. The Heath 
men, who probably do know the tight ways to get Britain 
moving economically, are likely it* be too bu.sy doing that to 
spare much mc^re thaii a thfnight fr)r compassionate causes. 
The Powellites will be tot* busv avoiding the racial explosion 
they are helping to create. If compa.ssion is to he restored to 
British politics, Mr Heath may find that lie will have to do it 
hirn.sclf. 

This was the chief opportunity he missed last weekend. 
Instead of da.shing off an ill-considered underlaking to 
strengthen law- and order, or rilnali.stically repeating the 
pledges on immigration, he should have made his colleagues 
devote some of their time at Selsdon Park, if only over the 
pent, to this problem. The answer most likely to be right is 
that the prime minister of lliis country needs a commi-ssion 
on urban and social affairs reporting directly to him. It 
would need to take a eoherent, and ctmtinning, survey of all 
such problems, w'ith a profe.ssional staff and with the means 
to profit fnnn similar work in the United States and elsewhere. 
It would he extra-parliamentar\’, and can therefore he 
expected to he opposed by the parliamentarians— which ought 
to mean it is applaudril hy the universities. But as the immi¬ 
grants' cause is tof) unpopular to he adojjted wdiolehearledly 
hy either major party, unless the govenmier.t itself adopts it 
the immigrants w'ill be fi)rred into the ugliest forms of extra- 
par 1 iamen t ai y p ressi i r('. 

It is not only there that a lot of work is left for the Tories 
to do after Selsdon Park, Their taxation proposals are fine 
so far as they gf), l)Ul unless !Ji<*y g(' considerably further 
into detail of how they intend to cut diiect taxes and selective 
(’rnployrnent tax in their fiisi budget, as Mr Heath says, they 
shoulfl ruit hr surprised if Mr Wils<'n encourages the electr)rate 
not to f)elu \r them. 1'he sales tax issue will have to he faced 
sooner Oi later h(‘cause the savings involved in eiilling invest¬ 
ment grants and other government spending are nothing like 
what .Mr Heath and Mr Macleod have juomi.sed to give away 
in (hat first budget. Bui tluie is .still time for the Tories to 
develop this argument before the election, and they are wi.se 
to wait at least until after Mr Jenkin.s’s budget before doing so. 
On social affairs, however, iJiey have no similar tactical 
*-xcuse. It is right and proper to promise to give pensions to 
the over-8os who letiied before the 1948 act could apply to 
them, but that is now^ almost ino obvious--even if poor Mr 
Wilson has never quite understood the moral issue all these, 
years. What Mr Heath, Lord Balniel and the f)thers have to 
demonstrate now is that their government w'ould be concerned 
to tackle the concealed problems too. They are lorrked on as 
the next government : it isn’t wTong to start behaving like a 
good one. 



How Europe Never Happened 

Unless someone does something to change it, the present mood in western 
Europe will keep the place in six—or ten—separate bits 


The nation-state is alive and well and living in Paris—and 
London, and indeed most other capitals you care to name. 
The citizens of western Eur(,)pe have at last come to accept 
that it Ls lunatic to think ever again of going to war with 
one another. But even within the common market countries 
they arc still a long way from believing that the nation-state 
itself is out of date. Their governments (with the arguable 
exception of the British, which Ls as nationalist as the rest 


but no more nationalist than its people) are still farther away. 
The anguished plea issued on Tuesday by the European 
parliament, trying to defend its right to a very modest degree 
of control over the budget of the European Economic 
Community, shows the extent to which even in the EEC, the 
centre of power still lies in the national capitals. 

It is natural enough that this is how things should still be. 
Politicians who have power don’t like the thought of sharing 
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it. It is the existence of the state within defined territorial 
frontiers, rather than the less ^asily definable concept of the 
nation, that is the major barrier to supranational unity. It is 
Europe’s misfortune that the two barriers by and lai^ge 
coincide. It used to be our misfortune that they did not; 
the second world war might not have happened if Hitler 
had not had the excuse of the existence of German minorities 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia to justify his attempt to enlarge 
the German state. But today, now that we have outgrown 
the notion of west European wars, what used to be an excuse 
for war could be an incitement to unity. Instead, the dislike 
of sharing state power is exaggerated by the dislike of sharing 
it with incomprehensible foreigners. 

It is going to take a big shift in public opinion, and a still 
bigger effort from it, to change this. Governments are not 
going to give much help. The European idealism of the 
19508 has not vanished, but it has diminished. The fall of 
President dc Gaulle does not mean that gaullism—the belief 
in intergovernmental co-operation rather than supra- 
nationalisin" has collapsed as well. General de Gaulle’s 
greatest triumph was the Franco-German treaty of 1963, 
which providc*d h^r regular meetings of the two countries’ 
foreign ministers and the two heads of government. That 
treaty, which was consciously seen in Paris if not in Bonn as 
a means of undermining the supranationalism inherent in 
the European Economic CiOmmunity, fortunately did not set 
a pattern for west European relationships in general. Nor did 
it amount to a great deal in practice. But it is still alive and 
kicking (if not quite as alive as President Pompidou’s public 
relations staff tried to make out during last week’s visit by 
Herr Brandt ; the French government badly needed a 
factitious triumph to offset the criticism aroused by its Middle 
East policy). The biusic idea that the way to political 
co-operation in western Europe is through intergovern¬ 
mental contacts is pretty widely accepted. 

That may well be the way things go. It was agreed at 
The Hague in December that the EEC countries would 
prepare plans for political co-operation by the end of July. 
The French notion is that this should take the form of 
regular meetings of foreign ministers of the Six—and later of 
the Ten, if Britain and the other applicants join the 
community -prepared by an intergovernmental secretariat. 
This, the French argue, is rEurope des realith. The notion 
seems to be accepted in Bonn, and more readily in London, 
where you can hear exactly the same arguments as in Paris : 
let us proceed pragmatically, step by step, and worry about 
setting up new institutions later. And why not ? The idea is 
not a silly one. But the question is in what spirit the 
first step of intergovernmental co-operation will be taken. 
Great enterpri.ses can certainly be achieved pragmatically, 
stej> by step, and the rest. But they are not likely to be if those 
who set out on them do not really want to get to the 
other end of the road. 

So what do the governments of western Europe want the 
process of political co-operation to lead to ? The French 
foreign niinisl(*r, M. Schumann, has argued that the w'ar 
between supranationalists and gaullists is over. The British 
have said they are nt)t interested in federalism. The French 
have agreed to give the EEC a genuinely community budget. 
So we are all agreed on a pragmatic compromise, aren’t we ? 
So runs the French question. Well, no. 

The description of the British attitude is fair enough. 
Mr Wilson is not just being evasive for political reasons in 
repeating, whenever he is given the opportunity, that 
federalism is not in question now. Neither the Labour 
Government nor the Conservative Opposition has federalist 
dreams. But the position the French government is taking 
is ni^epmpromise, and there is nothing for the federalists in it. 
Hawig secured a reasonably favourable package deal in 


December on the financing of the community, M. Pompidou’s 
government is now trying to undo one supranational part 
of the package that would give the European parliament 
powers, within very narrow limits, to increase the community 
budget. The fact that the French thought it worth causing 
themselves considerable embarrassment to reopen the fight 
on this Issue shows which way the wind from Paris is blowing. 
Not that France’s partners are blowing hard the other 
way. The community’s council of ministers was due to discuss 
the issue this Thursday and Friday ; and on the evidence 
available before the meeting began only the Dutch were 
likely to dig their heels in against the French. 

The notion of regular meetings of foreign ministers for 
consultation on foreign policy also deserves to be looked at 
more closely. What is significant here is that the foreign 
ministers of the common market countries are constantly 
meeting already—in the shape of the council of ministers— 
to discuss the economic matters that fall within the Treaty 
of Rome. But no one is suggesting that the new meetings 
should be held within a community framework, and the 
proposed secretariat that will prepare the ground for the 
meetings is apparently intended, at least in Paris, to be 
distinct both from the existing secretariat of the council of 
ministers and above all from the supranational European 
commission. The whole business is likely to be cut off, both 
formally and practically, from anything even hinting at 
supranationalism. 

Again, why not ? Why move towards supranationalism 
at all ? It is worth while making two observations. One is 
that public opinion, except in Britain, is probably in advance 
of its governments on this issue. This cannot be proved, 
since public opinion never considers issues as thoroughly as 
governments do. But Frenchmen—the Europeans likely to be 
least supranational in outlook—are roughly four to one in 
favour of the political unification of fLurope, and in the same 
proportion would accept common foreign and defence 
policies. These are recent opinion poll figures. The danger 
of relying on opinion polls when it comes to judging complex 
issues is familiar enough. But these questions arc not really 
on the level of “ arc you in favour of virtue ? ” And even if 
they were no gaullist has managed to produce a similarly 
helpful response to corresponding questions on the level of 
“ but surely you enjoy sin ? ” 

The second observation is a more strictly practical one. The 
federalists have argued for years that co-operation among 
governments—which means moving at the pace of the 
slowest—simply does not get things done. The EEC at present 
is proving them right. Under the impulse give by President 
de Gaulle more and more issues are being handled by its 
council of ministers, where every country has an effective 
veto, rather than by the supranational commission, which 
ought to be deciding all but the substantial political Issues. 
The result is exactly what would happen if British policy 
ou, say, the import of frozen fish-fingers were decided by a 
body in which Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland, London, 
Yorkshire and Cornwall had a veto. After endless discussion 
virtually nothing ha.s been done to cut down the food 
surplusc.s for which the commission presented its Manshplt 
plan, which demanded urgent action, some 14 months ago. 
When Mr Mansholt stalked out of a council meeting this 
week, declaring that it had taken a day and a half to decide 
nothing, he was being literally accurate. The council—six 
ministers and a hundred-odd experts—had conducted its 
umpteenth completely cursory discussion of the surpluses 
before moving happily on to spend three hours without 
agreement on the permissible percentage of enrichment of 
German red wines. This is what happens when every govern¬ 
ment is able to play not just politics but the politics of the 
veto In a community of six. Imagine it in a community of ten. 
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We Can't Bum It If It Isn't Built Yet 

It is time for Britain to help Mr Nixon start thinking constructively about the 
bicentenary of 1776 and All That 


President Nixon has let it be known that he looks forward 
to the prospect of ending his second term of office with a 
grand celebration in 1976 of the Declaration of Independence 
200 years before. This is no lime to claim foreknowledge 
of who» in fact, w'ill be President of the United States in 
1976. But it is plainly a challenge to Britain. This country' 
played an indispensable part in the activities which led up to 
what had better bcKcalled the events of 1776. 

Wheels are apparently beginning to turn already in 
preparation for the festivities. Quite rightly: there are nuuiy 
matters that will requir*e very careful consideration. The way 
things are nowadays, for example, there would be even more 
alarm in Congress at reports that Minutemen had been 
deployed around Lexington, and had actually fired, than 
there was two centuries ago. And now it is reported that 
polite inquiries have reached Lcnidon about whether and 
how the British might like to join in the celebration of their 
loss of 13 American colonies. 

It seems clear to us that the British should participate. 
After all, the success,of the American revolution saved our 
forebears from George Ill's attempt to reimpose monarchi¬ 
cal rule. But the British need thorough preparation for 
1976 even more than the Americans. One of the effects 
of the separation has been that an average British education 
lends to skim very lightly over a chapter in history which is 
naturally given some prominence in .American .schools. There 
lingers in many Britifth minds only a vague idea that George 
ITI went mad and tried to make the Americans drink tea 
by .sending armies of Hessian mercenaries to occupy the 
colonir.*!. We need to straighten ourselves out a bit before 
we can qualify for the spirit of 1976. 

In the 1770s George III was still in his tliirties. What he 
was then suffering from wiis not the disease that was later 
taken, wrongly, to be insanity, but intense political ambition. 
He knew nothing and cared less about the Americans ; noi 
did the second-rate politicians whom h<“ employed. To him 
American restivcne.ss was ju.st another form of the political 
opposition up with which h(‘ would not put, whether it was 
voiced in London or in Philadelphia. Strong Briti.sh com¬ 
mercial lobbies were of course interested in keeping the 
colonies as their private preserve. These included the sla^e 
traders. Just before the revolution, American demands for 
the banning of the slave trade drew from Lord Dartmouth, 
one of the king’s more ineffable ministers, the immortal 
reply that, while he would “ yield to no one in the matter 01 
humanitarian sentiment,” it was unthinkable “ to check or 
discourage in any degree a traffic .so beneficial to the nation.” 
One of the Continental Congre.ss*s first actions was to ban 
this beneficial traffic. With all respect to Mr Ian Smith of 
Rhodesia, there were certain differences between his declara¬ 
tion of independence and that of 177^* 

That historic year also saw Adam Smith publish “ The 
Wealth of Nations” and launch the free-trade doctrine on 
which the later British einpirc, and The Economist, were 
based* The failure to keep the American colonies ^ a captive 
market contributed to British conversion to this doctrine. 
It also fostered the idea that British dependencies should be 
left to handle their own taxation as well as their own repre¬ 
sentation. It left unresolved the dispute about their obligation 
to contribute to imperial defence ; but that dispute too was 
eventually settled in North America, by a French Canadian 


prime minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, after Canada had ceased 
to fear any repetition of the invasions across its border, the 
first of which was led by Benedict Arnold in 1776. 

The Canadian loyalists may l)e a bit hesitant about contri¬ 
buting to the celebration (though they might join the 
Americans in execrating Arnold's memory). But the French 
should be ready and willing, for who elst* won the war ? 
Until their crowning victory by land and sea at Yorktown 
in 1781, the whole thing had veered for years from one 
deadlock to another in an appallingly unprofessional way. 

It had had its moments of high drama, liki* Washingt(>n’.s 
almost miraculous e.scape from Brooklyn to Harlem in August, 
1776, when a contrary wind prevented Howe's fleet from 
entering the East river and trapping his w'hole force. But 
more typical was the fact that a few months later hi.s army 
had almost melted away, and he never again mustered 
more than about 5,01)0 men—until dc Gra.sse and Rocham- 
bcau brought much larger French forces to his aid. In total 
contrast, the British had ample manpower under incompetent 
command. The king, finding the British themselves singularlv 
unwilling to serve in hi.s war, depended heavily on his German 
mercenaries and eventually also on American loyalist.s (New 
York produced more, volunteers for George III than for 
George Washington), Bui it wcus his appointment to key 
posts of such cornipt and inept men as Lord George Germain 
and Lord Sandwich that en.sured a siicci\s.sion of disasters. 

For the British, then, there must be a good deal of rue 
for remembrance in the evocation of an unneccs.sary, 
unsuccessful and altogether unforliinate war. We had an 
imperial lc.sson. The Americans were bound to take their 
independence one w'ay or another, but it didn’t have to be 
this way, and if Chatham had still been in office it wouldn’t 
have been. Even so, we probably ought to be grateful to 
the Americans foi lescuiiig us as well its them.selvc^s--*perhaps 
even grateful to those interfering IVenrh for helping to 
push us bark on course. 

So, quite apart from what the American revolution has 
meant to the world at large, the particular British interest 
in it does not have to be simply regretful and a.shamed. 
If the Americans would really like us to join in their 200th 
birthday party, we should. We are the world’s greatest 
enthusiasts for dre.ssing up in antique garb. If the Americans 
want to raise once more the cry “ The redcoats arc coming!” 
we should .send them some redcoats—or bloodybacks, as 
the soldiers of our much-floggcd army were also then known. 

There will be difficulties, of course. It would be tactless 
to rub home the fact that, actually, wc won at Bunker Hill. 
There will be British patriots who might like to re-enact 
the march into Wa,shington—the last time we did it the 
place, somehow got burned down—and will have to be 
reminded that that was another war, and anyway the 
gentleman wasn’t dead yet. There may not be a rush of 
volunteers to re-enact parts like those of Germain and 
Sandwich. But the more sympathetic role of “ Gentleman 
Johnny” Burgoyne is familiar to many of our best actors 
from Shaw’s “ The Devil’s DLsciple.” And if the Americans 
want a John Paul Jones with an authentic Scots accent we 
could surely meet that need too. Anyway, it is time to start: 
there arc innumerable other independence anniversaries 
coming along for which we ought to be in training. And roll 
on 2014 when we really can bum the White House again. 
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GiveiwiireaqHirts 
af^ing start 

^andj^oullbea 

ffiACaigoman 


It^ tiie profitable thing to be 


BEA CarRomen are manufacturers 
with unfair advantages in the race to win 
and hold tough European markets. 

For a start. BEA give them a valuable 
time lead with more cargo flights to more 
European destinations tHan any 
other airline. 

They get greater profitability through 
less warehousing, packaging and insur¬ 
ance costs, less pilferage and damages. 


They get the benefits of BEA Cargo's 
fast aircraft like Merchantman, with the 
increased capacity for loads large or small. 

And of course they get full advice 
fromICAB*. 

Even documentation is simpler* 

To BEA Cargomen it all adds up to one 
thing ... the competitive edge. 

Join them. Export through BEA Cargo 
-and leave your competitors standing. 


* Take the first step to becoming a BEA 
Cargoman by asking the International 
Cargo Advisory Bureau to provide a cost 
comparison for your European export 
operation-tvee» IV s another exclusive-to- 
BEA service. 

For further details contact; 

International Cargo Advisory Bureau, BEA, 
Cargocentre Europe, Heathrow Airport- London, 
P.O. Box 99, Hounslow, Middlesex. 



Puts you first In Europe 
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BRITAIN 


Ulster: the hard men are stirring 
once more 


Major James Chichester-Clark did not 
need to tell Mr Callaghan on Wednesday 
that Ulster is smouldering again : Mr 
(iallaglian knew that for himself. What 
the major was doing in London was 
presenting the Ulster Unionist hill for the 
reforms which the British (Government 
insisted on in the autumn and which 
Northern Ireland’s economy^ especially 
with the ominous falling-olT in outside 
investment, cannot meet. Further, since 
some Unioni.st local councils arc still 
strenuously opposed to giving houses to 
Koman Catholics, the major needed 
British money to buy them into line. For 
the Unionist government is determined ti) 
be caught in the right next time the 
balloon goes up. 'I'liat the balloon is 
going to go up when the demos are 
resumed, or the pubs stay open late, or 
the rain stops is now the conventional 
wi.sdoni in Belfast. This can he said 
resignedly at the moment : in n little 
while it will be very serious. 

In the Shankill road the hard men have 
begun to stir things. The Unity flats are 
again embattled. Stones have been flying 
in Londonderry. The cKnl rights publicists 
are enraged that Sir Arthur Young, the 
inspector-general of the Royal Ulster 
Cioiistal)ular\, .should have failed to 


di.scifil'ne police who went into the 
bogsjde Iasi year. Some piote.stcis mean 
to sit down and sit in against the new- 
Public Order Act this weekend. Majoi 
Chichester-Clark has j>ut Ulster's public 
relations inttJ the hands of a hard-liner, 
Ca]>tain John Brooke, to the undisguised 
pleasure of Mr William (iraig. In Dublin 
Mr I^iddy Devlin, MP ft>r Falls, has 
declaied ihal there is one gun for every 
Hve Unionist males. Fhc bombings ami 
the shootings aie beginning once more ; 
tins time ilie British troops are the first 
target. It will not need much to set 
things alight again. 

'JTie things that have gone right in 
Ulster this winter ar’c not so impressive. 
File RUC has gone hack into tlie I’alls 
road in greater strength than it could do 
a year ago. 'Fhe ftrsl hatch of RUC 
recruits to have pas.sed (JUt without 
weapons training are now on the heat— 
hut the govern me fit would like 2 ,(M)o more. 
T'hc social reforms have been passed. 
There are ministers who mean to imple¬ 
ment them. F'ven so firms have been scared 
away ; unemployment is high (7.5 per 
cent) ; the political opjiositioii at Stormont 
fjelieves the worst ; the Unionist party in 
the cfiuntry is moving rightwards even 
where there w'ere once O'Neill men. It 



merely needs muie douht cast on the 
impartiality (d the police, and the baiting 
t»r actual shoi»ting of British Iroop.s, to 
dismantle overrngbl the fragile defemc's 
of law and otd(‘i. 

Ciaptain O'.Neill himself is now in the 
House of l.oids. His st‘at at Bannside 
must be fought, and the Rev Ian Paislev, 
who ran Lord O'Neill to a natiow finish 
a \L‘ai ago and iherehy did as nmcli as 
aiiN man to destroy the O'Neill formula 
Inj Northern Ireland, is expected to stand 
agrijii. I he other vacancy is in South 
.\nliiiii, whfie the O'.N'eillite. Mr Kicluiid 
IViguson fell foul of hi.s local association 
.diet he resigned from the Orange 01‘dei. 
i he I iglit wing has hopes. In tiie local 
government hy-election in the Woodvale 
waid of Belfast on Wedne.sday the oflicial 
Unionists were defeated by two Paisieyite 
Protestant Unioni.sts. 

If the violence grow.s, and if Britain 
has to fcjot an even bigger hill for 
Ulster, the pr'cssure will increa.se for a 
new constitutional arrangement between 
Westminster and Stormont. That will 
have been in Mr Callaghan's and Major 
Chichester-Clark’s minds. It is also in 
othei people’s. Dr Conor Cruise O’Brien, 
now a l\ahour deputy in Dublin, is 
understood to be thinking of trying to 
stand for Miss Beniadette Devlin’s seat 
in mid-Ulster should she stand down at 
the next general election That would be 
nothing but a provocation. It is also 
anachronistic, lb the intense di.sappf)irit- 
menl of the Labour party in the republic, 
the Northern Iieland Labour party 
decided last SaturOay to tiy try coalesce 
with the British Labour party. It tu.)uld 
be one of the most far-seeing decisions in 
L'lster this year. 

Massacre 


The old story 


When Mr (George Brown reminded, the 
Britisli people that they should not }>e 
self-righteous about the alleged American 
massacre.s in Vietnam because “ there are 
an awful lot of spectres in our cupboard, 
too/’ the People newspaper (circulation 
3,416,910) made an ass of itself by 
demanding that Mr Brown withdraw the 
slur on Britain*s good name. On Sunday 
it gave up the whole of its front page 
(but witli no room for a word of apology 
to Mr Brown) with details of an alleged 
massacre of 25 Chinese men in Malaya 
•nearly 22 years ago. In order that this 
act of contrition should have the widest 


Late opening, Belfast style 
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possible uudience, the People advertised its 
upcoininf^ exclusive on Independent tele¬ 
vision on Saturday evening. 

'rhe Communist daily, the Morvinji 
Star, naturally citnied the banner on, and 
in the Coninions on Wednesday the 
Secretary ioi Deferue, Mr Denis Healey, 
promised another (there have already 
been two) urgent incjuiry into the alleged 
ina.ssacre. Meanwhile the People's arch 
rival, the News of the World (circulation 
6,421,089), has plenty of scope for retalia¬ 
tion. Will we sec next Sunday : “ British 
guilt revealed: concentration canifis 
invented in South Africa,” or, perhaps, 

I saw rape and murder after (.lul- 
loden ” ? There is a fair list for anvone 
who wants to go back far enough. 

Ij)cal government 

Maud now official 

In the haste of its self-imposed time¬ 
table it wa.s inevitable that the (Govern¬ 
ment would swallow the Maud commis¬ 
sion more or less whole—har .some tricky 
bits which are shelved or left open for 
further di.scussion. T his may he no had 
thing ; certainly no opposition has 
emerged coherent enough to justify a 
totally differetit system altogether, and 
some awkward spots have been smoothed 
over in the white paper. (Cirind 4276, 4.S.) 
The earliest possible date for a t»ill is said 
U) he the 1971-72 session. So what 
matters is the lory attitude to reform, 
on which the party ha.s so fai lain low, 
hut will have to iTveal itself when the 
white paper is ddiated. (^ut in the sticks 
Torv rural councils hate Maud ; but Mr 
Heath would gain no extra support by 
opposing the creation of large unitary 
authoritie.s, and would be wrong to do .so. 

Ibe largest kwiking change from the 
roval comniissiorrs scheme is tliat pro¬ 
vinces are ruled out. 'I'liese formed tire 
shadowy top-tier with little real power put 
forward as Maud’s hint to the Cirowther 
commission on the con.slitution. The 
(Government prefers to wait for Crowthcr 
altogether, thei'eby dodging opposition 
from the powerful main authorities and 
from Wliitehall itself. In the short term 
this will have little effect, except that there 
were certain key planning functions pro¬ 
posed for the pi’ovinces. Now Mr Crosland 
hiinself, as co-ordinator of regional plans, 
will have to fill the gap and insist, in 
far as he can, that individual authorities 
confonn with regional objectives. But it 
leaves him with only a negative power. 

Otherwise the (Government's map is 
almost identical with Maud’s, save that 
two new metropolitan (two tier) areas are 
created, in the West Riding and in South 
Hampshire. These improvements were 
widely urged. They will, incidentally, 
bring the total proportion of England’s 
popuLppon living under a two tier rather 
thari'^a^unitary sy.stem—including Greater 
Londitoi—to 42 per cent compared with 
Mkuifs 5|j> per cent. But the functional 



Crosland : accepting Maud 


split betw'eeri the two tiers will be a rather 
more sensible one than in London ; it 
follows Maud with the‘iniix^rtant excep¬ 
tion of education, now proposed as a first 
tier function. 

The (Government is open to persuasion 
on amalgamating some unitary areas (why 
split Sussex into three ?), but not on sub¬ 
dividing them fiirthe^r. Although it says 
boundaries are open tb disc ussion nothing 
large-scale is intended. Lord RedeJiffe- 
Maiid’s brain-child has so far survived 
surprisingly intact. 

The commission had to produce a 
.system that worked at both ends—strong 
enough ti) stand up to central government, 
flexible enough to take in very local 
feelings. It is at the.se ends that the 
(Government has done its own tinkering, 
though little more as yet. At the small end 
Maud proposed a third elected tier, “local 
councils ” w'ith very minor amenity powers 
and the right to fxi- consulted by the main 
authorities. 'I'hc idea, or something like it, 
has c’aught a .sort of popular wave. How 
far this goes beyond a few nice libeial 
people is not yet clear. 

So what of the much vaunted cutting of 
Whitehall’s apron strings ? It looka as 
though Whitehall ha.s already won this 
argument. Though kx-al government will 
he pleased by the proposal to give central 
government financial sanction by pro¬ 
gramme rather than hy item, the real 
question is how to free local authorities 
from ever greater dependence on the 
Exchequer. A green paper is promised, 
to discuss sources of revenue to supplement 
rates, and to iron out some disadvantages 
of the rates themselves. But no substantial 
alternatives to rating are’ likely to be pro¬ 
posed—motor and petrol taxes look like 
remaining firmly in the Treasurey’s pocket. 
There is even hesitation over granting 
local government the general power to 
raise money for anything they like. 

The health service will be re-organised 
with the same boundaries as the main 
authorities—but the Government has 
decided against putting it under local 
authority control. And on the same day 
as Mr Crosland published his plans, Mr 
Short at last introduced his bill to compel 
local authorities to submit plans, for non- 
selective secondary education. It was not 
much of a day for devolution'ists ; and the 
Government doesn’t think councillors 
should be paid, either. 


Pollution 

Giving up smoking 

'I’he Tories’ first seriou.s attempt to make 
the anti-pollution bandwagon backfire on 
tlie Government came this I'uesday, with 
a censun* motion moved hy Mr CGhrist- 
opher Cilhataway, the opposition spokes¬ 
man on the environment, on smoke con¬ 
trol. It was, this time, a flop. Both politi¬ 
cal parties have a fair, if not brilliant, 
recjjnl on air pollution. Iwo inipc:)rtant 
clean air acts have been pas.scd in the past 
years, one during each party’s term of 
office. (In actual fact biHli weie originally 
piivatc member's bills, but lliey were botli 
supported by the government.) Disgusting 
city .smogs such as that which blanketed 
London in 19^)2 and may have caused 
4,000 deaths had made people conscious 
of this sort of pollution rather earlier than 
of {)lhers. AfC(.)iiling to the National 
Society for Clean Air, the first attempt to 
ban llie use of coal m l.ondon (ame m 
127:L 

The iqcjb Clean Air Act was passed to 
enable local authorities to make smoke 
control orders prohibiting or limiting the 
use of smoke-producing fuels. (Grants were 
to be made available to liouseholders for 
converting to smokeless heating systems. 
All new furnaces were to be as smokeless 
“ as practicable ” and local authorities 
could reject plans for new industrial build¬ 
ings if their cliimncys were not high 
enougli to ]>rcvent nuisance. 

Between 1956 and 1967 the amount of 
.'.lir pollution caused hy smoke fell hy 
about two thirds. But the sharpest drop 
was in industiial smoke ; domestic smoke 
now accounts for nearly 90 per cent of the 
total. A good deal of the improvement 
liad come about simply because changes 
in industrial processes which would have 
occurred in any case. 

Meanwhile slow progress was being 
made m smoke control in some of the 
“ black ” areas—defined as the most 
polluted places in the Beaver repoit of 
1954—in the north, at least partly because 
of local reliK'tance to interfere with the 
coal industry and with miners’ arrange¬ 
ments for concessionary coal. So in 1968 
another act was passed, which gave the 
Government power to compel local 
authorities to make smoke control orders, 
and in 196B and 1969 the number of 
these which were confirmed was above 
those for previous years. By 1969 three- 
quarters of the buildings in black area.s in 
London were covered by orders and 
nearly half of those in black areas in 
Yorkshire and Hurnlierside and the north 
west, although still less than a quarter of 
those in black areas in the northern 
region ; the old, acrid stench still lingers 
there. 

But the Tories were not complaining so 
much about the pace of smoke control 
(for which they obviously share xesponsi- 
bility) but because during the past month 
13 local authorities have asked for 
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"No. I wouldn't say air freight is expensive. In fact it gave me one of my major 
sources of profit." (Ian Rosenberg, of Ian Rosenberg Ltd., Textile Importers.) 

Until Ian Rosenberg spoke to Air Canada 
the Canadian crepe fashion market hardly 

existed in ftitain 


Ibclay it% worth mMioiis 

Ion Rosenberg imports textiles from Canada. 
Speed and promptness are essential. 

Until he was able to supply orders from 
Montreal and Toronto on a daily basis, 
fashion in crepe couldn't exist in Britaih. 

Air Canada was the airline that made it 
possible. 

But let Mr. Rosenberg speak for himself. 
"My business is fashion. 

"Air Canada brings In my consignments 
three to four times a week. Anything from 
2,000 to 5,000 kilos at a time. 


"If a line sells well, my profits depend on 
an instant re-order. Only air freight lets me 
do this. 

"Three years ago I used sea freight. Since I 
started using Air Canada my turnover has 
tripled. And that hasn't done my profit any 
harm. 

"More than this: I find that air freight is 
effectively cheaper than freighting by sea. 

"I spend much less on insurance premiums. 

"I eliminate warehousing charges. 

"And, most important, I can guarantee 
delivery dates to the hour. 

"Only air freight does this for me. 


"My textiles come from Montreal and 
Toronto, Canada. Who else would I use but 
Air Canada 7" 

If you're importing from Canada, perhaps 
you could learn a trick or two from Ian 
Rosenberg. Talk to your cargo agent, and let 
him tell you the details of our services. 

Air freight is a business builder. Make it 
work for you. 


AIR CANADA ^ 

ft. Crofwcnor Hil|. London, W1. 01>7B9 4751 
« *0 Souehloholl Slroot. Gloagow, C2. 

Pfotwlck 7B^ ■ l^nch«ot«r23e-8M2/3- BIrminqham 021.0431524 
LomIo 20020. SoltMt 25052 • Oohlln 771405 • Shannon 01115 
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orders ,t6 be suspended because of the 
shortage«^f solid snkukeLe^s fuels, and the 
(iovermrieni has Ijecn forced to agree, nus 
shortage was quite predictable. If any¬ 
thing, the demand for solid smokeless fuels 
has increased a good deal less than 
expected, as more people turned instead 
to gas or oil. As the gas industry shifts to 
natural gas, so the supplies of coke have 
fallen sharply, and the supply of other 
solid smokeless fuels has not made up for 
this. 

Mr Denis Howell and Mr Harold 
Lever managed to play this down quite 
successfully. Out of a total of J50 local 
authorities with some sort of smoke con¬ 
trol, 15 is after all a small proportion. 
But this has been a mild winter so far. 
A harsh February might provide the 
'lories with rather more anununition to 
use on smoke control. And tli^re is quite 
likely to an even worse shortage of 
smokeless fuels next winter. But l)y next 
February, of couse, that could he someoru* 
else’s headache. 

Open University 

Who'll buy? 

'File first batch of applications foi 
enrolment in the Open University arc an 
oliject lesson in the home truth tliat it 
takes more than a bright new idea to 
correct awkward biase.s in education. The 
university’s first four foundation courses, 
to start next year, are on .science, 
inatheniatics, the humanities and under¬ 
standing society. The science and maths 
that it manages to instil into its viewers 
could provide it with a good economic- 
case (even if, for example, degree level 
chemistry will be a bit difficult to learn 
from the telly). Anything that helps to 
balance the swing from science, publicised 
by the Dainton report in 1968, will be 
worth having. The traditional universi¬ 
ties cannot attiact a suflicicnt number of 
suitably cjuaidied (arulicJates to fill all 
their science places and many .science 
courses in colleges are half-empty. 

To date, the Open University has 
received an encouraging 16,405 applica¬ 
tions and over 50,000 leque-sts for pro.s- 
pectuses. It aims, if it can get the money, 
to accept 25,000. But the choice of courses 
tells the usual story. An analysis of the 
first 7,705 applications sliows that over 
two-thirds have plumped for the arts or 
social .science courses and under a third 
for maths and .science. For the first year 
the university may find it easy to keep 
the balance, hut after that it looks as if 
it, too, will be scraping around for maths 
and science candidates. 

What about the university's .social 
justification ? First applications follow a 
rather too predictable {)attern, with house¬ 
wives •-making up 10 per cent of the total, 
administrators, professional people, 
qualified .scientists and the like 25 per 
cent, and people in manufacturing, 
mining, construction, transport and so on 
on^y 3 per cent. One bright sign i.s the 
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high rate of applications from teachers, 
who make up nearly half the total. Since 
in-service degree courses for teachers are 
expensive, the Open University would 
have that, at least, as a barrier between 
it and any Tory government looking 
around for a hit of public expenditure to 
sla.sh.^ , 

Cricket 


Close of play 

Now that the Springbok rugby players 
have gone home after their noisy and 
turbulent Kmr, everyone has started to 
worry in earnest about the coming South 
African cricket tour this summer. Mr 
Frank Cousins, as chairman of the Com¬ 
munity Relations Commission, has 
announced it would “ do untold damage " 
to racial harmony in Britain, and the 
Covernment is none too keen on the pros- 
]>ect of massive—and violent—demonstra¬ 
tions, w'hich the Tories could profitably 
exploit, particularly in an autumn elec¬ 
tion. But it would be equally damaging 
for the Covernment to do more than try 
to persuade the cricket authorities to call 
off the tour. If this, as seems likely, fails 
there is a long hot innings in prospect. 

The Stop the Seventies Tour lom- 
mittee, which has been organising the 
cleniomstrations against the rugby tourists, 
has announced that the cricket protc.sts 
would “ make the rugby tour look like a 
tea party.” Certainly the rugby protests 
were massive enough, though the police 
])ecame more adept at preventing inva¬ 
sions of the pitch as the tour went on. 
The organi.sers estimate that 50,000 
people took part in the various demon- 
.sitrations inside and outside the grounds, 
w'ith some 400 arrests and 200 people 
actually appearing in court. But the 
rugl)y clubs paid only a fraction of the 
police costs for the 24 matches. The 
standing rule is that the police pay for 
the men outside the grounds, while the 
clubs pay for the police round 
the pitch. But when, as in most of the 
matches, extra men were moved inside 
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as trou 4 )le started it w^s at ^pense. 
The Covernment has. admitted that the 
clubs paid only £5,000 towards the full 
cost of over £50,000, 

Last month’s atucks on i2 cricket 
grounds, which included digging a hole in 
one pitch and spraying weed kilter on 
more, has made cricket clubs more 
wary than they were. At Lordii, officials 
have been buying up Tolls of barbed wire 
to cover the walls, While police With dogs 
arc guarding Leicester’s pitch round the 
clock. But cricket, when it is being 
played, demands acquiescence from the 
spectators. Wire mesh, baibed wire and 
enormous numbers of police might stop 
demonstrators running on to the pitch. 
But they could not stop* them from using 
mirrors to flash the sun into the players' 
eye.s or barracking the game to a halt. l‘o 
play at all, the clubs will have to stop 
demonstrators from entering the ground. 

The tour might prove to be extremely 
exjx^nsive. The rugby games lasted for 
an afternoon, so that the cost hiring 
a policeman inside the ground was about 
£4. Cricket matches last die whole day, 
which means that the clubs have to pay 
£10 for each man. There are plans for 
five test matches, lasting five day.s each, 
and 17 county matches of three days, and 
two other matches as well. With an 
average of 300 police at each match it 
could work out that the total police cost 
of the lour would reach £250,000. 'The 
(Government has lelt it be known that it is 
in no mood to help out; but it said that 
about the rugby tour—^and then only 
charged the clubs 10 per cent of total 
police costs. If there were a danger of a 
riot inside any cricket ground the police 
would move in as a public duty, and both 
the (Government and the clubs know it. 
But there is this great difference with the 
rugby tour ; by preventing riots at the 
ru^)y matches the police ensured play. 
They cannot do that at cricket. 'The only 
way the clubs and the polite can to 
ensure play is by restricting admission to 
the grfiunds U' nienvbers and their guests 
only. At most county matches that would 
not make the atmosphere any more 
funereal than normal, but it would bury 
the tour while allowing it to take place. 



Guwding the pitch ct Leicester 
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Ther^morein 
this pKartnership 
than just a name 

There’s more to the Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
than the linking of two of the great names in overseas banking. 

This new partnership, which brings together branch networks 
covering entirely different geographical areas, not only has greater 
strength and reach but will offer customers a fuller range 
of specialised services and facilities than ever before. 

Standard and Chartered 

Banking Group Limited 

Total Assets: £2,400,000,000 
Constituent Banks: 

The Standard Bank Ltd., 10 Clements Lane, London, E.C.4. 

The Chartered Bank, 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


The Standard Bank and The Chailered Bank, with their Associates, have offides in: Abu Dhabi. Angola, Australia. Bahrain, 
Botswana, Brunei. Burundi. Cambodia. Cameroon, Ceylon, Channel Islands. China. Congo. Cyprus, Dubai, France, Gambia. Ghana, 
Holland. Hong Kong. India. Indonesia, Iran. Italy, Japan. Kenya, Korea, Lebanon. Lesotho, Libya. Malawi, Malaysia. Malta. Mopambique. 
Muscat, Nigeria. Pakistan, Philippines, Qatar Rhodesia. Sliaijah, Sierra Leone. Singapore, South and South West Africa, 
Swaziland. Switzerland. Thailand, Uganda. United Kingdom. Unjted States of America, Vietnam, West Germany, Zambia. 
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The politics of Birmingham 


Birmingham's Council Housr is 
now a Conservative strorujhnld. 
The Tories regained power iii 
1966 after 14 years in die wilder¬ 
ness. 'They have not looked back 
I'oday they have an overall 
majority of 84, and hold rjo of 
the 155 places on- the council— 
a domination unequalled since Joe 
Chamberlain's ascendancy back in 
the 1870s. l^abour's collapse was 
sudden and catastrophic. In 19O4 
it bad ph Labour Jiiembers on 
the council, which was the highest 
number the party has ever had. 
Only five years later it has 
been redured ir) a dispirited and 
insignificant rump of 28, 15 ot 
whom are aldemien and likely to 
lo.se their seats alter this year’s 
aldermariic election.s. 

Betw'cen 1966 and njbti there w as 
an rstimaied swing of i7''o to 
the 'Tories, and even with a 4‘.\. 
swing buck to Labour in 1989 the 
jiurty could only hold lout id 
the city's 39 wards, 'J’heie is 
bound to be some revival in 
Labour’s fortunes in the early 
1970s, but as in Leeds, the party 
faces a potentially serious threat 
from a Liberal revival. Seven 
1 liberal councillors now sit on the 
council, not reprr.senting Otjiiiig- 
ton-type middle-class suburbs like 
Hall (treen or Kdgbaston, but the 
decaying inner city ward.s of 
Aston, Diiddcstoii and Newtown, 
which until recently w'ere .solidly 
Labour. It is conceb able that after 
the 1970 local election.s Labour 
could even find itself iu the em¬ 
barrassing position of being the 
third paiiy on the council. 

In its parliaiiieiilary representa¬ 
tion, Birmingham remains a 
Labour city, at least for ihe 
momenl. Light of the i;^ con- 
stitucucios return Labour MP.v, 
but the 1981 and victories 

lacked the decisivenesss of that 
annus mirabilis", 1943. In the 
1959 election the 'lories won 
three seals horn Labour 'All 
Saints, Sparkbrook and Vardley, 
w'hich Labour regained in 190} 
but with a sw'ing which was beh>w 
the national average. iN riy Bar 

Local elections in Birmingham 

■. (m.m .. , ,, 


% votes cast 

1966 

Conservative 

50.4 

Labour 

43.4 

Liberal 

5.1 

% turnout 

31.7 


went to the Tories in 1964 alter 
a bitter campaign with racialist 
overtones, but Labour recaptured 
ji in Ujfib. All four seats remain 
marginal. 

The Unionist past 

Birmingham politics were imper¬ 
vious to national electoral trends 
until 1945. Lveri the 1906 Liberal 
landslide made no iinpre.ssioii on 
the city's phalanx ol Uriionisi 
MTs. With the exception of the 
1929 election, Birmingham ron- 
unued 10 return a solid I'nioriist 
block to Westminster throughout 
the interwar years. • 

The city's political allegiarire 
stemmed from loyalty to that 
dynamic and controversial figure, 
Joseph Chaiiiberlaiii. When he 
left the Liberaks over Home Rule, 
in 1886, he took Birmingham wiih 
him. 'Throughout hi.s turbulent 
career Clhamberlain’s “ duchy ” 
remained loyal to his ideals of 
social reform and imperial glory. 
Ihe L'nionists were heirs of ih<‘ 
city’s great tradition ol civii. 
improvement. Lor over half a 
century rhe old well-established 
indu.strial families like the Lloyds, 
Kenricks, Beales and Martineaus, 
bound together by ties of Jiiar- 
riage, a.s wt'll as religious and 
political conviction, presided over 
a party dedicated to Chamber¬ 
lain's imperial and reforming 
vision. 

But since the late ippijs, there has 
been a significant change. Some 
figures from the prewar L'nionists 
remain, (ieoffrey I.loyd, who held 
office under Baldwin, is president 
of the as.sociation, but since hi.s 
renovation of the party machine 
after the 11^5 debacle, he ha*' 
taken a back .scat in the local 
parly's activities, only emerging 
from seclusicn at parliamentary 
elections. The chaimiau of the 
party since 1983, Sir Charles 
Burman, is alsa a descendant from 
an old Bimingham business 
family, but his job does not cori- 
rein him with the all-important 
council work, T'hcre are still a 
Beale and a Kenrick on the 

1966 to 1969 


1967 

1968 

1969 

57.9 

64.9 

60.2 

35.6 

26.1 

30.1 

6.2 

80 

8.6 

31.4 

29.1 

29.‘1 


council, but they have lost their 
old influence. When a local solici¬ 
tor, Sir Theodore Fritcheii, 
succeeded Byng Kcnrick as 
leader of the party in 1947, it 
symbolised a break with the past, 
This was made more explicit in 
tybj, w'hen a car dealer, Alder¬ 
man Trank Griflin, became leader 
of the 'J'ory council grou]3. 

Today's Tories 

Critics have called piescnt-day 
Birmingham 'Tories “ poujadisi." 
'J'hcy argue it has become a parry 
of little men, of white-collar 
managers, retailers, .small bn.sincss- 
ineii and sliopkecpcrs, .more con¬ 
cerned to turn local government 
into a profit-making business con¬ 
cern than uphold the Chamber- 
laiir municipal legacy. Some of 
their policies since 1988 give sub- 
.stance 10 this view. Alderman 
Griffin admits that he takes a 
more aggressive outlook than Ins 
predecessors. He believes the 
council has only a limited func¬ 
tion. It should “ only do the 
things for people they cannot do 
for themselves." Oth crwi.se, it 
must be “ .self-eflacing " 

Already much of i..aboui''s rmini- 
cipalisation programme has been 
dismantled. Council restaurants 
have bt*en .sold to jirivatc eiitcr- 
pii.M-. Direcr labour activities 
have been run down. But the 
Tories have aI.so irjeeted much 
of ifieir old civic gospel. Ironic¬ 
ally, but also symbolically, they 
arc selling the freehold property 
ai'ound Ckirporaiion Street, 
acquired by Joe Chamberlain in 
the 1870s for city redeveiopinem, 
to private developers. Although 
a large library complex is being 
buiic in Paradise Street, the 'Tories 
look with a busine.ssman’s eye at 
such municipal extravagances as 
the local symjjhony orchestra, 
which is in dire financial .straits 
There are few' votes on an issue 
like culture—“ with a capital K " 
as Griffin puts it. But leisure is 
a problem that an ailiucnt city 
like Birmingham cannot afford to 
ignore. At the moment, it is in 
danger of becoming a sliabby ver¬ 
sion of Los Angeles, w'ith its city 
centre given up to the motor car 
and the gaudy Bull Ring. It 
would be an even greater urban 
desert if its already inadequate 
cultural facilities were reduced 
any further. 

Birmingham Tories have been a 
constant thorn in the Govern¬ 
ment's side. Anthony Grecnw'ood 
had to stop the corporation selling 



Lawler: no identity 



Price: no joy 



Griffin: no Kulture 


council houses 10 .sitting tenants, 
after 4,000 of them began to pur¬ 
chase their own tenancies. Desj^ite 
exhortations, the council has 
refused to accept full-scale com¬ 
prehensive education. 'This yeari 
Edward Short is seeking powers 
to compel Birmingham, among 
others, to fall into line. A further 
clash is likely over council hou.se 
rent increases this year, which 
may exceed the Govcmnicm's 
.stated ceiling of an overall ri.sr* 
of 7s fid. 

Birmingham (Conservative MPs 
have also changed. Since Edith 
Pitt’s victory over Douglas Glover 
in the nomination for Edgbaston 
in the 1953 by-clection, they have 
been overwhelmingly local, many 
of them ex-councillors like Harold 
Gurden. MP for Sclly Oak since 
1955 and an early champion of 
immigration control. At the next 
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election only two Tory candidates 
will not be local men. 

Whatever their calibre, the 
candidates have a firsi-ratc organ¬ 
isation behind them at Kmpin- 
Ilou.se, the party HQ just a stone's 
throw from the Council Ibiuse, 
Under the chief agent, there are 
six sub-agents who administer the 
constituencies frwri their indivi¬ 
dual offices on the top floor of 
Fanpire House. Unless there is 
<1 political miracle in the next 
12 months, it seems likely ihai 
the lories wnll make speriatuJar 
gains in Binningham at the mvi 
general election. 

Labour's past 

J'he Labour party has an 
uncertain future after controlling 
Birmingham council from 
to ipbb. li ran look hack (mi 
a solid if unspectacular achieve¬ 
ment. Under Harry Watton’s 
tough leadership after ui.")P 
Labour was pragm.itje rather 
than dcKtunaire in the tunning of 
the eitv. In the final years of 
power littl(‘ separated it fmin the 
Fories, Walton became as 
('COMoiiiy coiKscioiis as the opposi¬ 
tion. In iptj.? he even ended the 
general slib.'fidy for' municipal 
ht)iisiiig, cau.sing unrest in !u‘s ow n 
party. An organisation and 
methods team wa.s brought in 
U> rationalise the eouncil s 
structure. A working agin- 
ment was reached with the 
Tories in 1961, who accepted 14 
of the counciFs 31 committee 
chairmanships. Both parties 
reached a tacit understanding to 
ignore the immigration issue 
'riierc was more embarrassment 


paign for Democratic SjjcialiMii 
found much sii[rport there for its 
.struggle to rever.se the Scar¬ 
borough deci.sion in 
Harold Nash, one of I..iboiii's 
finest agents, ctcaiid an imnsu- 
ally eflicieni ceiitrali.ved ni.iciiiiie 
by his j^ariy's .standaids, and 
helpi'd ensure the local party 
was kept in “ .safe ” hands. Hi.s 
influence helped to bring promis¬ 
ing right-wing outsiders like Roy 
llatters'ley and ClhiisTO)>her Price 
to repre.sent Binninghani .seat.s. 
Along with Koy Jenkins, Deni.s 
Howell and Donald Chajiinan, 
they have kept Laboui'.s local 
image rc.spcctable. 

But such a galaxy of parlia¬ 
mentary talent has not liel|)ed 
the parly overcome .siicce.s.si\e 
defeats at the local level. Siuei’ 
i9f)(i, a big pro|)eriy dealer, Alder- 
in.rn Sir Frank Priee, ha.'* led tin 
Labour group in an uphill ta.sk. 
A one-time chairman of the all- 
important public works eotnmit- 
tec, he was responsible for the 
inner ring road and redevelop¬ 
ment area schemc.s. In nppo.sition, 
he has pr<*ferted to play a waiting 
game until the electoral tide turns 
nationally But this may bypa.'is 
Birmingham. Brummies are 
renowned for their acquisitivcne.ss 
It is estimated that over Hn",, of 
them have hire purcha.se com¬ 
mitments Thev have resented 
the credit squeeze, perhaps more 
than most, particularly the restric¬ 
tions on home car .sales. If the 
Government tolerate galloping 
wage inflation for the next year 
Labour might reap .some benefit, 
but it remains a slim ho))C in 
reversing a trend towards the 


right, which aomc have detected 
in Birmingham politics since the 
late 1950s. 

Lib V Lab 

Moreover, the Liberals may 
eclipse L^abour. Their success is 
due to the activities of a plastics 
manufacturer, Wallace Lawler, 
who, after six successive attempts 
to get on the council, won New¬ 
town ward in 1962, ami became 
the first Liberal councillor for 
nearly 20 years. Six months ago 
he won the LadywOod by-election 
and is now the local government 
spokesman for LilxTal MPs. 
Lawler is a populist. His success 
OWC.S little to his party label. 
It stems from sheer haul work 
in exploiting the genuine fni.sira- 
lions and anxieties of many poor 
Brummies living in the twilight 
area.s. Some feel neglected in 
ih(' remaining slum pio|x;riy 
Others are unhappy in the joyless 
impersonal world of tall modern 
flats which dot the lamFscape of 
Ladywood constituency. The lark 
of communication between the 
eouncil and the people has helped 
Lawler His aclxice bureaus lia\e 
attracted hundreds worried ahoin 
rising electricity charges, rent 
arrears, council neglect, crime and 
the loneliness of old age. Lawler 
acts as the local ombudsman of 
the “ forgotten people." Hr 
symbolises the failure of both 
major parties to realise that the 
social dislocation involved in 
modernisation re(|uires compas¬ 
sion. His claim to expres.s “ tire 
lears and problems of the ordinary 
man and woman'' has .some 
validity. Since 1967 .six more 
Liberals have joined him on the 
council. 

Critics call them " pirates," " .1 
band i>f cut-throals." With an 
average age of under brash 
and energetic, iht'y have irijr-cted 
a shrill irrev<Tcnt note into the 
placidity of Birmingham politics. 
Their tactics have often led them 
to overstep the .spirit if not the 
letter <>1 the electoral laws, and 
their money-making football tote 
has become the object of .some 
suspicion. Under Councillor 
Denis Minriis, the Liberal young 
lurks have perfected Lawyer’s 
ombudsman techniques to a fine 
art. They seem to have u.surped 
the work of .many voluntary 


bodies wiffi advice ou problems 
as diverse gs how 10 fill in ta.\ 
foims, change the family doctor, 
and where to get an abortion, 
Blocked drains and dirty streets 
arouse their wrath. Old folk's 
parties and trips to the seaside 
are organised by the parly. But 
can they o\r?riake Labmir j‘ 

.As the LiU'nils expand their 
aclivit'ies they may find the politics 
of opportuni.sin more difiicult to 
play. Already personality diflci- 
ences have appeared in the party. 
Last May two LibiTals ( vetj fought 
against each other in Duddeston 
ward. It is also doul>tful whether 
the advice bureau approach will 
pay off in affluent woxking-class 
.suburbs like Northficld, Yardlcy, 
and Perry Bar, where the Liberals 
have made no impact yet. Bir¬ 
mingham has OIK' of the hnest 
housing records in the country. 
F,veii 74‘A- of people ixdled 
in Ladywood la.si July expressed 
.satisfaction a* the pace of slum 
clearance. The bast' of Liberal 
support remains narrow and is 
contracting all the time as 
incipient Liberal voters head off 
to the new housing e.state.s. 
Mon'ovei, the Labour party i.s 
now' emulating JJberal tactics, 
however belatedly. .Alderman 
Price has proposed the creation 
r>f a permanent dejiartineiit where 
people can take their complaints, 
i.abour candidates now coiiccni 
themselves rather mort' with local 
w'ard jssuc.s. Only recently the 
Labour groiij) drew' up a " tenants’ 
manifesto " aimed at tackling the 
coiiditiuns in Birmingham’s twi¬ 
light areas. The new Labour 
agent, Drek Knowlis, has bitter 
experience of eampaigning against 
the Liberaks in Leeds, the Colne 
Valley and f)rpingiori, and he 
take.s them seriou.sly. But the 
mo.st diflicult (vb.stacle to a 
Liberal breakthrough remain.^ a 
crisis of ideiility. 'Fhey repudiate 
class politics, but their success 
depend.s i»ii attracting cla.<ss .sup¬ 
port. 

Whatever their drawbacks the 
Liberals hav«‘ certainly generated 
enthusiasm and dc'dication in Bir¬ 
mingham ptjliiics. If they only 
force their rival.s to pay more 
attention to the social conse¬ 
quences of modernisation they 
will have achieved a lasting mark 
in the city’s political history. 


than sympathy in the local Labour 

party at HuRh Gaitskcll's impas- General Election reeults in Birmingliam 1964 and 4966 

.sioned opposition to the 1961 . 


Commonwealth Immigrants Act. 
Some observers have described 
Labour’s decision to impose a five- 
year residential qualification for 
prospective council tenants as a 
retrogressive step aimed against 
the coloured immigrant, although 
it applies to all newcomers, unlike 
Wolverhampton’s recent attempt 
to openly discriminate against 
the foreign boni. 

Dnpitc a vociferous left wing, 
Binninghani Labour party was 
predominantly Galtskcllitc in the 
iqfios. The anti-nnilateralist Cam¬ 



7o 

voting 

Conservative 

Labour 

Liberals 

Swing from Tories 

Constituency 
All Saints* 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1966 

1959-66 

66.1 

65.1 

49.2 

41.5 

50.8 

58.6 



8.5 

Aston 

65.4 

64.2 

45.3 

39.1 

54.7 

60.9 

... 


7.8 

Edgbaston 

66.5 

67.8 

67.4 

53.9 

32.6 

32.3 


13.8 

8.9 

Hall Green 

75.8 

73.6 

52.6 

47.4 

31.9 

39.7 

15.6 

12.9 

10.9 

Handsworth 

66.6 

63.2 

47.5 . 

46.9 

33.6 

46.0 

17.6 


11.3 

Lady wood t 

53.7 

59.7 

36.8 

17.4 

63.2 

68;9 


23 !? 


North field 

77.2 

75.1 

404 

39.7 

47.2 

68.7 

124 


87 

Perry Bar* 

74.1 

76.2 

50.4 

45.0 

49.6 

55.0 


««.- 

4.8 

Seily Oak 

66.3 

66.4 

56.9 

45.2 

43.1 

43.0 

' 

. 11.8 

9.0 

Small Heath 

60.9 

59.6 

36.3 

28.7 

60.4 

69.5 



13.0 

Spaitcbrook* 

68.3 

66.7 

48.0 

394 

52.0 


Tr 


11.9 

Stechford 

71.0 

70.3 

43.2 

33.2 

56.6 

Ul 



11.9 

Yard ley* 

77.0 

77.6 

49.8 

43.7 

50.2 

66.3 

— 

— 

7.8 


•Lubour gains in 1964 and 1966 ILadywood was won by tha Ubarals in Juna, 1969. 
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We don't know what they will 
do to the enemy, but. . . 


Mr Ni\()n‘s deci.sion tn ciiilxirk on tlie 
.second [jIuim* of llie S.ifn;uiH’d tinti-ballis- 
tic missile svstcin needs I*) l)e seen in 
context. At Ins press conference fin Janu¬ 
ary jotli, lie Uiis most eiufyliatif* that In 
niovinj^ into “area defence ‘ —that is. 
the* delVnec of American cities as ojipo.sed 
tfi protection <»f missile laiinfdiinj; sites--- 
liis aim was tf» prevent the Chine.se from 
iisint;' nuclear hlackmad against either 
the Cnited States or its Pacihe allies. 
Scepticism .dioiit this “ resui rection of 
tlie Chinese threat " lias been N’oiced hy 
some of his most vocal critics on this 
i.ssue. It IS tlie Russians rathei than the 
CUiines<‘ that many of his critics, and at 
least .some fif hi.s supporters. ha\e in mind. 

I'he new AHM expansion is seen bv 
some of its critics as liable tfi impair the 
chances of reachint; agt'eement with the 
Russians at the strategic arms Jimitatifui 
talks (Salt) which, it has been agreed, 
will begin in Vienna on April ibth - 
taking off from the point reached at the 
admirablv ({iiiet (and veiv pi’jvate) 
Russo-.\mer ican preliminary talks in 
Helsinki that ended on December 2 'Jik1 . 
Some apparent su[>poit for this h.is 
been jn-ovided b\ statements made in 
Moscow last month. A Russian radio 
commentator, addre.ssing the Soviet home 


audience, complained on January 6th 
about the allotting of more funds to “ the 
notorious Safeguard anti-missile system. ’ 
'I'he army new.spaper Krasnaya Zvizda 
.said on the pth that piopo.sals to extend 
this system might hinder the Vienna talks. 
At a Moscow press conference on the 
i;ph the foreign ministry spokesman, Mr 
Zamyatin, contrasted the encouraging 
oulcoiiie of the Helsinki talks with the 
signs w'hich he now’ saw' of alternirts to 
f)bstruct further talks ; m this (ontext he 
cited the propo.sal to expand Safeguard. 

But one of the points being made 'by 
defenders of Mr Nixon’s new move is that 
the Russians ought not to take fright at 
seeing America take the .same .sort of pre¬ 
cautions against a Chinese attack that 
they appear to have been taking them¬ 
selves. Against this must he .set the—jxi.s- 
siblv inspired—re[if)rts from Mo.scow' 
suggesting that America’s ABM plans 
w'orry the Russians more than its progress 
with converting its ofi'ensive missiles into 
multi])lc inde[)cndcntly-targetable re-cntr\' 
\ehicles (Mirvs). It would have helped 
if the Secretary of Defence had not 
talked last month alrout the need to 
expand the Safeguai'd system because of 
Rn.ssia's accelerated defrlovment of its 
giant SS-u mi.ssiles. Mr Laird then tended 



V«ns put tMr ABMs on show in Moscow 


to play down the Chinese threat. 

There is, of course, no chance of Con¬ 
gress approving the new ABM plan before 
tiuf Vienna talks start in April; so the 
l.’nitcd .States would enter those talks 
without being .so inextricably committed 
to the new plan that it could not he 
used as a negotiable element. On the 
Russian side, it i.s also relevant that Soviet 
representatives at Vienna might find some 
diflicultv in depicting American ABM 
development as an olrstaclc to agreement, 
since it was the Soviet leaders wlio first 
ernharkod on an .\BM programme, as far 
hack as i(j6b ; and they later brushed 
aside complaints that thi.s was opening up 
a new era in the nuclear ai'nis race witli 
the argument that defensive missiles were 
nothing to be frightened about. 

Yet Mr Nixon's new venture looks like 
carrying America deeper into “ area 
defence ** than the Ru.ssians have yet got. 
What is worrying .some of his critics 
is that this may stimulate Russian fears 
that America i.s seeking a “first strike” 
cafrabilitv which would be a mirror image 
of lire American fears voiced since Ru.ssia 
got going with its SS-ps. 

Last March Mr Nixon, in explaining 
his first ABM decision, said that he ruled 
out the alternative of deploying more 
land-ba.sed and .submarine-borne ini.s.siles, 
because this “would stimulate an arms 
race.” But there are those who would 
be happier to see new .submarine develop¬ 
ments given priority over ABM systems, 
betau.se missile-firing submarines are 
essentially second-strike weapons (for 
.superpowers) wliiih can have as stabilis¬ 
ing an effect on the deterrent balance as 
.\BMs can have a destabilising one. It 
is going to be a terrible pity if the super¬ 
powers get thi.s equation wrong for the 
.sole rea.son that, in Moscow as in Wash¬ 
ington, the generals (including the air 
force and rocket generals) succeed in 
arguing that deterrence is too dangerous 
to be left to the admirals. 

Non-proliferation 

Japan signs—and 
stakes a claim 


A treaty that has collected the signatures 
of 95y governments might be presumed t«) 
be doing quite well. Japan’s signing on 
Tuesday of the 1968 nuclear non¬ 
proliferation treaty is undoubtedly a gain 
for the treaty’s pertinacious supporters. 
But a long road iiiav .still run to the point 
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The force of our 
laboirforc& 


, A company can only be as good 
I as its employees. 

Every manufacturer knows this. 
That is why, when considering a 
development area, they are parti¬ 
cularly interested in the kind 
of people who might work for them. 
Are they skilled ?If not, are 
they trainable ? Will they be loyal ? 
Will they contribute ideas and 
enthusiasm ? 

Here in Northern Ireland we 
can yes to these questions. 

The management of the West 
German firm, Stubbe (Northern 
Ireland) Ltd., who have achieved a 
break-even position after only 
18 months’production making 
injection moulding machines, put 
it this way: ‘there has been a 
lot of publidt}' in recent months 
about the political situation in 
Northern Ireland; but as far as we 
are concerned, production has 
been completely unaffected, and our 
only sto^ is one of continuing 
success. Ulster workers without 
previous experience of this industry 
are now producing machines of 
the highest quality’. 

w^en Mr william Hill, who 
runs a branch &ctory of Thomas 


French & Sons Ltd at the 
Springtown Industrial Estate, pitted 
his skill on the weaving looms 
against ten of his youngest and 
newest employees, he ‘Tost, guite 
happily’. Loolun^ back on his 
25 years’industrial experience 
Mr Hill says that timekeeping in 
the Londonderry factory is ‘extra¬ 
ordinary’and that labour turn-over 
is virtu^y nil. Produaion 
has reached near maximum efficiency 
and the young labour force has 
co-operated so well that the time lost 
at routine loom change-over stops, 
normally around five minutes, has 
been reduced to seconds. 

And there was the award of 
£2,000 to Mr Jack Patterson by 
Standard Telephones and Cables 
(NI) Ltd for a suggestion he made to 
management—^probably the highest 
ever suj^estion scheme award made 
by STCin the United Kingdom. 

During the five years ending 
in 1975, over 120,000 young people 
vnil leave school—eager to 
start work. Since jobs in Northern 
Ireland are not as plentiful as 
in other development areas this is 
an opportunity for employers 
unmatched anywhere else in the 


United Kingdom. Especially since 
with the opening of two more 
£200,000 industrial training 
centres in i969,Northem Ireland 
has attained a position where 
the number 01training places avail¬ 
able per head of popuktion is 
about ten times ^eater than that 
in Great Britain. There is now a 
training centre in every county, 
turning out young men skilled in 
engineering and many other trades. 

This 18 the force of our 
labour force. 

A force ready to help make any 
new industry expanding m Northern 
Ireland a success. 

We have increased to 4S% (an 
uplift of the amount of our out¬ 

right grants tor new plant, machinery 
and buildings-and can even offer up to 
5o‘Io where reasonable employment 
is created in relation to total capital 
outlay. There are also grants towards 
the transfer of machinery, and 
operating costs in initial stages. 

For further information write to 
the Northern Ireland Ministry 
of Commerce,2i LinenhaU Street, 
Belfast BT2 SBY.Tel: 0232 34488. 
or II Berkeley Street, l^ondoxlwi. 
Tel: 01-493 0601/6. 
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i^wait Airway 

i§ai]eiid0nr to 

nifui^ui^ts 



Kuwait Airways offer you the splendid beat of 
both worlds. Eastern and Wester n. 

You get the best food, the quickest routes, 
the nicest hostesses, the most elegant cabins, 
and the very best of Arab hospitality. 

And that's not all. 

Kuwait Airways fly you by the finest aircraft In 
the world > the Boeing 707 J20C jet. 

Regular thoughtfully planned flights link London, 
Paris. Frankfurt. Rome. Geneva and Athens with 
Kuwait, Abu Dhabi. Bahrain, Baghdad. Doha. 
Dubai. Dhahran. Karachi, Bombay. Abadan, 
Teheran and Aden. 

Travel by Kuwait Airways, and fly in splendour. 


IONDON ■ Phone No 499-7681 or 0580. 

164 Piccadilly, loncion, W, I 

MANCHESTER Phone No 061-834-4161 or 832-7891 
Room 23S. Royal Fxch.<rigf?. Manchester M27 DD 
PARIS Phone Mo 70468S6. 2S Avenue Paul 
Doumrr, Par is I6e 

FRANKFURT. Phone No 234074 Basler, Strastc, 

35 Imuto Hof Frankfurt 6 

ROME Phone No 483654. 

via 5.in Nicola da Tolentmo. 79/00, Rome 

GENEVA Phone No 251555, Rue du Rhone, 

Geneva 

AI HENS Phone No. 234506-234147, 

17 Philellirton, Athens 

NEW YORK Phone No 581-9760. 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. Mezzanine 50. New York. N.Y. 10020 


NON-STOF FLIGHT EVERY FRIDAY LONDON - KUWAIT 


KAC-<=- 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 



THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF KUWAIT S.A.K. 

Established 1962 


Under Charter granted by H.H. The Late Shaikh Abdulla Al Salim Al Subah. Former Amir of the State of Kuwait 


Capital and Reserves: Kuwaiti Dinars 16,375,351 

Assets as at 31st December 1969 Kuwaiti Dinars 295,008,068 


(1 Kuwaiti Dinar = £1*167 sterling) 


London Corrospondonts: 

United Bank of Kuwait Limitad 
Eastern Bank Limited 
Chartered Bank 
Midland Bank Limited 
Barclays Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bank Limited. w 

Weetminstdr Bank Limited 
Bank of Tokyo Limited 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Fuji Bank Limited 


New York Correspondents: 

Bank Of America (International) 

Bankers Trust Company 

Chaaa Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Bank 

First National City Bank 

Irving Trust Company 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


Correspondents in ell Principe! Countries 
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at which the NPT will take real effect ; 
and the extent to which it will actually 
curl) the spread of nuclear amis is still 
uncertain. Most of the present signatories 
are states that are in no position to “ go 
nuclear" (though technical advance may 
.soon bring the bomb withip the grasp of 
.several of them). l"he itiaiii task has 
always been to .secure the adhesion of 
.states which, like Japan, have the 
resources needed to produce nuclear arms 
and could start doing .so very soon after 
taking the fateful decision. Of these, the 
only ones that have both signed and 
ratified the treaty are Sweden, which 
ratified it a month ago, and Canada. • 

Japan might have signed a year ago 
but for the Russian invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, which set back west Germany’s 
signature by a full year. It had always 
been expected tha{ Tokyo would wait 
for Bonn in this matter ; and when Herr 
Brandt’s government signed last Novem- 
bei, Mr Sato’.s let it be known that a 
Japanese signature would follow soon 
after the general election held at the end 
of December. This week Tokyo .spokes¬ 
men were explaining that it wa.s important 
for Japan to sign before the treaty comes 
into force (which it does on receiving its 
43rd ratification—Rumania provided its 
23th last week), not only because this 
would make * a parliamentary debate 
unnecessary, but also because Japan as a 
signatory could join in the negotiations 
about the international safeguards system 
envisaged in the treaty. (The same thought 
has evidently struck the Swiss.) 

West Gertnany, and Euratom’s four 
other non-nucleac members, mean to enter 
these negotiations with the claim that 
Euratom’s own existing safeguards system 
is fully ade<iuate, and that there Is thus 
no reason for the UN’s International 
Atomic Energy Agency to do anything 
about vj^rifying Euratom members’ com¬ 
pliance with the treaty. Japan is now 
indicating t^iat, if some European 
countries are allowed to escape IAEA 


ia.spection, Japan must have the same 
privilege. 

I'hcre will be some strenuous pulling 
and hauling over this question during the 
two years that the treaty allows, after 
its coming into force, for negotiation of 
safeguards agreements. And meanwhile 
another omen ha.s come from New Delhi, 
in the shape of reports that the Indian 
government has yielded to the pro-bomb 
lobby to the extent of studying the 
feasibility of a nuclear arms programme— 
which, by one account, might mean 
spending £400million over five vears. 

France 

All the king's horses 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Once again tlie French left is getting 
.some of the limelight. This does not 
mean that it has been magically reunited 
and is making a bid for political power. 
Far from it. 'Fhe various fragments 
dispersed by the crisis of May, 1968, are 
still very far apart ; but having slightly 
recovered from the .shock of that crisis 
some of them are now trying to regain 
the initiative. 

On Wednesday, in the Paris suburb of 
Nanterre, the biggest section of the 
French left, the Communists, opened 
their 19th congress. In the absence 
through ill health o-f the general secretary, 
M. Waldcck Rochet, it was left to the 
number two, Georges Marchais, to deliver 
the report on the party’s conduct and 
fortunes since 1967. It has been a stormy 
period. But M. Mardiais could still claim 
that the party had emerged from the 
crisis with its membership strengthened 
and its electoral following still more than 
a fifth of the total French electorate. 
It has also emerged with its strategy 
unchanged, with its hopes still pinned 
on the '' union of democratic and socialist 
forces.” I’he snag is that you have to have 


more than one party to make an alliance 
^and the Communist party is now more 
Isolated than it ever was in the five years 
preceding the May crisis. 

Last week an attempt was made to 
reshape French politics without bothering 
about the Communists. The man 
responsible was M. Servan-Schrerber, 
the dynamic press magnate, the French 
Beaverbrook or Luce. Some time ago he 
made a succe.s$ful takeover bid for the 
ramshackle Radical party, and on January 
29t}i he published a manifesto on how 
he intended to modernise the old fimi, 
But the question that was being asked in 
Paris was whether the old house was past 
being put back in order. 

In the days when the French lower 
middle class was struggling for a share 
in political power, the French Radicals 
were worthy of their name. But this was 
a very long time ago. Before the last war 
the Radical party used to be r/>mpared to 
a radish—“ red on the outside, white on 
the inside and alway.s on the side where 
the bread i.s buttered.” Since then it has 
lost a great deal of its power and support. 
It is the parly of old men and old 
ideas. Its strongholds are in stagnant areas 
and its chief supporters are backward- 
k)oking local worthies. It is hardly a base 
from which to reshape French society. 

M. Servan-Schreiber’s plan emergc.s 
from his manifesto. It is to replace the 
old middle class by the new, by the 
technical and managerial cadres. Whether 
these can in fact be attracted into the old 
Radical house is doubtful. Sociological 
pulls tend to prove stronger than clever 
salesman.s^hip. But even if part of the 
new intelligentsia were attracted, a mani¬ 
festo based on the premise that the rich 
should keep their economic power while 
the j)oor are given political power would 
not solve the problems of the French left. 
Even if one assumes that the Radical 
party can be revitali.sed—which is quite 
a big assumption—it would in fact 
compete for support with the gaullist 
party. M. Servan-Schreiber would be a 
competitor of M,. Ghaban-Delmas and his 
” new sot iety ’’—a competitor or a 
potential partner. 

Thi.s i.s not M. Servan-Schreiber’s first 
attempt to behave as if the Communist 
party did not exist. He was the inspirer 
in 1965 of the launching Of Monsieur 
X, who turned out to be M. Defferre. 
I'he Socialist mayor of Marseilles was 
lucky enough not to have his votes 
counted in the presidential election of 
1965, because he dropped out of the race 
early on. He was not so fortunate last 
year. In spite of the support of M. 
Mend^s-France he polled a ridiculous 
5 per cent. The French Socialists, who 
thought it clever last year to run several 
horses at once, have not yet recovered 
from this complete failure. They havfe 
changed, the name of their party—frOm 
SFIO (Section Fran^aise de ITfitcr- 
natioiiale Ouvriere) to PS (Parti 
Sde^iiste). They have at last replaced 
their veteran leader, the crafty Guy 
Mollet, by a younger and less compromised 
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man, Alain Savary. But all this has not 
bieen enough, so far, to. give ney life to 
the old party. M. Mitterrand, on«e the 
candidate of the united left, and his 
supporters do not consider that the 
changes have gone far enough to justify 
a merger. 

M. Mitterrand and his friends may still 
change their mind. 1 he other potential 
partner, the Parti Socialiste Unifie (PSU), 
is most unlikely to do so. This was the 
only left-wing party to get a new lea.se of 
life from the crisis of May, 1968. 
Indeed, half its present niciiihers have 
joined since 1968. This has brought new 
dynamism, hut also inner tensions. Michel 
Rocard, 'the {party's .secretary and the 
recent victor over M. Couve de Murville 
in a by-election, illustrates the conflict 
l>etween the technocralh and revolutionary 
trends dividing his party. But the weight 
of the new meniheis is felt. I’he PSl^ is 
as keen to keep in touch with the 
remnants <if the May movement as with 
its more respectable partners. It argues 
that the unity of the left will be forged 
through action in factories, offices and 


colleges lather than through agreements 
between leaders. These appeals to unity 
imposed fr6m below are highly distasteful 
to the Communists, who hate to have a 
competitor on their left< 

Nanterre is a symbol. Two years ago, 
its enrages were treated with contempt 
by the political establishment whether 
of the left or of the right. Three months 
later they had closed down their faculty 
and brought on France's biggest crisis 
since the war. The political equation is 
no longer the same, whatever the super¬ 
ficial appearances. The French Com¬ 
munist party is still the biggest battalion 
of the left—but it has no sense of 
direction. It can neither make revolution 
nor fit into parliamentary politics. The 
optimism or its congress is clearly 
deceptive. Some people arc already 
drawing ah arithmetical analogy with 
Russia. There, too, everything was fine 
and dandy at the 19th party congress. 
But at the 2oih congress Mr Khrushchev 
made his “ secret indictment" of Stalin. 
The French Communist party may require 
an even bigger jolt. 


Liechtenstein 

News from not quite nowhere 


When jx?oplc get agitated about the 
api)earance on the world map of “ micro- 
states,'’ they seem to he thinking about 
Africa, .Asia or the Pacific. Yet the.se 
tinv entities are primarily a Kur(»pean 
invention. Alongside fictional Rumania 
and Lilliput, we Kuropeans have shaped 
real morsels like Andorra, Monaco and 
Liechtenstein. Prmcc I’lanz Ji>sef of 
Liechtenstein has reigned for ;^o \ears 
t>ver (io square miles of Alpine valley, 
wedged l)etween Austria and Switzerland, 
and prudently attached for man\ jirac- 
tical purposes to the latter. When he 
came to the throne, his principalit\ was 
a picturesque little rural community. 
T(»day the valley throbs with sophisti¬ 
cated industry. Only 8 per cent of its 
20,000 inhabitants are still farmers, and 
seveial thousand Italian, Spani.sh and 


even CJreek workers have been recruited 
to help man the factories. 

I’nder the 1921 constitution a 15- 
memher parliament is elected by propor¬ 
tional repre.sentation. I'his system, well 
known for frroducing political instability, 
has in fact brought about a change of 
government in Vaduz this week—the first 
change in 42 years. But the swing was 
haiel\ perceptible to the naked eye. Since 
1928 tliere had lieen a coalition ministry 
led hv^ the Progres.sive Citizens’ party— 
the “ frlacks ” —witli the Fatherland 
I'nion—the “ reds ”—as junior partner, 
a role wliich it tried to combine with that 
<jf a very loyal opposition. Now, the reds 
having won eight seats to the blacks’ 
.seven, they have changed places. Nobody 
seems to expect that Catholic Liechten- 
.stein is in for an orgy of anti-clericalism. 



Germany 

Ah, JusQs 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESP0»^DENT 

If they are all playing bail^ about 190,000 
young Social Democrats are brooding this 
weekend over a questionnaire inviting 
them to criticise their party. The ques¬ 
tions have been framed by the new 
“youth and education” division at the 
Social Democrats' headquarters in Bonn ; 
and the answers must be handed in by 
February 15th. 

That communication between old and 
young Social Democrats was deteriorating 
and ought to be repaired was piously 
noted by the annual party conference at 
Bad Gedesberg last April. The matter 
was trundled out again by the younger 
set at their own annual get-together at 
Munich in December. The Young Social- 
i.sts—" Ju.sos " is the way it gets abbre¬ 
viated in German—^began by demonstra¬ 
tively refusing to give a hearing to 
Hans-Jiirgen Wischnewski, the party’s 
business manager, who had come from 
Bonn expressly to try to talk them into 
a better humour. 7 'hey then dethroned 
their reigning chairman, a moderate, and 
elected in his stead the 28-year-old left¬ 
winger Karsten Voigt. 

Herr Voigt thereupon appealed to 
the Social Democrat.s in the government 
to practise “ true socialism ” (he has 
asked since for “ socialist solutions such 
as tliose in Jugoslavia ”). I'he confer¬ 
ence also appnjved resolutions calling on 
the socialist-led government to open 
diplomatic relations with east Germany, 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong. 

At a recent meeting in Bonn 
the party central executive di.scu.ssed the 
Young SocialisLs’ demands and commis¬ 
sioned two senior representatives to thrash 
things out with their leaders. It was 
not a happy encounter. The Young 
Socialists refused to accept the executive’s 
proposal that their present age limit of 
should he substantially reduced. Nor 
would they agree to let their elders con¬ 
tinue to have a .say in the spending of 
the DM 220,000 allotted to the organisa¬ 
tion every year. 'Fhey also demanded 
that the government should rescind its 
decision to withhold subsidies from the 
wildly radical federation of German 
students’ a.ssociations. 

Both sides have agreed to try again 
to compose their differences face to face. 
The executive has in mind the conse¬ 
quences of the bill that will lower the 
voting age from 21 to 18 In the next 
Bundestag election in 1973 some 5 million 
young people will be voting for the first 
time. So the party leadership hopes to 
learn more about its young critics’ com¬ 
plaints from the questionnaire they are 
now preparing their answers to. 

This asks, among other things, what 
newspapers and television programmes 
they like to .see ; and whether they think 
the minimum age for party membership 
should be lowered from 18 to 16 (as the 
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Why we have not 5 
manufactured • 
a non printing calculator i 

since 1963 


0 


DIEHL calculating systems print 
a check of your figurework, 
to which you can refer imme¬ 
diately, minutes later, even 
weeks later. 

Without printed proof, your 
figurework is on an uncertain 

“now you see it, now you don’t” 

basis. 

That IS why DIEHL has manu¬ 
factured only printing calcula¬ 
tors since 1963. 

So you can be certain of each 
figure, each step, each result! 



r---T 

> DIEHL Calculating Systems 08500 Numberg 2 ■ W.-Qermany l 
I Please send me details of the advantages of calculating 1 
■ with printed proof < 


Address 


Countr 
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Howto st(^ sayiii^*Ei;3«s” 

so iinea:^ when pec^ 

mention the Fadfk: 
growth idienonimcn. 


Hoe’s a little primec 


1. Forget any picture of the Pacific formed 
more than three years ago. (Forget part¬ 
icularly any ideas about a lot of islands 
forming a sort of annexe to the Far East, 
and all facing naturally towards Europe.) 

2. See the Pacific as a centre, -not an 
annexe to anybody. 

3. See the area on the map as it sees itself. 

The Big Three elements are Australia, Japan 
and the U.S. West Coast. 'I’hey look to each other 
(with Canada and New Zealand) to lead and foster the 
area’s emergent nations. 

4. Grasp the significance of that picture in trade terms: 
a group of very advanced trading nations with a vast 
market developing right on its doorstep. (Indonesia alone 
has too million people; as their standard of living rises 
their demand for goods is going to be electrifying.) 



5. Observe Australia’s role. Japan and 
the U.S. you know about. Australia is 
much harder to keep up with. The big 
fact that wasn’t in your geography book 
is that Australia is now discovering in- 
'credible mineral resources—and exploiting 
hem. (This year we’re exporting around 
SSoom. worth of nlinerals. Soon that will 
double. And our oil strikes mean that we don’t 
"expect to import it much longer.) 

6. There now, that’s why people are getting so excited 
about the Pacific, and about Australia in particular. 

7. Join them in what will probably be the richest 
development market the world has yet seen. Start with 
our 80-page book “Establishment of Industry in 
Australia’’. Simply contact our Head Office—the address 
is below. 


Keeping up with Australia is a full-time job. Ours. 






AJNZ.Baiik 


Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 

Head Office; 71 Comhill, London £.€.3 Tel: 01-283 1281 

with E. S. & A. Bank, a member of Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited 
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Christian Democrats decided in Novem¬ 
ber they would do). Since the contents 
of the returned questionnaires are to be 
digested by machines, a variety of ready¬ 
made anwers are offered. Thus, to 
the question of what might be done to 
persuade more young people to take an 
active part in politics, some of the replies 
suggested are : 

J. Let the youth organisation have a fixed 
quota of parliamentary deputies of its 
own; 

2. Disqualify anyone above a certain age— 
say 65—from standing for parliament ; 

3. Let young people work their way up by 
helping to distribute leaflets, stick bills, 
collect dues and so on. 

It is notable that the Jusos are refrain¬ 
ing at present from clamouring for the 
government to recognise east Germany 
unconditionally. Their restraint is due 
in part to a decent reluctance to embar¬ 
rass Herr Brandt at this delicate stage 
o»f his negotiations with the Warsaw pact 
governments. But it stems loo from 
their disappointment at the narrow¬ 
mindedness of Herr Ulbricht’s regime. 

Indeed, Herr Brandt is alino.st 
eni'barrassingly at pains these d.iys to dis¬ 
courage the world from expecting any 
quick and measurable return from his 
acceptance of the “ realities ” of east 
Germany and the Oder-Neisse frontier. 
His s[x?cial emissary to Moscow, Herr 
Egon Balir, reported this week that after 
two long sessions he and Mr Gromyko 
were still only exploring the background 
for beginning negotiations on a non¬ 
aggression treaty. No one doubts that 
Herr Duckwitz, who was due to begin 
soundings in Warsaw this week, will be 
promptly told that Herr Brandt’s quali¬ 
fied assurance of “ respect ” for Poland's 
territorial integrity is iio»t enough of a 
foundation on which to impmvc relations 
l-^etwecn the two countries. As the Bonn 
government spokesman, Herr Conrad 
Ablers, put it on Tuesday, “ there are 
strorjg political forces in Warsaw, just 
as there are in cast Berlin, that are not 
interested in arriving at an understand¬ 
ing.” 

The Philippines 

The two-term itch 


Last week everyone lost his cool : the 
students who turned a peaceful protest 
into the worst night of rioting Manila has 
.seen s"ince the war ; the troops who killed 
four students and left a hundred others 
injured ; and President Marcos who 
described the riots on January 30th a.s 
an insurrectionary attempt by “ a group 
that believes in Mao Tse-tung.” This 
week everyone was calmer: a mass 
funeral for two of the students remained 
peaceful ; troops were withdrawn, except 
from the perimeter of the presidential 
palace ; and President Marcos conceded 
.several student demands. 

The president’s promises suggest that 
the students may have had something to 



President Park had the seme problem in South Korea 


demonstrate, if not to riot, about. 
Althougli the Philippine constitution 
limits a president to two teniLs, Mr 
Marcos, the first man ever to win a second 
election, gave a pledge on 'I'ue.sday not 
to st^ek a third tenii. Maybe the 
president had been thinking of following 
the pattern set by his neighbour in Soulli 
Korea, President Park Chung-hee, who 
recently had his country’s constitution 
revised to permit a third presidential term. 
'The Philippino.s will be holding a con¬ 
stitutional convention next year. Another 
safeguard which the president promi.sed 
the students was that congressmen from 
his ruling party will not l»e permitted t(j 
stand as delegates to the convention. 

In the ."ober aftermatli of tlie riots, 
President Marcos was clearly willing to 
comproini.se. He set up a $6oo,Of)o 
student fund and dosed tlic schools for 
a week to allow students to simmer down 
and prepare for their examinations. But 
lie would not withdraw his fiery words 
about local Maoists, although evidence of 
the alleged communist plot has yet to 
come. On 'Tuesday 211 people were 
charged with sedition. Next come hear¬ 
ings, trials and a congressional investiga¬ 
tion w*hich, it is pledged, will spare no 
person, party or ideology. 

Indonesia 

Remembrance of 
time past 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
The recent arres'ts of eight tap military 
officers and last month’s student demon¬ 
strations have provided unhappy 
reminders of the Indonesia of the 1960s. 
T'he arrests were officially explained as 
part of a continuing investigation of the 
unsucce.ssfui communist coup of 1965, 


although there were rumours in Jakarta 
that this was a pre-emptive .strike against 
“ dcs:tructive elements.” The demonstra¬ 
tions—against price increase.s for petrol 
anti kerosene—showed that radical 
student.s still prefer direct action in the 
streets to waiting for the parliamentary 
elections due next year. But, ironically, 
l>c)th the arre.sts and demonstrations can 
be interpreted as signs of the stability and 
confidence of the Suharto regime. 

One high-ranking Indonesian described 
tlie arre.sls as “ a delayed .scene in the 
prolonged post-Sukarno shadow play— 
and our shadow plays do go on for 
a long time.” A number of officers are 
alleged to have been sympathetic to a 
1966 attempt by President Sukarno’s close 
colleague and foreign minister, Dr Suban- 
drio, to form a pro-Sukarno front: now 
they are being asked to explain why. The 
most pmmineni officer arrested, the 
governor of the National Defence Insti¬ 
tute, Major-General Suadi, may be asked 
about even earlier transgressions: why 
his battalion declined to fight against the 
communists in their first coup attempt at 
Madiun in 194B. Another arrested 
military man, Major-General Mursjid, is 
reported to have admitted the existence 
of an underground ring—probably of 
Sukarnoist tendencies—among senior 
officers. 

It is a measure of President Suharto’s 
.sen.se of security that he is pursuing the 
inve.stigation of the events of 1965 and 
1966. The arrests and trials serve to 
keep alive the inflammatory question of 
former President Sukarno and whether 
he should be tried for his role in the 
coup, llie anriy is reported to be rftarply 
divided on this point as well as on the 
pace and style of General Suharto’s 
leadership. Last year the president 
ordered a reo^anisation of the armed 
forces to diminish the considerable power 
of provincial commanders and to remove 
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potential coiip-inakcr.s from tlie corvtrol seivice salaries are impossible to live on 

of troops. Next month the new “ defenre- and even the 30 per cent rises scheduled 

security " structure ct^ines into effect and, for April will not make them living wages, 

hv April, the six new regicmal defence I.arge-scalc cornrption i.s another matter, 

commanders wmII have taken up their 'The students feel that what goes into 

posts. Ihit, given the large number of conspicuous consumption should be used 

high-ranking (ifficers, the amiritious and to keep price? down. But Pre.sident 

the frustrated will remain. Suharto's technocrats tend to .see this 

.\s President Suharto iTpeatedlv kind of corruptirm as a necessary part of 

reminds his countrymen, there is another the rehabilitation of the economy, 

and greater threat to Indonesian stability 
th.in disalfected army officers—the rem- SoUt/l 

nants of the banned communist party, the _ 

PKl. Last week, an Indonesian news- r-i 

paper gave details of an illegal PKI meet- tlGCTlOn SCrUrTl 

ing south of Jogjakarta in central Java _ 

where political strategy for next year's FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 

general election was discussed. According CORRESPONDENT 

to the report, the communists arc plan- 'I'he Christmas holiday political truce that 

uing to sufrpor't older candidates whcj i.> traditional in South Africa has ended, 

were in public life under Sukarno. Parliament reassembled in Cape Town on 

.Mthough thc.se leaders may not have been January :^oth and this marked the start of 

communists, their views are expected to the final run-up to the April general 

coincide more clo.sely vvith the com- election. If the pre-Christmas campaigning 

niunists' than would those c»f emerging and the row in parliament on Tuesday 

younger politicians. are any indication, il is going to he a 

This week President Suharto made an bruising three month's, with Mr Vorster's 

effort to appease the demon.strating Nationalist establishment .slogging it out 

students by setting up a committee to on the far right with the breakaway 

stamp (uu corruption, fie also appointed rerkramptn (the rigidly extreme national- 

as personal adviser tm corruption one of ists) undei Dr Albert Herlzog. 

the countiy's most outspoken men, Mr Most observers of the South African 
Mohammed Ih'tta, an independence hero scene would he sur})rised if the verk- 

and former \ ire-president who quarrelled rarnptf S w^in more than one or two .seats ; 

with Sukai no and has been out of govern- indeed, there is a distinct po.ssibility that 

ment for 12 years. The fact that Mr they will not win any. Yet from the very 

Hatta had agreed to co-opeiate with the first the Nationalist leadersliip has shown 

goveriirnem will leml credibility to the a keen nervousness about their potential, 

anti-corruption drive. Hut it is a moot This is why the election was called a 
point vyherher it will end corruption. year before it was due (snap elections are 

Mr Hatta, however, will have to explain extremely rare in South Africa). Mr 

to the students that cornijition is not V'orster’s strategy in the campaign so far 

the only enemy. I'he hard fact is that has been crude but effective. It has been 

the Indone.sian government simply simply to prevent the Hertzogksts from 

cannot afford the scale of salary increases getting their message across to the 

tHfat* flight lessen petty graft. Most civil .Afrikaners of the countryside, where it 



could conceivably start someth'ing of a 
veld fire. Dr Hertzog and hs lieutenants 
have travelled resolutely from dorp to dorp 
in the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
the old Boer republics. The bronzed and 
square-jawed Afrikaner farmers have 
turned out in substantial numbers to hear 
this man whose name still spells magic to 
them. But the meetings have seldom 
lasted more than a few minute.?—^hefty 
Vorster supporters, anned with rotten 
eggs and tomatoes and using their fists 
freely, have ended nearly every fine in a 
Hurry of violence. 

Even the frail and ageing Dr Hertzog 
has been involved in .scuffles, and now 
campaigns with a former South African 
all-in wrestling champion at his .side. 
'ITiere have been a few protests at the.se 
tactics, but generally Afrikaners .seem to 
accept tlie .situation in the .spirit of a 
recent Nationalist newspaper headline 
which declared that “ politics, like rugby, 
is not for milksops.’' 

Dr Hertzog is not, however, without 
his triumphs. One notable victory for him 
was the decision to refuse a visa to Mr 
Arthur Ashe, the black American tennis 
player who is by no means a fiery radical. 
Were it not for the verkraviptes, Mr Ashe 
would almost certainly have been allowed 
to come ; this would have been in keeping 
with Mr Vorster's previous attitudes. 
As it is, South Africa is now faced with 
the possibility of a ban in ull international 
tennis, and the repercussions may he felt 
throughout the world of sport. At a time 
when Mr Vorster sis eager to improve 
relations with all countries, and particu¬ 
larly tho.sc of'black Africa, this is a .serious 
setback—and doubly so after the events 
in Lesotho (see the next page). 

Dr Hertzog has also shown a flair for 
turning situations to his advantage. A 
case in point occurred when lie accused 
Mr Vorster of having an undisclosed 
budget of almost £30 million for his new 
Bureau of State Security, or Bos.s, which 
the verkramptes claim i.s intended pri¬ 
marily for use against them. Mr Vorster, 
who has set up a one-judge commis.sion of 
inquiry to hear evidence in camera on his 
contrf)versial Boss law, promptly 
announced that Dr Hert/og and hi.s 
deputy, Mr Jaap Marais, would he sul>- 
poenaed to give evidence in public. 

The judge, apparently accepting the 
dictates of the prime minister, duly issued 
the subpoenas. But Dr Hertzog and Mr 
Marais both refu.sed to give evidence, and 
Dr Hertzog accused Mr Vorster of being 
so (ybsessed with fighting his fellc»w-Afri- 
kaners that he was prepared to misuse 
the machinery of state. Dr Hertzog was 
fined for contempt, and is now' appealing : 
but his reputation as a fighter has grown. 

But it still seems highly improbable that 
his party will be able to make much of a 
showing at the election. I’his may not 
mater very much to Dr Hertzog. He is 
putting a much stronger conservative 
brake on the government than he was 
able to do when inside the Nationalist 
party—and that has always been his main 
objective. 
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LOOKING FOR EXPERIENCED EXPORT STAFF? 
LOOKING FOR AN EXPORT JOB? 


Use 

D.E.P’s Professional and 
Executive Register 


Firms wanting experienced and highly 
qualified staff to help in their export drive 
may find just the people they are looking 
for in the Professional and Executive 
Register of the Department of Employment 
and Productivity. 

A considerable number of export execu¬ 
tives use the Register's service: about half of 
these are in employment but wish to improve 
their position. 

The Register is held in over 40 centres of 


industry and commerce in the UK, and 
through this national coverage can select 
the best qualified candidates to meet a firm’s 
needs, even when specialised knowledge of 
product, market, language and export pro¬ 
cedure is required. This service is free. 

Any employment exchange will put a firm 
in touch with thenearestofficeof the Register, 
and will also, through its own Commercial 
Register, help them to find people for other 
posts in their Export Departments. 


The address of the London office is: 

Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic House, 
Farringdon Street, London, EC4. Tel: 01-583 5020 


maintain registers of staff looking for im¬ 
mediate employment or seeking a more 
progressive or b^ter paid job. 


Professional Institutions The Institute of 
Export and the Institute of Marketing, in 
their respective areas of representation, both 

The Institute of Export, Export House, 14 Haliam Street, 
London, Wl. Tel: 01-636 6761 

Tn«tHiite of Marketing, Marketing House, Rkbbell Place, 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, WCl. Tel: 01-405 2651 


■XPORT HANDBOOKS 

Export Intelligence at the Board of Trade can 
assist exporters in many practical ways. A full 
account of the services available is contained in 
four free Export Handbooks—‘Services for 
British Exporters’, ‘ECGD Credit Insurance 
and Financial Support Services’, ‘Organisation 
for Overseas Marketing’ and ‘Agency Legislation 
and Practice Abroad’. 

For as many free copies as your export staff 
require, write now to the UK ^blicity Section, 
D/H.18 Information Division, Board of Trade, 
1 Victoria Street, London, SWl. 


CBEXIWr 
MIBIIGEIIGE 

at the Bond of Trade 

MMatllQUMlMi: 
•l-mMniUn 811143 

Or eoK year nearest Beard iflimlt 

RifioimlOffiee 
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Arefmidm 
enooclitoBiirope? 
Rotterdam/ 
Boropoort is. 



Weatem Europe's Industrial areas have 
an enchanting amount of buying power, and 
competition for It is fierce. The overseas firms 
who have moved their distribution dr production 
centres right Into the market are the wise ones; 
they can meet demand fast and counter local 
competition on Its own ground. Thousands of 
firms have set up operations In Holland, close 
to Rotterdam/Europoort Because Rotterdam/ 
Europoort Is In the middle of the market Because 
Dutchmen, who transport most of Europe's 
goods,know how to keep things iiiovlng.Because 
you can manipulate goods most any way you 
like, anywhere In Rotterdam/Europoort or the 
country, without being frustrated by customs. 
Or establish a plaat - Rotterdam/Europoort Is 
a major Industrial conglomeration. All told, lt*s 
the worlds busiest harbour, and right where It 
ought to be. Maybe right where you ought to 
be, too. Write the Rotterdam Municipal Port 
Management for knovriedgeable advice. 

Rotterdam/ 

Boropoort 

Rotterdam Mni^py Port Management 



JAPAN'S 
most reliable 


FOR 

SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
IN JAPAN. 

YOU NEED 

COMPLETE 

EXPERT 

BANKING SERVICE: 
THE KIND 
YOU GET FROM 


Asanwabank 

Branches: 210 

Head Office. Fushimi-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 

Cable Add. SANWABANK OSAKA 

Tokyo Office. Takehira'Cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 

Cable Add: SANWABAHK TOKYO 

London Branch. 3l45, Gresham Street, London E.C.2 

Hong Kong Branch* 20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 

New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 

San Francisco Branch: 465 California Street, San Francisco 

Frankfurt Representative Office: 6000 Frankfurt/Mam, 

Goethe Strasse 22 
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Lesotho 


Just a bad loser 


Lesotho has produced a new variation of 
the traditional coup d’etat. On January' 
30th the prime minister, Chief Leabua 
Jonathan, arrested the opposition leader, 
Mr Ntsu Mukhchle, and 31 members of 
his Basutoland Congress party. In 
the name of law and order he suspended 
the constitution and declared a state .of 
emergency. This followed the general 
election of January 27th in which Mr 
Mukhehle’s Congress party claimed to 
have won 33 of the 60 seats, thus defeating 
ruling BasotliO National party. 

Chief Jonathan, however, would not 
relinquish power so readily. Accusing the 
opposition of spreading an atmosphere 
of fear throughout the country, he 
declared : “I have seized power. I admit 
it. I am not ashamed of it.” l.esotho’s 
king, Moshoeshoc II, is under palace 
arrest, accused of using his influence to 
secure votes for the Congress party. It 
is claimed that his activities contravene 
a 1967 agreement under which the king 
promised to keep out of politics, and that 
his abdication is therefore automatic. 

Lesotho is a black enclave totally .sur¬ 
rounded by South Africa. Although it 
may have some valuable diamond deposits, 
it is desperately poor and is consequently 
economically dependent on foreign coun¬ 
tries, Britain and South Africa being its 
main supporters. Chief Jonathan’s policies 
of uncritical friendship towards South 
Africa have been criticised, not only out¬ 
side his country but also from Mr 
Mukhehle’s Congress party. Mr Mukhehle, 
a pan-Africanist, has called for a “ less 
servile ” attitude towards Lesotho’s huge 
neighbour: he is unquestional)ly more 
radical than Chief Jonathan but he is 
probably equally aware o'f Lesotho’s 
inescapable dependence on South Africa. 
South Africa itself has not yet inter¬ 
vened. But South African advisers in 
Lesotho appear to have advised against 
the coup : and it has caused considerable 
embarrassment in South Africa that one 
of the very few independent African 
leaders friendly to, and therefore sup¬ 
ported by, South Africa should have 
flouted the democratic traditions to which 
South Africa claims to adhere. 

Nigeria 

No easy row 
for a Russian hoe 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 
It can be taken as read that the Russians 
are making as much mileage as they can 
out of the help they gave to the Nigerian 
government in its civil war. The closer 
one looks at the instruments with which 
they have to work, however, the farther it 
seems they have to go before they can 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

achieve a position of anything like pre¬ 
ponderant influence. After their failures 
in Guinea and Ghana, the Russians are 
playing it very cannily in Nigeria. 

They are up against a solidly established 
British presence, and an essentially capital¬ 
ist society. They appear to realise this 
quite clearly. Their long-term aim seems 
to be limited to the hope of seeing a 
non-aligned Nigeria which will be friendly 
to the Soviet Union, not least in the 
United Nations, and which might provide 
them with a stepping-stone to other 
nations in the area. 

The Soviet Union has come well out of 
the war. It had neither of Britain’s dis¬ 
advantages in the power gaine—neither 
a parliament some of whose members were 
critical of the Nigerian government, nor 
a free-ianging press. The Russians, after 
supplying heavy arms when asked for 
them, have said almost nothing since the 
war ended. It is a silence the Nigerians 
have been grateful for. 

'T’he Soviet Union's influence in Nigeria 
works primarily through the trade union 
movement. The country’s largest organisa¬ 
tion in this field, the United Labour 
Ciongress, which claims a menibership of 
600,000, is innocent enough of communist 
connections. But the second largest body, 
the Nigerian Trade Union Congress, is 
affiliated to the World Federation of 
Frade Unioii.s, the headquarters of which 
are in Prague. I’his affiliation to Prague, 
which had previously been prohibited, 
was allowed to take place after the flow 
of Russian arms began. 

The NTUC claims 400,000 members, 
but many of these do not actually pay 
dues to their unions. (The same, it should 
be added, is true of its western-affiliated 
riv"al.) A weekly new.spapcr, Advance, 
disseminates the Nl'UG’s views, and a 
four-storey Socialist Publishing House has 
been under construction in Lagos for 18 
inontbs. Now tlie war is over, work on 
this building wi'll be speeded up, and 
Advance will become a daily. l’'here is 
also another trade union group, the 
Labour Unity Federation, which broke 
away from the NTUC a few years ago 
but some of whose leaders are sympathetic 
to the Russians. This could be a second 
string to the Russians’ bow. 

A party known as the Socialist Work¬ 
ers’ and Fanners* party, which was 
designed as the NTUG’s political arm, 
received considerable help from the 
Soviet Union before the 1965 eketions, 
w'hich it contested, but in whi^ it gained 
only a handful of votes. It was banned— 
like all other parties—when the army took 
power in 1966, but has maintained some 
sort of active underground life since then. 

The Soviet Union supplies scholarships 
at the rate of somethir^ like 150 a year 
to Nigerkin students. Though a precise 
comparison is hard to make the British 
must take a good many more than this. 
And many Nigerians^ especially the extro¬ 
vert Yonibas, find the ^viet system alieii 
and the lack of scope for, iMividuality 
in Russia markedly oppxts^* 

The Russians who to Nigeria 
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suffer audibly from the language prob¬ 
lem. Now the war is over they may r^on 
that the Nigerians, grateful for their sup¬ 
port and their lack of fuss, will accord 
them a more sympathetic hearing. Their 
taciics will probably be to exert as much 
influence as they can on Nigeria’s present 
leaders, and w'hatever new leaders emerge 
later, rather than to try to place their 
own disciples at the top. But the Nigerians 
show no sign of not realisiiig who is trying 
to pul pressure on whom. 

Canada 

A chance for the 
babies to escape 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 
The hunting of baby seals off Canada’s 
shores has roused more concern in 
Ottawa than the suffeiing of Biafran 
children. After a year in office, the 
Canadian fisheries minister, Mr Jack 
Davis, announced that he had received 
15,000 letters on the .subject—^many from 
Britain and Europe —as well as petitions 
from as many schoolchildren. He has bent 
with the winds of protest. Last September 
he declared a ban on the clubbing to 
death of young seals in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence ; last week he announced 
a similar ban off the coast of Labrador. 

The second is the greater achievement. 
Norwegian vessels withdrew from hunting 
in the gulf after 1965, so the first ban was 
a domestic matter. Moreover, the numbers 
taken in the springtime hunt along the 
ha If-frozen river were around Bo,000, only 
half those killed off Labrador. Last 
autumn the Norwegians were .said to be 
stonily opposed to an agreement govern¬ 
ing the hunting outside Labrador’s 12- 
niile limit ; or at best they would start 
discussing it next summer. So the pact, 
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delaying the hunting .season by ten days 
(which in effect allows' the fluffy,,white- 
coated babies to grow into " biters ” 
with a chance of a watery escape) and 
providing for officials to sail with each 
vessel, was a coup. 

Mr Davis lias his predictable critics. 
Parliamentarians from the Atlantic pro¬ 
vinces have complained that he will ruin 
the livelihood of many people. Last 
week he retorted that the seal harve.st 
.should l)e every bit as productive this 
year since a hunter can expect more 
than $15 for the pelt of a beater as 
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compared with $10 for a whitecoat. 

From next year a quota for sustained 
cropping of the Labrador herd will be 
set by the International Commission of 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, lliis should 
set mean between the depletion that 
has lesultcd from excessive hunting in the 
past and a multiplication of the herd 
from two million to four million which 
a complete ban would soon bring. A 
population explosion among seals would 
mean death to many fish which provide 
many Newfoundland fishermen with their 
living. Mr Davis estimates that these 
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fisheries could lose a quarter of their 
income if the seals multiply. 

The world will not see gruesome pic¬ 
tures of hunters clubbing the helpless 
babies any more. But is the shooting of 
the more mobile beaters a better altern¬ 
ative ? Mr Davis has said that “ more 
seals will die a slower, more painful, 
death.” Now that helicopters and light 
aircraft are banned from the St Lawrence 
in order to discourage the amateur 
hunter, will these sportsmen turn their 
sights on other Canadian animals like the 
lumbering moose ? 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


The conservatives turn on 
the Croats 


The hig political row now gchng on in 
Croatia may be the prelude bi aiu»thrr 
clasli iHitween conservative and liberal 
forces in Jugoslavia—a clash which in 
any case is bound to come in the not too 
distant future wlien 77-yeai‘-old President 
Tito—now energetically touring Africa— 
retires from politics, llie row is l)etween 
the Croatian central committee and one of 
its senior members, Dr Milos Zanktj, 
who Is a veteran communist from 
Dalnwtia and one of tlie vice-presidents 
of tlie federal assembly in Belgrade. 

Dr Zanko is well known as a self- 
appointed scourge of Ciroat nationalists. 
His one-man crusades against What he 
see,s as liarinful manifestations of Croatian 
nationalism have earned him a good deal 
of unpopularity in Croatia as well as 
the reputation of being a staunch 


upholder of Belgrade centralism. His party 
colleagues have more than once been 
embarrassed by his campaigns, hut have 
been prepared to tolerate him as a crank 
operating alone. .Now they apjrear to 
regard him as something more serious. 

'J'he prc.scnt row was sparked off by a 
.series of articles publi.'^hed by Dr Zanko 
in the Belgrade paper Borba in November. 
In these articles he alleged that nationalist 
force.s were making dramatic progre.vs in 
Croatia and indirectly accused the party 
leaders there of not doing enough to 
re.sist them. I'hc reaction was swift and 
sharp. .\t a special meeting of the 
Croatian central committee in the middle 
of la.st month, speaker after sf)eaker 
attacked Dr Zanko for .“tirring up trouble 
between the Ooats and the Serbian 
minoritv in Croatia. He himself spoke 


twice, and he refu.sed to retract his views. 

In the end Dr Zanko got off lightly 
—he can no longer represent Croatia at 
the party’s standing federal conference in 
Belgrade, but retains all his other posts, 
including membership of the Croatian 
central c(mimittee. But the most serious 
charge against him—that of liaving 
organised factional activity against tlie 
present Zagreb leaders—remains on the 
books. And it is this Charge that has been 
emphasised at numerous meetings of local 
party organisations, ex-parti.san as.socia- 
tions and so on which arc still taking 
place in Croatia. 

Clearly, the party leaders in Zagrel) 
are treating the case as a very serious 
challenge to their position. And they do 
not think that it was mounted by Dr 
Zanko alone. The pre.sencc at the Zagreb 
meeting (»f two well-known liberal 
members of the party’s executive bureau 
in Belgrade suggests that Croatia, at least 
at the moment, enjoys support at the very 
top of the party. But tlie conservative 
forces are obviously still quite strong. 

There are good rea.sons why the 
conservatives should be active raw and 
concentrate their attention on Croatia. 
'I’he Croatian leaders are, of course, not 
the only exponents of political and 
economic reform, but they are more 
closely identified with it than any other- 
group except for the Slovene leaders. 
'I'he Slovenes, however, have been 
chastened and, to a certain extent, 
silenced by their unsuccessful battle over- 
road financing last summer. If the Croats 
could now be similarly discredited, the 
movement for reform would suffer another 
severe, possibly a fatal, setback. And the 
timing is most important here. The 
economic plan for 1971-1975 is now 
coming up for discussion ; the final 
decisions have to be taken by the autumn 
of this year. The plan will lay the 
foundations for Jugoslavia’s future 
development for many years. It will also 
have a decisive influence on the balance 
of political forces in the country. Whoever 
captures the lead now stands a good 
chance of dictating the pace later on. 
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Vfecangetyou 

ready acceptance in 6 key 

South American countries 

When you’ve lived in South Americd as 
long as we have you’re bound to make friends 
with a lot of people. And we’ve made 
a lot of very good ones in sixty years of South 
American Business. 

At The Royal we can give you any busirtess 
help you need . . . provide any international 
banking service. We have well-established 
branches in Argentina, Colombia, Guyana, Peru, 

Venezuela and an affiliate in Brazil. 

And we have correspondent relationships 
with every other country in South America. 

Why don't you give us a call . . . and see how 
helpful we can be! 

ASSETS EXCEED 
TEN BILLION DOLLARS 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Head Office: Montreal, Place Ville Marie 
London: 6 Lothbury, London E.C. 2. 01-606-6633 
2 Cockspur, London S.W. 1. 01-930-7921 
New York: 68 William St, New York 10005 (344-1100) 

Also in Paris, Brussels, Frankfurt, Beirut and Hong Kong. 

Over 1200 offices in Canada and around the world. 



‘*The 

RoSfail? 

Camailai^ 

InteraatiiMiial 

Bank. 
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Czechoslovakia 

Get the answers 
right or get out 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

It was Mr Brezhnev Who suggested, just 
after the invasion of Czechoslovakia, that 
the Czechs would have to reduce the size 
of their unwieldy party. His view 
was that the party should be reduced 
to rather less than half of its 1,600,000 
memliers. The long ** letter ” issued this 
week by the central committee to all party 
members is'clearly a step in this direction. 
The document analyses partv-pnliticjal 
developments during the past ten years 
and, not surprisingly, places the blame for 
the present di.sorder squarely at the door 
of the Dubcek reformers and the “ revjs- 
ionist wing ” and de.scribes Mr Dubcek 
himself as “ the principal (vbstacle to 
consolidation." Members are then given 
precise details as to how they should 
evaluate their own ])ehaviour during the 
past two years when called to a reckoning 
beyfore party committees. 

To retain their party membership it 
will he necessary to convince the investi¬ 
gating committees that they gave no 
.support to the “ revi.sionist" policies, did 
not criticise the Russian invasion, and 
today stand 100 per cent loyally behii’d 
the current party line. This, of course, 
will depend on whether the current line 
a few months hence is that of the 
centrists under Mr Husak or the 
ultras led by the new prime minister, 
Mr Lulxmiir Strougal, and others even 
more extreme than him. 

Shortly after Mr Husak gained control 
of the party last April he denied rumours 
that Mr Strougal was himself after the 
top party post. Since then, however, Mr 
Strougal has been busily broadening his 
power base, particularly in the industrial 
areas of Bohemia and Moravia, at the cost 
not only of the progressives but of Mr 
Husak himself and those who have been 
advocating treading softly over party 
reorganisation and a policy of no 
reprisals against the followers of Mr 
Dubcek. Mr Husak appears to have done 
little to prevent the infiltration of key 
positions by the dogmatists and their 
supporters who are now strongly in 
evidence in all brandies of national life. 

Although Mr Hu.sak managed to bundle 
Mr Dubcek off to Ankara last week before 
the central committee meeting, remarks 
made last weekend hy a party spokesman, 
Mr Havlin, to we.stern journalists suggest 
that tile case against Mr Dubcek is by no 
means closed. Mr Husak repeatedly 
insists that there wiil be no show trials, 
but his voice is becoming increasingly 
isolated. Last week's central committee 
meeting can have left him precious little 
reason to feel satisfied about his present 
position and future prospects. If he con- 
to give way to the conserv^atives 
dli(8ll|t1ibMiiil of any modified reforms, 


particularly in the economic field, will 
be .slight and this could prove disastrous 
for his own position. 

Originally, last week’s icentrkl cbjnmit- 
tee meeting .advertised as intended to 
dealiwitli the ecofuntiy, but after repeated 
pos^nements since Is^t October the 
reorganisation and purging of the party 
turned out to be the, dominant issue. On 
the economic front, ais Mr the 

minister of planning, explained, it is back 
to full centralisation : “ A radical central¬ 
isation is the only means of combating 
economic disaster.'* Mr Hula blamed both 
Novotny and Dubcek for allowing the 
disintegration of the system of cent^sed 
planning “ which shattered and destroyed 
the economy.’’ Federal bodies are to take 
over the direction of planning and 
economic development from various 
national and regional departments ; 
investment and production are to be 
geared more closely, to the requirements 
of the other Communist countries. 

I'his is certainly not what Professor 
Sik and Mr Dubcek had in mind for 
Czechoslovakia’s brighter future, and the 
prescription is unlikely to do much good 
now without a powerful injection of con¬ 
vertible credit for the replacement of 
obs(de.scent capital. But in lieu of oUch 
a credit the Czechs are to get increased 
deliveries of raw materials, machinery and 
cars from the Strict Union, plus quanti¬ 
ties of meat which, as one political leader 
explained, “ the Russians are very 
kindly sending us despite the fact that 
our consumption is higher than the Soviet 
average." 

Nortii Vietnam 

One party, one mind 

SoM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 
This is gening to be a great year for North 
Vietnamese anniversaries—and perhaps 
a bad one for those Americans and South 
Vietnamese who relentlessly contend that 
the communists celebrate every anniver¬ 
sary with extra military effort. The 
eightieth birthday of Ho Chi Minh, the 
centenary of Lenin’s birth, die twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Democratic Republic of (North) Vietnam 
all fall this year. And on February 3rd 
perhaps the most important date of all 
was celebrated in Hanoi—the fortieth 
anniversary of the Vietname.se communist 

party line-up to mark the occasion 
included all the members of the polit- 
bureau except for Le Due Tho, who is in 
Paris, and Pham Hung, who is believed 
to be directing the war in the south. Le 
Duan, as first secretary of the party, held 
the centre of the stage and in a speech 
later broadcast by Hanoi radio lived up 
to his reputation as the most openly 
realistic of North Vietnam’s leaders. 

He had little to say about the war— 
military matters had after all been thor¬ 
oughly dealt with by General Giap and 
others in a series of articles in mid- 




December on the army’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary'. General Giap left few 
strategic stones unturned, but he seeii:ed 
to attach special importance to protecting 
and expanding rural bases, to constant 
attacks and to flexibility. ^Thougb large- 
scale battles were not ruled out, his 
emphasis was on an economical u.se of 
troop.s and the proliability of a long war. 

Le Duan’also gave a warning that the 
war might go on for years. He included 
the customary praise for past victories 
and pre.sent determination* But his chief 
concern on this occa.sioti was tlie develop¬ 
ment of North Vietnam’s economy and 
the consolidation of the party. It was 
in many ways a moderate and cautious 
speech : Hanoi’ij ac'hievements were 
soberly listed, its difficulties were not 
ignored. Agriculture, said Le Duan, had 
“ on the whole remained stable and con¬ 
tinued to develop in some aspects." In 
spite of the past American bombing 
industry' had “ maintained part of its pro¬ 
duction capacity." He admitted that “ the 
material life of our jieople is s’till low," 
but added that “ basically, everyone has 
adequate food and clothing and is cared 
for when sick, and our children have 
access to education.*’ 

I'here a hint of the economic 

policy dispute (fjetween the chairman of 
the standing committee of the National 
Assembly, Truong Chinh, and Le Duan 
—niarxist-leninist orthodoxy versus 
increased production even at the expense 
of ideological purity. Le Duan empha¬ 
sised that the technical revollition takes 
priority over the other two revolutions 
in North Vietnam’s favourite slogan : 
the organisation of labour and ideology. 
It is a priority with which Truong Chinh 
might not agree. 

Control ewer party onjanisation is Le 
Duan’s trump card in any power struggle 
among Hanoi’s leaders. There has already 
been speculation that he has had to face 
opposition from soni^ cadres—primarily 
from supporters of Truong Chinh, but 
perhaps also from younger officials who 
are influenced by liberal ideas picked up 
in eastern Europe and are anxious for 
peace. Le Duan appealed to all such dis¬ 
senters for a renewed pledge to carry out 
Uncle Ho’s teaching " to make our party 
he all the time of one mind and one mind 
only." 
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Mothercare-Europe's fastest growing baby 

IBM is helping her to grow 
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IBM United Kingdom 
Limited, 389 Chiswick 
High Hoad, London W.4. 




All around Europe, Mothercarc’s clientele is 
growing fast - in every way. Jr consists of children 
from minus nine months to plus live years - all over 
Britain (in 110 shops), and now, thanks to Mother- 
care’s export enterprise, in Austria, Denmark, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland as 
well. Since staj^ting in 1961, Mothercare have 
aimed to provide everything their young cus¬ 
tomers (and their mt^tbers) could require, all at 
one shop - backed up by exceptional service and 
value for money. Result: their business is growing 
as fast as their customers - with IBM’s help. 

Mothercare have no warehouses or local offices. 
Every shop - at home and overseas - is controlled 
from their Watford headquarters, and stocked 
direct from the manufacturers. Such a high degree 
of centralisation calls for maximum efficiency and 
very close integration - which Mothercare achieve 
through their use of IBM. 

Ian Chapman is the IBM salesman who works 
closely with Mothercare. He has helped plan and 
develop a fully integrated system which takes m 
every aspect of the company’s operations. Sales 
records, stock control, orders to manufaaurers, 
and sales forecasts for Mothercare’s entire Euro¬ 
pean operation, plus such usual functions as 
salaries and accounting, are all handled by 
Mothercarc’s IBM installation at Watford. 

Mothercare believe that no other company in 
Briuin - perhaps in the world - makes such inten¬ 
sive use of an IBM computer as they do, and point 
proudly to their phenomenal growth record in 
Britain and abroad as the result. Ian Chapman 
would happily agrw. He intends to see that the 
fruitful partnership between Mothercare and 
IBM goes on from strength to strength - and that 
Mothercare grow as fast as their clientele. 
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IBM*s fan Chapman wiih ayoiuhftdautomtr in tht eompuur room ofMothtrjcareU Watford headquarwi. 
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Cfuett. Peabody Br Co., Inr 

JOHN T. MADDEN 
New York 

BIRNY MASON, JR. 

Chairman of tha.Board, 

Union Carbide Corporation 
R. E. M 0 NEILL.JR. 

Choirman of the Board 

EUGENE 8. NORTHROP 

Vice Chatrmon of the Board 

ROBERT G. PAGE 

Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation 
RICHARD 8. REYNOLDS. JR. 

Chairman of the Board, 

Reynolds Metals Company 

ROBERT W. SARNOFF 

Chafrmon. I^aidant and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

RCA Corporation 

CHARLES J. STEWART 

Neiv York 

LYNN A. TOWNSEND 

Choirman of the Board. 

Chrysier Corporation 

GEORGE G. WALKER 
Nisw York 

i:^Ubbiiwetbnhau 

Director, 

fCrdJtco Corporation 
GEORGE G.ZIPF 
President aad Chlef Executive OFicar. 

The Babcock b Wilcox Compony 


Consolidated Statement of Condition, December 31,1969 

ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks. $ 3,448,140.448 

U. S. Government Obligations. 412.928,054 

Obligations of States and Political Subdivisions.. 495,60^601 

Other Securities. 38,824.434 

Loans. 6,976.395.231 

Banking Premises and Equipment. 100;663^04 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 354.028.878 

Accrued Interest and Other Assets. 138,696,966 

Total. $11,905,281,116 

LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits. $ 6.825.395,528 

Savings Deposits. 781,052il24 

Other Time Deposits. 967,517,336 

Deposits in Overseas Branches. 1,670,540,365 

Total Deposits. 10,444,505,353 

Borrowed Funds .. 264,100,000 

Acceptances. 359,737,008 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 61,195,221 

Dividend Payable . 9,800.000 

Other Liabilities. 9,368,640 

Unearned Income . 29,862,11 3 

Total Liabilities. 11,178,568,335 

RESERVE FOR POSSIBLE LOAN LOSSES. 156,772. 915 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Stock ($15 Par Value) 

Authorized—14,000,000 shares 

Outstanding-14,000,000 shares . 210,000,000 

Surplus . 290,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 129,939,866 

Total Capital Accounts. 629,939,666 

Total. $11,965,261,116 

carried at $923,387,234 were pledged for various purposrs 
as required or permitted by law. 

InteraaGonal Division: 350 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
London Branches: 

City, 6 Lombard St., E.C. 3 * Grosvenor Square, 88 Brook St., W. 1 

FrankfurLBrsneh: Bockenheimer Landttraate 51-BS 
RsprsMiitative Offices: 

Banskok, Baimt, Breasals, Buanos Aires, Caracas, Lima, Madrid, 

M^la, Maxloa City, Paris, Rome, Sio Paulo, Tokyo 

Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
rnnorpomted with Limited I.inblllty in IJ.S A 
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THE WORLD 


American Surv^ 


Full up with priorities 


Washington, DC 


The Nixon Administration's first budget 
and first economic report to Congress 
have l)een eagerly awaited and they are 
anything but disappointing in the 
information and choices that they dis¬ 
close. They reveal decisions—and an 
economic strategy—of great immediate 
importance ; in addition to these the two 
surv’cys endeavour—the first time this 
has been done by any American govern¬ 
ment—to set out the economic Umndar- 
ies that will limit the country’s choices 
for five years ahead. 

Never, in a sense, has economics been 
so clearly the “ dismal science.’* In con¬ 
trast with the optimism of the Kennedy- 


Johnson Democrats of the 1960s, and 
with the quietism of the Eisenhower 
Republicans of the iq^os, the Nixon 
documents recognise that to solve the 
countr>'’s problems would make enonnous 
and unsatisfiable demands on the federal 
budget and on the national output, con¬ 
cluding (in the economic report): 

The existing, visible and strongly supponerl 
claims already rxhaiisr dir national oiitpni 
for some years ahead . . . Dir basic lesson 
of the estimates is that the country is already 
at a point where, despite prospective rapid 
growth of output, a d'*ci.sion to satisfy an 
existing claim on a larger .scale or to satisfy 
a new claim will require giving up soiri<‘- 
thing on which people are already counting 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

Budget forecast 

billion current $ 



1969 1970 1971 1975 


Fiscal years ending June 30th 

The budget projections for 1975 allow 
for a deplining rate of inflation in the 
next two years, followed by relatively 
stable prices. The rise in revenue is 
the result of growth in the gross 
national product, not of changes in 
taxation. The rise In expenditure is the 
result of unavoidable increases in the 
cost of existing programmes and in 
those of new programmes proposed 
in the 1971 budget. Unless there are 
changes In the patterns of spending or 
taxation, the funds available for new 
outlays or for tax reduction will amount 
to only $22 billion in the 1975 fiscal 
year. 

The CEA's projection of the gnp 
assumes unemployment at a rate^ of 
3.8 per cent of the labour force, an 
annual grovyth of 1.75 par cent in that 
force and ap increase of 2.8 per cant 
in output f man-hour worked. Until 


GNP forecast 

billion 1969$ 

12501- 


750 


500 f— 


250 h- 







PERSONAL 

^-CONSUMPTION 

EXPENDITURES 




STATE & LOCAL 

r GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASES 

FEDERAL 
Ij- GOVERNMENT 


PURCHASES 


1969 1972 1975 

Calendar years ending Dec 31st 


1972 it is presumed that the gnp will 
be running at less than its full potential, 
because of anti-inflationary policies, 
but after that the projection is for a 
growth of about 4.3 per cent a year 
in real terms. The claims are projected 
on the basis of existing and proposed 
government programmes and of the 
usual behaviour of consumers and 
businessmen. If—a big if—these 
underlying assumptions are correct, 
even by 1975 there will be only an 
extra $12 billion a year of gnp avail¬ 
able for the satisfaction of new claims. 


This i.s supported with ^ specific figures, 
covering each of the next five years. 

If the background is glum, decisions 
have none the less been made. The Presi¬ 
dent said in his budget message, with a 
good deal of justification, that he has 
liegun “ the necessary' task of re-ordering 
the national priorities.” It is perhaps only 
slightly unfair to suggest that a future 
hi.<?torian might translate tliis as the 
beginning of a return to American isola¬ 
tionism. A reduction of .spending on 
defence, wliich is the essence of the re¬ 
ordering of priorities, is a decision to 
care a little less alxjut the rest of the 
world—including, (>f course, Vietnam. 
For the first time since 1950 rnoie i.s 
being spent on ” human resources ” (41 
per cent of the total) than on defence 
(^6 per cent). The expenditure side of 
the budget for the 1971 fiscal year, 
beginning next July, can be summarised 
in five points ; 

1. Military spending, despite the impact 
of inflation, is down $5 billion from the 
current 1970 fiscal year and nearly 
$10 billion from the last Johnson budget 
only a year ago. A go^ part of this 
comes from the gradual withdrawal from 
Vielnaiii. But the reduction also reflects 
what is claimed to be ” the most compre¬ 
hensive review ever made ” of what is 
needed for the country’s security and its 
foreign commitments, a decision to let 
allies provide more of their own defence 
and a companion decision gradually to 
reduce America’s “ general purpo.se ” 
forces. In parallel is a reduction of nearly 
$800 million in the same time span in 
the space effort, with Mars put off into 
the indefinite future. 

2. File annoyingly “ uncontrollable ” 
items in the budget—social security, ex- 
servicenicn’s benefits, health care for the 
aged, public assistance grants to the 
states, interest on the public debt—are 
up by an unavoidable $7.2 billion. 

3. The new Administration has combed 
over the past and has proposed 40-odd 
rcdurtifins in government expenditure, 
ranging from State Department cultural 
exhibits to ancient and unneeded agri¬ 
cultural and exservicemen’s benefits. Some 
of these reductions depend on Congress 
and .some do not. The major innovation 
is a proposed sale of $7f)0 million worth 
of excess supplies out of the $9 billion 
worth of metals and other materials in 
the strategic stockpile. But the stunning 
thing alx>ut the whole effort is that it 
produced savings of only $2.1 billion in 
a total budget of $200.8 billion. 

4. There are no important new taxes. 
The surcharge on income taxes is to be 
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allowed to expire on June ;{oth. The 
budget is more credible than its preeWces- 
sors in that it projects a surplus that is 
not dependent on uiifKipular tax action 
by Congress. I'his was the purpose of the 
last agonising revisions. 

5. 7 'he President has set out the 
directions in which government expendi¬ 
tures are to expand now and in the 
future. While there are many smaller 
increases, ranging from family planning 
to rural housing and the training of more 
doctors, the seven areas of major growth, 
most of them previously announced, are 
clearly laid out ; reform of the welfare 
system in the direction of universal 
income maintenance for poor families ; 
sharing of federal revenues witli the 
states ; a major attack ()n pollution, with 
a .specific programme for clean water, 
a matter about which enough is known 
for it to be possible-to do something big 
in dollar terms ; a doubling of tlie federal 
governnient'.s help trj the states to 
strengthen law enforcement and the 
attack on crime ; a major increase and 
refomi in the federal government's pro¬ 
gramme for training manpower, partlv 
with an eye to helping the disadvan¬ 
taged : a large increase in federal funds 
to solve the tw'o most acute transport 
problems—mass transit in the cities and 
congestion on the airways ; and a big 
jump m food a.ssistance for the hungry. 

Several things can be said about this 
list. For the hrst time a governmeiil in 
Washington has said wlial its priorities 
will cost in the long run. TJiis package, 
a.s.suniing that it is all enacted, will cost 
only billion in the forthcoming fi.scal 
vear. Hut the liudget document .says 
forthrightly—not in fine print—tliat it 
will cost $18 billion in the I97f) fi.scal 
vear, <ir only four years from raw. It is 
worth noting what is left off the list. 
Perhaps the most prominent omission, 
though mentioned least, is assistance for 
poor countries, although tlie President 
does plan an increase in American support 
for the World Bank and other multi¬ 
national institutions. Education is missing, 
too ; aid from the federal governirrcnt will 
rise modestly again, but the liiidget says 
that much of what has been tried in the 
past simply has not worked and that it 
might be liest to fimi out first what does 
work, 

I'hr projected budget surplus of $i.;j 
billion—nearly invisible in an economy 
that will .soon reach a gross national pro¬ 
duct of $i trillion a vear—precarious, 
based a.s it is on estimates and on 
some congre.ssional co-operation. It also 
has its share of “ gimmicks," .such as an 
environmental financing authority to 
pay for part of the water pollution pro¬ 
gramme without the cost sliowing up in 
the budget itself. But on the whole, this 
budget is probably more credible than 
other ree'ent ones. If it is scarcely an 
instrument of ma.ssive fiscal restraint, it 
is not a disguised or unconscious instru¬ 
ment of fiscal expansion, as has liappencd 
so Aften since 1965. The gnwth in total 
outlays is the smallest since 1984. Thus, 
in the budget should l>e just 


barely sufficient to convinc.e the Federal 
Reserve Board, the central bank, that 
the executive branch of government has 
niade a pretty good try at being respons- 
iWe, given the decision that it was jficjpe- 
less even to try to get Congress to raise 
taxes on any substantial scale. 

'Fhis gets to the heart of the economic 
strategy as laid out in the economic 
report of tlie President and his Council 
of Economic Advisers (details are given 
in Business Brief page 56). As far as 
the first half of the year is concerned, 
savs the report, “ the path of tlie economy 
... is already largely determined." It 
will be a flat path, with es.sentially no 
growth, which means that there will he 
tliree quarter-years in all of sluggish out¬ 
put. But in the second half of 1970 
“ moderate" expansion can and should 
be resumed, because by lliat time out¬ 
put will be well below the economy's 
potential and such a grip gap places 
a downward pressure on the rate, of infla¬ 
tion." I'he CEA continues : 

Thus in the second half ol Kjjn a 
rnoderaiely more rapid rise of money 
demand, bringing about an increase of real 
output, would be consistent with a further 
reduction .of the rale of inflation . . A 
moderately larger increase in demand \\-ould 
call forth mainly an increase in real outpui, 
iu>t in the price level. . . . 

The growth of gnp has already been slowed 
to a rate which, although temporarily neces¬ 
sary, is lower than needs to be susiaineil 
for long in order to achieve signilicani 
disinflation. Therefore we can tolerate a 
moderate rise in the rales of incrra.se of 
gnp and of real output without reviving 
inflation and should have .such a ri.se in 
order to avoid mouniing unemployment. 

The independent Federal Reserve 
System and the money supply are to be 
the instruments of the “ go ” phase of 
what seems to lie, at least on the surface, 
a suspiciously “stop-go" policy, though 
the idea is explicity disavowed for the 
longer term. In his portion of the 
economic report the President .spoke 
ominously of “ overly long and overly 
severe (monetary) restraint” and, on the 
occasion of swearing in the first new 
rliairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
in. 19 years, Mr Arthur Bums, Mr Nixon 
referred jokingly to the sustained applau.se 
as “ an advance vote of approval for more 
money and lower interest rates." More 
seriously, the economic report notes the 
normal lags and .suggests, without quite 
saying so, that a strategy of resumed 
expan.sion of the economy in the second 
half requirc.s .some relaxation of monetary 
restraint almost immediately. 'There is no 
reason to believe that Mr Burns di.sagrees. 
But undoubtedly he also agrees that a 
switch in policy “ does not mean a return 
to the rates of monetary expansion of 
1967 and 1968," to cite the economic 
report again ; those r^tes are widely 
regarded as among the main culprits in 
the recent inflation. 

There is no doubt that the underlying 
strategy—provided that the Federal 
Re.serve will go along with it—represents 
a gamble. In the early 1960s a similar 
poiicv of expanskin of demand when the 


economy was operating below its poten¬ 
tial worked well without reviving infla¬ 
tion ; but the gap between output and 
potential was much larger then. Yet Mr 
Nixon said, in effect, that there was no 
real alternative—and the outside world 
may be forgiven a sigh of relief : 

A danger we must consider is that the 
moderate and necessary slowdown may 
become more severe. The highly restrictive 
stance of monetary policy is one reason 
for considering this possibility. Moreover, 
there is a question whether the real rate 
of output can long remain essentially flat 
without more adverse loiisequentes than 
we have si) far experienced. Until now, 
the unemployment rate has remained low, 
partly hecause employers have retained 
workers despite growing signs of sluggishness 
in sales. However, they may be unwilling t<i 
do this for long with profits slirinking. 

The way to minimize this danger is 
to permit giowth in demand to resume in 
•the second half of the year. But, said the 
President, with an eye to the Federal 
Reserve, “ a nece.ssary condition for doing 
this is to keep the federal budget in 
balance in the coming fiscal year." 'I'lius 
(lid monetary policy and the money 
supply return, quietly, to an ascendancy 
they have not had since the 1920s. What¬ 
ever else may he said, the budget and 
economic report make it unmistakably 
clear that the United States has a new 
and different Administration. Long-range 
p)laniiing and feeding the poor on one 
hand ; balanced budgets and emphasi.^ 
on the money supply on the other : it 
makes one wonder at the meaning of 
“ conser\'ativc," let alone “ Republic'an." 

Strike suspended... 


7 he s?pectre of a national railway shut¬ 
down, which chilled Americans this week, 
is the creation of rank and file members 
of the Sheet Metal Workers Union—a 
mere handful of men. It is the old story 
of “ for want nf a nail the .shoe was lost." 
Bccau.se the four shop-craft unions had 
agreed to stand together, a very generous 
wage award was rejected when the sheet 



Hr wss soon off tho picket line 
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:2®V" TURNER & NEMAIX. LIMITED 


STEADY GROWTH CONTINUES 


Points from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr R, M. Bateman 

Home trading profit up by 10%, overseas down by 6% 

Good results at home achieved despite low demand from building and construction industries and labour shortage 
at some factories 

Nearly 30% jump in direct exports from United Kingdom 

Exports €20,500,000, a new record; increased by £4,545.000 

Prospects of further growth in turnover and profit 

World demand for asbestos products continues to expand. Interests m other fields are substantial, growing and mainly in 
growth industries. Some increase in total profits is expected this year 

Two Queen's Awards for Industry 1969 

Ferodo honoured for technological innovation in friction material for disc brakes, Deeglas Fibres for increasing 
export sales 

Annual capital expenditure approaches £6,000,000 

Liquid resources and facilities for finance fully adequate to ensure that no profitable opportunities for capital expenditure 
need be missed 

Damaging effects of taxation and Rhodesian policies 

Money owing by Government in respect of S E.T., regional employment premium and othe^ non-trading items exceeded 
£2,500,000. High price to stockholders of cut-off from Rhodesia and replacing Rhodesian asbestos for manufacturing 
subsidiaries 

Monopolies Commission investigates asbestos operations 

As the largest United Kingdom company interested in asbestos and asbestos products, T & N will be involved in much 
extra work for a long time. It has no reason to expect an adverse report 

Expansion in Board 

The Board now consists of eleven directors. Ages of the nine executive directors range from 59 to 41, the average 
being 49 

Personnsl's contribution to performancs 

Loyal service in a difficult year from all personnel Management performance better than ever 



Salient figures from consolidated accounts 

Year ended 30th Sdt>tember 


Sales to third parties . 

Direct exports from U.K . .. .. 

Trading profit . 

Profit before taxation . 

Profit after taxation . 

Retained in the business. 

Fixed assets and long term investments. 

Current assets less liabilities and provisions 


_ 1 969 _ 1 968 

..£113,271,000 £101.994,000 

.. 20,537,000 . 15,992,000 

.. 12,024,000 . 11,573,000 

12,516,000 12.318,000 

7,362,000 ... 7,046.000 

568,000 . 696,000 

67,418,000 . 66.190,000 

36,164,000 . 35,681,000 


NOTE 7h» Bceounu ot Rhodt»i»n antiBattarn Ntgarian aubakfiwfaa arm axcludad 
Dividend; Final dividend of 7% on Issued Ordinary Stock recommended, making, with tnterim already paid, 10|% this year as last 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at the Chartered Accountants' Hall, Manchester, on 26th February 1970. 


TURNER & NE WAUL LIMITED 

mrnkmMmrnmwoaklncgmpQghmmmtmHmtmmaaatHa 

Turners Asbestoi Cement Co Ltd • Turner Brothers Asbestos Co Ltd ■ Ferodo Ltd < Newells Insulation ft Chemical Co Ltd British industrial Plastics Ltd • Engineering Components Ltd 
J Wllobeits Ltd • Stiltite Products Ltd ■ Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd • Turners Asbestos Cement (Nl) Ltd and 17 ovareees mining and menufactoring companiea 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 

Consolidated Statement of Condition December 31,1969 



Assets 

Cash and duefrom banks 
United States treasury securities 
Obligations of states and political subdivisions 
Other securities 
Trading account securities 
Federal funds sold and securities purchased 
under agreements to resell 
Loans 

Direct lease equipment 
Bank premises and equipment 
Accrued income receivable 
Customers' acceptance liability 
Other assets 

Total assets 


$1,387,959,000 

295,673,000 

580,337,000 

67,442,000 

136,322,000 


81,894,000 

4,186,923,000 

40,618.000 

178,742.000 

63,207,000 

48,203,000 

5,081,000 

$7,072,401,000 


Liabilities and Capital 

Deposits—head office 
Demand deposits 

Time deposits 
Savings passbook deposits 
Other savings-type deposits 
Other time deposits 
Total time deposits 


$2,674,813,000 

$774,533,000 

574,414,000 

357,920,000 

$1,706,867,000 


Total deposits—head office 

Deposits—overseas branches and consolidated subsidiaries 
Total deposits 


$4,381,680,000 

1.431,424,000 

$5,813,104,000 


Federal funds purchased and securities 
sold under agreements to repurchase 
Funds borrowed 
Acceptances outstanding 
Unearned discount 
Other liabilities 

Total liabilities 

Reserve for bad debts 

Capital stock—common $20.00 par value 

1969 

No. of shares authorized 10,042,910 

No. of shares outstanding 10,042,910 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 
Reserved for contingencies 

Total capital 


256,199.000 

135.377.000 

48,499,000 

15,465,000 

136,267,000 

$6,404,911,000 

$97,175,000 

$200,858,000 

1968 

10,500,000 

10 , 000,000 

236,023,000 

28,582.000 

104.852.000 

$570,315,000 


Total liabilities, valuation reserve and capital $7,072,401,000 

Figures for overseas branches are as of Deeembar S3, 19SS. 

Assets earned in the Consolidated Statement of Condition at $822,342,000 on December 31.1080 ware 
pledged to secure United States government and other public deposits, trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


London Broneb 

1 Royaf Eiclionit Buildmfn, E.C 3. 


Frankfurt Branch 
N«ut Mainnr StrauoSl 


OSuoMorf Bronch BrucMli Branch 

Hainrich'tWino* Allat 33 40 Avanua das Arts 


Milan Branch Panama Branch Parli Branch 

ViaBrolatloIJ PO Boa 1768Panama).Panama (0pansl970) 


MailcoCityOfnca 
Pasao da la Rtforma 379 


^ Tha First National Bank of Chtcaio(Labanon) Far East Oflica-Tokyo 
S.A.L. P.O. Boa 1679,69 Riad Solh Si, Boirut «?9Chtyoda Building. Mim 


Firat Chlcofo Intornatlonal Bonfclni Corporation 
onouchi 1790 A vonuo of tho Amarlcos, No «r York 


Doard of Directors 

THOMAS G. AYERS 
Prooidont, 

Commonwoalth Ediaon 
Company 

EDWARD F. BLETTNER 

Vico Chairman of the Board 
.K>SEPHL. BLOCK 
Chairman, 

ExacutlvaCemmittoo. 

Inland Stool Company 
GAYLORD DONNELLEY 

Chairman of tha Board. 

R. R. Oonnellay A Sons 
Company 
JOHNE. DRICK 
Praaident 

GAYLORD A. FREEMAN. JR. 

Chairman of tha Board 
WILLIAM B. GRAHAM 
Prasident, 

Baxter Laboratorloa, Inc. 

JOHN O. GRAY 
Prasident, 

Hart Schaff nor A Marx 
ROBERT P. GWINN 
Prasident. 

Sunbeam Corporation 
BEN W. HEINEMAN 
Prasident. 

Northwest Industries, Inc. 
ROBERT S.INGERSOLL 
Chairman, 

Borg-Warner Corporation 
HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 
Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 
BROOKS McCORMICK 
Preeident, 

International Harvester 
Company 
LOUIS W.MENK 
Preaident, 

Northern Pacific 
Railway Company 
GORDON M. METCALF 

Chairman of tha Board, 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
JAMES F. OATES. JR. 

Director. 

The Equitable 
Ufa Aoiurance 
Society of the United btateo 
PETER G. PETERSON 

Chairman of the Board, 

Bell A Howell Company 
WILLIAM WOOD PRINCE 
President, 

F.H.PrinceACo..lnc. 

GERALDA.SIVAGE 

President. 

Marohall Field A Company 
ROBERT D. STUART, JR. 

Prosidant. 

The Quaker Oats Company 
JOHNE. SWEARINGEN 

Chairman of the Board. 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 

CHARLES R WALGREEN, JR. 
Chairman of the Board, 
Walgreen Co. 

GEORGE B. YOUNG 
Attorney 

HONORARY DIRECTORS 

JAMESB.FORGAN 

Former Vice Chairman 
of Ihs Board 

WALTER M.HEYMANN 

Formar Vico Chairman 
of tha Beard 

HERBERT V. PROOHNOW 
Former President 


MtmSer FsOerOf OeuMlI InSwrMCO Corporatian 
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metal workers would not go along. Since 
early November the President's powers to 
stave off strikes, under the Railway Labour 
Act, have been exhausted. When desultory 
negotiations brought a settlement no 
closer, the four unions decided to show 
a bit of muscle ; they called a strike 
against the wealthy Union Pacific Rail¬ 
road. By itself, this would have caused 
no emergency. But the railways, also 
hound together, responded with a threat 
to close down the whole railway system— 
a step which would have intolerable conse¬ 
quences for the entire economy. 

A ten days’ respite, until February loth, 
was provided by the courts, which issued 
a restraining order against both the strike 
at Union Pacific and the threatened lock¬ 
out. At present the Secretary of Labour is 
doing all in his power to bring the two 
sides logetlier. He may succeed. It is the 
great vice of the Railway Labour Act that 
it positively discourages genuine collective 
bargaining ; this does not begin until the 
1 ith hour. If no agreement is reached, 
however, President Nixon will almost cer¬ 
tainly have to ask Congress for legislation 
to keep the railways running. This is 
what President Johnson had to do in 1967 
when the same unions presented him with 
a similar emergency. • 

The .shopenaft unions are not necessarily 
more wicked than others. What makes 
them restless is that skilled fitters and 
machinists who work for otlier industries 
—the bus lines and the airlines—are paid 
u'p to $6 an hour while those who work 
for the railways have been earning $3.60 
an hour. As it happens, however, the 
objections of the sheet metal workers 
were not to the size of the wage increase 
which they were offered but to the insist¬ 
ence of a pre.sidential board that in return 
the railways should be allowed a bit more 
freedom to switch craft workers around. 
'Fhe sheet metal men, the least skilled and 
most frightened of change, saw this as 
the first step towards the creation of a 
body of “ general mechanics.” 

Whatever their reason.s, however, the 
sheet metal workers are making it increas¬ 
ingly likely that Congress may listen when 
President Nixon asks it (as he apparently 
intends to do) to give him stronger powers 
against strikes which cause national emer¬ 
gencies. 


... and strike over 


The General Electric Company, America’s 
fourth largest manufacturing hnii and its 
toughest, has been tamed, after a strike 
which lasted 14 weeks, the longest in its 
history. The wage settlement which ended 
the strike provided for an increase of 
about 7 per cent a year over 40 months ; 
it was sufficiently moderate, by present- 
day standards, to allow the Administration 
to hope that it would not give one more 
whirl to the spiral of w^e increases. 
Nevertheless the trade unions involved 
won substantially more than G£ had 
offered at first a^ this was an historic 



They were on the picket tine for months 


victory. For years it has been GE’s policy 
to make a reasonably generous initial 
offer and not to budge from it—a “ take 
it or leave it ” approach (called Boul- 
warisni for the company executive who 
invented it) which the unions detested 
and weie determined to end. 

Because the various unions in the com¬ 
pany's plants were split—indeed for a 
long time the two main ones were at 
daggers drawn-^GE had always had 
things its own way. But last autuznn a 
grand coalition of 14 unions was formed 
with the goal forcing GE to negotiate ; 
inevitably it was called a holy war. The 
coalition liad the support of the jVationaJ 
Labour Relations Board and of a Circuit 
Court, both of wliicli called Boulwarisin 
an unfair labour practice. It also had the 
support of the American Federation of 
Labour and Congres.s of Industrial Organ¬ 
isations. This was the first time in over 
30 years that the national labour group 
had led a boycott of a company’s pro¬ 
ducts. This may not have been notably 
successful in cutting GE’s sales, but the 
strike was ; production has been running 
at under 30 per cent of nomial. And 
working for the unions was the men's 
insistence on protection against future 
inflation. GE Ihid not wanted to commit 
itself to wage increases in the later years 
of the contract, but it had to climb down 
and promise substantial compensation 
against rises in the cost of living if these 
occur. 

Throughout the strike the Administra¬ 
tion kept to its promise not to interfere. 
But with the threat of power shortages 
to come (GE is one of the only two 
American manufacturers of heavy generat¬ 
ing equipment) the time when this 
h^nds-off policy would have had to be 
abandoned was approaching^ G£ has not 
made a bad bRxgain ip buying labour 
peace until May, 1973. I'hougb the 
workers’ gains were nothing special, 
members of the two unions involved have 
now ratified the contract, fortified by die 
conviction that, at a C£ executive said, 

“ Boulwarism no longer works.” 


Space slowdown 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

If the Bureau of the Budget had got its 
way, almost the whole of the American 
manned space programme would have 
been wound up, the centres diamantled 
and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration’s work reduced to small- 
scale fiddling with unmanned satellites 
and some discouraged doodles on the 
drawing board. It is not dear how close 
run it has been, but Nasa asked for $4.1 
billion in 1971, $400 million more than 
it got this year, and has settled 
instead for $3.3 billion, its lowest authoris¬ 
ation for seven years but enough to hold 
the bones of the space piogramnie 
together, if not particularly well fleshed. 

A major part of the bureau’s job is to 
force governmental agencies to justify 
their naturally inflated estimates of how 
much money they need ; the final gap 
usually has to be closed by the President 
himself, on the basis of competing needs. 
And in spite of the domestic social pres¬ 
sures Nasa is now getting more than 
budget officials wanted it to have when 
they suggested earlier in the winter 
that nux>n shots be reduced to one a year 
and when they questioned the pertinence 
of .sonic of the .scientific work planned 
for those flights. Fliis was a tactical 
mistake ; it invited, and got, the inevit¬ 
able, venom-tipped reply tJiat Nasa and 
the scientists who advised it were better 
judges of that than the Bureau of the 
Budget and gave Nasa\s head Dr Thomas 
Paine, a chance to switch from the 
defensive to the offensive. The success of 
the Apollo 12 flight at afxiut the time 
these exchanges were made also helped. 

Had Apollo flights been cut to one a 
year, it would have meant the end of the 
American space programme in its present 
form, the sacking of many more than the 
50,000 men that are expected to leave 
this year as a result of the present, 
truncated programme and the disintegra¬ 
tion of the whole jnanned flight organisa¬ 
tion. At two manned flights a year, which 
is what Nasa has managed to extract 
from the negotiations, it is possible to 
keep a reasonably efficient framework 
intact. Also surviving and still tolerably 
healthy is the space shuttle programme 
and much of die necessarily very prelimi¬ 
nary space station work thkt goes with 
it. I'here have even been some unexpected 
bonuses, like the generous allocation of 
funds for earth-surveying satellites. 

The two serious casualties arc the 
programme to land an unmanned 
vehicle <m Mats, elowitd down for another 
couple at yean^ and the building of more 
big Saturn rockets. The closing of some 
laboratories was fiercely opposed, partic¬ 
ularly that of Senator Kennedy’s pet, 
the Electronics Research Centre in Cam- 
brid^, Massachusetts, but was not, if the 
truth we|e known, seriously regretted by 
Nasa, Of the Saturns those already 
ordered are almost all built, which means 
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that pfoduciion teams at the faqturies 
will he prog7e!isivel> diNbancied during 
the year, and transferred to other'-work. 
There are signs that Nasa is fairly scriou.dy 
disturl)ed at this ; from a scientific point 
of view it can be argued that the future of 
space lies now with die mass launching 
of teams of a dozen or more engineers by 
way of a space shuttle and that the value 
of the touch-and-go exploration that three 
Apollo astronauts can do in a few hours 
on the moon has been more or Jess 
exhausted. But even without budgetary 
constraints, it will be not far off 197B 
behrre Nasa can get a .^pace shuttle 
designed, tested and working. And at any 
moment the Russians may launch their 
huge new «space rocket, which will in any 
case dwarf the Saturn hut will leave the 
Americans looking like poor relation^ if 
they have no more Saturns. In the mean¬ 
time Dr Paine, who emerges as a more 
formidable in-fightet than his outwardly 
rather muted style of leadership might 
suggest, has rec eivcd, Ciongicss always per¬ 
mitting, just rnougli to hold on i>y his 
thumb-nails. 

Legal lynching? 

If the American authorities want to stir 
up sympathy for the Black Panthers, they 
have gone the right way nboiii it. 
Members of the tiny (under ;t,ooo strong) 
organisation of black extremists do noi 
.seek martyrdom—they see themselves as 
a fighting force—but they feel that 
every evidence of oppression convinces 
more people that society is unjust. This 

certainly how it has worked in (Chicago 
and in New York City, where 16 of the 22 
Panthers charged with conspiring to blow 
up department stores and other public 
place.s (including the Bronx Botanical 
(iarden.s) went on trial this week. Mostly 
destitute teenagers, they have been kepi 
in jail since April 2nd, in lieu of bail 
which was .so high—$100,000 in ten of 
the cases—that it amounted to preventive 
detention. 

At least so clergymen argued when an 


Episcopaliao apd a Pre^b^rian church 
collected nearly half of the' bail needed 
to iielease one of the two women defen¬ 
dants (^e Panthers thentielves rai^d the 
rent). ^ two congregations are trying 
to miottgage theff church property to raise 
the $ I .million or so needed to free the 
other Panthers. Mrs Leonard Bernstein^ 
the wife of the copdtic^r and a great 
supporter of: causes,, has also been busy 
gathering oemtributions from her friends. 

The New York Times is scornful of 
such Romanticising" of extrenpsts by 
residents on Park Avenue. But estcessive 
bail IS .specifically prohibited by the Con¬ 
stitution and there ij» the question of the 
extent to which the defence has also 
been hampered because for the first eight 
rnontliA the Panthers were kept in seven 
separate jail.s. At last they are in a single 
unit, where they can discuss with their 
lawyers their joint defence against the 
cl large of conspiracy. 

It IS not only whitCN who have l)een 
driven by tlic government’s tactics to back 
the Panthers. Dr Abernathy, Dr Martin 
Luther King’s successor as head of the 
Southern Oliristian Leadership Con¬ 
ference, says that he is “ giving all possible 
moral and material support ’’ to them ; 
he is afraid that, if the methods used 
against the Panthers arc successful, they 
may be turned against innocent organisa¬ 
tions. The black middle class has been 
frightened by the Panthers' talk of 
revolutirm, their gnns and their war with 
the police. But among poor blacks the 
Panthers are admired for their pride (in 
New York they refused to plead eithei 
guilty or not guilty), their militance and 
their good works -'-serv'ing hot breakfasts 
(and Panther propaganda) to poor 
children and running drug pedlars off 
tlie streets. In Chicago black bitterness 
over the killing of two Panther leaders 
has increa.sed since a coroners' jury ruled 
that the police action was justified. The 
seven Panther survivors of the raid have 
now been charged with attempted murder 
(no policeman was more than scratched). 

None of the defendants, however, was 
willing to testify at the inquest and the 
jury had to decide on the ba.sis of police 



evidence alone. With a number of other 
inquiries going on (including one by a 
citizens’ group which embraces a former 
Attorney General, Mr Ramsey Clark, and 
a former Supreme Court Justice, Mr 
Arthur Goldberg), answer^ may vet be 
found to the purzling questions which 
remain, particularly about who started 
the shooting. 


Fattening the 
feeders 


The (.livil Aeronautics Board’s threat to 
cut domestic air fares was basically a 
holding operation, an effort to reduce the 
.subsidies paid to local airlines and to liead 
off another general round of increases in 
fares. In any case these will now have 
to wait until the hoard completes the 
full-scale investigation of the fare struc¬ 
ture which was announced as part of last 
weekend's confrontation. 

When the CAB permitted an increase in 
air fares last autumn it stipulated that 
the 11 long-distance (trunk) airlines, 
whicli serve large cities, must work out 
a new and moie generous system for 
sharing revenues from jijint service.s with 
the nine local (feeder) airlines wliich 
provide flights connecting smaller towns 
with the big airports. The CAB considers 
these regional serv'ices essential if air travel 
is to become as popular as the board would 
like. It has been prepared to subsidise 
them for this reason. Last autumn’s 
stipulation was intended to lcs.sen the 
need h>r subsidies by fattening up the 
income of the feeder lines. 

'Lhe deadline for a voluntary agreement 
between the two groups was January ‘Jist. 
When there was no sign of one being 
concluded in time, the CAB announced 
that it would withdraw the latest increases 
in fares altogether unless the trunk lines 
agreed to .share on the basis acceptable 
to the local carriers. Faced with falling 
profits as a result of rising costs and 
disappointing growth in traffic, the long 
distance carriers could not afford to refuse 
the ultimatum. But they gave in with 
{)oor grace, complaining that in effect 
they were l^eing forced to take over the 
task of .subsidising the feeder airlines. 


Smog catchers 


Now that the American public has di.'s- 
covered that air comes two ways—clean 
and dirty—what industry can dare to be 
labelled as a conspicuous pf)lluter ? Both 
the motor car manufacturers and the air¬ 
lines have conceded this by publicly pro¬ 
mising to change their habits fairly 
quickly. More than 30 American airlines 
have sworn to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare that they will 
eliminate most of the smoke pollution 
that spews from their jet aircraft by 1972. 
And no less than the president of the 
General Motors Corporation has promised 
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that by 1980 motor cars will be altnost 
poUuitioii-free, even if that mean^ aban*^ 
donin^ the internal combustion^ engine. 

But 1980 may be . too late. President 
N'ixon wants the air pure by igyB-^he 
year of the ■ American ’ bicemenaiy-^ 
and towards that end HEW will, spoil 
publish its new standards for the lev^ of 
pollutants allowed for the 1975 model 
motor oars. These standards will be issued 
well in advance of the deadline because 
they are expected to be so stringent that 
they may fofoe a radical change in the 
design of car engines. They may even 
exceed the new restrictions imposed by 
California which, as the most smog*bound 
.state, has been the pace-setter in the fight 
against poisonous car exihausts. The 
federal government now seems determined 
to lead ihe way in all sections of the 
war against pollution. President Nixon 
has just ordered all federal establishments 
to get in line with all the new .inti- 
pollution standards, state, local and 
national, by 1972. 

'I'he airlines wouW have preferred to 
have until 1974 to install on all jet air¬ 
craft the device called a burner-can ; i t 
eliminates about 70 per cent of the solid 
particles in jet trails (but does nothing 
about the gases). The cost of thus equip¬ 
ping all existing jets, according to tlie 
airlines, will 'be about $30 million rather 
than the $13 million estimated by the 
government—^but the airlines have com- 
mttted themselves anyway. They had little 
choice. The news as out that jet aircraft 
spill a ton or more of waste everyday into 
the skies over heavily populated cities. 
What is more, Illinois, New Jersey and 
New York State have already initiated 
legal proceedings against various airlines 
as polluters. Some Senators, with little 
faith that the airlines will desist volun¬ 
tarily, may ask for legislation to force the 
same kind of standards on the airlines that 
the motor industry is having to live with. 
So vocal is public dislike of foul air 
now that the airlines may soon sweeten 
the air inside aircraft by segregating 
smokers from the rest of the passengers. 

For motor oars, which contribute 60 
per cent of the pollution in the American 
air, the way out of the pollution problem 
is not clear. There is much excitement at 
the moment about “ dual-fuel *' sy-stenis 
which allow specially adjusted cars to 
burn natural gas as well as ordinary pet¬ 
rol. Natural gas does not contain lead and 
other additives which cnhancc the engine’s 
performance but also foul the air. The 
two-fuel mechanism would allow cars to 
burn the lead-free natural ga.s within city 
limits and to switch to the more power¬ 
ful petrol on the open road. Tins could 
help consideiably in reducing smog ; in 
Los Angeles, for example, 35 per cent of 
the air-bprne waste is said to come fh)ni 
shorNhaui coiximerclal vehicles. Both Cali¬ 
fornia and federal government will 
try out dbialrfuel systems in wnie of the 
cars that they buy ;,for o^cial use. But the 
, new standard for 9^5 ^ are expected 
. to demand Ifobi-e., innovation from the 
^ motor th^ t^t. 
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A great /udge-~-and a notable judiciari 

FROM A CORRI^MNaeMT iM SAM 1. > 


FROM A CORR^FONOENT IN SAN fflANOSCO 

At a time when Americans are deeply 
concerned about judicial athictf u is 
reassuring that the retiring tfhief Justice 
of California, Mr Roger Tnynor, is to 
head a special committee of die American 
Bar Association which isvgoinj)^ to draft 
a new code of judicial ethics, justice 
Traynor has been a jnember of California’s 
Supreipe Court for 30 years, the pa.st five 
as its Chief Justice, The vigour, and 
independence of his mind have been widely 
admired, both when he was a solitary 
dissenter lUid When, in later years, hr 
spoke for the majority of the coim* Pm**- 
ably no other state Justice has so clearly 
influenced the course of recent federal 
decision.s on the con.'siitutional rights of 
suspects and defendants in crim'inal cases. 

In legal circles Justice Traynor is con¬ 
sidered quite on a par with the greatest 
juri.sts who have sat on the .Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The retirement of the Chief Justice 
now allows Governor Reagan to make his 
flr.st appointment to California’s influential 
'Supreme Court. The man he chooses is 
expected to bring a conservative philo¬ 
sophy to opinion-writing, to “ balance ” 
the court, after the pattern of President 
Nixon’s appointments to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Governor 
Reagan has often let it be known that he 
found the views expressed by California’s 
Supreme Court too liberal. Under Chief 
Justice Traynor, for instance, this court 
led the way in holding that evidence 
obtained by the police through illegal 
means could not be used in prosecution 
and compelled both prosecution and the 
accused to disclose their evidence to the 
other side before a trial. 

But if Chief Justice Traynor blaacd new 
trails for the law, California has also 
been a pioneer in developing a productive 
and independent judiciary. Ironically, it 
is one of these reforms that has compelled 
Justice Traynor, who is still >igorou.s, to 
step down, to the juilitical advantage of 
Gkivcmor Reagan. California; alone among 
the states, adopted a judicial retirement 
system ten years ago which reward.s, with 
a pension equal to 75 per cent of his salary 
and a generous widow’s benefit, any judge 
who retires before his 70th birthday. For 
those who wait longer, the prn.sion is only 
50 per cent of .salary. Tliis is termed 
“ incentive ” letirement but, for all but the 
wealthy, it is virtually compulsory*. Justice 
Traynor is about to turn 70, 

California softens the blow. Retired 
judges may be invited back for occasional 
service by the Chief |uatice. Over u 
months there have been as ipiiny as 3,iM)o 
occasions when some judge, .whether from 
the Supreme Court, appellate courts, or a 
trial court, pitched in to hear cases and 
issue opinions. Only such a reserve bench 
tided the state over the multitudinous trials 
of student demonstrators and kept pace 
with the rapid growth of litigatiiotv 

California hgs a hufi^ jttdiicbil 
—1,034 j^triges aUogether^ «^eii the 

Supreme Court, eagh ^amjlhg Wer. 
a year, 48.01^^ 

800 iriitl Jjttdici and 244 ^ 

the latt^farc ririial pbstt 1^4 
< jgot BUed ^ ; Mott 1 iw' 

' . ... . . . . . ii « M » i 



Trtynor wilf be missed 


Before “inceiUive retirement ” was insti¬ 
tuted, judges often served until their middle 
80$, as they still do in many other states. • 
In 1963 and 1984, when the new system..;' 
began, 64 judges retired, compared ,wjth' ' 
a normal ten or 15 a year ^ in the next 
six years, 66 more retired. As a result 
there is a shift towards a younger, abtnr 
and more vigorous judiciary.' 

Another ,(^]ifomian tool for preserving 
high standaids of judicial performance has 
recently been copied by Penrisylvii^, 
Michigan, Louisiana, Aladca, Oregon'aijK) 
Idaho. This is a commission crripbviFetetl < 
to review in secret complaints agai^jt 
judges, to investigate them and, if neegti'^ 
sary, to admonish judges, invite theih tO 
retire ot bring about a public hearing* 
There is also an eflect-ive administrative.,, 
officer of the courts, who digs out die 
reasons why court calendars becbine.^; 
clogged and may even inquire how many 
hours a day a judge Works. 

California has an enviable reputation'' 
for the quality of its judiciary and the 
first move to bring this about was tak^ 

60 years ago, when judges were removed 
from partisan politics. 'Fhey may be voted 
into oflice, though only as non-partisans; 
this frees them from political pressufes 
which arc troublesome in many other states. 

As a rule, however, judges arc 
appointed by the Governor and only come 
before the voters for confirmation after 
they have .served a full term—12 years in 
the case of Appellate Jastice.s and Supreme 
Court Justices. If they arc rejected, a 
new man is ap|K>inted. But once picked 
by a Governor, most judge.s serve unchal¬ 
lenged until they retire. 

What California still is' the 

so-calJcd “merit” system, Whic^, confines 
a Governor’s choice to lilts of itien deemed 
qualified by other lawyers. Whether choice 
by one’s peers is necessarily the wisest 
system is still dd>atcd hotly. There arc 
, thoughtful Qalifovnians who are convinced 
that qo Bar Association would have picked 
either an Earl Warren or a Roger Traynor, 

^ but would hs^vc named men of ^fc coii» 
riripc..^ to theb^, Govenmy 
Reag^ il a advocate of . 

K J systeifi ' of ji^icial appointmieilits ^ 

as he considers the, choice o(l a 
fiNxeaior to CJKfel, Justice Traynor, fie ■ 
not be sorry that this, pertidiilar 
has yet to be adpptocjt 
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“Emmgli 
internatioiial 
badness 
has boon lost 
beeansebn^ 

and sdlers dODft 
know each otheif’ 
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You get a substantial order. 

Good. 

But it comes from a firm you hardly 
know. In a city 5,000 miles away. 

Not so good. 

You scuny around for credit informa¬ 
tion, but the best you can find is superficial 
and out of date. 

Now what? 

Ask American Express International 
Banking Corporation. We have a world¬ 
wide network of 47 branches and subsid¬ 
iaries in 17 countries. 

So we can do a lot more than handle 
the mechanics of a trade. For one thing, we 
can help you gauge an importer’s credit 

Even if he’s 5,000 miles away—in, 
let’s say, Chittagong, Pakistan. If you 
banked with us, we could have our people 
in Chittagong call on your potential cus- 


- ^ 





tomer. Look him over. Make inquiries 
around town.Then tell you what we find. 

Our report could help you avoid a 
costly mistake. Or lead to a profitable sale 
you might otherwise have passed up. 

Of course, credit information is not 
the whole story. We can also tell you about 
a country’s trade regulations. Political and 
economic conditions. Exchange controls. 
And local business practices. 

All of which can be a big help in judg¬ 
ing the potential profitability of a customer. 

When you decide to ship an order, we 
can advise you on the best method of trade 
financing. And on the most advantageous 
plan of currency exchange. 

Often, we can arrange the financing 
without recourse to you. Because our 
worldwide network enables us to check on 
the importer’s credit 

We cover major countries in depth. 
Three offices in India. Four in Pakistaru 
Five in Italy. Six in Germany. Plus corres¬ 
pondent banks in hundreds of places we 
haven’t got to yet The whole vast system 
is at your disposal. 

Which brings us to our philosophy of 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. We want 
to be your foreign trade consultant 

You see, we’re one of the few inter¬ 
national banks around that does nothing 
but international banking. So we try aw¬ 
fully hard to do it well. 


American Expreai International Banking Corporation hat 47 branch and subaidianea handling all typea ol bar^m teanaacbona all 
over the world We're in the«e major financial eentem: Amaterdam, Athens (2), Basle. Bombay, Bremen, Brussels, Calcutta, Cannas, 
Chittaeone D a ^ a Djakarta Dusseldorf, Florence, Frankftirt, Geneva, The Hague. Hamburg, Heidelberg, Hong Kong, Karachi, Kowloon 
<2) Lahom Lausanne, London, Lucerne. Lugano. Milan. Monte Carlo. Munich, Naples, New Delhi, Nice, Okinawa (2), Paris (2 ), Piraeus, 
Rotterdam, Salonica, Ikipei, Tbkya, Venice, Vienna, Zurich. International Headquarters; 65 Broadway. New York. New York. 

American Eqiress tataniatioiial Bankbig Cor^ 
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Don*t worry. Our rosy hostess (in our currency exchange office, 
Tuesday Plaza, at EXPO 70’*') understands English, too. 

In any language, she will give your banking needs all the attention 
and care our rose symbol stands for. And this means you can par¬ 
ticipate in Japan’s State Lottery (as we are the only designated 
agent to run it) with our special EXPO 70 Sweepstakes tickets, too. 

You will find our rose service (72 years young and still growing) 
also in our 148 branches throughout Japan. In New York, London, 
Seoul and Taipei, too. Our rose service even extends to 1,600 cor¬ 
respondent banks worldwide. To help you financially enjoy Japan 
wherever you come from. 

Please do (or as we say in Japanese, **D0zo...”). 


JEnpeniV Cammmr€^l Bank 


The 

Fconomisr 





lee : Tokyo, Japan / New York Aaen^: 40 Wall Street, 


Mew York S / 


The Economist employs 
an expert corps uf foreign 
affairs writers, in London 
and abroad; but some 
stories produced by the 
paper's foreign 
department cannot be 
published in The 
Economist itself. Instead, 
they appear in a separate, 
confidential bulletin 
published each week and 
called Foreign Report. 
Such stories are of two 
kinds. There is the 
information that reaches 
The Economist on a 
confidential basis, and 
therefore can be passed 
on only to readers willing 
to respect the 
confidential nature of 
Foreign Report. And 
there is the article that 
focuses attention on an 
apparently minor, but 
pivotal, event that could 
lead to major changes. 

In this kind of forecast 
Foreign Report has a 
record of often being 
startlingly right. 

The annual subscription 
rate (48 issues) varies 
between Britain £13.0.0 
and Australasia £16.2.0 
The Foreign Report 
binder 

covered in black leather 
cloth with a reinforced 
spine embossed in gold 
and red, costs £1.0.0 
(US$2.50) including 
postage. 


Please write for full 
details to: 

Publications Department 
The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London SW1 
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SEVEN PILLARS OF SOMETHING OR OTHER 

The Afrikaners 


Books 


By John Fisher. 

Cassell, 390 pages, illustrated. 30s. 

Now that the Arab lands are enjoying— 
if that is the word—the patronage of 
avowed left-wingers in this country, the 
old romantic hold that fierce desert 
country and harsh desert j>eople used to 
exercise on a certain kind of conservative 
Anglo-Saxon imagination has loosened. To 
judge only by the number and tone of 
the books that have been published over 
the past few months about South Africa 
and its inhabitants—and this book is an 
important example—that “very strange 
society ” (as Allen Drury called it) i> the 
country most likely to succeed the wastes 
of Araby as the right-wingers’ Arcadia ; 
and the Afrikaners the people most likely 
to be made over in the upright image 
against which the shortcomings of the 
permissive society can be measured. 

"lliis is not to say that Mr Fisher is a 
right-wing romantic (although he is clearly 
neither left-wing nor mudi of a sceptic). 
He does not raise the Afrikaner to the 
Rou.sseau-mvbility into which the Arabs 
were willy-nilly thrust by such as 
Lawrence, and to Which some black S<Mith 
Africans of the past have lateily been 
elevated ; nor does he seek by niystic 
f)hiIos(>phisiing or purple prose to rouse 
our emotions. Indeed his only trouble is 
that too often he takes the Afrikaners and 
their history holu.s 4 jolus at the Afrikaners’ 
own valuation. Nevertheless the picture 
that emerge.s is an 'interesting one (as a 
('omparable l)ook on the supinely apathetic 
Engl'ish-speaking South Africans could not 
equally be). For the Afrikaners would be, 
as they and Mr Fi.sher think they are, 
an admirable people but for the extra¬ 
ordinary olise.ssion with racial purity that 
makes nugatory all their virtues of 
stoicism, patience, determination, bravery, 
generosity, 'loyalty, steadfastness of pur¬ 
pose and independence of spirit ; all the 
virtues, that is to say, that endear them 
to implacable haters of the changes that 
have taken place in Europe and the 
Empire since the last lot of stoical, patient, 
determined, etc, etc, racial purists 
unleaded the furies in 1939. 

Mr Fisher is good on dte Boer Wars, 
the crucial experiences of the Afrikaner 
recent past (and for nobody, with the 
possible exception of the Celtic fringe, is 
the past more present) ; good too, though 
not so good, on the Great Trek, the central 
event in the making of the Afrikaner 
people ; and thorough and judicious on 
the 180 years that 'led up to 'that exodus 


of (to quote Mr Fisher, seeing the Afri¬ 
kaners as they unfortunately see them¬ 
selves) “ the children of Israel from the 
land of the Phaiaohs ” where the hated 
Britisfh were doing insuffeiablc things like 
emancipating .slaves, enfranchising black 
men and allowing non-calvinist mission¬ 
aries to spoil the natives. 

On the other hand he is no good at 
all at trimming Afrikaner myths down to 
a size at which they could be seen in some 
acceptably liistoric pers[)eciive (he appears 
to accept, for example, the Afrikaners’ 
story that their forebears came to a land 
empty of black men ; and he is always 
as ready as they to lay the jnisfortunes 
of Afrikanerdoru at the door of British 
imperialism). 

But it is when he gets to modern times 
that Mr Fisher reveals how completely he 
has fallen victim to the astute barrage 
of propaganda with which tlie Afrikaners' 
government (for it is almost exclusively 
theirs now and may be wholly so if Dr 
Hertzog’s verkramptes have their way) 
has prepared the ground for an assault on 
history itself. For example, there is little 
about the resistance-type internal war that 
a minority of Afrikaners, calling them¬ 
selves the Ossewa Brandwag, fought for 
Hitler in 1939-45 ; there is a whitewa.sh 
job on the spate of repressive legislation 
that has poured from the Afrikaners’ 
parliament since they came to dominate 
it in 194B (the key Suppression of Com¬ 
munism act is described as “ in line with 
similar action taken in . . . the United 
States and West Germany ”—whicii i.s, 
to be polite, an inexactitude of sonic 
importance) ; there is nothing at all about 
the astonishing violence of a society where, 
in an all-race population of 18 million, 
nearly half the non-communist world’s 
executions are carried out, where every 
day 2 2 people are murdered (over 4,200 
in 1968, when Britain had just over 200), 

11 more die by “ culpable homicide ” 
(manslaughter) and a further 16 are killed 
in motor accidents—^and where, of course, 
the Afrikaners are proud of maintaining 
“ western civilisation.” One of the crucial 
events of South African history in the 
past decade, the massacre at Sharpeville, 
is dismissed in a paragraph and a half 
in terms which make Jt clear that the 
69 dead had only themselves to blame 
and indeed were doubly blameworthy in 
that “in a matter of seconds a nation’s 
good name was jeopardised.” This is 
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sorry stuff, un%vorthy of a writer who 
aspires to the status of hisfiorian. 

, And it is a great pity, because it mis¬ 
represents a people whom we badly neeri 
to understand if they are ever to be asked 
hack into the lx>dy of the kirk. It is not 
enough for the book to go down well in 
South Africa: down there, needing to fie 
explained, is a mistaken and worried 
people with many fine qualities—and some 
overriding blemishes, whose removal might 
render them at least a.** worthy of our 
respect as—not the Arabs—but the 
Israelis, with whom they share so many 
points of resemblance apart from their 
belief in a destiny chosen for them by 
C?od himself. That explanation remaihs 
to be written. 

BRIGHT VIEW OF EMPIRE 

John Bright and the Empire 

By Janies L. Sturgis. 

The Athlone: Press. (University of London 
Historical Studies.) 214 pages. 50s. 

Phis is a useful compendium of Bright’s 
ojnnions on matters concjerned with the 
overseas possessions of Britain, among 
which Mr Sturgis includes, rightly, 
Ireland. Indeed, Ireland gets three 
chapters to the two devoted to India and 
two to “ The Clolonic.s.” 'Fhe irony of this 
s'iiuation is that Bright would have rejec¬ 
ted indignantly the arrangement proposed 
by Mr Sturgis. Bright insisted always that 
the case of Ireland was clearly <jf a diflFer- 
eiit kind from that of either India on the 
one hand and the colonies of settlement on 
the other. Hence Bright was a lifelong 
anti-imj>erialist, a “ Little .Englander,” an 
advocate of colonial self-government and 
at the same time a firm upholder of the 
Union with Ireland and a bitter er^nW of 
the “trattor” Paiwli. He symp?tthis^ 
with Indian nationalism, Egyptian nation¬ 
alism, colonial nationalism, hut insisted 
that Irish nationali.sm was a phan-tom, a 
dishonest imposition upon the basically 
loyal and unionist people of Ireland who 
needed only sojne sensible economic 
reforms to pacify them. Hence he parted 
from Gladstone in 1B82 in protest against 
the occupation of Egypt and broke finally 
with him in 1886 in protest against Glad¬ 
stone’s proposal to end the occupation 6f 
Ireland. 

This contrast provides Mr Sturgis with 
the central theme of his book. And on the 
general merits of the case, one must agree 
witli Mr Sturgis and disagree with Mr 
Bright. Ireland surely must be allowed as 
relevant material. Where Mr Sturgis is 
vulnerable, and where without doubt 
Bright, one feels, would have stood on 
firm grounds of complaint, is the absence 
of foreign poHcy. To^B^rkht, a distinction 
between “empire” and'^Moreign affairs” 
would have .seemed just as invalid as vyc 
must allow Mr Sturgvs 'to claim a distinc¬ 
tion between “ empire ” and “ Irefland ” 
to be. The problem surely is the general 
one of Britain’s relationship to the exftemal 
world of the nineteenth century. Tb« 
colonial policy of the ManiclSester 
School was but an aspect of its foreign 
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|/<)Iiry. Or rather, its hostility to the idea 
of empire wns part and parttl otf 
its huRtility to the idea of,, having 
a foreign policy. Free trade ’would 
Jilierate the peoples ctf the world 
from the need to have cither, and oon- 
.sequentiy from the need to equip them- 
.selves with ruling classes, whether in a 
rivil or military capacky. 

Ml Sturgis's h(x>k, then, is good .so fur 
as it gue.s. It is careful, scrupulous, 
scholarly, and we have many of Bright’s 
Opinions laid before us with detailed pre¬ 
cision. Bui it only goes about half way. 
Mr Sturgis in effect admits this in his 
conclusion. Bright clearly regarded the 
United Stale.s as ;i “ colony *’ ; hi.'^ 

“empire” -included the country of 
Abraham X;incolri, the avant garde of 
freedom, popular individualism, the 
mighty democratic commonwealth of the 
future. Indeed, the single most imponanl 
political fact about Bright is arguably 
this sense of i “special relationship." 
Beside it, his interest in the prospects of 
the Indian cotton industry or his denun¬ 
ciation of the Land League are relatively 
unimportant. The absence of any con- 
.<^ideration of the Anglo-American relalion- 
ship at least needs explanation if not 
apology. Here we have neither. The same 
complaint applies to the absence of con- 
.sideration i>f tB4& and the Crimea of 
1876-1880, and Turkey, Egypt and the 
Sudan. Nor are BismareJt and Schleswig 
Holstein irrclevan-t. Bismarck’s defeat of 
“ Europe ” in this case meant not only the 
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defeat of “ Palmerstonism,” that phen¬ 
omenon so eagerly reviled by Bright. It 
meant the shattering of the Gopcert upon 
whose working Britain’s luxuries as a 
power in the world were uHimately based. 
In the end, the exp>ectations of the pai^ 
of Bright suffered Ur more from this cir- 
cumstance than the expeotarions of the 
party of Palmerston. And it is not an 
adequate oonclu.sion to a section defend¬ 
ing Bright’s resignation in 1882 on the 
issue of Egypt to say approvingly: “ Mr 
A. J. P. Taylor traces the bepnning of 
British imperialism from the occupation 
of Egypt.” 

So what Surely the days are over 
when “ imperialism ” is a self-explanatory 
word denoting all evil. What is needed 
centrally in a book such as this is a 
careful analysis of what Bright was insist¬ 
ing Britain must do in relation to an 
analysis of Britain's ability to do it. Britain 
was not necessarily in a position to bear 
moral iiurdens ju.st because Bright insisted 
on them. Could Britain afford the luxury 
of not occupying Egypt in 1882 ? Could 
Britain afford the luxury of continuing to 
occupy Ireland in 1886 ? You cannot 
.satisfactorily ctmsider the one question 
without considering the other. 

BIHER PILL FOR SWEET MAKERS 

Sweet Encounter : 77 ir Confrrtuwrry 
Resale Price Main lev aver Case 
By Harold Crane. 

Macmillav. 216 pages. £H. 

If resale price maitilenance is now pretty 
well dead, it.s demise must have lieen 
hastened by the precedent of the con¬ 
fectionery industry’s fight, and defeat, 
before the Restrictive Practices Court in 
1967. The four major manufacturers— 
Cadbury, Rowntree, Mackintosh and 
Bassett—spent All00,000, and two and a 
half years’ preparatory work, on their 
c.ase, only to be told after a 43-day hearing 
that there were no grounds for exempting 
confectionery from the abolition of resale 
price maintenance. This defeat goes a long 
way towards explaining why, say, the 
cigarette or the record manufacturers 
decided not to put up a fight when their 
turn came. 

I’he (l)ook is a blow-by-blow account 
of the background and lead-up to the 
case, with considerable detail of the hear¬ 
ing and a full reprint of the court’s judg¬ 
ment. It was commissioned by the four 
major manufacturers, after the case was 
lost, from an author who had been 
actively involved in preparing evidence 
for the defence as a legal adviser to 
Mackintosh’s, so its sympathies are 
(bviously for the retention of rpm ; bu t 
fair space has been given to the other side’s 
arguments. At £8 a go, with a total print 
<)i3er of less than 1,000, this is a for-the- 
record-l)ook for the industry and the 
serious vStudent only. But the question it 
throws up is of wkier interest: liow well 
.suited are the processes of a law-coun 
hearing for the making of economic 
decisions ? , 


IT SHOULDN'T HAVE HAPPENED 

Fiaico ; T/ir Break-Out \of thr Cerman 
Batiliihips 

By Jbhn I^ane Potter. 

Heineffiann, 235 pages. 42s, 

It .should hot have happened. But it did. 
The Scharnhorst and the Gneisnau, though 
damaged by mines, safely steamed up the 
Channel froiii Brest to their home ports 
in (Jermany. The shock to British pride 
was even greater than when the Bismarck 
.sank the Hood. 'Phe (Armans had 
humbled British naval and air powei. 
It was a bad time of the war. The Prina 
of Wales and the Repulse had been .sunk 
and Singapore was about to fa'll, li was 
a black, cold winter of discontent. 

Yet, after an inquiry, Attlee stood up 
in Parliament and .said : “ The general 
findings do not reveal that there were aii\ 
.serious deficiencies cither in foresight, 
co-operation or organi.sation." The whole 
purpose of Mr Potlei's analytical narra¬ 
tive, told witli journalistic point and 
pungency, is to s'liow that there were just 
tlie.se failings. .\nd Mr Potter is right, 
e.xcept po.s.sib'ly in his criticism <if the 
Admiralty for not deploying heavy ships 
from Si'apa to engage the CTcrnian fleet. 
'I'he crux ()f the matter is that the 
Admiralty thought that the German ship." 
would only attempt the passage of the 
straits of Dover at night. Tlie (Jeriiiaris, 
realising the value of tactical surprise, did 
the Opposite by sailing from Brest in the 
daik and reaching the straits in daylight. 
'I'hey had a meticulous plan and the\ 
stuck t<» it. 1-hey had 'luck as well. 

T he Briti.sh had a mess of plans and 
half-plans ; they had no luck ; their 
reconnaissance failed ; tlieir attacks were 
not properly co-ordinated and went in too 
late. Improvisation failed and gallantr\ 
proved, as it lias done .so many times, not 
to be enough ; it was a bad day for all 
three services. Afterwards, orilly a few 
heads rolled, and more should liave done. 
But, in the final analysis, Hitler was wrong 
to bring the sihips back to Germany. As 
Raedcr said : “ It was a tactical success 
l)ut a .strategic defeat.’' 

THE GREAT ECONOMISTS 

The Evolution of Modern Economic 
Theory : avd Other Papers on the History 
of Economic Thouj'ht 

By Lord Rf>bbins. 

Macmillan. 265 pages. 7f)S. 

In this collection of e.ssays, reviews and 
miscellaneous papers, written over the 
past 40 years, Djrd Rc>M>in.s sketches the 
contributions to economic thought of sonic 
of the leading nineteenth century econo¬ 
mists. John Stuart Mill receives most 
attention, both as a man and as a thinker. 
Other exhibits include Bentharn, 
Malthus, Torrens, Jevons, Wicksteed and 
Wicksell—the solitary foreigner among 
them, protesting, no doubt, as he did 
after reading Keynes on Marshall: “ So 
absurdly English, as if no economist 
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existed outside England.” But the pro¬ 
test would be unwarranted if applied to 
the \yo 6 k as a w*hole, studded as it is with 
references to continental economists. I'he 
very first essay, which gives the book its 
title and focuses on the evolution of 
economic theory since Ricardo, was 
written for the benefit trf visiting Soviet 
economists reared on Marx ; and the 
critique of Schumpeter's “ History of 
Economic Analysis ” which follows shows 
the same command of international con¬ 
tributions to neo-cla.ssical economics and 
the part played by different schools of 
thought in the development of the 
subject. 

No one familiar witli Lord Robbins’s 
writings will need reassurance that this 
is a supremely readable exposition t>f the 
central ideas of the great figures f>f the 
past. He has his favourites and his 
foibles, but he is not carried away by 
any of them. He can write, for example, 
almost in the .same breath of ” the tower¬ 
ing figure of Marshall ” and (jf his sense 
of humour being “ somewhere in the 
ncighlK3urho(Kl of absolute zeio. 
Throughout he gives us a balanced pic¬ 
ture, seeking to do justice to all with a 
notable generosity of mind. 

ONE WHO SURVIVED 

Memoirs of Madame de la Tour du Pin 

Edited and translated by Felice Harcourl. 
Harvill Press. 46B pages. 50s. 

The author of these memoirs was origin¬ 
ally Henrietta-Lucy Dillon, of the branch 
of the Dillons that had emigrated to 
France with the Stuarts. She married the 
Comte de Gouvernet, a soldier and diplo¬ 
mat, whose father, the Comte de la lour 
du Pin, became minister for war in l ygo 
hut who was later to foe exeruled. I'he 
memoirs were written between 1820, 
when the author was already fifty, and 
1853, when she died. They have been 
published in France for quite .some tinic. 

Their interest is twofold. Obviously 
they can be read for their historical value. 
For example, here is a description of Loui.s 
XVI’s Sunday morning audience at 
Versailles: 

The King would incline his head t(» the 
right and left and speak to a few ladies 
whom he knew, though never lo the young 
ones. He wa.s so short-sighted that he could 
not recognise anyone at a distance nf more 
than three paces. He was stout, about live 
foot six or seven inches tall, square shouldered 
and with the worst possible bearing. He 
looked like some peasant shambling along 
behind his plough ; there was nothing proud 
or royal about nim. His sword was a con¬ 
tinual embarrassment to him and he never 
knew what to do with his hat, yet in Court 
dress he looked really insignifitanl. 

There is a description of an episode in 
the Grande Peur, and the sort of rumour 
and deliberate rumour-mongering which, 
the author alleges, was so impuitant in 
provoking disturbances. There are descrip¬ 
tions of Talleyrand, of emigres, of 
Madame de Stael, Tallicn, Josephine and 
many others. 

But at the same time this is a story 


of a simple but straightforward woman, 
caught up in the complications of the 
Revolution. She shows a dr^* sense of 
humour (“jokes do not die easily at 
Court is one remark), a lively recollec¬ 
tion of lier three years in e.\ile, ^ tranquil 
remembrance of the unease and the ruin 
which these years meant for lier. It is a 
story worth reading for its own sake, in 
a translation that reads easily and 
elegantly. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Rkadino.s in Till*. CoNcrPT AND Mi-.asiirkmp.m 
OF Income. Edited by R. H. Parker and G. C. 
Harcourt. Cambridjie Umvvruty Presi. 409 
pages. 80s cJnthbound, 21s paperbound. 

If at counting were a learned profession the 
papers assembled in this collection would he 
read by all students of accounting and would 
have been discussed by many of their seniors. 
Hotelling’s classic pajjcr on depreciation, for 
instance, and Wright’s recent important 
follow-up would then not be ignored as being 
for academics only. But there are signs of 
change within the profession, and the editors 
of this book have performed a u.seful service 
to those members of it who wish to catch uj) 
without having tc^ get to a library. 

Bfyond Lake Titicaca. By Angela Caccia. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 221 pages, illustrated. 
42s. 

One’s heart slightly sink.s when one reads that 
the author went to Bolivia as a diplomatic- 
wife. Tea with the ambassadress, Durrell-type 
anecdotes perhaps ? It is a pleasant surprise to 
find that diplomatic chat is almost totally sup¬ 
pressed and that although the book does not 
attempt to go very deep, the author has two 
gifts that make* it worth reading on a general 
level- a sense of humour and an excellent 
descriptive ability, for example, in the pas.s- 
ages on the ancient silver-mining city of Potosi, 
or the tortuou.s strata, physical and social, 
that make up La Paz. The atmosphere of cor¬ 
rupt and dreadfully old-fashioned ministerial 
bureaucracy is captured like a fly in dusty 
amber. 

A Cataeoouk of Pamphekt.s on Economic 
Subjects, 1750-1900, in Irish Libraries. By 
R. D. Collison Black. Queen's University of 
Belfast. 641 pages. 16 gns. 

This volume is intended to make it easier 
for researchers to discover the location of 
important pamphlet.s, many ol which are now 
very scarce. The catalogue is arranged by year 
of publication, the authors being alphabetically 
listed under each year. This main catalogue 
IS supplemented by indexes for authors, titles 
and societies and institutions. 

Dictionary of Development Economics. 
Compiled by Traute Scharf. Elsevier Publish¬ 
ing Co. 2&1 pages. 85s. 

Economic terminology in three languages, 
clearly arranged, with a basic trilingual table 
divided into twelve sections followed by English, 
French and German indexes whiili refer by 
numbers to the basii table. 

Gathering Pack; Continental Europe, 1870- 
i 94 .'>* By Maurice Larkin. 48 ? pag^s- 3 .'j'‘* 
IHE Emergence of Western Socii ty: Euro¬ 
pean and English History, 300-1200. By Colin 
Davies. 403 pages. 30s. Democracy and 

Responsibility. By T. A. Neal. 367 pages. 
25s. Macmillan. 

The first titles In a new history series ” Evolu¬ 
tion of Western Society,” which will cover 
British and European hi8t(»ry from the fall of 
the Roman Empire to the present day. It ii 
designed for sixth forms and students. Also 
available in a bound school library edition. 

Journal de l^Annee. Larousse. 415 pages. 
ComprehcMTisive French yearbook of world events 
from July 1, 1968 to June 30, 1969, illiLStrated 
with photographs, maps and Ubles. 


AnniMil JklMitiNil . 
Statistics 1969 

Prepared by the Genftral StatistjeaL Oflice 
in i ollalxiration with the itatistics 
divisions of Government depsrtmeiitjii 
this lofiih edition provides abstracii, in 
ai:no.st 400 tables, of the United Kingdom’s 
statistics of area and climate, population, 
MHial conditions, education, labour, 
production and distribution, transport, 
external trade, home and overseas 
finance, prices and national ipcoine and 
expenditure. Mo.st of the tables give 
figures for each of the years 1958 to 
1968* 37 **. (by post 41s. 6d.) 

Annual Abstract off 
RoDional Statistics 1969 

An annual publication from the CSO 
bringing together the main econoinu and 
social statistic.s available for regions of the 
UK. Except where otherwise stated all 
series hav<‘ been classified by New 
Standard Regions and thr.s<‘ have been 
described in detail in the Appendices. 

.Some <»f the topii-s dealt with include area 
and climate, employment, fuel and 
|K>wer, construction and investment, 

National Health Service, education. 

208 . (by post 20s. lod.) 

Fret UrIji of titles t please rim;ci/v 
suPleci St are available from Her 
Jifajestp'Ji Sialioncrp OMce, FfAtBCO), 
Allantfc House, Holborn Viaduct. 

(Jovemment publleutlons esn be 
bouKlii from the tiovernnieiit Book- 
Hhnpb In 1.4»ndon rpoet order* to 
FO Bom HKO, Kdlnbvrsb. 

L'nrdlir. BelfoNt, Blnn- 

InKlinm and Brl*lol, or throusk 
■ any bookiMdlrr 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(Continental Edition) 1960/70 

Parents listed to show subsidiaries and 
associates. 

Subsidiaries and associates listed to 
show p>arent.s. 

Available in two volumes price £14 post 
Iree UK as follows : 

Volume 1 Volume 2 

Austria Belgium and 

West Germany Luxembourg 

Switzerland France 

Denmark Holland 

Finland Italy 

Norway Portugal 

Sweden Spain 

US/Western US/Western 

Europe Europe 

(excL UK) (excL UK) 

Each volume obtainable separately price 
£9 post free UK. 

The Board of Trade Journal writes of 
the Continental and UK Editions : Both 
these publications, growing steadily 
larger in successive annual editions, 
have now firmly established themselves 
as essential tools in any commercial 
library.” 

Now available through booksellers 
or from the publisher 

O.W.ROSKILL6?CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great Coltege Street, London, SWl. 

Who Owna Whom (UK Edition) 1969 is 
£11 post free: It has four supplemonti 
published June, September, Deoomber, 
1969 and March 1970 price £1 10s Od the 
aet of four Boat freo. Also available: 
Who Owns Whom (IntematlonBi oub- 
sidiarlaa of US Companies) 1969, price 
£7 post free. 
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Amarica's inflationary stagnation 


'I'his wct‘k's unniial rcpuri fn>ni 
IVrsirtciU Nixoff’s (Iniinril nf 
I'.conomic Advisers (("!'.A) has put 
the official seal on whal tiu- world 
knew aht'i'idy: the Arlrnimsira- 
lion's strenuous efTf>rls over ihe 
past year to heat iiUlation have 
not bi>rne any fruii so fat. And 
even on an oplirnistic assessment, 
this year will btin^ only a partial 
success: if all i^oes well, output 
shiuild he on a inodiTately nsiiu* 
trerul with the rale td inflation 
drclinintj at the end «)f the year, 
hut real croutli will stdl Ik* slowt'r 
than normal atid price rises higher 
than desirable. 

l‘he maitt problem facing thi 
Administration is that althongli 
the economic gi^als are knoun, 
the precise paths towards them 
are tiot. With ilu* two instrurnents 
of economic control, fiscal and 
monetary policy, used in eon- 
jiiiiction, nobody can be mik' 
exactly which causes wlial. An 
exira difficulty with monetary 
policy is timing: lags betwe<*n 
policy changes and their etb'cis 
are occasionally long and quite 
often unknown. 'I'he CKA report 
.spells this out in a warning that, 
“ if policy that is intended to ha\e 
a restrictive effect is continned 
until the effeet is vi.sible, the 
lagged consequences of what has 
been done may show np in 
rxeessix e contraction. The attempt 
to counter this by a .sharp ie\ r*is:d 
in policy to an expansive postun* 
may, after a while, generate 
inffaiionarv rates of expansir>n " 


The effect of last y<ar's aiiii- 
inrtationary polici<*s pnjvides only 
ambivalent clues for future 
measures. In the absence of any 
wage-price gindeposts the main 
planks ot eeonomic jroliev were 
a .surplii!i: budget (made po.ssilile 
through ih<‘ tax surcharge due 
to e(jrne off at the erni of next 
June and a cut in tin* grovxtl) of 
frd<-ral speiuling fiorn $jo bn 
a year in to lio bo!, and 

,i sfpu*e/e on thi* rntniey snpplv 
which brought its ran* ol increase 
dovxn fnun 7.’.;''.. in itjOH ro 
m iptK) (with most (tf the latter 
oeenrring m the first six months',, 
"^rhe idea was that this would 
Starr u chain reaction on the 
following lines: a slowdown in 
spending woulrl keep in check 
the growth of production, profits 
per unit wonhl fall, r(*sisianr(' 
to wage increa.si's woulfl harden 
and this would put the brake 
or: juices increases. In the exent, 
only the niijMlalablt* jiart of the 
mixture worked. 

Spending slowdown 

Consumer spending diti .slow* 
down (though it is still growing 
faster than (]is| 3 osable incorrn*, at 
tin* e.xjjcnse of savings' from a 
growth of 

in the first lialf and ;^()"o in the 
.second half of loficj, as credit 
became progrcssiv(*ly tighter. And 
ih(* groxvih of real gn|>, after a 
rornfin table in hiGH, 

decelerated to virtually nil in the 
fourth (piarter as feder.d defence 


sju-nding slackened. Tiulii.strial 
procluriioii has fallen consistently 
since the summer ; last Decem¬ 
ber it was J-i"., below the 
July figure. And coinjiany piotiis 
liaxc’ decliiK'd .sinre the middle 
of the yc*ar. 

Where the measures have not 
even begun to bite is in the area 
they w^err mainly designed to cope 
with—in .stemming the laige and 
acci’Ieralirig prici* increases. .After 
the relative price stability of the 
early ipfios, price increa.scs have 
been .steadily gathering momen¬ 
tum and nached new peaks last 
year; the three main pricj* indica- 
tor.s—the all-ernbracing so-called 
gnp price deflator, the consumer 
price ind(‘x and the whole.sale 
price iruh'x—--last year all grew 
at their fastest |>ace since 1031. 
C'onsumer prices junijied by 
; and, although the faste*!i 
rate of increase oeciiiied in the 
second (jiiarter, figures foi the 
rest of the year were almost as 
bcui Services iiotehed iijJ the 
largest juice inrrea.se last year-- 
7 '..—reflecting the high j)rnj)oi- 
tinn of labour rosi in the jnices 
of jikjsi services 

In non-farm busine.vs as a 
whole, the labour cost romjionent 
of prices, wliich has been going 
up at an accelerating j>iice since 
1965, last year reached <1 new 
height at (15'',. Tlicre w'erc f<*w* 
major colleciixe bargaining agree¬ 
ments, but average hourly i*arn- 
ings ro.se by <1.7 rt.—even more 
than the already large incrca.se 
th<* year before. 'Ih** worst-hit 
industry was con .struct ion, w'here 
hourly earnings ro.se 8.4",'.— 
more sharply than in any yi*ar 
since I9f)t. 'Ihe situation became 


so .serious that in September a 
federal programme was intro¬ 
duced to limit the inflationary 
effect of building wagi- settle¬ 
ments. Mining wages, too, went 
up sharj3ly, but there w'a.s a slight 
iilow'duwn in the growth of earn- 
itigs in manufacturing. 

Th<* force behind the w'age 
dcrnarul.s was the extreme jires- 
sure on the labour market. The 
failuie of the di.sinflaiionary 
measures to make any imjtaft on 
uneniploymeni has been die most 
nnexperted feature For tnbq as a 
whole the unemployment rate was 
the lowest since 193:1. According 
to thi rule book, it .should have 
gone up as demand fell off' in 
the second half of the year, and 
a y‘u jumji in the rate \o 
in September .seemed to conflrtii 
this exjiectation ; but this turned 
out to have been a freak rise, 
and by the end of the year the 
.sea.sonally adjusted rate was hack 
to 

This occiirrefl even though, during 
i9<)9, the ck'ilian labour force 
increa.sed to 77.9 rnn—a mn 
rise instead of the u.sual il mn- 
I4 mn, even although labour 
(leinand wa.s tapering off in the 
.second half. As there w'Cre 
few reserves left in the adult 
male labour pool, three- 
quarters of the new recruit.s 
were women and teenagers. Many 
of the.se are inexperienced, which 
goes .some way towards explain¬ 
ing till' very un-American nil 
growth in productivity in 1989. 
Other faiiois muM have been 
employers’ hoarding of labour, 
especially skilled labour, and 
.supply difficulties caused by the 
jiressnre of demand The j>oor 



KEY AMERICAN INDICATORS 


December 1969 

Index 

1958-100 

Percentage change 

One Three 

month months 

ago ago 

on 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

Industrial production 

182.4 

-0.3 

- 1.7 

+ 1.3 

Civilian employment 

123.2 

4-0.4 

1“ 0.8 

+2.6 

Unemployment 
Manufacturing : 

60.0 

+0.4 

13.1 

+8.0 

Productivity 

146.5 

-0.3 

- 1.3 

+0.5 

Workweek 

103.6 

+0.2 

- 0.6 

“0.5 

Weekly earnings 
Unfilled orders: 

162.2 

+ 1.4 

f 1.0 

+5.0 

Durable goods 

187.4 

-0.6 

- 0.8 

+1.9 

Consumer prices 

130.4 

+0.6 

+ 1.6 

+6.1 

Retail sales 

177.2 

+0.1 

+ 1.1 

+4.4 


Seasonally adiustait axeapt lor waakly aarnings and consumer prices. Unfilled 
orders and retail sales in value terms. Workweek ts the average number of houre 
per week worked by production workers Unemployment is among all civilian 
workers , it was running at an annual rate of 3.4% in December. 
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Economic advisers ; McCracken 
(chairman), 



Houthakker 



and Stain 



The President signs it. 


productivity pcrfomianrc meant 
that the entire bill for higher 
v\'ages was passed on as higher 
prices. 

Rapidly rising prices, and the 
expectation of even higher ones, 
produced an “ inflation {)sychosis ” 
which has kept private investment 
high despite increasing under¬ 
utilisation of plant. High demand 
and ample liquidity at the begin¬ 
ning of 1969 led to a vigorous push 
in the first quarter, but investment 
failed to slow down when money 
became tighter and more expen¬ 
sive later in the year. Excess 
capacity and some stockpiling, 
which began to appear in the 
fourth quarter, did not deter busi¬ 
nessmen. The prevailing level of 
inflation had induced a feeling 
that it would be best to spend 
money before costs could escalate 
aftv further. 


The proposed repeal of the 
investment tax credit, announced 
in April, iqtkj, r>bviously did 
nothing to slow down bu.siness 
spending. The year ended with a 
12% ri.se in private investmeii 
over I obit. J'hi.s was the eighth 
annual increase in a row—the 
l(»rigest unin ten upted period of 
grciwth in in\estment since be¬ 
fore the first world war. And in¬ 
vest ment .should eoniinue to rise 
thi.s year, though at a slightly 
slower rate than in 1969, in spite 
of the .squeeze on profits and 
liquidity, aceording to the latest 
.survey of in\'estment plans by the 
Department of Commerce and 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. A main reason is 
that over the pa.st ft^w' years 
busine.ss investment has become 
concentrated on public utilities 
like electricity, gas and telephone 
companies. Rising demand for 
these servlet's—and some s])ecta- 
cular breakdowns recently-- have 
made 11 dillicnlt for the utilitie.s 
to slow their .spending pro¬ 
grammes. 

Housing has been left far our 
i;. the cold. The increasing liqui¬ 
dity shortage in the latter half 
of last year meant that privaie 
hou.sing starts, at 1.43 mn units, 
were no higher in iqliq than in 
1968 ; the GJ 7 o increase in spend¬ 
ing was almost entiiely eaten up 
by higher prices, and there was 
a marked fall-off in activity tiv'^r 
the course of the year. 

Where does all this leave the 
outlook for 1970 ? The CEA 
reckons that last year's dis¬ 
inflationary measures are biting, 
but more slowly than expected ; 
slower price ri.scs should begin 
to appear by the second half of 
this year at the latest. Bui 
optimism is kept well under con¬ 
trol. Where last year’s report 
talked about “ policies for 
balanced expansion,” the pass¬ 
word this year i.s “ sta'bili.sation.” 
And there is a larger-than-usual 
margin of uncertainty abf>ut the 
forecasts for 1970. 

This is particularly true of con¬ 
sumer spending. It began to look 
le.ss bouncy from about *he 
second quarter of last year and 
much weaker towards the year- 
end ; particularly for cars. There 
is no .sign of a recovery yet. But 
the phasing out of the income 
tax surcharge (down to 5% from 
January 1st and disappearing 
from the end of June) and larger 
welfare benefits due from April 
this year should provide a fi'llip. 
The CEA’s prediction is for a 
7% spending rise in money terms 
on consumer spending in 1970. 
But it is already plain that 197*^ 
will not be a jump-for-joy year 
for the American economy. If 
the CEA is right, gnp will grow- 
only at a snail's pace in the first 
half, and then it might accelerate 
slightly. For 1970 as a whole 
gnp ^ould add up to about 
$985 bn, a 5i% rise in money 
tcima on i969--4jut with the 


major part of this consisting of 
price rises. Even at the end of 
the year gnp will still ha\e to 
be running below producri\'e 
potential if further inflationary 
pres.sures arc to be avoided. 

More unemployed 

The (U'.A avoids committing itself 
to any firm figure on the pace 
of inflation ahead Nor din's it 
tie itself down to a fpreca^st of 
unemploymcni later this year, but 
w'arns that the slippage beiwe«*n 
real output and employment cau- 
iiot be expected to go on 
indefinitely ”—in other wotd.s, 
unemfiloymem will have to lise 
if iiiHarioii i.s to be brought iindi’r 
control. There will certainly b<* 
some employment curbacks from 
lower sjjentling on defence. 
But the politically unattractive 
pro.sp( ct of higher unemployment 
i.s sweetened by talk about the 
1969 Manpower Training Art 
(making more money a\ailable 
for .manpower programmes once 
unemployment ri.ses over 
propost'd legislation for improve<! 


unemployment insurance, and 
other ivclfare prdgfariiimes 
The vital question now is what 
action shciuiid be taken to acliieve 
the moderate. rcViv,al the CEA 
advocates. Fiscal measures art' 
already in the piixdine; tlu 
phasing out of the income tax 
surcharge, the new low-income 
allow'ance and higher |)ersonal 
income tax exemptions, and the 
rise in social security beiieliis. 
I'he budget is not a particularly 
restrictive one, even although the 
Presirlent intervened to stop it 
being really expansionary. 

Hut the most popular scht>ol of 
thought at the moment is that 
fight credit and the .slowdown 
in demand may already have 
squeezed the economy too hard, 
and the time has eorne for a 
mndr.st dose of monetary reflation. 
Mr Nixon‘.s remarks on television 
about relaxation of monetary 
policy, and the hints of interest 
rate cuts from Mr David 
Kennedy, Secretary of the 
'Freasury, this week suggest that 
thinking in the Administration 
is moving this way too. 
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New York Corporation 

Principal Subsidiary 

CmuDuMism 

ContoildaM Statament of Condition 

At December 31.1869 


Aeeete 

Cash and Due from Banks. $1,942,184,000 

Securities: 

U. S. Government. 511,160,000 

State and Municipal. 730,782,000 

Other. 41,701,000 

TOTAL SECURITIES 1,283,643,000 

Loans. 5,868,165,000 

Federal Funds Sold. 230,320.000 

Premises and Equipment. 84,461,000 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 179,202,000 

Accrued Income Receivable. 77,844,000 

Other Assets. 73,665,000 

TOTAL $9,739.484,000 

Uabllltlee 

Deposits: 

Demand.$4,883,100,000 

Savings. 529,666,000 

Time. 1,080,068,000 

Foreign Branches. 1.389,637.000 

TOTAL DEPOSITS 7,682,671,000 

Borrowed Funds. 707,037,000 

Acceptances Outstanding. 182,176,000 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 67.296,000 

Dividend Payable. 8,720,000 

Other Liabilities. 67,669,000 

TOTAL 6,915.589.000 

Reserve 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses. 122,856,000 

Capital 

5VtVo Capital Notes Due 1992 . 50,000.000 

5»/o Convertible Capital Notes Duo 1993 . 52,748,000 

TOTAL CAPITAL NOTES 102,748,000 

Stockholders' Equity: 

Common Stock. $12 Par Value 

Shares Authorized 33,000,000 Outstanding 13,415,963. 160,992,000 

Capital Surplus. 303.684.000 

Retained Earnings. 133,415,000 

TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 598,291,000 

TOTAL CAPITAL 701,039,000 

TOTAL $9,739,484,000 


AeMtB carried at $562,813,000 In 1S68 wsra pledged to secure public funds and for other purpoees required by law. 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

142 Offices In Greater New York 

MAIN OFFICE: 20 Pine Street. New York. N. Y. 10015 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London (City and West End) • Frankfurt • Nassau 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: Paris * Mexico City * Caracas • Bogota • Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires * Manila ■ Tokyo * Beirut 

LONDON BRANCHES 
lOMoorgate • Monarch 8040 
13 Davies Street • Hyde Park 2921 


DIreetore 

Cliemicel New York Corporellon 
Chemical Bank 

WILLIAM S. RENCHARO 
Che/rman 

HULBERTS.ALDR10H 
V/ee Chalmmn 


H 


QWARDW.MoCALL,JR. 

FrntOant 


HENRY UPHAM HARRIS ^ 

Cha/rmen, Herrfs, 6 Co. Inoorponnad 

HAROLD H. HELM 

Chairman ot fveeuf/ve Commitfaa, Chamlaal Bank 

RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 

Dlraetof and Batlrad Chairman. 

Naw York Ufa tnauranoa Company 

ROBERTO. GOELET 
Baal Batata and Invaatmant klanagamant 

KENNETH E. BLACK 
Chairman ot tha Board, 

Tha Homa Inauranea (^pany 

HENRY L. HILLMAN 

Praaldant, PIttabtirgh Coka 4 Ghamloal Ownpany 
Plttaburgh, Pa. 

Amarloan Talaphona and T^agraph Company 

LAMMOT duPONT COPELAND 
Chairman, 

E. I. duPont da Namoan B Oo., tno. 

Wilmington. Dot. 

GRANT KEEHN 

Chairman of tha FInanoa and Baal Batata 
CommlUaaa, Tha Equttabla Ufa Xasurano# 

Soelaty ot tha Vnllad Stataa 

IRWIN MILLER 
Chairman ot tba Baard, < 

Cummlna Engtna Company, fne. 

Columbua, Irkt. 

GEORGE R. VILA 
Chairman nnd Praaldmt, 

Uniroyal, /no. 

CROWDUS BAIffiR 
Ref/retf V/ee Cna/iwten ot tha Board, 

Saara, Boabadt efftf Ce. 

Chicago, III. , 

ROBERT C. TYSON 
Chairman, Finanea Committaa, 

Unitad Stataa Staal Corporation 

J. WILSON NEWMAN 
Chairman. FInanoa Committaa. 

Dun 4 Bradatraat, /no. 

W. THOMAS RICE 
Praaldant, 

Seaboard Coaat Una Ballroad Company 
Jackaonma, Fla. 

WILLIAM P. MARSH. JR. 

New York 

AUGUSTUS C. LONG 

DIraetor and Mambar ot Exaoutivo Committaa, 
Texaco /no. 

LEWIS P. SEILER 
Chairman ot tha Board. 

Aaaoolatad Dry Qooda Oorptnatlon 

T. VINCENT LEARSON 
Praaldant, 

Intarnatlonal Buatnan Maahinaa Cerporaf/on 

G. KEITH FUN8TON 
Chairman of Uia Board, 

OUn Corporation 

AUGUSTINE R. MARUSi 
Chairman and Praaldant. Bordan, /no. 


Bank Adviaory Committee 

FRANK K. HOUSTON B. F. FEW 
N. BAXTER JACKSON GILBERT H. PERKINS 
ADRIAN M. MAS6IE ISAAC B. GRAINGER 
ROBERT J. MoKIM CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 

FREDERICK E. HA8LER HAROLD W. COMFORT 
MAURICE T. MOORE 0. W. MOHQLB, JR. 
JAMES BRUCE JOHN L. QIBBONS 
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Detroit Takes Second Place 

The American motor industry's production has been punctured and the rest of the world's 
manufacturers are now turning out more cars than North America 

A turning point in world car production was reached some the American car market, even when the hopes of a stcadilv 
time in the past i8 months. Exactly when is a matter ol increasing number of multi-car families are included, Is going 
argument among the Detroit economists who correctly warned to be one of replacement. Both General Afotors and Ford 
their corporation presidents thjit the day was approaching will concede that the average American car is now being 
when more cars would be produced in the rest of the world kepi longer and used harder before being traded in—although 
than in North America. This crossover point will, in the the exact figuring is, like pretty well everything civ of 
long run, tuni out to be far more important to the industry commercial value in and around Detroit, locked away from 
a? a whole than the production cutbacks ordered in the outsiders. 

1970 output programmes of each of the big three American Allowing that the American industry still towers above 
motor manufacturers, who all have to keep their plants in any single one of its competitors, less than 5 per cent of its 
step with the slowdown in the American economy. output is expoiT*'d. Those European car compEinies owned by 

Naturally, the pliinge in Detroit’s .sales and output is Detroit-based conc(‘ms, especially Opel (General Motoi*s) 
ovcrw'helmingly influenced by the immediate happenings at in Germany, Simea (Chrysler) in France, Vauxhall (General 
home. The industry exacerbated the situation by publicising Motors) and Rootes (Chrysler) in Britain, and Ford’s 
the imminent arrival of a complete new generation of home- European production centres, are all examples of how the 
produced small cars, the so-called “sub compacts.” The American industry is prepared to piocJuce vehicles abroad 
result is the laying-off of thousands of workers at scores of designed for purses and road systems of a less-than-Detroit 
plants. Weighing in at about the size of a Volkswagen saloon, size. But they must be at best a stop-gap challenge to Detroit’s 
the .sub compacts are designed to fill a gap in the American long-term competitor, Japan. 

industry’s range of cars which has been succes.sfully exploited The Japanese car phenomenon is both well known and 
for years by foreign exporters. With each of the big three unavoidable. Even Volkswagen’s continuing dominance of 
now just about to lake the wraps off their .sub compacts, the American import market, with sales of well ov^er 
and their valiant little competitor, American Motors, having 500,000 cars a year, is being challenged by Toyota, the only 
already released its own sub compact, Hornet, sales of other non-American carmaker that can notch up more than 
traditional-sized American cars look like getting worse before 100,000 sales in the United States a year--1 27*000 sold in 
they get any better. 19^9- The scale of this Toyota achievement, a 77 per cent 

The same forecasters who guessed right about the trend of increase in 12 months, compares with British Leyland’s 
world car production are now convinced that the future of American sales of 68,089, which were actually 1;^ per cent 

CATCHING UP WITH THE AMERICANS 
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up on the year. And British Lcyland fancies it is doing well. 

Only 20 per cent of Japan’s car output is now exported. 
This compares with the 63 per cent of west Germany, 
Britain’s 48 per cent, and Italy’s 36 per cent. Clearly the 
Japanese have not yet even got under way with their export 
drive but heaven help us when they do For if Japan’s 
production sustains the same rate of growth as it did in the 
1960s, when it went from 165,000 cars a year to 2,611,000, 
then by 1980 the country could be turning out 50 million cars 
a year. 

This is not as improbable as it sounds. Volkswagen once 
believed that the little German beetle would become the 
breakthrough in transportation for the world’s underdeveloped 
regions; instead it turned out to be the plaything of the world’s 
wealthiest country. But Japan may make that ambition come 
true. It is .in the markets of the third world that American 
forecasters believe that Japan is genng to make a Detroit-sized 
killing. 

This year Britain’s car industry is certain to see its 
production outstripped by the Japanese for the third year 
running. It naturally blames the Government for keeping 
down its figures by refusing to reflate the home market. 
It can point to an export record that is second only to the 
west Germans, but is on weak ground when it argues for 
more help at home ; the Germans arc admittedly buying 
more cars than the British, but one in four is an imported car, 
compared with only one in ten in Britain. 

Russia is a potential market which one day will have 
enough people with money to buy and run motor cars, 
and is therefore seen by optimistic European producers as 


the place to try to get in before the Japanese. But the most 
aggressive car producer outside Japan, Signoi* Agnelli of Fiat, 
has already come a cropper with his plan to build soviedsed 
Fiats at the rate of 660,000 cars a year inside Russia. Only 
disappointments have so far come from Togliattigrad, the 
Fiat town. As Mr Nikolai Tarasov, minister for the motor 
industry, told an end-of-year meeting of the Supreme Soviet : 

“ Certain ministries are not coping with the assignments 
linked with the development of the motor industry.” It will 
be lucky for Mr Tarasov, and surprising to outsiders, if the 
Russians hit their target of 2 million vehicles a year by the 
end of 1975. 

Lord Stokes has spent long years discussing Russian-based 
production plans with Moscow—all to no apparent avail— 
and non-communist third-world markets still look the most 
promising hunting ground for the decade ahead. But it may 
be too late to do much more than preserve present sales 
areas from being swamped utterly by the Japanese. At 
present production rates, they are not that much of a menace, 
but on the principle that if you can’t beat them, join them, 
Lord Stokes himself has recently been visiting Japan’s two 
largest carmakers, Toyota and Nissan. The reports coming out 
of Japan are not yet confirmed by Leyland in London, 
but it seems that a new joint working agreement has been 
worked out between Leyland and Nissan, for whom British 
Leyland already assembles 300 cars a month in Australia. 
Toyota, for its part, hopes that future plans might extend from 
the production of common parts to the actual manufacture of 
joint Anglo-Japanese designs. Lord Stokes will need all his 
skill to get the best of that deal. 


Who Needs a Third Airport, Anyway? 

If Heathrow, Gatwick and Luton can handle all London's air traffic for the next 15 
years, as some of the research published by the Roskill commission suggests they might, 
what is the row about ? 


Going by some of the figures given to the Roskill commission 
the three existing airports could, if developed, cope with all 
likely traffic up to 1985 and even for a few years beyond. Yet 
two years ago sections of the Board of Trade were still arguing 
that the need for a third London airport was so urgent that 
normal planning procedures should be bypassed and bull¬ 
dozers sent to Stansted to start work w'ith all possible despatch. 
Even when the inspector who held the first public inquiry 
into the Stansted site threw the Government’s case out 
because it was ill-researched, Whitehall still managed to 
convince the then President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
Douglas Jay, to press on with the scheme to the point of 
taibling a special enabling order in the Commons. 

What stands out in retrospect is the alarming ease with 
which a decision of such major importance could go through 
on such scanty evidence, almost on the nod. The Roskill 
commission itself now describes the proposed third airport 
as the biggest single piece of transport investment ever under¬ 
taken in this country, likely to cost between £500 million and 
£600 million, and the largest airport contemplated anywhere 
in the world. 

Every year that the airport’s construction is postponed 
represents a notional capital saving to the nation of £22 
million, according to the formula that the commission has 
worked out for itself. The obvious deduction is that the 
third airport becomes necessary when the costs of congestion 
at existing airports begin to approach the £22 million-a-year 
mark and not before. That could be some time in 1982, but 
^ it iajpeme too easy a date to define when what decides the 
Icity of an airport is not numbers of passengers but the 


number of aircraft it can handle. Passenger traffic is not too 
hard to forecast, but the num'ber of aircraft that the airlines 
might use to carry those passengers is. It depends on the size 
of aircraft the airlines buy, and the choice is beginning to 
range anywhere from 300 to 1,200 seats. It also depends 
on the level of fares. If these allow airlines to make profits 
at relatively low loads, as some international fares do at 
present, tlien there will be a greater tendency to run lai^e 
numbers of flights half-empty. Among the least convincing 
of the background research papers^ published by the 
commission are those dealing with the probable size of 
aircraft and the average number of passengers in them, but 
they produce the following spread of forecasts of aircraft 
going in and out of the London area: 

Lower limit Most likely Upper limit 
(ooos) 


J970 

1975 

1980 

1985 


274 

318 

369 

428 


288 

360 

450 

561 


301 

400 

523 

680 


Heathrow and Gatwick, as they exist now, could not cope 
with the probable traffic much beyond 1978, which is why 
the British Airports Authority and the Board of Trade both 
argue for an early start to construction on one of the four 
short-listed sites, Wing, Thurleigh, Nuthampstead and 
Foulness. But this is an oversimple view. The commission 
points out that a second runway can, and pxobably will, be 
built at Gatwick. This alone would add 50 per cent to 

Gatwick’s long-term capacity. ^ _ 

*Comroission on thii third London airport. Vols. III-XI. HMSO. 
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The commission also does something that no one has 
Ijitherto been prepared to do, and that is accept that Luton 
is for practical purposes already functioning as a third 
London airport, however small. Liiton has been excluded 
from the count in the past because h is not government— 
but municipally—owned and is therefore outside the purview 
of the British Airports Authority, which apparently plans as 
, if Luton did not exist. There was no reason why the Roskill 
commission should wear similar blinkers. The commission 
does not expect Luton ever to become a big airport, but secs 
no reason vAiy it Should not be developed to handle something 
like two-thirds of the traffic that now goes through Gatwick*s 
single runway. On this assumption, the three airports could 
between them handle the probable traffic until well into 1983. 

There remains the added possibility of expanding 
Heathrow’s capacity by around 25 per cent if a third runway 
were built in the no-man’s land between the Bath road and 
the M4 (inset map). This would be very unpopular with 
householders, but a runway will be built there in due course ; 
in the British Airports Authority’s plans it is simply earmarked 
for short and vertical- take-off aircraft only. However, if it 
were made into a full-sized, international runway, the com¬ 
bined capacity of the three aiiports would approach at least 
580,000 aircraft a year. This would cany them beyond 1985 ; 
and, on some assumptions, the figure could be some 70,000 
aircraft higher. At a very early stage in its deliberations the 
commission con.sidered, and rejected, the idea of a third 
Heathrow runaway because of its cost. But it deserves a second 
look. The cost would be £20 million to £25 million ; in 
other words, one year’s postponement of the start on a third 
major London airport would pay for the extra runway, in 
return for which the need to take a decision on the third air¬ 
port could be put off a further three or four years. 

Such a breathing space could be crucial in the late 1970s 
or early 1980s. The commission has been warned that, while 
air traffic control presents no problem up to 19B5, if traffic 
continues to grow at the predicted rate after that there will hv 
breakdown by the year 2000. Air traffic controllers will then 
be unable to handle the traffic without some major, unfore¬ 
seen technical breakthrough. Then, no matter how many and 
.splendid are the airports in the London area, the aircraft will 
just have to go elsewhere. The airports could then be running 
well below capacity, with the airport farthest from London 
—i.e. the new lliird airport—being the most seriously affected. 

The commission is already concerned about whether, when 
it adjudicates between the four short-listed .sites, it should give 
preference to the one most likely to pull in traffic from the 
Midlands as well as from the London area. That handicaps 
Foulness for a start; all the estimates given to the commission 
assume that Foulness would draw 20 per cent less traffic 
than either of the other three sites. But the.se traffic control 
problems may give cause for .second thoughts, particularly 



Existing airports (' '1 Short-listed sites for new .nrport 


if Birmingh2un’s Ehndon airport were to be developed, when 
it would compete directly for traffic with Wing or Thurlcigh 
among the short-listed inland sites, although not necessarily 
with Nuthampstcad. Elmdon is, like Luton, another 
municipally owned airport ; it has recently begtm to bid for 
long-range traffic and is likely to do so more aggressively 
since it has been chosen for the national exhibition centre. 

What none of the commission’s research papers have yet 
told it Is how strong the demand will be, five or six years 
from now, for locally based air serv'ices among people more 
or les.s resigned for the moment to travelling south to London 
to catch a flight bixause it is from London that the widest 
choice of Bights Ls offered. Four out of every ten British 
passengers going through London’s airports now live outside 
the .south east (six out of ten live outside London). That is 
the equivalent of 4 million people last year and perhaps 
20 million a year by the end of the decade. If even half 
that number decide to by-pass London’s airports, that will be 
almost the present total of British passengers going through 
them now. The commission has already come close to 
suggesting that it cannot adjudicate on a third airport for 
London except in the context of a national airport plan for 
the country as a whole. But no such plan exists, nor is it 
likely to while the British Airports Authority owns three 
airports in the London area (Heathrow, Gatwick, Stansted) 
and nothing else south oi Prestwick, The rest are all 
municipally owned, and independent of the BAA. But with 
£600 million at stake this is no time to stand on ceremony. 


Up With Wail Street Now ? 

If President Nixon's team really does ease monetary policy. Wall Street could go up 
fast—taking the London market with It 


Wall Street’s sha^ jump for joy on Tuesday had a whiff of 
market irrationality about it. After all, the American Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, Mr David Kennedy, had not really 
introduced a new bull point. All he had said, at a business 
luncheon that day, was that lower interest rates may be 
closer at hand than most people realise. But that hint of 
bluer Aics to come was enough to reverse the Dow-Joncs 
indusCriaJ average from a 3-point drop before his lunch to an 
11-point rise after it; a price swing of 2 per cent in scjncely 


half-an-hour’s trading. The rally petered out .sadly on 
Wednesday, but by then the London market was taking up 
the glad cue ; the Financial Times ordinary share index rose 
by over i per cent in the day. 

These sharp.responses, seemingly to a straw in the wind, 
show the eagerness 10 move up in both markets. There is 
some good sense behind that eagerness. In London there 
seems to have been little reason except the shadow of ^ Wall 
Street’s gloom for the recent fall in, equity prices, of 5 per 
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Wall Street's Shadow 

Although basically io good $i,hape, the 
London market again showed its sen¬ 
sitivity to New York this week : what 
Wall Street did one day, London did 
the next. 



cent bflween Jiiiuiary 14th ;mfl IVbniary ^^rcl. Admittedly, 
tliere will have been some profit-taking. Some investors, who 
sal tight in the London niarkei and saw the value of their 
shares drop by about -jo per cent in the first seven months 
of 1961). must be resoKetl not to burn their lingers twice. If 
they were clever <‘iiough to get in at the bottom last year 
and have done, as well iis the Financial Times index, which 
rose fmm under ‘^6o in early November to over 420 last 
month, they may well iiave been tempted to take a near-jo 
per cent profit, despite the .short-term capital, gains tax. 
All the same, Wall Street has been the main depressant on 
the London market. When New York slightly shaded 
Tu<‘.sday's rally on Wednesday, London gave up all Wednes¬ 
day's rally on Thursday. Then on Thursday morning Wall 
Street again opened lower. 

So what is happening in New York ? Two months ago, 
when Wall Street first went below the magical support point 
of 800 on the Dow-Jones index, the bears said that it might 
go down to 750, or maybe 7.10, before steadying. Some¬ 
where around that level, most brokers agreed, bargains would 
be irresistible. How'cvcr, the danger at the beginning of this 
week seemed to be that the market might go through both 
these support points with a rush. Shares begin to look less 
cheap when a market is falling fast, or rather they give 
promise of becoming still cheaper ; and the drop of 40 points, 
or 5 per cent, in the Dow-Jones index in only six trading 
days to January 30th had an air of real retreat about it. 
Disgruntled by disappointing results from that glamour stock 
IBAI, the bears were talking about the possibility of a real 
old-fashioned stock market crash. 

It w'as therefore a great relief that, at the right 
psychological moment, the economic signals from the 
Administration began to point to .some easing very soon of 
the very tight monetary policy that has been practised in 
the United Slates in the past six months. It is a bit odd that 
Wall Siieet took its cue from Secretary Kennedy on Tuesday, 
insleiid c^f from his chief four days before. President Nixon 
himself had suggested at his press conference last Friday 
that the time was approacliing for sonic relaxation. And the 
President's economic message to Congress last weekend, and 
that in the. detailed report by his advisei*s, was certainly 
not that inflation must be checked at all costs, whatever 
those might be. Rather it was that there must be some refla¬ 
tion of an under-utilised economy in the second half of this 
year. The point was also clearly made that, in order to 
get tha^ later reflation, there must be some earlier relaxation 
of monetary policy. Although the exact time-lag between 
cause and effect may be debatable, Mr Arthur Bums, now 
in his first week as chaimian of the Federal Reserve Board, 
is an .economist who certainly believes in such lags. 


For the stock market, the crucial point about the supposed 
lags is this. While Friedmanite lore assumes that there is 
a six-month gap between an casing of monetary policy and a 
recovery in economic activity, it assumes that the lag between 
an easing of monetary policy and an upturn in stock 
markets is very much shorter. On this argument, the drop 
in stock market prices that occurred up to last Friday was 
the last reflection of the very tight money policy that 
continued up to the end of 1969. The gradual easing of 
monetary policy and the rise in stock prices .starts now'. 

It docs seem fairly clear that the Nixon team hopes that 
the Federal Reserve will move to a gradual easing. Last 
month’s raising of the regulation Q ceiling on interest rates 
can now be .seen, in retrospect, as part and parcel of this new 
gradualism. The ceiling was not raised sufficiently to make 
the new rates competitive as yet, but the rales permitted on 
long-term certificates of deposits were raised more than those 
on short maturities. If money market rates do decline by 
about I per cent, which is about what is foreseen, then the 
new ceilings will allow banks to compete again effectively for 
large certificates of deposits. 

While the optimists on Wall Street are now those who 
ascribe the major part of last year’s fall to the squeeze on 
the money supply, and who therefore see a rebound now, 
the pessimists are those who go on reading corporations’ profit 
figures. These pessimists argue that, even if a real cra.sh is 
avoided, the sequence of very bad company reports that can 
be expected in the next few months, as the economy stands still 
and labour troubles mount, will depress the market a whole 
lot more. This latter view, however, ignores the extent to 
which the market has already discounted bad profit figures. 
On Monday of this week the Dow-Joncs index was at its 
lowest since the autumn of 1963 ; anybody who has bought 
into American equities in the Lyndon Johnson or Nixon 
presidencies, and held on to them, has now lost money. 
Indeed, if you had stuck with equities on Wall Street 
throughout the 1960s, just keeping up with the Dow-Joncs 
index, your shares would have risen less than consumer 
prices. So Wall Street is right to set its sights for 
recovery quite high. 

It could still have some further setbacks before it gets 
going, but our present guess is that the worst should be all but 
over. "^Once money supply really is increasing, and interest 
rates are seen to be edging down, the market could move 
up fast. There is a lot of money in fixed-interest stocks and 
Eurodollars, waiting to come back into Wall Street. It will 
not come back like a waterfall, but even a small trickle of it 
could get the Dow-Jones index back to 800 fairly quickly. 
If that happened, we would expect the London market to go 
up with it, to over 450 on the Financial Times index. 
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the brand that's exported 
to over 120 countries 


Y.K.K., including its 22 overseas plants, makes more than 
550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year. Since the dis¬ 
tance from the earth to the moon is 380,000 kilometers, 
this means that Y.K.K. zippers, when laid end to end, would 
reach the moon and almost half way back to earth again. 
Carefully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel and Delrin*, 
are imported from throughout the world. These raw mate¬ 
rials are processed at Y.K.K. plants, passing through high¬ 
speed chain machines and other processing machines all 
developed and designed by Y.K.K. The manufactured zip¬ 
pers, which include metal, nylon, polyester and Delrin*, are 
of uniform and highest quality and available in 120 beau¬ 
tiful combination colors. Y.K.K. also makes highly popular 
aluminum sashes for domestic consumption. 

*Du Pont Trade Mark 


YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kanda Izumi-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Y.K.K. has affiliated companies in the following 16 countries 

ENGLAND. YKK Fast«rners (U K ) Ltd USA Yobhida lnl«rriational Int. t New York) YKK JipiWr 
(CaliforniaHoc YKK Zipper < Illinoisi Inc CANADA YKK Zipper Co Canada Ltd NETHERLANDS: 
Yoshida c Nederland ) N V HONG KONG YKK Zipper Co (H K H M TAIWAN. 

Ltd, THAILAND: Union Industrie;) Corp . Ltd NfW ZEALAND. 5luiefast (NZ.) Llmted COSTA 
RICA Yoshida da Costa Rica Ltda, MALAYSIA- ^ips Sdn Bhd Australia 

Australia Ply Ltd. FRANCE' Yoshida fFrance) S A R L p 

CW I.;) Ltd. GERMANY Yoshida t Deutscheland j G m.b H ITAl v Yoshida Fos .anese S p A EL 
SALVADOR. Yoshida de El Salvador S A. 



Western American Bank 
(Europe) Ltd. 
welcomes enquiries from 
International Corporations 
seeking Ifinance for 
major projects. 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. 
International Merchant Bankers^ 
i8 Finsbury Circus, London, EaCo. 
Telephone: 01-828 5791 TAexi 885487 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd., has 
been established by Hambros Bank, London, 
National Bank of Detroit, Security Pacific National Bank ot 
Los Angeles and Welb Fargo Bank id* San Franciaoo. 
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The SGB Group of Companies 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman Mr E C Beck, CBE, MA, FICE for the year 1969 


Chang# of Mama 

A resolution is to be proposed at the Annua! 
General Meeting changing the Company‘s 
name to SGB Group Limited, Scaffolding ts 
still one of the major interests of the group, but 
now our interests include hire and sale of 
shuttering, timber plant, mechanical plant 
Fork Lift trucks and Prefabricated building. 
Hire Service Shops, Stone Cleaning and 
Restoration and Building Preservation are also 
included. Similarly, our companies now 
operate in Eire, South Africa. United States. 
Holland, Germany and the Channel Isles, and 
we have associated companies and agents in 
many other countries. It is felt, therefore, that 
the present name of the parent company does 
not fully reflect our activities and that the 
change, to incorporate our well-known trade 
mark, SGB, will be widely welcomed 
lloaulta 

Once again, I am glad to report that Group 
Profits have improved, the trading profit before 
tax being a new record at £2,285,000, and 
after a substantial increase in interest charges, 
the Group profit before tax is marginally 
better at £2,131,000. This increase has been 
achieved largely through the main United 
Kingdom and European operating companies, 
where turnover again increased substantially 
in spite of the problems which confronted the 
construction industry in the United Kingdom. 
The Directors have decided to recommend a 
Final Dividend of 1714%, making a total of 25% 
for the year. Last year the total was 24.84%, 
so that only a marginal increase is proposed, 
to make the dividend per share exactly Is. 3d. 
Unitad Kingdom Intaraata 
Scaffolding (Qraat Britain) Limited. This, 
our main operating company, is split into two 
principal divisions - Scaffolding Contracts 
and Building Equipment. 

Scaffolding Contracts Division. This div¬ 
ision reached a new high point in both 
turnover and profit, and, in fact, produced the 
first significant increase in profitability for a 
number of years. 

Building Equipment Division. Here again 
business and profit margins improved over 
previous years. New products in scaffolding 
and shuttering continue to be welt received 
by our customers. Sale business became more 


difficult towards the end of the year owing to 
pressures on liquidity, but hire was well 
maintained. 

The increased amount of work being 
presently undertaken by SGB in power 
stations and petro-chemical installations has 
prompted us to start a new main division of 
the company in the current year to be known 
as Power-Chem Division. This will enable us 
to give the special problems involved in this 
type of work more specialised attention. 

SGB (Channel Islands) Limited had an 
excellent year and has recently acquired the 
Guernsey Plant Hire Company extending our 
activities on that island. 

SGB Shuttering Limited. The Hire and 
Sale of Shuttering continues to do well, but 
the Contract Division continued to trade 
without' making a satisfactory return on 
Capital employed, so it was decided in May 
1969 to close this down, thus freeing the 
capital involved to be employed more 
profitably elsewhere. 

Nine Limited. Hine is now responsible for 
the whole of our business in the South Wales 
area and operates there and in the London 
region. The company continues to expand 
both in turnover and profits. 

Hire Service Shops. This company fulfilled 
best expectations and is now set on a policy of 
continued expansion. 

Overseas Intarests 

Eire. Scafco Ltd. more than doubled profits 
of the previous year with good results from 
both Dublin and Cork. 

South Africa. Whilst there was some im¬ 
provement in trading results, these are 
disappointing in the context of the oppor¬ 
tunities available to us in South Africa. 
However, Durban and Cape Town depots 
continue to improve and we have opened a 
new Hire Shop in Johannesburg. 

Unitad States of America. The level of 
business continues to improve but resulted in 
further losses. It was decided to call in 
Management Consultants to comment on the 
viability of our business in the light of all the 
circumstances. They reported that our profit 
forecast for 1970 was realistic with the 
resources available to us. 


Year in brief 

1969 

£'000 

1968 

£'000 

Group Turnover 

17.034 ' 

14.597 

Group Trading Profit 

2.286 

2.146 

Group.Profit before Loan Stock and other interest 

2.308 

2,164 

Group Profit before Tax 

2.131 

2.090 

Taxation 

1.029 

928 

Group Profit after Tax 1,102 

Copies of the full Report end Aceowitt ere eveileble from 

1,162 

The Secretary, Se&ffekUng Greet Britain (HoHtngsi Limtted, MSehem. Surrey. CRfStO 



Building Equipment Europe (Hoidings) 
Limited. The profits from our European 
interests in Holland, Germany and Spain were 
double those achieved in the previous year, 
and are expected to continue to improve. 

SGB Export Limited. This company 
increased its profits and in February 1969 was 
awarded the International Export Association 
Gold Award for 1968. 

Acquisitions 

We have made three acquisitions since my 
last report to you, SGB Fouiis Plant Limited, 
W. C. Youngman Limited and the Peter Cox 
Group. The latter acquisition has been 
completed since the end of the year under 
review. However, we regard it as an important 
diversification into the related fields of stone 
cleaning, damp-coursing and restoration 
work, which we intend to develop through 
our nationwide distribution of depots. 

Spread of Business 

SGB continues to provide a service through¬ 
out the construction industry. While nearly all 
major contractors and civil engineering firms 
are regular and valued customers we neverthS' 
less work for a wide range of smaller concerns, 
and, in fact, have had no less than 35,000 
accounts during the last financial year. This 
diversity of customers is a source of consider¬ 
able strength to us, particularly in times 
when the bad debt risk in the industry is high. 

Taxation 

After absorbing approximately £400,000 of 
Selective Employment Tax our profit before 
Corporation Tax and Income Tax on the 
dividend was f2 131,000. 

Corporation Tax and tax 
on dividends amounts to £1,346,000 63% 

Net dividend (less tax) £455,000 21% 

Retained in the business £367,000 16% 

These figures indicate the enormous tax 
burden placed on industry and the dispropor¬ 
tionate return to the shareholder and the 
uneconomic amount left to retain in the 
business for expansion and vital capital 
expenditure. 

Selective Employment Tax at approximately 
£400,000 Q year must obviously be added to 
our costs and involves £100,000 of extra 
capital to finance it. From last July Selective 
Employment Tax was again increased, from 
37/6 to 48/- per week per man, so that in the 
current year this burden will be stilt further 
increased to approximately £825,000 per year. 


PFoapacta 

Forecasts for the construction industry as a 
whole are not encouraging. Nevertheless,, 
action taken during 196^ shouldhgtp to make 
more profitable use of the Group's resourpes 
This, together with our diversification in cthbr 
allied industries, shouid ptopuee improwtd 
profits bf 1970, 
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NEDC: don't be shy about 
growth 



Chemicals: some of their sparkle has gone 

After the past five years the Government 
is rightly nervous about medium-term 
forecasts. But it is time it talked seriously 
about getting a higher rate of growth from 
the British economy. The medium-'term 
view that the Government gave to the 
National Economic Development Council 
this week is a little dispiriting. Over the 
next three years it assessed Britain’s 
possibilities for economic growth as lying 
between 3 and 3j per cent a year. And 
it is clear from the discussion which went 
on that the Government is really planning 
in terms of the lower figure. This means 
two things. The Government is still taking 
a gloomy view of the rate of growth ot 
underlying capacity—otherwise the top 
end of the range would be higher. And 
the balance of payments is still getting top 
priority. 

Curiously enough, a similar, though 
much' more elaborate, exercise is taking 
place at the moment across the Channel. 
The French are in the process of setting 
targets for tSlieir «ix!th five-year plan, at 
a time when they are still only nine 
months away from their devaluation, and 
when their balance of payments has still 
to come right. But their finance minister, 
•M. Giscard d*Estaing, was prepared to lob 
into the debate a growth taj:get of 6 per 


cent, implying an annual expansion in 
industrial output of B per cent. His case is 
that expansion breeds expansion, a la 
japonai.se. It may sound a little like the 
ill-fated expei^iment of Mr Brown, except 
that the French have had 20 years’ experi¬ 
ence with plan target.s—and M. Giscard 
d’Estaing is being far more ambitious than 
anyone this side of the Channel would 
dream of being. 

But overall rates of growth are not all 
the British Government is being mode.st 
about. The present medium-term assess¬ 
ment stems from a planning exert'ise con¬ 
ducted last year as the swan .song of the 
Department of Economic Affairs. This 
suggested a possible growth rate for the 
economy as a whole of between 2.9 and 4 
per cent for the years 1967 to 1972. These 
are the sort of figures that anybody could 
produce out of a modest hat (even though 
the top rate of 4 per cent is a little more 
ambitious than the Government now 
thinks is respectable}. In fact, how¬ 
ever, the D£A was using an input-output 
model of the economy, modified from 
discredited National Plan days, which 
threw up forecasts for particular sectors. 
These were incorporated in the document, 
(which su^estted, for instance, that the 
chemical industry might gxtrw by an 


annual 6 per rent and the motor industry 
by an annual 7 per cent), and offered 
hiimblv as raw material to die little Ned¬ 
dies. 'I'lie little Neddies for seven of the 
leading industries rep<^rted hack in 
some detail last November ; and in 
December, the fioverrinient made its 
estimates of growth in those industries, 
like energy and aircraft, over which it has 
an irnj)ortant say. The obvious next step 
would have been to publish all the hndings 
together, to see what industries had to 
.say about their own particular targets, and 
how they fitted in with the Government 
assessment for the economy as a whole. 
But the Governmcrift has baulked at this, 
despite a plea from the National Economic 
Development Office itself. Instead, the 
reports are to be released in drilj.s and 
dralis. 1he fn*st, on the motor industry, 
has already appeared. 

I'he reason seems to l)e that, put 
together, the little Neddies’ reports would 
•present a liefly .series of demands for 
Government help, and that at an awkward 
pre-budget stage. 1'here are probably two 
main types of plea. At one end of the 
.scale, the ftnding.s of the little Neddies 
.suggest that some industries are in real 
competitive trouble. An obvious case is 
the paper and board industiy, which has 
t<» buy most of its raw material from its 
main competitor, Scandinavia. The shup- 
Jer types of electrcjnic equipment, which 
ran be put together more cheaply in Japan 
or Hongkong, are in much the same 
boat. Other sections of industry, such as 
domestic appliances, will he in it vexy 
scK)n unless they drastically reorganise 
themselves. All this bears out what has 
Jong been a pet olwession with the head 
of NEDO, Mr Fred Catherwood ; that 
British industry, following its long tradition 
of supplying almost anything, has too 
many lo.sers on its hands which should 
relea.se resources in men and capital to the 
winners. Britain .should no longer try to 
shore up import saving industries at all 
costs, but should put as much support as 
possible behind the big expiort earners. 

'Fhis leads to the second main finding: 
that, following yeai^ of squeeze, some of 
the high-growth, high-exjx»rt industries 
are going to be in danger as well, unless 
the Government changes its tunc. The 
motor industry has already vigorously 
stated its case. Unless it obtains a rapid 
injection of funds from a resumption of 
growth 'in the home market, it will not be 
able to put in the new investment required 
to maintain its share of world export 
markets. In effect, this is a plea for 
special treatment in the budget, which is 
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not immediately justifiable on the indus¬ 
try’s present export performance. But if 
thie Chancellor' docs not ease- liirc pur- 
chasts restrictions, the motor industry’s 
little Neddy will rapidly give up the 
ghost, riic position of the second main 
growth industry in need of attentirm, 
chemicals, is rather difTercnt, in the 
sense that it depends on growth in the 
economy as a whole. It is difficult to see 
what differential treatment could help It, 
apart from putting up tariff's. I'lie 
trouble, and to some extent it is a woi Id- 
wide one, is tliat in certiiin sectois of the 
chemical industry, such as heavy organics, 
the rate of return is loo low to make 
worthwhile the investment of the enonnous 
sums required for new plant. Any decision 
not to invest, 'however, will have nasty 
long-term efTecls on Britain’s balance ol 
payments in chemicals which at present 
yields a comfortable surplus. 

I’he plight of both industries conics 
J)ack to the elementary point that, to have 
decent growtii industries, vou need decent 
growth. Without higher investment 
Britain’s motor industry is in danger of 
coming to look like a cottage industry 
compared to that of Italy or Japan. 
Decent growth m the short term ma\ 
give the finnkers some hiccouglis, although 
Britain’s current high rate of debt repay¬ 
ment should keep them liappy for a 
while. In the longer term, investigations 
like those of the little Neddies icveal that 
a cuuntA' which aims at a slow growth 
rate will gravely weaken its economy, its 
industry and its cunency—iu)t make them 
stronger. 

Government companies 

Just a shareholder 

'riie folding of the Beagle light aircraft 
business has raised the question of 
whether creditors of a wholly government- 
owned company can expect better treat¬ 
ment than the law gives creilitors of a 
privately-owned limited liability company. 
Beagle was a limited liability company 
wlu>Ily owned by the CJoveiiimem, and a 
receiver and manager took over there 
last December. There is still a slim 
likelihood of selling the assets tt» t)ne of 
the three mildly interested American com¬ 
panies but until that hapf^ens Beagle's 
creditors, who include a good many 
workers already declared redundant, are 
discovering they have scant chance of 
being paid in full. 

7 'his is normal enough in a receivership 
but since the Government had been sup¬ 
porting Beagle since 1966 (that is, for 
at least two years before .acquiring it from 
British Leylaiid) with loans totalling 
£6 million and now regarded as irrecover¬ 
able, many pwple might have assumed 
that by backing the company in such 
hopeless circumstances the (h>vernment 
was underwriting the whole project and 
impliotly giving a guarantee to the 
,materials supplied) and to 


staff (that normal or agreed pay in lieu 
of notice would be paid if Beagle folded). 
(Creditors can claim that they supplied 
good.s long after the time they would 
have cut off deliveries to a privately- 
owned company similarly placed. MPs 
pressed both their case and that of redun¬ 
dant staff in a debate last week and 
although there has been no whisper that 
suppliers will get any more than the 
receiver can find them, the (iovernrnent 
is to provide extra .severance pay— 
(l 100,000 according to some reports. 

But the issue here is not really whether 
the Government was right to refu.se 
any more support to Beagle, or—quite 
legally- -to claim limited liability for its 
del>ts, but whether it should have made 
clear long ago that, in these days of 
increasing (rovernment intervention in 
industry, a Ciovernment shareholding does 
not give a company unlimited access to 
the public purse. In the past this is just 
what it has meant all too often. Short 
Brothers in Belfast has made losses for 
years, but no one expects to see a receiver 
there. Beagle, moreover, had published 
no accounts for the period under full 
(iovernmeivt ownersship and only in the 
debate did it emerge that the company 
had lout more than £i million in less 
than a year. 

Savings 

More SAVE please 

Four months ago the Government’s save- 
as-you-earn scheme was launched, amid 
some fanfare. This brand new product of 
the national savings movement, designed 
to cash in on the supposedly pent-up 
desire foi' a regular savings scheme geared 
tc» the mass market, and offering a toler¬ 
able gros.s return of 12 per cent for those 
staying the full course, lias so far produced 
only a disappointing £2.3 million. 

Whether S.AY'K was ever necessary is 
open to question. " Ckintractual savings ” 
have hern succe.ssful only in the form of 
pension'' and life assurance schemes, both 
of which carry significant tax advantages, 
which in fad constitute the real attrac¬ 
tion. The high tax free returns offered by 
SAVE have brought in the usual flow of 
savings from white collar savers, and, pre¬ 
dictably, from surtaxpayers. But this week 
a national savings spokesman confirmed 
that the re.sponse from weekly paid people 
was less inspiring, although these were 
ju.st the people who were to have been 
converted tt> the contractual savings idea 
by SAVE. 

To make the SAVE rate still more 
generous would now be a mistake, and 
it is absurd for Sir Miles Thomas and his 
colleagues in the national savings organis¬ 
ation to stump around the country trying 
to raise more money. The £2.3 million 
could have been raised in five minutes in 
the gilt-edged market, and at considerably 
lower cast, allowing for the surtax, than 
the Government has had to pay through 


The decline in savings 



Personal 

Personal 

disposable 

Savings 


saving 

income 

ratio 


£ million 

£ mil ion 

% 

1963 

1,632 

21,757 

7.5 

1964 

1,892 

23,385 

8.1 

1965 

2.133 

24.998 

8.5 

1966 

2.234 

26,470 

8.4 

1967 

2.183 

27,522 

7.9 

1938 

2.200 

29.265 

7.5 

Quarterly at 
seasonally adjusted 
annual rates 

1969 1 2.824 

30,532 

9.2 

1969 II 

1.920 

30.248 

6.3 

1969 III 

1.964 

30.732 

6.4 


Disposable income is total personal income less taxes 
on income, national insurance and health contribu¬ 
tions The savings ratio expresses personal saving 
as a percentage of persona! disposable income 

S.-XYK. I'hc Ciovernment’s proper objective 
ought to be to raise the ratio of savings 
in the economy as a whole, which has in 
fact been falling steadily since 1965. 
(The temporary flick-up in the first 
quarter of 1969 followed the earlier 
spending sj)ree provoked by the November 
1966 crisis measures.) Making weekly 
wage earners willing to save probably 
depends very little on tax reliefs, contrac¬ 
tual .saving.s schemes or even rates of 
interest, but quite a lot on that boring 
old thing, inflation. 

Taxpayers' paradise 

Because the national savings movement 
competes for funds directly with the build¬ 
ing societies, the societies were given per¬ 
mission to introduce identical schemes. 
At the end of December, their combined 
SAYE total was running neck and neck 
with the Government’s at £i.B million. 
Had SAYE come earlier the totals would 
probably liavc been a good deal higher 
but its arrival has coincided with the 
mushrooming of life assurance schemes for 
savings in building societies. Technically 
these are ten year endowment life 
policies issued by variou.s life offices. In 
practice the policies are sold by the build¬ 
ing societies. After a small deduction for 
life rover the whole of the premiums are 
invested in the societies. Penalties for 
withdrawing are .small (e.g., a month’s 
premium). The attractions of the scheme 
are twofold. The saver gets life assurance 
relief (worth some 16 per cent to a stan¬ 
dard rate taxpayer) on his outlay. And sur¬ 
taxpayers avoid the surtax they are norm¬ 
ally charged on building society interest. 
Effective yields on these policies there¬ 
fore run comfortably into double figures, 
even for a standard rate taxpayer, with 
higher figures still for surtaxpayers. 

For the surtaxpayer, however, the 
attractions are partially blunted by the 
fact that he is clobbered for surtax if he 
surrenders before seven or eight years are 
up. The standard rate taxpayer faces no 
such problem. Indeed if he surrenders 
after three years he secures himself a 
grossed up yield of 22.4 per cent on his 
outlay—his outlay that is, net of the life 
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assurance relief. At this point he might 
surrender his policy and start ail over 
again. 

The schemes highlight the absurdity 
of the present system of life assurance 
relief. Because it is given on the premium 
(i.e. on the sums invested), it provides a 
positive inducement to early surrenders of 
policies, the very reverse of the original 
intention underlying life assurance relief. 
With traditional forms of life assurance 
this fact was concealed by the high penal¬ 
ties the offices levy for early surrenders. 
When the equity-linked policies appeared, 
with their lower surrender charges, the 
absurdity became more apparent. Now it 
•is blatant. The logical solution would be 
to scrap life assurance relief altogether, 
and in return give back the equivalent 
sum to the life offices by cutting their tax 
rate from the present special level of 
7s 6d. But this may be a case where the 
logical solution is the wrong one. In its 
present absurd form, as the building 
societies are showing, life assurance relief 
has a powerful psychological attraction. 
•Scrapping it might seriously hami one of 
•the bigger and more buoyant sources of 
savings in the economy, with a damaging 
impact on the level of savings as a whole. 


Motor insurance 

More ideas than 
capital 


So far only a tiny proportion of jxjlicy- 
iholdcrs have cancelled their policies with 
the Midland Northern and Scottish 
Insurance Company, which on Monday 
was prohibited by the Board of Trade 
.from taking on new insurance business. In 
other words, MNS is not being seen as a 
•case of fraud or crass management incom¬ 
petence. It falls into a totally dif¬ 
ferent category from the cut price 
insurance company failures of 1966 on. 

Because of its successful Alpha policy, 
MNS has expanded fast and i.s under¬ 
capitalised. It thought that £250,000 
to £500,000 was needed and indeed was 
in the process of raising it. However, just 
how much extra capital was needed 
depends upon how much should be 
reserved for unsettled claims. On this 
point the company has disagreed sharply 
with the Board of Trade. The board has 
demanded that outstanding claims he 
valued at a figure close to the industry’s 
average of over £60 a claim. MNS is 
unusual in that its. policies carry a high 
excess j it had used a lower figure, and its 
claims hitherto, unrepresentative though 
these may be, have averaged less still. 
'Die board therefore reckoned that MNS 
was undercapitalised to the tune not of 
£500,000, but of some £750,000 or more. 

The philosophy of MNS was evolved 
by its managing director, Mr Peter Volkcrs, 
when he was with the British Insurance 


BUSINESS : BRITAIN 

Association during the industry’s McKin- 
sey report and matured in a later 
computer study of incidence of <^laim» he 
made when with the General, Accident. 
Age, he ajpied, was the' major dfete/niin* 
ant of motor insurance risk. By compari¬ 
son, the place the car is kept and the type 
of car are marginal and not the 

cost of being rated separately. I$imilarly, 
no^laims-discounts could be dispensed 
with, provided the applicant was not a 
proven bad risk (in which case he would 
be rejected alto^ther). The result was a 
policy of irresistible simplicity, wiiich was 
then heavily promoted by direct advertis¬ 
ing. The response was up to expectations. 
MNS may indeed have been the last straw 
that broke the back of the overloaded 
camel of the motor insurance tarifl‘, which 
was abandoned in December 1968. The 
result was a burst of price cutting of rates 
for the presumed good driver. 1'his is n(>w‘ 
.«:ubsiding, leaving many of the larger 
offices with sore fingers. 

However, there seems little evidence that 
this lured “ good " drivers away frojii 
MNS. I'hc appeal of MNS’s Alpha policy 
lay rather in its comprehensibility and the 


67 

marketing techniques used. VVhat is not 
estalblished however is whether Mr Vol- 
kers’s underwriting ideas made sense, or 
whether, in the event, they did lead to 
MNS getting more than its ration of 
driver.s in higli-risk areas like central Lon¬ 
don, Liverpool, and so on—and of high 
ri.«ik ca!s. Had “ adverse selection ” of this 
sort occurred, of course, it would have 
made nonsense of Mr Volkers's statistics 
(»f risk incidence, wiiicli were ba.sed on a 
nonual jiortfolio f»f risks. 

In 1988 the Board of I'rade was cri¬ 
ticised for acting t(X) late to save policy¬ 
holders with Fire Auto and the other cut 
price companies. This time it has clearly 
l)<‘en an.xions to forestall disaster. Having 
put the ban on MNS, it then insisted that 
not £750,000 but £i million should be 
injected into MNS before it would con¬ 
sider raising its ban. This effectively 
frightened off the potential bidders. 

On the face of it, the Board of Trade 
has done nothing to ensure the smooth 
ah.sorption of MNS into a larger concern 
-iliat could have recapitalised it. Maybe it 
had good lea.sons. It would be nice to 
know what thev were 


Fitting the port to the ship 


Port nationalisation will give Whitehall 
greater power snufT regional dreams 
See the accompanying map lor some of 
the regions’ current proposals, This 
week two ambitioii.s jdans joined ihr list * 
one to turn the Clyde into the industrial 
doorway to Eiirope (and even to Rusyi.a); 
the other to create a ilio million deep¬ 
water terminal in the sleepy Corni.sh 
harbour of Falmouth. 

Britain lags behind many continental 
countries in port inve.stmenr for coruainers. 
despite the fact that Britain’s shipowners 
are investing more heavily in roiitainer 
ships that any (»thcr nation. Containers 
mean a saving in the tonnage of hulls 
required tcy carry cargo acn).s.s the .seas, 
which is one reason why shipowners like 
them, but a hefty increasi* m on-shore 
equipment needed to lift cargo off the .shifjs. 
The 200 ton er.anes at IjOiidon and Liver¬ 
pool compare wdth 400 tf>ns at Hamburg 
.and Genoa, 5n«i ions at Rotterdam, (»«>o 
at San Francisco and 1,000 at Osiika in 
Japan. 

And containers arc only half the story . 
7'hc amount of traffic unsuitable for con¬ 
tainers is actually rising faster (by 50 per¬ 
cent between 1965 and 1975) than the 
traffic suitable for containers (uj) by a 
third). Much of non-container cargo will 
be carried in large bulk carriers which 
cannot get into British ports; the 
number of ore carriers that cannot get 
into the 'Filbury upper entrance lock is 
already higher than the number that can. 

Size is the order of the day. Ports which 
do undertake heavy investment to 
handle big ships must therefore get 
a high turnover to make it pay. This 
is one argument for a national plan, and 
nationalisation to implement it. It looks, 
though, as if a national plan will mean 
the demise of many of the ports in develop¬ 
ment areas. The ports most likely to c^and 
on commercial grounds are the ones in the 
south cast, i.e. iieaV the continent. The 
Scottish port of Grangemouth, having 


Port plans and pipedreams 



invested in the first deep water container 
tcmiinal in Britain, has already seen much 
of its whisky trade go farther south. 

But there is a danger that, in the rush 
to follow the fashion towards the south 
cast, regional claims will get insufficient 
iittentioii. The Clyde has a depth of water 
nearly twice that of London ahd Southamp¬ 
ton, which means it needs less investment 
to handle the big ships. But, unlike invest¬ 
ment grants for industry generally, port 
modernisation giants are. the same level, 
20 per cent, whether the port is in a 
development area or the overcrowded south 
cast. And the modernisation grants are 
not paid for ports used by one company 
only, such as those for the aluminium 
lanelters and some of those the British 
Steel Corporation is planning to develop. 



niJ^irNKj^K : Britain 
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Bank advances 

Climb down 

Bank advances to the restricted category 
of private borrowers have risen, and on 
January 21st were about 3 per cent over 
the target ceiling (of 98 per cent of the 
November 1967 level), after allowing for 
seasonal factors. But neither the Treasury 
nor the Bank of England seems unduly 
worried alKiut this ; indeed, the target 
has become so unrealistic that it should 
be sensible to modify it and cause a little 
less pain all round. With annual tax pay¬ 
ments now due, the clearing banks are 
finding il increasingly hard to stand by 
their customers, even to the limited extent 
of today's standards. 'I'hc unofficial inti¬ 
mation that the Government was not tcjo 
unhappy with the situation as it stood 
last autumn, when advances were 4 per¬ 
cent above the ceiling, makes the Ixinks 
feel that some relaxation of the extra 
penalties imposed on them through special 
deposits should now be dropped quietly. 

It would l)e .sensible to do this now. 
'Fhe clearing banks arc revising their 
accounting procedures to meet the fuller 
disclosure of information promised after 
FeUiruary 20th. A little give from the 
(Jnvernmenl would be fair exchange. 

American banks 

Mid-West on the 
move 


This week it was the turn of Chicago's 
friendly Northern Trust company to open 
a London branch : in its case in a 
remodelled, face-washed building in 
Lombard Street from which it has been 
operating, informally, since last summer. 
Openings of American banks in the City 
now seem almost a weekly affair : what 
is new aliout this one i.s that Northern 
Trust is the first Illinois state-chartered 
bank to organise a branch outside the 
United States, which only exemplifies the 
peculiarities of America’s banking laws, 
at least as they used to be. 



A new plaque in the City 


National bank.s have not been pre¬ 
cluded from branching abroad and the 
two big Chicago commercial members of 
the Federal Reserve Sy.stern, the Conti¬ 
nental Illinois and the First National Bank 
of Chicago, have been in London since 
March 1962 and January 1965 respec¬ 
tively. But until a change in its banking 
laws in November 1968, Illinois’s state- 
chartcred banks could not branch any¬ 
where. The day after out-of-.state expan¬ 
sion was permitted, Northern Trust 
was in London looking for an office ; 
the remaining two of Chicago’s big five 
banks are also on their way to the City. 

The speed to get into London must 
surely primarily reflect the fact that a 
large and rising portion of Eurodollar- 
business is centred in London and a rising 
proportion of this business is being 
secured by London branches of American 
banks. The other reason for coming, 
according to Northern Trust’s president, 
is better to serve the overseas needs of 
its domestic corporate customers. But 
Chicago, is the centre of the largest 
industrial complex in the United States. 
For any Chicago bank, there could well 
be a two-way business to go for. The 
foreign competition within the City is 
growing. 


PIB 

Hard pressed 

Dearer national newspapers in the year 
ahead, with the heavy Sundays hitting a 
new price level of is 3d, seem inevitable 
after the publication of the second report* 
of the Prices and Incomes Board into the 
costs and revenues of national newspapers. 
After a rather scathing as.sessinent of not 
only the managerial ability but also the 
business courage of most Fleet Street 
managements, the PIB has grudgingly 
approved the impending rises. 

The Jones board believes that the 
Daily Mirror's price decides how much 
the other popular dailies can charge for 
their product and the Mirror intends 
going up another id to fid. Higher up the 
quality scale there is more scope for 
differential pricing ; nevertheless, neither 
The Times nor the Guardian can feel 
happy at the sensible refusal of the Daily 
Tele graph* s Lord Hartwell to alter the 
estimate he gave to the PIB that the most 
he expected the price of tlie Telegraph 
to go up, at least until “ the end of 1971," 
was by 2d to 7d a copy. The Times 
already sells at 8d and loses money ; the 
Guardian went up to Bd this week. 

The waste of newsprint paper, the 
industry’s chief raw material which 
acc/)unts for 50 per cent of production, 
and 30 per cent of total costs, was lain- 
hasted by the hoard, because it is now 
running at 41,000 tons a year, worth £2.7 
million at 1969 prices, and is still rising. 
'Fhis at least makes a change from the 
other staple criticism of newspapers, their 
deplorable labour relations. 

Whether time is still on the side 
of Fleet Street, where neither The 
Times at one end of the circulation 
quality scale nor the Daily Mirror at the 
other are in a position to do much more 
than hope to survive their present prob¬ 
lems, is entirely anf)ther matter. If the 
price increases outlined to the PIB are 
acted on, then falling circulations, 
combined with receding advertising 
expenditure may be what Fleet Street is 
creating. 

* Gmnd 4227: UMBO. 4^ 6d. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


RESERVES 

Aftsr som«thing like £300mn debt repay- 
mente, gold and foreign exchange reeervee 
rote by C21 million in January. Special 
Drawing Rights equivalent to £171 million 
were included for the first time. 

CARS 

Increase in production for the home 
market almost offset the fall In output for 
export in December. Totals for the year 
showed a fall of 12 per cent on the home 
side to 890,000, but a 3 per cent increase 
in export production to 824,000. 

BANK ADVANCES 

Riae in level of advances in the six weeks 
to January 21at, with the restricted sector 
iw, more than 3 per cent above the 
ToieJ target. 


IndM 

1963^100 


Industrial 
production ^ 


productivity * 

Export trsdo*t 
Eng'g. orders on bond * t 
Ritail trade* 
Unomploymont * 

Retail prioas 
Export prices 
Import pricaa 
WsBO ratoo (waakly) 


Nevsmbor 124 

Dacambar M.6 
"Novambar 12i 

Doeombar 143 

Novambar 120 

Novambar 110 

Novambar 124 

Novambar 120 

137.8 


*5Mfona//y ad/usfod. Indicators of export and 
rotoil trodo and onginooring order books reflect 
movements »n volume terme, i.a.. in veiue et 
Gonstent price. Unemployment refers to number 


Paroantaga ebanga from : 


PraviouB 

month 


Tbrea 

months ago 


Twalva 
months ago 


+ 3 
+0.1 
+ 3 
“1 
+ 14 
+1 
- 2.0 
+ 0.7 
nil 
+1 
+2.0 


+ 1 
- 0.1 
+ 2 
-2 

if* 

+V7 
+1 
+3 
+ 3.1 


if.i 

in 

+ 13 
-1 
+4.9 
+ 4.7 

iit 

+s!b 


wholly unemployed, excluding enhocl leevets. in 
Jenuery this was running et en ennuet rare of 
2.3 per cent. t£nd of period. tProvisionel. 
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BOC The British Oxygen Company Limited 



Broader base 
for growth 
intheTOls 


PROFITS, RiscRVCS AND CAPITAL Pre¬ 
tax Group net profits increased by 
£i, 490»7IS to 5o”'o above level of two 
years ago. Group CApital and Revenue 
Reserves increased by £2 million, of 
which £Ii4x 6,257 is retained profit. 
Directors recommend increased divi¬ 
dend of ix'^n on the Ordinary share 
capital (10.35 year). 

Present financial requirements largely 
met by cash flow of over C <4 million per 
annum and by existing bank and other 
arrangements. As we complete the 
major expenditure now in progress our 
need for outside finance should lessen. 
Towards the end of 197c a more accur¬ 
ate assessment of future needs should 
be possible. 

PROtPCCTS The Chairman, Mr. J. S. 
Hutchison, says: **In the past year much 
was accompli^ed throughout the Group 
that did not immediately show up in 
earnings. We have now established a 
broader base of operations than ever 
before - commercial, technological and 
geographical - a base from which we 
shall certainly grow prominently in the 
1970*8. 

“As to the current year, although the 
scene is wide and ever*changing, I look 
forward with confi¬ 
dence to further pro- 
gressivt improvement 
in our results at home 
and overseas.** 

UN TRADING Ttad- 
ing profits were WiS'x iB 

adversely affected ^r 

by non-recurring 
fisetors including the 
settling-in costs 
of some major pro- ^uniynx wtUiMg 
duction plants, pipe¬ 
lines and other facilities; the delay in 
expected benefits from the rationalisa¬ 
tion of the production of BOC and 
Murex weldi^ consumables; the time 
and effort involved in the adjustment 
of the management teams and the re¬ 
alignment of the affiirs of some recently 
acquired companies. 

GASKS The increased demand for 
industrial gases continued encourag¬ 
ingly, again giving improved results. 
Our considerably expanded investmmt 
in vacuum insukted containers, cylin¬ 
ders and spedai vehicles to serve the 
merchant market was brought to full 
use. 

The capacity of tonnage plants at 
Middlesmugh, Motherwell and Scun* 
thorpe was increased and existing pipe¬ 
line services were enlarged. A new 
nitrogen pipeline across the Mers^ 
from Widnes 10 Runcorn was openra. 
Important extensions were made also 
to our pAants at Margam, South Wales. 
The £x 7 million scheme for the strategic 


apacity of tonnage plants at 
smugh, Motherwell and Scun- 


recasting of our produaion and disiri 
buciun complex calls for large scale 
plants. The first of these new plants is 
now at an advanced stage at Widnes, 
Lancs. It will be as large as any of its 
kind in the world and will have a cap¬ 
acity of more than 500,000 tons of liquid 
product per annum, storing liquid gas 
in cryogenic tanks of 4,200 tons capacity 
at temperatures as low as minus 196"C. 
Liquid product will be transported to 
bulk distribution centres by rail in 
specially constructed 100-ton vacuum 
insulated cryogenic tank-cars. This will 
he the first time that cryogenic rail 
transport has been used in the f/A. 
Ijirger and more effective cryogenic 
road tankers have also been developed 
capable of delivering the equivalent of 
2,000 cylinders of gas to customer- 
located storage units. 

WILDING PRODUCTS 1968-69 was pri¬ 
marily a year of consolidation, but sales 
and profits increa.sed in both gas and 
electric arc welding. Exports were a 
record. The introduction of new pro¬ 
ducts such as the Autolynx (developed 
specially for the motor body repair 
industry) has continued and additions 
to our range of cutting machines 
attracted much aticn- 

M il recent 

_ exhibition at Essen. 

IH many orders 

were taken. 

In the advanced tech¬ 
ie || nique of the practical 

r^ energy 

■Da* III beams wc have de- 

S * velopcd and sold 

machines for cutting 
wooden forms by 
laser-the first of their 
kind in the world. 

CHIMICALS AND METALLURGICAL C>ddB 

Smclicvcrk in Norway, producers of 
carbide and its derivatives, had a 
record vear. 

The Wulff plant at Maydown, N.I. 
supplying acetylene to du Pom has not 
yet been brought to full output, but 
intensive management effort in the past 
year has shown considerable progress. 
For general chemicals trading con¬ 
ditions through most of the year were 
unsettled, but recently there has been 
some improvement in melamine and in 
emulsions for adhesives. 

The special metals markn recovered 
from its earlier depression during the 
second half-year and the outlook for 
Murex, Rainham is encouraging. In 
July we bought the share capital of High 
Sp^ Steel Alloys and the enhanced 
capacity thus acquired reinforces our 
t^portuniry to benefit from the im- 
.pfDved oondltioos. 


division groups together certain ad 
vanced and specialised engineering 
activities in cryogenics, high vacuum, 
medical and aviation equipment. Each 
activity should benefit from added man¬ 
agement strength and where applicable, 
co-ordination of effort. fli 


I.mufd nitroQtit food Irtttine luuntl 

FOOD SCRVicis Our entry into food 
services is now well-founded following 
the establishment of BOC-Linde Re¬ 
frigeration and the acquisitions of 
Batchelors (Ireland), Ham and Hodge, 
Acc Refrigeration and J. Muirhead. 
BOC-Lixkdc Refrigeration in its first 
year of trading made a substantial 
entry into the UK market for com¬ 
mercial and industrial refrigerators and 
deep-freeae equipment. Trading con¬ 
tinues favourably. 

The related inicrests of the companies 
within this division, ranging from con¬ 
trolled processing or freezing of foods, 
through specialised bulk storage and 
distribution, to presentation in re¬ 
frigerated form to the consumer, are 
based on our technical strength in these 
separate areas and our wide overall 
experience in controlled atmospheres, 
cryo-freezing, and insulation. We are 
well placed to exploit the opportunities 
evident in these fields of rapid growth 
and change. 

oviRSiAS Trading conditions in 1968-- 
69 were favourable in almost all the 
seventeen countries outside Europe in 
which our products arc separately 
manufactured, and profits from these 
overseas operations improved by over 
41 million. 

In Australia, CIG moved forward 
strongly and is well poised to play its 
part in the dynamic development situ- 
atiou there. The issue was completed 
receittly of $A3,ooo,ooo 7 il 7 i% un¬ 
secured notes 1969/84 to finance various 
new developments. 

In South Afirica, Afrox acquired 
Dowsoo and Dobson and Reid 
Brothers, both weH-cetabliahed engin¬ 
eering suppliers to the mining and 
related industries. The additional finan¬ 
cial reqiiireRienit of Afros have been 


met by the recent issue of R8,ooo,ooo 
8J*’o unsecured notes 198X/9S. 

In India, trading conditions were more 
buoyant and de^ite acute labour 
difficulties in West Bengal, the profits of 
Indian Oxygen recovered. 

Elsewhere the trend of improvement 
has continued. 

;oiNT coMrANiiG Gontncts for BOC- 
Airco Cryogenic Plant included new 
tonnage oxygen plants for our Gases 
Division, a 100 tons per day natural gat 
liquefaction plant for California and an 
order for a similar plant for The Gas 
Council. 

Seafiame Company is busily ennged on 
contracts from Area Gas Boards for the 
conversion of industrial and domestic 
appliances to use North Sea gas. 
MANAGIMKNT AND TRAINING Group 
expansion calls for great emphaais on 
management development and training. 
In addition to the post-graduate fellow¬ 
ships we already finance, we iniroducad 
a scholarship scheme aimed to provide 
further education for selected employees 
who missed senior secondary education. 
OFFICIAL ATTITUDE TO OVBREIAS IN¬ 
VESTMENT Calling for a chsm in 
official attitude, the Chairman says: “The 
manufacture of our main products 
overseas is essential as they can only be 
made economically in each country 
near the point of sale. Our investment 
overseas has brought a steady and in¬ 
creasing income, amounting last year 
to million after overseas taxes. 

“In today*8 circumstances, when satis¬ 
faction is being expressed in Govern¬ 
ment circles with the balance of pay¬ 
ments situation, there muK surely M a 
case for re-examining the official 
attitude towards investment in overseas 
trading units and (he dHRcultiis fbr this 
which are inhetenc in tli6 taimdon 
system. Such units deserve encourage¬ 
ment Tb^ our aiithoritidi, not rehicttm 
recognition. A raed andiavour skosdd 
he mod* tow9rhmtt raaUgticpoU^ 
eias to aucouraiga ond help Brittah 
undaruddttgo ouereeG# uMek mrw 
eapt^h, ma kiatory amply damaoh 
^tmtaat pf m aking aignificant cofi" 
mosfCloR not owdy to tka toalfara pf 
tkaaouHiwiaa eotteamadf kut GifD lo 
Dsir otvn econo m y and to tka poHii^ 
col atatua of Gfoai Britain ahrppd»‘* 


AiimiatMjntiHtmiiltehtUu 

Imputry Coumi C fcoia Wr, »t f^kill SrpMt, t mim, 

SiFf « 
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Not so bad for world trade ? 


'I’he view that when America sneezes the 
rest of the world catches a cold is not as 
true as it used to be. So one should not 
he too alarmist about the effects <jf a 
iiiiru recession lliis year, l^st year 
American imports rose by only 8.5 per 
cent compared with over 20 per cent in 
But tlie .i?rowth in world trade was 
.still over 12 per cent. This was largely 
because the European community, which 
now imports about fjO per cent more than 
the United States, was in the throes of an 
exceptional boenn, and sucked in an extra 
20 per cent of imports. So tlie rate of 
growth of American imports dropped by 
twu-thirds without cutting the growth in 
w(vrld trade as a wluile, I'his would 
have seemed inconceivable a few years 
ago. Another factor limiting the impact of 
American stagnation is that this time 
round, in contrast with 1967, the slow¬ 
down has been so gradual. In 1987, 
when imports into the United States 
actually fell during the first part of the 
year, the turnaround was extremely rapid, 
and led to a period of heavy destocking. 
This time the contrast between one year 
and another is going to be very much les:>, 
particularly since the 1969 figures for 
American imports were lowered by the 
effect of the di>ck strike. To assess the 
impact of American stagnation one tliere- 
fore has to see which countries are partl- 
culaiiy dej^endent on the American mar¬ 
ket. I'he chart shows some of them. 

Apart from Canada, which is in a 
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special position, too close to avoid being 
hurt, the industrialised country most sen¬ 
sitive to winds from the United States is 
Japan, as the chart .shows. But with a 
buoyant payments surplus—it reached 
over US$2 billion in 1969 and could 
double tJiis year—Japan’s autJiorities 
arc not too worried. Exports to the 
United States are in any case expected to 
go on rising, by ii to 12 per cent, in the 
new fiscal year (beginning in April), com¬ 
pared with an estimated 19.5 per cent in 
the pie.sent fi.scal year, and with a big rise 
i" 1968-69. The rate of 
inrrea.se will therefore be down, but this is 
no out-and-(JUt disaster. 

'rile overall rate of growth of Japanese 
exports is expected to fall in 1970-71, as 
a result Of the slowdown in world trade 
a.s a whole. Exports are expected to rise 
by If) per cent in the next fiscal year, 
compared with 22 per cent in the current 
year, assuming that world imports as a 
whole rise by only 8 per cent in 1970. 
I'he Japanese still believe that the United 
States will have some real growth in 
1970, and that its imports will ri.se by 
about f) to 6 f)er cent. On past perfor¬ 
mance this will mean that imports of 
Japanese goods into llic United States 
will rise by 10 per cent or more. Given 
that Japane.se exports are steadily becom¬ 
ing more competitive, this could he an 
under-estimate. 

The story for Japan, writ .smaller, is 
really that for the rest of the industrialised 
world. Britain, with a 6 per cent share 
of the American market, sends about 14 
per cent of its exports there. Last year 
was a had one. Exports stood virtually 
still and Britain lost a hit of its share, but 
this came on top of a good year in 1968. 
Of more importance to most Euroj>ean 
countries now is what happens to the 
Euroj>ean Community. With Germany 
still booming, this .should suck in imports 
at well over a growth rate of 10 per cent. 

One important fact alxmt American 
imports, as indeed of imports of most 
industrialised countries, is that the growth 
of manufactured imports is much faster 
than that of imports as a w^hole. A slow¬ 
down in economic activity tends to bode 
particularly badly for raw material ex¬ 


porters. This year therefore is going to be 
no joke for most of Latin America. Last 
year trade was fast and furious in metals, 
for example, and it sterns highly unlikely 
that the price rises which oi curred then 
can be maintained. Among other develop¬ 
ing areas Hongkong is in much the same 
position as Japan, heavily dependent but 
also increasing its share. 

Exchange rates 

One cheer for 
crawling _ 

Eleven out of the 120 pages of this year’s 
report fiom President Nixon’s Council of 
Economic Advisers is given ovei to the 
problems of the world’s monetary system. 
Behind thi.s section one sees the hand of 
Mr Hendrik Houthakker, the “crawling 
peg ” disciple par excellence, supported by 
his chief, Mr Paul McCracken, who came 
out as an academic believer in flexible 
exchange rates before he took over the 
council’s chairmanship. 

The council is still, therefore, taking a 
more forthright view on the subject than 
the United States Treasury, unless the 
latter has changed from the cautious 
stance it took at the last annual meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund. The 
IMF’s experts are now studying proposals 
for “ limited flexibility ” in exchange 
rates and should be reporting before long : 
the general expectation is that they will 
not recomihend a radical change in the 
system and possibly not anything more 
adventuious than a widening of the band 
within which exchange rates are allowed 
to move, perhaps to 2 per cent either side 
of parity, instead of the present 1 per cent. 
But the CEA makes the point that such 
a pro])osal would do little to discourage 
short-term speculative movements. 

So it plumps for the idea of a crawl¬ 
ing peg for smooth and gradual adjust¬ 
ments in parities of up to 2 or 3 per c.ent 
a year. But which of the many versions 
now being talked about ? The council does 
not stick its neck too far out, but obviously 
leans towards a compromise between a 
purely discretionary system and a fully 
automatic one w'ith binding rules. Among 
any sucli rules it would include a link 
with changes in a country’s reserve levels 
rather, than with the past behaviour of 
its exchange rate. As a good American 
Ixidy, it al.so likes the idea of a crawling 
peg that moves upward only in relation to 
the dollar—a version first mooted by Dr 
Otmar Emminger of the Bundesbank. 
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ThB home-made Arava transport: but they stiil have to buy Phantoms 


Japanese budget 

18 per cent is 
neutral 

This year’s Japanese budget, which was 
announced last Saturday, is inevitably of 
record size. It could hardly be otherwise 
with the economy growing at something 
well in excess of 15 per cent a year at 
current prices. Accepting as they dp an 
annual -rise in prices of 4 to 5 per cent as 
a norm (and inevitable), officials see the 
budget as more or less neutral. Although 
general budget expenditure is up by 18 
per cent, g’ven the rapid increase in tax 
yields and a small increase in corporation 
tax, this is hardly disturbing. 

The most rapidly growing item in the 
budget is the “ food control account.” 
This account, which covers the politically 
sensitive subsidies to farmers, is once again 
to rise sharply—^by nearly 28 per cent to 
a total of $1 billion—and is likely to 
go on swelling. Farmers will now be 
offered inducements to get out of farming, 
especially out of rice, but these are not 
expected to be effective in the short run. 
The rice surplus, the nub of the problem, 
will not disappear overnight, and that is 
that. 

This years budget reveals several 
trends which are likely t(j become 
increasingly important in the future. The 
size of the budget is still small by western 
standards. Taxes and social security con¬ 
tributions account for little more than a 
fifth of gnp, coini>ared with 40 per cent 
or more in Gemiany, Britain and France. 
But given Japan’s enormous need to build 
up its sc^cial capital—housing, roads, and 
amenities such as sewage systems—the 
budget is likely to grow faster than gnp 
dn future. Also the need to liberalise 
agricultural import quotas means that 
fanning subsidies will go on rising—^by 
way of co-mpensation. Finally, there is 
likely to be an increasing emphasis on the 
-use of tax regulators, such as this year’s 
increase in corporation tax. 


Israel 


D for devaluation ? 


Jerusalem 

Israel’s enormous defence requirements 
are gradually creating an insoluble prob¬ 
lem for its economic planners. On the 
one hand they need to expand the 
economy fast so that the rising cost of 
defence docs not take up an increasingly 
grotesque share of the gnp. This year it 
may be over 20 per cent. On the other, 
by doing so they run* Ihe risk of letting 
the balance of payments, already bur¬ 
dened by tijhe cost of military hardware, 
get out of hand. This dilemma is clearly 
revealed by this years budget and the 


reaction to it. A major attempt is being 
made to prevent costs and prices rising 
too rapidly. But even* so it looks as if 
the reserves, already down to $400 million 
from $770 million at the beginning of 
1968, will lose a further $250 million. And 
there is growing public dd)atc about the 
need for an immediate and fairly sharp 
devaluation. 

The precise size of the budget has not 
yet been fixed. But it is expected to be 
between > $270 million and $280 mil¬ 
lion, with a deficit of some $143 
Ill ill k»n covered t)y a loan from tlie Bank 
of Israel. The whole budget strategy has 
been dominated by the need to make a 
deal witli the unions. 'Fhc package agreed 
to between the government, the general 
federation of labour and the manufac¬ 
turers’ a.s.sociation amounts to a modest 
rise in real wages traded against a shift 
of the tax burden on to the shoulders 
of employers and higher income groups. 
Wages are to rise by 7 per cent, but only 
5 per cent will be paid in cash, the other 
4 fjer cent being paid to labour in govern¬ 
ment bonds purchased for them by their 
employers. Apart from $30 million, 
all increases in taxation are to be paid 
in direct taxes or compulsory payments 
levied on incomes. For instance there is 
a rise in national insurance premiums 
largely t(j be raised from employers, and 
there will be a 5 per cent surcharge on 
income tax. 

The wage agreement, if it works, will at 
least prevent another year like 1966, 
when wages rose by nearly 20 per cent. 
As a corollary employers have under¬ 
taken not to raise prices, even though 
their total labour costs are expected to 
rise by 18 per cent. The overall package 
in fact is hardly likely to encourage more 
investment or the exports which, would 
flow from it, A programme of export 
incentives is suppcwedly being prepared 
but few j>eople believe that anything less 
than a major devaluation will do much 
to the trade account. What is needed 
is more investment, and devaluation 
would, apart from its direct effects, itimu- 
late an increase in the foreign inflow. 


Russian gas 

Pipes of peace 

Hamburg 

The Russian gas deal signed with west 
(lerniany this week is the biggest business 
contract ever made between the two coun¬ 
tries. Both (3f them now seem to have 
forgotten and forgiven the previous 
episode some years back when the Nato 
embargo forced (jerman companies to 
cancel their contracts to supply Russia 
with wide diameter steel pipe. The 
Rus.skins have ordered 1.2 billion tons of 
pipes from the new Manne.smann-Roeh- 
renwerke group and are going to 
order 270,000 tons from the Hoesch 
group. These contracts are worth more 
than $325 million and are to be financed 
by a German bank consortium of 17 
members (with a rumoured interest rate 
of 6.5 per cent). They are to be used for 
the projected pipeline from Siberia to 
west Europe, with a length of about 5,000 
krn (3,125 miles). The west German pipes 
are to provide the Siberian half of the 
pipeline because the Russians are not yet 
able to produce pipe? capable of with¬ 
standing the extremes of temperature that 
are normal in the east of Russia. 

In return the Russians are to deliver 
52 billion cubic metres of gas to west 
Germany or 3 billion cubic metres a 
year, being worth about $678 million. 
That is roughly 5 pfennigs per Cubic 
metre of gas. This deal forms part of 
the current Russian drive to «ell natural 
gas to western Europe and elsewhere. 
Austria is scheduled to take 1.5 cubic 
metres, Italy 6.0 and France 2.5, in 
addition to west Germany’s 3.0 cubic 
metres. Because of the high cost of pipe¬ 
line construction, howler, the Russians 
have found it preferable to import gas 
from Iran and Afghanistan to supply 
nearliy regions. 

In this case they may have had their 
^e on the political advanta^ too. But 
in general Russian strategy is to regard 


7tt' 

iiJg|u^ffui' en^nt^g>tapte^ export; 

win .bei;''|ifUperst4ect' 

riita^f before eftd^ of tbe 

cca^iV Kus^Sa reckoi^s to have more gas 
av'gfiahk’^than }t wijl need doihesticany. 
Vet to exploit its considerable reserves, 
it must not only buy pipe and Other, 
equipment from west Germany, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and elsewhere (in exchange for 
a small part of the gas). It also* has a 
consideraible constructional engineering 
programme ahead. Ominously, expecta¬ 
tions have already been trimmed : gas 
output was one of tb^ iqyo targets scaled 
down in December. Nevertheless, the deals 
with Gennany are a good omen and 
iilustmte how the political atmosphere in 
central Europe has improved over the 
past seven years. 

Meanwhile, the Fiat deal to build an 
automobile factory for Russia is having 
a useful spin-oft for SKF, the Swedish 
hall-hearing group, which expects to be 
asked by the Soviet goveinment lo im¬ 
prove Russia’s l»earing industry. Western¬ 
ers Wlu> 'have visited the Russian industry 
.say it is generally backward, though more, 
.sophisticated than the west in some 
specialised areas. 'Fhe Russians have the 
capability lo raise their standards on tlicir 
own, but feci the effort would place tw> 
much strain f>n their resources. 

India 

No bread and no 
circuses 

New Deihi 

India's economy is poised for growth, but 
deJay.s in new investments could lead to 
a crisis of bottlenecks. In this context 
the recent juggling with the investment 
figures in the fourth five-year plan is 
worse titan ii.seless. It calls for a total 
outlay of nearly billion, 2 per cent 
more than forecast earlier. But two- 
thirds of the total is to be in the public 
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Ecctor and th« big wi^frewill 

the iT^ney cbme firbm?* Mrs GAndhi, 
the pmiier, now head$ a minority gov- 
erninent which can scarcely get the 
budget thmugh parliament ,without 
reducing taxes. Top incomes are already 
haUe to such steep taxes that further 
levSs have only limited scope, while the 
possibility of elections round the cor^r. 
means that the government is unlikely to 
hit the middle-classes too hard. 

Industrialists have plenty to complain 
of, despite the provisions now made for 
extra capacities in steel, cement, paper, 
aluminium and copper (which in turn 
should generate orders for equipment 
industries). The private sector’s share 
in the revised plan is down to 36 per cent, 
compared with 45 per cent in the earlier 
version and 42 per cent during the first 
three plans. 

Most of the projected increa.se in public 
spending i.N for welfare schemes, such as 
help for small farmers in dry areas and 
for promoting industry in backward 
regions. Such attempts to redre.ss the 
balance between India's rich and poor 
areas are essential, if only to pre.serve 
political stability, and industrialists can 
take some heart fioni the fact that large- 
.scale industry and mining are exempted 
from the downward revisions in invest¬ 
ment f)lans. Moreover, the import con¬ 
tent of new investment is going down 
and this should help to offset the decline 
in net foreign aid. 

Nickel 

Free fall 

I he speed and extent of the fall in the 
free market price of nickel, from £7,000 
to £3 ,<x>o a ton since the end of the 
Canadian strikes in November, has sur¬ 
prised everyone. What happened was 
that, to allay consumer fears, producers 
made optimistic forecasts that deli¬ 
veries would be 75 per cent of normal 
by February and back to pre-sitrike levels 
by April. Buyers, who had been getting 
all they could at almost any price just 
before the strikes ended, suddenly saw 
the promise of supplies at the producer 
price of £i,20{), and stopped buying ; 
free market prices tumbled accordingly. 
Now there i.s a feeling that the fall may 
have been overdone. The lower levels 
have attracted considerable Chinese buy¬ 
ing, and production has not picked up as 
well as expected. Last month Inter¬ 
national Nickel was unable to fulhi some 
delivery contracts to Germany. 

International Nickel climates that the 
four-month strike cost it 7®,000 tons in 
nickel production and a further 63,000 
tons of copper. Despite this, free world 
consumption of nickel was only 5,000 
tons lower last year than in 1968, at 
365,000 tons. Japanese consumption, 
almost a fifth of the total, actually rose, 
thanks to supplies from New Caledonia 
Which was not affected by the strikes. 
About a third of the metal consumed in 
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1969 was bought on the free market. 
Apart from Ru.ssia, which is a regu¬ 
lar free market .supplier, the extra supplies 
came from a variety of sources, including 
South Africa, Greece and Australia. 

Intensive expansion programmes are 
expected to add 90,000 tons to non- 
cornmunist supplies hy 1972, and to 
double present output by 1976. This 
should bring down the price eventually, 
but the latest wage increases will cost 
International Nickel some $125 million, 
and it is thought thi.s may lead to a rise 
in the producer price to £i,5(X) a ton 
by mid-1970. 

Bulk cargo 

OBO you do 

Investment in ships depends too much 
on liunch, too little on investment 
appraisal based on facts. But methods 
are improving, and evidence has recently 
come to light giving a powerful justifica¬ 
tion for the trend towards so-called OBO 
ship.s. OBO ships can carry a combina¬ 
tion of cargoes, jobbing between oil, ore 
and other bulk cargoes, rather than .stick¬ 
ing to one commodity through thick and 
thin. The tonnage on order is half as much 
again as the tonnage already in service, 
and British shipowners have a large share 
of this. 

One attraction is that shipowners can 
get maximum utilisation, taking oil from 
the Persian Gulf to Australia, iron ore 
from Australia to Japan, and finished 
steel to the Persian Gulf in time to pick 
up the next oil consignment. I'his means 
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fewer ships, so helping owners to increase 
their icturn on capital. OBO ships also 
provide a hedge against the hottoiu falling 
out of any one market. And as freight 
rates oscillate, it pays to change the mix 
of commodities you <^’arry. 

It is here that the recent study by a 
firm of .shipbroker.s, Iv A. (iibsoii 
Fergu.sson Wild, comes in handy, ticcause 
it provides a (complicated) formula for 
deciding when to switch commodities. 
Initial results using this formula suggest 
that it IS worth carrying a mix of oil and 
ore cm the same siiip, rather than a full 
load of just the one comnKjdity, over a 
much wider range of freight rates than 
one might think. The lueakcven point 
for carrying oil alone may be double the 
breakeven point for carrying a combina¬ 
tion of oil and ore. 

This makes it surprising tliat so many 
straight oil tankers are on order (the 


straight ore carrier is already on the way 
to obsolescence). The reason is partly 
that the bulk trade is dominated by oil 
(65 per cent, against iron ore 1-2 per cent, 
coal and ccikc 10 per cent and grains 
h per cent) ; partly that the oil compan¬ 
ies say their business is oil, and that alone 
(then why are they in ships at all ? ) ; 
partly the high freight rate for oil ; 
partly the fact that OBO ships cost 15-20 
per cent more to build ; and partly the 
economics of large tankers. 

I’lie comparisons that (jibson Fergusson 
Wild have worked out with their formula 
so far are between .ships of 70,000 tons 
each. But by 1974 ^*'^®** the world 
tanker fleet will lie 150,000 tons and over. 
Here the oil companies, who are the cus¬ 
tomers, are setting the trend : there is a 
higher proportion of thcii tonnage on 
order than big ships in that of the 
independent charterers. The unit cost per 


ton of cargo carri^ by a 200,000 tonner 
is a third of that by a 20,000 tonner and 
two-thirds that by a 80,000 tonner. 

.As for their bulk cargoes other than 
oil, grain shipments have been hit by 
the trend towards self-sufficiency in the 
developing countries ; and new techniques 
have enabled a given quantity of iron to 
he carried by a smaller fleet of ships. 
But there is a lot of scope for cargoes 
now carried by the expensive conference 
ships to be made bulkable. Shippers are 
becoming increasingly aware of the 
advantage of shipping in bulk. A recent 
study showed that, simply as a result of 
the growth in world trade, 34 million 
tons that probably trave;lled as conference 
parcels in 1967 may have .shifted to bulk 
carriers by 1975. The goods varied from 
.soya beans to motor cars, and among the 
.shipowners who may be hit are some of 
the container operators. 


Eumbra ins: who'll buy them 


Europe has Iniiju; been a ili.sroiirat;inf» platt 
for a would-be entrepieneiir \Mrh noThinu; 
but a bright idea. This has hrni df)uhl> 
true if the new idea is rooted in teehriology. 
Cautious, igiioiani of .srientc, Kiirt»pean 
investment bankers have almost alway.s 
refu.sed to pin up money lor a m.in wiih- 
out assets, and pieces of paper carrying 
ideas, no matter how brilliant, have not 
been considered assets. .So would-be tech¬ 
nological entrepreneurs have either pin 
their dreams aw'iiy or journeyed to the 
Unitetl States w'here a who!** tribe' eei 
venture capitali.sls have greeted them, if 
not with open arms, then at least with 
the cejld enthusia.sm of men willing lo 
take big risks with big money. 

"J’his set of circumstances has had rmirli 
to do with the relatively slow growth ol 
Europe’s seience-ba.sed iiidustrie.s. In the- 
last few' years European genermnenls ha\c 
tried 10 inject some dynamism into them, 
a source of great frustration to bureauc rals 
aware of how much money Europe spends 
on basic scientific research without getting 
much in return commercially. But being 
bureaucrats they have teruled to think 
in term.s of large programmes, administereil 
by large teams of men, which .still leaves 
the would-be technological etiirepreneiii out 
in the cold. 

To remedy this, a number of American- 
style venture capital com]>anies have been 
formed in Europe in recent years. 'rhes<- 
include Technical Development Capital in 
Britain, a subsidiary of Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation, and 
Incentive AB of Sweden, an arm of the 
Wallenberg family’s indu.strial and banking 
empire. But so far the only firm to operate 
on a European-wide basis is European 
Enterprises Deveiopment, which has close 
links with the most .successful venture 
capital iirm of them all, American 
Research and Development. Although 
funded laigely in Europe, EED is headed 
by the same man who heads ARD, the 
almost mythic General Georges F. Dorioi. 
ARD, as men in this held frequently like 
to recall, had a net arst't value of about 
$34 million when it was started in 1947. 
This had increased to nearly .$380 million 
by the end of 1968, in Jargi* pan because 
1 >RD was able to get in early on such 
, ' sjicdlacular growth companies as Oigital 

I - 


Paris 

Equipment, Ionics, Opiieal Scanning, 
'Feledyrie, and High Voltag<’ Enginet nng. 

I'jJ’J), w'hich mad(' its first iini'stnicnl 
in July, i9f)5, has not been around long 
riioiigh to conq)il(‘ any .such glittering 
record; technological companies typically 
have gestation periods of seven or ten 
years or longer. But it should be good 
news to Europeans that EED regards its 
experience so far as good enough to justify 
rapid expansion. Already EED has invesied 
in 25 companies in nine I'airopean nations, 
only one of which has .so far prowd a 
failure. Mainly through a private shares 
issue, EED recently inerea.sed iis total 
assets from $6.8 million to more than 
$17 million and it is currently in tlie 
mid.st of expanding its professional stall 
from 12 to 18. 

The EED companies cover a range of 
activities. (Computer 3 ’echnology of 
Britain makes small computers; Sapivog 
of France inake.s machines to mass produce 
paper garments. Self Clopy International 
of Luxemburg produces a carbonless, self- 
copying paper .specially suitable for d.iia 
processing print-outs; .Steigerwald Strahl- 
technik of Germany, high energy electron 
beam machines for welding and drilling 
applications, mo.stly in the aeruspari' indus¬ 
try ; Garlo Gava/7i of Italy, a number of 
instrumentation systems, including control 
rod drives for nuclear power reactors. 3 'he 
25 companies of course represent only a 
small muuber of the projects jjroposed to 
EED, but EED executives say the quality 
of many projects is surprisingly high arul 
seems to be growing higher as mon* and 
more Europeans with ideas hear of it. 

The weeding out process i.s not quite 
what most people would think. EED 
insists, as a first stqj, that applicants 
send a brief written de.scription of their 
project.s, and it studies this as much for 
the applicant's ability to ^think clearly 
and organi.se material as for the worth 
of the idea itself. Promising ideas are 
evaluated by .sjjecialists and if they pass 
this test the would-be entrepreneur is 
called in for a number of intensive inter¬ 
views that will go on for six months or 
so before he is given any money. One 
object is to explore every rainihcation of 
the idea but there is another rca.son for 
.such thoroughness. Like its .si.ster company,'* 


ARD, EED believes that thr man is at 
least as important as his ideas. So the 
man is deliberately given a liard time. 
EED wants to find out if he is honest, 
detennined and mos’t of all if be is com- 
pb'tely wedded to hi.s idea. If he \s not, 
the project is likely to be Tejerleil no 
.matter how good it is. EFJ) reeogrii.ses 
that it would bi' fatal for tin- principal 
to drop out while the company was still 
in its early stages. 

If the man and the iilea aie suitable, 
EED will take a substantial equity slake 
in the company, iis'ually b'aving eontrol 
to the entrepreneur or making it possible 
for him to buy control at a later dale 
if the company is succes.sful. But I-.ED 
insist.s on taking an active part iii manage¬ 
ment and will usually appoint a member 
to the board. European entrepreneurs, 
particularly those with a scientific or 
engineering background, are often weak in 
at least two major areas, marketing and 
accounting. 

Also Europeans tend to think the 
.soundest way of developing a company 
is by selling on the home market for 
eight or ten years until the company has 
reached a certain size. But by that time, 
EED exerutives .stress, a product is likely 
to have lost its l»'chnical edge. On the 
accounting side, Europeans tend to di.smEss 
sales and profit forecasts a.s unimportant 
bccau.se impossible to make w'ith any 
accuracy. 'I’hey are astoni.sheci when EED 
insi.st.s on foreca.s’ts for the next five years 
and continually compares them with 
resiilt.s. 
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Gilt-edged: unsuitable 
conversion ? 


London’s equity market this week see¬ 
sawed wiili Wall Street (sec page 6i). 
Its gilt-edged mai'ket has been rising 
sharply enough to raise some suspicions 
whether the Bank of England is keeping 
as stern a watch as it should on Britairi’.s 
money supply. Certainly, the rises in 
fixed interest stocks in the past two weeks, 
averaging nearly half a point on most 
days, have been particularly stimulated by 
a change of tactics by the government 
broker. Until the launch of the £600 inn 
14% 1980-82 medium ta]i, the govern¬ 
ment broker had been selling stock fairly 
freely. With the 8J% loan out of the way, 
the authorities arc not releasing anything 
like the quantities demanded of the long 
tap (Treasury 8J% 1997) and appear to be 
allowing the market to hid the stock up 
without new supplies. Ts this a general 
relaxation of inonetaiy policy—described 
liy some as trying to condition tlie market 
to a lower regime of interest rates—or are 
there special reasons connected with the 
pattern of stocks that the broker wants 
to sell ? 

One possible explanation is that the 
authorities have become concerned at the 
fact that holders of Savings 3% 1960-70, 
which expires in September, are not being 
sufficiently eager to make conversion into 
the 8i% loan. Many of the alleged 
170,000 private holders of the 3% stock 
are said to have bought it about June 
last year, when the market was looking 
exceptionally attractive, to hold for a 
year and a day and then take the capital 
gain. For these capital gainsters, an 8^% 
stock is a poor substitute, unless the terms 
can be made more attractive. 

With long-dated stocks becoming 
dearer, the government broker's idea 
may be that medium-term stock should 
become relatively more attractive. If so, 
this is exactly the sort of tactical con¬ 
sideration that should not be allowed 
to interfere with the level of total sales 
required to keep the money supply at 
whatever level is the Chancellor’s tar¬ 
get. Fortunately, however, the Bank 
may be being saved by the volume 
of foreign funds going into longer dated 
stocks. Treasury Nines, indeed, are over 
their nominal value; at ioi |, they 
yield £9 is 3d gross to redemption. The 


influx of funds dlearly indicates wide¬ 
spread international expectations of a 
fail in interest rates. Britain lias been 
wise not to drop its Bank rate in the 
past month ; it is partly from this inflow of 
foreign money that ihe country has been 
repaying a welcome and sizeable part of 
its overseas debts. 

Another possible explanation of w'hat 
has been happening is simply that the 
authorities arc running out of the long 
tap stock. Rumours of this, and the 
assumed unsuitability of a 12-year loan 
as a replacement, have fanned fears of 
subsequent funding diflicultie.s. The 3% 
stock involved m current problems has 
some £ 1,000 inn outstanding, and even 
if the Government does produce massive 
running budget surpluses, the maturities 
of £1,586 iiin in 1970-71, £1,682 mn 
and £1,794 mn in the next two years, 
mean that the strategy pursued by the 
authorities will need to be watclied closely, 
riieir aim .should always be to control 
money .supply, not just to fit in with their 
book-keeping convenience. If they cannot 
.secure sufficient conversions of an old 
stock, this means that the conversion terms 
arc wrong . not that tap sales of other 
stock should be temporarily .suspended. 

Paris bourse 


Now Paris booms 


Paris 

French equities notched up a 7% 
average gain last month after an increase 
of 31% in 1969. Daily turnover is now 
running at a record 200 million francs— 
higher than in Jariuaiy 1969 when the 
St Gobain-Boussois Souchon Neuvescl 
battle set the Paris Iwurse alight and 
advertised that many Fienc'h .shares were 
undervalued. Exchange contniLs, the 
collapjie of the free market gold premium, 
increasing confidence in the frartc 
and improvements in the trade balance 
and the reserves have all helped to buoy 
up the bourse. Underlying these continued 
•bulli.sh sentinient.s is the belief that the 
benefits from the devaluation of the franc 
and the initiation af the D-mark in 


widening export profit margins have yet 
to l»e felt in France. 

The financial sector of the market was 
kept volatile last year by the liattle for 
control of C’redit Indu.striel et Goininercial 
between the Paribas and Suez banking 
groups ; chemicals were .sciiiiulated by the 
tie-up between Rhone-Poulenc and 
Progil ; electricals were affected by 
Westiiighouse's fnistrated bid for Jeuniont 
Schneider and the subsequent tightening 
of the CGE/T'homson/Alsthom group ; 
the marriage between Perrier-Sapieni and 
Cienviain and continuing rumours of a 
Nestle bid for the gioup stimulated the 
foods sector. Akzo's takeover of Astral and 
the Dynamite/Rous.scJ Uciaf link-up kept 
the paints industry in the picture, while 
Agachc-Wil lot’s growth gave textiles a 
more dynamic pn>filc. Hopes of further 
tie-ups have kept the market bullish. 

I'he abrupt decline in gold prices at a 
lime when exchange controls still prevent 
speculative or hedging operations abmad 
is another factor that should continue to 
feed the .stock market with funds. Present 
official estimates indicate that some 
$5,000 million worth of gold are in 
private French hands. Thi.s should provide 
enough unwinding to nourish the con¬ 
tinued upward movement of equity prices. 
American and German buying has also 
been noticeable, .stimulated in part by the 
extension of the 50 per rent tax bonus 
on dividends to American, German and 
Swis.s holders of French shares. 

January has seen a record increase 
in share capital values. The 856 French 
and franc zone companies listed on the 
bourse registered a 5.4% increase in 
aggregate capitalisation values to 
I’j 132,710 mn francs on January 3Qth, 
from Fr 126,861 mn on December 31st. 
The fastest gainers were steel issues, 
which put on Fi-634 mn or 11%. 
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Bids 

Putting in 
foundations 

Bovis Holdings will have to come back 
with a very good hid indeed to get the 
board of Cementation to reverse its 
recommendation of Trafalgar House 
Investments s offer of i6s What 

appeals to the board of Cementation is 
the prospect of continuing as an inde¬ 
pendent operating unit within 'IVafalgar’s 
contracting company, IVollopc and Colls, 
with the promise of no board changes— 
except the addition of IVoIIope’s chair¬ 
man, Mr Victor Matthews—and no inter¬ 
ference for two years. 'IVafalgar's friendly 
approach—no deal iinles.s die merger was 
agreed—in contrast to Bovis’s bid out of 
the blue must also have played its part. 
But sihareholders do not always listen to 
their boards, and a higher bid from Bf)vls 
still has a c'liance. 

Trafalgar’s terms arc one ordinary 
share and los of io% loan stock lor eveiy 
two Cementation shares. 7 ’lic loan stock 
carries subscription/conversion rights that 
could eventually give the Cementation 
shareholders 20% of the equity as 
opposed to the initial 18%—in return for 
earnings of 40%. Put as Trafalgar is a 
property company with a portfolio worth 
over £23 nm, earnings are not all. Bovis 
has a building and contracting turnewer 
(»f about the same size as Cementation, 
and an imprcs.sive profits growth record 
—‘hut on a p/e of 15.6 cannot afford to 
he too generous without facing the prob¬ 
lem of dilution. I'hanks to the respect 
paid to property, Trafalgar’s p/e is a 
good 4 points higher—perhaps giving it 
enough leeway to reply to a new Bovis 
bid. 

Jessel Securities i.s in a very happy posi¬ 
tion in relation to Falks. It can j)ut in a 
higher bid for the 70Vl) it does not have ; 
or it can go along with Bowthorpe Hold¬ 
ings’s 26s 6d offer for Falks and then 
either bid for Bowthorpes, or realise a 
gross gain of about £J run. Jes.sel has 
had a thorough look at Falks and the 
profit forecast of £1.1 nin hy 1971 seems 
entirely reasonable—on which basis the 
Bowthorpe offer is on an exit p/c of 
only lb. 

, Jessel is also involved in the fight of the 
" C ” shareholders of Swears and Wells 
to get terms closer to those offered to 
their enfranchised shareholders. A Nor¬ 
folk shareholder, Mr Higgs, is threatening 
to present a petition to the High Court 
for the winding-up of the company on 
the grounds of oppression of the minority. 
With the break-up value of the company 
aroijjid 28s a share, it would pay bidders, 
United Draperies Stores, to bring the 145 
offer to the “ C ” shareholders up to the 
approximately 20s offered to the others. 
But when will shareholders learn not to 
Bulipci^ for non-voting shares ? 


HlJ.STNES^ ■ IVVF.STMEVr 



The new Stock Exchange: temporary occupa- 
tion next week, full residence by 1972 


British Leyland 

Who unloaded ? 

What was tlie itiarket afraid of when it 
dropped British Leyland a shilling to 
I is (id the day before Lord Stokes revealed 
Ins accounts ! 'These showed uj) little 
that was new. 'True, both sliort-teim and 
l<»ng-terrn liorrowings were suhstantialK 
up, the fornJer hy mki !o £95 run, 

the latter hy £16 inn to £78 inn. And 
stocks also showed a £.^3 inn rise to 
£277 mn. If these are taken with the 
£200 nm capital expenditure programme 
begun last year and continuing for the 
next three, the drain on cash resource.'^ 
appears formidable. Where nervous 
investors might take fright, therefore, i.s 
over the company's cash flow, which in 
the past two financial years has come out 
at just £45 mn a year. 

It becomes clear that British Leyland 
will need to raise its profits substantially 
to finance the investment outflow. 'This 
should work out at around £70 mn a 
year, taking account of the programme 
for fixed a.s.sets, and the cost of tooling 
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for new models. At today’s retentions 
rate of £4.7; mn, the difference is not 
insignificant. It means that not only will 
profits have to be pushed up substantially, 
hut short-tenn borrowing will also rise. 
However, despite increased borrowing la.st 
year, as well as high interest rates, interest 
charges were actually £2.3 mn down on 
the previtius year. It indicates either that 
tlic companies before the merger had 
extremely ])oor cash management, or that 
it has improved considerably. 

Criven British Leyland’s attempts to 
persuade the (Jovernment to allow some 
relief to the industry, it is hardly surpris¬ 
ing that Lord Stokes should appear to be 
pessimistic in the short term. Certainly 
the first two quarters of the current year 
cannot be regarded as at all encouraging, 
and if the Chancellor waits until the 
budget for the hire purchase or purchase 
tax easement confidently expected by the 
car manufacturers, then 1970 could well 
be a poor year, with probably Just the 
last quarter of the year deriving any 
benefit. Last year, according to Lord 
Stoke.s, British Leyland lost through strikes 
some 100,000 cars and 2,000 truck.s, 
equivalent to £70 nm in sales. In the 
circurn.stances the 12% return on assets 
was adequate if not good. 

'The trouble is that even a £50 inn 
])re-tax profit this year, compared with 
£.p) nm last year, would hardly help 
much ill covering the investment outflow. 
As.suming a maintained dividend rate and 
an increase in depreciation charges to 
£30 nm still gives a cash flow of only 
£05 nm. So investors need to be very 
confident that Lord Stokes’s assertion 
that the inve.slment programme will be 
financed entirely internally is more tlian 
optiiniMii. Meanwhile, the 16 p/e at 
IIS fid is not discounting much growth. 
Strikes permitting, it is a Iniv situation. 

Texas Instruments 

Chipping away at 
profits 

New York 

One American stock, Texas Instruments, 
has managed to recover some of its old 
sparkle. Although this leading producer 
of electronic components and particularly 
integrated circuits has ranked as a glamour 
issue since the mid-ig6os (with the market 
capitalising its earnings often l^etter than 
40 times), 'Texas Instruments lost much of 
its glitter in 1967 when sales and earnings 
slumped abruptly. But it has reported 
impressive results for 1969: a 27% jump 
in earnings to $3.06 a share on a 24% 
sales gain to a record $831 mn. The stock 
bounded to $128 a share early last week 
from a low of $115 only a week or so 
earlier. 

However a strong undercurrent persists 
that the Dallas-based company will not 
be able to sustain its return to the sun. 
Texas Instruments’s immediate problems 
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arc twofold : with about one-third of the 
company’s total business both defence and 
space oriented, th<j Nixon Administration's 
newly affirmed determination to reduce 
spending for fiscal 1971 in both the 
military and space areas as almost certain 
to adversely affect profitability in 1970. 

Moreover, while Texas Instruments is 


the largest manufacturer of semiconduc¬ 
tors in the world (notably integrated 
circuits) it holds this edge in a highly 
competitive husinc^. Arch-rival Fairchild 
Camera, for one, has been narrowing the 
gap, especially as it gets its formerly 
tangled affairs in order. T’lie rise of 
specialist circuit makers, as well as ruth- 


le.ssly aggressive groups like National 
Semiconductors, lias put a strain on 
prices and proht margins, Many analysts 
lielieve that these considerations, coupled 
with the prospects of a slower economy in 
1970, do not bode well for Texas Instru¬ 
ments's stock, at least in the near future. 
Yet rcxa.s Instruments has many things 


Those incomparable property bonds 


Property bonds are edging their way 
towards respectability. A firm of solicitors 
is working out rules for an association of 
bond fund' managers. In the meantime, 
in response to a barrage of criticism, some 
funds are revealing more about their pro¬ 
perty portfolios, they all now have .some 
form of independent valuation, and they 
are becoming increasingly sensitive to 
possible conflicts of interest. There is still 
a long way to go, however, until property 
funds become as well-ordered as unit trusts, 
and it will probably take Board of Tnule 
interv-entioii to bring it about. 

On the question disclosure, Abbey' 
Property Bonds gives a detailed list rrf all 
its properties, where they are, when built, 
whether freehold or leasehold, who the 
tenants arc and the t«*nns of the tenancies. 

only thing left out is the rent, on the 
grounds that the tcnanits would not like 
it publicly known and that such knowledge 
would hinder fiiture letting neg<>tiation.s. 
However, Property Growth Bonds intends 
noit only to reveal the current rent, but 
also a valuer's estimate of the |)resent 
market rent. 

Property Growth also intends to go 
further than most in breaking down the 
income atid expenditure of the fund—the 
income between rents, dealing profits and 
other investments and the expenditure 
between valuation fees and property man¬ 
agement. It w>ill also publish the managcr'.s 
accounts, as unit trusts ha\'e to, once a 
year. This is important as the initial and 
annual management charges are paid by 
the bondholders to the managers to cover 
advertising and administration cu.sis (as 
well as the life assurance premiums) and 


these costs should be charged again.sl the 
manager’s income and not the fund'.s 
income. Not only should the manager's 
and the fund’s income and expenditure 
accounts be pubb'slied, but they should also 
be audited. 

Frequent and independent valuation r)f 
the propenies i.s crucial. Abbey will now 
u.se the firm of Richard Ellis to value 
the whole fund each year, and in the 
interim, the property managers, Hambros 
Bank, do a full monthly armchair valuation. 
Westminster funds have the w'hole portfolio 
revalued by outside surveyors during the 
course of the year, as do mo-st of the 
others, though this is a recent development. 
The Dover Pro'perty Plan, which only 
started three weeks ago, has retained 
Dcbenham, Tewson attd r.hinnorks .i.s 
independent audit valuers, which mcaii.s 
that they do not act for Dover in any 
other capacity. 

Ibe attitude towards a potential con¬ 
flict of interest which could arise when the 
fund purchase.^ or .<?clls property to an a.s.sn- 
ciated company has also changed. Abbey 
.says that it would not now have got in¬ 
volved in a properly development with 
Bisihopsgate Property and General Invest¬ 
ments, a company which is managed by 
Hambros, its property advisers. One of 
Crusader Growth Property Fund's directors 
is also a director of a property cornjfnmy, 
Law l.and, and Crusader says tnat it would 
not trade in properties with it On the 
other hand, Property Growth secs no objec¬ 
tion. The surveyors and property men on 
the board have no .shares in it, and anyway 
decisions are made by the whole board 
after receiving independent advice. 


Property bond advertising uses the hani 
sell and should be controlled. In some 
rases phuiographs of splendid buildings 
which the funds do not own show 
the glamour of j)roperty. Net yields 
of lo", and u‘u for property are 
thrown about when the funds them¬ 
selves have not been going Jong enough 
to have a performance record of their 
own. Abbey and new- boys Hill Samuel 
and Dover eschew the use of a likely yield. 

The quality of the managemenr in choos¬ 
ing and developing property cannot mean¬ 
ingfully be assessed in le.ss than ^^^e years, 
and no fund has been going that long. In 
any case, and thj.s is the main lesson of 
our tablr, there i.s not enough coiifomiily 
among the funds to make them really 
comparable. 

Until j)erfonnance recon Is are establi.fhed 

and on a cnnsi.stent basis—it is perhaps 
worth choosing between the fmtds on the 
criteria of the c.vtent of disclosure 'and 
size. The .smaller the funds, the girater 
the number of small properties and 
expensr.s of management. Si/c* allows 
the fund to buy the central prime prop<*r- 
dcs on which growth will probably [though 
not necessarily] be the greaie.sr. Participa¬ 
tion in property development will be more 
worthwhile the bigger the .scheme. Properly 
Growth’s link up this week wiili the Abbey 
National building .society is therefore 
significant. 

'J'aking the two oldest bonds. Abbey 
and Property Units, performance ha.s been 
con.siderably better, especially over last 
year’s bear market, than average unit trust 
performance. The first offered bond, 
Property Units, has gone up about ^9% 
in three and a third years, and Abbey Life 
.shows a return, on income and capital, 
of in two and a quarter years. 


Started 

Size 

Current 

Growth 

Current 

Management charges 



(£mn) 

offer 1 

Income 

Capital 

spread* 

Imtialf 

Annual 

Oct- 

'67 

19 

price 

21s 3d(c)1s 

8id(b) 

lUd 

6.1% (d) 

B7o 


Aug. 

'66 

5 

78 4d 18 

B^d 

9|d 

2.8%» 

34% 


May 

'68 

4i 

6s 24 d 

8|d 

4id 

2.4% 

34% 

1% 

April 

'69 

0.8 

IDs 8d(c). 

4id(b) 

2id 

4.7% (d) 

S7o 

i% 

July 

'69 

* • 

21s Id 

Is 


4.0% 

47« 

1% 

Oct. 

'69 

under ^ 

20s 2}d 

2id 

(a) 

nil 

47o 

4Y. 

Nov. 

'69 

0.9 

20s 2d(c) 

2d(b) 

(a) 

B.0% (d) 

B7o 

*% 

June 

'69 

1 

22s Od 

8d 

4d 

0.8% 

47« 

1% 


Abbey Life Assurance price , ... 

Abbey Property Bonds Oct. '67 19 21s 3d(c)1s 8^d(b) ll^d 

City of Westminster ^ 

Property Units Aug. '66 5 78 4d Is Bid 9id 

Westminster Bonds May '68 4] 6s 2id 8|d 4id 

Crusader Insurance . 

Crusader Growth Bonds April '69 0.8 10s 8d(c). 4id(b) 2id 

Fordham Life and General Assurance 7 

Fordham Property Bonds July '69 21s 'Id Is 

Irish Life Assurance ^ nu -.u # \ 

Property Modules Oct. '69 under \ 20s 2id Zfd (a) 

Noble Lowndes Annuities 

Hill Samuel Property Units Nov. 69 0.9 20$ 2d(c) 2d(b) (a) 

Property Growth Assurance oa aa 

Property Growth Bonds June 69 1 22s Od 8d 4d 

•Between bid and otter prices. ^Single premium polices. ••Probably small. The company « not disclosing ,ts site. 


This table is far from conclusive as to 
the relative merits of the funds. None of 
them has been going long enough for 
a meaningful comparison and some of 
the recent ones (marked a) have not yet 
had a property revaluation. The insurance 
element has been ignored and this is 
important especially when an annual, 
rather than single, premium is being con¬ 
sidered. And it is almost impoesiWe to 
compare the exact return to investors 
because of other factors. In some oases 
the offer price reflects income accumu¬ 


lated since the inception of the fund. 
In others (madeed b) it is periodically 
stripped off and the income allocated 
to fresh units for the bondholder Income 
stripped off in this way, and the income 
element in the others, has been segrega¬ 
ted from capital growth. Funds (except 
the Irish one) are liable to capital gains 
when they sell properties. Some funds 
(marked c) reserve the right to make a 
deduction of 20% on account of this 
potential charge when the bondholder 
surrenders. The rest quote bid and offer 


prices net of any gains liability; to make 
them comparable, the amount deducted for 
it has been added back to the capital 
growth. But even this is not satisfactory 
as the funds which have the right to make 
a deduction may not exercise it. Some 
funds (martced d) include the initial 
management charge in the offer price 
and then show a higher spread between 
the bid and offer prices than those funds 
which take the initial charge out of the 
prefniums received before allocating the 
balance to units at the current offer price.* 
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going for it. A most noteworthy feature 
is its heavy comniitment to reseairh and 
developments Whfle nnich of this is self- 
financed, a great deal is funded through 
contract work (parliculailv fi>r the govern¬ 
ment), providing a strong base for the 
development of new imjducts and on¬ 
going work. 

'The company, for example, lias long 
been an important factor in the produc¬ 
tion of radar equipment—it Jias been 
increasingly applying solid stale tech- 
nologv to radar systems which will con¬ 
tinue to he in strong demand foi both 
defence and commercial pur])oscs even if 
other military' procurements fade awaN. 
'I'he cortipany’s rescarrfi and development 
spending ljudget, moreover, Jias been so 
sizeable that small economies in the 
programme have enabled it to improve 
iqbq earnings somewhat wiilnmt cutting 
too deeply into the research eifoit. 
Another factor-helping 7‘exas Instniments's 
recent earnings has been its growing 
emphasis on selling and production over¬ 
seas. International sales have grown from 
about 20% of the coifrorate trital in K^bb 
to 24% currently. 

Cavenham Foods 

Transnational 
speculation _ 

It has taken Mr Jimmy (Joldsmith all of 
five years to turn Cavenham Foods 
around. The confectionery, tobacco and 
pliarmaceuticals group wliich he built up 
with the aid of merchant bankei.s Keyser 
UHmann, specialists in company doctor 
work, is now fore<'asting a £650,000 pre¬ 
tax profit for the year ending in Mai’ch. 
'I'his follows losses totalling £i.;-{ mn 
(after interest) since 191^7. However', while 
Cavenham was in the doldrums, Mr 
(foldsrnith, who had had anrbitious plans 
for the group (frustrated In' the lack of 
management talent in the company and 
acute shortages of cash), began to build 
up a parallel French company, Union des 
Participations, whose market jjrice in the 
past three years has risen from Fr7o 
to Fr55o. Admittedly this was m a 


narrow market and in a group whose 
.speculations in mining and hnancial 
.securities itself attracted the speculative 
intere.st of the institutions. l*he 60% 
stake taken by Union des Participations 
in Cavenham Foods in 1968 will soon he 
increased to 70% if a complicated series 
ofideals organised by UP in Europe, u.sing 
Cavenham paper, goes through. 

UP is selling its majority holding in 
a Fren(‘h pharmaceuticals group, 
Financiere et Industrielle de Petrole et 
de Pharnracie (FIPP), to Cavenham 
Foods in exchange for the latteFs paper, 
and probably around £i mn in cash. 
Meanwhile FIPP is currently involved in 
another acquisition for which it is paying 
£2.75 mn, and all this should come into 
the deal with (Javenham Foods. Mr Gold¬ 
smith has also persuaded his partner in 
snuff making, the American companv 
Con wood Corporation of Memphis, 
Tennessee, to come in on the FiUropean 
group via their joint company Conwood 
SA of Switzerland. The Aincrican Ck)n- 
wtHid is subscribing $2.8 rnii to a rights 
i.s.sue of the Swiss associate, and then 
exchanging its sliares for shares in 
(^avenfiam Foods. A third Dutch deal is 
also boiling which would involve an out¬ 
lay of .something like £700,000, mainly 
financed out of the cash ff>und in ('aven- 
ham Foods’ earlier acquisitions of 
Melchers and of Ringers. 

All told, then, the company will be 
increasing its share capital by between 
407.', and 50 "m of its existing equity 
involving an outlay of £5.5 mn, with 
Union des Participations as the majf»r 
70% shareholder, and with Conwootl 
liolding of the shares. Pre-tax profits 

of the enlarged group are foreca.st at 
twice the current level of £650,000, giv¬ 
ing a p/e of 20 at 15s ()d, the price at 
which the shares were suspended at the 
coinpaiiv's request. It could be a good 
springboard into Europe. But with the 
shares already doubled in the past three 
months, and uncertainties about trans¬ 
continental retonstructitins at this rela¬ 
tively small level, it must remain a 
speculation. Cavenham h'oods’s sharehold¬ 
ers will remain locked in probably for 
two or three months. But it .should be a 
I)n)fitable wait. 



$10,000 

REWARD!! 


British businessman with $ 100,000 to Invest 
will pay 110,000 or 10% of profits made, 
whichever is the ereater. to any mining 
employee giving definite ADVANCE In¬ 
formation leading to the successful doub¬ 
ling at least of the investment on the 
stock exchange. Payment to be paid out of 
profit made. Proof of Information obviously 
essential Replies treated in strictest confi¬ 
dence. 

WRITE FIRST TO 
BOX CY8, PERTH. 

This advertisement which appeared two 
weeks ago in the Perth Sunday Times, owned 
by Mr Rupert Murdoch, shows what can be 
made in mining these days—while the fever 
lasts, anyway 


Cammell Laird 


Torpedoed 


Only half of Cammell Laird's turnover is 
from shipbuilding, but provisions for its 
lirsses could wij)c out a good p.ut of the 
£2.4 mil which had been expected foi 
igbq from marine engineering, steel 
manufacture, container building and other 
diversifications. In the previous year ship¬ 
building contributed £1.3 mn to the total 
profits of £;.; iiin and even at the interim 
.stage were chipping in about a third of the 
£i.b mn tlien announced. 

ITie company has been badly hit by 
the (lovermnent's decision to give all the 
nuclear .submarine work to Vickers 
instead of sharing it between them. Rede¬ 
ployment of the si^ecialisi .submarine 
building skills into merchant vessels has 
proved difficult ; the pay and produc¬ 
tivity bargains reached under the lush 
days of the Polaris contract are probably 
inappropriate in the competitive world 
of merchant •ships ; and financial control 
in the yards cannot have been too 
effective. 

The September interim statement 
hinted at nil .shipbuilding profits, but 
did not go so far as to suggest losses. A 
new financial director is to be appointed 
to the shipbuilding div'ision and the top 
management of it has been changed. The 
provision for lo.s.se.s to be made in the 
1969 accounts will cover the whole of 
the anticipated losses on contracts 
scheduled for completion up to 1972. 
There will also, no doubt, have to be pro¬ 
visions made for the £2^ mn invested 
in Handley Page. Until the contracts have 
been valued, the directors are not giving 
any indication of the size of the provi¬ 
sions. An interim dividend of 5% was 
paid and the maintenance of last year’s 
12.85% was forecast. This looks highly 
unlikely now and the share price has 
reached a low of 5s lod—compared with 
last year’s high of 24.S 7 d- It could fall 
further if the los.s provisions are drastic 
enough. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


Indices * 

1969-70 

Percentage change from : 


Fab. 

4 

High 

Low 

A 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

All- 

tima 

high 

kondont 

407.5 

520,1 

357.4 

- 1.B 

+ 0.4 

-18.8 

-21.9 

New York 754.5 

968.9 

744.1 

- 0.6 

- 5.9 

-20.2 

-24.2 

Franca 

85.5 

86.1 

63.2 

- 0.7 

+ 3.1" 

+26.1 

- 0.7 

Germany 

120.3 

136.9 

117.3 

- 2.1 

- 6.1 

- 2.3 

-14.3 

Holland 

118.8 

129.1 

107.2 

- 1.7 

- 4.9 

- 5.3 

- 8.0 

Italy 

71.9 

75.1 

60.4 

- 0.1 

+ 2.0 

+ 18.1 

-38,3 

Canada 

186.4 

206.5 

169.Q 

- 1.1 

- 1.0 

- 6.0 

”151 

Belgium 

92.1 

102.3 

89.7 

- 0.3 

— 

- 2.8 

-14.2 

Australia 

823.3 

663.5 

645.9 

- 1.6 

- 5.7 

+ 0.2 

- 6.1 

Sweden 

301.8 

375.5 

301.8 

- 4.3 

- 9.7 

11.2 

19.6 

Japan! 

1?4.6 

182.7 

132.6 

1.1 

- 4.3 

f 26.4 

4.5 


LONDON 

Mixed feelings about 
America leaves market 
in doubt 

NEW YORK 

Hints of credit easement 
bring rally at beginning 
of the week. 

Sweden 

Still falling. 

*StQck pnc9s »nd yiMldf on pages 97 and 98. 
tFinancial Timas industrial ordinary index 
%New T S i. Index Base • January 4. 1968-100. 

The Economist unit trust indicator February 3,1S6.43 (Janudfy 27,168.4t) 
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mt ciKibei Tdkcdi VI prcMdcm, r.iked.i chemic.ii Rvpor! hv Mr. Chohct !ukcilu I /. Prvsidvnt^ lor the MX months ended JOth September, 1969 

Indu&irics. 1 Id r t _ 


We are pleased to report on the operations of the Com[pan> 
during the mx months ended "^Otli September, 1969. 

The Japanese economy continued to grow at a high rate 
against the background of a favourable balance of payments, but 
business began to overheat during the period, and the govern¬ 
ment and the Bank of Japan took restrictive measures, which 
included a rise in the oflicial bank rate in September. 

Production of phaimaccuticals continued at a high rate, and 
the demand for foods and chemicals was also firm. 

The Company's sales were Y79,039 million ($2I9,553,(KX)), 
up 15.8% over the corresponding period of the preceding ycai, 
and net earnings wcic Y7,720 million ($21,445,000), an increase 
of n.7‘»'o. 

In the pharmaceutical field, our sales of vitamin prepaiations 
increased partly foi seasonal reasons, but such ethical nicdKines 
as the consciousness restorative “Nicholm", the anti-inflam- 
matory and anti-tumcfacient cn/yme “Dasen" and the semi- 
synthetic penicillins “Oracillin" and “Solcillin" also contributed 
to the overall sales increase 

In the food products division, sales of “Ee-Chee-Ban", our 
mixed seasoning for home cooking, reached our target despite 
severe competition. “Plussy", our nutritious soft drink, showed 
a major increase in sales due to seasonal factors. We also started 
the production of a natural seasoning HPP (hydrolized plant 
protein). 

Among chemicals, sales of urethane coatings showed remark 
able growth, and oui polyester resin ‘Tolymal” and activaitd 
carbon also performed well 

Sales of agricultural chemicals, particularly the insecticide 
“Padan", increased substantially. 

Oui exports also grcA favourably Such bulk products as 
vitamin B,, vitamin C, vitamin B,. and calcium pantothenate 
were exported in inctcased amounts despite an intense price wai 
in the woild market. Sales of pharmaceutical preparations, as 


well as "'Ribotide", our flavour enhancer, also increased. Our 
overseas subsidiaries all did well. 

With regard to production facilities, we completed the installa¬ 
tion of maleic anhydride equipment at our Hikan Plant and 
facilities to produce "*Prc-preg Mats", a moulding material for 
librcglass-reinforced plastics, at our Shimizu Plant. Construc¬ 
tion work on facilities to produce a raw material for our agri- 
cultuial chemical "Padan" was continued at our Hikari Plant. 
To reinforce our research organisation, we started work on 
expanding our Research Laboratories. In April, we formed 
another subsidiary, Minabe Kak^o Co., Ltd., for the production 
of activated carbon, facilities for which are now being con¬ 
structed ai Minabc, Wakayama Prefecture. 

As a lesult of the conversion of our U.S. dollar convertible 
debentures, 3,206,133 new shares were issued during the period. 
I he number of shares issued and outstanding at .30th September, 
1969 was 325,126,551, and the paid-up capital was ¥16,256 
million ($45,156,000). 

I he number of employees at 30th September, 1969 was 12,117. 
I abour-management relations remained friendly. 

F or the second half of the current year, we foresee increased 
sales of the cold remedy "Benza" due to seasonal factors. We 
also expect increased sales of ethical medicines. We believe that 
foods and other products will also continue to grow at a stable 
rate, although there may be seasonal stagnation of some 
products 

The Japanese plurmaccutical industry is faced with many 
dilficult problems, such as a planned overhaul of the health 
insurance system and liberalisation of direct capital investments. 
We will do our utmost to counter such challenges and push 
rationalisation further in all phases of our business so as to 
ensure continued growth and prosperity of the Company 
entrusted to us. 

We express our hearty thanks for your assistance and hope tb 
enjoy your continued support. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1969 




Yen 

Millions 

Land, buildings, machinery 

and equipment, less depreciation 


16,111 

Investments and advances 


19,392 

Current assets 

107,565 

49,132 

Less: Current liabilities 

58,433 

Other assets 


6,801 

104,102 

Less: Emplovee severance and 

death benefits 

12,812 


Long-term debt 

11,101 

23,913 

80,189 


Yen 

Millions 


Issued capital of 325 , 126,551 shares 16,256 

Capital and revenue reserves 63,933 

80,189 

Net sales 79,039 

Operating profit 13,758 

Interest, dividends and other income 
less interest and other expenses 630 

14,388 

Provision for income taxes 6,668 

Net earnings 7,720 


The dividends for the six months to 30th September, 1%9, of Y3.75 per share plus a special dividend of ¥0.50 per share 
amounting to Y1,382 million are not reflected in the above figures. 
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The UrMioti Discount Company 

of London Ltd 39 cornhill London ec3 


MR. ERIC O. FAULKNER’S STATEMENT 


The Aftnual General Meeting of The Union Discount Company of 
Lon^ri. LImKed wiH be held on Februa^ 25 in London. The following 
is the statement by Mf. Eric O. Faulkner. the Chairman, which 

hae been circulated with tht Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31. 1969; 

The Year’s Trading 

The early part of the year followed a pattern similar to its depressing 
predecessor, but by its end there was a small improvement in sentiment, 
and gilt-edged prices were a JlDtle stronger The Oovernment's vital 
objective of a real and continuing surplus on the Country's balance of 
payments at last seems nearer aitainmeni. There has consequently been 
a partial return of confidence in Sterling, and the economic prospects 
of the United Kingdom now seem a little brighter. 

For most of tha>.year your Company was still enduring conditions of 
undiminished difAcully, including exceptionaUy severe credit restriction, 
k is therefore a mnable achievement on the p(art of the Management and 
of the Staff that although realised profit on securkies has b^n lower, 
fvventll profits have been higher. As a result, we have been able to cover 
the dividend comfortably despite heavier taxation, and this has been 
achieved after a useful transfer to inner reserves which were already 
proudly intact. 

Thus, as we face what may well be an election year, with the Pound strong 
again, and with hope.s beginning to grow of a possible gradual relaxa¬ 
tion of credit restrictions in the months ahead, your Company remains 
in a strong position to take advantage of opportunities which may arise. 

I know the Management will be quick to grasp them. 

Articles of Association 

The present Articles of Association of the Company were adopted in 
1930. Although certain amendments have been made from time to time, 
such as the resolutions passed at last year’s Annual General Meeting, 
your Directors feel i: is desirable that new Articles of Association in 
appropriate modern form should be adopted. 

The Board accordingly recommends to an Extraordmary General Meeting 
to be held immediately after the Annual General Meeting the passing 
of a Special Resolution to adopt the new proposed Articles of Association. 

The Board 

In September, Mr. G. J. A. Jamieson resigned from the Board owing to 
the severe pressure of bis other commitments. His resignation—a dis¬ 
appointment to his colleagues as well as to himself—^was accepted by 
the Board with understanding but with great regret 
Mr, A. J. O. Ritchie, wiho Joined the Board in March 1969. was elected 
Deputy Chairm^ of the Company in his place, and Lord Remnant 
succeeded Mr. Jamieson as Chairman of our pubsidiary. Roberts Union 
Company Limited. 

Stockholders will know that I assumed the Chaifmanshlp of Lloyds 
Bank Limited on 1st February, 1969. During the last nme months it 
has become dear that i shall not be able to give the time to your 
Companys day to day affairs wWch as Ohalrman 1 would wish to 
Earlier this year, therefore. I submitted my reaflgnaUion to the Board, 
suggesting that it should take effect in April; and this tlMv have 
accepted with typical understanding. 

I have been twenty-one years on the Board including ten years as 
Chairman. It is a matter of deep regret to me personally thus to have to 
terminate a relationship with Staff. Directors and Stockholders from 
whom I have received nothing but support and kindness, and which 
has throughout been both warm and cordial But, In my view, a job 
must either be performed to the full or relinquished; and I do not 
believe It to be to the best advantage of my successor as Chairman 
supported as he wlH be by .a Strong Board; and MdnignnanJt. that I 
should remain as an ordinary Director after a decade In the Chair. 
Throughout my period of service as a Director of your Company it has 
remained the leading London Discount House in a short term money 
marker which is unique and the envy of many overseas. I have been 
proud to serve and to lead it. 

Your Directors intend to elect as Chairman Mr. A, J. O. Ritchie. This 
must be a personal gratiffcation to me because we long worked so 


. closely together elsewhere. He is well qualified to lead your Company 
into the Seventies. 

The Past Twenty Years 

These years have seen numerous changes in our business; the last ten 
of them have been especially notable for an altered pattern of operations 
in our market. 

In 1949 the Discount Houses held £990 million of deposits ; 56 per cent, 
of these came from the Clearing Banks, 39 per cent.- from other banks. 
A decade later deposits had increased by only €85 million ; but 50 per 
cent, now came from the Clearing Banks, 31 per cent, from other banks 
and 16 per cent, from other sources. By the end of 1969 they are 
prcibably approaching £1,500 million, wkh no less than 74 per cent. 
oriSfinating from Clearing Banks, 18 per cent, from other banks, and only 
8 per cent, from other sources. The Market’s growing dependence on 
the Clearing Banks—now so few in number—is very evident. 

In December 1949, there were only 4 Government Stocks with less than 
five years to maturity; they totalled £2,833 million and the highest 
coupon was 2i per cent. In December 1959, 8 such Stocks totalled 
£3,476 million and the highest coupon was 4J per cent. In Deoem^r 
this year 14 such Stocks total £6,148 million and the highest coupon is 
61 per cent Rut whereas in 1949, £2,980 million of Treasury Bills 
issued by tender were outstanding at the year end, and by 31st 
December 1959 the figure had risen to £3,600 million, at the present 
year end this has fallen to £1.430 million. 

In 1949 Treasury Bills comprised 61 per cent, of the Market’s assets. 
Bonds 30 per cent., other bills 6 per cent, and other securities 3 per cent, 
in 1969 Treasury Bills and Bonds each represent only about 20 per cent, 
of its assets, while other bills have risen to 38 per cent, and other 
securities (which now include Local Authority Ronds and Sterling 
Certificates of Deposit) to 22 per cent. 

In 1949, your Company had been trading for seventeen years in a cheap 
money period which lasted until 1951. Subsequently Bank Rate rose by 
stages until 1957 when the 7 per cent. Bank Rate taught us that the 
extent and tenor of our Bond portfolio must be related directly to the 
strength of our inner reserves. So a process of reinforcement of these 
began, and they have stood us in good stead as crisis has followed crisis 
in the Foreign Exchange Market and Bank Rate has fluctuated violently 
in efforts to protect Sterling Throughout this period we have geared our 
business to reflect the strength of Stockholders’ funds. Capital and 
Published Reserves of £8.4 million in 1949, now stand twenty years 
later at £12.8 million. The dividend, 10 per cent, on a Capital of 
£3,850,000 cost the Company £211,750 net in 1949; today 15 per cent, 
on a Capital of £7^ million costs £1.125,000 gross. 

In 1949 we had a staff of 50 ; today there are 52. Greater productivity, 
towards which automation has made a significant contribution, enables 
a team virtually unchanged in size to conducL a business which is 
greatly expanded. Our holding of securities is nearly three times thait of 
1949, and while our Treasury Bills have roughly halved, Commercial 
Bills have approximately quadrupled. 

It is often assumed that because of our size we are at a disadvantage, 
compared with smaller Houses, in lacking the came abUfty to reduce our 
portfolio on a falling Bond Market. Recalling that on occasions we have 
sold over £40 million of Bonds within a week without obviously affecting 
gilt-edged prices, I do not accept the suggeetiion tbait our size is 
necessarily a disadvantage ; indeed I remember times when the publica¬ 
tion of our results has made a major contribution to the restoration of 
confidence in Discount House shares 

In recent years we have seen considerable change in London’s financial 
markets; it is certain that there is more to come in the years ahead, 
'nils daunts your Company not at all; on the contrary, adaptation to 
change is a challenge it eagerly accepts. In bidding farewell to Stock¬ 
holders 1 feel free to say that 1 believe their Company can still claim 
to be outstanding in its Held. I am confident that it will long so remain. 


Ten-year financial summary 


Year 

Issued 

Capital 

Published 

Reserve 

Total 

Carry 

Forward 

Profit for 
the Year 
after Tax 

Dividend 

% 

Dividend 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 


1960 

6,652.800 

3,347,200 

10,000.000 

543.877 

575,924 

124 

509.355 


1961 

6,652,800 

3,347.200 

10,000.000 

600,784 

566,262 

12} 

509.355 


1962 

7,500.000 

3,500,000 

11,000.000 

813,200 

754.203 

12 I 

541,787 

Bonus 1 for 8 









(approx.) 

1963 

7,500.000 

4,000.000 

11,500.000 

624,462 

885,481 

12} 

574,219 


1964 

7.500.000 

4,000.000 

11.500.000 

769,066 

718.823 

12} 

574,219 


1965 

7,500.000 

4.000,000 

11.500,000 

889,649 

671.364 

124 

550.781 







(see note) 


(see note) 


1966 

7.500.000 

4.000.000 

11.500,000 

1,089,380 

051,640 

12i 

751.909 


1967 

7.500.000 

4,000.000 

11,500.000 

1,176,140 

1.211,760 

15 

1.125.000 


1968 

7.500.000 

4.000,000 

11.500.000 

1,218,322 

1,167,182 

15 

1.125.000 


1969 ^ 

7.500.000 

4.000.000 

11,500.000 

1,370,073 

1.276.751 

15 

1,125,000 



NoTE«-Due to lphanffes in taxation legislation the profits for yqars since 1965 are not directly comparable with those for previous ycais. 
Up to'lind including 1965 the dividends are shown net 0-e. less income tax deducted and rained by the Company). 

„ 1966 dividend is gross less a tramsilional relief for income tax under the Finance Act. 1965. 

1967 dividends are gross. 
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The Union Discount Company of London, Ltd. 

BMC O. rAVLHNKB. MSB 4ClMlflii«e> 

__ ALEXANDKR J. O. RITCHIE (Deputy Chalnnrti) 

The Hon PIR DEOFFREY C GIBBS. KCMG. HENRY F, CKtODSON. MARK R. NORMAN, OBE. Ttte Rt. Hon LORD REMNANT. FCA. 
DAVID JOHN ROBART8. The Hon. DAVID J. SMITH, GBE, JOHN THOMSON. 

The Union Discount Company of London, Limited and Subsidiary Companies 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1969 


1968 

£ 

7,500.000 

4,000,000 

LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL 

Issued. . 

RESERVE . 

C 

1969 

£ 

7.500.000 

4.000,000 

11,500,000 
1,218,322 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT ... . 


11,500,000 

1,370,073 

12.718,322 

38 l,C 74,566 
14,805,232 
38,597 
562,500 

CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Loans secured on assets of the Company. 

Deposits, other liebiMities and reserve for comtingencies .. 

Minority interests ... ... 

Proposed final dividend . . 

342,098,557 

14,674,510 

45.773 

562,500 

12,870,073 

396,480,895 



357,381.340 

NOTES ■ (1) There is a oontincent llablLtty In rpspect of Bills rr-dlaoounted (excluding Treasury 
Bills) of £8,0S3,274 (1968 ; £15,683,681) 

(2) The amount now recoverable In rebi>eot of income tax sulTered In excess of laxatlon 
upon proSts to date has been Included In I.xians and Amounts Receivable 


£409,199,217 



£370,251.413 


1968 

£ 

5,368,940 

124.563,257 

84,768,526 


209,331,783 

6,973,070 


163,863.005 


14,396.845 


CURRENT ASSETS 


CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND. 

BILLS DISCOUNTED less rebate and reserve . 
British Government Treasury Bills 
Commercial and other bMls . . 


STERLING Negotiable Certicates of Deposit, at leas than cost 
SECURITIES : 

(a) Quoted, at less than market value: 

British Government, Corporation, Local Authority and Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment bonds ••• ••• . 

(b) Unquoted, at 4ess than cost: 

British Corporation and Local Authority mortgages and bonds 


178 259 850 

l'658 471 OTHER QUOTED INVESTMENTS at less than market value 
7'.420J52 LOANS AND AMOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


409,012,266 


FIXED ASSETS 


186,951 


FREEHOLD PREMISES, furniture and fittings at 


cost less amounts written off .. 

E. O. FAULKNER, Chairman 

A. J. O. RITCHIE I 

■M. R. NORMAN ( Director* 

P. L. SHBPHERD, .Secretary ft 
Accountont 


1969 

£ £ 

4,330,504 

108,757,726 

89,860.484 

- 198,818,210 

11,979,403 


125,292,588 

12,625,739 


137,918.327 

3,069,406 

14,132,040 


370,047,890 


203,523 


£409,199,217 


£370.251.413 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER SI, 1969 


1968 

C 


PROFIT FOR THE YEAR, after providiM for rebate and taxation, and after 
I 168 294 making a transfer to Reserve for Contingencies 
* l’iJ2 Applicable to minority interests . 


1,167,182 

1,166,025 


562,500 

562,500 


1,125,000 


Applicable to The Union Discount Company of London, Limited 
Dealt with in the accounts of the parent company. 


Deduct Dividends and proposed for the ywr ended Dec^ber 31. 1969 
Interim par cent—Is. 6 d. per £1 unit of stock paid August 9, 1969 

p\^ose?Ffnal TTper*centals! 6 d. ‘^r £1 unit (if stock (1968: 7f per 
cent Is. 6 d.) 


1,176,140 Balance brought forward . 

£1,218,322 Balance in Consolidated Balance Sheet ... 


1969 

£ £ 

1,283.927 

7.178 

1.276751 

1.269.282 


562.500 

562.500 


1.125.000 

151,751 

1.218.322 

£1.370.073 


39 CORNHILL. LONDON. EC3 
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MaLON NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Consotidated 
Statement of Condition 

December 31 9 106B 


tieMourees 

Cash and Due from Banks. $ 878,955,645 

U. S. Treasury Securities. 245,759,304 

Obligations of States and Political 
Subdivisions. 600,283,395 

Other Securities. 44,837,813 

Federal Funds Sold. 169,500,000 

Loans . 2,852,908,158 

Bank Premises and Equipment.... 33,127,478 

Customers* Acceptance Liability .. 29,045,646 

Other Assets. 7 0 ,330,398 

Total Resources. $4,924,747,837 


UahUitiem 

Deposits: 

Demand Deposits. $1,939,408,790 

Time Deposits. 2,115,085,812 

Total Deposits. 4,054,494,602 

Securities Sold Under Agreements 
to Repurchase. 12,060,000 

Federal Funds Purchased .. 163,700,000 

Funds Borrowed. 27,871,313 

Acceptances Outstanding. 29,045,646 

Other Liabilities. 125,891,964 

Total Liabilities. 4,413,063,525 

tor Bmd Debts . 56,561,687 

Capital 

Equity Capital: 

Common stock—$i0 Par Value .. 99,952,030 

Shares Authorized 12,000,000 
Shares Outstanding 9,995,203 

Surplus. 250,184,162 

Undivided Profits. 61,791,958* 

Reserve for Contingencies. 43,194,475 

Total Capital. 455,122,625 

Total Liabilities, Reserve and 
Capital. $4.924,747,837 


Assets carried at $532,878,488 were pledged on Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1969 to secure deposits of public monies and for 
other purposes. 

Member Federal Deposit InauFence Cerporetleh 


Dlreetors 

ROGER S. AHLBRANDT 
Prtaidtht 

Attt^ny Ludlum Steel Corporation 

ROBINSON F. BARKER 
Chairman 

PPQ Indudriee, Inc, 

CHARLES M. BEEOHLY 
jyirector and Chairman ^the Executive Comnuttee 
Jonee dc Laughlin Steel Corporation 

A. BRUCE BOWDEN 

Preeident 

ERNEST D. BROCKETT 
Chairman 

Qulf Oil Carparaltian 

DONALD C. BURNHAM 

Chai^rman 

Weetinghouee Electric Carpenihn 
JOHN CORCORAN 

Preeident 

Coneolidation Cool Company 

FRANK R. DENTON 
Former Vice Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 

RAYMOND F. EVANS 
CAairmon 

Diamond Shamrooh Corporation 
AIKEN W. FISHER 

Chairman 

Fieher Scientific Company 
FRED C. FOY 

Chairman 

Koppert Company, Ine. 

JOHN D. HARPER 

Preeident 

Aluminum Company of America 
HENRY J. HEINZ, II 

Chairman 

H. J. Heine Company 
GEORGE D. LOCKHART 

Partner 

Kirhpatrick, Lockhart, Johneon A Ilutehieon 
JOHN A. MAYER 

Chairman 

PAUL MELLON 

Oooemor 

T, Mellon ASone 
RICHARD K. MELLON 

Honorary Chairman 

WILLIAM H. REA 

Chairman 

Oliver Tyrone Corporation 

WILLARD F. ROCKWELL. JR. 

Chairman 

North American Eochwell Corporation 
Vice Chairman 

Rockwell Manufa^nring Compoay 
JOHN T. RYAN, JR. 

Chairman 

Mine Safety Applianaee Company 
RICHARD M. SCAIFE 

Governor 

T. Mellon A Sone 
WILLIAM P. SNYDER HI 

Preeident 

The Shenango Furnace Company 

LESLIE B. WORTHINGTON 
Director and Member of the 
ExecuHoe Committee 
United Statee Steel Corporation 

GEORGE W. WYCKOFF 

Vice Preeident 
T, Mellon A Sone 


BirmeUfirs BmsrUmm 

PHILIP A. FLEGER 
EDWARD J. HANLEY 
DAVID G. HILL 
BENJAMIN F. JONES, M 
GEORGE H. LOVE 
FRANK L. MAGEE 
GWILYM A. PRICE 
LW. WILSON 
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British Sugar 
Corporation Limited 

ANOTHER HEAVY CROP 

I'he 34th Annual General Meeting of the British Sugar 
Corporation Ltd. will be held on 24th February, 1970, in 
London. Ihe following are extracts from the statement by the 
Chainuan, Mr. G. B. 'Fhorley, IM)., for the year ended 
30th September, 1969- 


Favourable weather during the 
Spring of 1968 facilitated the pre¬ 
paration of good seedbeds enabling 
the crop to be sown earlier than 
in any previous season. Emergence 
was slow due to the cold conditions 
which followed and early seedling 
growth was retarded. 

Ideal growing conditions in 
June greatly improved prospects 
but subsequent heav>' rainfall 
during the Summer, although 
minimizing the effects of pest and 
disease, depressed sugar contents. 
The continuanre of periods of 
incessant rain .seriously handicap¬ 
ped harvesting, but thanks to the 
strenuous efforts by growers, 
hauliers and our fieldstaff, supplies 
to factories were maintained and 
the whole of the irop' was 
delivered with the exception of 
some small quantities of beet on 
waterlogged fields. 

In spite of the adverse weather 
tonditions almost the whole of the 
crop was harvested mechanically 
and 70 per cent, of the beet 
delivered passed through cleaner- 
loaders. Irnpnived storage and pro¬ 
tection on the farm and the 
absence of severe frosts enabled 
the beet to be received in a good 
condition for processing. 

The total tonnage of beet pur¬ 
chased, as stated in my interim 
report, was 7,006,108 tons, an 
average of i5.7r) tons per acre, 
which has been exceeded only by 
the record crop of igfio. 

The Corporation’s continuing 
policy is to increase throughput at 
most of the existing plants and if 
possible to reduce the length of 
the campaign. In accordance with 
this policy, new installations during 
the 1968 off-season resulted in 
almost all factories again increas¬ 
ing their slicing rates during the 
1968/69 campaign, and the Cor¬ 
poration’s total slicing capacity 
reached a new record of 60,349 
tons per day. This represents an 
increase of 2,080 tons per day on 
the previous year—which was the 
previous highest. During the past 
five campaigns, the processing 
capacity of existing plants has been 
raised from D 3 ,i 27 tons of beet 
per day, equivalent to an addi¬ 
tional factory of over 8,000 tons 
per day capacity. 

Output in terms of white sugar 
was 883,439 tons, which was 
slightly higher than the previous 
year and was exceeded only in the 
campaigns of igfio and 19^4- 
Dried pulp production at 586,525 
tons, the highest yet achieved, 
included 219,876 tons in the form 


of nuts and 16,298 tons with added 
magnesium. Molasses production 
was 322,824 Ions’, of which 93,001 
tons was sold, the remainder being 
added to pulp. 

There is a continuing necc.ssity 
for a high level of capital expen¬ 
diture at our factories, including 
the substantial amount required 
to complete the reconstrui tion ^)t 
Wi.ssington. 

The reconstruction of Wissing- 
ton fa« tory continued, and sonn- 
of the new plant was operated 
in the 1969/70 (ampaign. New 
yard and beet rt'ieption facilities 
have been (ompleted and new beet 
washing plant and part of the 
sugar end equipment ha-. h<*en 
installed. 

Expenditure at other factories 
ini hided further installations for 
automatii beet sampling and 
iinprovemenls in beet reception 
facilities. A ni‘w pulp dryer has 
been erected at Spalding, and 
modern handling equipment to 
produce pulp in 80 lb. paper sacks 
introduced at York. Demand for 
pulp in the form of nuts continues 
to increase and this factor is an 
important consideration in plan¬ 
ning for the future. 

A new boiler has been provided 
at Spalding factory to cater for 
increa.sed throughput, and ion 
exchange plants to impmve capa¬ 
city have been put in at Allsi ott 
and Peterborough. 

Stability of the world price, at 
reasonable levels, is i Icarly in the 
long-term interest of all sugar pro¬ 
ducers and consumers. Thus the 
effect of a new International 
Sugar Agreement which came into 
effect on ist January 1969 was 
watched with interest. Following 
that date the highest price recor¬ 
ded for raw sugar during the 
financial year was 39s 3d per cwt., 
and the lowest price, in August, 
was 27s 6d per cwt. 

Sales of our domestic speciality 
packs continue to increase and to 
meet the growing importance of the 
cash-and-carry trade we have 
introduced i Ib cartons of caster, 
icing and cubes in .'hrinkwrap 
form. These sugars in convenient 
unit sizes have been well received. 

During the year more manufac¬ 
turing users of sugar, some 
relatively small in size, attracted 
by the savings made possible by 
the reception of sugar in bulk, had 
installed the necessary equipment 
Seventy per cent of our refined 
sugar other than that marketed in 
packets is now delivered in bulk. 


FIRST RE-INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON 

AMERICAN OUTLOOK 


' Sir Denys Lowson, Bt., the Chairman presided at the 
I 32ncl Annual General Meeting of First Rc-ln\ cstiiicni J nisi 
' which was held on January 15th at Estates House. Giesham 
I Street, London, E.C.2. In the course of his nm.irks he .said 
I that ; 

' The (iro.ss n-vemic for the year to 15th October last 

amounted to 1:313,323 against £31 <>,.177 the previous year and 
the slight fall is due to tlic fact that .some of our larger 
inve.stments altered their dividend payments to a elate which 
occurred after the turn of our C^ompany’s financial year. It 's 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 11 per cent making 18 per 
cent for the year which will leaVe £11,485 to be added to our 
levenue reserves. 

As you will sec from the Balance Slieet the market value 
of the investments show.s an appreciation of 132.9 per cent over 
IvKik value. Fhc net a.s.sct value of the 5s. f^rdinary .shares 
amounted to 27s. 8jd. again.st 3is. 5d. which is a fall of 11.9 
j)er cent but this (.oinpaies sali.sfactorily with the variou.s official 
indicc.s. As shown in the Directors' Report the geographical 
di.stribution of the Iiive.siments was as follows: Gn^at Britain 
59.3(1 per cent, the C^ominoiiwealih (excluding Ganadal 9.99 
per cei.t, ILS.A and Ganada 26.68 per cent and the balance 
of 3.94 per cent in South Africa, Geniral and South America 
and Europe. As regards categories 3.54 per cent is in Bonds, 
Debenture Storks and Notes, 2.20 per cent in Prefetence and 
Preferred Ordinary stocks and shares, and 94.26 per cent in 
Ordinary and Delcrred Ordinary .storks and shares. 

North America 

After Great Britain, our largest area of investment is the 
United States of America which country we still regaid as 
offering favourable prospects iiotwith.standirig that in the 
immediate future the threat of inflation might cause interest 
rates to remain at a high level and also force the Authoritie.s 
to keep “ money in short .supply. This obviously would restrict 
any major rise in share jirices in the .shori-lenn ; you cannot 
1 hav'c a strong bull market at the same time as high interest rates 
and limited rredit facilities ; but as I have said before the long¬ 
term pro.spects lem.iin sound. We shall continue to .seek out 
attractive investment .situations in North America. Phis area 
together with Australia would today appear to be two of the 
j most favourable fields for investment growth. 

Future Outlook 

As regards prospects in the current year it is difficult to 
make a .specific forecast, but we have a strong list of inveslmeiu.s, 
w'idcly spread, and barring any unforeseen circumstances we 
should be able to give a good account of ourselves, and to be able 
10 recommend at least the same dividend. 

The resolution for the adoption of the Report and Accounts 
wa.s proposed by the Chairman and seconded by Mr. N. G. 
belway and carried unanimously as were the other formal 
resolutions. 'I'hc proccecring.s closed with a warm vote of 
thanks to the Cliairman, Sir Denys Lowson, the Directors and 
Staff. 
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Consolidated Statement of Condition 

RESOURCES: 

Dicanbif 31 IfSt DacankofSI ItM 
Cash and Duo from Danks... U.S. S4.776.068.000 U.S. $4,296,123,000 

Uahod States 
GoYomihontSoairitlei 


and Sacuritias 
Guarantaadbytha 

Govammant.1.906.776.000 2.479.533.000 

State. County and 

Municipal Sacuritiea .1.890.730.000 1.925.230.000 

Other Securities. 468.742.000 484.401.000 

Tout Sacuritian U.S. $4.2U.248.000 U.S. $4,100,164,000 

Uant. 14.297.570.000 13.357.902.000 

Funds Sold.400.969.000 432.683 000 

Customars* Liahility 

for Acceptances.494.269.000 339.043.000 

Bank Pramisas and 

Equipment .397.745.000 359.662.000 

Other Rasourcas. 551.945.000 489.769.000 

Total Rooeunao U.O. $26,260,404,000 U.S. $24,163,336,000 

LIABIUTIES: 

Capital .U.S. $214,818,000 U.S. $214,228,000 

Surplus .587.207.000 585.772.000 

Undivided Proms .274.892.000 246.541.000 

Reserve for 

Continoancias.61.014.000 50.462.000 

Total Capital Panda U.S. $1,137,731,000 U.S. $1,007,003,000 
Rasarva for Possible 

Loan Lassos.276.001.000 201.898.000 

Demand Dapoaits .9.102.040.000 8.436.810.000 

Savings and Tima 

Deposits.13.069.423.000 13.068.282.000 

Total Oapasita U.O. $22,171,403,000 U.S. $21,602,002,000 

Funds Barrowad.504,314.000 434.609.000 

Uobility on Accoptancas.513.797.000 343.513.000 

Other Uabilltias.662.098.000 563.420.000 


Total Uabilltian U.S. $26,266,404,000 U.S. $24,103,330,000 

Bank of America NaOonai Trust and 
Savings Association 

Incorporated in U.S.A. wHh limited iiabiiity. 

Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California, SAN 
FRANCISCO and LOS AN6ELES. 

Branches throughout California. World-wide coverage with 
offices in leading financial centres overseas. 

London Branch: 27-29, Walbrook, E.C.4. 

- West End Branch: 29, Davies Street, W.1. 

Birmingham Branch: Cavendish House, Waterloo Street 
Birmingham 2. 

Manchester Branch: io,Marsden Street Manchester 2. 

^ Dublin Brencb: Creation Houssi, 26-27,Grafton Street0ublin2. 



KAISER 

ALUMINUM G CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

FOURTH 
QUARTER 
ANDYEAR END 
1969 

Record Eamhgs and Sales 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation reports 
record earnings for both the fourth quarter and the 
full year of 1969. Excluding a special gain, the year's 
results represent a 16% increase in earnings on a 9% 
increase in sales over the prior year. 

Earnings for the year (excluding the special 
$8,365,000 gain) were $60,146,000. the highest in 
the Corporation's history. Sales reached 
$925.782.000~also a record—and earnings per 
share were $3.16. the second highest on record and a 
1 2 % increase over the level of 1968. 

The non-recurring gain came during the fourth 
quarter from the sale of 50% interest in the facilities 
involved in a new joint venture project. 

Including the special gain, earnings amounted to 
$68,511,000. and earnings per share to $3.63. In 
1968. the Corporation earned $52,035,000, or $2.81 
a share on sales of $850,093,000. 

Fourth quarter earnings, also excluding the special 
gain, were $17.598.000. or $.85 a common share on 
sales of $222.899.000—a 66% increase in earnings 
on an 11 % increase in sales. 

The Corporation earned $10,620,000 or $.56 a 
share on sales of $201,676,000 in 1968's fourth 
quarter. 

Mr. T. J. Ready. Jr.. President, attributes the im¬ 
proved 1969 performance to higher and stronger 
pricesfor primary and fabricated aluminium products; 
record demand for aluminium and refractory pro¬ 
ducts; and increased contributions from the Cor¬ 
poration's investments in international aluminium 
operations and from its diversification into real 
estate and land development. 

'The upward move of aluminium prices during 
1969 was one of the most positive factors at work 
during the year," Mr. Ready says, "and we would 
expect that the trend toward higher prices would 
continue this year." 
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These Pagares having been placed privately, this notice appears as a matter of record only, 

CIA FUNDIDORA DE FIERRO Y ACERO 
DE MONTERREY S.A. MEXICO 



SWISS FRANCS 46,700,000 Pagares due 1970-74 
(or the equivalent in US Dollars or Deutschemarks) 


Wm. Brandt's Sons & Go. Ltd. 


Bank of Montreal Bankers Trust Company KIdnwprL Benson 

LfHidloti laOodon 

The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company 

London 

International Commercial Bank Ltd. Maryland National Bank 

Mellon National Bank and Trust Company Limited 


National and Grindlays Bank 

Limited 


Westminster Foreign Bank 

UmltMl 


THE BRUNNER 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


The annual general meeting of 
The Brunner Investment Trust 
Limited will be held, on Tuesday, 
24th February in London. 

The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement of the 
chairman, Sir Felix J* 
Brunner, Bart: 

The increase of £58,669 in 
gross revenue for the year to 
£610,344 was partly due to the 
higher interest rates received on 
our fixed interest investments and 
deposits as well as some dividend 
increases. There was also addi* 
tional income from the larger total 
dollar borrowing now amounting to 
$3,000,000 but this was unfortu¬ 
nately more than offset by the 
present high rates of interest 
payable on such borrowing, which 
has resulted in a considerable 
shortfall between the income 
receivable and the interest pay¬ 
able. Dollar loan interest 
amounted to £111 ,759 compared 
with £3 7 ) 453 • The amount avail¬ 
able for Ordinary Stockholders is 
consequently lower at £ 405 » 9 ®® 
compared with £4^6,035 year. 
This gives earnings of lo.i per 
cent whereas last time earnings 


were equivalent to 10.4 per cent 
iHi the present Capital. Your Direc- | 
tors have recommended a final | 
dividend of 5 per cent making a 
total of 10 per cent, the same as 
last year after allowing for the 
increase in the Ordinary Capital 
Present estimates indicate that 
earnings could be slightly less for 
the current year owing to the con¬ 
tinuing liigh rates of interest on 
dollar borrowing. I would hope 
^lowever, that this may be offset 
by some higher dividends from our 
British and other investments. 
Reflecting the substantial fall in 
stock markets the value of the 
invested funds was £i 4 > 33 ®>® 7 t 
compared with .£18,199,112 at the 
previous year end. The net asKt 
value of the Company’s 5s units 
is 15s 3d as against the equivalent 
of 19s lid. 

The' valuation of overseas funds 
now includes 100 per cent of the 
investment dollar premium and 
not 75 per cent as in previous 
years. This year the full invest¬ 
ment dollar premium of 284 per 
rent amounted to £ 73 ^»*®* where¬ 
as the full premium of 4 ?! 
cent last year would have amounted 
to £1,874.^23- 



"Once again we have sold more 
Guinness than ever before... 

Lord Iveagh 


PROFIT 

Group profit before taxation £14,438,000 (last year 
£12.466,000). 

OlVIDEND V 

Ordinary dividend up from 22*77% to 23*56%. 

HOME MARKETS 

We have sold more Guinness. Harp Lager and ales then 
ever before. 

OVERSEAS MARKETS 

Guinness is now being sold in 130 countries of the world. 
Profits from this source substantially increased. 

PHARMACEUTICALS 

The pharmaceutical group shows significant improvement. 

CONFECTIONERY 

Despite a small fall in profits, the trading result is satis¬ 
factory. 

A copy ot thp Report and Accounta may be obtained from the Secretary. 
AiiMr ewfnnaet Son AOonipafty Brewtry, London N.W.10. 

- - ■ - 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Manchester Buiineu School 

Research Appointment 
in Distributive Studies 

Appiirations art* invited for appointment to a post of Krsearcli 
Associate nr Research Fellow in Distributive Studies in the 
Manchester Business School. The post is financed by the Institute 
of FockI Distribution Limited (formerly the Supermarket As.so( ia- 
tion) from contributions by lt>adin|; British food tnanufacturing 
and di.stribLiting companies, and the appointment will be tenable 
for up to three years. 

'I'he successful applicant will be a member of a small research 
team, but will work independently on problems of warehousing, 
stock utilisation and transport. Candidates should have a degree 
in (M'onoinics, operational re.sear(h or another relevant subject. 

The salary range p.a. for Research Associates is .il 1,240 to 
JC 1,470, and for Research FelJow.s £1,585 to £2,850. FSSIJ. 
More detailed particulars and appluation Inmis from the 
Registrar, The Universitv, Manchester Mi'.i oPL. Quote ref; 
12/70/E. 


I If ,N(' U I » 


iON'.Wc;.v^rir.vft^/ 


Ikaur 


■Uwi 


’Chartered 
Accountant’ 
on your 
passport? 


Your qualification could be the key to promotion 
prospects and a high standard of living. 

If you arc the calibre of man we have.in mind, we shall 
expect you to have either been articled to a large or 
international firm of accountants, or to have spent a 
couple of years with such a firm after qualifying. If you can 
speak a modern European language, this would be a great 
asset, but help to learn will be given if you cannot. 

Join us as a senior auditor, leading a team examining 
the continental subsidiaries of leading United States and 
United Kingdom firms, as well as local concerns, in one of 
the major European cities—Paris, Brussels, Milan, 
Stockholm, Munich ... 

Managerial status will come within a yedr or two to 
those who fulfil their interview promise and lay the 
foundation tor a professional career. 

This Is an excellent chance to expand your 
knowledge of the most progressive and up-to-date audit 
techniques and. probably more important, to assume 
considerable responsibility for investigation work. 

Move into Europe—Write to C. J- Daintree, 

Price Waterhouse & Co., 47 Avenue de I'Opera, Paris 2, 
or telephone Paris 073-63-34. 


Assistant Research 
Officers 

DiplMitle Service Researeh Branch 


At least b posts f<»r men or women agetl at least uo and 
noniially uncler 28. 

DUTIES ; Reseanh on hi.storiial background and (urrent 
developments in Africa, China, Middle East, South and .South- 
East Asia and po.<iMbly Eastern and Western Europe. 

QUAl.IFICA riflNS : Normally a degree with tst or 2nd 
class honours, or postgraduate degree, in an appnipriate 
subject (e.g. history, economics, political studies, modern 
languages). .Ability to write clear concise English essential; 
research experieiu r and knowledge of other languages and 
peoples (lesiiafilc. One post in Middle East Station is for 
an Arabist. A knowledge of Italian or Spanish would be 
important for a post arising in Western Huropian Section, 
niicl of an East European language for a post arising in 
Ivasi European Sec tion. 

riNAL YEAR STUDEN’I'.S may appiv 

SALARY (Inner London) : £ 1,1 yfi--£ 1,952. Starting salarv 
may be above minimum. Good promotion prnspec ts, Non- 
< onlribiitorv pcm.sion. 

Write to Givil Service Goimnission, Saxile Row, London WiX 
aA.A, or 'relephone 01-71^4 6010 ext. 229 (after 5.;^o p.ni. 
o >*734 *>464 “Ansafone” service) for application form qiuiting 
73B9/7<’- (‘losing date March 2. 1970. 


Economics 
Graduate 1970 


The National Bus Company invites applications 
for a post in the Planning and Development De¬ 
partment. The successful applicant would join a 
small team, whose function is to help the constitu¬ 
ent companies, of which there are about fifty, 
operating a total of 20,000 buses and coaches 
throughout England and Wales, with a turnover 
of over £100 million a year. The work of the 
team covers a wide range of problems, including 
the inter-aCt'ion of public transport with town 
planning, the development of urban and inter- 
urban transport, the subvention of socially neces¬ 
sary services, and the co-ordination provisions 
of the Transport Act 1968. 

A starting salary of £1,200 is proposed but this 
could be higher. 

Please write, giving brief details of school and 
university career and activities to: 

Chief Planning and Development Officer, 

NATIONAL BUS COMPANY 

25 NEW STREET SQUARE LONDON ■ EC4 
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APPOINTMENTS 


STATISTICIAN/ 

ECONOMIST 


traffic analysis 


Rendel, Palmer and Tritton require a traffic and transportation 
analyst to work with their project evaluation department. 
Applicants should have a good degree in statistics and/or 
economics, ideally with experience in traffic analysis and 
assignment techniques using mathematical models. 

The successful applicant will use this experience to bridge 
between the technical aspects of project appraisal and the 
firm's computer manager and his facilities; he wilt carry a 
large measure of responsibility for work within his own field. 
Starting salary will depend on experience and qualifications 
with 8 minimum of £2»36D. 

Please write, or telephone for an appkcation form, to; The 
Staff Officer. Rendet, Palmer and Tritton, 125 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, SW1. Telephone 01-834 8494- 


CONSULTING 
ECONOMISTS 
& ACCOUNTANTS 


Cooper Brothers & Co. require additional staff to 
meet the growing demand from governmental 
and industrial organisations in this country and 
overseas for consulting assistance in the fields 
of:— 


^ Corporate planning 

* Programme budgeting (P .P .8 .S.) 

* Economic appraisals of industrial and 
infrastructure projects 

* Cost benefit studies 


Applications are invited from economists, 
accountants and business graduates who are 
interested in this work and who have relevant 
experience which may have been gained in the 
public or private sectors or in consulting. 

Successful candidates should be able to demon¬ 
strate their ability both to work effectively in 
multi-discipline teams and to communicate with 
client otficiBls at all levels. 

High starting salaries and excellent promotion 
prospects are offered in this expanding field. 
Opportunities will arise for short and longer 
assignments overseas for those interested. 


Brief but comprehensive details of 
salary and career to date, which will 
be treated in the strictest confidence, 
should be sent to MCPE, Abacus 
House, Gutter Lane, London E.C.2. 


University of Oxford 

Research Post in Transport 
Economics 

The unlveceis vjMM to MpOtnt a 
Research Oflictr or Junior TtcieSrOh 
Pellow In the Soonomloi and Orfonlsatlon 
of Transport from October l. 19 lO. The 
ibpaintment will be held In connection 
with u post at BomerviUe or another 
interested colleRe, and there will be 
additional remuneration for coUese 
teaching. The Senior post will Include 
lecturing duties. 

The post would be of particular interest 
to candidates with a background in 
Mneral economics who have opeclalliicd 
in transport economics or wish to do so 

5aIo^ ■ Research oOlcer (£1,240-£3,120 
plus FS8U); Junior Research Fellow 
(£1,240-£1,470 plus FSSU). 

Applications (seven copies) should be 
sent to. The Secretary of FocuJUes. 
Universl^ Registry, Rroad Street, Oxford, 
0X1 3Btr. from whom further particulare 
may be obtained, by February 31. 1970 


University of Exeter 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Assistant Lecturer In 
Boonomlca tenable from October 1, 
1970. 

It 18 hoped to appoint a person 
with on Intereot In economic 
duvelopmsnt. 

Salary scale; £1,240>£1,4T0 per 
annum. The Initial salary will 
depend on the qualifications and 
experience of the suocesslul candl- 

Further particulars may be 
olitalned from the SecretoiT of the 
University, Northoote House. The 
Queen's Drive. Bxuter. Closing date 
for applications (eight copies : one 
copy from candidates overseas) 
February 26, 1970. 


Inquiries are Invited for the post of 
Bursar at 8t. Antony's College, Oxford 

Thu successful candidate will be required 
to take up the appointment by August i, 
1970. 

The Bursar Is responsible to the 
Qovernlng Body for the administration 
of the llnunccs and domestic concerns of 
the Oollegc. Thu College mlglit make an 
appointment which would be less than 
fufi-iime. In which case the Bursar would 
be assisted by a Domestic Manager. 

The salary will be negotiated according 
to the nature of the post. 

Applications should be addressed to the 
Secretary to the Warden, 8t. Antony's 
College, Oxford. 


University of 
Aberdeen 
Lectureship in Politics 

Applications are invited for above 
poat tenable from October 1. 1970. 

Preference will be given to 
candidates spectallslng In either 
Freeh PoUUca or Publlo Admlnl- 
Btrauton. 

Salary on scale: £1,240 x £116' 
£2.850 with initial placing 
according to qualifications ^and 
experience. Superannuation (PB8U) 
and removal allowance. 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary, The University, Aber¬ 
deen with whom applications 
copies^ should be lodged by 


University of Belfiast 

Department of Social Studies 

The tenate of The Queen's University 
of Belfast Invltss applications for two 
Lectureships and an Assistant Lectureship 
in the Depastment of Social Studies from 
October 1, 1970. Candidates should have 
q^ualiflcations and InicreetB in SOCIOLOGY. 
SalaiT range for a lecturoshlp is £1,685 to 
£2,668, and for an assistant lectureship 
£1.340 to £1,470, both scales with FSSU. 
ImUal pladag on the salary scales will 
depend on qualifications and experience 

Applioattohs should be received by 
February 26, 1070 Further nartlculars 
may be obtained from The Secretary. The 
Queen's University ot Belfast, Belfast, 

BT7 INN, Northern Ireland. 


University of 
Nottingham 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER or 
LECTURER In Economics. SaJary 
within the range £1,240 to £1,470 
(Assistant Lecturer) or £1,685 to 
£3,735 (Lecturer). Further particu¬ 
lars and form of application, 
returnable not later than March 2. 
1970, from the Stall Appointments 
Officer, Umvcrslty of Nottingham, 
University Park, Nottingham. 


University of Stirling 

Chair in Economics 


Applications are invited for a chair 
in Economics This vacancy follows 
the appointment of the present 
holder Professor A. D. Bain, to the 
New Esmee Folrbolrn Choir In the 
Economics of Finance and invest¬ 
ment at the University. Applicants 
whose interests Ue in any major 
field of Economics will be con¬ 
sidered. - 

Salary on the Professorial Scale, 
minimum £3^^780, with member- 
ship of the fSSU. The appointment 
wlU run from Auguat 1. 1970. 

Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from the Deputy Secretarv 
(EC), University of Stirling, Stir¬ 
ling. to whom applications should 
be sent by February 28, 1970 


La Trobe University 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Lecturer in Agricultural 
Economics 

Appheatlona are Invited for the 
above-mentioned poet. 

Salary $A5,400.97,300. 

The appointee will be required to 
teach the broad principles of 
economics with reference to agri¬ 
culture, as well as the principles 
of agricultural production econo¬ 
mies. 

Further details and aspUcatton 
forms axe available from the Regis¬ 
trar. La Trobe Unlvenuty, 
Australia. 3083, or the Secretary- 
Oeneral, Aasodatlon of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Square. London, WCl. 

Closing date: March t, 1970. 


University of East Africa University of Belfast 


University College, Nairobi 

A pplica tions are Innted for TWO 
LECrrURBSHIPS in DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS. Candidates should possess 
PhD or equivalent in Economics : any 
specialisation wUl be conaldered but 
applicants with mathematics and.'or 
Statistics background preferred 
Appolritera will be expected to undertake 
research for which there are excellent, 
opportunities. Salary sieale 
£8^230 p a. (£Kl=n 3s 4d sterUng). 
Salary supplemented in range E812-E744 p a. 
(SterUng) and education allowances and 
children's holiday visit passages payable 
in appropriate cases under British 
EipatrlatM Supplementation Scheme. 

FSSU. Pamily passages ; biennial overseas 
leave. Detailed applications (six copies) 
naming three referees by March 10. 1970 to 
tntsr-University Council, M-91 Tottenham 
Court Road. London. wlP.opT, from 
whom parHciilam are available 


Lectureship and Assistant 
Lectureship in Political Science 

The Senate of The Queen's University of 
Belfast Invites applications for a 
Lectureship and an Assistant Lectureship 
In Political Menee from October 1. 1970 
For the Lectureship, a teaching Interest in 
PoUUcal Theory or Ln Local Government 
in Northern Iceland will be an advantage 
but candidates with other interests will 
alsD be considered. Salary range for a 
leooureehlp Is Cl .685 to £2,850 and foi an 
asoUtant lectureship £1,240 to £1.470 Both 
scales. qarryrontrlbutory pension rights 
under the PSSn. Initial placing on the 
salary scales will depend on quaUftoaUons • 
and experience. Applications should 
be received by February 25. 1970. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
The Secretary, The Queen'e Unlvemty of 
Belfast, Belfast, BT7 INN, Northern 
Ireland 
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I4nooln College 

MjMlV KR SITY^COLLBOE OP AORIOULTURE^ 

Chair in Agricultural Economics 

The Cuuncll of Lincoln CoUene Invites ai;»llCB.tlonH for the Chair of Agricultural 
Boonomtei. which will become vacant in December 1970 with the appointment nr 
Professor B. P. Phllpott to the T O. Macgrthy Chair of Economics at Victoria 
University of Wellington. The complement of the Department of Agricultural 
Bconomlca and Marketing at present is of a Professor of Agricultural Economics 
(Ulli position), a Professor of Marketing, two Senior Lecturers and two Lecturers 

The successful applicant would be responsible for tlie supervision of existing 
Agricultural Boonomtes coursea and also for the expansion and development of 
theae courees in the new degree In Agricultural Economics and Commerce which 
the College propoees to introduce In 1971, and for which further teaching 
appointments will be mnde In due course 

The successful applicant may be conaldereci by Council for appointment us 
Head of the Department from 1071 

The Professor of Agricultural Economics would be encouraged by the provision 
of grnnta* and research assistance to develop and direct programmes of 
Agricultural Economies research at present being conducted by the Agricultural 
Economics Research Unit, which Is associated with the Department of Agricultural 
Economies and Marketing and which was esuibllshed In 1962 with a recurring 
grant from the Department of Bnlenttflc and Industrial Research 

An IBM 1130 Computer with extt>nded sturage Is available at the College and 
access to larger computer systems ran be arranged. 

Appllcunta should hold an advanced University degree, preferably in 
Agricultural Economics, Econnmlc.s, or Commerce, with special quailflcallons and 
experience In teaching or rear arch in Agricultural Economics, or in any branch 
of economics as applied lo agrlrullure 

It la dealred that the successful applicant take up duties towards the end 
of 1970 at a data to be negotiated 

The appointee will lie appointed to the position within the existing range of 
pratassorlal salorlcs. the commencing salary being In accordance with 
qualineatlons and experience within the range $N?.7,i0Q-$NZ10,ft00 per annum 
These salaries are ut present under review by the University Ralartes Commiltep 
and a new scale will apply as from April 1, 1970. 

Further details and the general conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the Serretary-Cerierul, Association of Commonwealth Universities lAppts), 
36 Oordon Square, London WCl, or from the Registrar of the. University 

Applications close on Jtfov 3t, iSfO 


University of Leeds 

AppUogtloim an invited for a post 
in the following Department; 

ECONOMIC STUDIES 

Lecturer in Econometrics or 
Mathematical Economics 

Reference number 1B/13/Z. 

SALARY SCALE: Lecturer (Non- 
Medical) £1.S40-£2.B50 (efAclency 
bar £2.045). 

Applloallons (three copies) stating 
age, quallAcatlons and experience 
and naming three referees should 
reach the Registry The Univer¬ 
sity. Leeds LB2 9JT (from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than February 
29. 197(1. Please quote reference 
number. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOLIHULL 

Solihull Technical College 

Illossomfleld Road 

Demrtment of Business Studies and 
Industrial Administration 

Required as soon as possible: 

(1) Lecturer II In Work Study. OAM 
and Allied Subjects. 

(2) Lecturer II in Accountancy. 

(3) Lecturer I in Industrial Relations 
Further details from the Principal. 


UNivERsr: 


DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

Postgraduate Traiidng in 
Educational Research— 
Session 1970-71 

A limited number of places are 
available to suitably qualified studenu 
wtshlng to obtain training in 
sducatTonal research. Applicants should 
be either experienced graduates In a 
social science with flrat or second 
class honours degree, or good honours 

( rraduates having a graduate certificate 
n education and at least two years’ 
teaching experience. Applications from 
students who will graduate In a social 
Bclenco In 1970 will also be considered. 

Sucetsoful appUcants will be expected 
to register for one of the research 
degreea—ldBd, MPhll, or PhD— 
and such SSRC studentships as the 
D^artment may eventually be awarded 
win be offered to support their period 
of study. 

The fields of research in which 
applications are particularly encouraged 
include: educational psychology and 
child development ; educational admini¬ 
stration , computer based learning 

Inquiries should be sent tu the 
Deputy Head, Department of Education. 
The University, Leeds L 182 9J1'. 


O.E.C.D. 


ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


PARIS 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE VACANCIES 
FOR ACADEMIC STAFF AT 

THE MIDDLE EAST TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY 

ANKARA 


ECONOMICS 

Kionomic Analysis/ 
Growth/Planning 
Kuonomic History 
International Kconomics 
Monetary ’’rheory 
Labour Economics 
Agricultural Economics 


MARKETING 
Market Research 
Marketing/Sales Manage¬ 
ment 

Advertising 


STATISTICS & 
ECONOMETRICS 

Probability Theory 
Mathematical Statistit s 
Applied Sampling Method.s 
Lincaf Programming 
Mathematical Economics 
Econometrics 

INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 
Methods Analysis/Design 
Statistical Quality Control 
Plant Design 
Operations Research 


REGIONAL 

PLANNING 

Concepts/Analysis/Policics 
Industrial Planning 
Tran.sportation Planning 


ACCOUNTING 

Theory 

Managerial Accounting 
Cost Accounting 


Vacancies in above fields are available at rapidly expanding Middle East Technical University 
in Ankara for the academic year 1970-71 and thereafter under the Technical Assistance Pro¬ 
gramme of the O.E.G.D. The University occupies a special position in the educational system 
of Turkey, is technically oriented, and teaching is in English. The m<)dem campus is ideally 
located on the uplands just outsif^e Turkey’s capital and provides favourable academic con¬ 
ditions for international staff, with challenging opportunities to initiate and guide research into the 
problems of social and economic development. 

Attractive salaries and allowances according to qualifications and experience will be offered 
to candidates with higher degrees and substantial experietj^t* in teaching, and, if possible, in 
the direct application of subject matter. 

Applications with riiumi or inquiries to: 

MR MAURICE DOMERGtJE, 

Head, Technical Co-operation Service, O.E.C.D., 2 rue- Andr^-Pascal, Paris iSi^mc. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 86 to 94 


THE WORLD BANK 

TRANSPORTATION 
ECONOMISTS —MALAYSIA 

AppUcAtlons aire Invktjcd from qua;U- 
fled Transportiatlon Boonomilistw for 
two pueltiona ; 

1) Adviser to the Planning and 
Research Division, Mdnlsibry of 
Transportation. 

2) Adviser to the Highway 
Planning Unit, Public Worka 
Department. 

QtAUFlCATlONN 
Graduate degree in economics, pro¬ 
fessional experience In transport 
economics, partdeulairly in highway 
development and any other mode 
of transport. Experience in a devel¬ 
oping country necessary 

DUTins 

The two poolitlons have senior 
advisory responstbUKlea. 

1) On the review and oo-ordlna- 
tSon of modal proposals and 
on the presentation to Govern¬ 
ment of consolidated propoaala 
for the co-ordination Iniveat- 
ment in and development of 
aU modoB uf tran«i>ort. 

2) In the application of economic 
teehnlquM to the formulation 
and presentation of highway 
projects. 

DURATION 

Two years. Advisers would be 
recruited as TVorld Bank ootMuJtanM 
eeoonded to the Oovemment of 
Malaysia. Saaary negotiable. 

The requirement la urgent Sad 
applioatiDin, indloatbtg relevoat 
post, should be made os soon os 
possible to : 

The AtwoliitBMiktB oncer. 

Room KS 04 , 

Mlnlotiy of OvaiacM Development, 

Eland Home, Stag Place, 

Ixindon. SWl. 
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Revolution 
in insurance 

British insurance, sometimes mistakenly regarded as staid and 
conservative but one o»f the country's largest invisible export 
industries, is undergoing a revolution in ideas and methods. 

The Biitish Insurance Association is concerned with research 
on industry productivity and needs a graduate, preferably with 
some business experience, to help with its expanding activities. 

For a graduate with a good honours degree (not necessarily in 
economics), the starting salary is between £1,250 and £1,600 
per annum, plus fringe benefits. 

Application forms arc available from : 

The Secretary-General, 

I |1 111 British Insurance Association, 

11 1 11 Aldermary House, Queen Street, 

* J f ■ I London, EC 4 . 


GENERAL MANAGER 


The South-Eastern State Bank, which will commence business 
soon, wishes to engage a General Manager. This is a top post 
in the Bank and involves heavy responsibilities It calls for 
initiative, drive, and organising ability The man recruited must 
be professionally qualified and must have had at least 10 years 
experience in a Senior post in banking. 

2 REMUNERATION : Salary very attractive and subject to 
negotiation, but will be commensurate with qualifications and 
experience. Those currently receiving less than C2,000 per 
annum need not apply. 

3 Applications in triplicate and with references should be 
forwarded in an envelope marked “ General Manager. South- 
Eastern State Bank " to the Permanent Secretary, Ministry of 
Finance and Economic Planning, Calabar, to reach him not later 
than February 28, 1970. 


ROBERT BORDON’S 
INSTITUTE OF TECHN0L06Y 

SENIOR LECTURERSHIPS: 
£2,465 —£2,955 

Applications are invited for 
two Senior Lectureships in the 
School of Business Manage¬ 
ment Studies, duties being to 
contribute significantly to the 
continuing development of 
degree level and postgraduate 
work within one of: 

Quantitative Methods of 
Management ; Business 
Finance ; Marketing Man¬ 
agement ; Production 
Management. 

Candidates should have an 
appropriate Honours degree. It 
will advantageous to have 
cither or both a Higher Degree 
or major professional qualifi¬ 
cation. Career to date should 
demonstrate achievement and 
pronounced ability in field of 
specialisation. 

Appointments will be made 
with placing on the salary 
scale noted, to be reviewed 
in April. Assistance may be 
given with removal expenses. 

Further information and 
method of application from 
the Director, Rohert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology, 
Schoolhill, Aberdeen AB9 IFR. 
Closing date : February . 27 » 
1970. 


Economic Advisers 


£ 2724—£3721 


There are two posts to be filled, one m the Department of Employment and Productivity and one 
in the Ministry of Transport. Candidates (men or women aged at least 28 or, exceptionally 26) 
should normally have a good honours degree in economics or a closely related subject. Ex¬ 
perience in an economic advisory capacity, or in research, or in teaching advanced economics is 
essential. Outline of the work involved and specific candidate requirements are; 

Department of Employment and Productivity 

The Economic Adviser will be head of a Section in the MANPOWER RESEARCH UNIT. 

The duties of this Section include forecasting in the manpower field; studying the techniques of 
manpower forecasting: and assessing the importance, from the point of view of occupational 
forecasting, of the factors controlling occupational supplies, demands and earnings The work is 
largely quantitative and may involve field studies. 

The staff are mainly economic graduates and the heed of the section will provide professional 
supervision as well as the training of new graduates employed in junior research posts. The post 
calls for the ability to design field studies and to advise on the use of sophisticated econometric 
methods of analysis. Some knowledge of modern computational techniques and experience of 
econometric research desirable. 

Ministry of Transport 

The Economic Adviser will be concerned with the field of investment in the nationalised trans¬ 
port industries and the ports industry, 

The work includes assessment of major investment projects put forward for approval by the 
Minister; examination of annual investment programmes of the nationalised industries: and 
advising on investment control in the public sector and on wider issues connected with the 
economics of nationalised industries. 

A thorough knowledge of micro-economic theory and its eppiication in the field of investment is 
essentiel and experience of investment appraisal is desirable. 

Starting salary may be above the minimum df the quoted scale. Promotion prospects. 

Fuihr d 9 t§Us of both appofntmMts moy be obteined by writing to the Civil Snrvlen Commis- 
elon. 23 Smrile Row, London WfX 2AA, or by telephoning 01-734 6010 eid. 229 {01-734 
6464 "Ansefone'* senrice eftef 5,30 p.m .). At eif time* pfegee quote 622fS, 

Closing dete 25th February, 1970. 
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Are you fully stretched? 


Isyourfull managerial capacity being 
utilised? Is your experience widening? 
Have you considered management 
consultancy? 

We can provide you with the 
opportunities for personal develop¬ 
ment—the only limits being your own 
abilities. We will train you in new tech¬ 
niques to enable you to become a 
more complete businessman. 

We have grown consistently in the 
last five years and we are looking for 
more talented men and women to join 
us as consultants. 

The people we need will already 
have outstanding ability in their own 
field—but they must have more than 
this. They need the personal qualities to 
gai n the confidence of top management. 

Our philosophy is not only to 
analyse problems and recommend sol¬ 
utions, but to assist in the critical task 
of implementation. 


The r^ards for people of this 
calibre are high. 

1. You will have the chance to tackle 
a wide range of problems — often 
working ih a team with people from 
other disciplines. 

2. You will have the opportunity to 
tackle fundamental business problems. 

3. You will have freedom to develop 
your own ideas and solutions to 
problems. 

4. You can expect a higher salary now 
followed by regular reviews which 
ensure that we keep top calibre people. 

It you have a degree or professional 
qualification, are aged between 25 and 
40, and feel you have the qualities we 
are looking for, then we would like to 
meet you. 

Write to us, at the address below, 
marking your letter for the attention 
of Michael Jenkins, quoting reference 
E.275 


•t' 


Corporate Planning. 

You will work as a member of a multi-discipline 
team in advising senior management on strategic 
policy matters, preparing internal and external 
analysis of clients’ future prospects and setting up 
systems for preparing and updating long-term 
plans. 

Applicants could come from widely differing 
backgrounds but they must be able to demonstrate 
an understanding of business problems and 
strategy. 

PrMuction and Labour Relations. 

You will reconstruct company payments schemes 
and design incentive schemes, analyse production 
and stock control systems as well as deal with 
material provisioning problems. 

You will already have had experience in line- 
management. work study or a related discipline, 
and a professional qualification. 

Economic Services. 

Your work will include feasibility studies for 
major investments in economic infrastructure, 
economic and social development planning, as well 
as project studies for industrial capital investment. 

You will have a strong academic background and 
preferably also some practical experience as an 
economist in government or industry. 

Financial Planning and Control. 

You'll be involvea in identifying the major 
decision areas that affect a client's present and 
future profitability, and with the design and im¬ 
plementation of information systems for effective 
planning and control. 


Applicants will have been engaged in managing 
some part of an organisation's financial operations 
and must be able to demonstrate practical ex¬ 
perience in improving accounting and control 
systems. 

Advanced Computer Systems. 

You will be called upon to give guidance in the 
setting up of computer facilities for batch and real¬ 
time processing as well as to advise on ways in 
which the effectiveness of existing installations can 
be improved in the context of the business as a 
whole. 

You will have worked for at least four years with 
a computer manufacturer or in an operating in¬ 
stallation and must have experience In controlling 
the design and implementation of complex 
computer systems. 

Organisation and Administration Systems. 

Problems will be concerned with the control of 
administrative costs and solutions will entail 
changes In organisation, the introduction of im¬ 
proved clerical and mechanised systems, and 
methods for measuring productivity. 

.Applicants with relevant experience will have 
had at least five years experience in industry, 
commerce or consultancy. 


Robson, Morrow & Co. 

' . . ■ ii... . . . . . . 

St. Al phage House, 2 Fore Street, London E.C.i. 
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University of Glasgow 
and University 
College, Nairobi 

Lecturers reQuired for Joint 
Research Project on Problems 
of Kenya's Economic 
Development 

A retflttrch team of economiets has 
been working at the Inatltute for 
r>evelopment Studies of Ortversity 
College. Nairobi, In oollaboraUon 
with Government Departments 
since 1967 AppllcaUona are Invited 
lor two appolntmentB to Join this 
team, one of which could be taken 
up immediately, the other In Sep¬ 
tember. 1970 Both appolntmentB 
will be for a period of two years 

These appointments will be 
within the lectureship grade ^1.240 
te £ 2 , 8 A 0 per annum) to which will 
ije added a 20 per cent Inducement 
.illowancc during the period d 
rsBidence in Kenya, and some other 
allowances. The posts carry P6S17 

Applications (eight copies) should 
be lodged not later than February 
28, 1970. with the undersigned 

from whom further partlculara may 
lx* obtained 

BOBT T. HUTCHESON. 

Secretary of the umverslty Court 


Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies 

It is proposed, If a suitable candi¬ 
date presents himself, to elect a 
Leverhulme Fellow in quanUtetlve 
methods He will be expected to 
teach the relevant subjects in the 
Honour Scliool of Engineering 
Science and Economics and in 
post-experience courses arranged by 
the Oxford Centre for Manage¬ 
ment Studies. The successful 
oandldnte will be attached Jointly 
to the Oxford Centre and to the 
University Department of Engineer¬ 
ing Science and will have scceu 
to the facilities of both for Ms 
research The salary will he 
determined according to and 

experience, and the appointment 
will be for three years Appllto- 
tlone should be sent by April 30, 
1970 to the Director of the Centre, 
Keiinlngton Road, Kunnington, 
Oxford, from whom further par¬ 
ticulars should be obtained 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

INDUSTRIAL APPLIED SCIENCE 
INSTITUTE 

Marine Industries Unit 

'rhe Ministry of Technology , hw 
provided funds for the establish¬ 
ment of a Marine Industries Unit 
in the University, The Unit will 
engage In contract research, design 
and development lor Arms con¬ 
cerned in the marine Industries 
The staff Is expected to rise to 
about 15 persons when the unit Is 
fully self-supporting, an It is expec¬ 
ted to be In a reasonable time 

Applications are invited from per¬ 
sons with appropriate professlonol 
q^uaUffcatlons (or the post of 
Director Considerable experience in 
marine technology or closely related 
Acids and evidence of wide indust¬ 
rial and oommerolM sxperlenM Is 
essential. The Director must have 
a real interest In 
eoltoboration between industrial 
concerns and university depart- 
menu. He ^11 be responsible tor 
creating links between the Unit 
and the n^ne induftrlM: for 
developing the wi^icca wWch the 
Unit can provide for Industry ^ 

srsss iistiisss’ “"" 

The satary will bo in the region 
of £3,780 lonE4.4W per mum 
plus an inoanttve vtofnen* 
gM^pensioMUe under the FBBU 

Further particulars 9P~ 

tained from the Refistrar, the 

ssij‘fe.5!s“.dd“r^' 

notlater than February 28. 1970 


Economists and 
Agrionlturists 

Hunting Technical Services, a divi¬ 
sion of Hunting Surveys and 
Consultanto Limited, invite appH- 
oauons from Soonomhrta and 
AgrlcultunsUi for posts for work 
overseas on oaiural resource 
(ievdopraent planning studies. 

Candidates should have al)out 
Ave years poitgraduato experience 
< service in developing countries 
would be an advantage) and be 
prepared to spend periods overseas. 

Write to: 

The Personnel Manager, 

Hunting Surveys and Consultants 
Limited. 

6 Elstrcc Way. 

Bnrvhamwood, 

Hertforrishlrr 


University College 
Cardiff 

New Chair of Economic 
Theory 

AppHoaUons are invited for a new 
Chair of Economic Theory. Salary 
according to quallAcations and ex¬ 
perience Particulars may 
obtained from the Registrar, Uni¬ 
versity College. P.O. Box 78. 
Cardiff CFl IXL. to whom appli¬ 
cations should be sent quptuw 
Ref. ADV/Ec . before March 5. 
1970. 


University of 
Birmingham 

CENTRE FOR URBAN AND 
REGIONAL STUDIES 


AppUoailons are invited iron, 
eoonomtsts for research posts in 
tiie Aelds of housing, planning, 
Korlal security and relatMl Aelds 
Those interested are invited to 
write to Professor J. B Culling* 
worth in the Arst instance glviiiR 
full details of research experience 
and tnteresUi 

Salary will be nil the arale 
£1,000-£2,G20 but, exceptionally, 
higher 

Centre for Urban and Regional 
Studies. 

Sclly Wick House. 

Sclly Wick Road. 

Birmingham 29 
(Tel • 021-472 4281) 


University of New 
South Wales 

Professor of Economic 
Statistics 

Apphcallons are invited lor 
appointment to the above-mentioned 
position 

i The professor will be re.Hpon 8 lble 

' for the l^epartment of Eepno- 
metrtrn which" is one .of three 
deparunehte in the SchMl of 
Economics. The department teaches 

metrics graduate courw and super- 
vises postgraduate students for the 
McSm*^d PhD rescar^ degree* 
Subject to the consent of the 
Univeralty Council pruteiworB mav 
undertake a limited *‘*** 0 '*ht of 
higher ^nwltottve work. TJe 
Unlveraiiy reaeryes toe rtght to nil 
any chair by invitation 

Salary 8A)2.000 per annum. 

Drtalta of ■WXflntment iwludlng 
superannuBitlon. study 
houalng scheme, may be o^toed 
ftSm toe Secretary-Otnersl. 
Aaaoolalilon of 

UniveraltlM ‘AppU). 36 Gordon 
Square, LoPdun, WCl- 

Applloaitlons close in Austria 
and London on Febraary 27. 1979 


ASSOCMTB) ENGVffBt|N€ 0EHU)H|£IITS llMTeb 

NEW BUSINESS OPPORTUHITY 

We are an ortsanlaiaitlon *e< up bv Aseoclated Bnglneuptog LdmMsd, a 
£4*0 mUUon group of compaMim having wor-ldwkle intoresta and einptoyJng 
27,000 people 

Our objcallvu to to keep toe Group in Its present powIMon of world leader > 
in its -rvchnolOKy. iwwl I 0 add new areaa no this a» n resuW of applied 
reaeoirch and a oontlnuous proKramme of market analysis. We employ 800 
soienttots and engineers in di>ll|{h*t.fui wurroundilngs near the warwiIckBhlre/ 
Norlhamptonshire border, with excellent communlCBlioi* both to the North 
and t'he South, and are currentsy unUrriiOliiK a major expansion of fadltWe*. 

BUSINESS FOftECAStiNG AND ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 

In order to maintain long-*term ppofltabiuty K la easewM-ail to keep abreast 
of new devetopniMitw «nd future nuarkel trvnds, and integrate RAD 
cfTort with ooniohw'a noeda. To do this more ^•frectively we are 
increasing ihe gtrenBth of our nuirkellng group 10 include economic 
floalywlB and burtneas forecastlxig. This is a l«*y appointment dn a young 
and orourtsgglve tocun, and the poraoii chosen will be given toe 
oppoitunJty to contribute to the ttrtai marketing plan ^ 
adopted. Thito “ rare animal ' will bo interested in the econ^ics 
of Imwvwtlve buotnesa. may already have u background in science-based 
industry, is perliaiiB a bustoesa Kraduaxc, but above nil has nn enquiring 
mind and is not afraid of the unknown. 

Do not “ hid« vour light under a bushel '•-tell us about yoursolf. your 
background, mterowls and rutun* .fob renulrtmen.is~you may be the 
“ ran* aniimial ” 

Please Appl)r to /SSS 

Head Gf Marketing, Raf.: PT/70/17, 

ASSOCIATED ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED. 

Cawston House. 

Cawston, Rugb)f, Warwickshire. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


mB5 


Manchester 

Business 

School 


Postgraduate Courses 

Manchester Bueinees School's postgraduate courew are 
deeigneci to equip students to meet the kicreaeing challenge 
and sophistication of modern business management. 

THE GRADUATE COURSE is for able men and women in 
their twenties with good honours degrees in any .discipline 
or relevant professional qualifications, who are motivated 
towards a career in management and who show promise of 
high attainment. Teaching involves an integrated approach to 
the subject, aimed at developing basic skills and aneytical 
abilities for dealing with a wide range of management problems. 
Whilst studying the essential business activities, such as 
strategy and change, students also specialise m one area of 
their choice. 

The first year of the coarse loads to our Diploma and the 
second year to our Master's Degree in Business Administration. 

THE DOCTORAL PROGRAMME provides the foundation 
for an intellectually stimulating career in research, teaching or 
consultancy. Emphasis is placed on a high degree of interaction 
with the staff through small seminar groups and research teams. 
Besides studying research methods students pursue a bwic 
discipline and a special area of buiness of their choice, before 
undertaking a research project. 

Applicants should have a year's postgraduate training—such 
as our Diptoma-^n an area relevant to basinesa studies The 
programme, lastihg about three years, or loss for thoso already 
with an MBA. leads to the PhD degree from the Univeristy of 
Manchester. 

Courses commence in September. 1970. 

Grants Hre normally available for British subjects. 

Closing dote for applloationo—March 1970. 

Application forms and prospectus from: 

Tho Admiisiont Bocr^tiry^ Hpom 18, 

Matiehester Busktaos School, 

HHton .Houae. 

Hilton l^reot, 

Manohwtcr, Ml 2FE 
Telephone: 061-236 3192 
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EPUCATION;.COURSES & STUDENTSHIPS 


(Contd.) 


Seminar ob Small 
BuBinesses and Growth 

TlM SodKy of BuilnoM Soonanaoti 
(foriMlly tJM Budzioao XaoBomIste Group 1 
l« to hold a fiomlnar to dltcuaa the 
problems faced by the small firm. The 
Bolton Committee will be present together 
with a number of distinguished speakers 
who wlU present papers on subjeots of 
concern to small businesses. 

The Seminar will be held at the Royal 
Garden Hotel on February 26, 1670, and 
Uie fee will be £14 lie AppUoNtion forms 
and proframinea may be obtained from 
The Boelety oT Bualnesa Bormomtata, 16 
Beeohpark Way, Watford, HerU, 


University of Essex 

PBPARTMENl' OF GOVERNMENT 

One Year Mastership 
Schemes of Study in 

1 . PoHtloal Behaviour 
'J liOUn-Aimerlcuii Government 
and Politics ■ 

2 Soviet Oovernmerit and 
pities 

4 . Pulled State.s Oovernineni and 
Politics 

AppUcaUbns are invited from 
graduates tor udmiMlon in October 
1670 to one of the above schemes 
of study leading to the award of 
the degree of MA 

Further details and uppilcatlnii 
forms from The Registrar, 
University of Essex, Wivenhor 


graSSasH*-- 

Poroliester hall Porchecter Road, W2 

The lecture entitled ‘'Student IdeaBsm 
and Protest" will be given by Robert 
Shlelda PhD. PBPsS 

Ttcfceta 8/> (students 2/>> obtainable 
from The institute of Psycho'Analyala. 

83 Now Cavendish Street, Wl. or at the 


Studentshipa in the 
EconoihicSp Economic 
Geography and 
Economic History of 
Latin America 

Studexvtahips in these subjects have 
been estebUshed, the holders of 
which will be required to register 
as full-time students of the Smiool 
and to undertake research or 
advanced study preparatory tn 
research 

Studentships will be of the value 
of €750 a year plus fees and 
provision will be made for the cost 
of approved travel In LaUn 
America Oandldateg must have 
iibtalned (or obtain in the summer 
of 1970) good Honours degrees in 
Econoimos. in relevant aspeeta of 
Geography, History or Economic 
Hifttory, but previous study nf 
Liatln America is not required 

4 

Applications should he made by 
letter by June i, 1970 and should 
be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Graduate BohuoJ, The London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street. Aldwyrii, 
London. WC9. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


KIBBUTZ 

What's It sM about 7 
Stay with us lor a mo<nth or more 
as a 

WOltktNO VISITOR 
AND DISCOVER FOR 
YOURSELF 

ScheniB for the young (18-30) 
Apply now for dobult to : 
HECHALUTZ B'ANGLIA. 

The Kibbutz Ropresentatlveg, 
4/IB Regent Street. SWI. 
Talephono 01-990 6162 Cxt. 332/333 

ENCLOSE LARGE S A E WHEN 
APPLYING 


AVAILABLE NOW IN LONDON 

YOUR OWN 

Representative in Great Britain. 

(Former executive for over 20 years in International Trade). 
First class references, excellent connections with 

BANKING, COMMERCE and 
INDUSTRY 

Multilingual, special knowledge and experience of Latin- 
American and Far Eastern methods. All necessary ancillary 
services available: *'Reliability; Efficiency; Integrity." 

INTERESTED? 

then try writing Box 2333, The Economist. 

(Only reputablp Inquiries will be answered). 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Eoon) LLlB. 

and other externa^ dtgrMi of the 
Unlveralty of London. BpsefalH prepared 
courses for the Federation ofStoek 
Exchanges, for Accountancy, Company 
SecrataryiaVp. Law, Costing. BanUng. 
Insurance Marketing, GCB. Also many 
thoroughly useful (hon-exam) courses in 
Business Bubjeets. 

Write today for details or advice, stntlng 
subjects in which interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 063). St. Albans. 

or can at 3(1 Queen Victoria Street, 

Undon, EOl.^l. 01..348 6874. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 86 to 94 


Postgraduate Exhibitions 
1970 in Business Subject 

THE CHARTERED INSllTUTE OF 
SBCRETARIB8 invttea appUoaUons for n 
University Exhibition, value £950 for u 
postgraduate course or for research on 
some appUed aspect of eoonomios or law 
or accountancy or computational methods 
In bust ness admlnlstra/Uan and 
management or In public administration 
The exhibition will be tenable in the 
academic year 1970-71 at any unlversity 
In the Urnted KlniKlom. 

Applicants must be nationals of a 
country of the Bntlsh Commonwealth, of 
the Republic uf Ireland, or of South 
Africa, Further details and appUcatlon 
forms from the Secretary of the Institute, 
16 Park Crescent, London, WIN 4AH 
Last dale for applications, April 30. 1970 


Read for a degree at home 

Postal tuiUon for London Dnlverslty 
Eictemal Degrees, B A., B-Se. (Boon). etc 
and Diplomas. O.C.E. "O” and "A" IpvpIk, 
and Professional career exams. l^eMons by 
post to u personally planned programme 
(ndmdiml guidance by graduate tutor.*! 
Moderate fees, payable by Instalments. 

76 years of succets' Write today for FREE 
Prospectus to Wyndham MUllfran. M.B-E . 
M.A , Prlnolpat, Uept. C A.3. WOLSEY 
HALL. OXTORD. 0X2 CPU 


The University of Sheffield 

MA in Managerial Economics, 
1970-^71 


inidted fromjiraduiates and final year 
students In Economics, or Eoonomios 
combined with a 'closely related subject 
The course is intended both lor graduates 
planning a career in industry and for 
those interested In a research or academic 
career who wish to improve their 
knowledge of business skills The main 
emphasis of the course Is on the 
development of analytical and 
quantitative techniques In s managerial 
context. 


The course Is open to graduates ot 
British and Overseas Universities recognlMed 
by the University Senate. A Seeond-clBSK 
Honours Degree or its equivalent is 
normally the minimum entrance 
requirement. The course is recognihcd by 
the BSRC for the tenure of its Advanced 
Course Btudentshlps Students are 
niijiiliialcd for these awards by the 
Department, and must hove at least an 
Upper Second-Class Honours Degree. The 
Department welcomes sponsorslilp of 
students by bustness firms 

Appllcoition forms and further details 
from the Department nf Applied BCotinmic.s 
and Business Studios, The University. 
Shemeld SlO 2TN, Yorks 
Quote Ref. R85/C 


"EUROTBCT* (ZnvetUgatora Egtraordlnary). 
M-hour world-wtds term tar Counter 
intelltainog Ek^rta. TeiT: Oi-437 8475 
ox 618 or wKiA8-0.tf..aHrol«e, tAndon, 
WCl, BnglAkid 

HOUSE STYLES 7 Design 7 ORBIT 
01-836 4004. Mr Lacey 

BAmemo APPOINTM^TS; Wide choice. 
aU l&Bla—we are the Speclallits 1^1 01- 
3M (details posted). Abs. confidential. 

Beirut and the Midffie East 

British partner director withdrawing 
from OH eatabUahed Beirut baaed firm, 
brought up in the Middle East, educated 
In UK (BA Oantab), with ten years 
cxportence In shipping and general 
trading activities, now wishes to put to 
good use hts extensive knowledge of the 
area and its particular problems Prepared 
to consider any Interesting propositions 
from Companies or Organlsatlom looking 
(or representation in the Eastern 
Mediterranean/Middle East area, and 
regulrlng the highest references 
Box 1^. 2336. 


TENDER 


SALE BY TENDER 

By Montreal Trust Company, Trustee 

For the Bondholder of: 

Atlantic Brewing Company Limited 

Tanders marked " Tender re Atlantic Brewing" will be 
received by the undersigned Trustee, at 253 Duckworth Street, 
St. John's, Newfoundland until 12:00 o'clock noon on February 
11,1^0, for the purchase of brewery equipment, machinery and 
fixtures; office furniture and equipment; and all the right, title 
and interest of the Trustee in and to a 9^year lease of land and 
building at Stephenville, Newfoundland, Canada. Stephenville is 
a town on the West Coast of Newfoundland and has facilities 
for transportation by air, sea, rail and highway in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The Brewery was constructed and equipped in 1967 and 
1968 at a cost of approximately $1,700,000 and has a capacity 
of 80,000 barrels a year. It is equipped with 19 tanks, including 
6 fermenting tanks with a capacity of 157,500 gallons. The 
filtering system can filter beer at the rate of 3,600 gallons per 
hour. 

Any interested person may obtain particulars respecting the 
said assets, including permission to examine the same and 
obtain tender forms on application to Montreal Trust Company, 
at its aforesaid address. 

No tender will be considered unless it is on tender forms 
supplied by Montreal Trust Company and made in accordance 
with the conditions therein stipulated. 

AN offers received are conditi(3nai upon the purchaser's 
oblioistion to pay in addition to the amount of purchase price ail 
taxes. Federal and/or Provincial, exigible in connection with 
the sale of the assets. 

Montreal Trust Company shall not be obliged to accept the 
highest tender or any other tender. 

St. John's, this 19th day of January, 1970. 

MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 
TRUSTEE 









You cun visit Jo|Mn VimrUi iKposItlon. 
OipkCy 1970/ of th# fuf tlw._ 


Invitation to — 

THE 4(mi BUSIHBS SHOW IN TOKYO 


The Largest Collection of Office Machines & Equipment in Japan 

May 20 — 25, 1970 

Tokyo International Trade Center, at Harumi, Tokyo. 

Exhibitors and organizers of study teams are encouraged to contact 
the following for further information: 


The Secretariat of Business Show 

NIPPON OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 

Shuyodan Building, , - , , 

25-2, Sendagaya 4-chonie, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, lapan. 

Tel: Tokyo-403-1331 



Conducting orientation meeting on Japan's office machines industries, guiding 
interpreters at the Business Show, visits to Japanese Office machines manufacturers, 
consultation on your schedule in Japan are available and feasible for group 
participation through this association. 
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Binding 


COPPER 





Binding cases for The Economist are available from Easibind Ltd. The 1970 
bindors (see illustration) are covered in strong black leather cloth with a black 
lodtheretiR lining The spine, which is specially reinforced, is embossed in gold 
and rod h liiiuler holds 13 issues of thu mein edition nr 76 issues of the air 
udilion, with (juartcrlv indicns The cost per binder, post free throughout the 
world. IS t1 (US $7 bO) Orders stating clearly which edition, the years 
required and eiuJusmy payment, should be sent, NOT to The Economist, but to 
EASIBIND LIMITED (Dept E) 

Eardley House 4 Uxhiidqo blr»M>t. Kensington, London W8 
Telephonv 01 12't 0686 (3 lines) 

Copies ril th(‘ quarterly indices (C1 pn) ate available only from 
The Economist, 25 St J.imes's Sirmii. London SW1. 


Capital Growtti at 


10.08% in 6 months 

Initial offering $10.00 May 9.1969/ Net Asset Value $11.20 Dec. 12.1969 ^ 

• No Luxembourg taxes for non-resident shareholders • ponfi- 
dentlal subscription • Immediate redemption after initial 90 days 

• Capital appreciation with minimum risk • Steady growth s Con¬ 
servative management in politically stable, areas. 

Sponsored by British American Bank 

A U.S. oriented real estate fund 
^ balanced with conservative liquid aeeeta. 

_ PiMSt Air Mill Coupon 

'— -— for full Sotails. 



a Starling 
par long ton 



kscQinmsndstions of 

A March 1968 — expect substantial 
^ price decline. 

0 August 1968 - buy. 

0 October 196C - substantial price 
recovery expected. 

0 February 1969 — no decline 
expected — major trend-up. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how our basic research 
has enabled us to anticipate well 
in advance a major reversal in 
the price trend. It is typical of 
the commodity work performed 
by us for many large corpora- 
tions in the following 
commodities: 

Copper Grains 

Silver Oils 

Platinum Pork Bellies 

Lead Hants 

Zinc Cattle 

Cocoa Sulfur 

Hides Paper, etc. 



36tb Year World Wids Service 


Copper Grains 

Silver Oils 

Platinum Pork Bellies 

Lead Hants 

Zinc Cattle 

Cocoa Sulfur 

Hides Paper, etc. 

Sugar 

Your inquiry on your corpora¬ 
tion letterhead is requested 
addressed to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subiidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 

122 East 42nd $(., Ntw Yofk, N.Y. 10017 

Mil: lOMduui ni4«r-itu 


20 " 

_._ii. n 


We can do more 
for your money! 


in vital matters like theae 

IMViOTMCNT I 

Regular saving with life assurance J 

is a sure way of accumulating c 

capiul and a Noble Lowndes r 

Broker offers expert advice on s 

gening the right policy. I 

UNIT TRUBTB I 

You may get a better return on a ^ 

policy linked to a unit trust * 

rather than endowment assurance ' 

but which unit trust is the right I 

one for you? I 

RETIRCMBNT ^ 

How to get value for money when F 

buying an annuity, how to ^ 

benefit from tax concessions, I 

how to get increased cover when ^ 

itisiktoitfM»ded.TheBeare s 

things yoiir Noble Lowndes ; ip 

Broker can tell you. a 


MOUSE PURCHASE 

Advice is available on all aspects 
of house purchase. Every 
mortgage is tailor-made to the 
situation - and advice is free. 

ESTATE DUTY 

Not just a problem for the wealthy. 
The first step towards saving 
Estate Duty is a personal discussion 
with a Noble Lowndes Broker. 
FAMILY PROTECTION 
Don’t underestimate your value 
to the family! Adequate 
protection is seldom expensive 
but expert advice can save money. 
EDUCATION 

Yoq can discuss tba schames 
available for financing your 
; ifi^dren’a education thxougb life 
aiMiuaacc^ 


•alUN PMR ' 




A Noble towndes broker can help ybu wdth cgl money inptters, saving 
you time, trouble-^-and money. Simply fill In tl>e coupon cmd post it 
TODAY, for the latest Noble Lowndes folder. 


-1 To Noble Lowndes A Partners Lt<t 
I NorfolkHouse, Wellesley Road, C^ydoitCRggBJB 

I Pleaue oend me a free folder oliowinH:> iMPOv a' LOwndm broker can 

aavo me time, troutrie and money. 


I NOBLE LOWNDES 


Roflatorcd u u Nowopaper. Authorised as Second Clau Mall, Post Offlee Dept, Ottawa. Printed in Bnsland by Eleotrleal Prau Ltd (Web-Offaet Dlvlilon), Harlow Ecsea Cover and 
eolwr aoctlon llthofr^lMKl by St Clements FViah a Cross Ltd. London. Pubiianed by The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 25. 8t James's Street, London BWl Tolephone Ol-SJO 51S5. Poetase 


on this lesue ; TJX Sd ; over« 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Prices, 1969-70 

Ordinnry 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Prices, 1969-70 

Ordinnry 

Prlet, . 

Change 



Stoda 

Feb 

on 

Feb 



Stock* 

Feb 

on 

High 

Low 


4, 1970 

waak 

4 

High 

Lew 


4. 1970 

waak 



Banka ft Other Hnandnl 



470 

407’* 

Dortmund Union 

D427 

|7 

300 

253*1 

Algemane Bk. 

FI. 255*. 


6-2 


22/9 

Guinnau 

28/10*1 

..6 

65 1 

52*a 

AmsterdBin<Roc. 

HJ5'7 

+07 

5 3 

156 8 

Helneken 

H.I75 8 

-4-2 

68/6 

3600 

50/- 

Aust. ft N.Z. Bk. 

63/9 

u? 

3-1 

20/6 

13/6 

IDV 

13/6 

6d 

2805 

B. de Soc Gen. 

Fr.B.2900 

n 

3 9 

209 

144 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I90 

1 20 

76’t 

5P* 

B. oT Amarla 

852*4 

-*» 

3-5 

23*14 

IS** 

Nat. Distlllars 

815** 

*• 

106/7** 

£9•^. 

78/- 

B. of Ireland 

90/-* 

-1/3 

3 1 

57/3*4 

42 /Pi 

Scottish ft Newc. 


I6d 

£6*1* 

B. of Montreal 

£8*1* 


3 6 

33/- 

16/6 

Sch. Afrian Br. 

16/7*1 

1/- 

I3l*a 

100 

B. Nac. da Mexico 

P.IQ3'* 

-2*1 


44 - 

29/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

32/9 

iVid 

2770 

53/9 

B. of N.S. Wiles 

80/- 

-1/6 

2 3 

27/3 

13/1*1 

15/6 

Witney. Mann 

19/9 

64- 

B.orSeotlMd 

71/- 

1/9 

5 2 

8/i0«* 

Whitbraad 'A* 

10/- 


2210 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2300 

4-5 







Bardayi DCO 58/9 

BOLSA 51/9 

Cm. Imp. Com. £11 

ChartorMuie Grp. 1^ 

Ch«M MMhttCM , B47*« 
CommembMk O.30S -14 

Credit Comcitl. Fr.180 . -6'i 

Credit Fonder Fr.5l£ -12 

Credit SuiiN Fr.S.3405 75 

Credlttnttalt %245 

Deutache Bank 0.383'i - lO'i 

Dreidner Bank DJ193 -9-2 

Firat Net. City *63’i +’• 

Hambrot 48/3 4 3d 

Hill, Samuel 25/3 I/- 

Hongk’g. ft Sh. £i6*s 

Keycer UllmMn 89/- -1/- 

Klainvrort Ben. 41/- 

Kredletbank Fr.B.60l0 -80 

Kundenkredit D.297 -4 

Lambert L'Ind. Fr.B.I800 420 

itfl 6d 

Lombard Banking 5^- I 1/6 

MMuf’s Hanovar Truit ISSB's -1 '• 

Mediobanca L.68,050 % ... 

Mercantile Cred. 27/9 -1/3 

Mercury Sea. 36/- -1/3 

Midlancf 65/3 -1/6 

Minster Aiset. lOjfPi -1/6 

Montagu Truit 58/6 16d 

MorgMJ.P. ISIU 4P4 

Nat. ft Grindlayt 61/6 -9d 

Nat. Auscra. SA 2 65 - 0 07 

Nat. Com. Grp. I4/I0‘. 4'id 
Nat. West. 59/3 1/3 

Norsk. Creditbk. %l42>i 5 

Koval Canada £10*1* I *1* 

Schrodtrs 112/6 6d 

SocJata General Fr.B.I3,l50... 

Standard ft Chartered 43/6 
Suez Fr. 405 

Swiss Bank Fr.S.3030 

Union Bank Fr.S.3980 

Union Discount 63/- 

Utd. Dorn. Tat. 28/9 


Alllani Versich. 

Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
Equit. ft Law Life 
Gen. Afiddent 
Guardian Royal Exch. 
Legal ft General 
Nat. Nedriandn. 

Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 'A* 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Talaho Mar. ft F. 
Toklo Marina 
Vehlde A Gan. 
Zuikh Ina. 


Building ft •ttlMIng 
Assoc. Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Cimenu Lafarge 
Clmcntcrlei Briq. 

R. CostaIn 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paint Co. 
Italoemantl 
J. Laing 'A' 

London Brick 
Marley 
Radland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodraw 
Venesta 
G. Wimpey 


enterings Hotels^ Itc 
ATV 'A* 26, 

Butlin's 3/1 

CBS 84 

Fortes *A‘ 29, 

Granada ‘A* 48, 

Grand Metrop. M 

Lyons *A’ 87, 


Mntorlola 

43/3 

25/- -7'id 

I6/I0'i I Pad 

Fr.269*a Pi 

Fr.B.I864 42 

18/- 4 l/lO'i 

40/9 lO'id 

L^ldOO . . 

20/3 


ftreworloa* Btc 

Allied Breweries 
Ban. Chariington 
Boll N.V. 
Courage, B. ft S. 
Dlatillera 
Distill. Seagrams 


Lyons A 
Meca 

Trust Homos 


Chemlcnls 

ANIC 

Albright ft W. 
Amer Cyanamid. 
Badlsche Anilln 
Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flfons 

General Anlllna 
Hoechst 

Hoffmn<La Roche 
ICI 

Laporta Inds. 
Monsanto 
MonteatlnLEdll. 
Norik Hydro. 
PRzer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay *A’ 

St. Gobain 
Takeda Chemial 


Coal ft Stool 

Arbed 

Bethlehem 

Broken Hill Pty. 

Danain ingwy. 

Finsider 

Fried. Krupp 

Gniaenkirchener 

Grangesberg 

Hoeich 

Hoogoven 

Mannemwin 

Rhelnstahi 

Thyisen Huette 

Uglne Kuhiman 

Union Steel S.A. 

U.S. Steel 

Ualnor 


L.I2IS 1^ 
13 / 4*1 r 
827*4 4 •, 

D.20S*t - I 

D.I7I 5' 
Fr.S.illOO K 
|67»* 

899 •* 

4': 

D.2l6*i -6 

Fr.S. 169500 - 51 
55/4** -I) 

2 ? 

L. 1080*1 - II 

Rr.247't ... 

$103** 4-’- 

Fr.260 4 -2 

Fr.B.27l0 -21 
FrlS7'a -I 

Y.420 1; 


FI.I02 t 

+ 04 

3 9 

0.162 

-1 

5 8 

D.I2B-9 
D.97 9 

-1 1 

2 1 

11-3 

Fr72l 9 

+4-4 

3 5 

.4/9 

+ 3d 

6 6 

»3*4 

"l-H 

7 1 

Fr. 120 

+3 

2 4 


High 

Low 

Blectricel ft Radio 

4. 1970 

week 

4 

268 

2I6*« 

A.E.G. 

D.230 

1 

3 6 

348 

226 

ASEA 

ICr.231 

4 

4.3 

57»* 

4tH 

Am. Tal. A Tal. 

848** 

25/7’* 

I 2*4 

S 3 

33/- 

23/- 

B.I.C.C. 

I/- 

5-1 

27^ 

1975 

Brown Bovari 'A* 

Fr.S. 1985 

85 

2 $ 

604 

421 

C.G.E. 

Fr.47S 


28 

164 

92 

C.S.F. 

Fr. 164 

Ti 


17/- 

9/9 

Chloride Electric 

14/6 

... 

S 5 


39*« 

Comsat 

841*^ 

us 


91/6 

48/6 

Dacca 

68/- 

-3/- 

2 5 

59/9 

38/9 

E.M.I. 

54/- 

-•/' 

3 2 

227** 

145*. 

Eiaarolux ‘B* 

Ki.170 

- 6 

3 5 

335 

225 

L.M. Ericcson *B' 

Kr.239 

to 

23 

97*4 

72H 

Gan. Elsctrlc 

872*s 

-Pi 

3 6 

^10*1 

22/P* 

GEC-EE 

24/9- 

-9d 

2*8 

27*4 

Gen. Tel. ft Elec. 

f28<« 

'fH 

5 4 

217* 

114 

Hitachi 

YJ65 

5 

3 6 

53/6 

374*4 

35/6 

Hoover 'A' 

50/- 

--1/6 

50 

293*b 

I.B.M. 

8343*4 

2*4 

1-4 

62/3 

33/- 

Int. Computers 


3/6 

4 4 

60 

47** 

Int. Tal. ft Tel. 


-I '• 

1-8 

132 1 

95 

MKhmes Bull 

Fr. 132 

0 I 

... 

980 

736 

Matsushita 

Y.736 

3 

1-4 

257/IO't 

162/6 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

195/- 

;l<i. 

2 1 

nii 

25 /io** 

Plessay 

42li 

2 3 

4A 

31 

RCA 

83l*b 

-IS 

3 2 

23/- 

12/6 

RadlfTuslon 

18/3 


4-6 

74/9 

37/6 

Reyrolie Parsons 


■ 

6-6 

311 

230 

Slamens 

Da32 7 

II-3 

3-4 


Sony 

YJMI 

- 100 

05 

^rry Rand 
Tnomson-Houtt. 

836 

Fr. IBI 1 

-*• 

+ l«4 

14 

13 

Thorn Electrlnl 

64/9* 

-1/9 

17 

Western Union 

839 

.s 

3<6 

WasUnhse. El. 

Knglneorlng 

Acrow *A’ 

858** 

14 

31 

2-7 

33/- 

Allied Iron 

20/6 

4-9 

Atlas Copco 

Kr.185 

-4 

2-4 

B.$.A. 

12/10** 

- 9d 

Jf 

Babck. ft Wilcox 

42/3 


47 

John Brown 

49/6 

■■■|/9 

4-5 

Cohen 600 

15/3 

6d 

4-9 

Davy Ashmore 

11/3 

if- 

... 

Delta Metal 

13/3 

9d 

6 0 

Demsg 

0181 •* 

P* 

3-6 

B. Elliott 

16/1*1 


3 1 

Firth Cleveland 

17/6 

' '3d 

8 0 

Guest, K. ft N. 

76/3 

1/6 

3 9 

Gutehoffngs. H. 

0395’* 

1 3*. 

rs 

Head Wrlghtson 

11/10*1 

4*id 

4 2 

Alfred Herbert 

25/6 

■ 


I.M.I. 

14/2*. 

i8**d 

3-’8 

Inter. Combicn. 

5/4** 


(") 

Inter Comp. Air 

45/6* 

-9d 

2-7 

Kulleger 'B' 

I(r.429 

-II 

2*5 

M A,N. 

D.462 

10 

3 7 

Mather A Platt 

21/9 


24 

Metal Box 

56/6 

'"3d 

3-9 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y7I 


50 

Morgan Crucible 

74/9* 

'l6d 

4 3 

Perhlney 

F1.2O6 


3 4 

Renold 

59/3 

+6d 

3 9 

Serek 


’-4**d 

3 4 

Simon Enging. 

40/- 

- 3d 

3 3 

SuvoIm Ind. 

21/3 

ll/p* 

-1/3 

09 

Stone>natt 

• Vtd 

4 5 


70/9 42/- 

12/2*4 8/6*4 

67/6 39/6 

18/6 11/2*4 

25/3 14/10*1 

52^4 4^4 

8 86 6 05 


John Thompion 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Thos. W Ward 
WelImM Eng. 


Pood, PhormocMitkola 
Allied Suppliers 76/< 

Ass. Brit. Foods 10/ 

Aisoe. Flaherles 10/- 

Avon Productt $14 

Beecham Group 431 

Beghm Fr! 

Bovril 48/ 

Brooke Bond 'B‘ 13/ 

Cadbury Schweppes 16/ 
Co|g4^lmollye M 

Col..Suftr Rtf. 8A 


Stock Prices Md Yields compiled with 

•Exdividaiid. || Ex oipttillsatlon. f Ex rights, t Ex all. («)niiora« 
ylalds allow Ibr tax at 7s. 6d. In £. 


; MertW li«eh, Pleree Fenner ftSmIrt; Ya^ 

61 . S>Flttyield. (h)After ZMtbfMttx. (Oteld 


end Tbe First Boafeon Corporation. Yield In braciwa It on forecast dMdONd. 
eat dMe. (n) focarlin dikee reduced or pined. |The net redempqipn 
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14/5*’. 


•5*4 

T 

4P» 

7m 

4320 

3tf$ 

299 B 

HIS 

44/4 

7Jio 

14/9 

70/- 

27^4 


7/i0>i 

X* 

70 

24 

34*4 
i7S5 
4350 
2940 
154 20 

82*i 

24/- 

T 

11/9 

i-. 


23^ 

I8/0»4 

40 

54^4 

57*4 

130-9 

<02 

34/3 

X 

47/- 

3(r 

49«i 

se 

49'4 
1700 
220 
204 4 
3990 
40/{O'* 
10/6 

51? 

405 

00 '. 

7!9rt 

435 

2 ^ 10 ’. 

ir/r. 


S50 

02*1 

560 

lOM 

!5? 

3909 

37/- 

II4*« 


23/9 

37/- 

44 

55*4 

42/6 

39/9 

40/3 

54/7’. 

54/- 

31/6 

71/6 


2l/7‘. 

106/- 


i07/- 


245 

6 r. 

510 

1500 

55/ 


22*4 

23/- 


Ordinary 

Priea, 

Changa 

itochs 

Fob 

on 


4,1*70^ 

weak 

Expraas Dry. 'A* 
FkchLovdl 

13/f 

1^ 

uuysd 

-id 

Galgy 

FrS.6475 

ITS 

Ganoral Foods 

•rr. 

2*. 

Gensral Mllb 

•35*4 

-TPs 

Glaxo 

76/6 


Heinz 

•34*4 

-^2V 

Krdieo Corp. 


-*b 

L’Oreal 

Fr.24S7 

-73 

Mona 

L.52B0 

--I05 

Nestle 

Fr.S.3055 

-80 

Perrier 

Fr.285*. 

-5*. 

Procter Gamble 

•112 

H's 

Ranks-Hovla 

27/6 

fid 

Raeklu ft Colm. 

53/9 

■ 

Sandez 

Fr.S.4425 

-IM 


r irt 
0 Lyi« 
Unints 
Untfovvr 
Unll^r NV. 


I2/I'i 

¥p 

i5- 


4Pid 

-3d 

-2’4d 

:5{! 

+3d 


<3/6 

ith 

2S*i 

lor. 

300 

21/9 

30/- 

2907 

S<f 

35/3 

IT', 

T 

22^ 

040 

142 

or. 

3115 

r 

213 

32*4 

241 

304 

8/3 

10/6 


Honors, Aircraft 

Amoc. Enfinrf. 
BLMC 


CiMrplllar Tt^ 

CM«r 

Citroon 


Doiwty Group 


Flat 
Pord^R) 

Gon. OynamlcB 
Con. Mts. (Un.) 

Hawki^Sldddey 
Honda (EOR) 
Komatxu 
Lockhead 
J. Lucas 

Mauoy Nrrason 
McDennall^uglai 
MlclMlIn 'B‘ 


PauMOt 
PlrJtl-Spa 
Rolls-Royca 
Rootai Mtri. ‘A* 


Stfyr-Dml,r-Peh. 

Toyota Motors 

United Aircraft 

Volkiwagm 

Volvo 

Wasclind 

WilmoC'BrMdon 


14/9 

11/9 

021*. 

S37’4 

025'. 

Fr. 125 

D393 

23/4'i 

44/4 

24/4 

Y.i70 

$14'. 

71/- 

fC.I4’. 

S22 

Fr.l709 
YJ77 
Fr.283 6 
L.3327 
23/3 

Sh 

ta 

D.244-5 

Kr.29l 

9/1*. 

M/9 


6 d 
r4d 
P. 
fS 
I'll 
-0 2 
-0 
-9d 
-I/IO'. 
-h2> 
-4d 
h 


10 

- I*. 

- 2/6 
-- ’. 

I 9 
^ I 

,0 6 
^52 
T’.d 

43d 
+ I 
20 
1 

h3-5 

-24 

|-’4d 


Ofllcolquip., 
Canon Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Fuji PI 10 CO 
Gevaeit Photo. 
Geatetner 'A' 


3001 

J5C" 


50/4 

10/4 


Nippon Cptlol 
Olivetti Priv. 


Onlid 

XeroK 


Y.502 -23 

$77*. -4% 

Y.5I0 -0 

Fr.B.I424 102 
02/4 
Y.442 
L3I40 
31/9 

1103*4 




40 

41*4 


Paper ft Publlahlng 

Bo^er Paper 
Britlih Prlntlnj 
BunzI Pulp 0 P. 
Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

Int. Publishing 
Inveretk Pwer 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
Newi of the WId. 
Pearaon Pub. 

Penguin Pub. 

Reed Group 
W. H. Smith -A’ 
Thomaon Organ. 
Wiggini Teapa 


52/- 

10/4 

16/9 

I2B*. 

24/1’. 

W 

5C.29’. 

122*4 

S): 

59/- 


Capltal ft Counties 
Hammerani. *A’ 

Land Securities 
Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

Lon. March. Sees. 

Mctropollun Esc ft Pty 23/5*4 
St. Martins 43/4 

Sec. Coveni Gdn. 31/10*. 

S. G. immobllaire L.623 

Stock Conversn. 107/- 


ir/t 

48/4* 

13/4’. 


I/- 

l^i 

3*. 

4*id 

I’ld 

I'kI 


-2/9 
-3d 
-1/9 
f 1/4 
i 1/3 
3d 


-l*Kl 

|-6d 

' '.d 

M/I*. 
\ '• 
M/F 


Yield 

Feb 

4 

4 3 
3 S 
0 4 
3 4 
25 

1 4 

2 4 


2-5 
4-7 
2 9 
2-8 
5 7 
7 7 
4 6 

2 7 

3 0 

4 0 


4-7 

4-0 

3- 2 

7 8 

2-7 
4 5 

4- 0 
3 1 
4-9 

3 7 

4 7 
3 0 
SB 
3 9 
3 2 

2 5 


0 0 

4-5 

21 

3 5 
6 5 

4”0 

4 3 

2 3 

3 9 
19 
6 4 

5 1 


1-2 
I 6 
I 5 
3 0 
1-2 
12 
3 0 
3-6 
0-6 


5 3 
8 3 
3 9 
5 6 
5 9 
5 9 


3 I 

4- 5 
3-5 
15 

5- 2 

3 7 

4 5 
4 0 


2 4 
9 5 

2 4 

3 9 
3 0 
2-9 
2-1 
1-9 
3 0 
0 5 


Amarican Airlines 

•22*. 

-4*. 

3 2 

Brit, ft Comm. 

39/6 

-2/6 

Cammetl Laird 

6 /P, 

llfcsd 

9-7 

Cunard 

4i/6 

4-6 

Fumass Withy 
Harland ft Wolff 

76/6 

13/6 

+9d 

-l*rf 

29 

Japan Air Lines 

KM 

Y.I690 

Pi.t2B 

-10 

-4 

2‘4 

5-1 

Lufthansa 

DA9 5 

- 1 3 

... 

Ocean Sttamshlp 

102/- 

•12*. 

1-2/9 

3-0 

Pan Amarican 

+*. 

... 

P. ft 0. Oefd. 

H/* 

-2/3 

3-9 

Swan, Huatar 

27/- 

Fr.S.755 

-.|/j 

5-9 

Swissair fBaarar) 

-10 

3-7 

TWA 

• 18*4 

+*4 


Unitad Alrilnai 

•20% 

-2*. 

... 


Pricaa. 1949-70 Orfttnary 


Price, Chtfiga Yield 
Feb. on Feb. 

4.1970 week 4 


714 

IT 

3$i 

653 

S'- 

< 0 /- 

30/3 

4210 

s? 

350*. 

797 

410 

I?:- 

4-91 

149 

331-2 

240/- 

221 

45/6 

74'. 

20/9 

20/4 

23/4 

134 

50*. 

23/1*. 

17/9 

45/9 

91 

155 

17/0*4 

21/iO’i 

17/4*. 

165/6 

!S... 

23/6 

33/- 


SOI-2 
10/i*. 
22/4*. 
16/6 
25/- 
22/6 
146 7 
387 

41/4*. 

Z 

250 

511*. 

334 

SC" 

4-05 

114 

254-0 

!S'- 

2? 

13/3 

14/6*4 

14/10*. 

99 6 
31*. 

8/3 

10/0 

4 ^* 

37*4 

70 

143 

7/- 


^^4 

23/6 

14/3 

22 /- 


90*. 

710 

700 

3r. 

2920 

2102 

670 

242 

702 

99 


48^ 

29/4*. 

22/10*. 

2 l/i*i 

20/5*i 

35/- 

30/8*4 

27/4 

14/2*4 

241 

234 

25/7*. 


12/9*. 

51/3 

33/9 


45*. 

440 

642 

25*. 

2390 

1748 

430 

210 

621 

82 


30/3 

20/3 

13/9 

13/3 

20 / 1 '. 

23/3 

20/4’. 

17/7', 

206*. 

16/3 


368 

%% 

26/4*. 


Boots Puret>rug 
Brit. Home Strt. 
British Shoe 
Burton Group 


Celeries Lafayette 
Caleriai Precdos 
Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. ft P- 
GUS 'A' 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Int. Scores 
Karstadt 


La Redoute 
La Rinaseance 
Marks A Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myarlsmperium 
Neckarman 
Nouvellea Gals. 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A* 
Printemps 
Provid. Clothg. 
Sean Roebuck 
Tesco Store. 

United Drapery 
Vlfool worth 

Textllof, Clothing 
AKZO 
Burlington 
CarrlngMo ft D. 
Coats. Ptns 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snia Vlscosa Priv. 
Stevens, J. P. 

TelJIn 

To]^ Rayon 
Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 
Woolcomben 


¥ 

Fr.222 

r 

825*. 

57/6 

25/10*1 

Fr:B.2B00 

14/6 

D.339 

D.24B 

Fr.633 

L.374 5 

SA.4 05 
D.I06't 
FrZ7l 
\7DI- 
Fr.117-5 
36/3 
•65*4 
16/- 
19/6 
15/9*4* 


FI.96 7 

•34*. 

9/5*4 

11/7*. 

27/6 

7/6^4 

44/9 

•39*4 

Y.90 

Y.I43 

10/11*4 

14/- 

10 /- 


-20 

-I'ld 

’-Vfd 
+ 1/9 

- 

+3 

+6d 

-*. 

,1/3 


6 
17 
41 
0 5 
-9d 
+2*. 
-0 07 

6'i 

-9 

6d 

H*. 

Pol 
t I'ld 

l»4d 


3-2 

I*. 

3*4d 

*4d 

9d 

- Pm) 

Tin 

-12 

I 

2*4d 

r2'4d 


Brit Amer. Tob. 
Carreras ‘B’ 
Gailaher 
Imperial Tobacc 
Rembrandt 


104/3 

8/1*. 

29/3 

17/6*4 

27/- 


- 1/6 
-Ptd 
-3d 

-•4d 

-1/3 


3-6 

3-2 

4 0 

5 8 
3-1 

(n) 

1 9 
3 0 
5 0 
3 4 
5 5 

2 7 

3 9 
2 7 
3-4 

2 5 
2 2 
3-0 
2-0 

5-6 

1-2 

3 2 
2 5 
3-8 
2-3 
I 2 

5 0 

6 3 


4-1 

4-1 

a 

4-8 
6 6 
3 9 
6 1 
6 7 
5 2 

5 7 

6 7 
4-0 


4 2 

5 4 

6 3 
4 7 
1-6 


Cansdlan Pacific 

SC.6S*. 

1*4 


Chubu 

Y.647 

|7 

7 7 

Chugoku 

Y.685 


7 3 

Cons. Edison 

•26*4 


6 7 

E &.E.S. 

Fr. B.257S 

tso 

5-4 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I8l4 

2 

6 1 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.670 

+8 

7 5 

R.W.E. 

D.2I2 5 

5 5 

3 2 

Tokyo Elac. Power 

Y.702 

f34 

7 1 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.87 

+4 

6 9 

Invest. Trusts 

Alliance Trust 

35/- 

1/- 

3-0 

Atlas Elec. 

23/1*. 

i \'td 

3-1 

B.E.T. Defd. 

18/-* 

4*4d 

SI 

British Asscu 

17/10*, 

|8*4d 

1 6 

Cable ft Wireless 


I0*.d 

3-1 

Foreign ft Col. 

2//3 

+4'kI 

2-1 

Globe Inv, 

22/6 

-4*«l 

3-1 

Industrial ft Gen. 

20/6 

-3d 

3 S 

Mercantile Inv. 

lO/l*. 

FI.235-8 

-*4d 

3 9 

Robeco 

-4 1 

4 6 

Rolinco 

FI.IB9*.|| 

-5 

1 1 

Wlun Inv. 

18/9* 

-l*td 

1-9 

Miacollaneous 

Air Llquide 

Allied E.P. 

Fr.460 

10 

2 1 

6/9 


8-1 

William Baird 

29/- 


7 6 

Beitobell 

316 


4-4 


PTIcra. 1989-70 OPdlnary 


158/9 

98/6 

89/6 

75/- 

240/- 

730/- 

228/9 

275/- 


160/9 

38/6 


fii-. 

6/6 

3/2*4 


Britlih Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allnuui 
Oe La Rue 
Oalgety 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 
Inchcape 
C. Ieoh 


Price. Change 

Feb on 

4,197D 
16/10*. 

55/- 
9/7*.* 

I' 

56/6 
40/6 
171/3 


LIng-TemoO'Vought 
Litton Industries 
MecallgMallachaft 
Minnets M. ft M. 
Mitsui 
Pillar 


Y.I49 

•27*. 

D580 

•103 

Y.I66 

20/5*4 


7*Bd 

-6/4 

r2'4d 
•-3d 
- 1 /- 
+ 1/9 
+6d 
-t-6/3 
+3d 
+ 10 
-6d 
Hl’t 
-r3*. 
-II 
-I*. 
-8 
-3*4d 


Rank Org. A' 

Scars 'A' 

123/3 

+9d 

22/6 


Slater Walker 

55/6 

-'4'.d 

Stcetley 

Thos. Tilling 

Turner ft Ncwall 

20/1*. 

|3d 

13/6 

35/1*. 

-I'd 

+9d 

Union Carbide 

•34*. 

■'. 

Wilkinson Swd. 

10/- 

-9d 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr.493 

9 

Brit. Petroleum 


t3/~ 

Burmah OH 

-3/- 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.2l9 

+ 1 

Continental OH 

•24*4 

*4 

Gulf OH 

•26'. 


Mobil Oil 

•40 

1 '» 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2056 

16 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

ni*. 

f% 

ai 

*4 

Shell Transport 

73/3 

1/3 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

•45% 

-1 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

•39*4 

-2 

Stan. Oil N.J. 

•57*. 

1 

Texaco Inc. 

•25*4 

1% 

Gold Minea-Finance 


OFSIT 

105/- 

15/- 

Anglo*American 


3d 

Charter Cons. 

60/6 

1/3 

Cons. Gold Fids 

56/3 

f3d 

General Mining 

146/3 


J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 

530/- 

118/9 

3i/- 

6/10’, 

Union Corpn. 

185/- 

ib/- 

Minea ft Metals 

Alcan Alum. 

•C.26% 

1 *1 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3250 

175 

Amer. Met. Cllrn. 

•35*. 

+’■ 

Amal. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 

•28% 

+8*4d 

M4 

C.A.S.T. 

47/6 

1 1/6 


Cons'd Tin Smelters 
De Beers Defd. 
Falcon bridge 
Inter. Nickel 
Kenneoott 
Lonrho 
Mount Isa 


Reynolds Metals 
RT.Z. 

Rhoksna 
Roan Sal. Trust 
Selection Trust 


•C.I66 

•40*4 

•46*. 

Fr.lZ6 

•18*. 

% 


3d 

-i'- 

*4 

+ *. 

P. 

2 /- 


YieW 

Feb 

4 

5 4 
4-4 

5 7 
5 S 
7-7 
5 7 

4 6 


Z I 

5- 0 
2-5 
S 8 

r's 

1-6 

4-5 

3 2 
1-0 

5 6 
2 2 
41 

4 9 

6 1 

5 8 

6 - 0 


2- 4 

3 7 

4 3 

3 4 

5- 7 

5 8 

4 9 

3- 8 
3 4 
2 4 

5 9 

6 6 

6 - 2 


7 8 
2-6 
2 2 
2 6 
5 6 
I 6 
3-9 
2-8 


2 5 

4 0 

2 8 
4-2 

5 6 
2 6 


5-2 

3-4 

1-8 

2-2 

3-9 

1-5 

23-2 

9-7 

7 


Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.I890 

-26 

3-4 

Western Mining 

139/9 

-7/9 

0 1 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

35/-* 

-2/- 

170 

Plantationa, Etc. 

Assam Cons'd. 


-l*,d 


Cons. T. ft Lnds. 


15-8 

Guthrie 

32/6* 


8 9 

Highinds. ft Low. 

4JSU 

-I'ld 


Joital 

8/9 

i-l/- 


Plantation Holdgs. 

3/I0',* 

l-3d 

9 9 


Mofifty Markftt Indicatorf 

Domestic money market rate* wore a ehade tighter reflecting 
tax payments to the Exchequer Official asalstance through the 
purchase of Treasury bills was subatanbal eariy in the weak, and 
tho throe month interbank rate rose **» to 9|. Neither the United 
States Troaaury bill rate, marginally down at 7 75 per cent, nor 
favourable comment from New York were able to prevent a nse in 
eurodollar rates, with three months i up at 9i per cent. The ster¬ 
ling spot rate improved with the go^ reserve floures and a 
shortage of short term sterling deposits, but the forward rate 
widened ( to^4 


Key Money and Arbitrage Ratos 

n: February 4 

% 

8 


Troaaury 

BUI Tonden 

91-Day 


Tender 


Amount 


Average 
rate a 
Allotment 

Allotted 

Issue 

Date of 
Tender 

(£ mn.) 
Offered 

Applied 

fpr 

at Max. 
Race* 

Out¬ 

standing 

1969 

9hDay 


s. d. 

% 

1,480 0 

Jan. 31 

100 0 

224 7 

134 6 BI 

49 

1969 

Oct. 31 

too 0 

204 1 

154 10 32 

33 

1370 0 

Nov. 7 

100 0 

192 6 

154 4 19 

58 

1,570 0 

.. 14 

100 0 

207 1 

154 3 26 

43 

1,520 0 

.. 21 

100-0 

214 0 

154 0-‘76 

II 

1,520-0 

.. 28 

100 0 

IM 7 

154 9-17 

36 

1.480-0 

Dec. 5 

120-0 

237 8 

155 1-66 

25 

1.460-0 

.. 12 

120 0 

248 2 

154 3-26 

48 

1.430 0 

19 

120 0 

250 8 

153 6-83 

38 

1.430 0 

24 

120 0 

233 4 

152 11-99 

30 

1.420 0 

1970 

Jan. 2 

100-0 

230-6 

151 970 

23 

1.430 0 

9 

100 0 

193 2 

ISI 7 17 

45 

1.410 0 

.. 16 

100 0 

213-8 

150 11-93 

II 

1,400 0 

.. 23 

100 0 

191-3 

150 5 81 

36 

1,400 0 

.. ,30 

1800 

242-7 

150 2 54 

6f 

1,380-0 

*On January^ 30ch, candars for 9l<d8y blita, at CM 2s, 

6d. secured 

61 par cent, hlihar 

cendan beir 

If aflottad In full. The offer for this 


(from 7%. 27/2/69) 
Depeiit rates: 

7 days' notice' 
Clearing banks 
Discount houses 
Local authorities 
3 months' fixed: 
Local authorities 
Finance houses 


7 days' 
Treasury I 
3 months' 


6 

6*4 

9*^-9*. 

9'*-9*b 

9*.-9». 

9^ 

7*. 


Evrostaiilng daposlta 

(In Paris): 

2 days' notice 9*4 

3 months' KTu 

NEW YORK 
Treasury bills 7 75 
Carts, of Deposit 8 88 


Spot rate 82 403B 

Forward discount 
(3 months'): *u cents 


(3 months'); 

Annual Int. cost **m% 


7 days' notice 
3 months' 

C^ored Arbitrage 

I (3 mondw') 


9 

9*. 


Euredollar/UK local 


Eurodollar/Euroatarling 
Uficoverad Arbitrage Hargini 
Eurodallar/UK local 


ffordOOmHllenS 


iarodollar/lntarfaaiik 


Investment • 

36*8% pram 

In favour oft 

Luc weak % 

This week % 

N. York % 

N. York **N 

N.York I'u 

N. York **n 

London * 1 . 
r days') 

London 

London ' 1 . 

London *'i« 

N. York '<» 

N. York *. 





The days when international trade 
simply meant moving goods from 
one country to another are gone for¬ 
ever. 

Today’s international commerce 
involves such complexities as joint 
ventures, technological collabora¬ 
tion, patent, partnership and interna¬ 
tional law, financing, the acquisition 
of local labor and supplies, and 
many others. 


To move most effectively within 
the maze of international commerce. 
It takes the services of an integrated 
trading company, preferably one that 
is both large and experienced. 

Sumitomo Shoji is such a com¬ 
pany. Operating from Japan, but with 
70 offices in 46 countries worldwide, 
Sumitomo Shoji offers the skills of 
some 5,500 specialists dealing in 
everything from raw materials to 
finished products. 

As the trading arm of Japan’s 
giant Sumitomo Group, the scope of 
Sumitomo Shoji is tremendous. Che¬ 
micals. Cottons. Coal. Plastics. Heavy 
machinery. Rolling stock. Tele-com¬ 
munications. Iron and steel. And 
many more. The scope of the com¬ 


pany’s related activities is also wide» 
Banking. Financing. Shipping. Ware¬ 
housing. Distributing. And more. 

To find out how Sumitomo Shoji 
can put its size and experience to 
work for you, write C.P.O. Box 1524, 
Tokyo, Japan. Or London Office, 
P.&O. Bldg., Leadenhall St, London, 
E.C. 3, England. 

If you’re planning to visit EXPO ’70 
in Osaka, Japan, be sure to see us 
and other companies of the Sumitomo 
Group at the fabulous Sumitomo 
Pavilion. 


SUMITOMO SHQII 

Sumitomo Shoji Kawha. Ltd., Onka and Tokyo, Japan 
London Office: Tel. {OV 283-4S31 
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New shape 
for a growth industry 


From 29 th March 1970 , the British Steel 
G>rpontion will have a brand-new, market- 
oriented or^nisation. 

Six promict Division will be taking the 
place of the Groups which were set up when 
BSC first went into business in July 19 ^. 

The new product Divisions will cover: 

GENERAL STEELS- 
Headquarters: Glasgow 

SPECIAL STEELS —Headquarters Sheffield. 

STRIP MILLS — Headquarters * ardiff. 

TUBES —Headquarters: Corby. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING — 
Headquarters; Bedford. 

CHEMICALS — Headquarters: Staveley (near 
Chesterfield). 

The aim of the new structure is to provide 
throughout the business eve^ possible incen¬ 
tive to efficiency in the service of customem. 
Each of the new product Divisions, under its 
Manamng Director, is to be a separate ‘profit 
centre^ and thus, while subject to a number of 
constraints, judged on its individual results. 

Steel is v^ much a growth industry, and 
BSC, whidi accounts for a compara^dy 


minor slice of an intensely competitive worid 
steel business, must male the most of its 
strength. 

The new structure avoids excessive cen¬ 
tralisation, it will provide a logical basis for 
investment decisions and, ab!^e all, it is 
commercially realistic. This is the right road 
for British Sfteel in the seventies. 


British SM Corporation 

Bsiim the cad of MttdL BSCs cuiiaiiiai, 

ochen ooiMflnied wiU laonve lurditf infonniidoa OB enctlr 

IM the iwffuuiadoD iriB iSect thcni. 
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Conteoti 


Ulbricht has a go 

He’s actually incited V^^Uy Bivincft 
to turn irp in cast Berlin. So 
he must be worried, page 37. 


None the wiser 

Mr Wilson’s white paper on the 
economic effects of joining the 
common market has depres.sed 
many pro-Europeans. But despite 
all 'its shortcoitvings it is quite an 
astute political document, page 9. 
If the ami-marketeers adopt the 
while paper they will make fools 
of t'hemselves, * for many of its 
csitimatfs are demonstrably bogus, 
and some of the figures are 
unadulterated rubbish, ft is a sad 
reminder of what the British civil 
service can produce at its worst, 
page 10. A report from Brussels 
on the EEC plans, page 122. 


The World 


He needs help 

President Nasser doesn^t have 
many lifelines chucked to him, so 
if anyone is to help him out of 
his predicament it will have to 
be the Americans, page 14. 


Arts Brief 



Nixon’s Nato 

The United States is marking 
time on its future Strategy until 
tihe Vietnam war is really over, 
but new weapons systems arc 
being planned and allies are now 
expected to defend themselves 
more-, page 39. So weft Europeans 
had better start thinking fast, page 


IRC under fire 

An analysis of the IRC’s financial 
record decides whether its crk'ics 
arc really fair or not, page 61. 


The juggernaut 

It’s rolling again at Ford, page 67. 


It’s cuckoo 

'Ihc Swdss economy is tine, thank 
you, but this is one of those times 
when the Swiss government 
regrets its lack of legal powers to 
do anything with it, page 63. 


Keelhauled in the Baltic 

Old ways die hard on the Baltic 
exchange, including the old- 
fadrioned justice handed out tt» 
rule-breakers. It’s time to stop 
turning a blind eye, page 64. 


Volume 234 Number 0599 


The Wilson Tactic 
None the Wiser 
Filling Tliat Gap 
Smoke Signals 


11) A gift to the Tories; Teachers; Jmminration i 
Health service ; Marriages ; Welsh students 


International Report: Shift and makeshift in 
Home ; Britain and the EEC ; Nordek ; Arabs ; 
Vietnam ; Laos ; India ; Germany ; France 
Comraunbt Affairs: China is a chessboard 
again ; Two Germanies ; Russia 
American Survey t Defence marks time ; Going 
to the country; Poor Democrats; Contempt of 
confidenre; Tales of Hoffman ; Changing 
presidents; Brokers in trouble 


The novel is not dead 


'*,5 To crawl or to float 


Business Brief How to rut direct taxes 


Businrui 


61 Gunning for the IRC 
63 Coping with a Cuckoo 
fj4 A Baltic Keelhauling 
67 Britain: How to dock 


million a day off 


Britain’s trade surplus ; EUctrietty generation ; 
Interest rates ; Retail trade ; Mechanical 
engineering ; Domestic air fares ; Printing ; Steel 
International : Who’s going to stop the night of 
the lire ? ; German TV; SDRs; Arabs; 
Japanese space ; Pollution ; Lead^free Petrol ; a 
auestion of when; French i,hemicals ; West 
Germany 

Investment: One fashion not to follow ; Tobacco 
companies; P&O ; South Africa; Investment 
trusts : looking for the special situations 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 


tC) The Economtot Newspaper Ltd., London, 1970. 


Subscription Department, 

54 St James's Street. 

London SW1. 

Tel. 01-930 5155. 

International subscription service 

Pleese enter a subscription for one year (52 iseuee). By Biiffaos 
Mail £10 ($24.00) □ Airspeeded to Europe £12 ($28.80) Q 
Airspeeded to the rest of the world £16 ($38.40) □ 

See student prices and other details on page 90. 

I enclose payment of . 


Address 


I Country_ Zip coda 


} □ Change vny address to the above. Pleaee notify us 4 weeks 
l^n advance and attach your old address cut from your wrspper,, 
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Equd Pay 

SiK—Women arc cheap (January 31*1) 
because there arc virtually two labour markets, 
one for women and one for men, and in the 
women’s labour market are found the worst- 
paid jobs. This is why the definition of equal 
pay for the same or broadly similar work 
simply will not do. Many jobs done by 
women are not the same or oroadly similar to 
jobs done hy men, and women in these jobs 
will not benefit at all. In fact by using this 
dehnition women's position may get worse, 
not better* since employers will take good 
cure to sec that women do not get into jobs, 
including new jobs, which might be described 
as "broadly similar" to those done by men. 
Approximately the same definition was used 
in Article 119 of the Treaty of Rome with 
Uttlc or no effect. The Article had to be 
reinforced by the Resolution of before 
it had any noticeable impact. 

Economically, too, this definition is retro¬ 
gressive as it does nothing for the better use 
of womanpower, one of our most wastrfully 
used reHourccs. Tor the sitke of the economy 
as well as for themselves women need to be 
used in a wide variety of jobs from which 
they arc at present excluded by a powerful 
tradition, particularly in the rapidly expand¬ 
ing technical field. 

So let's have no truck with the same or 
broadly similar work. Instead what is required 
is : 

(1) An absolute prohibition of different base 
rates for men and women in collective 
agreements; 

(2) The rejection of the definition of equal 
pay for the same or broadly similar work 
and the unequivocal acceptance of the 
definition of equal pay for work of equal 
value ; 

(3) The addirion to the bill of a non-dis¬ 

crimination clause to give women the 
opportunity to obtain jobs previously reserved 
by custom for men.—Yours faithfully, 
London, WCj Nancy Sreak 


Poverty 

StR—I do not think that Mr Field (Ketters, 
February 7th) should go unchallenged when he 
cries to prove that large families do not cause 
poverty. Hr informs us that most of the 
families, i.e. “ nearly two-thirds "—he docs not 
give the exact percentage—who .qualify for 
supplementary benefit and where the father is 
working have no more than two or three 
children. «But are we not entitled to draw' an 
opposite conclusion from these figures ? One- 
third, possibly slightly over one-third of them, 
must* have four or more children. The 
national median figure for size of family is, 
1 believe, 3.6. It must surely follow then that 
families of above normal size represent a dis¬ 
proportionately high percentage (at least 
33i cent) of those receiving supplementary 
beneffts. How rhen car Mr Field contend 
the large families of sometimes seven, eight, 
nine or ten or more children arc not "an 
important cause of poverty"? Mr Field then 

? ;ocB on rather astonishingly to argue that 
amily planning would not heSp today's poor, 


Family planning may prevent the addition of 
yet more children to a family which plainly 
does not want them and cannot provide for 
them. A concerted Government eftort is 
desperately needed now in the direction of 
the courageous lead given by Canon' 
Montehore.—Yours faithfully, 

London, June Wedowood Benn 

Ihird London Airport 

Sir —In your Ixmdon Aiirport discussion 
(February yrh) again the proposed British Rail 
fink from Victoria station to Heathrow airport 
is showing up. Some time ago you already 
indicated the much higher investment 
involved in such a rail link compared with an 
extension of the Piccadilly underground line 
to Heathrow'. This makes altogether three 
major points in favour of an unde^round 
connection and against a rail link : i. Waller 
investment. 'J. The many thousand people 
working at Heathrow airp6rt would have a 
reasonable transport to ana from work where* ^ 
as a Victoria rail link is completely useless 
to them. 3. With 300 people arnving or 
departing on one plane you do not want to 
concentrate but to disperse them. Imagine 
330 taxis assembling at Victoria station and 
350 parties shouting or queueing for them 
(according to temperament), 

Comfort in transport consists in as little 
changing between transport systems as pos¬ 
sible 1 it is easier to get from one under¬ 
ground line to the other than into a taxi. 
From the jumbo jet to the Hilton Hotel by 
Piccadilly Underground line will mean 300 
yards walking inside Heathrow airport and 
301. yards from Hyde Park Comer station to 
the hotel (and there are many other hotels 
all in walking distance from the Piccadilly 
line as you already pointed out earlier). 

Living ten miles cast of Heathrow airport 
but under the flight path I am definitely 
against the construction of a third runway 
there. Air traffic can already be annoying 
at this distance ! So we have to look out 
fur a further l.ondon airport. In your count 
of the present London airports tlie municipal 
airport of Southend is missing which takes 
a reasonable amount of charter traffic. As 
Southend airport and Foulness airport project 
cannot coexist anyhow because of proximity 
why not join forces and combine these assets. 
—Yours faithfully, H. Ix)hmanm 

London. SH^fi 

London*s Transport 

Sir —In central London no conceivable road 
programme (January 3ipt) would enable the 
roads to carry all the traffic which would go 
by road if road travel were faster. So the 
equilibrium travel speeds will always be 
determined by the speed of the underground 
and British Rail. It the effect of the road 
programme is to speed up underground and 
railway journeys by reducing congestion, then 
road journeys will also be speeded up to that 
extent. But if the effect is to reduce revenues 
on the underground and the railways to luch 
an extent that services ii'e cut, then the new 
equilibrium can easil/ turn out to involve 
slower journeys than the ojd. There is strong 
evidence that urban motorways have had this 
effect in a number of American cities. 

As the speed of rail travel is much less 
sensitive to traffic volume than the speed of 
road travel, railway inmfovements arc likely 
to have the opposite effect. Traffic will shift 
from road to rail until the reduction of 
traffic on the roads raises the general level 
of speed on the roads to the new Icv^l on the 
railways. This effect has also'been observed, 


though less ctoarlyi bk, On 

balance, investment on rsillw»j|rs icmre 

likely to lead to faster road trgv^ In asi.atea 
like central London than does investment on 
roads.—Yours faithfully, * Jogir KtaaiN 

Harvard UnfiVar^ty 

Tht Economy 

Sia—For sheer check, your journal deserves 
a prise. 

In the issue of January 31st, you are super¬ 
ciliously critical of the fall in housing starts. 
You fail to mention that this is an entirely 
predictable and wholly deplorable result of 
the restrictive monetary policy which you 
have so assiduously advocated for so long. 
Even a purblind academic could have pre¬ 
dicted it. 

Now in the issue of February 7th, you note, 
and mildly deplore the fact, that the Treas¬ 
ury may have triumphed—yet again—in its 
preference for a surplus in the balance of pay¬ 
ments over anything as trivial as an increase 
in the national income. But you yourself were 
the most strident if not strongest critic of the 
Department of Economic Affairs, and of the 
idea of a powerful ministry devoted to 
economic expansion rather than financial 
restraint. 

Your journal deserves a prize like, si^, a 
new editor.—Yours faithfully, R. 0, Opie 
Oxford 

The Redcoats Are Coming Back 

Sir— It was Interesting to read your article 
(February 7th) urging Britain to consider ways 
in which this country might become involved 
in the bicentennial of American Independence 
in 1976. 

I hope you will not think wc are dragging 
our feet. The first commercial bicentennial 
organisation was established not in the United 
States, but in Britain. And that was almost 
three years ago. There arc now some 20 
British manufacturers active in the field and 
the list grows almost daily. Almost all are 
companies founded before 177(1, and many of 
their products arc ones which are directly 
connected to the Revolutionary War. Replicas 
of the original Liberty Bell and tea from the 
company whose chests were dumped in Boston 
Hamur in 1773 arc but two examples. 

The bicentennial, as you suggest, is a chal¬ 
lenge and an opportunity. But as the vice- 
president of a big American store group said 
in London last week: " I had to come 3,0(10 
miles to know it was happening."—^Yours 
faithfully, Donald Crawford 

Managing Director. 
British American Bicentenary Group 
London t SWi 

Postal Codes 

Sir— Your correspondent Mr Dawson of the 
GPO defends (February 7th) the letters-and- 

S ures post-code system as giving " less risk 
error" than a purely numerical code, 
don't believe it. Aside from the fneon- 
venience of typing the codes, the fact that 
they use both the letter I and the figure 1 
which are indiitingunhable on some type- 
aces), and the fact that the second character 
in a post-code can be either a number or a 
letter (Mr,.;I)awion's,cQdf is WiPi ipmeone 
in Brighton might have BRi ; and in Birming¬ 
ham, BIi?) makes the system extremely vul¬ 
nerable to error. 

^ Luckily, the public>ai an easy defence; 
tkiyeohing the codwi-^Youn ftltfifuflt, 
London, IVtt Gharlbr Wjatt 


iBooND oLAaa poaTAOx fox FJVJr fcoNoar/ar paid at raw 
puiiUfiMd wMlUf iAittrdsr. ittr-uro Usmi s rw is Uadss. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 



PIflftft ttatd l;irfafly. in writing, how eaofi roqgiromam is mat. Nothing will 
ba clltclosatt Crntaaayog give permiasion after • confidential interview. 


Financial Director 


London: not less than £10,0(X) 

Financial executives now earning around ,£t 0,000 will be interested 
in this appointment in a British grbup operating in all major coun¬ 
tries throughout the world; its turnover forecast 5 years ahead 
approaches £ 75 m. He will concentrate on the forward planning of 
the group's financial policy and the world-wide control and utilisa¬ 
tion of its resources. Candidates should be qualified accountants, 
preferably with a degree in business administration, and their 
experience must include international finance, mergers and acquisi¬ 
tions in an industrial environment; merchant banking experience 
and a knowledge of tax would be an advantage. The ideal age 
bracket is 40 to 45 but these limits are not critical. Salary and fringe 
benefits will be negotiated ; there are no specific limits. Please write 
to J. M. Ward quoting S. 41025 . 


MANAGEMENT SELEaiON LIMITED 17 STRATTON STREET. LONDON. W1 


Uiuque Position London 


Newly formed private international financial cori><)ia- 
tion in Lohdon with 55 banks from 10 countries 
as shareholders is seeking highly qualified continental 
European for position of 

PROJECT DIRECTOR 

with full responsibility for organising joint ventures 
between major European industrial firms and Yugoslav 
enterprises. 

Position is unusually challenging and requires 
familiarity and current contacts with European 
industrial companies together with experience in 
corporate finance and investment banking. Beginning 
compensation U$$2o,ooo plus. 


R£sum6 may be sent in confidence to: 

The Intemationafl InveHlinent Corporation 
for Yugoslavia, SA, 

Fourth Floor, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, EC 3 . 


Marketing Director 

Ibr .1 West Ruling wc.ivor of' high quality fabrics. 
Nc.irly iiall'of thc present onrpiii is cKporicd and new 
trading arrangements to extend inaikets are being 
develojsed. 

• Aiii AD of the Atkins Report, the iDiiipany’s strategy 
for expansion in the ’70s has been defined and is 
now being vigorously implemented. T’lie results of 
extensive re-equipment arc already evident and the 
key role of world wide marketing, backed by first 
class design facilities, is tiilly appreciated. 

• SOLID achievement in marketing exclusive fabrics 
from any parr of the textile industry is the basic 
requirement. Initially, considerable foreign travel 
will be needed to consolidate and develop export 
outlets. 

• At.h- about 40. Salary negotiable around ^5,cx>o. 
Other benefits are for discussion. 

Write in complete confidence to Dr. R. F. Tuckett 
as adviser to the company. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 MALI A Al ST KELT • LONDON WIN 6DJ 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FILM 
TV-FILM 
AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 

lllllllllllllll 


2l8t CINE-MEETING 2 AWARDS 

MILAN FOR 

16 - 25 APRIL 1970 TV-FILMS 

The International Film, TVfllm and Docu¬ 
mentary Market (MIFED) is an Interna¬ 
tional centre where feature, TV and doc¬ 
umentary films are traded on a world¬ 
wide scale. Contacts are made there 
for negotiating agreements in any 
branch of film production, co-produc¬ 
tion, financing and the issue of import 
and export licences. 

Its comfortable quarters are provided 
with all modern facilities and include 
numerous studios for the projection of 
cinema and TV films. International tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telephoto serv¬ 
ices are available. Conference rooms 
and offices. Ail forms of business and 
secretarial assistance. Legal and notar¬ 
ial consultants. Medical advice. Dining 
rooms and bars. 

Advance bookings should be made to 
MIFED by letter or cable before 15 
March 1970. 

For Information and bookings write to: MIFED 
Largo Domodosaola 1 • 20145 Milano (Italy) 
TMeg.: MIFED - Milano • Telex 33660 Fleramll 


The trend 
is to 

Web Offset 
and 

Fletcher’s 

lightweight 

papers 



Fletcher's lightweight printings 
are increasingly selected as 
the suitable medium for 
web offset printing. Lack of 
bulk does not mean loss 
of presentation, for Fletcher's 
printings have the quality to 
enhance web offset printing as 
well as that of letterpress 
and photogravure. 

Fletcher printings are already 
well known to the newspaper 
world in the air editions of 
The Economist The Times, 
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The Wilson Tactic 


The white paper assessing the economic cfTccls of Britain 
joining the European common market, which Mr Wilson 
presented to Parliament on Tuesday, has disappointed many 
pro-Europeans in this country, as it may well have raised 
doubts among some of Britain’s friends in Europe. That is 
understandable. Even for a white paper which is ostensibly 
giving information rather than advocating policy, the 
economic case could have been presented appreciably better ; 
it is also a disconcerting insight into the way advice and 
facts on which great decisions arc taken come up through 
the British governmental machine (see the next article). If 
Parliament was on the point of decision over the common 
market, Cmnd 4289 would be terrifyingly inadequate. Yet 
the white paper does have one virtue. Although it is put 
forward as a civil service product, it went through the cabinet. 
The decision to publish it, amended or not, was a political 
act. It must, therefore, be judged as much as a political tactic 
as an experiment in public information. As such, and in the 
present political circumstances, the white paper is, whether 
by accident or design, quite an astute document. 

It is worthwhile reminding Britain’s friends in Europe 
in particular just what those political circumstances are : 
Mr Wilson is determined to try to win the next general 
election, and the common market is not believed to be very 
popular. Just what degree of public support there is for the 
common market is impossible to say. The opinion polls 
suggest that a majority of voters for all three major parties 
are currently opposed to Britain joining Europe. That may 
well be because the leaders of all three parties have not felt 
obliged to run a pro-Europe campaign lately. If they did, 
as for example in the unlikely event of a national referendum 
on the stibject, old party loyalties would assert themselves and 
there would undoubtedly be a clear majority in favour of 
joining. But, for the present, no one supposes that there are 
many votes to be got by banging the drum for Europe. On 
the contrary, many Tories fear that the one chance Mr 
Wilson has of pulling off the election is to do a .somersault 
on Europe, and leave Mr Heath and the Tories holding the 
unpopular, pro-common market baggage. 

These suspicions are as well out in the open, for the 
negotiations with the Six are likely to be bedevilled enough 
by the imminence of the British general election as it is. 
There can he no guarantee that if, say, the election is delayed 
past the autumn and the negotiations arc going badly at the 


beginning of next year, Mr Wilson will not break them off 
and then invite the country to confirm that the terms Europe 
was offering were far too disadvantageous for Britain to 
accept. The European countries themselves can play no 
small part in preventing that. But two things can be said 
from the British .side. First, that Mr Wilson confirmed again 
this week that, incoasistent as he has been on other matters, 
he has not weakened an inch on his European policy since he 
first became publicly converted in 1967. And secondly, that 
in fact he could not somersault on Europe as a pre-election 
trick, if only because the best elements in his cabinet simply 
would not go along with it. 

But the legend of Wilson the wicked wizard who can pull 
elections out of a hat dies hard, in the Labour party as much 
as among Tories. If there is a trick for Mr Wilson to 
pull over Europe it is the seemingly impossible one of 
successfully completing the negotiations before May next year. 
He could then go to the country as the prime minister who 
succeeded where Mr Macmillan failed. He would be 
inviting the electorate to applaud international success for its 
own sake, and, as Mr Heath would be forced to join the 
cheers, the country could possibly be carried away by it all. 
Despite the apparently anxious talk in Paris that Britain has 
been snubbed too often and will be, frightened off altogether 
if nothing is done to reassure us, to expect anything signed, 
sealed and delivered by next spring is, of course, wildly 
optimistic. The best that Mr Wilson can really hope for is 
that because his Government Ls conducting the negotiations 
in Brussels, Labour will not be more unpopular than it would 
otherwise be. Yet if, by taking a tough line in Brussels about 
the sacrifices being asked of the British people, Mr Wilson 
can bring anything off clcctorally without weakening his 
resolve to complete tfie negotiations successfully it will be 
perfectly legitimate. And it would be naive to suppose that 
this thought wa.s completely absent from Mr Wilson’s or 
the cabinet’s mind when they decided to publish the white 
paper in its present form. 

They may well have been successful. Mr Wilson is too 
old a hand not to know that when they saw such an absurd 
range in the possible costs of joining Europe the newspapers 
would be bound to seize, as they did, on the larger figure. The 
militant anti-marketeers are, for the moment, jubilant: 5s in 
the £ I on food is larger than most of them had dared to 
frighten the housewives of this country with before. Their 
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jubilation will not last. By publishing the largest possible 
figure, Mr Wilson has kicked away the scare element, which 
W|LS always the strongest weapbn in their campaign. When 
they seize on this inflated figure to incrcaiic the scare, Mr 
Wilson has the perfect answer : I know, we published it. He 
can then go on to demolish the figure—whic|i is pretty easy— 
and reiterate until polling day the assurance that only if the 
terms are satisfactory, etc., etc., will vour Government allow 


it to happen. There is much to cHdeiM? in the White pstper, 
but there is no great cause for the (ks{>ondency die 

pro-marketeers have been displaying this we^, nor for MPs 
who joined the bandwagon in 1967 tb kse their neiVe now. 
Mr Wilson has not done what many of them complain¬ 
ing about. He has not given the anti-marketeehi their head : 
he has given them a long enough rein to hang them¬ 
selves. 



None the Wiser 

The white paper on Britain and Europe is a poor bit of work which leaves 
no one any the wiser—except, unhappily, about the British civil service 


The debate on the economic advantages of Britain’s entry 
into the European Economic Community is essentially one 
that ought to be approached in a spirit of what Walter 
Bagehot once called “ laiionality, by which I do not mean 
reasoning power, but rather the power of hearing the reasons 
of others, of comparing them cjuictly with one's own reasons, 
and then being guided by the result.” It had been hoped that 
the British Cjoveinment's new white paper (Cmnd 42B9) 
would coniribiJte to that spirit. Unfortunately, it does not. 

'Flic paper is an example of the very worrying fact that, 
whei<*as truth can often emerge from determined debate 
openly exincssed, only misinformation can emerge from the 
fudged compiomiscs of a British civil service interdepartmental 
cominillee. The guts of this document have been a hotchpotch 
<jf contradictory contributions, prodiicc'tl partly by civil 
servants who arc opposed to entry on age-old nationalist 
grounds, and partly by civil servants who are enamoured of 
entry on dreamy internationalist grounds. I’he whole has 
then been sub-edited by an overseer who does not seem to 
have understood the crucial public relations difference between 
sitting judiciousiy on the fence and castrating oneself by 
ridiculously straddling it. The opponents of entry rest their 
case on micro-economic calculations which are very largely 
wrong. The supporters of it rest their case on generalities 
which are almost entirely unquanlified. 

Since the micro-economic calculations will get maximum 
publicity, from Mr Enoch Powell, Mr Douglas Jay and 
others, it will be best to deal with them first. The white paper 
reckons that, after entry, the process of bringing British food 
prices up to EE(i prices would increase the retail price index 
for food by 18-126 per cent and result in a total increase in 
the cost of living index by 4 or 5 per cent, over a transition 
period generally rcckpncd as ending eight years from now. 
Since EEC food prices are at present qnmaintainably high, 
and should come down, the white paper adds that this 
' piobably represents the most that is likely to occur.” This 
estimate can be accepted. It can be compared with the 
larger rise.s of per cent in Britain’s food price index and 

h per •cent in Britain’s wliolc retail price index in the past 
eight years since januarv, iqfiu*, while we liave been outside 
tlieJ^EC. 

Howev<‘r, the white paper then goes on to aver—and most 
people seem to have accepted—that the whole of this rise 
of 18-26 per cent in food prices which it i.s talking about 
v/ould be a rise over and above increases that would occur 
if we stayed out of the EEC. This is quite untrue. While wc arc 
outside the .EEC» there is still going to be a tendency for 
Br4ish off-farm prices to rist* towards the prices that farmers 
J^4)aid in other parts of the world. This tendency will 
Wflunly continue, as cabinet ministers who have been 


virtually assaulted by angry British farmers in market towns 
in recent weeks may have gathered. (If it is said that under 
a British system the rise in off-farm prices would be shielded 
from ilses iti shop prices by E.xchequcr deficiency payments 
or subsidies, then the Exchequer would have to raise indirect 
taxes to pay for this, so the point is a distinction without a 
difference.) Entry into the EEC would lift our off-farm prices 
some way above average world off-farm prices if by the end 
of the tran.sition the EEC) is pampering its farmers as badly 
as now ; the cost to the British housewife’s food bill will he 
this excess over average world off-farm prices minus the 
levelling-up process that would occur anyway. This will be 
far less than a net 18-26 per cent. 

The point is important because the least excusable section 
of the white paper is the .so-callcd “ summary of impact 
effects on the balance of trade in items other than food.” This 
assume.s that the whole of the maximum increase in footl 
prices would be an additional cost (which it wouldn’t be), 
and that the rise in British wage demands to be expected 
can be directly correlated with the rise in the cost of living 
(which is historically and statistically untrue). It throws in a 
.suggestion that introduction of a value added tax would have 
the same effect in raising prices and thus wage demands, 
even although a Vat would be in replacement of other taxes 
which would equally raise prices or depress incomes or both 
(some of which, such as income tax, cannot even be remitted 
from the cost of exports, as Vat could be). After discussion 
of the loss of existing British preferences in the Q)mmon- 
wcalth and Efta, die while paper then suggests, with bogus 
exactitude, some price elasticities of demand and supply for 
imports and exports that appear to have been pulled out of 
the air, and comes up with an adverse ” impact effect ” on 
the non-food trade balance of between £125 million and 
£275 million a year. These figures are unadulterated rubbish. 
It is important to be quite specific in saying that each step 
in the calculation of this section of the figures has behind it 
no tenable scientific or economic justification whatever. 

By contrast, the purely agricultural section of the white 
paper is much more judiciously written: possibly because 
very anti-European propaganda figures were pushed out last 
year, and had been faithfully dealt with. The fampus figure 
of a net £600 million a year “ cost ” to Britain’s balance of 
payments from the common agricultural policy, as reported 
in the Guardian last summer, now makc.s a much more 
circumspect appearance. It is said that Britain’s gross 
contribution to the common agricultural fund in the 
late 1970s could range from £150 million to a 
“ theoretical upper limit ” of about £670 million a 
year; but that this “ theoretical upper limit ” would 
not actually be possible, because under this December’s agree¬ 
ment EEC countries agreed that no country should pay 
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more than a certain percentage cost of the whole scheme 
(and, although the white paper forgets to say so, under the 
formula that would charge Britain £670 million a year all 
the EEC countries would together pay far more than the 
whole cost of the scheme anyway). If Britain’s percentage 
share had been fixed at ao per cent (which seems rather 
probable) the gross cost to us of the common agricultural 
fund would come to £350 million in 1977 ; if it had been 
fixed at 15 per cent (which is presumably to be Britain's first 
bid at any coming negotiaUons) it would come to £370 
million then. From this must be subtracted the share of the 
common agricultural fund that would be spent on British 
farming anyway, which Cmnd 4389 puts at somewhere 
between £50 million and £iuo million a year. 

There then has to be some estimate of the extent to which 
the value of British food imports might be reduced because 
higher ofT-farm prices would induce British fanners to 
produce more at home, or to which it might be increased 
because the higher prices paid for food imports from Europe 
itself did not cut back consumption. If Europe’s much higher 
off-farm prices induced British farmers to increase production 
by only 3 per cent, the white paper says that this secondary 
factor might add another adverse £255 million to our balance 
of payments ; if they induced British farmen to increase their 
production by 10 ^r cent, it says that a net £8^ million 
could be saved for the balance of payments. The Economist 
still believes that even this last fi^re is too low. It is almost 
certain that the increase in Britiitii farm production would 
exceed 10 per cent over the seven years or so in which these 
much higher off-farm prices came into effect. Farm produc¬ 
tion nowadays always does increase more rapidly in responK 
to higher prices than ministers of agriculture expect; that is 
why ministries of agriculture find themselves accumulati^ 
surplus stocks. As Britain has had plenty of experience with 
hoisting particular farm prices at annual price reviews, and 
then finding how much production increases in consequence, 
it would have been quite easy to work out elasticities of supply 
for British agriculture ; it is disappointing that the white paper 
does not quite simply state what the average elasticity of 
supply revealed by upward movements in off-farm prices at 
the past dozen or so annual price review has bem, while it 
does work out much more complicated price elasticities for the 
bogus impact effect on non-food trade. In the third column 
of the accompanying table. The Economist has assumed that 
higher British food production in the EEC would save a 
net £100 million a year; this compares with the white 
paper’s “ most optimistic ” guess of £85 million, but we still 
think that even our figure is too low. 

Neverthelesi, as wiU be seen from the first column of the 
table, the sum total of the most optimistic guesses in the 
white paper is that adc^tion by Britain of ^the common 
agricultural policy might actually lead to a slight improve¬ 
ment in Britain’s balance of payments ; while, in the second 
column, the sum total of the most pessinustic guesses is that 
it might theoretically damage the Balance of payments by 
up to .£875 million a year (although there is then a hasty 
addendum that since the EEC’s decisions last Dec^ber this 
theoretical maximum is bigger than is actually possible under 
the EEC’s rules). To this is then added the bogus impact 
effect on non-food trade, which would suggest a range of 
annual balance of payments cost (on the white jiaper^s 
assumptions) of between £90 million and £1,130 million ; 
however, in the text of the white paper, somebody hu knocked 
the published range down to between £100 millitm and 
£1,100 million, and then admitted in the next sentence that 
its whole exercise is ** positively misleading.” In the third 
column of the table The Economist puts down its ot^m ro^ 
guesses, which we would claim arc at any rale leas misleading. 
If Britiun is levied for a 20 per cent share of contributions to 
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the comunon agricultural fund, this would cost Britain £3(^0 
million in terms of 1970 prices, and we have assumed Britain 
would get about £75 million back. The £100 million a 
year assumed for an increase in net import-saving production 
by British farmers has already been explained, and the white 
paper’s so-called “ non-food trade ” impact effect would not 
really exist (the one justified element here—the loai of prefer¬ 
ences in the Commonwealth and Efta—should be offset by the 
fact that the EEC, where we would gain new preferences, 
has a higher income elasticity of demand for imports). This 
suggests a net cost to Britain’s current baiance of payments 
from all impact effects of some £175 million—although we 
emphasise the word “ current.” 

The rest of Cmnd 4289 hat been produced by pro-European 
civil ser\’ants. In the section on capital movements they also 
go in for a bit of cheating. The Economist believes that the 
obligation on Britain to remove its existing controls on capital 
outflows to these strong European countries in the i^yos 
would cost quite a lot of money. As one example, once Britain 
is in, emigrants from this country will have to be allowed 
immediately to take all their private fortunes with them ; 
as another, portfolio investment in continental Eurem it 
almost certain to increase in the 1970s, as soon as the existing 
EEC countries adopt intelligible company laws. The white 
paper agrees that all this “must be expected in a typical 
year to involve a sizeable cost to the United Kingdom balance 
of payments,” but then rather airily goes on to say that 
Britain would earn something on invisibles and anyway even 
a Britain outside the EEC could not keep on imposing 
exchange controls for ever. 

The rest of the pro-European section of the wltite paper 
is more convincing. There is the familiar statistic that 
“ approaching one-half of manufacturing output of the 
United States and western Europe is in industries which rely 
heavily on advanced technology—such as engineering, eleo- 
trical and electronics, chemicals ” ; moreover this is the field 
lor export growth, because in the less-advanced technelogieB 
the low wage developing countries will take more and ttiore of 
world trade. The economic size for a company in these ad¬ 
vanced industries is constantly rising, but in a maricet aa Imlitl 
as the United Kingdom’s alone, a company finds it ineteaa* 
ingly difficult to grow to this economic siie. If and wheh Mi 
ICI does so, it raises grave probleiMs Of monapely>*-tvUiCh, 
as the white paper rightly recognises, ” wOuld not tteteiHurily 
remain when the United Kingdom formed part Of a larger 
market to which French and German companies would have 
duty-free access.” Partly because of this drooping of Britain's 
advanced industries, the white paper notes that Britain’s 
share of manufactured imports into the EEC fell from 10.6 
per cent to 7.1 per cent in the ten years after 1958 ; mean¬ 
while each of the six countries within the EEC was increaung 
its exports to the other EEC members at a huge annual rate 
ranging from a minimum of 13I per cent (Holland’s annual 
average) to 21 per cent (Italy’s). 

Most important of all, in these past ten years gross national 
product per head has risen at an average annuid rate of only 
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21 per cent in the United Kingdom ; simultaneously, all the 
six EEC countries achievcd,van annual increase of between 
3,7 per cent (again, Holland’s Yatc) and 4.8 per cent (again, 
Italy’s). This was true even of what had previously been the 
lea.st dynamic country : Belgium between 195;^ and i960 
had increased its gnp at only Britain’s average annual rate of 
2.9 per cent, but over the period 1960-67 (when the common 
market was really coming into effect) this rose to 4.6 per cent. 
In a community that is genuinely moving towards a common 
economic policy, it is difficult for any one country per¬ 
manently to maintain a growth rate much lower than other 
members, unless its industrial infrastructure is so run down 
and antiquated that it has become one of nature’s depressed 
areas. A Britain that joined the EEC in the early 3970.S 
really would not be in this glum condition. There is therefore 
very godd reason to suppose that its growth rate would 
rise to at least the lowest end of the range of EEC figurc.s 
of between 3.7 per cent and 4.8 per cent per annum ; that is, 
by over i per cent a year more than it has achieved annually 
outside the EEC. 

A 1 per cent per annum increase in Britain’s growth rate 
would mean the steady annual addition of £500 million of 
extra rcsw^urces each year at the rate of grip likely in Britain 
in the mid-1970s. Moreover, it must be remembered that this 
figure—unlike all the other figures in the white paper—would 
be cumulative. That is ; at the end of a seven-year transitional 
period Britain would be enjoying £3,500 million a year of 
extra resources compared with what it would otherwise have 
had. It is very difficult to believe that this would not far more 
than pay for all the presumed costs of entry. The white paper 
tries at one stage to say this, but the message has been 
swamped by the newspaper headlines about ‘‘ £100 million 
to £1,100 million cost to the balance* of payments,” and ” 5s 
in the £ I on food prices.” 

Fortunately, however, the range of the white paper’s fore¬ 


casts is so w ide that most ordinary people may conclude, quite 
rightly, that most of its authors do not know what they arc 
talking about. Mr Jay and his colleagues are already loudly 
carolling the silliest of the micro-statistics, but Mr Geoigc 
'fhomson can still believe that this may actually help him 
in his negotiations. The British Government hopes that 
negotiations will start this summer, and assumes that they 
may last until 1972 : that is, until well after the general 
election. The time taken to ratify the legislation required 
presumably could not allow Britain to start on its transitional 
period for market membership until about January, 1973. 
Tlic EEC’s system for financing its agricultural and other 
policies will enter its final stage at the end of 1977, and 
Britain .should reasonably expect the transitional period to 
last until at least then ; Mr Thomson is likely to ask for 
longer, although a report on page 22 suggests that the EEC 
may well offer less. 

The white paper is, in fact, a bad product of the British 
civil service's awful system of interdepartmental committees. 
It is obvious that people with two warring sets of prejudices 
helped to compile it. It combines the lowest common denomi¬ 
nator of those of each side’s prejudices which the other side 
lia.s not felt able to insist has simply got to be stricken out. 
Any document that rests on a lowest common denominator 
leaves no one any the wiser. But there is one benefit this lime. 

very proper decision to publish this paper means that an 
iniporlanl interdepartmental document has now been 
revealed to the public gaze, in a field where .some criteria of 
professional judgment can be applied to it. It fails these 
criieria completely. How' many other government decision.^ 
that affect all our daily lives are decided by reference to 
.secret interdepartmental reports which say that it would be 
too embarrassing to annoy anybody by guessing to within 
£ 1,000 million a year what the effect of a particular policy 
would be ? 


Filling That Gap 


Europeans had better start thinking fast about a more effective system for defending 
themselves inside Nato. The Americans plainly won't be with us for ever 


However painful the prospect, the time has come when 
Europe can no longer put off the need to do some hard think¬ 
ing about its own defence. Tlie message fiom acro.s.s the 
Atlantic, although not yet spelled out,-is clear enough. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s policy, fim proclaimed on Guam and repeated 
in his State of the Union address, of reducing American 
involvement in other nations’ iilTaii's, must in due course 
apply to Europe as well as to south-ca.st Asi.i [sev page 39). 
i'his time the Amcriciuis really seem serious about expecting 
the Europetin members of Nato to take on more responsibility 
fur their own defence. 

Already the pressure is building up for Mr Nixon to 
reduce the American military presence in Europe, Senator 
Mansfield claims he has the support of 51 members of the 
Senate for his resolution demanding a substantial reduction 
of these troops. Why, he ;isks, should 250 million west 
Europeans depend on 200 million Americans' for their 
defence ? 

To allay the most immediate European fears, the Nixon 
Administration has pledged that the present level of American 
forces in Europe (about 310,000) will be maintained until 
June of next year. But this does nr)l postpone for very long 
the possibility of Europe being conliontcd with an American 


decision to reduce these forces substantially without having 
laid any plans to meet the new situation. Thus during the 
next 12 months the European Nato governments should be 
thinking very hard about the future shape of the alliance and 
the roles they may have to play in it. 

Vhe: gravest danger arising from any large American with¬ 
drawal of troops from Europe would be the weakening of 
the credibility of the general American commitment to Euro¬ 
pean defence. The presence of these troops in Europe is seen 
both in the west and in the cast as an earnest of 
America’s intention to honour its commitment. These conven¬ 
tional forces thus play a key part in the nuclear deterrent. 
If the ITniied States continues to regard the defence of 
Europe as vital to its own security, the question that the 
Nbc(jn Administration must usk is what level of American 
troops in Europe would be considered both by its allies and 
its potential enemies :is a sufficient hostage for its total involve¬ 
ment in the battle. 

Obviously, any withdrawal of American combat units, 
particularly from Germany, would also significantly weaken 
Naio’s conventional defence. These troops are the strongest 
imd best equipped of the allied forces and the gap they left 
woulfl take some filling. The American exercises held to test 
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the feasibility of airlifting units to Europe from their camps 
in the United States have shown that these units cannot 
operate so efficiently as those already in place. A weakening 
of Nato's conventional forces in Europe would both diminish 
the possibility of flexible response to aggressive Soviet moves 
of a limited kind, and, in the event of full-scale aggression, 
compel the alliance to resort even more quickly to nuclear 
weapons. 

There are further reasons for Mr Nixon to move cautiously 
on any significant reduction of American forces in Europe. 
He is sensitive to European uneasiness about the possible out¬ 
come of the Jlussian-American strategic arms limitation talks 
(Salt). He is aware, too, that any unilateral American with¬ 
drawal would prejudice the western position if the European 
sfTUiiiy conference proposed by Russia ever takes place. The 
Naio allies have argued that a mutual reduction in troop 
levels in Europe should have a high place on the agenda 
of any such conference. Russia has long rebuffed this argu¬ 
ment, but this week there have been reports from Washington 
that the Soviet ambassador is hinting that his government 
is now interested in disrussing mutual reductions. Any sensible 
advance in this direction could make things easier for Mr 
Nixon, who would not need to worry about alarming his 
allies if an American withdrawal were matched by an equiva¬ 
lent Soviet one. 


But even in discussion of a mutual withdrawal, the question 
of what is equivalent to what is complex. A simple man-for- 
man reduction of forces on both sides would favour the 
Warsaw pact powers in two respects. The imbalance of man¬ 
power between the remaining forces would be even more 
markedly in their favour ; and they would benefit from the 
geographical advantage of being able to move troops back 
into central Europe much more easily and swiftly than any 
large American forces could return there. Against this, 
admittedly, a large pari of Russia’s manpower in central 
Europe has to serve as an army of occupation—notably in 
Czechoslovakia and east Germany ; and the verification sys¬ 
tem, without which no mutual-reductions deal would have 
any reality, would work more to the Russians’ disadvantage 
than to that of the Nato allies. 

However, the prospect of unilateral American withdrawals 
after June, 1971, seems at present much more real than that 
of any agreed mutual withdrawals. It is the more likely pros¬ 
pect that the European members of Nato must take into 
account ; and they must now ask themselves how they can 
assume the increased responsibilities that it would bring them. 

The consequent debate will, for one thing, revive the 
pressure for the creation of a European nuclear forc-c. In a 
pamphlet* issued this week the Conservative party’s Bow 
Group has espoused the cause. It argues that, now that Russia 
is able to inflict massive second-strike damage on the American 
heartland, it is hard to believe that the American deterrent 
would be used in response to an attack on any other part of 
the world, Accordingly, if the Soviet Union is to be deterred 
by the threat of nuclear retaliation, western Europe must be 
prepared to provide that threat, in the first instance, itself ; 
and this deterrent would have to be under joint European 
or at least Anglo-French control. The writers presuppose that 
after British entry into the European Economic Community 
the French would favour co-ordinating their nuclear force 
with that of the British. Indeed it is likely that the French 
will eventually be driven to consider this by the cost of main¬ 
taining and developing their own nuclear force. On the 
British side, however, it might mean seeking ftom the Ameri- 

*Our Future in Europe : the long-term c«ie for going in. 36 5s. 
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cans permission to pass on nuclear know-how and possibly 
also hahiware to the French. 

The formation of such a force poses immense difficulties, 
and the whole argument for it would be hard to sustain if 
iheix; could be a clear guarantee that it is not the Americans' 
intention to modify their present commitment to Europe's 
defence. But so long as doubts persist Europe must consider 
insurtmee against the eventualilies of further American 4 is- 
involvemeni. In fact the British nuclear capability at present 
provides one inch'pcndeni deterrent, and France will provide 
;uiother by the mid-1970s. But it would be a mistake to 
regard the use of cither of these as a certain trigger for the 
American strategic missiles. Nor must the difliculties presented 
by the natural German concern to be associated with the 
control and programming of nuclear weapons be minimised. 
After the United States, Germany now provides the largest 
conventional force in the Nato defence line, and it is Germany 
\^ hich is most exposed to the threat of devastation by tacticsil 
nuclear weapons. 

The Bow Group is on firmer ground in advocating closer 
integration of European conventional forces. Along theac 
lines, as well as by actual incrcfiscs in force strengths, there 
are possibilities that Nato defences can be reinforced. Allow¬ 
ance must be made for the impossibility of detaching certain 
Ihiropcan allies—most notably, Britain—from the separate 
defence policies outside Europe to which they are still com¬ 
mitted. But, at the other extreme, the Anglo-German co-opera¬ 
tion in the production of the multiple role combat aircraft 
which is to replace* the Starfighier is an example of what 
should be done over a far wider field of military equipment. 

There are many other ways in which integration between 
Ihiropcan forces could be developed, one of them being the 
creation of joint r)flicer training colleges, another the extension 
(^f joint arms procurement. But the most interesting and 
promising aspect of this kmd of activity would lie in the 
po.s.sibility of French willingncs.s to join in such common 
European defence ent<*rprises. The fact that the more closely 
united European defence entity that was taking shape would 
still be within the framework of the Atlantic alliance might 
not be an insuperable obstacle to the French, provided the 
status of the European element in the alliance was enhanced 
- and if the alternative was to opt out of a major enterprise 
that was being shared by all France’s European allies. All the 
governments of western Europe arc going to have to face the 
fact that the future will demand radical changes in the 
defence pattern of the past 20 years. For France to return 
to the alliance would not be the most radical of these changes, 
but it would be an outstandingly constructive one. 


The Economist Para America Latina 

The board of directors of The Economist Nswspapar. Ltd. 
announces with great regret that it ia unable to continue the 
publication of The Economist Para America Latina aftdr the 
issue dated February 11. 1970, which will be the last to appaar. 

The directors wish to pay tribute to the very high standards 
of the editorial content of the edition, which has been due to 
the sustained devotion to it of the editor. Mr Norman. P. 
Macdonald, and his team of collaborators. The decision to 
terminate publication has been reached on financial grounds 
alone. 

It is with the greatest sorrow that the company finds itself 
obliged to bring to an and. for economic reaaone. a brave 
expedment in fostering the ties that bind, and will continue to 
bind, the United Kingdom with the countries of Latin America., 
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Smoke Signals 


If anybody is going to help President Nasser to help himself 
it will have to be the Americans 


Arc the Egyptians at last responding to the American smoke 
signal ? Egypt's representative at the United Nations, Dr 
Mohamed Zayyat, told a press conference in New York on 
Monday that the American proposals could serve as the basis 
for a political solution. This may not sound much, but on the 
same day the Arab “ front-line summiteers (Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, Iraq and Sudan) were producing a communique which 
made it appear as if the front-line battle was at least as much 
against America as against Israel (see page 28). Possibly 
Dr Zayyat’s approach will be followed by a resounding 
and dennitive hegative from Cairo. If so. the Egyptians will 
again be missing a possible chance of breaking out of the 
black tunnel thr^y have dug for themselves. 

In public the Egyptians glare over the Israelis' heads to 
detect their true foes in Washington ; the Israelis glare over 
the Egyptians* heads to detect their foes in Moscow. The 
Middle East foreground is taken up with battles, raids, bomb 
outrages ; the background by the hope, or by the fear, that 
the region's future will be decided by the giants, not by the 
pawns. The Arabs rage against American duplicity and com¬ 
mitment to Israel. IsraeFs strategy against the Arab states 
is determined by its calculations of how far it can go without 
risking a military confrontation with Russia. The Middle 
East talks between the Americans and Russians in 
Washington were dismissed as an academic exercise by many 
—but not by the Egyptians or the Israelis. When the talks 
froze to silence, the air .seemed empty of peace signals. 

People on all sides claim to be waiting for a .signal. The 
Americans argue that their r;utline for Egypt-Isracl and 
Jordan-Isracl peace plans, plus the statement by the Scen'tary 
of State, Mr William Rogers, f)n December gth, was such a 
signal. The Arabs did not reject the plans but responded with 
indiflfercnl hostility. The Israelis, and the pro-Israel lobby in 
the United States, responded with active hostility. President 
Nixon, exposed for the first time to the lobby’s hot breath, 
reacted at the end of January with a speech reassuring the 
Jewish community about America’s continued concern with 
Lsrael’s security. He did not contradict whal Mr Rogers had 
said, but he switched the emphasis. The Arabs, who, like the 
Israelis, search for the worst in anything that is said, inter¬ 
preted Mr Nixon’s speech as confirmation of their belief that 
America will back Israel come what may. While Mr Nixon 
and Mr Kosygin exchanged time-gaining notes, the Arabs 
saw' the additional Phantoms and .Skyhawks as good as in 
Israel’s pocket ; their response was to ask for more help of 
the same kind from Russia fur themselves. 

The Rogers plan seemed lost. Now, if Dr Zayyat's words 
are followed through, there is just a chance of it being 
rcsunrecied. The Egyptians wrie hostile to the plan for two 
main re^ons. First, they did not believe the Americans could 
make the Israelis carry out their part of it ; in other words, 
nothing was going to make the Israelis withdraw from the 
tcriltory occupied in June, 1967. This may be true: but 
why then the great backlash by Israel and its suporters ? 
Second, the Egyptians found parts of the plans disapeeabk, 
particularly, in the Israel-Egypt plan, the clcUbcratcly 
ambivalent reference to future sccuiity arrangements at 
Sharm el Sheikh. In the words of an Egyptian spokesman, 
one drop of poison makes c\en the best drink poisonous. 
But the r.gyptians know that some poison must be swallowed 
, if they aie to get back to peace. Innoruou.s plans gel nobody 
anjlKvherc. 


Arab suspicion of America’s motives may have reached the 
point where no American initiative can succeed. Yet it is 
probably only America that both wants to restore sanity to 
the region and may have the means to do so. Russia has to 
weigh the political advantages it gains from the continuing 
situation against the military disadvantages. Israel’s military 
victories may have brought the balance close, but with scoops 
similar to the overthrow of the pro-western regime in Libya 
in the offing it is hard to sec Russia calling it a day. America, 
on the other hand, has nothing to gain from leaving things 
as they are. 

Who, apart from the Russians, has ? The Israelis think 
they have. Now they know they have military superiority 
and can do more or less what they like ; a new situation, 
unless it was one dictated by themselves, would involve 
unknown and unknowable risks. The Palestinian commandos 
think they have. A political .settlement would cut through 
their vision of a united Arab-Jewish Palestine. Both in aims 
and in means the commandos arc .still at loggerheads with 
the Arab governments. The new clash between King Hussein 
and the commandos in Jordan rams home the difference. 
So too does the bomb thrown by members of one commando 
faction into an airline bus at Munich on Tuesday ; such 
methods have no support among Egyptian or Jordanian 
leaders, or indeed among the main-line commandos. 

It is Egypt and Jordan, the two countries that lost most 
land in 1967, which have most reason to snatch at every 
chance of change. Egypt has demonstrably not done so. But 
it would be flying in the face of fact, as they arc in Egypt 
today to argue that President Nasser does not urgently need 
and want a political way out. He is supported by Egyptians 
for one reason only; they put it many way.s but what it 
adds up to is this: “ He got us into this mess and now it’s 
up to him to get us out.” Clearly he cannot do so by a 
quick war—and it is unlikely that even Egyptian tolerance 
would survive the long war, the very long war, that is so 
often talked about. 

Egyptians have always been fed up with their government, 
any government. But now, getting on for three years after the 
1967 defeat, the straias and frustrations arc rubbing bare 
patches in Egypt’s traditional capacity for absorbing 
catastrophes. This has nothing to do with the Israeli swoops 
over Cairo and its precincts ; as several observers have 
commented, morale has been raised, not loweifd, by the 
sniff of direct attack. The raids near Cairo arc still on a 
scale to be taken lightly. The total devastation of the Suez 
canal towns is something altogether different: the Egyptians, 
who have just started thinking it a good idea rather thsm a 
bad one to release casualty figures, say that 700 civilians 
were killed in Suez town alone. But the strain does not come 
from air raids or lost battles ; it comes from seeing no light 
at the end of the tunnel. 

There is the strain of young soldiers stuck in the desert, 
unable to hit back at an enemy who appears able to strike 
them at will. Their commanders hold them back, saying 
about them, as they said about the Syrians during their 
outburst of activity last month; ” Do they want to precipitate 
us into another defeat ? ” The Egyptians are by no means 
cowardly fighters but the understanding of complex 
machinery, and the sense of timing and of individual respon¬ 
sibility which modem weapons require, are hard to force- 
feed *into a Illation. Slowly the pilots are being trained and 
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some, feeling themselves trained already, reacted with angr) 
nationalism to the rumours last week that Russian pilots 
might be used to provide air cover inside Egypt. 

The reverses that Egypt has suffered, and still suffers, 
seems conclusive to outsiders. Inside Egypt they depress but 
not to the extent of making people believe that the ceasefire 
should again be respected. The Egyptians want Sinai back> 
plain and simple, and a return to the ceasefire makes sense' 
to them only in the context of some move towards a poUiical 
solution. There have been recent successes too, and now 
that the government is beginning gingerly to experiment with 
telling people the truth, or something approaching it, the 
succe.sscs are believed as seldom before. As part of the effort 
to close the credibility gap, radio hews bulletins make a point 
of backing up their claims with selected quotations from 
Israeli military communiques. But information, let alone a 
foreign newspaper, is still hard to obtain in Egypt, and the 
middle-class remain unbelieving, or half-believing, of most 
of what their government tells them. 4? 

The strain of a twilight war in which the other .side clearly 
has the upper hand, despite Egypt’s scattered successes, is 
made far worse by the strain of a poor country growing 
steadily poorer. On paper Egypt’s economy seems to be doir»g 
all right. But most of the money goes to the war ; main 
of the schemes that might have allowed people to live just 
that little bit better have been postponed. Every year there 
are nearly one million more mouths to feed. And Egypt now 
has its own refugee problem ; the 700,000 people who hav<‘ 
been evacuated from the demolished towms of the Suez canal 


zone. Their conditions arc bad ; there is no work for most 

mortey^ Higher up tKe scale, the 
situation is bad in a different way. Egyptian universities pour 
out students most of w'hom face three alternatives: a dreary 
job at £17 a month and not much more to hope for, 
emigration, or conscription. There is a great reserve of anger 
in Egypt: it is not as bottlcd-up as it used to be but one 
day, iihlcss the govetnmclit finds a way out, it could explode. 

These are some pf the pressures on Presichml Nasser to 
seek a solution. Time is not on his side. Nobody talks in terms 
of an imminatt coup, but it is never impossible. Most 
c)bser\Trs believe that if anyliody takes over it will be a more 
militant section within the armed forces. Others wonder 
whether llicrc n^ight not be a “ little Egyptian ” .somewhere ; 
a leader wdio would settle for the return of Sinai and waxr 
goodbye, or attempt to wave goodbye, to l^gypi’s leading 
position in the Arab Wwld. But if such a lender exists, he 
has yet to make himself heard. 

For the present it l.s President Nasser, up there on his own 
but on siilleraiice. Fe^\' can doubt his neetl of a [lolitical 
escape route out of the w^ar that gathers lound liim. T he 
Rus.sians, even if they wanted to, cannot provide one ; their 
help is limited to keeping the war going, or making it more 
lethal. Tile Americans, il they arc prepared to, are at lejist 
in a position to use their inlluence with Isiael to promote a 
peaceful solution. They-might not try ; they might try and 
fail. But nothing on these lines can even start until President 
Na.sser cuts througli the suspicion and tries them out. Tlie 
peace signal calls for a clear n*sponse. 


BRITAIN 


A gift to the Tories 


The (T(»vermnent's dreams of a major new 
education hill have faded with the dawn 
of pre-election year. Even the prelimiriar> 
wliite paper is not expected to appear until 
the summer. But Mr Short’s replacement 
hill to enforce the comprehensive schools 
programme at last received its second 
reading in the Commons on Thursday. 

No doubt it will he passed, hut it will 
earn the Secretary of State few friend.'' 
and do little good. As expected, devising 
sanctions against local authorities has 
proved hideously difficult. If the eight 
local authorities who have openly refu.sed 
to submit plans to go comprehensive, and 
the nine who have simply ignored the 
1965 circular vyhich asked for Uiem, feel 
like spinning out the time until the general 
election, tliey can still comfortablv do so 
by sending in unacceptable plans to the 
Secretary of State, and it will he difficult 
to di> anything ahoin; them. In any case, 
the time-lag between the approval of plans 
and the implementation of them will take 
evei'^tiody well past the election. 


At the same time, the hill will make 
fresh enemies among those local 
authorities who already operate .some 
.sort of comprelien.sive .system hut di.strihute 
childreu to give .schools a fair quota of all 
ability levels ; tliis is iheoretically selection, 
and therefore to he abolished under the 
terms of the hill. 'The hill ha.s also Ijeen 
critici.sed by those most committed to 
comprehensive reorganisation for exclud¬ 
ing sixth forms and .sixth form college.". 
Selective sixths could, act as a filtei 
between non-selectivc sdiools and the 
highly selective higher education sector, 
hut it is ea.sy to see that .schools with 
academic sixths would become the 
grammar schools of a comprehensive 
system. Favourable treatment by clianee 
at 11 Is at lea.st as invidious as favourable 
treatiiient by selection. It is fairly plain 
why this exception, and the exception for 
schools catering for musically and 
artistically gifted children, were made. 
Professor Dontiisoii Bnd his public schools 
commission have lieen having a tougJi 


time living to ‘.tick to their leriii.s of 
reference and think up a way to ht diiect 
grant schofil.s into the coniprehen.sive 
sy.steiii, and the ea.‘*ie.Nl .solution would lie 
to turn the academically famous one.s into 
.sixth form roJJcges and keep the i.pecialj.st 
scliooLs (juite .sepalate. But the 'Tories were 
leadv to seize on anv illogicality, and this 
wa.s a gift to them. 

I he hill wa." ixjund to he a gif: to 
the loiie.s. I hev would ohviou.sly enjoy 
defending local authority autonomy 
against tlie Government. But the hill was 
hound f>frer them iiioie scope than that, 
piecisely because it is impossible to [)e .so 
])reci.se about scliool organisation. Toi 
example, under tlie hill distributing 
i liildren by ability to get a good mix is 
fmbidden, hut a i(x:al authority can still 
re-jig the catchment areas in an effort to 
get the .same results, or to get preci.sely 
the opposite result. 'J’he point is that 
while the initiative rests with the local 
autiKirities, however much tlie Secretan 
of State hedges them in with legislation, 
they can still find some way of operating 
roughly the sort of school system thc\ 
want, unless he devises a hill which is so 
dogmatic as to be downright crazy. He 
can bludgeon them with hi.s powers under 
the arrangements for scliool building 
programmes, hut the result of thi.s tends 
to lie that deprived secondary modem 
schoblchildren become even more deprived 
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BOARD OF TRADE EXPORT INTELLIGENCE SERIES: Aids to Exporting 

Getting through 
to your 

export customers... 



Group export 
roprosontation 

7 'lic Hoard ofTradc's Group 
Export Representation L'nii 
(GERU) has been established to 
assist exporters to improve their 
representation in markets where 
satisfactory agrents are hard to 
find and where it would nor be 
economic for an individual firm 
to set up on its own. Broadly, 
the scheme is that a group of 
about six manufacturers of 
complementary products 
should set up and share, in 
agreed proportions, the cost of a 
representative overseas. In 
cases where a market survey is 
required before a gro^ can be 
formed, the Board of Trade will 
be prepared to pay half the cost 
of such a survey. Firms interested 
in developing their exports on a 
co-operative basis should contact 
GERU at the Board of Trade, 

I Victoria Street, London SWi. 



An export 
house 

Export houses in the UK. play an 
active part in promoting British 
sales overseas as buying and 
selling agents, export managers, 
confirming or finance houses. 
The Directory of British Export 
Houses to be pubii.shed in early 
Spring lists 740 export houses 
and defines their functions. It 
gives all the neces.sary facts to 
enable a manufacturer to choose 
the export house with the kind of 
service he requires. Further 
information about the Directory, 
and an order form, can be 
obtained from Export Times, 

60 Fleet Street, London EC4. 



Through 
ovorsoas agents 
or distributors 

The Board of Trade in active 
co-operation with commercial 
officers overseas can assist 
exporters in finding overseas 
agents or distributors. It is 
important that once you have 
made an appointment you 
should give them every support 
and maintain personal contact. 

Business arrangements made 
with agents or distributors are, 
of course, your own responsi¬ 
bility. For help in finding them, 
call Export Intelligence at 
Hillgate House, 35 Old Bailey, 
London EC4. 



The Overseas 
Marketing 
Corporation Ltd 

The (lorporaiion pro\ ides a 
specialised marketing service in 
certain GOMEGON countries 
and has recently been granted 
permission to open a technical 
information centre in Warsaw. 

The (Corporation also operates 
a commercial distribution 
company in \\ est Germany for 
electronic components. 

Run on commercial lines, the 
activities of the (Corporation arc 
intended to supplement existing 
export facilities. Firms in 
technologically advanced areas 
who want to establish the 
potential for their products in 
Eastern Europe and West 
Germany should contact the 
Overseas Marketing C^orporation 
Ltd. at 6 Arlington Street, 
London SW i. 




■xpopt Handbooks 

The Board of I'rade has issued 
four Export Handbooks— 
‘Services for British Exporters’, 
‘ECGD CCredit Insurance and 
J'inancial Suppoit Services’, 


‘Organisation for Overseas 
Marketing’ and ‘Agency 
Legislation and Practice Abroad’. 
To obtain as many free copies of 
these four handbooks as you 


require for day-to-day use by your 
ex^rt staff, write now to the UK 
Publicity Section, Information 
Division N.7, Board of Trade, 

1 Victoria Street, London SWi. 


For practical and confidential help and advice in developing your export business call us at 

H.Q. Londoni 01-240 0033 TgIgxi 863143 
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Short: tho urg§ to forco 



Th&tehor: ntsponsibitfty to porsuado 


Off space and equipment. The only answer 
is the conversion of the local authorities 
concerned to a genuine belief that by 
plodding on with the old, selective system 
without even planning for change they 
are depriving the great majority of their 
children who do not go to grammar 
schools. 

The Tories have a great responsibilitv 
to help with thh conversion. They are 
having a good run with this bill, and have 
had an easy success reiterating their 
pledge to repeal it if they win the election. 
But running a state education system 
means more than efficient and just central 
administration and th^ursuit of economi¬ 
cally desirable goals. The now unfashion¬ 
able 1944 act, which was more than half 
a Tory achievement, was more than an 
administrative blueprint; and Sir Edward 
Boyle’s great contribution was to keep the 
humanitarian side of the Tories alive on 
education issues. Mrs Thatcher must 
carry on that tradition, too. 

Teachers 

Once more unto 
Burnham 


The spectacle of the Goverornent 
doggedly holding out against a wa.ge claim 
is now sufliciently rare to have lifted the 
teachers’ pay dictate into a class of its 


own. There is a nice touch of irony in the 
chance that it was Mr Short, who quite 
early on in the battle was foolishly 
frank enough to say that he thought 
teachers were badly paid, who should have 
been the minister pushed into taking such 
a stand by his colleagues. 

Tn fact, this obduracy is more apparent 
than real. Mr Short and Mrs Castle have 
assured the teachers that if they will agree 
to go to arbitration the Government’s 
incomes policy will not inhibit the arbitra¬ 
tors, nor will the Government water down 
their conclusions. Not long ago this sort 
of undertaking would have been hailed 
as a capitulation ; but the teachers are 
too suspicious of arbitration to accept it 
as "such. So the test of will has come in 
the Burnham committee, where the 
management panel has not made any 
serious concessions for a month. And Mr 
Short has even had the temerity to say 
that if there is no settlement by the begin¬ 
ning of April, there will he no interim 
award at all then, either. 

'Fhe Burnham committee negotiations 
are degenerating from silliness to 
acrimony. The management panel, by 
giudgingly and gradually increasing tlieir 
offer from last autumn’s flat £50 to a 
range of £80 to £100 this January—^first 
sheltering behind the Government’s 
incomes policy and then clambering on top 
of it when they realised what feeble pro¬ 
tection it afforded—has encouraged the 
teachers to suppose that they have only 
got to go on bashing away in committee 
to get the full £13=1 interim award that 
they are demanding. But since January 
the management side has dug its heels in, 
and the teachers’ addiction to Burnham 
i» beginning to look ridiculous. This 
Friday’s meeting is crucial 

I'he chairman of the committee has 
been pressing meeting after meeting on 
the management panel, which has been 
begging for arbitration ; these meetings 
are degenerating into bickering uselessness 
and cannot go on much longer. It is most 
unlikely that the teachers will crack at 
thii moment, especially as they have just 
announced a new series of strikes designed 
to close as many schools as possible in 
Southwark, Wa'ltham Forest and Bimi- 
ingham, starting within the next two 
weeks. (A poll c? members of the Nation¬ 
al Union of Teachers to gauge support 
for further action came out 8o per cent in 
favour last week ; the claim that teachers 
strike reluctantly is beginning to wear a 
little thin.) 

This may well unnerve the local 
authorities into disgorging a new offer on 
Friday. But there is still rather a big gap 
between their best offer and the teachers’ 
demand for both sides to slither into 
exhausted agreement It would be a new 
sign of good sense on the part of the 
teachersi whose leader, the retiring gene¬ 
ral secttuiy of the NUT, Sir Ronald 
pduld, has been surprisingly obstinate 
about this elaim, if this happened. The 
local ^authorities have too many othei 
emptoyees with eyai on this battle to be 
able to afford to go the whole way to 



Goofef; still obstinsts 


meet the teachers, and for the Govern¬ 
ment to crack at this moment would be 
to render its past firmness worse than 
useless. 

So if the Friday meeting again ends in 
deadlock, the next step i.s for Mr Short 
to tinker with the arbitration rules and 
impose this on the teachers, and the 
sooner the better. Meanwhile the new 
strikes will bring the dispute back into 
tlie news programmes, fnim which 
placard-bearing teachers have recently 
})een ousted by placard-bearing farmers. 
It remains to be seen what effect the strikes 
have on public opinion, which rallied to 
the teachers’ cause so markedly early on, 
but is now beginning to flag. The strikes 
mav bring more protesting mums lum¬ 
bered with their school-age children to 
lobliv their town councils, 01 they may 
backfire on the teachers. 

But whatever is settled by April will 
be a truce rather than peace. The NUT’s 
annual conference that month is to 
vote on a popular motion calling for 
a new basic scale starting at £1,950 
a year, or an increase of 30 per 
cent on the best interim offer so 
far. The management panel has 
been promising a thorough review of 
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structures for the next two-year pay agree¬ 
ment \due to start in April 1971 ; its 
bait ^last week was to suggest^ that this 
could come into operation a lew ^months 
early, but the teachers were not biting. 
The Prices and Incomes Board is likely 
to be dragged in on this one, but it will 
probably look with greater favour on the 
poorly paid head teachers than on 
the young, mainly female teachers on the 
bottom rung. But the teachers got into 
this fight for an interim award because 
they meekly accepted a t^-year settle¬ 
ment within the Ciovemment’s incomes 
policy last year. They are not going to 
exhibit the same modesty in 1971. 

Immigration 

Victims in flight 


Poor little Miss Vaid from Kenya, who 
flew between Africa, fJermany and Britain 
for a week, was finally admitted on 
Tuesday to 'her country of citizenship by 
the Home Secretary for three months 
only. But Mr Callaghap made it plain tr> 
an approving House of Commons that 
this did not signal clemency to " queue 
jumpers.” He clearly means to lie tough 
towards the militants among Kenya 
.Asians, young men made desperate by 
East African governments that will not 
let them work, and by a British Govern¬ 
ment which as yet allows no relaxation of 
the 1,500 limit on work vouchers for 
Commonwealth immigrants holding 
British passports, under the notorious 1968 
Commonwealth Immigrants Act. Several 
East African Asians said to be hoping 
to defy the act had reached Paris and 
Frankfurt this week, and two were in 
Canteriiury jail for alleged illegal entry. 

But toughness is no real answer to the 
human problem, for which the British 
Government must take a large share of 
the responsibility. In fact since March 
1968 there has been quite a lot of quiet 
winking at individual cases of British 
citizens from East Africa who have 


BRITAIN 

arrived as visitors or businessmen and not 
returned. But then the pressure tias only 
recently begun to build up again in 
East Africa, llie toughest spot at present 
is Uganda, where 4,000 Asians have 
applied for entry vouchers to Britain 
alr^dy this year, under the impact of 
President Obote’s Africanisation policies, 
llicre was also the loophole created in 
July, 1968, by Britain’s agreement with 
India that East African Asians who 
wished to settle in India would be 
allowed into that country if their pass- 
jxirts were stamped with an uncon¬ 
ditional entry permit to Britain. In 
18 months 3,750 heads of families 
entered India under these terms, of whom 
only 225 have .subsequently come to 
Britain. Yet nf>w the British High Com- 
mis-sions in East Africa have become 
suddenly unwilling to issue these stamps. 

The Committee on United Kingdom 
Citizenship (the all-party lobby for East 
African Asians) reckons that there arc 
probably now 14,000 Asians in distress 
wlio want to come to Britain at the first 
opportunity. It believes (and this tallies 
with independent inquiries) that 
altogether, over the years, 70,000 British 
passport holders and dependants at most 
could come from East Africa. Yet the 
cabinet ha.s already turned down the idea 
that such people might become eligible 
for the 4,008 vouchers which 
unallocated last year out of the general 
Commonwealth quota of 8,500. 

This week Mr Callaghan announced 
a sharp drop in the total of Common¬ 
wealth immigration last year—at 36,557 
a reduction of 31 per cent. Dependants, 
who make up the bulk of the total, were 
down by 33 per cent. This trend, long 
predicted by ex{>erts, destroys the whole 
justification of the 1968 act, which was 
presented as a means of checking 
increased coloured immigration in the 
interests of domestic race relations. It 
would only take quiet administrative 
changes to alter the general Common¬ 
wealth voucher .scheme in a way whicii 
would let in the businessmen and white- 
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collar workers who are the main victims 
.in East Africa. Better still, hardship cases 
should be exempted as was originally 
half-promised. But there are very few 
politicians today who are prepared to 
stand up for coloured immigrants in the 
interests of justice. 

Health service 

Healing the split 


Mr Grossman's green paper on the 
future structure of the national health 
.service in* England is based on three 
firm principles. First, the health service is 
not to be administered by local govern¬ 
ment but by area health authorities 
directly responsible to the Secretary of 
State for l^ial Services. Secondly, the 
boundary between the serviced to be 
administered by the new authorities and 
the public health and social services that 
win remain with local government. has 
been decided. Thirdly, the number and 
area of the new authorities are to coincide 
with those of the new local government 
areas. 

It is as well that these principles are 
said to be unshakable, because the first 
two might otherwise have provoked a 
lot of lobbying. There had been pressure, 
not least from the Maud commission, to 
hand the health service over to local 
government. But the doctors, and other 
professions, are adamantly opposed to 
local government control. Things like the 
priority to be given for a kidney machine, 
or the use of a new, but still unassessed, 
drug for the treatment of an incurable 
disease, are not suitable fodder for local 
government politics. So Mr Grossman has 
accepted the professional view ; but the 
green paper also points out that in any 
case the local authorities simply could not 
afford the cost of the health service, for 
the central government expenditure on 
the service is a'b/>nt as great as the total 
yield from the rates. 

The green paper accepts the need for 
more local participation in the running 
of the service. But its main purpose is 
to bring together its three branches—the 
hospitals, the general medical and dental 
service, and the local health authority 
services. Integration is to be achieved 
through the new area authorities. They 
will consist of 20-25 members, with a paid 
(part-time) chairman, and will be respons¬ 
ible for running all health service activ¬ 
ities with two excepvtions ; regional 
councils, in areas corresponding to those 
of the old regional hospital boards, will 
be responsible for planning the hospital 
and specialist service^ in particular for 
the rarer specialties like radiotherapy ; 
and the main hospital building programme 
will be taken over from the regional 
hospital boards by the Department of 
Health. Integration, however, is bound to 
mean that most the local authority 
health services will be tiatisterred to the 
area health authorities (and the educa- 




Hard-headed contractors 

(with a world-wide spread) 






tion tjlspartnient will lose the 3Ch<wl 
itiedica) service, though the futuij ctf child 
guidance is still unsettled). So the niedical 
oAk^* qf health's department will loiS^ its 
health visiting, family planning, mid¬ 
wifery, and licaltlj centres because of inte¬ 
gration ; and becau'^c of Seebohin it is t<» 
lose mucli of its other work—for instance, 
home helps, day nurseries and social work 
with the handicapped and mentally dts* 
otdcred~to the new local authority social 
work departnient (the bill to bring jjithis 
about was introduci^d on Thursday). For 
the time l.>eing the medical officer of 
health will be left with a rump consisung 
of things like drains and food safety*- 
which takea him liack, more or less, to 
where he came in-Tp soften tins blow the 
green paper talks about.a common medical 
staff for both sorts, of authority, and in 
any case some medical officers of health 
will have a higldy important joh as 
medical administrators of the health 
authorities. 

Sk> much for integration—which still 
leaves out the teaching hospitals, whose 
governors are likely to figure prominently 
on the regional councils. How about local 
participatioh ? A third of the members of 
the area health authorities will be 
appointed by the local authorities 
(another third by the profe.ssions and the 
rest, with the chairman, by the Secretary 
of Stafe)i and it i.s suggested that, to 
integrate the health serx’ice with the social 
service departments of local authorities, 
health authority members .should be co¬ 
opted on to the relevant conunittee. 
Perhaps more important, from the point 
of view of local participation, is the sug¬ 
gestion that the health authorities should 
establish district committees for the areas 
served by a main ho.spital or hospital 
group. Their functions have not been 
worked out ; but half their membership 
is to be drawn from local people not on 
the area authority, and they are intended 
to. act as channels for suggestions and 
complaints. 

On the matter of timing, Mr Grossman 
hopes that the green paper will become 
tt white one by about July and that legis¬ 
lation should 1^ introduced in the 1971-72 
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sibsiok so that the restructure of the 
jhealtlbi/service and local government 
refeirht acccmij^any e^ch pthef Again it, 
will be interejiting to what the Tories 
think. Lastly^ the green paper conclude's 
l>v pointing out that the ever-changing 
face cijF medicine means that any new 
-structure for the health service should be 
<;apable of rapid change and that experi^ 
jnents should be encouraged. For instance, 
health authorities may differ on the rela¬ 
tive importance of hospital and com¬ 
munity care ; some may prefer the cen¬ 
tralisation of all specialist services in the 
hospital, others may try bringing out¬ 
patient facilities to health centres. Open¬ 
ing the new Greenwich hospital last 
autumn, Mr Grossman said that a 
ho.spital should he like a Dutch barn, 
capable of allowing a lot of different and 
changing activities to be carried on inside 
it. llie metaphor is equally applicable 
t(j the structure of the whole service. 

Marriages 

In sickness as in 
health 

One of the best known distinctions 
between Scottish and English law is that 
piJiental consent to marriage is never 
required in Scotland. I he Scots arc rather 
sensitive U) attacks on this from angry 
parents chasing their cliildren oxer the 
border to the Gretna registration district. 
Hut since consent is no longer needed 
fixjm the age of 18 in England, the flow 
of runaways from south of the border, 
although not the considerable flow from 
the continent, should presumably stop. 

But English marriage laws are still much 
the. more restrictive. In Scotland there 
is no legal requirement as to a form of 
wordi and no restriction on the places 
where people can be married. All that is 
required, after the preliminaries, is the 
completion of a form by the officiating 
minister of a recognised church (132 arc 
recognised, plus the Jews and Quakers). 
But in England there are restrictions on 
place, and a prescribed form of words. 
Anglican marriages are supposed to take 
place in parish churches, but (at a price) 
llie couple can get a special licence from 
the Archbishop of Ganterbury to be mar¬ 
ried elsewhere. But other people must 
go to either a specially registered building 
or the registrar's office. 

This distinction can be annoying, but 
Mr Victor Goodhew, MJP, is, putting for¬ 
ward a bill to help those who find it a 
good bit more troublesome than that. His 
bill is designed to*penniir non-Anglican 
marriages of people who are very ill or 
incapacita^d to take place, say, at home 
or in a hospital. Hq was prompted to 
.produce it by the case of a seriously ill 
divorcee who could not have a civil mar- 
' riag^^ io his home. Mr Goodhew tried to 
introduce, his bill under the ten-minute 
rule last session with no ; this session 
he won a place in tpe tbp ten in |he 
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ballot, and his bill is first 6h the list this 
Friday. It has been given the once-c^er 
by the regisfrar-general's office , and the 
faculty office of the Church Of . England 
—just the same, an error in its title was 
only discovered after printing—and should 
harijly meet with any opposition. One 
cannot suppose that the demand for it is 
enormous ; but then a private member’s 
bill which deals with a small unpublicised 
hardship is always a bonus. 

Welsh students 

A Penning come 
to judgment 

The Master of the Rolls, Lord Denning, 
trod the tightrope between favouritism 
and illiberalism very neatly in his judgv 
ment on the appeal of 11 of the 14 Welsh 
students who had received three month 
prison sentences from Mr Justice Lawton 
for disrupting his court the previous week. 
The students included Miss Meinir Evans, 
daughter of the Welsh Nationalist MP, 
Mr Gwynfor Evans. I'hey had invaded 
the court as a protest against the imprison¬ 
ment of a Welsh pop singer, Mr Dafydd 
Iwan, for daubing English road signs in 
Wale.-i (although by this week Mr Iwan 
had been released and the case whose 
hearing the students caused to be sus¬ 
pended had nothing to do with either 
Mr Iwan or Welsh nationalism). Eight 
students accepted the chance given them 
to apologi.se by Mr Justice Lawtofi and 
had been fined ; the others refused. Until 
i960 there was no appeal against this 
power of a judge to sentence for con¬ 
tempt of court ; under an act passed in 
that year there is now a right to appeal 
to the Court of Appeal, 

The Court of Appeal gave the students 
favourable treatment by setting aside all 
other cases to deal with them as soon as 
possible. But Lord Denning did not accept 
any of the points raised by their counsel 
in an effort to show that the sentences 
were too heavy ; that they did not comply 
with the law restricting the imprisonment 
of people under 21 ; that under the 1967 
Criminal Justice Act they should have 
been suspended ; or the general point that 
they were simply excessive. His reason 
for recommending the students’ release 
was that the law had been vindicated by 
the sentences and that he felt the 
should, now show mercy. All 11 were 
released and bound over to keep the 
peace, : their priticiplqs did not appiiear 
to inhibit them from signing the binding 
over orders.' The Court of Appeal’s deci¬ 
sion is important because any limitation 
of a, judge^^ contempt. 

of court couia make such disruption tire^ 
somely fashionable. On the other hahd 
this power is 'Considerable^ and suc^. sen¬ 
tences can. cause their own repqrdisribnSt 
The Court of Apf^ears solu^on may have 
looked like cushy treatment for stwents, 
but was really rather neat. 
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Why it pays you 
to be creative 
about fluids 
handling 
equipment 


What’s creative about bu^g valves, pumps, meten, water 
treatment, and other fluids nandling equipment? A great 
deal, when your decision can mean greater profits for 
your conqiany — through coordination of all the factors 
involved. 

That’s why Crane helps you coordinate fluids handling 
as a creative function — in all its aspects. 

This new concept includes: design, selection, purchase, 
delivery, installation, paymoit in any currency, perform¬ 


ance, economy, and most profitable application of equip¬ 
ment. 

Be creative for maximum profits . . . with Crane fluids 
handiing... which includes single-source ordering from 
the most complete line of fluids handling equipment in 
the world. 

For prompt action, contact the Crane company or dis¬ 
tributor nearest you. Or, write to Crane Co., World 
Headquarters, at 300 Park Ave., New York, New York. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


Shift and makeshift in Rome 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


By the end of this week President Saragat 
will have got through the elaborate ritual 
of consultations that precedes the forma¬ 
tion of a new government in Italy. Some 
20 people have the right to advise him on 
the choice of a prime minister. The 
assumption at present is that he will ask 
Signor Rumor^ the outgoing Christian 
Democrat premier, to form a coalition 
government with the other parties of the 
old centre left alignment (Socialists, Social 
Democrats and Republicans). The last 
government, composed entirely of 
Christian Democrats but supported by 
the other three parties, has been in office 
since last July with the declared purpose 
of carrying on until the coalition could 
be restored. An incentive to bring in a 
stronger government came with the still 
unexplained bomb outrage in Milan last 
December. A more immediate motive is 
the fact that local elections, including 
those for the 14 newly created regions, 
are due to be held in May, or June at 
the latest. 

But these are only the external facets 
of a situation whose real substance lies 
hidden in the eternal manoeuvring for 
position between the factions in the 
Christian Democrat and the Socialist 
parties. This incessant molecular shifting 
of groups and individuals appears to be a 
biological condition of Italian politics. It 
means that any attempt to analyse or 
define the various positions is hound to be 
an ephemeral exercise. 

Last week, for instance, attention was 
concentrated on the Socialists (PSl) whose 
secretary, Signor de Martino, found 
that his composite majority was not 
unanimously willing to accept his sugges¬ 
tion that^ the party should negotiate for 
its return to a four partv government. 
Part of the majority broke away. Signor 
de Martino threatened to resign and 
finally withdrew to an ambiguous position 
in which his party is to take part in the 
negotiations, not with a view to joining 
tha^ government but merely to ascertain 
whemer “ the conditions for joining it 
exist.” A plea from Signor Nenni to 
say Yes or No without further 
discMSsion was ignored. 

This week, however, attention centres 
once more on the Christian Democrat!^ 


who are manifestly divided in their aims. 
Five representatives of this party are 
entitled to advise the president of the 
republic. They are the party secretary. 
Signor Forlani, the leaders of the deputies 
and the senators, Signor Andreotti and 
Signor Spagnolli respectively, the outgoing 
prime minister. Signor Rumor and the 
president of the senate. Signor Fanfani 
(in addition to the former premiers, 
Scelba and Pella). Each appears to have 
a different purpose and each has made 
public declarations which, like the Delphic 
oracle, require and receive diverse inter¬ 
pretations. 

The final impression is that the 
Christian Democrats are not unanimous 
in wishing to revive a four party coalition 
under Signor Rumor. At least one leader, 
Signor Andreotti (once considered a 
representative of the party’s moderate 
conservative trend) is evidently thinking 
in terms of a possible alternative in the 
shape of an all Christian Democrat 
government supported by the PSI alone. 
Signor Forlani’s main concern is that the 
Christian Democrats should not be held 
responsible for a breakdown in the negotia¬ 
tions and the consequent need to hold a 
general election two years ahead of the 
normal time. There is also in the Christian 
Democrat party a sort of inbred rivalry 
between the party secretary and parlia¬ 
mentary leaders and the prime minister 
of the day. In this case Signor Rumor 
is blamed for resigning without consulting 
the party executive. 

In view of ail these conflicts, one may 
well ask what chance has Signor Rumor 
(or any other prime minister designate) 
of forming a viable government or even 
one that could last beyond the local 
elections. To add to the uncertainty, the 
Social Democrats admit that they would 
welcome a general election ahead of 
schedule. Since they split off from the 
Socialists after the last election they are 
anxious -to discover what their strength in 
the country is. As for the Socialist party, 
its rank and file in the provinces is far 
less anxious to get back into government 
than are the leaders in Rome. At the 

C rovincial level, the Socialists have moved 
ift since the split with the Social 
Democrats last year. 



Humor, quitting. Rumour, holi roturn 

Just how serious is the apparent 
blockage of the political machine ? Two 
years ago General de Gaulle thought that 
Italy was reaching “ the hour of the 
fourth republic.” It could be nearer to 
that hour now than then. The answer 
may largely depend on the economic 
situation. This is not too reassuring. 
Banking circles are worried at the 
increased outflow of capital and the rise 
of the price index (half a point in 
January). If these should eat away the 
advantages of the wage increases obtained 
through the recent strikes, there could be 
trouble in store. 

Britain and the £EC 

Showing their first 
cards 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
How long will Britain have, once it joins 
the European community, to adapt fully 
to community policies and price levels ? 
Will this transition period be the same 
for each field of community activity—the 
customs union and the agricultural 

S Dlicy, for instance ? What rights will 
ritain have to affect decisions 
that may impose a heavy burden 
on it ? How big will the burdens 
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Nickel is sped to Falconbridge's global customers over many routes, 
continents, oceans, seas.... 


Speedy deliveries, reliable deliveries—these are the customers’ needs. 


And its own sleek ocean-going freighter, MIV Falcon, is just one innovating 
way Falconbridge shortens the time of getting nickel to world markets. 

Falconbridge—miner, smelter, refiner and international marketer of nickel— 
and the growing hub of an international group of mining and 


iAlOONBRIOGE’ 

Toronto Canada 



industrial companies, a group that produces many basic products. •®iwMee«M4g*i«cMMinwumtM m-i 





IMS Alcoa produced the first 
aluminium beer barrel. As the world'i 
leading aluminium company, we 
specialise in packaglrm Innovations. 
Today's easy-open end on beverage 
cans is another Alcoa development. 



Thie, some Alcoa 
ideas are ahead of 
their time. 


^or ImevatioM In ahmiinlum, 

oondMtof fifils 


ISM Alcoa* Duranodic** 300 finish 
brings protective beauty to 
buildings the world over. This 
revolutionary hard coating fights 
weather, the sea air and Industrial ^ 
corrosion. Shown hers, the Alitalia 
building in Rome. 

*Tridamark **Trad« Naim 



1070*0 Light van of the future, 
an Alcoa concept, makes 
revolutionary use of aluminium 
extrusions, enhancing both 
appearance and efficiency. Alcoa, 
with the world's leading aluminium 
research and design facilities, has 
figured prominently In aluminium 
development for the automotive 
industry for over 50 years. 



But then you don't 
get to be the worldb 
leading aluminium 
company waiting 
around for the perfect 
moment 


Give some thought 
to where Alcoa might 
fit In your planning, 
your future,your 
community. 


QALCOA 


Alcoa's eubaidlary is 
Alcoa of Great Britain, 

Alcoa House. DroUtwich, Worcestershire. 


Mexico Is Just an Air France jet away 

The spellbinding Mexico of Aztec pyramids, of the serpent god Quetzalcoatl, of propitiary sacrifice, stili 
alive in the heavy lidded gaze of the impassive Indian. The picturesque Mexico of Taxco, in pink baroque, 
of white cotton smocks smothered in the traditional embroidery, of the floating gardens of Xochimilco. 
Modern, the Mexico of mushrooming skyscrapers, of avarvt garde architecture, sweeping Pacific beaches 
and the carnival atmosphere of the 1970 World Cup. Now Air France offer a new service to Guadalajara 
every Wednesday and Saturday in addition to their 5 times a week service to Mexico City. Between Mexico 
and you there is aiways an Air France Jet_ 


a votre service the world over 


AIR PRANCE 
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Thcs^ questions are the heart of the 
forthcoming negotiation with the EEC. 
7 'he answers that would suit the British 
Ck»vernnnent are fairly clear. It is aiming 
for a longish transition period such as 
seven years. Ideally» however, it would 
like a i^ort period for the customs union 
(to give British manufacturers early tariff- 
free access to EEC nmrkets) and a long 
one for agriculture ; but it does not really 
expect the c-ommunity to concede that. It 
would like the full rights of membership 
from the start. And, as this week’s white 
paper showed, it fears the burdens will 
indeed be heavy unless it can negotiate 
its way out of part of them. 

Last t^hursday and Friday in Brussels 
the EEC council of ministers discussed 
—wery tentatively—the community’s 
answers. The transition period should be 
relatively short; it should probably be the 
same for each of the four applicant 
countries (among whom Denmark would 
})e happy with a very short period 
indeed). And it should be of the same 
length for all fields of activity ; a point 
emphasised especially by the French, who 
.see no reason to let Britain enter their 
industrial markets before paying the 
agricultural entrance fee. 

There was disagreement about Britain’s 
rights during the transition period. Of 
course Britain would be a “ full member " 
—^but what did that mean ? The French 
were insistent that there should be a 
balance between obligations and rights 
(which means not only the right to speak 
and vote in the council of ministers but 
also to appoint members to the commit¬ 
tees of national civil servants that play a 
key part in forming community policy). 
Some other countries reckoned it would 
be both undesirable and politically 
impractical to keep Britain half inside 
the door and half out. 

The council also discussed farming and 
finance. Some minor decisions here could 
lessen Britain’s future load. The ministers 
gave their umpteenth assurance that they 
take the problem of food surpluses 
seriously. They agreed that in future the 
community would make rolling forecasts 
for three years ahead of the cost of its 
farm policy, and might even do something 
if it became clear that they were 
being exceeded. More significantly, they 
agreed to maintain the present ceiling, 
about £120 million a year, on community 
spending to modernise agriculture ,* the 
Germans—whose Bavarian peasants are 
as big a prcblem as the much-abused 
French ones-*want to keep this highly 
sensitive affair in national hands. 

That decision, which can be reversed 
by majority vote, could mean the death 
of the Mansholt plan, and therefore ever 
gieater expenditure on soaring mountains 
of surplus butter, sugar and cheese. But it 
could also mean that each country will 
undertake its own mini-ManshoIt-*-at its 
own cost, and therefore at less cost to the 
community, and so to Britain. 

But the major decisions were no help, 
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although they arc valuable to the com¬ 
munity and a precondition to the start 
of talks with Britain. Agreeing on com¬ 
munity wine and tobacco policies at 
Italy’s insistence, on some triflmg powers 
for the European parliament at the rival 
insistences of Holland and France, and on 
various points of farm finance, the mini¬ 
sters opened the way for final acceptance 
of the financial system outlined during 
the pre-Christmas Brussels marathon. 
National contributions to the common 
fund will be fixed completely automatic¬ 
ally, under that system, from 197B ; and 
if anyone in Whitehall thinks Britain can 
negotiate a guarantee that its automatic 
share wiU not be unfair, he is not even 
whispering how. 

Nordek 

Why the Finns 
flapped 


At Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, the 
regular annual session of the Nordic 
Council this week brought together the 
political leaders of Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden only a few days 
after offidals representing those four 
countries had agreed on a draft treaty 
for the projected Nordic economic union 
(Nordek). All the four prime ministers 
have spoken fairly optimistically about 
the project. Mr Per Borten of Norway 
has even voiced the hope that his own 
country could complete parliamentary 
ratification of the treaty this spring ; he 
seems able to count on the enthusiastic 
support of the Labour opposition in Oslo. 
Sweden's new prime minister, Mr Olof 
Palme, was only marginally less buoyant, 
saying he felt 90 per cent sure that Nordek 
would come into existence. This breaking 
through of cheerfulness was in striking 
contrast with the gloom that surrounded 
the whole project at the new year. 

In December the outcome of the Hague 
summit meeting of the Six had < revived 
Danish and Norwegian interest in the 
chances of admission to the Eurc^an 
Economic Community. In turn, the Fmns 
suddenly d^ig in their heels and broke 
off the series of meetings on Nordek that 
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the, four prime ministers were holding. 
Mr Mauno Koivisto, the Finnkh prime 
minister, at first took the line that further 
Nordek talks on the political levd must 
wait until after his country’s general elec¬ 
tions, which are due next month. Thtn, 
on January 12th, he made a more specific 
stipulation. If any Scandinavian country 
entered into official negotiations^ about 
entering the European Economic Com¬ 
munity, he said, Finland would reserve 
the right to break off the Nordek talks 
altogether ; but meanwhile it would go 
along with the others in talks between 
officials. In those talks (which ended at 
Stockholm on February' 4th with the 
agreement on the draft treaty) the Finns 
proposed that, if one Nordek country 
chose to join the EEC, the others should 
be free not to apply those parts of the 
Nordek treaty that would be aflpected ; 
but they would not nece.ssarily have to 
abandon Nordek as a whole. 

In a sense, Finland was challenging 
the Danes and Norwegians to show 
whether they were serious alxmt Nordek 
or merely playing it along while they 
focused tjfieir real attention on the EEC. 
Yet Finland itself, for all its backing and 
filling, still seemed to be serious about 
Nordek. What Mr Koivisto must have in 
mind, naturally enough, is the need to 
show the Russians (and the communists 
in hi.s own coalition government) that 
Nordek is not just a device for drawing all 
Scandinavia and even Finland into the 
EEC’s orbit ; and the need to ensure that, 
in pursuing Nordek and thus risking Soviet 
hostility, he is not just charing a boojuin. 

Meanwhile, the draft now agreed 
indicates that most of the problems that 
emerged in last year’s negotiations have 
l)een resolved. It Is proposed that a cus¬ 
toms union with a common external tariff 
will be brought into being by 1974, 
although duties on certain items will not 
be affected for ten or 15 years while 
those on imports of iron and steel (which 
now enter Norway and Denmark duty¬ 
free) will not be harmonised unless it is so 
decided later. Norway and Finland will 
be compensated for the impact of Nordek 
on their agriculture. TTjree common funds 
will be created, for agriculture, fisheries 
and general development, their combined 
resources amounting to £35 hiillion a 
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year ; Sweden will contribute almost half 
of this. It is all a great advanos on the 
inconiplete text that was product last 
July. Tlie mini.sters and parliamentarians 
gathered at Reykjavik: this week should 
have no difficulty in voicing a general 
approval of the new draft. But it looks 
as if there will still be some trouble over 
the final wording of tfic clauses in the 
treaty concerning the ]:Mssibility of one 
or more of the parties joining the EEC. 

Arabs 

Front line 
whirlpools 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 

Cairo 

Five countries attended the Arabs’ second 
front-line conference last weekend. 'Ihree 
of them—^Jordan, Syria and Eg\pt^—are 
indisputably front-line. Lebanon, though 
in the front-line, did not attend ; it has 
been officially classified as a “ support 
not a “ confrontation *' country, Tllic 
Palestine Liberation Organisation was not 
invited. Iraq, which qualifies by virtue of 
its division in Jordan, kept everyone in 
suspense until the last minute when it 
sent its deputy prime minister, General 
Anitiiash. Sudan was there, though 
geographically only a “ support country. 
Libya was not ; an absence that M. 
Pompidou must be grateful for. 

Of the five countries that went to the 
conference, Egypt and Sudan are formally 
linked by the newly emerging tripartite 
alliance (Libya being the missing third). 
Relations between Egypt and Jordan are 
also good because of their Unequivocal 
acceptance of the Security Council resolu¬ 
tion of November, 1967. Iraq and Syria, 
l>oth militants, arc not strong enough 
when united, let alone when in conflict, 


to form a pressure group for all-out war. 
Thus the confrontation summit had its 
peaceful face—one possible reason why 
the PLO did not press for admission. 

The weakness of the Jordanian-Syrian 
ea&teni front against Israel is of great con¬ 
cern to Cairo because it allows the Israelis 
to concentrate their forces on the Suez 
Canal, The Egyptians are torn between 
believing that nothing good can come out 
of the Arab east—enthusiasm for Arab 
unity is down to an irreducible minimum 
—and believing that some kind of alliance 
is better than none at all. At the confer¬ 
ence itself relations between the Iraqis and 
Syrians were good. But in Damascus the 
Baath regional command, whose secretary 
is Salah Jedid, issued a maliciously timed 
attack on the Iraqis for ** failing in their 
military obligations on the eastern front.*’ 

According to some reports, the Iraqis 
were piqued because Baghdad was turned 
down as the venue for the conference. A 
more likely reason was the trouble at 
home : plots, troops on the Iranian 
border, the Kurdish settlement not yet 
tied up. Cairo is always much more 
patient about such problems, just as it is 
about Lebanon’s, than is Damascus. Of 
Syrians it is often said that they are 
ready to fight to the last Egyptian. 

The conference was expected to discuss 
relations with America and it did. The 
final communique contains a threat to 
American interests in the Middle East 
wiiich, though routine, is the first such to 
bear King Hussein’s signature. Jordan is 
the only pm-western member of the con¬ 
frontation countries and it is possible that 
King Hussein’s early arrival in Cairo was 
to work on this. The Beirut newspaper 
rOrient, always nervous about a renewal 
of Arab infighting, suggests that the 
threat is aimed less at America itself than 
at the pro-American Arab states, princi¬ 
pally Saudi Arabia. President Nasser is 




tired of being accused of p^ce-mangdring 
by countries out of. the firing range. 

On the second day of die three-day 
conference Israeli planes raided Inshas 
and Helwaii near Cairo, causing about 96 
casualties: The day - before, diplomatic 
sources in Washington were reported by 
the New York Times as saying that Israel 
is almost certainly going to get 95 extra 
Phantoms and 80 or so Skyhawks. It was 
almost as if Israel and America were 
writing President Nasser’s message for 
him. The Arabs forgive their governments 
for failing to protect them to the extent 
they see America arming the enemy. 

How anti-American does Egypt want to 
be ? Not nearly enough .for Arab revolu¬ 
tionaries. But the threat to American 
interests would be much stronger if it 
came from all Arab states rather than 
from one group. President Nasser risks the 
hostility of the revolutionaries if he moves 
too slowly ; he risks the success of his 
manoeuvre if he moves too fast. Dr Zay- 
yat’s ansvyer to journalists jn New York 
who asked about his government’s reac¬ 
tions to the Rogers proposals shows that 
door is still open. The simultaneous visit 
of a PLO delegation to Moscow—their 
first—show.s that that door is open top. 

Steering between politica'l whirlpools left 
little time for purely military matters. But 
the increasing frequency and depth of 
Israeli air-raids put anti-aircraft defence 
high on the agenda. A usually well- 
informed Lebanese journalist in Cairo says 
that military spending is to be air minded 
from now on : aircraft, radar, anti-aircraft 
missiles. Jordan has the promise of Egypt’s 
good offices to obtain fighter aircraft 
for it from Russia. Rumours about a 
Russian air umbrella over Cairo and 
about Russian volunteer pilots cannot 
be checked. But the story that originally 
appeared in the Beirut paper Le Jour 
about a great Russian arms lift to Cairo 
begins to look like a plant ; very little 
extra air traffic has been reported. 

Vietnam 

After the holiday 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 
Towards the end of the Tet holiday last 
weekend some inhabitants Pf Go Vap and 
Thu Due, two districts of Gia Dinh pro¬ 
vince right on Saigon’s doorstep, began 
leaving their homes because they thought 
the Vietcong had infiltrated the neigh¬ 
bourhood. There was talk of Vietcong 
tracts warning people to move away from 
government buildings and posts, although 
no one had actually seen one. It turned 
out too that no one had seen any Vict- 
rong because there were none to be seen. 

How the panic started is still not clear, 
l>ut it certainly showed how alive the 
memory of the 1968 Vietcong Tet offen¬ 
sive is for the Vietnamese. People were 
definitely nervous, although both the 
general military opinion and common 
sense agreed tliat , another Tet attack 
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Nwrvousness about Ter means more identity checks 


very unlikely. The goveriinient also had to economy of force that is essential in a 

keep most of its troop.s on the alert. protiacted war. Cosily head-on attacks 

T hus just hy doing nothing the com- will he replaced by subtler method.s 

mimists were able to make it a less than making much use of sappers. Sapper units 

perfect holiday. 1'be (question is h<3W much have l)een increasingly used since the end 
longer they can continue to lie relatively of 1968 when the communist high coni- 
ijuiet without huiting themselves. I'lie mand ordered the formation of sapper 

experts who believe that the Vietcong units at every military level from regiment 

organisation is now critically weak argue dowii to company. 

that the coinrminists must soon launch '[‘he communists are certainly luiilding 
a number of dramatic attacks against up their capability for a period of intensi- 
sclected local targets in order to offset fied war in almost all parts of the country, 

this feebleness. Otherwise their hold over The Americans judge that North 

the population will go on being eroded Vietnamese activity m the A Shau valley, 
while the government presence in the the ba.se for attacks on northern I corps, 
countryside is strengthened. Eventually could mean action at any time from 

this would mean that even in areas like March on. Ihe main-force units along 
the Mekong delta the Vietcong soldiers tlie Clamhodian and Laotian borders have 
would be cut off completely from the all had time to re-equip and retrain. The 

people, their .source of recruits and food, recent discovery of a very large arms 

and become in effect a foreign armv cache in Long Khanh province, north 

hiding in the hu.sh. cast of Saigon, sugge.sts tlrat the com- 

The nuh of this theory is that the munists both still want to, and can, pre- 
Vietcong are lo.sing their ability to wage ]>are for big actions away from the 
“ protracted war " rather rapidly and that borders in spite of the vigorous American 
nothing .short of large conventional attacks surveillance of their .supply routes, 
to weaken the government forces can win I’he two nests of North Vietname.se 

them a breathing space Not everyone here regulars now in the delta, one in the 

accept!v this apprai.sal. Ftjr one thing, the seven mountains on the Cambodian 
government’s expansion of military control border and the other around the U Minh 
over the villages has not yet in most places forest, have already drawn regular South 
created an entirely. Vietcong-proof barrier Vietnamese troops, away fi^om otlier delta 
arcumd the peasants. Nor is there any province.-i. In some places, therefore, the 
sign that the communist leaders think conimuni.<its have both a capability and an 
that “ protracted warfare *’ may .soon he opportunity. Their time to use it is in the 

beyond their means, in spite of all the next two or more months while the dry 

evidence of often acute difficultie.s at lower weather holds in the south and the had 

levels. With all the uncertainties involved weather, which hampers air .support, 

for the government side in the withdrawal u)ntinue.s in tlie north, 

of American troops, it is too early to say Tlie South Vietname.sc, from President 
that the communists have lost the Thieu downwards, arc saying tliat some 

resilience which they liave often shown govcrninent setbacks are Ui be expected 
m the past, during Vietnamisation but will in no way 

If the latter view of the situation is be decisive., Unle.ss, however, the most 
conect, the communists* military actions optimistic reading of the situation is 

in the next one to three months will be correct, the sawne very likely huJlds true 

taken in accordance with the doctrine of for the communists as well 


Laos 

No rest for the 
see-saw 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 
The shape of things to come in Laos can 
be seen in North Vietnam’s rejection last 
weekend of Prince Souvanna Phouma’s 
proposal to neutralise the Plain of Jars. 
Last summer the Laotian governments 
“ .secret army of Meo tribesmen took the 
plain, which had been held for five years 
by the Pathet Lao and the North Viet¬ 
namese ; .some of the heaviest American 
bombing in the history of the Laotian war 
paved the way for this unexpected 
victory'. But during the winter the com¬ 
munist forces have been strengthened by 
the North Vietnamese 312th division, and 
now Prince Souvanna Phouma's govern¬ 
ment has apparently accepted American 
advice to withdraw from the plain. For 
the past week an evacuation of civilians 
has been under way. 

The fact that the Laotian government 
is now on the defensive is reason enough 
for North Vietnam to di.smiss the neutral¬ 
isation proposal. But it has other and 
more [K>wcrful reasons. Its main quarrel 
with the prince is that he has given 
the United States a free hand to bomb 
and otherwise harass its supply system 
into South Vietnam, which runs through 
south-eastern Laos. 

The aim of the North Vietname.se now 
seems to he to put as much pres.sure on 
the prince as they can without causing 
a major international crisis, and to demand 
an end to the bombing of their supply 
routes as the price of any negotiation.^. 
Their weapon has been the communist- 
led Pathet Lao which, with North Viet¬ 
namese help, has carved out a " liberated 
area ” in Sam Neua and Xieng Khouang. 
More recently the Pathet Lao has 
claimed the support of all the so-called 
neutralists, once led by Souvanna Phouma 
but now .split into pro-government and 
pro-Pathet Lao factions. 

It was believed in Vientiane last .spring, 
when the communist dry-season offensive 
was at its height, that this new Pathet Lao 
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claim was designed to prepare the way 
for an attempt to bring all the a«eas once 
controlled by neutralist forces info the 
communist fold. An attack on the pro- 
government neutralist headquarters at 
Vang Vieng, north of Vientiane, was 
thought possible. If the communists did 
Ian this, however, they were frustrated 
y the Meo’s counter-attack in the 
summer. But if the communists now want 
to renew the squeeze on Prince Souvanna 
Phoun)a—let alone give substance to their 
claim of neutralist support—they need to 
re-establish their freedom of movement 
through and around the Plain of Jars. 

I'his sec-saw movement of the war h 
nothing new in Laos, but the dips have 
l)Ccome more pronounced over the past 
18 months. The government’s forces, 
helped by increa.sing American air power, 
have pushed farther into Pathct Lao terri¬ 
tory and been answered by communist 
counter-thrusts that have in turn gone 
deeper into once peaceful government- 
held areas. It was clearly in Prince 
^uvanna Phouma’s interest to try to stop 
his turn for a down-ride on the see-saw 
by neutralising the Plain of Jars. He can 
hardly have believed that North Vietnam 
would welcome the idea. 

India 

The judges clash 
with parliament 

FROM OUR INDIA CORflESPONDENT 
India’s supreme court this week struck 
down as unconstitutional the bank 
nationalisation law of last August. But the 
judgment was not as devastating as first 
report.s made it. It appeared that the 
court's objection was that tlie law dis¬ 
criminated against the 14 major banks 
taken over, as compared with the 52 
.spialler Indian-owned banks, and all the 
15 foreign ones, left untouched. But closer 
reading shows that the objection was to 
discriinination against the owners of the 
14 banks, who were prohibited from 
engaging in banking in future while 
others were free to continue and even to 
start new banks. This autlmritative inter¬ 
pretation was specially broadcast over a 
nationwide hookup late on Wednesday 
evening by the permanent secretary of 
the law ministry, to allay misgivings that 
the act struck down by the court could be 
put back on the statute book only by 
nationalising all banks. 

Tbe cabinet was due on Thursday 
afternoon to decide how to meet the 
court’s abjections about discrimination 
and* unfair compensation. The plan 
believed to be in view would have the 
government acquire the shares of the 14 
blanks at better than market value, as 
was done when the Imperial Bank, now 
the State Bank, wa> nationalised in 1955. 
In any case Tuesday's judgment recog¬ 
nised that parliament is competent to 
make ipeasonable classifications” with- 
out to the principle of equality 

befoiCISie''Ijaw. In other words, Mrs 


Gandhi will be save bank nationa¬ 

lisation without' getting into difficulties 
.with foreign inveators to wh^ she had 
promised immunity for foreign banks. 

Poi^tically, Mrs Gandhi stands to gain 
fmm the verdict. A new ^ionalisation 
bill will give her the occasion to rally par¬ 
liament, barring the Swatantra party and 
the Jan Sangh, behind her. In longer pers¬ 
pective, however, the judgment warrants 
concern. It is bound to give a fillip to 
demands for changes in the basic concept 
of fundamental rights. The verdict specifi¬ 
cally reverses the view, taken by the court 
since 1951, that any law curtailing funda¬ 
mental rights (which include the i^ight to 
.property) should >be judged in the con¬ 
text of wider social objectives. To the 
conservative Hindustan Times, fundamen¬ 
tal rights have thus been '’amplified and 
entrenched.” But this is not how left¬ 
wingers see it, the more so since the court 
has held that compensation is a matter in 
w‘hich parliament’s wishes need not be 
regarded as conclusive. 

On top of another recent judgment 
circumscribing parliament's authority to 
make any changes in the fundamental 
rights, this will strengthen demands for 
revision, of the constitution. A campaign 
is already under way to redefine the right 
to property. Mrs Gandhi and her col¬ 
leagues have been carefully noncommittal 
about this. They may now come under 
greater pressure. 

Some reaction to first reports of the 
court's verdict was hostile to the court 
itself. The left-wing daily Patriot said 
that judicial supremacy would have to be 
denied if the supreme court used its posi¬ 
tion “ to invalidate progress towards 
economic democracy.*' 

Germany 

Who's cutting 
whom down to size? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
The current row—'it is unlikely to be 
the last—between the irreverent govern¬ 
ment spokesman, Conrad Ahlers, and 
the anxiously nationalist Springer press 
is to be aired in the Bundestag next 
week. The chancelloi' himself will 
probably deal with the awkward questions 
expected from the conservative opposition. 
Herr Brandt has already defended Herr 
Ahlers in a newspaper interview. He has 
also advised him in private to watch his 
step. 

This is one of those chicken-or-egg 
controversies, with each side taking the 
other much too seriously. Yet Germans are 
to be excused for shying at the merest 
peep of the trappings of excessive po^, 
particularly of power in the multifarious 
world of information. Many of them 
suspect that Herr Springer may grow 
into a dangerously over-migbty citizen. 

In the middle of January Hans-Jiiigcn 
Wischnewski, the Sc^al Dmocrats* busi¬ 
ness manager, who works closely with 
Herr Brandt, the party chaihfnan, accused 



Mo fooi Willy Brandt^ust FaseNng fooling 


Axel Springer in the trade union fede¬ 
ration’s weekly Welt (ter Arbeit of instS- 
gating his corps of writers to disparage 
the government against their own 
friendlier judgment. Herr Wischnewski 
was thinking particularly of the Springer 
newspapers' notably concerted objection 
to the chancellor’s approaches to Mos¬ 
cow, Warsaw, and east Berlin. 

On January 31st the home news 
editor of Die Welt (the pride though not 
the chief moneymaker of Herr Springer’s 
stable) complained loosely of increasing 
government pressure on Bonn journalists. 
They were, he alleged, subject to reproach 
and even threats should they ask 
embarrassing questions or write adverse 
criticism. And he wrote darkly, and rather 
naively, of “ lists ” on which individual 
journalists’ attitudes were recorded. On 
February 2nd Herr Springer's wayward 
filly, Bild-Zeitunj^ (a tabloid with a 
national circulation of over 4 million) 
published, nasty-like, a compilation of 
derogatory remarks about Herr Brandt 
culled from back numbers of Der Spiegel, 
the weekly of which Herr Ahlers was 
once assistant editor and in whose service 
he landed in prison in 1962 without trial 
for having allegedly betrayed military 
secrets. 

All ibis was too much for the impulsive 
Herr Ahlers, From the Bonn studio of 
Radio Bremen he let fly the same day 
at the Springer press in general and above 
all at Bild-Zeitung, which is defter at sex 
and astrology than at pdlitics. ” It’s 
a press,” Herr Ahlers objected, "that 
falsifies news and conducts polemics of a 
kind irreconcilable with what we under¬ 
stand in article five of the federal con¬ 
stitution as being every citizen’s right to 
express his opinion fr^y.” Herr Ahlers 
added that he was now of a mind that 
the student demonstrations against Herr 
Springer’s publications two years ago, 
though he did hot approve at the time 
of the methods used, had been justified 
by subsequem developments. Of course, 
Franz-Josef Strauss, who engfinecred Herr 
A'hler’s arrest in 1962 and is on good 
terms with the editor of Bild~Zeitung was 
not alow to butt in. The government 
spokesman, Herr Strauss declared, had 
invited " anti-democratic elements to 
commit incendiarism and violence against 
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These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

500,000 Depositary Shares 

Omron Tateisi Electronics Co. 

(Tateisi Denki Kabushiki Kaisha) 

REPRESENTING 

2,500,000 Shares of Common Stock 

(par value SO Japanese yen per share) 



Hill Samuel &, Co. Limited 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Julius Baer International 

Limited 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Bank of I^ndon Sc South America 

Limited 

Banque Lambert S.C.S. 


Andresens Bank A/S 


L A/S Bache Sc Co. 

Incorporated 

Bank Mees Sc Hope N.V. 


Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Louis-Dreyfus & Cie 

Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neuflire, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 

Banque de Suez et de P Union des Mines Banque de P Union Europ^enne Industrieile et Financi^re 

Banque de PUnion Parlsienne-C.F.C.B. Baring Brothers & Co., Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 

Limited 

Gunnar Bohn & Co. A/S Burkhardt & Co. Burnham and Company Charterhouse Japhet & Thomasson 

Limited 

Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse Commerzbank Credit Commercial de France Credit Lyonnais 
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anybody whom die government might 
choose to proscribe.'* 

Next morning, the edhor of 
Herr Heibert Kremp, claimed to have dis¬ 
covered “ the gravest official attack 
against a German newspaper since Nazi 
days.** Herr Kremp*s demand for evidence 
of falsification has been seconded by the 
Geiman press council and by Herr Scheel, 
the foreign minister. Herr Ahlen has 
since come down a peg or two. He has 
publicly cleared Herr Springer's men in 
mnn of his diarges. He has also qualified 
his seeiriing approval of window-smashing. 
But he stiFl maintains he has evident of 
tampering with the news, and says he 
intends to produce it when, and to whom, 
he thinks fit. In his turn, the editor of Die 
Welt insists that he has the word of 15 
journalists working in Bonn for other 
than Springer new^apers that the federal 
press office keeps a list, or lists, on which 
details about journalists are noted. But 
as likely as not similar, if not the very 
same, llists were there during the Christian 
Democrats' long reign. 

As Herr Brandt remarks in this week’s 
issue of VorwdrU, the wrangle at least 
testifies to a healthy general interest in 
preserving free expression of opinion. 
While disowning any ambition to change 
the existing law as it affects the press, 
Herr Brandt writes of “problems” that 
should be tackled. He mentions that of 
establishing the right of journalists to 
have a say in their newspaper’s political 
line, and, with the Springer press 
obviously in mind, that of “ economic 
concentration.” Herr Springer will prick 
up his ears at that. His proclaimed self¬ 
limitations are not wholly convincing. 
And his heart is still set on getting a 
foothold in television (see page 72). The 
golden prospects of the audio-visual tape 
market particularly interest him. 

France 

Communists in a 
blind alley 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
“ When a socialist country, at the height 
of a miners* strike in Asturias, sends coal 
to Franco which helps him to break the 
strike, when a socialist country, having 
divided the party of Manolis Glezos, 
builds power stations for his executioners, 
the Greek fascists—one does not damage 
proletarian internationalism and feed anti- 
Soviet feelings by describing these things, 
but by doing them. Or by keeping silent.” 
At this stage, the audience started booing. 
For the public in the hall at Nanterre 
was made up of the faithful and they 
were unused to such language. And when, 
a few moments later, Roger Garandy left 
the rostrum, it was in a stony silence. He 
was the only speaker at the 19th congress 
of the French communist party not to gel 
any applause. 

The French communists have not 
hitherto been in the habit of allowing 



OmtmjKly aptaka— th§ t/fenet dH^^ring 

“ culprits ” to defend themselves. But too 
much should not be made of the case 
of M. Garaudy. It is simply the exception 
that proves the rule. And even the 
handling of the Garaudy affair shows that 
the French Communist party has not got 
rid of its neo-stalinist habits. Not one of 
the 950 delegates dared to come to 
M. Garaudy's rescue. The case of the 
accused, as he himself pointed out, had 
been prejudged. 

If the Garaudy affair was a pointer to 
the future, nothing else at this congress 
foreshadowed any change in methods or 
policy. True, the party now has a new 
leader. The 49-year-old Georges Marchais 
was appointed deputy general secretary. 
In view of the serious illness of M. 
Waldeck Rochet, he thus becomes acting 
l)Oss and heir apparent. M. Marchais 
began as an engineering worker. Rather 
unusually for a communist of his age, he 
has no resistance record. He is essentially 
a man of the party apparatus. Picked by 
Thorez himself, he served in different 
posts and has lately held the key job of 
.secretary for organisation. But he is not 
a radical reformer. He has the reputation 
of being a hard-liner and a narrow-minded 
one at that. The only other important 
change, besides the inevitable exclusion of 
M. Garaudy from all his posts, is the 
nomination of Etienne Faion, the editor 
of UHumanit^, to the party secretariat. 
He, however, is an old timer with a 
conservative bias. 

Much of the debate on the Garaudy 
case was taken up with a discussion of the 
new role of the professional intelligentsia 
and a condemnation of M. Garaudy's 
terminology. But behind the theoretical 
debate theie was a practical issue. A few 
years ago, an Italian “heretic,” Lucio 
Magri, whose ideas have dearly inspired 
M. Garaudy, argued that in the new social 
make-up, the traditional aQies of the 
Cfemmunists-^n the case of iFmace, thi^ 
Socialists and the Radicals—^ 
be partners in the radical tiankfbnnation, 
of sodety. Implicit in his analysis was 


the conclusion that, unless the party 
revises its strategy in keeping with social 
developments, it will not be able to act 
in a revolutionary way. 

But why should the neo-stalinist French 
leaders bother about any rethinking when 
they can survive without it ? Their new 
programme is the twin of the old one 
and it is difficult to realise that the party 
has suffered two major crises in the 
interval. M. Marchais managed to get 
away with a bare mention of Czechodo- 
vakia and to solve his domestic problems 
by repeating the old slogan about the 
electoral alliance with the Socialist party 
and “other democratic forces.” To his 
critics, M. Marchais can reply that the 
party has issued more than 400,000 cards. 
Allowing for those which are not picked 
up, the real membership of the party can 
be estimated at between 300,000 and 
350,000, This is much less than just after 
the war, but slightly more than a few 
years ago and incomparably more than 
the membership of any. other French 
party. In electoral terms, too, the Com¬ 
munist party remains the second party in 
France after the governing gaullists, and 
by far the largest on the French left. If 
the purpose of a party is self-perpetuation, 
the French Communist party is doing 
quite well. 

But if its purpose is to gain power or 
even simply to get a share of it| then it is 
in a blind alley. The crisis of |uy, 1968, 
revealed that, in its PfC^nt fha^, it is 
unable to lead a revolution. But this has 
not made it any bettei^ e^impied for the 
parliamentary pme, It is sull too strong 
and too monolithic for comfort of its 
potential spcial-deinocratic partners. The 
long-term qu^ioti is whether the big 
ooinmunist patties of France and Italy 
can be integrated into their respective 
systems. But sucm questions are not 
necessarily answered all at once. In the 
meantime, the FrencK Communist party 
can continue its ambiguous performance 
as an outsider within dv syetert^—until the 
next crisis;' 
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Communist Affairs 


China is a chessboard again 


Peking has got an economic policy at 
last. After nearly four years in which 
the economy had all it could do just to 
survive the cultural revolution, China*> 
leaders liave (IcrifJed ihat now is the time 
to take hold and move forward again. 
They made thfhc intentions clear in this 
month’s issue of the party magazine, Hcd 
Fla If. 'J'wo articles on industry and agricul¬ 
ture pounded home the theme that the 
era of economic .inarchy is over ; Peking 
is resuming command. 

J'lie language of both articles was 
inaoist and revolutitmary. lint while 
denouncing the revisionis-t heresies of the 
deposed head of state, Jau Shuo-chi, and 
a tlLsgraced economist, Sun Yeh-fang, the 
articles put forward an economic jiro- 
gramme that neither lau nor Sun would 
find fault with. 7 'he c(»re of llie policy 
is the restoration of a strong central 
economic autliority in Peking ; yet this 
was also the crux of the economic recovery 
plan led by Liu Shao-chi after the disas¬ 
trous experiment with decentral i.sat ion in 
the gi'eat leap forward. Mao, on the 
Other hand, while conceding the need 
for some central control, has always been 
soft on local initiative. So in this 
important respect, Urday's new economic 
policv can he considered a retreat from 
inaoist radicalism to the ortliodox com¬ 
munist form of administration advocated 


by Liu Shao-chi. 

This eniphasi.s on obeying the centre 
may mean that Peking is preparing to 
embark on its long-delayed third five year 
plan. Local newspapers have been talking 
about plans for some months now—a five 
year plan in Yunnan, a seven year 
plan in Anhwei, a tliree year plan In 
flunan. The only central plan that 
has been mentioned is the 12-year agricul¬ 
tural programme which Mao first intro¬ 
duced in and whose radical targets 

have still to be met. Hut local authorities 
have now been warned that they must 
fit their own plans into the state's “ urrified 
plan ” or risk lapsing into anarchy. And 
out of the cupboard has come the old 
.slogan, “ the whole country is a single 
chessboard," which was coined in 
to signify that the central planners were 
taking over again after local initiative 
had gone wild in the great leap. 

In still another way, tlie new pro- 
giamme repiesents a return to “ levis- 
ioiiist *' j)jc-cultural rexoliitionarv j)olicies. 
In agricultiiic, said Red it is impera¬ 

tive to atiheie to the “ tliice-level ow'nei- 
.ship s\steni " of the people's com¬ 

munes Tins .sound.s levolutionary indeed. 
Hut actually the three-IevcI ownersliip 
system was adojrted in ipfio a.s part of the 
retreat from the oiiginal commune plan. 
Under three-level ownership, the main 


agricultural production unit is not the 
giant 5,000-family commune, but the 25- 
faniily production team. In what appeared 
to be a rebuke to impatient radicals, Red 
Flag insisted that Mao’s original com¬ 
munes w'ere not about to be resurrected : 
“ We cannot and should not attempt to 
pass this stage in a Jiurry." 

China’s radical left is rebuffed again 
in the new industrial policy outlined in 
Red Flag. The article attacks Sun Yeh- 
fang for “ putting profits in command ” 
and arguing that economic enterprrises 
should be judged by their profitability. 
But the real threat to China's econonric 
development today, the article suggests, 
comes not from Sun-like rightis-ls but from 
officials who neglect cost accounting 
altogether. Even a socialist country 
depends on profits, Red Flag warned, and 
China depends on receipts from state- 
owned enterprises to the tune of qo per 
cent of government income. So wliat 
economic officials .should be doing today 
is practising w'hat Sun Yeh-fang j)reaches 
—more cost accounting, belter manage¬ 
ment and increased productivity—^but all 
in the name of Mao. 

There are limits, Red Flag conceded, 
even to thi.s disguised application of the 
profit standard. Certain sectors of the 
economy cannot be expected to make a 
profit ; these include the national defence 
industries and the s>rnall-scale agricultural- 
siqjporl industries which all local authori¬ 
ties have recently been urged to under¬ 
take in the interests of local self-reliance 
and preparation for war. Red Flag does 
not imply that this maoist drive will lie 
ended. But the extent of local economic 
power—and the level of acceptable local 
losses—^will clearly be restricted by the 
imposition of firmer central control. 

The new economic policy is intended 
mainly as a corrective to the leftist 
excesses of the past few years and the 
obsession with revolutionary politics. But 
the leadership is also extremely concerned 
about the enemy on the right in the 
form of capitalist forces which weic 
released during the cultural revolution 
and continue to undermine the collective 
economy. 

A third article in Red Flag described 
how country cap^italists operate: they 
induce people to give up work on the 
collective for individual farming atid com¬ 
mercial activities ; they encourage people 
to “ divide all and eat all ” leaving nothing 
of the harvest for socialist accumulation ; 
they tempt people with material incen¬ 
tives ; they indulge in conuption, 
embezzlement and speculation. Another 
a.spect of this rightist behaviour is the 
resurgence of traditional, or “feudal,” 
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habits; extravagant eating and drinking, 
elaborate marriages and funerals, a 
strengthening of clan ties and a return 
to fatalistic attitudes such as “ depending 
on heaven for making a living.” 

Red Flajf does not provide a remedy 
for all this except to denounce the “ vulgar 
liberal ” fear of offending people and to 
reaffirm the necessity for continual class 
struggle. But here Peking faces the same 
problem it has in coping with the leftists 
—the absence of a well-oiled party 
rriachine. On the local level this means 
that discipline is extremely difficult to 
enforce. On the national level it, may 
mean that the new economic policy will 
fail for lack of an administration to carry 
it out. 

China’s central economic organs were 
decimated by the cultural revolution. One 
third of the top economic officials appear 
to have been purged and only a quarter 
are known to be carrying out their jobs. 
Tlie hardest hit of all were the planning 
bodies which are assumed to have ceased 
functioning entirely. If the economic 
ministrie.s have been quietly reconstructed 
in the past few months, it may he possible 
for Peking to reassert central i.scd control 
over the economy and actually to start 
planning again. But if. the central admini¬ 
stration is in the same state as the local 
party structure—that is, only very slowly 
beginning to re-establish itself—then the 
new economic programme will have tf) 
be read, for the time being at least, as 
a pious hope. 

Two Germanies 

Ulbricht has 
a go 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Heir Ulbricht had a stab on Thursday 
at scrambling out of the corner he had 
painted himself int^). He invited Herr 
Willy Brandt to turn up in east Berlin 
on February iqtli or 26th to talk about 
relations between the two Germanies. 
This sign of activT life was overdue, 
although it still came as something of 
a surprise. East German diplomacy was 
plainly in trouble. 

Last weekend the first west German 
official negotiator to visit Poland since the 
war left Warsaw after two days of talks. 
Not surprisingly, Herr Duckwitz did not 
take any agreement Ixick to Bonn. But it 
was agreed that German-Polish talks 
should be resumed in the middle of next 
month—and that was something. 

Herr Duckwitz’s mission, in fact, left 
Herr Ulliiiclit in a delicate position. On 
the one hand, Herr Ulhriclu ha.s regarded 
any serious fraternisation between Bonn 
and his allies in Moscow and Warsaw as 
a threat to his own position. But if any 
real rapprochement is in the offing, he 
cannot afford to he excluded. The situ¬ 
ation, as seen from east Berlin, is further 
complicated by the presence of Herr Egon 



Duckwitz (right): probing thg Polos 

Bahr in Moscow discussing a treaty on 
the mutual renunciation of force. 

Herr Ulbricht may have been per¬ 
suaded by the Russians to adopt a rather 
less intransigent posture, but even so he 
cannot retreat from his demand for full 
international recognition without loss of 
face. At a recent press conference, he 
claimed that the Soviet block’s views on 
west Germany had been co-ordinated at 
a meeting of party and state leaders in 
Moscow last December, and that there 
was no disagreement. But the fact remains 
that the assessments of Bonn in the com¬ 
munique is.sued after the Moscow meeting 
and in other European communist capitals 
tended to be less harsh than those issuing 
from east Berlin. As the east German 
paper Neues Deutschland was firing an¬ 
other editorial broadside at Willy Brandt 
the other day, Mr Janos Kadar, the Hun¬ 
garian leader, just liack from a visit to east 
Germany, indicated that he was con¬ 
vinced of Bonn’s good intentions. 

It was known from the beginning that 
Poland would insi.st on a full and fonnal 
recognition by Bonn of its western fron¬ 
tiers without waiting for a final peace 
treaty. Any further issues between the 
two countries are, as a Polish minister 
recently explained, “a matter for .settle¬ 
ment step by step.” What Poland is also 
after is improved economic exchanges 
with west Germany, one of its principal 
non-communist trading partners, coupled 
with credits and technical assistance. In 
the past this aim used to anger Herr 
Ulbricht. But if Russia has decided to 
improve its relations with Bonn—and this 
is still very uncertain—neither east Berlin 
nor Warsaw can afford to be left out. 


Russia 

Vodka is mother's 
milk to them 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

A determined new campaign against the 
perennial Ru.ssian problem of drunkenness 
is getting under way in the Soviet Union. 
At the end of last month it was announced 
that in the Moscow area the sale of 


strong drink would be banned at shops 
and kiosk.s near factories, institutes and 
public places ; the sale of wine and spirits 
would be restricted to .special shop.s 
between the hours of 11 am and B pm. 
Pre.sumahly similar restrictions will he 
gradually introduced in other big cities. 

Measures to cut down drunkenness are 
pari of a wide-ranging campaign to get 
more work out of Ru.ssian factory workers. 
The impetus behind the campaign 
probably comes from the strictures on 
absenteeism and the general failure of 
work discipline which Mr Brezhnev is 
reported to have made to the central 
committee in a .speech on the economy 
last December. Since then the press has 
begun to attack alcoholism more force¬ 
fully. The Litcraturnaya Gazeta has called 
it a “ terrible neglected illness ” and lias 
exprc.ssed its dismay at the number of 
drunk schoolchildren seen in the streets. 

T'he situation is certainly serious. In 
iqbc), about 4 million people had to go to 
sobering-up stations. ( 3 f these, 100,000 
wcMC 18 or younger and the >oungest was 
a 12-year-old .srhoollKjy. In Moscow, 
besides the sobering-up stations, there are 
i() ho.spjtals which take in drunkards day 
and night, and 26 casualty stations for 
dninkards only. Seventy per cent of the 
LMuergency calls made in Mo.scow from 
factories and workshops are on behalf of 
people wlio have injured themselves by 
w'orking while drunk ; 90 per cent of 
groundless ah.sences from work are due to 
drunkenness and f)0 per cent of all crimes 
are committed by people who are drunk. 
Moderation is not encouraged by the habit 
of .sealing vodka bottles with aluminium 
foil ; this means that once a bottle has 
been opened, it cannot he properly stopped 
up again, so the vo<Jka has to he drunk 
at once before it evaporates. 

A number of widely differing proposals 
for dealing with alcoholism have been put 
forward in the newspapers. About half 
the articles advocate a total ban on the 
sale of v^odka for two to three years. The 
rest support various restrictive measures, 
such as the sale of vodka by a card system 
and the prohibition of the sale of vodka 
during weekends and public holidays. 
Some propose that the price of vodka 
(now 24 shillings for a J-litre bottle) should 
he sharj)ly raised. A number of sociologists 
on the other hand have suggested that if 
the price were considerably reduced, the 
same effect would he achieved. There has 
even been talk of selling vodka to women 
only ; this surprising idea is being taken 
quite seriously. 

Since a number of restrictive 

measures against alcoholism have been 
taken hut clearly to little effect. 
T’emporary “ dry laws ” are regularly 
introduced in farming areas during 
harvest time. But according to eyc- 
witnesse.s, illegal home-stilling compensates 
for the lack of vodka and in cases where 
the local authorities are sufficiently active 
to make this too risky (home-stillcrs can 
he sentenced to up to three years’ imprison¬ 
ment), people drink eau de cologne, 
methylated spirits and even hair tonic. 
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Defence marks time 


President Nixon’s budgetary arithmetic 
for the fiscal year that opens in July— 
the first in which he will have been fully 
free to budget for himself, instead of 
tinkering with his predecessor’s figures— 
makes some striking statements about 
military policy. Defence spending is to 
come down as an absolute quantity, as a 
proportion of the federal budget and as a 
proportion of the gross national product. 
Within the reduced total the allocation 
dF resources is changed. The general 
purpose, conventional forces are taking 
the biggest cuts : old camps and bases 
will be shut down, old ships will go into 
mothballs, the number of men under 
arms will be reduced. In contrasty the 
advanced strati^ic forces fare rather well. 

The budget mentions the coming talks 
with the Russians about limiting the 
nuclear forces, but it adds that, 
umil negotiations are successful, we need 
a fun range of new strategic ppogranunes 
to maiKMaitl our deftetiretn in the face of 
an evoMng threat. 

Accordingly the replacement of Minute- 


Washington, DC 

man missiles with the more advanced 
Minuteman 3 version is to go on next 
year at practically the same rate as this. 
So is the conversion of the Polaris sub¬ 
marines to take the Poseidon missile. The 
Safeguard anti*balli»tic missile system gets 
a substantia] increase of "funds and is to 
expand from the rudimentary^ first phase 
to the more extensive, though still limited, 
second phase. Research and development 
are to continue on the advanced manned 
strategic bomber. 

Mr iaird, the Secretary of Defence, 
who is showing himself the most severe 
budget-cutter that the aimed services 
have had to contend with in 20 years, 
is saving money on two of the newer air¬ 
craft, the F-iii fighter and die huge 
C-5A transport (the first is under review, 
the Older for the second has., been cut 
hack). But his revest for the strategic 
forces, at $7.9 biUpti^ is $400^ miUkm up 
on this yeai^s tsd^te (thot^ it is still 
$600 million jNs was igMiiSl iMt y«at)* 

The genenU pIttri^ foi^, eh. the.oilier 
hand, are to get $3.1 billion less than this 


year and $6 billion lp<is than in the fiscal 
year which ended last June. 

Small wonder that the impression has 
been created that the United States 
intends to “ rely more ” on its nuclear arm 
and, by implication, less on fighting men. 
But in fact no such decision has been 
taken and if one looks more closely at 
what is happening the impression becomes 
questionable, not to say vague and con¬ 
fused. During the period since “ massive 
retaliation ** went out of fashion, theories 
of limited war have enjoyed a field day 
which has, for the present, come to an 
end. There may be other reasons, but 
the American revulsion from the experi¬ 
ence of the war in Vietnam is cause 
enough in itself. Revulsion is not a pro¬ 
pitious state of mind for the evolution of 
new doctrines and the American strategic 
thinkers arc not likely to know where they 
want to go next until the dust has settled 
and they see the shape of things after 
the Vietnam war, a moment tliat is still 
some way off. That they will revert to 
massive retaliation as a preferred defence 
doctrine does not look probable. 

For the pre.sent the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion is trying to cope with things as it 
finds them, to extricate itself from Viet¬ 
nam without avoidable loss of face, to 
apply the lessons of that experience in a 
practical way and to get into a position 
to face its tasks at home. Mr Nixon did 
embark on the attempt to evolve a new 
policy when he stopped in Guam last 
July. What was called the “Guam doc¬ 
trine ’’ is spoken of nowadays within the 
Administration as the Nixon doctrine, 
with the implication that it. applies to 
other parts of the world besides the P'ar 
Ea.st. It says in effect that the United 
States intends to rely on other countries, 
in most circumstances, to look after their 
own independence and integrity: in par¬ 
ticular, they are Uj put down their own 
insurgents. Time may produce a version 
of the doctrine that is applicable to 
Europe, perhaps when the European com¬ 
munity can b^in to look as a unit at its 
own defence. 

A sentence in President Nixon’s budget 
message might be applied anywhere he 
chose: he said that the Administration’s 
strategy, “as I stated at Guam,” rested 
on the expectation that “our allies will 
shoulder substantial responsibility for 
their own defence.’’ The level of American 
troops in Germany will come up for dis¬ 
cussion in Congress in the spring. It is a 
subject on which more than one opinion 
exists within the Administration. The 
.State Department is decidedly against any 
sobstantial change and would like people 
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to Stop upsetting the European allies by 
talking alxmt it. The Chiefs of Staff take 
the •same attitude, loyally refftcting the 
wishes of the American European 
Command. Some of Mr f^aird's advisers, 
thinking of further budget reductions to 
be achieved l)y cutting troop strengths in 
the future, are more receptive to the pos¬ 
sibility of change. The main concern in 
the White House is that anything that 
is eventually done should be done in an 
orderly way, as part of a defence review 
in concert with the European allies. 

Mr l4aird\s troop-cutting so far docs not 
go tjcyond what can be logically inferred 
from the changed policy in Vietnam. 
Tlius, if the fighting strength in Vietnam 
is being reduced by about 12,000 men a 
month, twice that number, or maybe a 
little more, are rendered redundant in the 
whole military establishment. Mr Laird 
is in fact reducing the total strength by 
299,000 men in this fiscal year and now 
proposes to cut it by another 252,000 in 
the next. I'he cuts will still leave a total 
of 2,908,000 men in service at the end of 
June, 1971—22;^,ooo more than in 1964, 
liefore the build-up for Vietnam. 

The latest defence budget is therefore 
fully consistent with the Administration's 
commitment not to cut the strength in 
Ciermany in this fiscal year or the next. 
Mr Laird is supposed to have dropped the 
theory that enjoyed some vogue when 
Mr Roiljert McNamara was Secretary of 
I>fence, that the defence establishment 
.should be prepared to take on two and a 
half wars, in favour of a new “ one and a 
half war ” formula. But such formulae 
are not very solid in practice: change 
the assumptions and the formula change.s 
and with it the country's theoretical state 
of readiness. 

Even with his cut.s Mr Laird will he 
maintaining a larger force than his pre¬ 
decessor had in 1964 and spending sub¬ 
stantially more on it: $71.8 bi’Jlion 
compared with $50.8 billion. But prices 
have gone up and he does intend to make 
more cuts before he is finished. In the 
huge executive branch every budget is 
preceded by a long period of bureauciatic 
warfare and the opening shots in the 
budget campaign for 1971-72 have already 
begun to be fired. To bring troops home 
from C^rmany and maintain them in 
Kansas would make no budgetary sense, 
but it would make sense if a reduction in 
CJcmiany allowed the total strength to be 
cut. Before that happens, the Bonn 
government may find itself approached 
with hints asking not merely for foreign 
exchange offsets, but for financial support. 

An Aral) proverb quoted this week by 
Representative William Moorhead of 
Pennsylvania has it that once a camel gets 
his nose in the tent, his body will soon 
follow. Mr Moorhead called the defence 
part of the budget a came'l's nose budget, 
one 'that contains the modest start of a 
whole range of dazztngly expensive systems 
to come. There is an advanced fighter 
(F15) under development for the air force, 
another (F14) in the engineering stage-for 
the navy, there is a mere $100 million for 


what promises one day to be a stupen¬ 
dously costly new bomber (Bi), if it ever 
happens, and I150 million for an equally 
problematical third nuclear aircraft car¬ 
rier. Seed money of $87 nrillion is pro- 
TX)sed for a new anti-aircraft system with 
over-the-horizon radar. 

Without much doubt the most open- 
ended enterprise of all is the anti-ballistic 
missile system. President Nixon managed 
last year, by the narrowest of majorities 
in the Senate, to get authority to 'make a 
start on this system in order to protect 
one group of Minuteman missile sites in 
North DakoU and another in Montana. 
Since then the volume of semi-public 
worrying about the safety of America’s 
land-based intercontinental missiles, in 
view of the huge size and growing 
numbers of the Soviet SS9, has increased. 
More has also been heard about China’s 
progress on its missile sites. Where this 
was leading became plain on January 30th 
when President Nixon announced his 
decision to embark on the second phase 
of the Safeguard system while work is in 
progress on the first phase. The budget 
seeks $1,025 million for this—^300 million 
more than this year’s allocation. 

The details arc to come : what the army 
is known to want is an additional five 
sites, three to complete the coverage of 
the northern frontier, a fourth to defend 
a Minuteman site in Missouri and a fifth 
to protect Washington, DC, as the centre 
of command. Eventually tbe army will 
want to add further sites in the south and 
west. Nobody can expect the military 
planners to disclose the total cost of such 
a scheme at the outset—indeed, they 
cannot know it themselves. Senator Mans¬ 
field, the Democratic leader in the 
^nate, put it at more than $50 billion 
in a speech this week in which he pleaded 
earnestly to be told more. Senator Syming¬ 
ton, a former Secretary of the Air Force, 
added his own opinion that $50 billion 
would not be nearly enough if, as he 
was inclined to think, a “ thick ” anti¬ 
missile defence system was what the 
planners had in mind. 


Going to the 
country 

President Nixon, who up to now has left 
Washington, in the main, only for Florida 
and California, swept into the Midwest 
last week, taking his government, or a 
good representation of it, in his train. 
Saying '' 1 want Washington to know the 
nation better than it does,” he even 
brought the Mayor of Washington along, 
in addition to cabinet ministers and White 
House aides. When a presidential sweep 
of this kind is accompanied by promises 
that the tide of power' is being reversed 
and will now flow from the capital to the 
states and cities, it is bound to be called 
political, particularly in a congressional 
election y^r. 

Most of all, the President seemed to be 
looking for new constituencies ; he was 
reaching out not just to the Midwest, but 
also to the country’s embattled mayors, 
to the young who care so much t^ay 
about pollution of the environment and 
to li'berals. Thus in his four hours in 
Indianapolis, a stoutly Republican city, 
he held a meeting of his Urban Affairs 
Council for the benefit of ten carefully 
selected and mainly Republican mayors of 
medium-sized cities. They heard Mr 
Daniel P. Moynihan draw together the 
main strands of a comprehensive attack 
on uiban ills. True,, there was no mention 
of what it might cost and the mainly 
Democratic mayors 6f the biggest, most 
desperate cities were not there to 
hear Mr Moynihan affirm that poverty 
and social isolation were responsible for 
their crucial problems, including crime. 
It is to be hoped that the Attorney Gene¬ 
ral, who has not taken quite this view, 
was listening. 

In Chicago, it was the turn of the 
Cabinet Committee on the Environment 
and this was highly suitable ; Lake 
Michigan is in dire danger from the 
waste matter poured into it by 177 muni- 
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cipalities and 78 large industries. It was 
here that Mr Nixon gave the first peep 
into the details of his programme to fight 
pollution : $4 billion would be spent by 
the federal government over the next five 
years, in addition to $6 billion by local 
authorities, to restore the quality of Ame¬ 
rica’s waters. Some $3.5 billion needs to 
be spent in the next two years on Lake 
Michigan alone but the President said 
stoutly that what must be spent would be. 

If little of substance was accomplished, 
there is no doubt that the President’s 
demonstration of concern will redound 
to the country’s and his own advantage. 
And he had not been back in the capital 
for more than a few days before Congress 
received from him a comprehensive, 37- 
point plan to restore the quality of the 
environment. It ranges from proposed 
federal standards for the quality of the 
air and for the effectiveness of facilities to 
purify water to a project, supported both 
by the government and industry, to pro¬ 
duce a virtually pollution-free motor car 
within five years. It looks as though Mr 
Nixon has been converted with a ven¬ 
geance to the need for intervention by 
the federal government—and this makes 
excellent sense. But what are the citizens 
of Indianapolis, who heard last week that 
power was being returned to them, to 
make of it ? 


Poor Democrats 

The environment is not the only issue 
which President Nixon has deftly pre¬ 
empted, although to Democrats, who have 
been doing something about it for years, 
it is the most exasperating. Assistance to 
poor families, inflation and crime also 
seem to be in the Republican bag. 
Nevertheless Senator Harris of Oklahoma, 
the bright young liberal who is resigning 
after a year as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, remains 
convinced that a Democratic revival is 
possible only if the party continues to 
stiess its concern with human problems. 

When the Democrats mounted their 
televised reply to the President’s message 
on the state of the union, die spotlight 
was trained skilfully on the high cost of 
living, high interest rates, the rise in un¬ 
employment in December from 3.3 per 
cent of the labour force to 3.9, the pre¬ 
valence of pollution I that bipartisan cliche 
—the need to reorder priorities—was much 
in evidence, with spending on defence the 
main target. Vietnam was carefully not 
mentioned ; most Democrats believe diat 
for the time being, at any rate^ the 
majority of Americans are prepared to 
trust President Nixon to bring the war to 
an end in his own way. It is typical of 
a party which lacks an acknowledged 
leader < and policy-maker that two days 
later the Democratic Policy Council 
—the party is at least rich in committees 
—called for tying the President’s hands 
with a firm c^ommitment to withdraw all 



troops (not just combat tropps) from 
Vietnam on a definite timetable, and 
preferably within 18 months. 

'Phe Democrats' television time cost 
them nothing. This was as well, for the 
national party is staggering under a debt 
of $8 million incurred during the 1968 
presidential campaign ; little fund-raising 
was done in 1969. Now it seems to be 
too late. Last week what was billed as 
a gala entertainment at Miami Beach, 
which optimists hoped would bring in 
$3 million, netted the National Committee 
just $300,000, far less than it costs to 
keep the committee itself functioning for 
a year. Most local Democratic leaders 
opted out, arguing, quite reasonably, that 
they needed every contribution that they 
could get for this year’s congressional 
candidates. The party’s financial misery 
is partly the result of years of neglect of 
its machinery by Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson ; in any case, a party which 
has lost the White House and most State 
Governorships has few charms for wealthy 
contributors. 

The committee’s empty pcKkets help to 
explain Senator Harris’s resignation. He 


at least, is the impression given by the 
^te of subpoenas that the Department 
of Justice, on behalf of grand juries m 
Chicago and elsewhere, has recently been 
serving on reporters and broadcaisters, 
requiring them to hand over their files, 
ta^ recordings of interviews and unused 
television film—or be charged with 
contempt of court. In most Cases the 
information has been related to investiga¬ 
tions of the Black Panthers, the militant 
Negro organisation, and of damage done 
in Chicago by the Weathermen, a violent 
offshoot of the radical Students for a 
Democratic Society. But the latest 
subpoena, served on Fortune magazine, h 
in connection with a civil anti-trust suit 
against a business conglomerate. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System, 
the first to complain, did not, to begin 
with, react as strongly as might have been 
expected, maybe j^cause the television 
networks were still shaking from Vice 
President Agnew’s original attack on 
their handling of the news. But as other 
groups came under pressure, notably 
Newsweek, Time, Life and the New York 
Times, the outraged protest mounted 
against an intimidating procedure which 
not only forces a reporter to betray the 
confidence of his sources but also suggests 
to them that he may be working for the 
police. So last week, faced with the 
fury of a press that felt its independence 
threatened, the Attorney General 
apologised and denied that the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice had any desire to inter¬ 
fere with the freedom of information. Mr 
Mitchdl implied that his subordinates 
had been too zealous—something for 
which they may be forgiven when they 
have a boss whose interpretation of civil 
liberty is narrower than that of his 
immediate predecessors. 

The mistake was to make indiscrimin¬ 


was also hampered by suspicions that he 
was using his office to further his own 
political ambitions. But the real trouble 
seems to have been the impossibility of 
satisfying both the party's conservatives, 
who thought him far too liberal, and the 
critics of the war, who thought him too 
conservative. There are hopes that his 
successor, to be named on March 5th, may 
be Mr Lawrence O’Brien who has demon¬ 
strated his political expertise in all the 
presidential campaigns of the past decade 
and who is on good terms with most 
elements in a party w)iich remalins by far 
the largest in America, even though, 
according to the polls, it no longer speaks 
for the majority. 


Contempt of 
confidence 



Not content with tilling die newij^per 
and broadcasting induitries how they 
?ghould handle the i^ws, Adminiitra- 
tion k now tiyiiig 

news came fit>in m the lifit piab^. That, 


ate use of " blanket ” subpoenas—“ fishing 
expeditions ” was one comment—instead 
of negotiating with the individual 
reporter first, as has been done in the 
past, and agreeing to confine the 
subpoena to material which was 
definitely reliant to the case. Journalists 
accept that as citizens they have a duty 
to give evidence in court and that, unlike 
lawyers, they have no professional right 
to r^use to hand over confidential inform¬ 
ation. But die Supreme Court has. not 
ruled on the question and the newjrpaper 
and television companies hRve pieferred 
to avoid a test on the matter,"fearing that 
in the end they might find ^eir fri^om 
more restricted than it is at;, firesent. The 
reaction to recent siAippt^ias, however, 
suggests that there may {be a showdown 
before long. Nevertheless, the'Department 
of Justice may be eoually anxious to avoid 
a confrontation, tor exactly opposite 
reasons. Hiis, rather than genuine t^iet, 
is the explanation, many obiervers sus¬ 
pect, for Mr Mitchell’s apology~an 
impiesik^ wbieh he is trying to dispel 
by planning a personal meeting with 
executives of puMishlng and broadcasting, 
companies. 
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Tales of Hoffman 

There seems little douht that Judge Julius 
Hoff man loathes the “ Chicago Seven'' 
who are on trial before him for inciting 
riots during rhe Democratic national 
convention in J96B. And they in turn 
hate him. The trial, which began last 
Septernlier and has been described as the 
most important pcditical trial in American 
history, is certain to be followed by a 
long string of appeals. The declared in¬ 
tention of the accused was to create such 
disorder in the court that the proceeding 
would eventually be ruled a mistrial. They 
may have succeeded. They may also have 
succeeded in assuring themselves an 
eventual temi in prison, for they seem 
likely to be cited for contempt of court 
even if the jury, which has been 
sequestered for four and a half months, 
finds them innocent of conspiracy. 

Judge Hoffman, for reasons best known 
to himself, seemed ready to play his part 
in the defendants' ambitions to stage a 
farce. He laboured at being more quotable 
than literary witnesses like Mr Norman 
Mailer and Mr Alan (iinsbeig and hr 
a.stonished legal experts with the brusque 
unorthodoxy of some of his rulings. He 
had two defence lawyers put into jail 
for failing to appear in court in Chicago, 
even though they had only helped with 
preliminary preparations for the defence : 
he had Mr Bobby Seale, the chairman of 
the Black Panther party, bound and 
gagged in the courtroom and finally 
jailed for four years for contempt (the 
usual sentence is a matter of months). 
He refused to let the former Attorney 
General, Mr Ramsey Clark, testify on 
the grounds that anything he might have 
to add would be irrelevant ; (Mr Clark 
might have said whether he thought that 
the massive display of armed National 
Guard troops before the convention began 


vf$M neocifsary to prevent yMtuct or 
whether it provoked it), Ju(^,|Iaffitian 
also refused to let Dr Raif>h Abernathy, 
the civil rights leader, appear for 
defence. Futhermorc, he mthdrew, bail 
from one of the defendants fdr shouting 
what the New York Times reported as “ a 
barnyard obscenity ” and the Washiiigton 
Post reported as “ bulbhit ” in the court¬ 
room. 

It would all have been funny if it had 
not been so serious a challenge to the 
American judicial system and often it 
was funny all the same. Was one qf the 
defendants, Mr Abbie Hoffman (no rela¬ 
tion), dressed as a hippie ? The court 
considered the question while another 
defendant paraded around, hands on hips, 
showing off his orange embroidered shirt 
and green jeans, saying “ fashion show.” 
There were songs and poems from the 
witness stand. Towards the end some of 
the accused appeared wearing judges’ 
robes ; another day they teased Judge 
Hoffman by going to lunch at his club, 
while he retreated behind a pillar. 

Such antics probably mean that the 
trial, long as it has been, will have done 
nothing to test the doubtful constitution¬ 
ality of the provision of the 1968 Civil 
Rights Act which makes it illegal to cross 
state lines with the intention of inciting 
violence. Intentions are thoughts rather 
than actions, and not u.sually punishable, 
especially by penalties of ten years in 
prison and fines of $20,000—which is 
what the Chicago Seven could get. But 
the trial has raised a whole new issue, 
crucial as the law tries to come to grips 
with profe.ssed drop-outs from the entire 
social system. How to try people who 
refuse to be tried ? Is silliness the best 
defence against the judicial machine ? In 
a way, both sides have lost : the court, 
dignity, and the defendants, if nothing 
else, a year's worth of energy which could 
have been directed towards furthering 
their various radical causes. 



Changing 

presidents 

New York 

Only six years or so ago men like Mr 
McGeorge Bundy, Mr Robert McNamara, 
Mr John Gardner, Mr Dean Rusk and 
Mr Charles Hitch headed most lists of 
potential presidents of universities. Mr 
Hitch, in fact, did become head of the 
University of California, They all had 
one thing in common—service, in some 
senior rapacity, in the Kennedy Adminis¬ 
tration. During the past six years most, if 
not all, of these men have been asked 
to serve as the president of one or another 
well known university—seldom a reward¬ 
ing job under current conditions. 

It would be surprising if any of them 
were asked today, partly for obvious 
reasons. At the top universities the govern¬ 
ment itself is often suspect and to have 
served the government is no longer a great 
recommendation. Moreover, boards of 
tmstees—who tended not long ago to look 
for men with strong managerial back¬ 
grounds, men who had been successful in 
the non-academic world—arc today 
reluctant to select a president without 
lengthy consultation with committees of 
their .students and of their academic staffs. 

But there are deeper, underlying 
reasons. For one thing, the function of the 
university—who should be educated, what 
that education should consist of and who 
should share in the responsibility for 
making policy—is now being analysed, 
debated and revised continuously. In 
addition all sorts of changes are taking 
place in the parts which the staff, 
students and administrators are expected 
to play. For example, at Dartmouth 
College (which se'Iected a mathematics 
professor, Dr John Kemenv, as its new 
president several weeks agt)) it is no longer 
necessary for the head to be an “ old 
grad ” or to function primarily as a fund¬ 
raiser. Nor at a large university like 
Columbia is it possible to settle for 
a national figure, a celebrity like 
Eisenhower who became president of the 
university some 20 years ago. For 
Columbia, in fact, a prominent personality 
might have created more problems than 
that troubled university cou'ld survive. 
Last week, after a long search, the trustees 
announced that Columbia's new president 
was to be Dr William McGill, who has 
been head of the San Diego branch of 
the University of California and is a 
former chairman of Columbia's psychology 
department, but who is little known 
nationa’lly. 

These recent appointments plus two 
others—those of Mrs Jacqueline Grennan 
Wexler to head Hunter College in New 
York and Mr Martin Meyerson to head 
the University of Pennsylvania—suggest 
a definite pattern and a real break with 
the past. All four come from fairly modest 
backgrounds. Dr Kemeny wag a 
Hungarian refugee and is a Jew ; but he 
is also a brilliant mathematician and 
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very murh concerned With 
problenis, of learning at Darinioutji and 
very iiiuch Involved with tJ-ie ^c^llege’s 
uttenYptft to recruit l)iack students. Both 
Dr McGill and Mrs Wexlcr were educated 
in Roman Catlvilic institutions and Mrs 
Wejtfler was Ijersclf a liun as well a.s presi¬ 
dent of a Catholic college for a consider¬ 
able part of her adult life, Fler concern is 
with providing education for alt students 
who desire it in \ew' York, with doing 
away with rigid requirements and barriers, 
with serving the community. Not surpris¬ 
ingly she has met some opposition from 
the staff at Hunter. 

This is a leaction which may well 
emerge elsewhere. Senior members of the 
academic staff tend to take a professional 
view of the university’s function. 'Fhev 
are concerned witli discipline, academic 
Standards and requirement.s, professional 
loyalty. They are primarily sociologists 
and economists and chemists, and only 
secondarily are they teachers. Ibday they 
are under attack—by students, by black 
groups and often by university adminis¬ 
trators, all of whom claim that the 
university must play a part in the com¬ 
munity, must provide services for .society 
and must a.ssujne social responsibilities. 

These critics have uImj begun to ques¬ 
tion the exact nature of the training that 
is provided for students. Should the 
university confine itself to communicating 
skills and information, the> ask, or should 
it begin lo include other concerns, stressing 
growth and character and Iiiiiiian develop¬ 
ment ? They point out tliat today's liuge 
student population reflects the diversity 
within society. The needs of these students, 
their attitucles towards the university 
1 which have become somewhat less than 
reverent) and their Jemand.s dilFer con¬ 
siderably from those of .students of les.s 
than fi decade ago. 

Mr Martin Meyerson found during his 
past few years as head of the BaffaU> 
branch of the State University of New 
York that he needed to create some sense 
of community within the university, which 
has more than 20,000 students and staff. 
Mrs Wexler convinced professors and 
trustees of Wefl:)ster College in St Louis 
that th^y should cease requiring all 
students to study religion and then that 
Webster should (lecoine a secular college. 
What was imporlani, though, wa.s that as 
many members of the college as possible 
at all levels should participate in the 
dialogue before policies were determined. 
At Columbia Dr McGill is committed to 
opening the university to minority groups, 
as iiH Prof^.ssor Kemeny at Dartmouth. 

TJiiO function of a university pi*esidcnt 
toda^ is no longer, it seems, tliat outlined 
six year* ago by Dr Clark Kerr, then head 
of thje |mge University of California, when 
lie described ^h^inodern ** multiversity/' 
He acting as a supreme 

manaj^i^^HHH^;over a vast organisa- 
tion, .'^located to other 

in personal 

relaJHHK^uuutiH^f^articjpation ^d 
prdfessibnal parochialism 


and the ^itism that often flows from it. 
They are leaders hut seem to share the 
disapp'rbval of entrenched bureaucracies 
which the more^ critical students feel. To 
the extent that the new breed of presi¬ 
dents looks outside the universit>"—to 
iiunot|ity groups, to work programjne.s, to 
innovative approaches tcj learning such as 
stiidcnt-led cxiurses and community deci¬ 
sion making—they are likely to cla.sh with 
tlie interests of senior professors. Thu.s the 
nc\t (onflict within the universities will 
probably come between professors, on the 
one hand, and .students and administrators 
on the other. 


Brokers in trouble 


New York 

Wall Street’s securities firms continue to 
battle with the bear market on two fronts. 
Reports of operating result.^ 

wJiich are now trickling out show that 
the financial earnings of some of the 
country’s largest and best known 
brokerage houses were as depressed last 
year as the shares that tliey traded in. 
Bache and Company, which ranks second 
ill size and prominence after the giant 
MerriirLynch, Pierce, I'enner and Smith, 
Inc, incurred a pretax operating loss of 
$7 million for the nine months which 
ended on October 'jist and the indica¬ 
tions are that it was also deeply in the 
red in the fourth quarter. In the mean¬ 
time the trouble-ridden Francis 1 . cluPont 
and Company, another major hou.se with 
branche.s all across the country, ran a 
pretax loss of $7.7 million for the year 
as a whole. Even the famous Merrill 
Lynch, while ending 1969 in the black, 
reported a sharp decline (of 40 pier cent) 
in net profits for the period. 

1'he setbacks suffered by these larger 
w'ell-capjitalised firms are symptomatic of 
the deepening troubles of the American 
securities businesss as a whole. In previous 
bear hiarkets brokerage houses have 
watched their revenues from coiiiiuissions 
dry up owing to the interaction of a 
declining volume of trading and lower 
prices for shares/ But never before have 
the firms been squeezed quite so hard at 
the same time by rapidly rising cosl.s and 
b)' a breakdown in operations that has 
required vast expenditures for computer¬ 
ised equipment in an inflationary environ¬ 
ment. The New York Exchange estimates 
tiiat in 1969 alone member firms spent 
about $100 miUion on computers and 
automated systems. But in recent days the 
brokerage conimunity ha.s been .stepping 
hp its efforts to get it.s affairs back in 
order. 

The governing board of the New York 
Stock Exchange was‘believed at midweek 
to be on the verge finally of proposing a 
completely revised schedule for commis- 
siohs, its first in twelve years, calling for a 
general rise in fees, notably on smaller 
trarmethhs. The board of governors was 
expected.simultaneously to put the wheels 
in modem lifter much delay so that mem- 
l)er ^rporations might be allowed for 
the first tlibe to sell theif own .shares 


publicly as a means of obtaining badly- 
needed capital. The matter of public 
ownership, however, continues to be 
closely intertwined with die controversial 
question of whether Investment institu¬ 
tions, such a.s mutual fiftids and insurance 
companies, will be allcKwed to acquire 
brokerage firms which tam metnlbers of 
the exchange and thus obtain direct access 
to the listed market. In spite of the New 
York exchange’s new-found assertiveness, 
born of desperation, there is no assurance 
that cither of these proposals will get the 
required approval from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Up to now the 
SEC has been openly .sceptical on both 
scores. 

An irony is that, as brokers cast about 
for fjasic changes to help ease their pre¬ 
sent financial plight, they continue to 
suffer from their past inadequacies, sucli 
as those that .surfaced during the ignomi¬ 
nious mes.s that the industry got into with 
its paperwork a year or more ago. Last 
week, for example, the duPont firm and 
three pre.sent and former officials were 
fined a total of $t 10,000 by the regulatory 
arm of the New York Exchange itself for 
allegedly improper handling of customer 
complaints during a year-long period 
starting late in 1968 when the firm was 
admittedly having operational problems. 

What is more, even when a securities 
finn .seeks to start a profitable new ser¬ 
vice, it has no assurance that the pro¬ 
gramme will pass official muster. Merrill 
T.ynch, for instance, entered into an 
agreement several years ago with the First 
National City Bank of New York to 
handle the brokerage on certain 
account.s managed by the bank througli 
a .system of uniform investments. 
Now the SEC’ ha.s announced the suc¬ 
cessful culmination of a suit in which it 
charged that these financial concerns 
violated tlie federal government’s securi¬ 
ties law by operating in effect an 
unregistered investment company. Both 
the bank and the brokerage hou.se have 
now agreed to ceas^ the r'hallenged 
activities. 

. . . * . 

EIU Quartarly Economic Rovtows 
62 each quarter covorinq 140 countnas 
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Indications are that 1970 could be the 
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The novel is not deed 


Over a,f)Oo new novels are piihlislied in 
Britain each year, and these probably 
f)0() have some pretence at takin,!? a fresh 
and serious view of human life. Nearly all 
of them do so through traditional story¬ 
telling techniques. British fiction comes 
straight. There is not much of the intellec¬ 
tual e.xperiiiient of the French noun'au 
rofnnn, or—and this is perhaps more to 
British shame—of the extravagant inven¬ 
tion of the best American novelists. 
British novelists go on reflecting the 
commonsense, empirical frame of mind 
out of which the novel first grew in the 
eighteenth century. 'They are still not 
ready—nor, it may be, ever will be ready 
—to despise realism, to turn away from 
studying the ever-clianging truth about 
the way people harm one another and the 
way people depend on one another. Both 
tlie French and the American experimen¬ 
talists are more concerned with man on 
his owir, in his alienated mind or in his 
.subconscious. British novelists are, gener¬ 
ally, still deteiririned to see man both as 
an individual and as a member of .society, 
even though they arc ready enough to 
admit that society is changing. 

How far ilo British novelists .satisfy a 
reader demand that is also, perhaps, 
indifTerent to more ab>truse theories about 
human nature and its needs Jutlging 
by .sales alone, it would have to be .said 
that there is rrot much evidence for such 
a demand. Wry few of those ">00 serious 
novels sell nn^te than J.ooo or ;j,ooo 
copies—aiul no per cent cjf ihosr* no 
doubt go to libraries. Good review's .some¬ 
what increast' library sales ; they do not 
verv much increase bookshop sales. In 
fact the disposal of nooo copies is a 


piettv fair .success ; .some respectablv 
reviewed novels sell under i,f)Oo. Against 
that must be put the fact of quite heavy 
library borrowing. Novels are .sometimes 
out on loan more or less continuouslv for 
two three years after publication. The 
argument is often heard, though it has 
never of course been tested, that if there 
were no libraries people would in fact 
go out and buy more books. In any event, 
the library-borrowings show that there is 
still a fairly solid mass of novel-readers. 
As things stand, it is the library puicha.se.s 
that go on allowing pubHshers to lirirrg 
novels out. Authors (led by A. f*. Herbert) 
have been fighting for years for a lew 
on lilrrary lendings of id a tinre. 'The 
Arts Canrnril has produced an alternative 
.scheme for a Public Lending Right, 
financed by the exchequer. 

But there is not usually a lot of money 
in novels for anybody. The majority of 
authors get a royalty of lo per cent of 
the puldi.shed price rrn sales up to :],oo<) 
copie.s, 12.J per cent on the next ;5,ooo 
and 1^) per cent thereafter. So from a 
novel that .sells 2,000 copies at ;;(>s 
an author will make £300. He m<ty, if 
he is lucky, add the same figure to his 
income from an American edition, and 
perhaps a slightlv larger sum in due course 
from a paperback reprint. However it 
is only a .small proportion of serious 
rroveli.sis who make £1,000 on a book. 
1’he big financial Irreak comes only to a 
tiny mirurrity with the sale of film rights, 
or, even better, the making of the film. 

Book.sellers keep alxmt one-third of the 
published price for themselves, but there 
are not many salc-or-return arrangements 
between publishers and booksellers, so 


booksellers are very wary of novels. As 
for the publishers, it is generally reckoned 
that if a novel sells 2,000 copies a pub¬ 
lisher will break even and make some 
small contribution to his overheads. He 
will lake a share of any other rights that 
are sold. His commercial reasons for going 
on publishing novels that will probably 
earn him nothing or even lose him a .small 
.sum are, first, the hope tliat a propor¬ 
tion of his authors will turn into good or 
l)est sellers with subsequent books ; second, 
the knowledge that good authors on a 
list attract other good authors ; third, 
the fact that the machinery of any pub¬ 
lisher of a certain size is geared to bring¬ 
ing out so many books of a certain kind 
each year, and he must in those circum¬ 
stances simply publish the most promising 
hooks he can get hold of. Of course, 
he may have another reason for publish¬ 
ing an author he admires : simply, that 
that is what he came into publishing to 
do. But the commercial side of hU list will 
have to be strong if be is to allow him¬ 
self that pleasuie often. 

Top novelists 

It is hard to name one outstanding con¬ 
temporary British novelist, but easier lo 
list a score or more with a comfortable 
combination of literary acclaim and steady 
.sales. Sales in the thou.sands, if not the 
tens of thou.sand.s ()f a popular writer 
like the late Ian Fleming, mean success 
for a “ sei ious " novelist. Gf course there 
arc demarcation di.sputes. Where does one 
draw the line lietween, say, many of 
Graham Greene’s works and a highly suc- 
ce.ssful p.sychological thriller such as John 
Le Carre’s “ 7 'he Spy Who Came in From 
the Cold" ? If one Includes Fleming, 
why not the two biggest money-spinners 
of all, Alistair Maclean and Hammond 
Innes as well 

Cbeenc is the doyen of living novelists, 
if one excludes F. M. Forster who has 
not }jul)lished a novel for over 40 years. 
Famous before the war, Crreene is still 
active, producing hi.s ironic .studies of good 
and evil .set in exotic, politically critical 
places. 'Fhese include “ 'i'he Quiet 
American” (1938, Vietnam) and, more 
recently, “The Comedians” (Duvalicr's 
Haiti). His latest novel, “Travels With 
My Aunt" is a more light-hearted affair. 

'Two middle-aged writers blossomed 
into a kind of .senior status in the 1950s— 
(I P. Snow and Anthony Powell. Both are 
writing multi-volume sequences. Snow’s 
“ The Sleep of Reason ” reached its tenth 
volume last year. He writes of power and 
moralitv among top people—-civil .servants. 
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Private 


investment 

companies 


have been 
hard hit 
by tax 
legislation 


First Investors and Savers, with groups of 
experts in both the taxation and investment 
fields, now offers to pR)fessional advisers, or 
shareliolders in private investment companies, a 
special new service designed to reduce' substantially 
the burden of taxation. 

For full details write or telej^hone M. A. 
Fisher the Managing Director, (Ref 4C71), 
Taxation Department, First Investors and Sa\’ers 
Limited, 15 America Square, London FCI3. 
Teh'phone: 01-488 3130. All enquiries will be 
dealt with in the strictest confidence. 
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Graham Greene, L P. Hartley. William Gotding. 
Doris Lessing, Christine Brooke-Rose. Muriel Spark 
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politicians, university dons. Unctuous 
sometimes, yet very readable. Anthony 
Powell writes of prewar Society and 
Bohemia : the latest hook, “ 1 'he Military 
Philosophers,” brings the sequence (“ A 
Dance to the Music of Time ”) up to the 
era of demob suits. His novels are more 
interdependent than Snow’s, as well as 
fieing drier and wittier. 

Another older writer who came fully into 
hi.s own in the 1950s was L. P. Hartley ; 
hut he has not repeated the success of 
his delicate and beautiful ** The Go 
Between.” Four long established women 
novelists with respectable reputations 
have continued writing : Elizabeth 
Bowen, Rebecca West, Pamela Hansford 
Johnson (the wife of C. P. Snow) and 
the late Ivy Compton Burnett. 

But the generation of novelists now in 
the forefront did not emerge until about 
15 years ago. The prevailing note 
among these is a cool, often comic 
demolition of false value.s. This was first 
heard in 1949 with the publication of 
Angus Wilson’s short stories The Wrong 
Set.” His full length novels written since 
have kept up the assault on modern moral 
pretensions—more humanely in his latest 
i)ooks, including his longest and most 
recent, “ No Laughing Matter.” 

Then came Kingsley Amis, whose 
“ Lucky Jim ” was to the fiction of the mid 
1950s what John Osborne’s “ Look Back 
in Anger ” was to drama (although 
William Cooper's “Scenes From Provincial 
Life ” had anticipated the genre in a 
gentler way). If today those so-called 
angry young men seem dated and self- 
indulgent, there is no doubt of the comic 
powers of Amis at his farcical, anti¬ 
phoney best (although he lacks the 
delicacy of 'the late Evelyn Waugh). 
Amis’s heroes, like himself, get older and 
more successful, but the satire in his lufib 
book “ I Want it Now,” on the world of 
television personalitie.s, is as good as any¬ 
thing l)v him. IJi.s ghost story “ The Crecn 
Man ” pul^lished in October was les.s 
successful. Like some other of the e.\-angr\ 
young men, Amis nowadays takes a pul»lic 
stance as a deeply conservative middle 
aged man. 

In the same vein came the more sar¬ 
donic accounts of social ambition and class 
tensions of John Braine (‘* Room at the 
'Pop”) and Alain Sillitoe (“Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning ”) and Edna 
O’Brien's ebullient stories of the love lives 
of two Irish girls in London (her 
heroines, too, have now moved up in 
the world). An Australian, Colin Mac- 
Inne.s, has produced playful documen¬ 
taries of the seamy side of London life. 

Doris Lessing, a South African who has 
made her home in London, is perhaps the 
only wrilei of note who is not asfianied 
to seem earnest about social and political 
themes. She has written passionate criti¬ 
cisms of life Inith in Britain and Africa, 
and also (in the “ Golden Notebook ” 
particularly) intense studies of feminine 
psychology. Her latest book “The Four- 
Gated City" is the last in a .sequence 
called, collectively, “The Children of 
Violence.” It offers n grim futuristic 


visum of an inhuman world, in contrast to 
the more hopeful books earlier in the 
sequence. 

The other fashion of the past 15 years 
has been fantasy. In different ways 
four notable, idiosyncratic novelists wrap 
—or overload—their nie.s.sage in myth, 
fable, and riotous imagination. Iris 
Murdoch, an Oxford philosophy don, has 
published 12 hooks since ipf)-!- Most 
arc witty picture's of hi/arre love-pairings 
in well observed, highly contemporary .set¬ 
tings. Moral ])hl)o.‘*ophv is <J()vetailccl into 
subtle enteitainment with -it must he 
admitted \ar\"ing succe.vs froiii one hook 
to the next. Judged best so far: “ Under 
the .Net” (her first), “ Ihe Bell,” “.A 
Severed Head” ; and (her nujst recent) 
“ iiruno'.s Dream.” Muriel Spark has also 
produced some sliar[)ly drawn contem- 
porar\' sketches from a strongly moral 
(Roman Catholic) viewpoint: fantasies 
which arc also paral)les of grace and .sin. 

Still faithei fioiii realism coiiu* William 
Golding and Lawrence Durrcll. Golding's 
first honk, “ Lord of the Flics,” is one of 
the most renowneil novels of recent year's, 
with its revelations of extreme evil aiiumgsl 
a group of .schoolboys wrecked on a de.sert 
island. Golding’s other themes include 
conflict between neanderthal man and 
homo sapiens : and the building of a 
medieval cathedral. Lawrence Durrell’.s 
reputation rests (»n his “ Alexandria 
Quartet.” ■'Fhe.se four novels led to sliarp 
cl.ishes of taste between critics in the late 
I'hose who believed in “ no non¬ 
sense ” realism saw Durrell as the villain 
(»f the piece, selling .sordid-glamour dr^am 
landscape:;, exotic characters, and even 
more exotic .sexual and political intrigue. 
Durrell's champions .saw him bringing 
colour and pleasure back to the fictiorial 
scene. On the whole, tfiev lost the 
argument. 

In the 1960s, as in the previous decade:, 
some writers who were already known 


received fuller reaignition. Among 
these : Olivia Manning with her “ Balkan 
lillogx,” “The (he.it Fortune," “ I'he 
Spoilt Clit\ ” and “ I'rieiids and Heroes” ; 
Ciahriel Fielding, whose novel about 
(rermaiiN in the war, “ 1 ‘he Birthday 
King,” hi'oughl ium a much enhanced 
reputation and the W. II. Smith £1,000 
fjri/.e in i()(>2 : and P. H. Newby, w I lose 
latest novel “Something to .Answer For” 
has just won him the first a waul of the 
richest literarv firi/e tlii.s c<iuiitrv has yet 
seen, the L'l.cioo Bookei' Prize. I hi^ novel 
A'as uhoijl a man in Port Said at the time 
of the Suez crisis : through the shock of 
this he grope.s Ins wav to <1 whole new 
imderstaridiiig hotfi ol liiinself and the 
w'orld. 

Tfie new names of the 1960s are .still 
sorting them.selves out. Most praised ha.s 
been the young West Indian novelist 
V. S. Naipaul, wliosc hooks have ranged 
from ebullient, farcical pt)rlra\als of life 
in 'Friindad, like “ A House for Mr 
Biswas," to a grave and subtle study of 
a Clarilihean politician in exile in London, 
“'The .Mimic Men.” Most sucressfiil, in 
terms of sales jiliis reputation, has been 
Margaret Drabble, with her intelligent 
an<l readable (though decidedly light¬ 
weight) stones about young women. 

Ffie one English writer who has ser¬ 
iously used iec}ini(]ues like those of the 
French nouveau roman is Christine 
Brooke-Rose. Her “Out” (19(14) is a sick 
man's jihantasmagoria of a future State 
wfiere the Colourless are the victims of 
a subtle and cruel racial repression. The 
death of the novel has often been 
announced in recent years. But even if 
there were no experimentalists like Miss 
Brooke-Rose, the variety and energy that 
has gone inU) novel-writing this past 
decade or so would seem to make the 
diagno.sis wildly premature. Flnglisli 
empiricism has still, sureJv, more triumphs 
to come. 



C. Itoh has a fine package deal 
in industrial plants 


When you talk with C. Itoh about an industrial plant—of C. Itoh's experience in industrial transactions can pay off 
any kind, any size—you get a whole package. for you. It's backed by 8,200 experts in 130 key locations 

First, you get planning help. And financing assistance. around the world. People whose know-how, ability to 
Then C. Itoh will handle all construction details. At serve and proven performance has made C. Itoh the 

completion, C. Itoh will equip it and get It running. (If world's largest in textile transactions and a leader in 

you want, we'll run it for you!) And not only can we help almost everything else. 

with production, we can keep you supplied with raw To find out more about our package—or any part of 

materials and sell your finished products to international it—call our office nearest you. We'll be there in a hurry, 

markets. C. Itoh believes in prompt delivery! 



C. ITOH 


.'International Exporters & importers 

C. ITOH & CO., LTD. (ITOCHU SHOJI KAISHA, LTD.) 

OSAKA: C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka, Japan. Cable: "CITOH OSAKA" TOKYO: C.P.O. Box 136, Tokyo, Japan. Cable: "CITOH TOKYO" 
London: Clements House, 14/18 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 Other overseas offices: Paris, Dusseldorf, Hamburg. Oslo. 
Rotterdam, Prague, Beograd. Zurich, Milano, Madrid, Las Palmas, Athens, Moscow, Johannesburg, Beyrouth, Singapore, Bangkok, 
Saigon,' Hongkong, Sydney, Auckland, New York, Montreal, Mexico City, Sao Paulo and other major cities around the world. 
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(Time is money. 

Wealth is time to spend money J 


Swissair is fully aware 
that air passengers desperately 
need recreation. 

VVe're even w^^Ning , 

Itself IS all that TO UO ^DITlPthinn Burgundy,Tyn 
tiuous.Oratleast \JKJ Owl I IwLI III ly Black Forest,o 

' for the pilots it it per Bavaria)’. S 

hostesses. But Cl W w LJ L I L . where you soer 


N ot that flying . • 

itself is all that tp 

strenuous. Or at least *■ 

only for the pilots 
and hostesses. But 
of course you don't 
just simply fly; you fly for a 
particular reason to a partic¬ 
ular place to do something 
particular. 

And Swissair is well aware 
what exertions lie behind the 


This is how "Helvetian 
Hideaway" works: When you 
land at Zurich. Geneva, or 
Basel, or take off from there, 
you are given a rental car 
with which you can drive 


w the Italian Lakes. 

^ Burgundy, T yrol, the 
' ^ Black Forest, or Up¬ 
per Bavaria). Some¬ 
where you spend the 
night in a choice, 
handsome country inn, where 
your stay is as romantic as an 
Alpine hut, as comfortable 
as your bed at home, and the 
cuisine as good as ... well, as 
good as a real country inn. 


passengers it flies daily to the 1 300 km without extra charge, I And the beauty of it is that 
five continents. breakfast and dinner are 

Music.festivals in Lu- included in the price of 

cerne, a family gather- thetwodays: £6.11.- 

ing in Johannesburg, a If you can spare an- 

wedding in Montreal, other couple of (mys (and 

carnival in Rio, a disar- don't feel like leaving), 

mament conference at you can extend your tour 

Geneva, starting a com- as long as you please 

pany in Tokyo, attend- (which costs £4.10.- per 

mg a fair in Copenhagen, extra day or £2.8.- on 

a meeting (believe it or the rail lour), and won- 

not) in Paris. Or a visit der more each day what's 

to one of the many small thesensein rushingabout 

towns where you have to TV the world, 

have been seen if you 
want to count. 1 "tH ^ 

1L 1l It won't do you any 

KS:J|| good. Swissair will 

Swissair would like to waiting implacably in 

give these sorely tried Zurich, Geneva, or Basel 

contemporaries a mo- to snatch you from your 

ment to catch their k paradise and pull you 

breath, and accordingly with iron punctu- 

suggests: P ality to your timetable. 

The next time you F At least you have this 

come to Switzerland Car rental for two days m km free const>lation : thanks to 

(and what politician, Swissair there is hardly 

holiday-maker, business- relaxation = i6.ii. each for two people. » spot in the world more 

man or jet-setter doesn't. than one day away from 

sooner or later?), see if | or a tour ticket on the Swiss | a couple of days’ holiday in 
you can’t wring two days out 1 Federal Railway. You pick || Switzerland, 
of your timetable, and take a 
mini-holiday, d la petite carte, 
as we say here, entitled Hel¬ 
vetian Hideaway. 


Car rental for two days + 300 km free 
(or the approximate equivalent hy rail) 
night at a country inn + dinner + breakfast 
relaxation == £6.11. each jor two people. 

or a tour ticket on the Swiss 
Federal Railway. You pick 
out the region that appeals to 
you most, and ride around by 
car or rail in Switzerland or 
environs (which might mean 


Isn’t that too good not 
to be true? 
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X ALLIED IRISH BANKS 

Munster & Leinster Bank • Provincial Bank of Ireland • Royal Bank of Ireland 
ALLIED IRISH BANKS GROUP (Principal Member Companies) 

The Munster & Leinster Bank Limited • Provincial Bank of Ireland Limited - The Royal Bank of 
Ireland Limited Allied Irish Investment Bank Limited • The Hire-Purchase Company of Ireland 
Limited • The Hire-Purchase Company of Northern Ireland Limited • Allied Irish Leasing Limited 
Allied Irish Leasing (Northern Ireland) Limited • Allied Securities Limited 

‘Satisfactory and encouraging progress" Mr. Edmond m. r. o Driscoii, chairman. 


Highlights from the Chairman's State¬ 
ment dispatched to Shareholders with 
the 1969 .Report and Accounts on 
6th February. 1970. The Annual 
General Meeting will be held on 3rd 
March. 1970 at the Intercontinental 
Hotel. Ballsbridge. Dublin. 

Profits up by 22.6% The Group’s 
resources have increased by almost £00 
millions during the year and now stand at 
just under £446 millions. J'hc C'onsoli- 
dated Profits Ibr the year 19f)Q at 
£1,802,506 represent an increase of 
£332,703 (22.64"«) on the previous year’s 
figures. 

Dividend of 18% for Year An interim 
Dividend of less Income Tax, paid in 
August last, absorbed £400,400. Fhc 
Directors now propose a final Dividend of 
lOid, less Income Tax. The total Dividend 
payment in respect of the year 1669 will 
then be £900,600, and the aggregate of 
amounts added to reserves and carry¬ 
forward £601,606. 

Disclosure of Profits I refer briefly to 
the recent announcement that the Banks 
are aiming to publish their accounts for the 
year 1670 in a new form which will reveal 
actual profits and reserves, thus removing 
some of the misunderstandings which may 
have hitherto been engendered through ilie 
absence of full information. It should be 
borne in mind that the principles which 
have in the past governed the disposition of 
profits and dividend policy continue to be 
valid and that no disclosure of mforniaiion 
relating to a customer’s aflairs is involved. 
Economic Comment The year 1666 was 
one of continued growth of the economy 
and a fitting climax to a decade in which 
the economy grew faster than in any other 
ten year period. Specially significant in 
the 1960's has been the expansion in the 
industrial sector which lias achieved com¬ 
mendable success in the very competitive 
export field. The prosperity generated by 
the growth achieved over the past twelve 
months did, howex'cr, contain some 
disturbing elements. T'he trend in respect 
of the relationship between incomes and 
productivity over the past few years must, 
if unchecked, involve a slowing down of 
progress generally. It is necessary to do 
everything that lies in our power to confine 
inflation—the deterioration in the purchas¬ 
ing power of money—to tolerable pro¬ 
portions. 

Agriculture There was a modest increase 
in the country’s overall agricultural 
exports. Al^^ough 1666 was another 
difficult yc^ for dairy products, this 


important and vital sector of our economy 
can be expected to benefit considerably 
from entry to the E.E.C. by rea.son of the 
higher prices obtainable for farming pro¬ 
ducts particularly in respect of beef and 
cattle. 

Credit Guidance In pursuance of its aim 
to curb inflationary tendencies in the 
economy of the Republic the Central Bank 
of Ireland has continued to advise the 
Banks as to what should be the desirable 
amount of additional credit to be extended. 
Priority is to be* given to the provision of 
credit for production of goods particularly 
for export. To reinforce this restraint on 
credit it was necessary last September to 
increase lending rates by Jv,.. Further¬ 
more, with the object of achieving a greater 
degree of control over Bank credit, the 
Banks are introducing a system under 
which loans, other than those of a seasonal 
nature or repayable within a year, w'ill be 
treated as term loans at rates appropriate to 
the period for which the facility is required. 
World Economic Trends One cannot 
but be alarmed at the rise in interest rates 
to record levels. The measures taken in the 
United States to curb the pace of business 
expansion could very well cause a slow¬ 
down in the growth of world trade with a 
resultant international recession. Industrial 
unrest is sw'ccping many European 
countries and few nations, if any, have 
managed to come to terms with pressures 
for higher wages and social demands. The 
growing gap between the standard of living 
cnjpycd by the developed and the under¬ 
developed countries will also have to be 
tackled if large scale political unrest is to be 
avoided. However, some lessons have been 


learned and there is now a genuine desire 
for greater economic unity and financial 
stability. The outlook in the short term at 
least is very much better than might have 
been anticipated even a few months ago 
and if reason prevails we can look forward 
with some optimism to further economic 
expansion in the decade to come. 
Ancillary Services Our Hire-Purchase 
and Leasing subsidiaries have enjoyed a 
very successful and profitable year and 
have contributed satisfactorily to the 
growth of the Group’s resources. Allied 
Irish Investment Bank Limited, our 
Merchant Banking subsidiary, has also 
continued to expand and has made a 
worthwhile contribution to the Group’s 
profits. The growth in its business 
rendered it appropriate to increase the 
paid-up Capital of the Merchant Bank 
which now stands at £lm. of which your 
Company holds 59"«. 

Staff As in the past I conclude with a 
particular tribute to our staff. Your 
Directors can only guide the business into 
The course which in their judgement will 
yield the most lasting and beneficial results 
alike for shareholders, customers and stafl‘. 
A successful outcome rests upon the loyalty, 
enthusiasm and whole-heartedness with 
w'hich the personnel of our organisation 
puts them into effect. This we feel is the 
case in full measure, a view which is sup¬ 
ported by the results we arc considering 
today. It gives me great pleasure, therefore, 
to place our thanks on record. 

Ciipies of the Report and Accotmts are obtain¬ 
able on request from: The Secretary Allied 
Irish Ranks Limited^ Lansdowne House^ 
Ballsbridge^ Dublin, 4. 


Consolidated Balanco Shoot os at 31st Oacembsr, 1969 




Liabilities: 


(1968) 

Assets: 


(1968) 

issued Cnpttal . 

£7,700,000 

£7,700.000 

Cash, Banker's Balances. 



Reserves 

7,690,365 

6,904,381 

Money at Call, etc 

£90,888,435 

£74,083,773 

Piufit and Loss Account 

616.188 

509,582 

Government Bills and Notes 31,644,000 

26,402,000 

Interest of Minority Share- 



Investments 

70.649,113 

73.350,994 

holdets in Subsidiary 



Advances and other 



Companies 

436.438 

208,826 

Accounts 

242,631,403 

204,705.091 

Notes m Circulation 

2,928.740 

2.578.886 

Premises and other 



Current. Deposit and other 



Properties 

4,776,693 

3,693,461 

Accounts, etc 

421.207.913 

364,333.644 

Liability of Customers for 



Acceptances 

5,209,614 

3.843.541 

Acceptances 

5,209,614 

3,843,541 


£445,798.258 £386,078.860 


£445,798,258 £386.078.860 

Consolidated Profit ft Loss Account 







(1968) 



(1968) 

Interim Dividend 

£ 400,400 

C 322,706 

Balances brought forward 

E 509,582 

£ 462,935 

Proposed Final Dividend 

500,500 

450.450 

Net Consolidated Profit 

1,802.508 

1.469,803 

Transfers to Reserves 

795,000 

650.000 




Balances carried forward 

616.108 

509.582 





£2,312,086 

£1,932,738 


£2,312.086 

£1.932./38 
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TO CRAWL OR TO FLOAT 

The International Monetary Fund : Twenty Years of International Monetary Co¬ 
operation 

Vol. I : Chronicle. By J. Keith Horsefield. V’ol. 11 : Analysis. By Margaret C. tie 
Vries, J. Keith Horsefield and others. Vol. Ill Ilocuments. 

International Monetary Fund Wa.^hington D.C. 6Ka pages, 357 pages and 640 pages. 
$12.50 the set ($5 a volume if sold separately). 


Whatever happens to the international 
monetary system in the 1970s it is safe to 
say that it will not be the same crcatuie 
at the end of the decade as it was at the 
beginning. For one thing, the igyos will 
have seen a completely new form of 
international money in use, the special 
drawing rights (SDRs) .in the International 
Monetary Fund ; for another, the systcm'.s 
unsatisfactory performance in the late 
igbos was attributed not only to the 
inadecjuacy of the world .supply t)f 
reserves, which SDRs are intended to 
correct, but also to the apparent failure 
of the adjustment process and the lack of 
flexibility in exchange rates. Solutions will 
not nece.ssarily be found to these two 
additional causes of trouble, but certainly 
some experiments will be tried and, at the 
least, some new attitudes will evolve. 

As far a.s the exchange rate mechanism 
goes, it may be that nothing more than a 
change of altitude is needed. I’he IMF is 
now .studying proposals for limited flexi¬ 
bility in exchange rates and a good deal 
more i.s going to be heard about the tech¬ 
nicalities of crawling j>egs and wider bands. 
But it is surely signifleant that the Fund’s 
economic counsellor, Mr Jacques Polak, 
told a Japanese audience last month that, 
after the ways in which France and Ger¬ 
many adjusted their parities in 1969, 
“ there is rather less evidence for the 
propo.siiion that the exchange rates of 
major currencies are rigidly fixed.*' In 
tacitly approving (irermany's method of 
making the change—by a floating rate for 
a brief period—the IMF could well be 
suggesting the pattern for smooth changes 
of parities, upwards or downwards, in the 
future. 

This message as sudh does not leap out 
of the pages of the three-volume history 
of the International Monetary Fund 
published this week, because this stops 
short in *965, before the real pangs of 
anxiety were fdt. Nevertheless, even in 
earlier ye.ars the Fund found an 
unexpected stumbling block in merr)bers’ 
reluctance to cliange their exchange rates, 
“ even at times when such changes might 
be the best solution of their difficulties." 


The Fund has had to deal with a world 
for which the model conceived at Bretton 
Woods in 1944 was not c'ouipletely 
appropriate. A.s Mr Joseph Gold puts it 
in one of the most intere.sting chapters in 
this history, the drafters of the Fund’s 
original articles assumed that " the pre¬ 
vention of competitive devaluation would 
be a major preoccupation of the Fund, 
but the overvaluation of currencies ha.-i 
been a greater problem than undervalua¬ 
tion.” He goes on to survey actions by the 
Fund in favour of greater exchange rate 
flexibility, stressing at the same time how 
little use it has made of sanctions. 

But if the IMF ha.s not often applied 
actual sanctions, how has it tried to 
influence borrowing countries’ economic 
performance One could not hope to 
learn much about these delicate matters, 
although there are some clues. Fhe extent 
to which the IMF can enter fields 
that are heavily political is obviously 
limited. It cannot, for instance, insist on 
an incomes policy. ” Stand-by arrange¬ 
ments have frequently contained general 
declarations of wage policies^ but rarely 
are those policie.s made binding commit¬ 
ments.” For all that, the liisUiry of these 
credit arrangements up to 1965 is an 
intriguing one, in particular the blow by 
blow account of Britain's drawings in 
1964. In July of that year Britain renewed 
a stand-by arrangement for $i billion 
from the Fund and, we are now told, 
“ within a few weeks it became apparent 
to the staff* that a substantial drawing 
under that arrangement was to be 
expected.” By the time, late in November, 
that Britain asked to make the drawing 
—the whole of it—the IMF had a plan 
all worked out, with the bundles of cur¬ 
rencies at the ready. An instance of out¬ 
siders seeing most of the game ? 

This is a history of the Fund written 
from the inside, by past and present staff. 
It puts into perspective the problems and 
mistakes that led up to the accumulated 
stresses in the world’s monetary arrange- 
nients in the latter half of the 1960s. 
There are lessons tiiat FtiU need to be 
learnt front this period. 


APH AND GMT vs 8ST 

In the Dark. 

By A. P. Herl)eri. 

Tin Hod ley Head. 105 page.s. 6s. 

From about now British (so-called) 
Standard 'I'ime l>econies slightly less 
disagreeable, but before—until next 
winter—people forget how neai'ly 
intoleralile it is between November and 
mid-February' they should buy this little 
!)(K)k. In it Sir Alan Herbert marshals 
the arguments again.st the British Stan- 
ilard l ime Act 1968, explains Time Zones, 
de.scril)es how (ireenwich Mean 'Fime 
lx?came the world .(itandard time in 18B4 
(a.s he points out, a notable example of 
international co-o}ie ration) and how 
reluctantly the government of the day 
adopted daylight saving in Britain, and 
then examines the Hansard debates of 
1967-68, pointing out the weaknesses of 
the present Government's arguments in 
favour of BST. 

lb obtain the advantages of Summer 
l ime without tampering with the clocks, 
he puts fojward his Painless Plan : that 
the (Government should announce a 
period, sometime lx?ween the middle of 
February and the end of October, during 
which all tho.se employed in government 
offices and establishments should start 
work ah hour—or two lumrs—earlier. 
Private ciiiplovers should be invited to 
follow suit. Sir Alan claims for his plan 
that its effects would certainly be no more 
chaotic than tho.se of BS'F. (Has any 
firm or pul)lic undertaking, incidentally, 
clone a compari.son of unpunctuality and 
absenteeism before and after BST ?) Rut 
even if his plan is unacceptable that does 
not mean that Britons should tolerate 
unnecessary morning darkness, with its 
inconveniences and dangers, for more 
than another winter. This year the 
Government has to decide whether BST 
should continue beyond 1970-71, So there 
is a chance for tlie opponents of BST to 
make their views known. Incidentally, 
“ Whitaker's Almanack,’’ one is glad to 
note, sticks to GMT in its tables giving 
times c)f sunrise and sun.set. 

SPOCK IN THE DOCK 

I’hc Trial of Dr Spock 

By Jessica Mitford 
Macdonald. 282 pages. 30s, 

Was the trial of Dr Spock dull ? This 
book is. Tfiat is not to say that the ques¬ 
tion of how far Americans are allowed 
legally to take their objections to the war 
in \’ictnani is uninteresting. Nor, for that 
matter, is the purely legal issue raised by 
the trial of the “ Boston Five ” ; how far 
can the jiffy, all-purpose gadget called 
“ conspiracy ” be used to prosecute people 
who have committed no more specific 
(.iffcncc ? But good subjects and go<^ 
auclu^rs do not guarantee good books. Miss 
Mitford has l>een let down by her own 
intense commitment to the anti-war 
side. Instead of letting the facts speak 
for them.selves, .<jhe hiisie.s herself with 
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explaining hcxw the stateliness and Inno¬ 
cence of Dr Spock contrast with the pom¬ 
posity and ignorance of his acTu^rs. Her 
iKKjk is not helped bv the fart that the 
latest news of the rase—the reversal of 
the convit'iion of Dr Spock—has had to he 
tucked in as a special note. 

Perhaps a writer witli Miss Mitford’s 
talents—malicious wit and passionate con¬ 
viction—cannot handle a Ntory in which 
the goodies do not have to be distin¬ 
guished r>vcr and over again from the 
baddies. The facts are that the amiable 
paediatrician, the plain-speaking oracle 
who has made millions of parents and 
children happier than they might have 
been, was indicted on a charge of conspir¬ 
ing with four other men, whom he hardly 
knew, to encourage young men to avoid 
military service. They were tried in 
i^ston before a federal judge who was 
eighty-five years old and a jury that 
included no women. I'hc trial dragged 
on for a inontli, while the prosecution 
tried to show that various anti-war 
ceremonies, notably the burning of .some 
conscription cards, con.stituted a cons¬ 
piracy and while the defence tried to hold 
its own despite the eagerness of too many 
lawyers and defcndarUs to pontificate 
about the citizen’s right to civil di.soljed- 
ience. At the end. Dr Spock and three 
others were found guilty ; one of the 
defendants was acquitted. Last July the 
federal Court of Appeals reversed the 
convictions on the gnnind that the judge 


Gilpin's Dictionary 
of Economic Terms 

Second Edition 1970. By Alan Gilpin, 
B.Sc.(Econ.) M.lnst.F., M.I.P.H.E. 

Jl^oiiomisU and atudents nf econnmlca will walcomc 
the new adlUon of thla clear Ruide to termi which 
wnaUntly crop up In all pubUcntluna deultriR with 
nnancial and •conomlc mattera 

£f 5s r£/.25> ntt, by post 2a ffOp) extra 506 43220 4 


Tannehill's Motivation and 
Management Development 

7S70. By Robert E, Tannehill. President 
Mori vation/Management Deveiopment 
Services, New York. 


Tannehill tranalatea current Ideas on eSectlve manage¬ 
ment Into practical techniques, baaed on the theory 
that suoccisiul management can only evolve it s*aff are 
taught and led In an environment free from coercion 
and fear 

£1 lOa fCl.SOJ net, by post Is M f3p) ertra 40S 49220 4 


Actuaries and Rnancial Planning 

(Ready shortly) 

1970. Edited by the Committee of the 
institute of Actuaries Students^ Societies 


The purpose of this book Is to explain what the 
modern actuary does and the way In which hta work 
has developed, from restricted beginnings to W'hat Is 
now an essential part of finance and financial planning. 
ti Its rCf.50| net. by post is id lip) extra 40$ 7»i50 5 


Raaman and Thompson's 
ProductMty Bargaining 

1970. By A. K. Fleeman. M.S./.M., 

and 6. A. Thompson, B.Sc., M.Se.. C£ng.. 
MJ.C£.. MB tJM. 


The means of incresslng productivity In Industry bv 
bargaining are fully discussed with ogmp^aona and 

£1 lie rcl.ffij net, hy post la (4 r«p> sstii 40i 47904 3 
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London. WC2 
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had erred in instructing the jury. The 
cases against two of the defendants must 
be retried. 

The trial itself was not the anti-war 
struggle in microcosm j it was full of the 
irrelevancies that are the curse of life 
in Boston. Miss Mitford has duly 
recorded these, along with the wisecracks 
that members of the press make to cheer 
themselves up during long hours of wait¬ 
ing for .something to happen. There was 
a lot of courtroom farce, very little 
drama. The story of the Spock trial needs 
the perspective of history. When it comes, 
that may very well show that America’s 
licloved children’s doctor was found guilty 
of a trumped-up charge during a time of 
national panic over the Vietnam war 
and that the injustice was very soon put 
right. 

FRAGILE POWER 

Napoleon is Dead in Russia 

By Guido Artom. 

Allen and Unwin. 256 pages. 42s. 

General Claude Frangois de Malet was 
arrested in 1808, because he had been 
involved in a republican plot to overthrow 
the Emperor. Along with some other 
political prisoners, he was then transferred 
from prison to a clinic in Paris for the 
mentally disturbed. It was from this 
clinic, on October 23, 1812, that he 
launched a most extraordinary conspiracy. 

Dressed in uniform and calling him¬ 
self General Lamotte, he presented him¬ 
self in the very early morning at the Pop- 
in court barracks. He informed the com¬ 
mandant that Napoleon had died in 
Russia and he produced a forged docu¬ 
ment, purporting to come from the 
Senate, promoting the commandant and 
requesting him to put his men at the 
disposal of the general. The soldiers were 
told the names of the new ministers, that 
tiegotiations for peace were to be opened 
and that tlie Pope had been set free. 
Malet had appointed himself commander- 
in-chief of the armed forces of Paris. 
Then, at the head of the troops, Malet 
went to La Force prison and set free two 
other generals, La Horie and Guidal, the 
one having lieen implicated in an 
earlier conspiracy, the other being an 
English spy. They accepted the news that 
Napoleon was dead and that they had 
official posts in the new adjninistration. 
They proceeded to a series of arrests and 
asserted the authority of the new com¬ 
mander. 

Some things went wrong. The priest 
who was helping Malet .sprained his ankle 
as he jumped down from the wall of 
the clinic. General Guidal got drunk. 
Then, shortly afterwards, Malet found 
himself confronted with men who refused 
cither to believe or to ofeey him. They 
seized him and began to unravel the cons¬ 
piracy that he had so cleverly contrived. 
On the next day Malet and several of his 
fellow conspirators were executed. 


This cpjspdc is here very dramatically 
ehfwielted in a booi that Muridl 
has'tmndatedl from die Iti|iah. 
author poiiiti Out> ^ most 
about It all ^ the ease with 
Malet’s con^iracy way* When 

people believed, readily Aal 

Na^leon had been killed, no One had 
thought of the Regent or of his son. It 
.seemed natural that the imperial regime 
should be shown out by another i8 
Brumalre. The most characteristic quality 
of Napoleon’s power was its fragility. 

PEOPLE ON THE MOVE 

Migration 

Edited by J. A. Jackson. 

Cambridge University Press. (Sociological 
Studies 2). 311 pages. 65s. 

British discussion of migration is very 
largely about the racial problems it 
creates, and about leaving Britain for 
countries like Canada and Australia. There 
is little talk of what causes migration, of 
how it fluctuates, and of what areas it 
covers : in particular, hardly any talk 
of internal migration, although this is now 
much more important than external 
migration in the United States, and may 
well be so in Britain. 

To the sociologist interested in the 
effects of population movements, these 
restrictions do not apply. Indeed, this 
hook suggests that students of migration 
have so many things to study that they 
are not sure what to tackle first. It is 
easy enough to argue about what con- 
.stitutes migration and how to measure it 
—as in the first two essays, by G. Beijer 
and C. Jansen—but the real difficulties 
arise in assessing motives for movement, 
the problems of integration into new com¬ 
munities, and the relations between typies 
of movement and economic change. The 
other essays arc largely concern^ with 
these more baffling problems. They 
include a valuable piece on internal 
migration in Britain, by H. Lind, and 
one on its motivation by R. G. Taylor ; 

rather muffled pieces on migration 
in Africa by J. Gugler and J. C. 
Mitchell ; two highly discussable studies 
of assimilation, by C. A. Price and A. H. 
Richmond ; and an heroic but hardly 
exciting attempt at “A theory of migra¬ 
tion ” by Everett Lee. 

Examples are drawn largely from the 
United States, Briuin, Australia, Canada 
and New Zealand. There is little on 
Europe, and nothing on Latin America 
or the areas of Chinese and Indian 
migration. The studies are thus somewhat 
restricted. They are put in their place by 
a sharp reminder from Mr Richmond 
that Negro migration shows that racial 
prejudices arc stronger than other 
influences in preventing migrants’ assimi¬ 
lation. Nevertheless, the findings are 
valuable. (Incidentally, they suggest tliat 
a new school of creative migration 
studies may be developing in Australia, 
the first since Chicago provided a school, 
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in tihis as in other fields, in the early 
years of the century.) 

It would be pointless to sum up the 
findings too closely, since they are related 
to particular conditions and concern a 
great many facets of migrants’ lives. 
Migration is simply more complicated 
than people think. But it has to be 
thought about. Although current Britisih 
experience may appear to be to the con¬ 
trary, the days of large-scale unskilled 
migration are nearly over, and those of 
increasing migration by skilled people, 
furthering their careers by climbing differ¬ 
ent rungs of the ladder in different 
countries, have begun. The to-and-fro 
migration of the highly skilled is con¬ 
nected with the increase of internal migra¬ 
tion in old-established countries like 
Britain. Up to a point, all migrants share 
the same problems of adjustment ; but 
beyond that point the difficulty of adjust¬ 
ing to a particular situation that may 
seem bewildering and hostile constitutes 
the nub of the migration problem for 
more than one generation. Differences of 
origin are w'hat matter here ; and sociolo¬ 
gists have their hands full in estimating 
the results of those differences. 

Clearly they have done a good deal. 
It is enlightening to read what they have 
discovered. But one reflection is diilling 
to the mind. There is no indication that 
any part of the British government gave 
any attention to the special needs of the 
many thousands of migrants who came 
from so far away to settle in an unfamiliar 
Britain in tlie 1950.S and early 1960s— 
certainly nothing comparable with the 
lengths to which the National Coal Board 
went to resettle some hundreds of British 
people a few hundred miles away from 
their homes (as described in Mr Taylor’s 
essay). This is not putting the cart before 
the horse so inucli as refusing to recognise 
a horse of a different colour in the .same 
.stable. 

DECLINE-AND FALL? 

Modem England : From the Eighteenth 
Century to the Present 
By R. K. Webb. 

Allen and Unwin, 670 page.s. 70s cloth- 
bound, 40s paperbound. 

In the growing crowd of textbooks on 
modern British history, this one stands 
out: for range, cover, up-tQ:date-ness, 
and plain common sense alike, il is one of 
the best. It is long, but any book reaching 
from George Ill’s accession to the disa.s- 
irous trade figures of the autumn of 1967 
needs to be long, if it is going to say 
.much worth reading, or to cover any 
quantity of historical detail ; and it is 
both sound in content, and pleasant to 
read. The author is professor of history 
at Columbia, and writes in good crisp 
American ; there are few of the usual 
historians’ cliches, and fresh thoughts 
have fresh expression. The liook came out 
in 1967 in the United States and is repub¬ 
lished here with few changes ; not many 
EngUsb readers will grucljg;e ^dniir:, 
ably clear accounts of the English systems 


of rank, law and clergy in the appen¬ 
dices. 

Professor Webb quotes no original 
sources here, but shows himself com¬ 
pletely master of other people’s work on 
them. He provides an exceptionally able 
synthesis of his predecessors’ views; and 
does not hesitate to impose on them inter¬ 
pretations of his own. He believes that 
English policy passed through two great 
turning-points, one in the seventeen- 
sixties and one in the eighteen-sixties ; at 
each, the country's political system and 
imperial future were reassessed by its 
governors. Through the transition that he 
traces from oligarchy to democracy, mem¬ 
bership in the political governing class 
has now become more fortuitous than 
it used to be; and many governing 
powers have now been handed over to 
the bureaucracy that has grown up in 
the past hundred years. 

He succeeds in his attempt on the 
most awkward of historians' tasks; he 
blends social, home political, foreign 
political, colonial, economic, religious, and 
cultural history well enough together for 
his readers to follow the development of 
each of them almost at once. The cul¬ 
tural sections—the usual first victims in 
attempts of this sort—are not just lists 
of names, but are integrated with the 
rest of the book ; and the whole work has 
been properly thought out. It ends 
dubiously, near the present day. 

Never perhaps has a society been so 
thoroughly analysed or so thoroughly pre¬ 
scribed for. What we do not know is who 
in that contented and prosperous country 
is listening, or what intellectual and moral 
resources may be found, not only to assure 
a comfortable survival, but to attain a new 
measure of greatness. 

He puts an opening question that is 
more alarming to the English patriot as 
a mark of this country’s recent decline 
in real jx>wer: 

When the United Nations was established in 
no one would have thought of ques¬ 
tioning Britain’s right to f>ex 7 narient 
membership in the Security Council ; would 
that right be quite so self-evident were the 
United Nations refoiinded today ? 


OTHER BOOKS 

Europe in a Changing World; Some Aspects 
of Twentieth Century History. By M. J. Barber, 
417 pages. 30 s. A History of Russia, i 8 ia- 
1945 . By Graham Stephenson. 469 pages. 33 s. 
Macmillan. 

Two new Papermac histoiy books designed for 
sixth forms and students. Also available in a 
bound school library edition. 

Prehistory: An Introduction. By Derek Roe. 
Macmillan. 288 pages. 50 s. 

An excellent introduction to a difficult subject, 
treated with special reference to the prehistory 
of Great Britain, seen against the general back¬ 
ground of Europe. It concludes with a good 
chapter on modem methods of investigation. 
Well illustrated. 

ooBiNEAp : Selected Political Writings. Edited 
and introduced by Michael D. Biddiss. Cape. 
af ,4 pages. 35 s. 

The first two volumes in a new senes railed 
“ Roots of the Right: Readings in Fa« is^ 
Raci.st and Elitist Ideology,” which is edited 
by Geoege Steiiicr, W 

been hitherto available in English. 
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AFFAIRS 

VOL 50. No. 4. JANUARY 1870 
provideo a bird's-eye view of 
current history iti October. 
November and December 1969. 
The Report is a summary of signi¬ 
ficant events and trends throughout 
the world presented by experts in 
every field for current reading and 
reference. 


Published quarterly for the 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

by Oxford Unmrsity Press 


Report on World Affoiro moy be ordered 
through any bookseller or newsagent, or 
from the Journals Manager. Oxford 
University Press, Press Road. Neasden. 
London N.W.10. Tel: 01-450 8080 

Annua! Subscription: £3 
Per issue: ISs. 


EUROPEAN MARKETS 


Detailed product-otudieo on: 

Carpets and Floor Coverings 
Dome.stic, Gas and Electric Cookers 
Ball and Roller Bearings 
Furnishing Fabrics 

Sevoral other studies are in progress or 
planned: 

Individual country reports arc available for 
each of these products ba.scd on intensive- 
high-level interviews in great depth with 
leading European companies — supported 
by considerable desk research, statistical and 
economic analysis. 


The ntain subjects covsrsd are: 

The size of the market. 

The expected rate of growth. 

Prices, margins, discounts, terms of delivery, 
payment and credit facilities. 

Products available on the market. 

The leading competitors and services offered 
!>y them. 

Channels of distribution. 

Legal and other rcauirements as applied 
to standards and packing. 

Future trends. 


future programme apply to: 

(Europe) Lt 
185 Piccadilly 
I London, Wi. 

01-734 0133 
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How to cut direct taxes 


With a general election in sight 
the lories have stopped talking 
about their plan for a value 
added tax and are concentrating 
on a much more promising area 
of fiscal reform: reducing direct 
taxes. 

These are the direct taxes now 
in force: 

196B-69 yields (£ mn) 


Income tax 4.3 

C^orporation tax 1.3 

Death difrics 0.4 

Surtax 0.2 

Total b.a 


As the .second chart shows, in 
Britain direct taxes are higher 
than in France, Germany and 
Japan, measured as a per cent of 
national income. And the dif¬ 
ference is entirely due to the 
higher tax burden carried by 
people in Britain, rather than 
British companies. In America 
direct taxes on people (as a per 
cent of national income] are 
about the same in total as in 
Britain \ company taxation, how¬ 
ever, is slightly higher giving a 
higher total for direct taxes as 
a whole. 

When the lories were re'tume<l 
'in 1951, the top tax rate was 
97 i %. Anybody canring more 
than £15,000 pa'id 19s 6d in the 
£1 on his top slice of earnings 
and kept sixpence. Under the 
Tories : 

# income tax came down from 
9s 6d to 7s 9d, bringing down 
the torp rax rate (suitax rates did 
not change) ‘to B8J % • 

# company profits tax was 
changed to remove the discrimina¬ 
tion against dividends. This gave 
a profits tax rate of 10%. This 
was later raised to 15%. 

# although surtax itself was 

unchanged basically, two impor¬ 
tant amendments were made in 
]96 i ; (a) an earned income 

aBowance came in, as already 
existed for income tax. (b) for 
earned income only, an extra 
£2,IKK) special earned income 
relief was given for surtax. TWis 
meant that effectively surtax on 
earned income began at £5,000, 
while' for unearned income the 
base line remained £2,000. 

# in 1962 the Tories moved in 
the opposite direction. Short-term 
gains (ix ^ mpnths or less) on 
securrci^amtlgnd became taxable 


at full persrjnal tax rates. 

Under the Labour Government 
there have been several more 
moves ill this direction: 

# income tax is bark up to 8s 
3d, pushing the top tax rate back 
up to 91 J% (i8s 3d). 

# company taxation has been 
turned upside down. Instead of 
paying income tax and profits lax, 
companies now pay corporaHion 
tax. Shareholders still get their 
dividends less income tax at 
8s 3d ” as they did before. 

But under the new .system the 
company must pay these 8s 3ds 
over to the Inland Revenue, in 
addlition to corporation tax on 
its profi'ts. Under the old system 
the company merely paid income 
tax pliLs profits tax on its profits 
and that was that. This added 
u[) to 56 JVu. Under the new 
.system the company pays over the 
8s 3d on its dividends, and pays 
corpora'rion tax. To produce an 
cqu^iva'lena tax burden on compa¬ 
nies the appropriate corporation 
tax rate came out at about 35%. 
In fact it was fixed at 40% 
in the first corporation tax 
year. It has subsequently been 
raised to 45%. 

# capital gains tax came in, 
applying to all types of capiital 
aissCt, whenever purchased. Top 
rate is 30%. Ahemarively the 


taxpayer can opt to have half the 
gain taxed as income (and the 
other half go free), if this gives 
a more favourable result. Short¬ 
term gains tax was extended 
from six to twelve months. 

# for 1965-66, surtax payers were 
levied a 10% surcharge on their 
.surtax liability. This brought the 
top tax rate up to 96^^% in that 
year. 

# for 1967-68, people with 
■invejrtment incomes exceeding 
£3,000 (after some reliefs) paid 
a spmal chaigc, at graduated 
rates. These rates, combined with 
cx'ijjring rates of income and 
surtax, brought the top tax rate 
in that year up to 136^%. 
In'land Revenue assessments for 
the specia'l chaige have totalled 
£111 mn. Yet in 1966-67 all 
investment incomes over £3,000 
'tdtalled no more than £900 mn, 
already subject to tax at rates 
from about 52}% upward.s. 

If direct taxes are now to be 
reduced, there are three areas 
w’hcrc cuts can be made: 
companlics, earned incomes, 
capital. 

Company tax reform 

The corporation tax can be 
attacked on three grounds: the 
costly upheaval of the change¬ 
over was at best unnecessary; by 
discouraging dividends, as 
opposed to profit retemiion, it is 
clogging the capital market; the 
rate is now too high given that 


dividends are taxed also. Yot just 
because the 1965 upheaval was 
so gigantic, tax men, accountants 
and businessmen quad at the 
mention of liv*ing through the 
nightmare again, backwards. 
Accordingly expert o{>inion tends 
to favour just cutting the tax that 
companlies must now pay over 
to the revenue on thdr dividends. 
The Confederation of British 
Industry this week pressed for 
this to be cut to nil. This would 
cost £800 mn in revenue. The 
Tories mighit therefore be tempted 
to compromise, and cut it by, say, 
ha 9 i. This would be a big mirtake. 
Huge new complicatioiis woidd 
thus be introduced into the 
already crazily ovciburdened 
system. A better solutiion would 
be to leave it as it is ; or to scrap 
it altogeftiher, clawing back some 
of the lost revenue by raising 
coiporaiiiion tax rate ; an increase 
to 55% would claw back £400 
mn. This solufiorl would mean 
a net cut in companies’ total tax 
burden (and hence a Stimulus to 
busine.ss investment), as wdl as a 
simplification of the system. 
Earned incomes are the area 
where the Chancellor is expected 
to give something away in April. 
There arc two possibilities. He 
may raise the upper limits on the 
earned income relief. This would 
reduce income tax and surtax 
liabilities on all earned incomes 
above £4,005 (after personal etc 
reliefs), but not by much. Alter¬ 
natively he could enlarge the 
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earned income allowances them- 
se'lvcs from their present two- 
ninths (up to £4,01)5) and one- 
ninih (£4,005 to £9.945) say 
3o‘’n and i5?o. Or both. TMs i$ 
the sQzt of proposal Mr Madeod 
must overbid if Tory talk about 
direct, taxes is to mean anything. 
The firit chart show^ how eamra 
income tax rates in Britain diverge 
from those elsewhere over about 
C8,()oo. The proposals above 
would leave this divergence un¬ 
changed. 

So would a considerably more 
radical measure such as increasing 
the extra earned income allow¬ 
ance for surtax from £2,000 to 
say £8,000. This would shift 
Britain’s curve to the right by 
£6,000. Up to around £12,000 
British middle managers would 
then get off rather lightly by 
international standards. But the 
climb in the inarginal rate (from 
50% to would remain— 

though between earned incomes 
of £[3,000 and £26,000, instead 
of £7,000 and £20,000 as now. 
As the first chart shows what is 
unusual about the British system 
of taxing earned incomes is simply 
this climb. A radical reform of 
.surtax, in other vords, means 
lowering the rates themselves, not 
raising the point at which they 
start to bite. 

The case for .surtax reform rests 
on three factors ; human inccn- 
lives ; the “ moral ” elTerr of high 
rates; the cost. Britain’.^ poor 
postwar economic performance 
has never been .sati.sfactorily 
explained. 1’he obvious place to 
.seek explanations is among the 
distinctive factors in Britairi’.s 
.socio-eronomic set-up : e.g. trade 
unions/wage inflation, public 
.schooJ.s/.social alliludes, han.g- 
ov(‘r from empire. Britain’s extra¬ 
ordinary .system of taxing higher 
incomes qualifies for the li.st, 
because of its Stifling eflPcct on 
iivi'tiative and success, and becau.se 
it prevents new Tich emerging and 
pushing aside the old. 


The “ moral ” cITect of high tax 
rates i^norks like this. If a man 
on £20,000 a year cams an extra 
£5,000 he keeps under £500 of it. 
Why bother ?' 9 y contrast, if he 
can manage to reduce his taxable 
income by only £i,odo, and have 
this income emerge in some other 
form, he would be £900 better 
off. The government then 
moves to counter the latest anti- 
avoidance devices. The tax law 
becomes arbitrary and discre- 
tiona^, biit no more fair. Gradu¬ 
ally it falls into disrepute and 
simultaneously becomes impos¬ 
sible to administer effectively. 
This process is already under way. 
An extreme remedy would be to 
aboli.sh surtax and the extra ta\e.s 
borne by invc.stment income. 'rhi.s 
wbuld enable three-quarters of 
the tax law to be thrown into 
the waStepaper basket, because 
it is intended to ensure that those 
with high incomes in fact bear 
the high rate.s of lax intended 
specially for their particulai 
income.s, rather than the rate.s 
appropriate to income generally. 
In terms of resource.s this is an 
enormously expemsivc sledge¬ 
hammer to crack a very .small 
nut. Abolishing surtax vsould 
theoretically re()uire 8cl on the 
.standard rate to pay for it. 
In fact, withbut surtax the 
income rax yield could well ri.se 
by more than the loss of surtax, 
ju.sf because of the energies it 
would rclea.se and the rc.sull‘ing 
change 'in the atmosphere. 

Egalitarian argument 

The arguments against surtax 
reduction are mainly political. 
Supposedly surtax cuts lose votes. 
'Fhe jump in surtax payers' .ifier 
tax incomes look.s crnbarra.ssingly 
large, e.specially in the upper 
reaches. Combined with this 
comes the mural argument. Egali¬ 
tarians argue that the enjoymiMii 
of high incomes is simply wrong 
as such, that “ nobody is worth 


that much,’* ** nobody can have 
contributed that much to the 
eominiinity.” 

'I’hus in political terms there is 
no question of abolishing surtax 
and we shall therefore be .stuck 
with that other three-quarters of 
the tax law. But the case for 
rutting rates and aligning Britain 
with other countries is strong. 
.And it is strengthened still further 
by another factor—inflation. 
Because of inflation effective tax 
rales in real terms are rising all 
the time, lii Kjtiq £s, a man 
earning £(j,6<*o now pays 29". 
in tax, bur in ipbi-fij hv p.iiil 
25The £n,o<»n man now 
pays 39 n again.si 33' . then; the 
£16,500 man pays 52“.. against 
44Vo. Yet officially tlu* .surtax 
rates and allowances ha\'<- not 
changed since tt^fii. In re.il terms 
however they have increas(*d con¬ 
siderably ; the last of these three 
men ha.s had his after-tax income 
cut by 14 V* . To maintain his 
real after-tax inrome the man 
eanimg £5,000 a year befiin- the 
war would need a gross income 
(d £100,000 today. 

If tax rates on unearned incomes 
arc cut, or if the earned income 


allowances arc incrcawd, invest¬ 
ment incomes will be discrimin¬ 
ated against even more heavily 
than now. At £t 0,000 a year an 
income bears 41% axerage tax 
rate if earned but 6o^V, if from 
investment. Removing this di.s- 
enminarion would cost a penny 
or two on the Standard rate. A 
Iriglily paid man is now given an 
inrentix'c to blow his high earnings 
on yachting or expensive holidays 
rather than save it to start a 
business of his own. 7 'his is in 
glaring contra.si to the pattern 
ill America where, ineidenially, 
for lax purpo.ses then* is no dis¬ 
tinction between investment in¬ 
comes and earned incomes. 
Eliminating this di.seriininatiou, 
iiotwithstaruling the politieal argu- 
ment.K against it, ought also to 
stimulate Rritain’.s low personal 
saving.s ratio becau.se iho.se with 
high income.s' are best placed to 
.save. The same argument applies 
to a reform of <Ieath duty. Despite 
Mr Jenkins's tidying up of death 
durie.s last April, the effective 
rales .still rang<* up to Ho Vo. There 
are numenujs lines of death duly 
reform (set out in the Biisine.ss 
Brief of February 15, tgffg). All 
involve reducing fhe top rates 
and turning death duties into a 
more effective tax—^into one that 
encourages saving and the dis¬ 
persal of estates, rather than the 
squandering of them during life, 
and elaborate ant i-avoidance 
mcasurn.s. On this basis death 
duties could probably be reformed 
with no net los.s of revenue. 
Companies, earned incomes, capi¬ 
tal, The.sc are three p]acc.s where 
cut.s in direct taxes could be made 
with useful economic effect. None 
of these measures is attractive 
polirically. But a dramatic cut in 
the standard rate is highly expen¬ 
sive in tcrm.s of revenue. 
Equally an increase in allowances 
could remove say a million tax¬ 
payers from the income.ta^ net 
altogether at tsmall lo.ss in yield, 
but t^Uhemt economic l^encfit. If 
they are" returned the Tories will 
have to choose between cuts in 
direct taxes that secure economic 
benefits, or cuts that are widely 
but thinly spread—which mfghit 
secure votes. 
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Cobb's Coaches 

first delivered New Zealand's mail in 1862 



Are you 

up to date on New Zealand? 

Cobb's coaches replaced the pack-horses that had 
previously carried mails to the Otago goldfields, where 
the gold rush in 1861 had created a new population 
centre. Today, New Zealand's internal mail is sorted 
and handled in travelling railway post office vans, as 
in Britain. 

To maintain one of the highest standards of living in 
the world, we import not only British ideas, but a high 
proportion of manufactured goods. Which is where the 
National Bank comes in: we have nearly 200 branches 
in New Zealand. They keep us up-to-date on local 
market conditions, investment prospects, import/export 
needs; on profitable business or travel contacts; on 
all manner of useful facts and figures. All this informa¬ 
tion we will gladly pass on—to your trading benefit. 

Why not get in touch with us here in London 7 Just 
for a start, we'll let you have a copy of our important 
periodical Review of the Economic Situation in New 
Zealand. 


TMIkiiUoHaiBaHk 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

W Lpmlon Addrass: S Moor«ato, E.C.2. (T«l: 01-606 6311) 



This remarkable ship saik 
toNewTbrIc. 


May8 Jiily3 Augiisl28 

May22 July17 Septemberll 

Junes Juiy31 September25 

June19 AugustM OctoberIZ 

Fares from as little as £87 each way (special 
‘Visit U.S.A.’ fare). Or cruise to New York and 
back -12 days from £190. 

Queen Elizabeth 2 is a reason in herself for 
making the trip to the States. If you’re going 
there anyway, on business, for a holiday or just 
going home, QE2 is a natural first choice. 

But what’s really making the news is that some 
of our passengers are so keen on QE2 that 
they come just for the ride. They make the 
round trip to New York and home again, and 
have themselves a great cruise holiday on QE2’s 
normal transatlantic schedule. 

Well, good luck to you, QE2’s sneak cruisers. 
After all, we’ve given you all the ingredients. 
Like four swimming pools, 6,000 square yards of 
deck space to pace, half a dozen night spots, 
thirteen bars, three dining rooms with wide sea 
views, breathtakingly lovely public rooms, 
superb bedrooms, a cinema, two libraries,, an art 
gallery, tempting shops and a children's area. 

We can’t blame you for making the most of them. 

So when QE2 is just a beautiful memory 
and that familiar greyness starts creeping back - 
and it will, because you're not going to find 
yourself in any place else that’ll give you what 
you got from QE2 - then come again. And again. 

For further details, see your travel agent 
or phone Cunard 01-930 7890. 
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Gunning for the IRC 

Both the Government and the Tories believe the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation 
has grown too big for its boots. On its record, is this fair? 


Sir Keith Joseph gave one Tory view of the IRC last weekend 
when he talked of the need to cut both its wings and its 
funds and said, in effect, that when government intervention 
in industry was necessary, it was as often as not better carried 
out by government departments. The Ministry of Technology 
appears to have come round to much the same way of 
thinking. M intech did not agree that the IRC was the right 
body to advise it on the reconstruction of the textile industry 
and, much to the IRC's annoyance and in face of its protests, 
has set up its own internal Mintcch textile committee of 
inquiry instead, presided over by one of its own ministers, 
Mr Harold Lever. This snub has been accompanied by a 
growing number of ministerial requests for the sort of 
information on financial aspects of IRC deals that the IRC 
has not normally been accustomed to volunteer. The wing¬ 
clipping has begun. 

Docs the IRC deserve this treatment ? Sir Keith Joseph 
was echoing City complaints when he said that it has acted 
arbitrarily, been over-swayed by subjective judgments and 
generally interfered—for the worse—with the free working of 
the markets. Min tech’s attitude reflects the suspicion among 
ministers that the IRC has been trying to muscle in on the 
Government’s prerogative of policy-forming ; hence the 
refusal to allow it to have anything to do with the textile 
inquiry. Anyone who has had dealings with the IRC knows 
that it is overbearing, impulsive and thin-skinned in a way 
that no merchant bank, and come to that, no government 
department, could possibly afford to be. But it cannot be 
said that the IRC has ever exceeded its terms of reference, 
.since these were so widely drawn that there are hardly any 
limits to its powers to interfere and advise. The only criterion 
is whether it has used them, in the long run, to the public 
benefit. 

Its performance cannot always be judged by the normal 
takeover criteria. There is a world of difference between 


IRC-sponsored industrial mergers and financially oriented 
acquisitions made for the killing. A company intending to 
use its stock market rating will need to make quick returns 
by rutting out loss-makers, reducing the scale of investment, 
even by sale and leaseback, to achieve the semblance of better 
return on capital. But all this merely passes on the problem. 
Industrial reorganisation requires patience: British Leyland, 
one of IRC’s prize creations, will not be a fully integrated 
company until the end of the decade. 

Since its establishment in 1966 with £150 million of 
government money, the IRC has been directly involved in 
more than 50 projects concerning nearly 150 companies. It 
has talked to some hundreds more. Outstanding investment 
has reached £64 million, with a further £15 million 
committed—though it has probably paid out up to £100 
million gross, some of which has since been repaid. Last year, 
the IRG’s profit after tax was £772,000. The table shows 
the first effects of its intervention among the 14 biggest 
companies that have had time to report results. In 12 of 
them sales pt'r head have gone up between 1967 (before the 
merger) and 1969 (after). This reflects immediate savings in 
head office st^ and among the more obviously redundant 
labour. But profit per head is down in .seven, indicating 
continuing overmanning, disruption of production and higher 
interest charges. Return on capital comes out even worse— 
down in all but four. 

Relating this to an individual industry, when the IRC first 
tried to interest Mr Arnold Wcin.stock in taking over 
A.«!sociated Electrical Industries, it wa.s from an anxiety, 
among other things, to sec the heavy electrical industry 
reorganised in time to meet an expected 20 per cent fall in 
orders from the Central Electricity Generating Board. The 
penny dropped, both for Mr Weinstock. and for the rest of 
the industry. The dozen or so companies subsequently 
coalesced around GEC-Power Engineering, Reyrolle-Parsons, 


The IRC's record : rather more geese than swans 



Safes 

Sales per employee 

Profit per employee 

Return 

on capital 

Earnings per share 


1969 

1967 

1969 

1967 

1969 

1967 

1969 

1967 

1969 


£ mn 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

% 

% 

% 

GE-EEC 

900.09 

2769 

3.896 

272 

246 

16.4 

11.3 

17.4 

22.3 

Coats Patons 

210.3* 

2,726 

2,921* 

290 

320* 

13.2 

14.5* 

16.6 

18.6* 

British Leyland 

970.0 

3,500 

4,949 

304 

206 

15.5 

12.0 

9:3 

14.5 

Whessoe 

18.7 

5,923 

4,891 

280 

276 

14.6 

2.1 

26.1 

30.8 

Davy-Ashmore 

527 

5.869 

6.185 

246 

Loss 

13.7 

Loss 

24.0 

Loss 

International Compressed Air 

28.0 

5715t 

5.941 

103t 

764 

24.4 

22.0 

33.9 

44.9 

George Kent 

34.2 

2.620 

3,092 

169 

205 

8.0 

6.2 

16.0 

11.8 

Weir Group 

48.3* 

3,255 

4,019* 

218 

208* 

14.6 

14.6* 

30.9 

31.1 

Racal Electronics 

8.8t 

2789 

5,416t 

383 

707t 

22.8 

8.9t 

76.3 

23.9 

Clark Chapman 

17.4* 

4,172 

3,867* 

285 

333* 

10.7 

17.2* 

35.8 

47.8* 

Reyrolle-Parsons 

77.0* 

3,175 

3,666* 

534 

408* 

15.5 

14.3* 

26.2 

37.0* 

British Oxygen 

161.3 

3.671 

4,346 

363 

406 

7.3 

8.3 

10.6 

12.3 

Pealer-Hattersley 

22.9 

4,094 

4,608 

691 

964 

32.7 

30.8 

70.1 

83.0 

Dobson Park Industries 24.31 
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Hawker Siddclcy and Ferranti. The £17 million profit that 
GEC makes now from its heavy electricals may be down 
to £6 million by 1972—releasing £20 million of resources 
for other work. By then, the job of restructuring the 
industry will have taken five ycars» and profits will be lower 
after the merger than before. Yet at least d^e remaining 
companies will still be earning profits ; without the mergers, 
there might have been no profits at all. 

But it is difficult to be sure who was the chief catalyst 
there, the IRC or Mr Weinstock. In the two years since AEI 
and then English Electric were taken over, five major 
manufacturing centres have been disposed of and a host of 
smaller units closed or rationalised. In 1967-68, £23 million 
of the company’s fixed assets were sold off, and heavy 
electrical work was concentrated at Trafford Park, Stafford 
and Rugby'. Diesel production has been moved to Colchester, 
causing the closure of the Liverpool Napier Works (this 
from the English Electric merger). Down the road at 
Nctherton, Bootle, the water turbine business has been closed. 
The cable and -equipment group has reduced its central staff 
from 320 to seven. In electronics there has been less hatchet 
work, but loss-making Canadian Marconi will probably be 
sold and, because microelectronics is losing money, there could 
even be a question mark against it. The result is that the 
group’s earnings arc catching up with, and even beginning to 
outstrip, its competitors. In heavy electrical engineering, sales 
per head are running at £3,214 a year, coinpared with 
£3,848 at Rcyrollc-Parsons (profits per employee, at £232, 
arc only half Reyrolle-Parsons’s). In electronics, sales are 
running at £3,172 a head, compared with Plcsscy’s £2,293 ^ 
profits on them arc £239 a head to Plcsscy’s £221. 

In the process, however, GE-EEC has shed 30,000 workers. 
Can the same thing happen at British Lcyland ? Staff actually 
increased there by 8,000 in the past year and the company sees 
itself overmanned for the next ten years. British Leyland is a 
one-industry giant and has fewer options open to it when a 
£ 1 costing error on a volume product could mean a difference 
of £i million in profits over the life of the car. But the 
company still has 70 plants scattered over the country, 
compared with Ford’s 19. Profits arc 30 per cent below the 
combined peak years of the old British Motor Holdings and 
the original Lcyland company. The best that can be said 
is that the new group has reversed the slide that had brought 
BMH down from 50 per cent of the market to 30 per cent. 
It has replanned a line of new cars and introduced effective 
cash management, so that despite the increase in short-term 
debt from £40 million to £95 million, and an increase in 
stocks by £43 million, interest charges have actually fallen. 

The IRC’s early philosophy was based on supporting the 
men who looked most like evolving into the industry’s leaders. 
It picked a winner in Mr Weinstock all right, but later choices 
have not turned out quite as well. There is British Leyland, 
planning a ten-year rationalisation as if it lived in a relatively 
uncompetitive industry and did not face the probability of 
common market competition in its own home parish. And 
wlicn the IRC backed die management of George Kent, and 
actually intervened to help it make a successful bid for Cam¬ 
bridge Instruments against the Rank Organisation, this was 
followed by a not always * amicable turnover among top 
George Kent managers. And post-merger figures have been 
poor. 

The same difficulties slowed down the hoped-for rationali¬ 
sation of the bearings industry. Here the IRC engineered a 
defensive merger of three manufacturers to prevent more of 
the industry passing into Swedish hands. But its interven¬ 
tion—arranging directly for the takeover of two companies 
by the third—upset some managers of the bid-for companies 
and it took five months to find an acceptable managing 


director. So the merger has to date made litdc progress ; there 
is not yet even a unified accounting system, and it will be a 
long time before it represents any sort of challenge to the 
Swedish-owned Skcfco. In other words, IRC-typc rationali¬ 
sation, as opposed to stock market-type, takes time. 

The pumps industry is one of the first IRC ever tackled, 
and it was nearly into 1968 before the industry would move 
at all. The Weir group has since emerged as pacesetter, with 
a quarter of the £70 million high-technology pumps market, 
in a scries of mergers in which it has taken over, or acquired 
interests in, four other companies (including an earlier IRC 
protege that had run into trouble). This leaves 296 pump¬ 
making companies unmerged and unaccounted for, with a 
total turnover less than twice the size of that of their leading 
German competitor. 

Compared with the rate at which mergera and modernisa¬ 
tion have been taking place in the textiles industry, without 
government intervention and in a more or legs free market, 
the IRC’s record looks initially unexciting. But its interven¬ 
tion is not likely to be needed so often in industries where 
dynamic management already sees the possibilities for ration¬ 
alisation. Nevertheless the corporation has tried to find and 
support industrial leaders, with the result that for every well- 
managed company like Clark Chapman it finds it is salvaging 
a Davy-Ashmore. Companies like Rcyrolle-Parsons, Whessoe 
and Dobson Park all i^ow that internal rationalisation has 
been almost more important than outside mergers, and has 
needed the financial stimulus of a prodding IRC to get it 
under way. 

Government departments acting on their own have certainly 
not done much better than the IRC. The Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology was responsible for initiating the merger that created 
International Computers, and the financial results have 
turned out rather better than the IRC’s batting average. But 
the Beagle aircraft business, now wholly government-owned, 
has had to go into liquidation, and Upper Clyde Shipbuilders 
probably ought to have. The IRC’s judgment has never yet 
led it into extravagances as great as these. 

Even so, the IRC’s record is not good enough to support 
its attempts to become the industrial policy aibiter for gov¬ 
ernment. With the one exception of the nuclear industry, the 
times when the IRC has attempted to ram round pegs into 
square holes usually go undocumented because the victims get 
up, in greater or less dudgeon, and walk away. If ministers 
allowed the IRC to assume industrial policymaking powers by 
default, it might be less easy for the victims to do so. The risk 
of leaving the rationalisation of industry to a free market is 
that, as in textiles and chemicals, the free market tends 
towards producing monopolies and near-monopolies. But that 
is a matter a government must decide for itself, and not the 
chairman and board of the IRC. 
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Coping with a Cuckoo 

The Swiss scheme to impose export depMits is 
less a fight against revaluation than a despairing 
federal government's attempt to have some 
means of controlling the economy 

The Swiss proposal to introduce a deposit of up to 5 per cent 
on its exports caused a mild shiver of nervousness to run down 
the backs of the central bankers at Basle last weekend. It 
raised the nightmare of hot money once again pumping across 
European borders. The deposit scheme looked at first glance 
only too like the ineffectual German export tax of last year. 
In fact it is nothing of the sort. Switzerland runs a trade 
deficit, not a surplus. It has also been experiencing an outflow 
rather than an inflow of capital, despite all tho.se Italian 
banknotes smuggled across the southern border. 

Admittedly the Swiss franc is strong and there has been 
talk of revaluation in the past. But what the deposit scheme 
is all about—and there is a good chance that it will not be 
passed by parliament—is the federal government’s sad lack 
of fiscal or monetary powers over the economy. 

Switzerland is in the middle of a boom which has coincided 
roughly with the German one—^not surprisingly since 
Germany takes about 15 per cent of the one-third of its output 
that it exports. It has been an export-led boom, with growth 
in exports of goods and services jumping from 4.3 per cent in 
1968 to over 10 per cent in 1969. And although its growth in 
world trade is expected to slow markedly this year, Swiss order 
books are still long and forecasts suggest that merchandise 
exports should still keep rising by 10 per cent. The real pro¬ 
blem now is shortage of capacity, and the beginnings of an 
upward shift in wages and prices, which is hardly serious at 
the moment—the latest indicators suggest an annual rise in 
consumer prices of around 3 per cent—^but which might pick 
up speed during the year unless the screws are put on. 

The problem is what screws. The federal government takes 
only a third of total tax receipts. And its capacity to take 
countercyclical action is even smaller than this suggests ; its 
own investment, for iastance, accounts for less than 4 per 
cent of total spending—and over a quarter of its revenue goes 
on defence, which is difficult to manipulate. Of the rest nearly 
a third goes to local authorities. It is true that the capital 
side of this is in theory discretionary. In practice, given the 
power of the cantons, it is pretty difficult to meddle with it. 
On the receipts side there is no PAYE. The national defence 
tax, which is effectively the federal income tax, is based on 
average income in preceding, not current, years. Quite apart 
from the power of the cantons, neither the federal govern¬ 
ment nor the parliament can introduce discretionary tax rates. 

Until recently the limitations of federal power in monetary 
policy were almost as great. Bank rate is traditionally 
extremely low. De^ite an increase last September it is still 
only 3I per cent and upward shifts have little influence on 
other rates, partly because the important medium-term ones 
are already much higher, partly because the omimercial 
banks do not normally have to go to the central bank to meet 
internal liquidity demands anyway. A law designed to give 
the central bank such important powers as the ability 10 en¬ 
gage in open market operations, to impose minimum reseivcs 
on the commercial banks, and to put limits on their credit 
operations was defeated by the powerful banking lobby last 
autumn. Finally, it is impossible for the federal authorities to 
take the crucial decision of changing the franc’s parity ; under 
the coin law its relationship with gold can only be changed 
by parliament, plus a referendum. 
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Despite these limitations, the Swiss economy has for most 
of the po.st-war period been astonishingly successful with a 
growth rate during the T950S of around 4J per cent and a 
rise in the cost of living of less than per cent, together 
with a comfortable surplus on current account. It ran into 
trouble during the early 1960s, with a rapid increase in prices 
and a sharp decline in the current surplus. But while the 
federal government w as allowed to take on extra powers in 
1964 to cope with the situation, they were only temporary. 
It took two years to slow the economy down, to a growth 
rate of less than 3 per cent (more or less the underlying 
increase in capacity) in 1966 and 1967. Since then 
Switzerland has enjoyed both a growth rate of 4 to 4J per 
cent and lower price and wage cost increases. So it has only 
been in the past few months that the need for the kind of 
regulators which other countries would consider as basic to 
economic management has reappeared. 

Some advances have been made. Although the attempt to 
widen the central bank’s legal powers was defeated, it did 
succeed in making a gcntleman’.s agreement with the 
commercial banks, whereby ( 3 vcr a period of five years it 
would be able to ask both for minimum reserve requirements 
and credit restraint. As a result the expansion of credit was 
pushed down from an annual rate of 12 ptr cent to one of 
9 per cent, and since the beginning of the month the agreed 
ceiling has been lowered to 8 per cent. This is the most 
important step taken to control the boom so far. And with 
the minimum reserve'powers the central bank will be able 
to freeze a good part of a capital inflow, should hot money 
begin to pour in. 1’he proposal to impose export deposits 
is an attempt by tht^ government to widen its powers, but, 
even if pass^, it is hardly likely to bite deep on the economy. 

Indeed the government would hardly have thought of it 
had it not been for doubt.s about the prospects of another 
proposal to be put before parliament next month. This would 
enable parliament to change turnover and defence tax rates 
by 10 per cent without holding a referendum. This hardly 
revolutionary measure is expected to run into trouble when 
it rcaches the upper house. But there is hope that at long 
last the federal authorities will acquire the power to alter the 
currency parity, through a bill which could become law by 
the end of the year. 

Until then the boom seems likely to straj^le on to a natural 
death, with higher prices and wages reducing the demapd 
for exports. Swiss bankers say that by the time ihe 
government » able to take the decision to revalue, wltiich 
might become more pressing if Eurodollar rates come 
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and lead to a flow of money back into Switzerland, the need 
to do so will over. Certainly Switzerland should not be 
the object of another bout of 'spcculalivc mania, particularly 
if this took place at the expense of its southern neighbour, 


A Baltic Keelhauling 

The Baltic Exchange has just carried out a 
piece of old-fashioned justice on one of its 
more forward looking members 

It shook the Baltic Exchange when Lambert Brothers bid for 
some business, knowing that the customer it was wooing had 
signed an exclusive contract with another broker. True, 
Lambert Brothers regarded this as healthy competition, but 
the Baltic establishment disagreed. Shortly afterwards 
Lambert Brothers allegedly committed the same breach of 
etiquette and has now been suspended from the exchange for 
three months on a charge of unethical conduct. The firm 
asked for, but was not allowed, a chance to defend itself, 
maintaining that on this second occasion it had no knowledge 
of any exclusive agreement. The Baltic refuses to comment. 

The Baltic is one of the last bastions of City conservatism. 
It began in London’s seventeenth-century coffee houses ; some 
business is still transacted over coffee. Its most respected 
members can say, in 1970: “The Bailie has never changed 
and never will.” There is a congenial atmosphere. The floor 
never become.s so busy that members have to forgo the 
tradition of preceding any business discussion with a bit of 
non-business trivia. 'HiLs is a custom share, with another 
of the City’s most con.servative institutions, the top-halted 
discount market. It is said to help to establish the mutual 
trust that the City depends on. This is the way the older 
brokers like to conduct busine!j.s, and successive generations 
slip into the same habits. 

The old methods have their virtues. More than half the 
world’s shipbroking is still done in London, despite the decline 
in Britain’s share of world shipping fleets : 

British fleet as per cent of world total 

1850 1890 1910 1920 1939 1948 1962 1969 

52 50 46 34 26 27 17 12 

The Greek shipowning community has based itself in 
London, partly because of the Baltic’.s existence. The invisible 
export earnings of the Baltic may be as high as £50 million 
to £60 million a year, although when a questionnaire was 
sent to members to find out their turnover (with the intention 
of being able to brag about their export contribution) only 
a quarter bothered to fill it in. 

The Baltic also has the advantage of convenience. Small 
brokers, some operating a.s one-man businesses, claim that 
in 20 minutes’ gossip on the floor they can get information 
that would otherwise cost 200 telephone calls. Thanks partly 
to the old boy network, people exchange more information 
than in centres like New York or Tokyo. 

But is this enough ? Most of London’s shipbroking is done 
today on the telephone and fay telex, not on the floor of the 
Baltic. Speed is essential, including a comprehensive 
information system. Lambert Brothers spends £150,000 a 
year on telex. The danger is that unless independent ship- 
brokers can offer an efficient service they will go to the wall, 
as some have already. The commission rale is per cent 
(less* for laigc orders), which in the low-return shipowning 
industry can make the difference between profit and loss. 
Shipowners have come increasingly to feel they can do the 
business themselves. Gkmc are the days when they bought 
shipaifbr prestige and relied on brokers to fill them with 
ca|gd|^oday they build ships which are tailored to heavily 


Italy. But it seems to need semething drastic to make the 
worthy, and highly democratic, burghers of the Swiss cantons 
(not to forget the semi-cantons) think in terms of twentieth 
century economics. 



Lambert Brothers won't have coffee here for the next three months 


researched markets and often have long term charters 
negotiated for them before they are even built. Shipbroking 
methods have not kept pace with shipowning productivity. 

A few shipbroking firms, most notably the larger ones, 
have realised that since shipowners employ large teams of 
market analysts they must do the same. One firm was involved 
in a movement of borax from California to Europe, which 
u.scd to travel in bags in cartel-controlled vessels at huge 
freight costs; its New York correspondent investigated the 
transaction and a new scheme was accepted for shipping 
in bulk, which meant building installations in California and 
Rotterdam but large savings in freight costs. The firm is 
currently working on a scheme for shipping oil and coal in 
the same vessel. At present the oil and coal travel in opposite 
directions in different ships. But the ships go between the 
same ports and do the return journeys empty. 

The shipbroker can only survive if he is .smarter than the 
owner. Historically many owners began as brokers and even 
now some broking firms are diversifying into shipowning, 
like Eggar, Forrester and indeed Lambert Brothers. Why 
do they go into an industry with practically the lowest rate 
of return in the country ? The answer is that they think they 
can make more money than some established owners. Lambert 
Brothers has developed a computer programme to evaluate 
shipowning projects. By an admittedly controversial method 
of analysis it has produced estimated internal rates of return 
as high as 25 per cent. 

Computer runs are an expensive form ol modernisation 
and at the moment high freight rates, (some secondhand ships 
arc selling for higher prices than when they were new) 
are enabling brokers to make reasonable profits. But the tide 
will turn. Could the same crisis occur in other City markets ? 
The answer is probably yes, where it has not happened 
already. In them, too, the producer and consumer are tending 
to get together in a jointly planned marketing operation. 
Even on the Stock Exchange, which has the advantage of 
rules that give it a virtual monopoly of the securities business, 
the emphasis has moved from gossip towards detailed research 
by trained analysts. 
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Our average 
capital grewth for 
’69. Beat that? 


1969 was a pretty mean year. The average Unit Trust for instance 
made a capital loss of somewhere in the region of 11%. 

Yet our clients in 37 countries saw their capital grow an average 
of 47.06%. 

We are HMi. Harvey Michael Investments. We are the world’s 
largest brokers in modern British stamps. 

Your surprise at the thought that stamps can be a serious invest¬ 
ment can be forgiven. 

This is what a National Sunday newspaper has to say about us 
and our business (July 6th 1969) **Stamps have always been a 
good investment but until recently only stamp collectors seemed 
to realise this, and consequently benefit from the knowledge. Now 
investors generally are given the opportunity to partake in the 
rapid rising values of stamps, through an investment in HARVEY 
MICHAEL. The astonishing capital growth record is worth 
considering.'* 

Naturally in the last few years the interest in stamp holdings has 
increased tremendously. The economic situation has a depressing 
effect on most forms of investment. Stocks, shares, bonds, unit 
trusts and so on. Stamp values continue to appreciate. 

HMI arc particularly well qualimd'to advise you. We assess all 
stamp issues available, negotiate on your,behalf and dispatch your 
portfolio of Stamps to you within 14days of.receipt of your order. 
This portfolio then becomes your prof^ty to hold or dispose of 
as you wish—to us or to any other bimr. We are in contact with 
you every two months advising you of the current value of your 
holding. 

May we quou a National Sunday ffewspaper of June 29th 1969 
who, mibrring to HMI, said ’’With money coming in from all over 
the world, prices are free from specific economic problems of one 
country or another and they have only one way to go at the 
moment—up. 

The other great advantage is that capital gains tax is not applicable 
when lots under £1,(X)0. 

For anyone wanting a less demanding life than trying to keep up 
with the stock market, stamps look an ideal alternative.*' 


HMI makes money for clients in 37 countries. 



See 

Canada!s 
first beink, 
first 


If you ever consider looking for a 
piece of one of the world’s rich¬ 
est pies-the vast Canadian mar- 
ket-the best starting poipt is in Thread- 
needle Street, London. 

The Bank of Montreal has a friendly, 
personal advisory service that can steer 
you into the big profits in every corner of 
Canada. 

A chat with us costs you nothing, but 
could pay you handsomely. If you think 
about Canada, remember the special¬ 
ists. 

Our service starts by return post 

Drop us a line and we’ll send you a free folder containing 
a couple of extremely useful booklets: Your Guide to 
Establishing a Business in Canada, and Taxation in 
Canada. Plus our monthly Business Review, reporting 
the latest developments on the commercial scene in the 
world’s second largest country. 

Bank of Montreal 

Canada's Firat Bank 

London Offices; 47 Threadneedle Streel, ^2 

01-588 1561 ' 

9 WatoHoo Place, SW1 
01-930 3081 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 



How to dock £1 million a day 
off Britain's trade surplus 


On Thursday, the day that the National 
Opinion Poll, in the Daily Mail, gave the 
Tories a 10.5 per cent lead over Labour, 
and recorded that strikes were likely to 
be the third most important election issue 
after housing and tiie cost of living, Mr 
Wilson's hopes were further hit by an 
attack of the old Dagenham blight. 

A major strike by 48,000 Ford motor 
workers, who produce a third of Britain’s 
vehicles, now seems certain next Monday, 
almost exactly a year after the last major 
Ford dispute 'Fhe company offered a £4 
increase in basic weekly wages. The unions 
wanted £10. The company dug in its 
heels. Last year's strike cost Ford £37 
million in lost production. ITiis year’s— 
for however long it lasts—will cost £2 
million a day in lost production, o-f which 
£i million will have been made up of 
exports. 

After the breakdown of the Ford pay 
talks late on Wednesday night it was still 
possible, but unlikely, that mass meetings 
of the shopfloor workers during the 
weekend might vote against their shop 
stewards* orders. And it was theoretically 
possible, but equally unlikely, that the 17 
unions represented in the company’s 
factories might order their members, of 
whom the majority are in the left-wing 
I'ransport and General Workers* Union 
and the Amalgamated Engineers and 
Foundryworkers, not to strike. Even more 
unlikely was an intervention by Mrs 
Barlmra Gastle, First Secretary of State 
at the Department of Employment and 
Productivity, to save that £i million a 


day in exports. The Government appears 
very reluctant to intervene in the dispute, 
and even more reluctant to give a ruling 
on whether the Ford management should 
or should not concede an iB per cent pay 
rise, by referring it to DEP machinery. 

The truth of the matter .seemed to be 
that the old Dagenham juggernaut, a shop 
stewards' inspired strike, was rolling again. 
Not that even the .shop stewards could 
claim that any of the Ford workers were 
desperately hard up. Indeed, the more 
sophisticated among them are much more 
concerned that Ford will step up its invest¬ 
ment at Cologne rather than Dagenham. 
1 ‘he average earnings of Ford men are 
£1,500 a year, and quite a number get 
nearer £2,OfK). And as they average ten 
hours’ overtime a week, the rejected £4 
a week rise in basic pay, which was an 
across-the-board offer for skilled, semi- 
.skilled and unskilled workers, was worth 
£5 13s in the pay packet. 

Strikes cost Britain's largest car manu¬ 
facturer, British Leyland, £70 million 
during its last financial year and were a 
major cause of the £2 million loss r^orted 
by Vauxhall, General Motors* British sub¬ 
sidiary, whicb this week announced its 
poorest ever financial result. Both the 
Girling and the Birmid plants are strike- 
struck this week. And in case the 
electorate fails to get the message that 
organised British labour has developed a 
death wish both for itself and Mr Wilson, 
there are 340,000 teachers and 250,000 
post office workers planning the sort of 
guerrilla strikes that the publk feels 


directly and, on past evidence, personally 
resents. This week, the Union of Post 
Office Woj'kers was hoping to be made 
a liigher offer than the 7 to 12^ per cent 
it has had so far, and i.s in a mood to 
.strike if it does not get one in the next 
few days. 

On top of that, the three railway unions 
are due to meet on Tuesday week to con¬ 
sider how to push on with the wage 
programme established by the controver¬ 
sial Penzance pay and efficiency settle¬ 
ment of 1968. The Royal Mint’s 1,000 
manual workers are still deadlocked over 
working the new mint opened in Glamor¬ 
gan last year. The British Overseas Air¬ 
ways Corporation’s pilots were meeting 
this week to consider the next step in their 
boycott of Boeing jumbo jets, pending 
settlement O'f their pay dispute. Such a 
spring of strikes and pay rises involving 
the ultimate ritual slaughter of what was 
once the Govcinment’s incomes policy 
could make it very difficult for Mr Wilson 
to call an election before the spring of 
next year. 


Who wants what 

Numbers 

Industry involved Offers 


Ford workers 

48,000 

£4 increase 
offered. 

£10 demanded. 

Post Office 

250,000 

57o to 127o 
offered, more 
wanted. 

Teachers 
(England and 
Wales) 

340.000 

Increase worth 
£27.5 million 
offered. £44 
million wanted. 

Teachers 

(Scotland) 

40.000 

11% increase 
offered. 27.5Vo 
wanted. 

Rail workers 

200.000 

Pay claim 
pending. 

BO AC pilots 

1,300 

Higher pay for 
younger pilots 
wanted. 
Arguments 
also about 
working rotaa. 
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Brumwick Wh§ft. power station: go$ in them thor chimneys 


Electricity generation 

North Sea gas 
breakthrough ? 


Hopes of using North Sea gas as a power 
station fuel have risen since the (Govern¬ 
ment has allowed the conversion of a 
number of coal-fiied power stations to oil. 
Mr Harold Lever, who as Payniaster- 
Oeneral handles the energy industries for 
the Minister of Technology, is now 
reconsidering the Central Electricity 
Generating Board’s 21-month-old recjuest 
to convert its Hams Hall (Binninghani) 
power station fully to North Sea gas. Two 
years ago one of the station's six 63 mega¬ 
watt t)oilers was converted to nin on either 
coal or gas. But the then Minister o-f 
Power, Mr Richard Marsh, refused the 
CEGB’s request to switch the rest of the 
station to natural gas. And in October, 
1968, it was announced that because of 
the problems the coal industry was facing, 
the conversion was being delayed “ for 
the time being." 

Now the electricity authorities are anti¬ 
cipating that the Government, faced with, 
the mines’ forecast inability to meet 
demand in 1971, will pcniiit completion 
of this Hams Hall project and allow 
another power station, the 252 MW South 
Denes station near Yarmouth also to be 
switched over to gas. But the Yarmouth 
conversion will be from oil to a dual gas/ 
oil burning capacity, with gas being used 
at off-peak times, particularly during what 
the gas industry calls the “summer valley,” 
the hot-weather time when demand for its 
product is at its lowest. 

Falling coal stocks, down from 26,7 mil¬ 
lion tons at January, 1969, to 17.1 million 
tons last month, are part of the reason 
why' the coal mines are nt)t getting so 
much protection. The slowdown in niinc 
productivity, which ha.s risen by less than 
one hundredweight a manshift over the 
past year, is another cause. For, despite 
the CEGB’s anxiety to get cheaper fuels, 


it will buy a record 69 million tons 
of coal this year, with the South of Scot¬ 
land Electricity Board taking an additional 
6.23 million tons. 

The recent 10 per cent increase in coal 
prices must hasten the CEGB’s .switch 
fi'fim njal, especially as the National Coal 
Board still sells the power stations 80 per 
cent of their fuel; oil makes up 10 per 
cent, nuclear fuel 7 per cent, and the 
remainder is a matter of various uncon¬ 
ventional generation systems including the 
one North Sea gas boiler at Hams Hall. 
Last week Mr Lever told Parliament 
that three comparatively small power 
stations were to be converted from coal to 
oil. But it is now known that at least three 
others, including the giant station not yet 
completed at Tilbury, are to be converted. 
And the GECGB makes no bones about 
admitting that its planners have a much 
longer list ready and waiting for any fur¬ 
ther sign of easement on the Government’s 
part. I'he possible .savings have been 
costed for the 1,400 MW Tifbuiy station, 
where a full year on coal would cost 
£12 million against £9 million for oil. 
Political pressures on the Government and 
on the coal board from the National 
Union of Mineworkers will slow down the 
switch out of coal, but the present moves, 
including the North Sea gas breakthrough, 
are happening more quickly than had 
been thought likely. 

Interest rates 


Political tactics 


Another voice has been added to the 
lobby for lowering interest rates, that of 
Mr Brian Reading, who works for the 
Conservative Research Department. Writ¬ 
ing in the National Westminster’s 
Quarterly Review, he parades the usual 
arguments against high interest rates— 
the extra cost of servicing the national 
debt and of financing local authority bor¬ 
rowing, the social injustices of high mort¬ 
gage charges, and so on. The controversial 
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point comes when he says that there is no 
need for Britain to keep interest rates higti 
on the ground that it wants to attract 
money from abroad: by intervening in 
the forward market for sterling the ^nk 
of England should, he says, manii^ulate the 
rates to make it profitable to bring funds 
into London even if British interest rates 
were lower than elsewhere. 

But to rely on this mechanism alone 
could be a very costly business. It is 
sensible to use it, but in conjunction with 
the proper level of interest rates; two 
Nnes of defence are usually more efficient 
than one. This week showed once again 
how flows of capital can be vuheraMe to 
speculation and rumour: the interest in 
the foreign exchanges suddenly switched 
to Switzerland. Until it can be said that 
London has been receiving an undesirable 
amount of so-called hot money, there is 
no clear-cut case for lowering Bank rate. 
In the week to Wednesday the annual 
cost of forward cover on sterling felll 
slightly, to f per cent, and the existing 
margin in New York’s favour on covered 
swaps of three months’ Eurodollar 
depo.sits against United Kingdom local 
authority loans fell fractionally to I per 
cent—not enough to shift money in to 
Lc^ndon, but continued evidence that Lon¬ 
don rates are not out of line. Against this, 
however, margins on uncovered swaps 
of veiy short term international money 
market investments of seven days and less 
have moved in London’.s favour and must 
have pulled in some funds which might 
legitimately earn the old-fashioned title 
of hot money. 

Unfortunately the subject of interest 
rates looks like being dragged into the poli¬ 
tical arena. It is ironic that Mr Wilson’s 
Government will go down in history as an 
unsurpassed dabbler in high interest 
rates: since Mr Wilson took office in 
October, 1964, Bank rate has been changed 
as many as a dozen times and has hit an 
average of getting on for 7 per cent. But 
this is a worldwide not a British problem : 
which means, in this context, primarily 
an American one. I'he German economic 
minister, Herr Schiller, made an unhelpfui 
call for lower interest rates a fortnight 
ago ; as if it were something central 
bankers can fix between themselves over 
the luncheon table. Their much publicised 
meeting at Chequers to do that, under 
Mr Callaghan’s enthusiastic leadership, 
preceded a slight decline in world rates, 
only to be followed by the steepest climb 
ever. 

Retail trade 


On the turn ? 


Mr David Finch and his IMF team, over 
this week to see how Britain’s economy 
h getting on, must have been having a 
long look at the list of wage claims and 
the implications for consumer spending. 
While they were here, the retail trade 
figures announced for December put the 
seal on 1969 as consumer docility year. 
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The IMF team-^iih questions ebout consumer spending ? 


The volume of retail sales for the year 
as a whole fell by half per cent on 1968, 
with only a marginal improvement in the 
fourth quarter after the slack third 
quarter. It seems that the official estimate 
lor consumer spending in the fourth 
quarter, published a couple of weeks ago, 
may iiave to be adjusted downwaids a 
bit, although there is still uncertainty over 
what liappened to the per cent of 
spending that does not take place over 
shop counters. 

In any case, it now. looks as if 1970 
has got off to a brisker start with, for 
one tiling, a modest upturn in car sales 
on hire purchase. Despite very depressed 
levels earlier in the year, total in.stalnient 
debt outstanding at end-Dccember, at 
£1,295 nnllion, was up after thiec 
quarterly falls in a row. For finance 
houses, cars, which make up about half 
their business, were still in the doldrujiis 
m the fourth quarter, with credit on new 
cars down by over one-fifth, but this 
picture may now be changing. Also con- 
.sumer durahlc.s like fridges and washing 
machine.s have done unexpectedly, and 
unseasonably, well in the past few weeks. 

Credit sales account for under 10 per 
cent of total retail trade, so an increase 
heie does not make much of an impact 
on overall spending. But the ujiturn could 
be reflecting a change in consumers’ 
mood. Mr Jenkins's clamp on hire 
purchase—40 per cent of the purchase 
price down, two years to pay—has been 
on for 15 months, long enough for pent-up 
demand to be bursting through now. And 
with the real threat of impending price 


increase.s following highei steel prices 
and the recent round of wage settlements, 
pe<*ple may prefer to buy now rather than 
wait for uncertain favours from the 
(lhancellor on April 14th. 

Mechanical engineering 

Probe without a 
point 


Has anyone at the National Economic 
Development Office ever heard of 
marketing ? Or selling ? Why cannot 
little Neddies, when they are examining 
an industry, probe into what kind of a 
selling job the industry is doing ? Or do 
the esteemed industry representatives who 
sit on NEIK) comiiiittecs suffer from the 
delusion that products sell themselves, 
providing the price is right ? To read the 
most recent report on Britain’s mechan¬ 
ical engineering industry you would think 
so. 

'I'here i.s nmeh detailed information 
about production, investment, imports, 
export.s, balance of trade, productivity 
and a few tame conclusions about the 
industry’s need to raise its level of invest¬ 
ment and rationalise its product lines. 
There is nothing wrong, of course, in 
examining these areas ^ activity but 
nowhere is there the slightest recognition 
that, on the production side, most 
mechanical engineering sectors are hum¬ 
drum. Anyone can, and does, manufacture 
most of these products, which means the 
production side of such an industry is 
relatively unimportant. In fact, such 
industrie.s—where technological advan¬ 
tages hardly exist—are more like service 
industries than the conventional idea of 
a manufacturing industry. It is still im¬ 
portant to manufacture a product for a 
price but it becomes crucial to find out 
exactly what the customer wants. Given 
the complexity of industry today, 
sophisticated marketing effort is necessary. 
Otherwise, why bother to talk about 
product rationalisation ? How can you 
rationalise without knowing what is 
wanted ? 

This is not to charge the mechanical 
engineering industry with bad marketing 
practices, although many sectors of this 
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industry certainly have a bad reputation 
for marketing. But who really knows ? 
And who is likely to find out when the 
little Neddies of this world do not even 
ask the questions ? With the British 
share of the. mechanical engineering world 
market declining—^from 2i per cent t(» 
13 per cent in 1955-68—^perhaps NEOO 
should nf)t have drawn its study com¬ 
mittee so heavily from the rnechaniciil 
engineering field itself. Not that these 
gentlemen could be suspected of bias, but 
what about sleepiness ? Perhaps the next 
committee should include a few consumer 
marketing men. They might be ignorant 
of the industry but someone who is used 
to selling toothpaste would probably ask 
a lot of awkward questions. Was a 
single such question a.sked bv anvone on 
the present committee ? 

Domestic airfares 

Stop-gap rises 


Domestic air fares will go up by 5J per 
cent in April in the hope of bringing the 
domestic network rather nearer the break¬ 
even point. By the yardstick used by the 
Air Transport Licensing Board, that means 
reducing the combined annual loss of all 
the donie.stic airlines to something less than 
£200,000. In its last financial year, British 
European Airways alone lost well over 
£1.2 million on them and combined losses 
on all domestic routes are now thought 
to be close on £2 million. When it 
reported on the future of British aviation 
]a.st summer, the Edwards committee 
ciiticiscd the practice that has persisted 
ever since the end of the war of subsidis¬ 
ing domestic air services out of profits 
earned on international ones. It is diffi¬ 
cult to .see why the domestic a'ir traveller 
should be thus favoured, particularly when 
it probably means the airlines are taking 
traffic from the railways—which are also 
losing money, and, on the Southern 
Region, rai.^ing their fares by 10 per cent. 

But the Edwards committee also made 
another suggestion, which was that all but 
the handful of domestic trunk routes 
^London to Cilasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Belfast) should he taken over by a network 
of small provincial airlines. We’ve all 
heard this before-—how small private air¬ 
lines with low overheads can make profits 
on routes where top-heavy corporations 
like BEA make multi-million losses. The 
Edwards committee had heard it too,' it 
had also heard how those small surlines 
run out of funds and, up to their eyeballs 
in debt, have either to be taken over by 
one of the air collations, or alternatively 
go into liquidation. The formula that it 
suggested for combining the enterprise of 
the small local operator with the financial 
resources and manaj^ment of a major 
airline was to make these provincial 
carriers the subsidiaries of a well-financed 
parent cor^pany 

so that they could collectively enjoy sme 

of the economies of scale which they would 

each be too small to achieve by themselvea 
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BEA has been experimenting with a 
similar organisation for some fff the small 
domestic, private airlines it has been help¬ 
ing over tne stile ; the Edwards commit¬ 
tee stressed that it was important to leave 
these small airlines some element of profit 
—^assuming they earned any. 

No one has yet explained satisfactorily 
why Britain, with a population and an 
area equal to that of the eastern sealx>ard 
of the United States, has such rudimentary 
domestic air services. It cannot entirely 
be the sophistication of .surface transport, 
there is plenty of that in the United States 
—more, if you compare the roads, than 
there is here. Yet one of the new 
American, phenomena is the growth of 
air taxi services, run mainly for com¬ 
muters, which operate on a much sjualler 
.scale than the domestic feeder airlines, 
but unlike them, get no subsidy. Yet thev 
flourish, using aircraft that the experts 
would all argue had oj)erating costs too 
high to compete with the standard, rom- 
mercial a.irliner. Whv 


Printing 

Rugged 

individualists 


Tw'o Britisli inventors, Mr Peter Purely 
and Mr Ronald McIntosh, liave just sold 
50 per cent of their development com¬ 
pany, Purdy and McIntosh, to the Harris- 
Intertype Corporation of the Ignited 
States. Exactly per cent, which is 
unusual. American companies usually tend 
to buy licence right.s. If they invest in 
another company, they want control. 

Mr Purdy and Mr Mclntf)sh w'anted to 
have an equal .say and they were in a 
strong position. They have a .successful 
record. Other American companies 
offered to buy them. And they have an 
extremely attractive product, an inexpen¬ 
sive phototypesetting machine whose 
sales should sky-rocket once the machine 
is introduced in a few months. 

Former journalists, Mr Purdy and Mr 
McIntosh won their reputations by 
thinking up what finally developed into 


the Linatron 505, a high-speed, £40,000 
phototypesetting machine manufactured 
by K. S, Paul Associates, the British sub¬ 
sidiary of the Mergenthaler divisioi^ of 
the Eltra Corporation of the United 
States. The 505 is a proven money-spinner 
but life in a large corporation w*as not for 
Mr Purdy and Mr McIntosh. They chose 
to g<) off on their Own to develop their 
.small machine, which they think the 
largest part of the printing industry wants. 
.\t £5,000 or so, it will be cheaper than 
hot-metal typesetting machines, which 
usually sell from £6,500 to £15,000. It 
will al.so be much faster: 33 characters 
a second compared with the five charac¬ 
ters a .second an experienced operator 
can set on a conventional machine. What 
i.s more, it will have all the flexibility of 
the conventional machines which so far 
has been their biggest advantage over 
[jhotntyfjpsetting and computer typesetting 
machines. 

'Die deal will move Harris into the 
lower end of the phototypesetting market 
and .should be well worth the more than 
$r million reportedly paid for half of 
Purdy and Meinto.sh. Until now, Harris 
has mo.stly concentrated on ultra high 
speed ccunputerised machines costing 
upwards of £150,000. Such machines may 
dominate tire printing industry .some time 
in the future hut at pre.sent the average 
printing hou.se can neither afford them 
nor make use of their tremendous out¬ 
put. Four or five of the niachine.s, it is 
said, could handle all of Britain’s type- 
.setting requiiernents, but this would mean 
re.shaping the entire printing indu.stiv 
around the machines. 7'his is unlikely 
to happen .soon. 

Steel 


Fighting over scrap 


'Fhe nationalised and private enterprise 
steel indii'tries are jointly asking the 
(rovernment to tighten re.striclions on the 
export of British scrap because they may 
have to import considerable quantities f)f 
metal scrap at prices greatly in excess of 



Don't send it abroad 


the pre.sent home market prices. The 
Minisirv of Technology is being a.sked to 
remove the rigiit to send scrap abroad on 
open general licence, .so that every con- 
signtnent of old metal being exported 
would have to he covered by specific 
expoi t licences. Behind this demand is the 
belief that the jcstrictions imposed last 
year l)y tlie Government on scraj) industiy 
exports were not severe en(jugh, in spite 
of a drop from 899,000 tons exported in 
1968 to 552,000 tons last year. 

riie British Scrap Federation claims 
tliaf only “ lower grades of .scrap not 
needed by the steel industry" are 
exported, and that it earns £B million in 
foreign exchange. The .steel producers do 
not accept thi.s. The need to imf)ort much 
greater quantities of high-grade .scrap later 
this year is now regarded as inevitable. 
As it is, of last year's 26.4 million ton 
.•^teel production, 7.2 million tons came 
from the scrap merchants. Of this 6.9 
million tons came from industry’s rejects 
and 264,000 tons were imported. Although 
higher home market prices, now running 
at around £12 a tun, might stimulate a 
more efficient return of once-used metal, 
the steelmakers claim that they are deter¬ 
mined not to raise prices to the £20 a ton 
level which high-grade scrap fetches in 
Europe, the United States and Japan. The 
Ministry of Technology must sort it out. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


RCTAIL TRADE 

Volumo of trado slightly lowsr in Decem- 
,bsr, leaving the fourth quarter level about 
the average of the second and third 
quarters. The pre-Chnstmas shopping 
boom did not materialise except for a few 
shops in London's West End. 

STEEL 

Production nearly 2 per cent lovirer than 
Doeember. mainly because of low output 
from the Welsh steelworks, 16 per cent 
down on a year ago. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

J'otal debt outstanding rose £8 million in 
tber. but was £26 million lower than 
«nd-1968. 


ParcenUet change from : 


Induetrial 
production * 
employment * 
productivity * 
Export trede*t 
Eng’g. erdore 
Retell trade* 
Unemploymont * 
Retail prices 
Export prices 
Import prices 
Wage retes (weekly) 


. orders on hand * t 


Month 

Index 

1963»100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

November 

124 

f 3 

4-1 


December 

96.6 

-1-0.1 

-0.1 

-1.3 

November 

128 

•f3 

+ 2 

^2* 

December 

143 

-1 

-2 

4-12 

November 

120 

+n 

4 4* 

-M3 

December 

109 

-1 

nil 

-1 

January 

106.1 

-2.6 

-4.3 

4-4.0 

December 

129.7 

40.7 

-f 1.7 

-44.7 

November 

124 

nil 

4-1 


November 

126 

+^ 

+ 3 

ist 

December 

137.8 

4-2.0 

4-3.1 



*S 9 asonaUy adfustad. Indicators of ax port and 
latai^ uada and angmaaring ordar books rafiact 
movemdnis in volutna tarmd, i.a., in valua at 
constant priea. Unamploymant rahrs to nufnjber 


wholly unamployad, axcluding Athool-laavers. In 
January this was running st an annual rata ot 
2,3 par cant. iEnd of pariod. tProviaional. 
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Authorised St Fully Paid Capital KD 2,250,000 (KD1 = £1-67) 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December 1969 


1968 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars LIABILITIES 

Capital Authorised and Issued 
300,000 shares of KD.7.500 each, 
fully paid 

Statutory Reserve 358,000 

General Reserve 1,300,000 


Profit and Loss Account 

3,227,983 

298,577 Balances due to Other Banks 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
62,944,727 (including Contingencies) 

216,000 Proposed Dividend 

Liability on Confirmed Credits and 
12,422,137 Guarantees as per contra 


1,800,000 

290,000 

1,100,000 

1,390,000 

37,983 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 


2,250,000 


1,658,000 

7,870 

3,915,870 

133,345 

65,379,922 

337,500 

11,397,082 


Notes :— 

( 1 ) The Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account have not been drawn up in 
accordance with Schedule C of the Rules 
appertaining to Law No. IS of the year 
1960 for Commercial Companies but in 
accordance with accepted banking 
practice. 

( 2 ) Funds totalling KD. 4 , 054,000 have 
been lodged against certain deposits 
included under current, deposit and 
other accounts. 

79,109,424 81,163,719 


1968 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars ASSETS 

6,292,037 Cash and Balances with Banks 
8,606,009 Money at Call and Short Notice 

Bankers Negotiable Certificates of 
8,283,852 Deposit 

Investments at or under Market 
Value:— 

Foreign Government 
Securities 442,094 

Other Securities quoted 912,790 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

2,090,154 

10,427,241 

7,557,730 


442,823i 

951,324 


1,394,147 

10,520,658 

2,310,000 

28.682,230 

372,764 

225,590 

12,422,137 


Deposits with Banks and Industrial 
Bankers 

Loan Guaranteed by Kuwaiti 
Government 

Advances to Customers, Bills 
Discounted and other Accounts 
Unquoted Investments at or under 
Cost 

Bank Properties at Cost less 
amounts written off 
Customers* Liability on Confirmed 
Credits and Guarantees as per contra 


1,354,884 

18,689,881 

2,145,000 

26,796,687 

372,764 

332,296 

11,397,082 


79,109,424 


81,163,719 


KHALID AL YUSUF AL MOTAWA, Chairman, Board of Directors 


A. L. FORSYTH, General Manager. 


Profit and Loss Account for the year ended 31st December 1969 


Kuwaiti 
Dinars 

Statutory Reserve 68,000 

General Reserve 300,000 

Proposed Dividend of 15% of 
Paid Up Capital (1968 12%) 337,500 

705,500 

Balance carried forward 7,870 

612,983 713,370 


1968 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

59.000 

300,000 

216,000 

575,000 

37,983 


1968 

Kuwaiti Kuwaiti 

Dinars Dinars 

31,909 Balance brought forward 37,983 

Profit after charging all expenses, 
making provisions for contingencies 
581,074 and writing down assets 675,387 


612,983 713,370 


London Correspondents: Barclays Bank Limited 
Eastern Bank Limited 
The United Bank of Kuwait Limited 

New York Correspondents: Barclays Bank D.C.O. 

Bankers Trust Company 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Irving Trust Company 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co, 


ne Bank was established in 1961 and offers a full commercial 
banking servicefor both domestic andforeign business. Enquiries 
are invited concerning trade., development and investment. 
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Who's going to stop the flight 
of the lire ? 


As Italy’s political bosses continue to 
wrangle, the flow of lire across the 
lx)rders, particularly into Switzerland, 
continues unabated. The Swiss proposal 
for export defwxsits, which could lead the 
speculator into thinking that the Swiss 
franc may be revalued, is another pin¬ 
prick for the Italian authorities. As this 
week’s meeting of the acting minister of 
finance, Senator Giacinto Bosco, and the 
commander of the finance guard showed, 
efforts to close the border have been pretty 
unsucce.ssfuJ. Something like $2} billion 
worth of lire was smuggled out of Italy last 
year, according to treasury estimates. A 
further $480 million went into foreign 
investments, mostly via foreign invest¬ 
ment funds. And although there may have 
been some fall in the capital deficit dur¬ 
ing the last two months of 1969, it looks 
as if the total for the year as a whole 
topped $1^ billion. As a result the overall 
balance of payments shifted from a com¬ 
fortable surplus in 1968 to a provisional 
deficit of $i.j6 billion in 1969. 

Since the current account surplus will 
almost certainly be down this year—the 
slowdown in world trade will hit exports 
and the large wage increases awarded at 
the turn of the year should suck in imports 
at a faster rate—the stemming of the 
capital outflow is one of the key priorities 


ITALY'S PROBLEM Balance of payments 

^ SERVCES & TRANSFERS 
I TRADE BALANCE 


-,3000 



2000 


for a new government. This being said 
there is almost no agreement on economic 
policy among Italy's political leaders. On 
the left wing the position is clear. The 
capital outflow has over the years forced 
Italy to import le.ss and export more than 
it would otherwise need to, thuft, pushing 
down the rise in tlie standard of living. 
The answer is therefore obvious : 
exchange controls similar to those which 
have been effective in Britain and other 
countries must be imposed. The problem 
is of course that customs officials have so 
far shown themselves completely ineffec¬ 
tive in stemming the physical outflow of 
lire. The details of policing exchange con¬ 
trols are ignored by their advocates (which 
include left wing members of the Christ¬ 
ian Democrat party such as Signor Carlo 
Donat Cattin). 

On whether the export of capital has a 
direct effect in keeping internal invest¬ 
ment low there is some disagreement. 
Certainly it is in part respon.sib]e for the 
poor state of the Italian bourse, which 
consists of a thin market in a few shares, 
althoug'h legislation to encourage domestic 
investment trusts (together with something 
for which there arc a lot of advocates, 
the allowance of bearer shares, to make 
life easier for the tax dodger) could 
improve things. But of course the net 
effect of the capital outflow depends on 
overall monetary and economic policy. 
Here the Socialists, of all camps, see 
underemployment, the Mezzogiorno (the 
south which remains an underdeveloped 
area) and the exodus of capital as part 
and parcel of the same failure to use 
Italian resources fully. For them the vital 
thing is for the government to let the 
economy rip and not to try to counteract 
the wage increases (and while monetary 
restraint might improve the trade balance, 
it would have if anything a negative effect 
on the capital outflow)." Further to the 
right, the finance minister of successive 
governments, Signor Emilio Colombo, sees 
the desirable aims of the economy during 
1970 as being an ii per cent growth 
in the national product, a reduction in 
capital exports, a rise of 15 per cent in 
investment, and a holding of the public 
sector deficit at last year’s level. The cru¬ 
cial point, according to him, it to leeep 


up the rate of investment, which in its 
turn implies an easy money policy. The 
hard line on the right wing is the need to 
subordinate the economy and particularly 
public spending to the requirements of 
the balance of payments. Everyone has a 
theory, but the chances of obtaining a 
coherent economic policy must wait on 
the formation of a coherent government. 


German TV 

In at the backdoor 


HBmburg' 



Springw: eye for tho smafi scraen 


The near stranglehold which Herr Axel 
Springer has on the German press has 
long been of concern to advocates of a 
free press, and not just students, for whom 
he has been a regular target. Hi.s news¬ 
papers and magazines together have a 
circulation of roughly 13 million, and his 
dailies, including Bild-Zeitung and Die 
Welt, account for more than 30 per cent 
of the newspaper market. &> his long 
attempt to break into television has been 
viewed with considerable concern. At 
present the two existing television networks 
are owned by the lander (not the central 
government). And only the lander are 
able to give licences for a private station. 
Tiring of his abortive campaign to obtain 
a licence from one of fiiem, Herr 
Springer decided to make a bid for one 
of the biggest studios in Germany produc¬ 
ing television films, Studio Hamburg, a 
private subsidiary of the publicly owned 
Norddeutscher Rundfunk (NDR). 

But this attempt to infiltrate the small 
screen immediately aroused an outcry ^by 
the Social Democrats, Herr Rudolf Augs- 
•tcin, the publisher of Der Spiegel, and the 
leditorial staff of NDR, all of them fright¬ 
ened of Herr Springer’s national conserva¬ 
tive politiiQRl ambitions. NDR instead^ sold 
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its 80 pei^ cent holding in Studio Hambuig 
to the xnanaging director and minority 
shareholder^ Herr Gyula IVelbitsch, who 
is now looking for other partners. But the 
end result may well be that Herr Springer 
and his opponents end up on the same 
board, with shares being divided between 
Herr Springer ; Gruner and Jahr, another 
group which publishes Stern magazine ; 
and Herr Augstein himself. 

For Herr ^ringer is not the only one 
who wants to get into television. The 
other publi^ers involved have been hdiing 
for a licence in the Saarland, where the 
minister president, Herr Roeder, was 
rumoured to be sympathetic. But now, 
apparently, he has changed his mind. 
Which explains why Studio Haxhburg is 
proving surh an attraction of opposites. 


SDRs _ 

Mdre than meets 
the eye 


Central bankers do not usually worry 
themselves with mundane technicalities. 
So it may be taken that when they chose 
at their moniAly meeting in Basle last 
weekend to discuss where in its balance 
of payments figures a country should put 
its holding of the new international 
money, the special drawing rights 
(Sl^Rs) in the International Monetary 
Fuiid, there is more to it than meets the 
eye. For it is not even likely to be thtlr 
decision; in most countries the finance 
minister will have the final say. But they 
obviously wanted to test opinion before 
next month’s special meeting of statistical 
experts, organised by the International 
Monetary Fund, gets down to the 
problem. 

The point at issue is quite simple. Most 
countries have agreed that SDRs should 
be included in their reserves, alongside 
gold and foreign exchange. So, on 
January ist, Britain’s reserves, for 
instance, rose by the amount of its 
allocation, that is to say by $410 million 
(£171 million), and the world’s reserves 
as a whole by $ 3 ^ billion. But are SDRs 
to be included in the current account 
figures, so having much the same effect 
as did newly mined gold when it was 
absorbed into monetary reserves ? In the 
case of gold, it appeared as an export 
from South Africa, but not as an import 
to anywhere else, merely as a gain in 
their reserves. The Unit^ States would 
like SDRs to be treated in the same way. 
The alternative, favoured it seems at 
present by most European countries 
including Britain, is to show SDRs below 
the line, as a financing item, rather than 
in the basic accounts. 

While the Americans could be accused 
of wanting to try to alter the accounts 
in their own favour, the more likely 
explanation is that they want to make 
the surplus countries show even bigger 
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surpluses, so as to drive home the 
wasteful folly of too big a reserve pile. 
Probably the IMF Shares this view, 
although at this stage nobody is putting 
cards on the table. For once there ^seems 
to be an Anglo-Saxon split, although it is 
doubtful whether Whitehall has taken up 
a firm line. It can wait until June when 
balance of payments figures for the first 
quarter of this year, the first to include 
SDRs, are due. The most maddening out¬ 
come will be if countries go it alone 
on this one (and there is no mechanism 
for stopping them from doing so), so 
throwing international accounting into 
even more confusion. 

Arabs 


Vive la France 


The Arab promise to shift hard currency 
to France had to wait for a practical way 
to fulfil it, and for a time threatened to 
be only a promise. But now it has found 
a vehicle, the newly formed Union des 
Banques Arabes Fran^aises. The group 
is symptomatic of the friendly relations 
that on the whole exist between France 
and the Arab countries. Most of the 
three-fifths of the capital held by Arabs 
is on government account, including 
government banks in the United Arab 
Republic, Iraq, Syria and Morocco. 
Another shareholder is the Arab African 
Bank, which has a head office in Cairo 
and several Arab participants. The French 
will have the remaining 40 per cent of the 
shares, besides appointing the deputy 
chairman, the general manager and four 
board members. The Arabs will have the 
chairman, the deputy general manager 
and seven board appointees. 

Besides funnelling Arab capital to 
France the union may try to finance some 
Arab projects through European joint 
ventures. Dr Talha Yafi, representative of 
the French Credit Lyonnais in the group, 
mentioned airport construction and loans 
for Arab airlines as possible examples. 
Priority may be given to joint Arab- 
French ventures and to developing com¬ 
mercial relations between France and the 
Arab countries in general. With a capital 
of $20 million the group is described as 
one of the biggest financial companies 
with major Arab participation since the 
second world war. Now the problem is 
to find a commercial way of shifting 
money to France with interest rates at 
their present levels. Here political 
pressure may be required. 

Japanese space 

Fifth time lucky 


For the .fifth time in five years, scientists 
at Tokyo univenuty attempted to put a 
satellite in orbit, and this time it worked. 
The Japanese government may be wishing 





The day /r really went with a bang 


it had not. Of several space programmes 
running in parrallel in Japan, only two 
matter, Tokyo university’s $83 million a 
year solid fuel rocket with its attendant 
satellites, and the government’s own five- 
year, $ 4.2 billion, .-ichenie for rockets big 
enough to launch communication satel¬ 
lites in the necessary high orbit. Nothing 
the government has sponsored to date has 
been any more successful than the rival 
university programme. Rather the con¬ 
trary, because the university scientists 
have a steady record of launching the 
simple, atmosphere-sounding rockets that 
have given them practical experience for 
moving on to bigger things. But as long 
as the university Lambda rocket Contin¬ 
ued to be a laughing stock, the government 
could think in terms of allowing Japan¬ 
ese industry tp negotiate foi^ American 
help and space hardware, and it began lb 
push industry in this direction last year 
as much out of a desire to build up an 
aerospace industry as to get into space. 

Now that Lambda has worked, and its 
satellite fourth stage is in orbit, national 
pride may have to be taken into account 
again. The Japanese are going to gain an 
understandable amount of prestige from 
being only the fourth country to launch 
a satellite—the other three are the 
United States, Russia and France (but 
not Britain). The more sensitive segments 
of public opinion are going to remember 
that the professors* rocket is not only 
cheap and simple, but deliberately 
designed to be unsuitable for military 
app/lications^the government has a quite 
separate missile programme. It is not 
going to be easy to refuse the universi^ 
more funds for its space work, but spa^ 
is expensive, even when it is done as 
cheaply as the Japanese do it, and if the 
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university work pes ahead, a second, 
government-owned programme on top of 
the^missile programme u going ta^l>e difB- 
cult tp just&y. 

The way out may t^e to leave the pro¬ 
fessors both their rockets and their 
triumph, and opt for the obviously sens¬ 
ible course for a country that takes the 
long-teriii possibilities of space seriously 
by joining the American space pro¬ 
gramme. The head of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration is 
stumping the wond issuing open in vita* 
tions to governments to write their own 
ticket. Nasa sets store on bringing in thf' 
Japanese, probably more on electronic*'* 
than on rocket and space station construc¬ 
tion. Hut as long as the Rising Sun appears 
somewhere, who cares where i* 


Pollution 


Filthy old Europe 


l‘he European conservation conference 
hekl th is week by the Council of Europe 
has been a disappointment. 'Ehe politicians 
and scientists who streamed into Stras¬ 
bourg added to the already massive 
evidence (tf the dangers of present 
pollution levels but took no initiative to 
reduce them. I'he only positive outcome 
(xf the conference was the suggestion, 
wliich might still come to nothing, that a 
Kuiopean convention be written to set 
certain minimum stamlard.s of pollution 
cf)nlrol. But .such a convention would 
require the approval of national parlia¬ 


ments, a process which would take several 
years and would make the treaty uplikely 
to escape with any but the broadest and 
least elective principles, intact. 

The conference steered delicately 
around the issue that lies at the heart 
of any attempt to protect the European 
environment ; the unchallenged priority 
of industrial expansion. I'here were 
passing references to the high cost of 
stringent pollution standards to industrial 
efficiency but there was no attempt to 
analyse ffie potential social benefits. 
Where the Council of Europe fell down 
rriost badly was in its failure to take any 
direct lead in preventing pollution from 
spreading over national borders. This is 
Europe's major problem. Most of Britain’s 
air pollution and water effluent is quickly 


Lead-free petrol: a 

Fifty years ago cngiri( fr.s at General Motors 
discovered that adding tetraethyl lead to 
petrol was the jsimple.st and cheapest way 
of getting more power and more miles 
per gallon out of a motor car. 'I’o accom¬ 
modate high octane petrol, car makers 
made cylinder blocks wiith high compres¬ 
sion ratios, rhis manufacturing habit 
in turn gave birth to a whole marketing 
generation at Detroit and to the .sale of 
so-caiLed " liigh performance " or “ power- 
pack ” motor cars and petrols. 

But now lead is dead. 'J’he debate in 
the United States is no longer whether 
lead will be baiwslied from jictrol, but how 
to do it and over how many years, l.ead 
will be the first major victim of the current 
drive against air pollution in the United 
Slates, bo per cent of which, it is said, is 
caused by cmi.ssions from motor cars and 
truck.s. r.ead's demise spells possible 
disaster for Ethyl Corporation, about 40 
per cent of whose $300 miMion animal 
sales are of tetraethyl lead to the oil 
refiners. Du Pont, Jes.s dependent on 
tetraethyl lead, but the market leader in it, 
will also be hurt. Both companies (with 
three-quarters of the market bctw'cen them) 
have spent much energy over the pa.M yeai 
or two trying to master pollution control 
devices which might save their bacon. Two 
other companies, subsidiaries of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass and Nalco Chemical, have 
minor shares of the market. 

The brttcr irony for thest* four losers 
is that of ail the compounds and particu¬ 
lates emhted from motor car exhausts, 
lead is the least concentrated and has yet 
to be shown to be of conclusive danger 
to human health when breathed in w»ith 
the air. Public alann over the idea of 
breathing in lead comes from as'soc'iating 
it with the patently hannful effects of 
drinking or eating the stuff. But the car 
companies and the oil companies have 
discovered other things about lead. It tends 
to dog the cylinder head with grime, 
making a car which may pass anti-poliution 
tests today less likely to do so tomorrow'. 
More serious, it destroys the anti-pollution 
devices which the car companies are 
preparingin their cars in order 
to confomi wjith the stringent federal anti- 
pollution rules and the even more stringent 
rules w'hicb California to use in 1975. 


question of when 

Washington 

The chemistry of anti-pollution is pretty 
simple. The devices w'hich the car and oil 
C()mpanie.s aie playing around with attack 
three major pollutants. Set as a sort of 
after-burner in the exhaust system, the 
converters burn up iinburnt hydro-carbons, 
they oxidi.se carbon monoxide into carbon 
dioxide, and if used w'ith .the recycling 
devices pioneered by Atlantic Kirhlield 
they all but eliminate the nitrogen oxides 
which combine so effectively with carbon 
monoxide* in sunlight to make smog. One 
such device is the Du Pont reactor, 
e.s.sentially a combustion chamber which 
burns up the ga.ses after they have left 
the cylinder. But Detroit does not like it. 
Detroit prefers using a chemical catalyst 
to get rid of the gases. The main snag 
i.s that lead kills off the catalyst, and so 
the word has gone out, kill lead instead. 

'J’he car companies have been consulting 
intensively w'ith the oil companies over 
the past six months about the best 
way to do this. For if the oil companies 
simply drop lead, petrol octanc.s w*!!! be 
cut by about 10 per cent and Detroit will 
be let in for a huge investment in new 
low-compression ratio designs. If, on the 
other hand, Detroit wants to stay with 
the pow'er-j>ack image (and it is going to 
be hard to explain to the car-buying public 
why not after all these years) the od 
companies will be let in for a vast amount 
of .spending on new catalytic reformers 
to bring the octanes of their lead-free 
petrols up to scratch. 

The figure.s involved arc enormous. It 
would cost $3 billion to $() billion to 
convert all refincncs from lead to the 
aromatics needed to gel octanes back up 
again from 88-ya (without lead) to the 
95-100 range used by most of today’s cars. 
With present technology, another $1.3 bil¬ 
lion to $2.3 billion w'ill be needed in 
annual running costs, equivalent to 2-3 
cents a gallon. These are based on past 
and present industry estimates and have 
therefore to be taken with a pinch of salt. 
But there is a dramatic and unknown 
factor. If lead goes what will happen to 
the world’s supply of platinum ? As it is 
the oil and chemical industries use two- 
thirds of American annual consumption of 
pla'rinum. If the entire industry switched 
from lead to reforming petrol by use of 



No room for power packs 


the best catalyst, plalihum, American 
c'on.sumpiioii of platinum just to reform 
petrol would approach 3 miilHon .ounces 
a year, or more than twice the world’s 
present consumption. 

In fact a profitable compromise .seems 
Tikdy. The car companies will drop 
compression ratios a little bit -and the oil 
companies will meet tbcm half way With 
octanes in the lower nineties. As the new 
cars come in, new petrol pumps selling 
lead-free petrol will be phased in to cater 
for them. What should be done about 
cars already on the road and tbe high 
octane petrols they use is an cxplorivc 
political question which has yet to burst 
on the public. One thing seems certain, 
the major oil companies may make money 
either way. If octanes have to be helld up 
by laigc investments in new reforming 
plant the finances of the weaker indepen¬ 
dent refiners are going to be in trouble. 
If octanes go down cars are going to 
consume more petrol per mile—‘unless 
dropping the power-pack concept gives an 
extra fillip to sales of the small car in 
the United States (just as Dctioit introduces 
its sub-compacts). 





On March 15 1970 the largest world s fair ever held will 
open in the lovely Senri hills just 20 minutes from the 
heart of modern Osaka For six glorious months you II be 
able to explore the past present and future at the first 
world exposition ever held in the Orient More than 70 
nations will have pavilions devoted to unique 
displays of their arts and sciences And each will 
stage a lavish show on its own National Day 
Belgium for example, will re enact a 15th century 
festival complete with medieval costumes 
archery and music Other entertainment will 
range from Trinidad Steel Bands to the Bolshoi 
Opera If you re a science buff you II be able 
to take simulated trips to the bottom of the sea. 
back in time to the age of the dinosaurs and 
out in space to the Milky Way If you tend 
towards gastronomy. EXPO 70 is your dish 


Almost every national pavilion will have a restaurant 
specialising in its native cooking And in addition there 
will be 145 public dining facilities ranging from gondola 
snack bars to gourmet restaurants Another happy 
thought Osaka is sot in the middle of Japan's historic 

Kansai district the home of her culture for more 
than a thousand years Within an hour s drive 
from your hotel are the shrines and palaces of 
Kyoto the art treasures of Nara and the watercolor 
beauties of the Inland Sea Even Tokyo is only 
an hour away by air And the rest of the Orient 
IS a morning s flight from Osaka after you ve 
seen the splendors of EXP070 See your travel 
agent or nearest Japan Air Lines office for all the 
exciting details on this greatest of all expositions 
There will be only one EXP0'70 in our lifetime 
Can you afford to miss it and Japan^ 


EXPOTO 

th* VMr of Japan 

'Progress and harmony for mankind" 
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cleansed by the surrounding seas) but in 
Europe the waste of one nation is apt to 
end up in, or at least pass through, odicr 
countries. The ji^Iluted air of the Ruhr 
valley spills over into the Netherlands and 
Belpfium, and the Rhine which flows 
through four countries is regarded for 
effluent purposes as some kind of no- 
nian’s-Iand for which no one is to be held 
responsible. A lead taken now in inter¬ 
national control would soon reflect itself 
in more stringent national standards. 

The disappointment of the conference 
at Strasbourg, which is probably the most 
important event in this European 
conservation year, was in sharp contrast 
to President Nixon’s message to Congress 
this week, spelling out in detail how 
the massive $10,000 million planned for 
pollution control over the next four years 
is to be spent ; specific standards of air 
cleanliness, tight control of industrial 
water effluent and research into pollution 
free engines are to be started at once. 
Europe could follow this lead. 

French chemicals 

Germany's Trojan 
horse 

Paris 

'The molecular structure of the Eur()j)ean 
chemical industry in the if)7os is gradually 
beginning to emerge. One of the key 
components, the west German giant, 
Farbwerke Ih^echst, which this week 
announced a 17 per cent jump m 196Q 
sale.s to $2,^)41 .million, has stepped up 
its stake in the French chemical industry, 
already in the throes of reorgani.sation. 
Hoechst last year acquired a 40 per cent 
.‘'bare of the Roussel family’s holding 
('onipany, Socicte Chimio. Chiiiiio has 
now taken a 70 per cent controlling stake 
in Societe Cenfrale de Dynamite after 
several months of negotiations. In 
exchange, Chimio will transfer to 
Dynamite its own control in the pharma¬ 
ceutical company, Roussel-Uclaf, in which 
Hoechst has an additional 28 per cent 
.share holding. 

The point of this shuffling is to 
rationalise the pharmaceutical and the 
chemical interests of the groups involved. 
Roussel-Uclaf will later merge with 
the Dynamite subsidiary Sifa (Societe 
Industrielle de Fabrication des Antibio- 
tiques), to create a pharmaceutical group 

HOECHST'S FRENCH INVASION 

The figures show percentage of ownership 


NOECNST 



DVNAMITE 


with an annual turnover of $216 million, 
only slightly less than the pharmaceutical 
operations of France’s leading chemical 
company, Rhone-Poulenc. 

In chemicals proper, Hoechst and 
Dynamite already share a joint subsidiaiy, 
Nol.)el Bozel. This will now acquire 
I^namite’s 80 per cent interest in the 
Soci^t6 Francaise Duco paints concern 
(IGI holds the remaining 20 per cent) and 
a 41 per cent interest in another company, 
Isorel, which makes resins. 

Hoech.st’s 50 per cent interest in Nobel 
means that the Duco paint firm will fall 
partially under German control, just two 
months after another French paint com- 
f/any, Society de Peinluies Verni.s et 
Encres d'lmprimeries Astral was bought 
up by the newly created Dutch chemical 
group AKZO. This could result in some 
government resistance to thi.s part of 
the Dynamite-Roussel deal. At the same 
time, there is .speculation here that Pont-i- 
Mousson, the massive French investment 
and engineering firm, may link up with 
tlie new group by buying an interest in 
Isorel. 

Although the percentage of Hoechst’s 
stake in the Roussel and Dynamite com¬ 
bine will be diluted by various capital 
increases in the Dynamite group agreed 
last week, the pact con.solidates the opera¬ 
tions of the German company’.s affiliates 
in France. The Roussel Sifa combine will 
have a larger output than the pharma¬ 
ceutical section of Hoechst in Germany. 
And there is speculation that the German 
group, which recently gave a joint .su!)- 
sidiary, Albert Roussel, distribution rights 
in Germany, may attempt to hive off 
more of its European pharmaceutical 
operation to the new French complex. The 
deal makes sense for French chemicals, 
which is in dire need of rationalisation. 
But it hardly hurts its overpowering 
neighbour. 

West Germany 

You'll save for us 
too 


Despite a few uncharacteristic troubles 
last September, the German worker is 
still the envy of European industrialists. 
Why One answer is Germany’s pro¬ 
gressive attitude to labour relations—^^high 
fringe benefits, modeni union structures, 
and moves to bring workers into discus¬ 
sions On company policies. It is therefore 
significant that there has been a recent 
spurt in the number of emp^loyers with 
plans for profit-sharing or employer- 
employee partnerships. An estimated 
3,000 German firms are already providing 
profit-sharing or shares of their own for 
employees, including the big three chemi¬ 
cal companies—Bayer, Hoescht, and 
BASF. The biggest German book and 
entertainment group, Bertelsmann, is join¬ 
ing their ranks. 

Outside Germany profit-sharing has 
been criticised for several reasons. One 


The price push 

Most of ths main industrial countriaa 
had another year of strong Ihflatlon in 
1969, with the biggest increase coming 
from France. Italy may top the laagua 
in 1970, when the wage agreamants 
of last autumn work their way through. 
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is that in many firms employees have 
been frankly uninterested, and simply 
.sold off’ tlieir shares to the hrst corner. 
Another is the argument that this kind of 
saving is unwise for the small .saver. Most 
stockbrokers would advise the budding 
capitalist against putting all his shares 
in one company, and would suggest he 
invested in a unit trust instead. 

The Bertelsmann example is therefore 
an interesting, and perhaps revealing, one. 
The soie stockholder at present is Herr 
Reinhard Mohn. Under the new capital 
.structure he will halve the profits with his 
employees, who will pay an interest rate 
of 12 to If, per cent. One condition of 
the scheme is that employees will reinvest 
out of their wage packets a quarter of 
the profit share they get out each year. 
There will lire considerable advantages for 
Herr Mohn ; net profit after tax will be 
substantially higher (since the employees 
will pay le.ss tax than he would have had 
to pay), and he will get 23 per cent from 
the employees for investment purposes. 

About 70 per cent of the capital in 
Gennan industry at present belongs to 
1.7 per cent of the Gennan people, and 
the attempt to get a redistrioution runs 
parallel with the intentions of the unions 
and left wing politicians to give the 
workers more say in the management of 
companies. 
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One fashion not to follow 


Japan is the world’s second largest man¬ 
made fibre producer and exports a 
higher proportion of its output than any 
country save Germany. Sales of cloth 
and made-up goods to the United States, 
some of it produced in other parts of 
south-east Asia from Japane.se yarn, are 
running the industry into trouble with 
Gongiess. Early this month the American 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr Maurice 
Stans, said that Congress would act on 
the imports of textiles unless there were 
private agreements within three months 
to limit them. He was hopeful that these 
would come about, which ties in with an 
earlier report that Mr Kiichi Miyazawa, 
the Japanese minister of international 
trade, had conceded the po.sBibility of 
a restrictive bilateral agreement with the 
Americans. 

It is hard to predict the effect of such 
agreements, but it is certain to hurt the 
Japanese fibre makers who had been look¬ 
ing to these countries to replace some of 
the lost growth of their own industry, 
down from an annual increase of 95 % to 
around 15 %. And the home mai^et is 
extremely competitive: there are 20 
competing companies, about half of which 
are basically fibre makers and produce 
synthetics rather than being textile com¬ 
panies with fibre plants. Most of these 
latter are small rayon plants, set up a long 
time ago. 

But vertical integration does exist, 
although not on Che Courtaulds scale. No 
company which is in lx)th fibres and 
textiles, owns more than 10 % of the total 
.spinning or weaving capacity. The largest 
spinner, Toyo Spinning, produces signifi¬ 


cant quantities of polyester, but not very 
much nylon. I'he largest fibre producers, 
Toray and Teijin, come a long way down 
in the league table as textile prc^ucers. 

But this all depends on definitions. Both 
these companies and Asahi Chemicals 
have what are known as production 
groups effectively tied to the use of their 
fibres. Toray has the largest group, made 
up, it is believed, of around 950 spinners, 
yarn processors, knitters, weavers and 
dyers. Toray provides them with 
technical and managerial help, marketing 
advice (including, no doubt, on pricing; 
and provides them directly or indirectly 
with finance for re-equipment. According 
to the last set of accounts, 15 % of sales 
in value went through its production 
group. In spite of the number of firms 
in this " vertical ” grouping, not many of 
them are as big and important as the 
independents. 

The chances of doing a Courtaulds, 
and capturing a large share of the market, 
are very limited. So those fibre makers 
that were not anyway chemical manufac¬ 
turers have been integrating backwards 
to produce the raw materials they need 
ana are diversifying into petrochemicals 
and plastics too. The big two are going 
to make more of the ingredients for 
polyester, a fibre in which both are very 
strong, with perhaps nearly a third of 
the domestic market each. This calls for 
hulk production of yarns, and for invest¬ 
ment in chemicals to make those yarns, 
on a scale that could pxwuce 
the competitive edge in prices that would 
drive some competitors to the wall. On 
the other hand, there is the perennial 


danger of overcapacity: back in 1966 
fibre overcapacity led to the drastic fall 
in Toray’s pronts (then called Toyo 
Rayon) among others, which in turn led 
to a cartel arrangement under which the 
members of the Japanese Chemical Fibres 
Association came to terms over their new 
investment. It is not clear whether this 
is still in operation and if it applies to 
chemicals for fibres too. 

The Japanese stock market has kept 
well away from fibres ever since, and 
Toray’s glamour image slipped to its 
current p/e ratio of about 6 . Last year 
Nomura Securities, the Japanese stock¬ 
brokers, were reckoning that Toray were 
undervalued at yen 108 . They are now 
yen 135 in spite of having done even 
better than Nomura predicted, with 
profits up from £17 mn to £19 mn. 
Teijin has also done well, with profits 
up from £7 mn to £11 mn, but on a 
p/e of 5 in spite of its earning per share 
having gone up fourfold since 1965 , or 
perhaps because of it. With the uncer¬ 
tainties of the man-made fibre scene 
investors will want convincing that these 
companies have not gone ex-growth. 

Tobacco companies 

Some smoke but 
not much fire 

Imperial Tobacco disappointed the 
market this week. With tobacco 
theoretically a non-growth area, the 
diversifications of tobacco companies are 
increasingly what the market looks for. 
Imp’s profits from non-tobacco sales (now 
over 20 % of the totaH were down, and 
though total profits rose, the market 
marked the shares down 9 d to 178 . 
Britiih-Americaii Tobacco ( 98 . 5 % owned 
by Imps) and GaUaher are more depen¬ 
dent on tobacco (over 95 % of turnover) 
but trying valiantly to diversify, with 
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Property Growth Bonds 


-a unique investment opportunity 
offering the chance of capital 
appreciation linked with the security 
of building society investment 

For years commercial property has been a wise 
and rewarding investment. 

Until now, the professional has had the held 
almost all to himself. lt*s been difficult for anyone 
else to break in. 

From today it's easy for anyone to invest 
in property. With Abl^y National Property 
Growth Bonds you benefit from rising 
property values while enjoying the security 
of a long established building society. 

This is how: 

You invest lump sums whenever you wish, the 
minimum being £100. There is no maximum, nor any 
compulsion to make regular payments. 

Property Growth Assurance Company place half 
your investment with Abbey National Building 
Society where it earns interest, and the other half in 
The Property Growth Unit fund which is Invested in 
office buildings, commercial and industrial property. 
And it is here that you can obtain capital appreciation 
from any rise in the rents and value of the properties. 

A prudent degree of liquidity is maintained at 
all times, the net income from which is also 
credited to the fund. 

You also obtain life assurance cover, and the same 
priority for a mortgage as a direct investor with 
Abbey National Building Society. 

Future growth rates are not guaranteed. But on 
the basis of current interest rates it*s reasonable to 
anticipate that after all charges the Bonds will rise by 
an average of about 6|% net compound each year, 
free of income tax and capiul gains tax. They could 
rise by more. 

ABBEY NATIONAL 
PROPERTY 
GROWTH BONDS 

PROPERTy GROWTH ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 

Head Office: 

Edward Heiiae, 73 Oraeli Street^ LemlenWl. 

Telephene 01-400 4171 



The office buildings and other commercial 
properties will be bought and managed by Property 
Growth Assurance. The management of this 
company have years of fruitful experience in the 
property market. It’s their job to ensure that the 
investments are sound and to improve and develop 
the properties to make them more valuable. The 
value of the total investment Is reassessed each 
month. And every property is revalued on the 
anniversary of its purchase by independent qualified 
valuers Messrs Weatherall Green i Smith. Increases 
in the net capital value are added to the unit price, 
together with net rents and the net interest from 
Abbey National Building Society. Property Growth 
Assurance make deductions for corporation tax and 
capital gains tux (at the reduced insurance company 
rates of 371'/. & 30'/, respectively) in arriving 
at the unit price. 

You can follow the growth of Abbey National 
Property Growth Bonds in your dally newspaper. 
The unit prices are published alongside unit trust 
and other share prices. You can normally cash your 
bonds at any time, in whole or in part, at the bid 
price shown by returning your bond to Property 
Growth Assurance. And you will not be liable for 
income tax or capital gains tax. 

Under this scheme there are no dividends, because 
all interest and rental income is reinvested to 
produce more growth. However if you need cash 
you can obtain it simply by realizing a proportion 
of your holding (minimum withdrawal £2S). 

You buy the bonds by completing the application 
form below and sending it with your cheque or 
money order to the address shown. You may invest 
any sum from £100 upwards; remember there is no 
maximum limit. If you wish you may apply through 
any branch of Abbey Natloiial Building S^iety, 
or your insurance broker, or professional adviser, to 
whom commission will be paid. 


Lif# Assurance 

The extent of the life cover varies 
according to your age. In the event of 
death the amount payable Is as follows: 


Age next birthday 
on hntry 
Upto 3 S 
36-44 
45-55 

56 and over 


Life Cover 
i>cr £100 Invested 
£150 
£125 
£110 
£100 


or It is the cash-in value of your unita, 
whichever is the greater. 


Taxation 

Provided you hold your bonds for 
at least a year you will not become liable 
for Income Tax or Capital Gains Tax. 
Surtax may arise on cashing bonds 
but this may be reduced or completely 
eliminated—tick application box 
in coupon for tax booklet. 

ChargM 

The Companies* charges, Including 
the cost of Life Atturance, are an Initial 
5 ' and 1 /24per month thereafter. 
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cosmetics and cash-and-carry respec¬ 
tively. 

The retail price of tobacco went up 
three times in 1968^ a total of 8d on a 
packet of 20 cipfarettes, hut only id of 
this was a manufacturers’ increase, opera¬ 
tive from July, 1968. Imps and Ctallaher 
would have had a full year’s benefit, after 
only and 5^ months respectively in 
their previous accounting years. Imps’ 
tolmcco division increased its trading 
profit “substantially,” thanks largely to 
the price rise, but the other divisions did 
worse than last year, with the exception 
of paper and board. The Ross Group, 
acquired near the end of the financial 
year, should help this year, as should last 
month’s deal with Associated British Foods 
for Allied Farm Foods, with its production 
of 7f) inn broilers a year. (With pre¬ 
vious food developments covering potato 
crisps, frozen foods and poultry, all 
rapidly growing and proved markets, how 
long will it be before Imps tries yoghurt, 
or even the “ vin ordinaire ” club ?) 
Overall tiading profits were 8‘X, up, at 
£51.6 lun, but after lower investment 
income (following the sale of virtually all 
the fJallaher holding) and higher interest 
charges (following the substitution of loan 
stock for preference shares) pre-tax levels 
only rose to £55.9 mn. On increased 
capital, earnings per share did not move 
from last year’s I4.8d. 

Bats manufactures for sales overseas 
and in the duty-free market only. Its 
figures announced last week were better 
than expected at the halfway stage, but 
|he company’s diversification efforts were 
di.sappointing, perfumery and cosmetics 
doubling their £i 11m loss of 1968. The 
tobacco side had the boost of higher prices 
ill the American subsidiary, Brown and 
Williamson, to help it rai.se profits by 7% 
to £128 mn, but other losses plus a higher 
tax rate meant unchanged earnings per 
share of los. 

Gallaher is very coupon cigar¬ 
ettes, with and Gold Bond 

lining the** year, increasing 


Gallaher s market share, but at a high 
advertising cost. Hamlet whiff sales 
thrived on Bach’s air on the G-string and 
rose 19% while the Benson & Hedges 
Special Panatellas chalked up 40% more 
.sales. The.se successes, plus the id a packet, 
meant sales up io% to £447 mn and pre- 
tak profits up 6^% to £17.4 mn. With 
an 11.2 p/e, Gallaher comes nicely 
between Bats* 10.6 and Imps’ 14—right 
for the short term but the longer term will 
depend on non-tohacco developments. 


P&O 


Shipping cash 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
has again beaten its profit forecast and 
upped its dividend, which is a good indi¬ 
cation of how the combination of old and 
new blood is working together in Sir 
Donald Anderson’s management team. 
Pre-tax profit at £12.6 mn is well up on 
1968’s £9..*) nin, and with the company’s 
tax loss position leaving it with £11.9 mn 
net, the company can afford its generosity. 
Attributable profit has in fact been raised 
to £12 mn, after readjustments for pro¬ 
visions no longer required and tax credits. 
The dividend yield is now 4.4 per cent 
and the price-earnings ratio lo, lower 
than the average for shipping and for 
industry generally. The real test will come 
when the new tonnage comes into opera¬ 
tion, the ships on order being a substantial 
proportion of the existing fleet. The ton¬ 
nage lias been ordered on the expectation 
that it will earn a higher return on capital 
than the group has been satisfied with in 
the past. This return could be especially 
good in the early years, during which 
the fleet will be about the most modern in 
the world (and tax problems should be 
taken care of by free depreciation). Mean¬ 
while firm freight rates continue to benefit 
the company, and it could even make 
some profits out of selling its old tonnage. 
Shipping shares have been in favour, and 
the market reacted to the results with a 
IS Bd rise to 55s 8d. 


South Africa 

Crisis of trust 

Financial circles here were stunned by 
the sudden resignation last week of Mr 
David Abramson, managing director of 
National Fund Investments, the quoted 
management company of the National 
Growth Fund—South Africa’s largest 
mutual fund and one of the biggest in 
the world. At its peak it had a portfolio 
of about R400 mn (£230 mn). 

For months discontent among share¬ 
holders in NFI and among NGF unit- 
holders has been spreading because of 
lengthy delays in the processing of the 
volume of paper work ■ which accom¬ 
panied the massive inflow of .some R230 
mn attracted by last year’s NFI share 
issue when the stock market was 
nearing the end of its post-sterling- 
devaluation boom. It became increas¬ 
ingly obvious that it would be months 
still before NFI could sort out its 
records and its accounts and answer 
routine inquiries from the public 
promptly. 

Apart from the administrative muddle, 
criticism was mounting as a result of a 
series of injudicious public statenients Mr 
Abramson chose to make on share 
market prospects. These were widely 
interpreted as attempts (futile as it 
turned out) to inject more optimism into 
the market at a time when it was already 
firmly on a major bear tack. There were 
also those who felt that the purchase of 
.shares by NGF in the management com¬ 
pany of NGF’s major rival, Sage, ahead 
of NFI’s stock exchange listing, was aimed 
at bolstering NFI’s opening price. 

However the recent performance of 
NFI/NGF is judged—-and both NGF 
units and NFI shares depreciated alarm¬ 
ingly in value over the past six months— 
NFFs board of directors must share 
responsibility with Mr Abramson for the 
misjudgments which culminated In his 
abrupt departure and the temporary 
suspen.sion of the quotation of NFI shares 
on Friday of last week. But the panic 
selling i.5 still completelv unjustified. 
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are within 4 percentage points. 

Looking for the special situations Atlantic asscu stui appears to iie 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmammm unchallengeahle in its top position in both 

lists. The 22% differential with Tribune 

Since the last investment trust survey in American market. During the past year, in .second position is greater than 

the issue of Novemiber 13th, there has the premium has been a significant I ribune's distance from American Trust 

been no shortage of advice to buy into factor in the calculations of potential in last position. But it is also on a 25% 

closed end funds. The argument has been investors. Both Tribune and Outwich, premium compared with the 17% 

that the gearing of the trusts would two Barings-managed tnists, for example, discount of Tribune and, as its own 

enable investors to maximise the upturn carefully nursed their dollar loans while directors readily admit, with such a 

in the market. Further, they provided a both Wall Street and the premium fell record they have to run to stand still. It 

j)ainless premium-free entry into Wall from the heights of early 1969. As a result is in fact a highly unusual trust. With 

Street ; and they were cheap. Well, they both have turned in performances which total a.ssets of £28 mn it counts as a 

are still cheap, precisely Ijecause they are earlier surveys might have belied. In the medium rather than a large fund, and 

invested in Wall Street. Between the end May comparison, for example, Outwich certainly is hardly in the £108 mn 

of October and the end of January, the was third from the bottom. But with category of Alliance or the £112 mn 

period covered by this quarter’s com- Tribune, it has remained in second and of Foreign and Colonial. But its 

parisons, the Financial Times all-share fourth places two quarters running. tremendous growth owes a great deal to 
index has risen by 11%. The investment Brokers Myers and Go, who supply us a few special situations like Save and 
trust index, however, has risen by just 7%. with the tables on which these com- Prosper (see the November comparison), 

The shortfall is due almost entirely to pari.son.s are ba.sed (although the its holding in Pennzoil, a share with John 

Wall Street. The Dow Jones industrial comment remains ours), have p()inted Govett in the Canadian fund inanage- 

average fell some 13% to 744.06 and not out that the one-year list is a much less rnent company, Pembroke Management, 

even the 25% rise in the premium, from reliable indicator of investment trust and companie.s like Choctaw, Wellington 

27.3‘V) to 34.5%, has been enough to success than the five-year list. The Investments, Portals and Norcros. Its 

restore the confidence of investors, indicated percentage changes are based recent bid for the merchant banking 

Adjusted for the dollar premium effect, on estimates weighted by indices for the house Edward Bates does not mean that 

the Standard and Poor’s index shows a different sectors of stock held in the port- it is now going into merchant banking, 

10% fall, and that, in portfolios heavily folio, and as such are liable to a possible hut clearly its scope for special situations 

committed to American stocks, is a heavy error of plus or minus 3%, So although will be enlarged. 

burden. this would not greatly affect asset growth As the American go-go scene has long 

One of the problems is that the in absolute terms it might be relevant discovered, the art of fast investment lies 

premium itself, at 34.5%, looks distinctly to placings within the table. The top ten in finding special situations. One trust 

fragile, even though many British in the one-year list, for example, excluding which long ago took this lesson to heart 

institutional investors have been saying Atlantic Assets, are within five percentage is Keyscr Ullman's lliroginorton, third 

that now was the time to get into the points of one another. The bottom ten in this quarter's one-year list, though still 
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unplaced over the longer period. In line 
with the liank’s company-doctor 
Rpcciality, Throgmorton has gone in for 
way-out and sometimes private companies, 
the shares of which have been generally 
unmarketable. In past comparisons 
Throgmorton has not infrequently found 
itself at the bottom of these tables. But 
the market seems suddenly to have woken 
to the pickings widely available, and 
I'hrogmorton has been the beneficiary. 
Admittedly its £250,000 holding in Enots 
(out of a total portfolio of £16 mn) 
turned out a bonanza but it is very much 
at the mercy of circumstances when it 
wants to sell stock. As a result it tends 
tt* be slow-moving and has based its 
investment philosophy on maximising 
income for its gross fund shareholders. As 
for Tribune and Outwich, both have 
benefited, the latter particularly, by sit¬ 
ting on uninvested funds right through 
the difficulties'of rnid-1969 and only then 
going into the market. Tribune’s sub- 
.stantial holdings in metals and mining 
.securities and the investment of Outwich’s 
£750,000 (raised in I)ecciiil)er, 196B) in 
shipping, insurance and property shares 
have helped its performance figures. Lon¬ 
don and Aberdeen, managed by John 
Crovett, is now down at fifth position 
after its long reign at the top. Its 44% 
North American holding is, of course, the 
bear point and its negative gearing would 
not have helped either. Another John 
Cfovett fund, Lake View, has come in for 
the first time despite a large North 
American holding. This and Cable and 
Wireless are the only two new trusts 
in the top ten in the one-year list. Cable 
has an interestingly worldwide portfolio, 
with 58% in Britain, 17% in North 
America, 8% in South Africa and 
another 10% in international stocks. The 
remaining two, London Electrdcal, 
managed by Guiness Mahon, and Union 
Commercial, managed by the 117 Group, 
return to the top list. 

Over five years the list is again solidly 


established. The top five, Atlantic Assets, 
London and Aberdeen, London Electrical, 
Electric and General and Tribune have 
preserved last quarter’s rankings. But 
Caledonian and Second Brilifdi Assets 
have gone out, their places being filled by 
pLRP and Clydesdale. It is interesting 
that desipite Wall Street’s continued poor 
.performance, and the effect of gearing in 
a beat market, the top ten in the five- 
year list all have very substantial North 
.American holdings and significantly 
better gearing than the trusts in the one- 
year list. 

Among the bottom ten trusts, it is 
something of a shock to see the continued 
presence of trusts from Kleinwort Ben¬ 
son, Henderson Administration and 
Touche Ross. Kleinwort Benson’s case 
is particulariy interesting. The con¬ 
vertible funds and dollar loans raised 
when the market was near its peak, 
and the fairly rapid investment of these 
funds, was probably the major mistake. 
But the group lost out on its adventurous¬ 
ness in seeking out special situations in 
regional markets in the United States, and 
with the monetary squeeze forcing many 
investors out of the market, these second 
line stocks were especially hard hit. Yet 


another problem was the preference stock 
carried in the portfolio for tax reasons ; 
the trusts were killed by their gearing and 
by their reverse gearing as well. 

The scattergraph this quarter, going 
on five-year records, shows an unusually 
large number of trusts at both the 
dear and cheap ends of the spectrum. At 
the cheap end, trusts like Second Consoli¬ 
dated, Continental Union, English and 
Caledonian, Carliol, Sphere, and City and 
International figure just bdiind the 
leaders. Atlantic Assets, Electric and 
General and London and Aberdeen have 
gone off the map in their reasonableness. 

But is it time to look, even among 
investment trusts, for the special 
situations that the more forward-looking 
trusts have gone for themselves? The 
Kleinwort Benson funds, Witan (Hender¬ 
son Administration) and Cedar (louche 
Ross) are possibilities. But in this 
.game, history is usually a good guide 
Nevertheless, even the pacesetters 
like Atlantic Assets have had a fairly 
bumpy price ride this year. It becomes 
almost a question of betting on the mar¬ 
ket—and with Australia the likely bull 
market of the year, the funds, like PLRP, 
with Australian stocks should do best. 
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Top ten 






Atlantic Aaaats 

Ivory & Sima 

+ 10 

+26 

69 

16 

Atlantic Aseets 

Ivory & Sim# 

408 

+25 

69 

16 

Trtbuna Investmant 

Baring Bros 

-12 

-17 

31 

3 

London & Aberdeen 

John Govett 

133 

+ 4 

44 


Throomorton Trust 

Keyser UHmann 

-12 

-17 

0 

- 6 

London Electrical 

Guiness Mahon 

126 

0 

32 

0 

Ouiwich Investment 

Bannc Bros 

-12 

-22 

18 

18 

Electric & General 

Henderson Admin. 

112 

+ 8 

46 

16 

London & Aberdeen 

John Govett 

-12 

+ 4 

44 

- 1 

Tribune Investment 
Hambros “A" 

Baring Bros. 

100 

-17 

31 

3 

CLRP Investmant 

Touche. Ross 

-13 

-18 

17 

6 

Hambroa 

9B 

-11 

29 

20 

Cable & Wiraleaa 

Mr S. John 





Britieb Aesets 

Ivory & Sima 

94 

+ 9 

44 

6 

London Electrical 

Peers 

-16 

-22 

IB 

0 

2nd Greet Northern 

Murray Johnstone 

90 

+ 6 

41 

6 

Guiness Mahon 

-16 

0 

17 

0 

CLRP Inveetment 

Toucha. Roes 

86 

-18 

17 

6 

Un4on Commercial 

117 Group 

-17 

-23 

13 

3 

Clydesdale 

Murray Johnstone 

86 

- 3 

34 

7 

Lake View 

John Govett 

-17 

-10 

37 

3 










Bottom ten 






Bottom ten 






London Scottish 

Mr 1. H. T. 










American 

Garnen>Orms 

43 

-28 

41 

- 1 

Cellar Invtatment 

Toucha, Ross 

-24 

-24 

16 

4 

Uoited States 

Mr 1. H. T. 




Immstment Trust 

investmant Trust 





Debenture 

Garnett-Orme 

42 

-27 

39 

- 7 

Oorp. 

Services 

-24 

-12 

41 

4 

Britieh American S 

Klei-n worth 





Ervnner Inveetment 

Kleinwort Benson 

-24 

-13 

36 

8 

Genera 1 

Benson 

40 

-12 

43 

- 2 

Mofchanta Trust 
Wtten invoatmenc 

Kleinwort Benson 

-24 

-17 

40 

- 1 

Greet Northern 

Turner Hutton 





Henderson Admm. 

-26 

- 6 

37 

U 


and Lawson 

37 

-30 

11 

2 

tft Scottish 
AirTenean 






Edinburgh Inveetment Mr John Chiena 

36 

-24 

6 

2 

Selsize House 

-25 

-22 

48 

11 

Aberdeen Truet 

Brender & 





Cynadtan A Foraion 
Bmiah American & 

Martin, Currie 

- 26 

-16 

44 

8 

Northern American 

Cruick shank 

36 

-24 

26 

0 






Beleize House 

31 

-27 

46 

-1 

Gen. 

SeourHitee Trust of 

Kleinwort Benson 

-27 

-12 

43 

- 2 

Throgmoiton Truet 
let Scottish 

Kayaar Ullmenn 

27 

-17 

0 


^ Scotland 

Amortet^p Trust 

Sir Hugh Rose 

-28 

-26 

32 

17 

American 

Beleize Nouae ■ 

Sir Hugh Roee 

26 

-22 

46 . 

11 

Shepherd and 
Wadderburn 

“28 

“ 9 


4 

Secorltiie Tiuel of 
Sootland 

r' » 
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We struck soap at3,400 feet 


And an all-time record it was too. 

When the Potash Company of 
America went digging at Patience Lake, 
Saskatchewan, for potash—a major raw 
material in soap manufacture—they 
gave Cemenution the job of sinking 
the shaft. 

And just two years from mobilisation, 
we struck the potash at 3,400 ft. 

That all-time record was established 
through some of the most difficult strata 
we’d ever met. It included the notorious 
Blairmore Formation, loose and heavy 


with water. Specialised Cementation 
techniques like ground freezing and 
grouting made it possible. 

But the complete Cementation story 
goes even deeper. 

We’re experts at all kinds of 
engineering under the ground. Mining. 
Exploration. Site investigation. Drilling. 
Vibroflotation. Diaphragm walling. 
Piling. Pipe jacking. Auger boring. 
Chemical grouting. 

And they’re only our hidden assets. 
Above the ground we’re busy 


building. Schools. Libraries. Roads. 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours. Dams. Flats. 
Anything you care to name. 

And anywhere. 

Maybe Cementation can help on one 
of your projects. Give us a call. Details 
we promise. And no soft-soap._ 


Cementa^tlon 


The Cementation Company Limited, 
Cementation House, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey (01-684 6955) 


Cementation makes the earth a fit place to build on 
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These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only, 

NEW ISSUE 


$20,000,000 

Courtaulds International Finance N.V. 

9 per cent. Guaranteed Loan due 1982 

Payment of principal premium (if any) and interest on the Loan is unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed by 

Courtaulds, Limited 


HIU Samuel A Co. Limited 


lleutMhe Bank AktienaeseUschafl 

Union Bank of Switrerland (Underwriters) Limited 


Algemcne Bank Nederland N.V. 

Julius Baer International 
Umlttd 

Bank Mens A Hope N.V. 


American Express Securities S.A. 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Andresens Bank A/S 


Bahamas Overseas Bank Bank fUr Gemeinwirtschafft 
1 imitad AklirnRewllHchatt 

Bankers Trust International Banque de Bruxelles 
Limilvd 


Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 


Bank of London A South America 
Limiied 

Banque l^mbert S.<\S. 


Banque Louis-Dreyfus A Cie 


Banque Nationale de Paris 


Banque de Paris et des Payi-Bas 


Banque Rothschild 


Banque de Neuflire, Schhimberger, Mallet 
Banque de Suez et de PUnion des Mines 


Banque de PUnlon Europ^ne Industridie et Pinanci^e 


Banque de TUnion Parlsienne-T.P.C.B. 


H. Albert de Bury A Co. N.V. 


Boyerische Mypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank 


Bayerische Staatsbank 


Barinq Brothers A Co., 

Limited 

Bayerische Vereinsbank 


Job. Bertaberg. Gossler A Co. 
Wm« Brandt*s Sons A Co. Ltd. 


Berliner Bank 

AktieniMellNChafl 

Burkbardt A C'o. 


Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 


Gunnar Bdhn A Co. A/S 


Christiania Bank oq Kreditkasse 


Craditanstalt-Bankvcrein 


CrAllt Commercial de France 


CrMit Lyonnais 


itkasse Commerrbank 

Aktlenseefllechiift 

Den Danske Landmandsbank 


The DeUqc Corporation t 

Drexel Harriman Ripley Intematiomil sA r.l. 


Deutsche Girozentrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank- 


Etfectenbank-l^ arburq 

AklienRMelltchafl 


mmunalbank- Dresdner Bank 

AktiengeMtlwtiafl 

FNCB Eurosecuritics $.A. Finacor 


The First Boston Corporation 
Hill Samuel A Co. oHG. 


Goldman, Sachs A Co. 
Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. 


Guinness Mahon A Co. 
Umlled 


Hambros Bank 

Limited 


R. Henriques |r. 


Investors Bank Luxembourg S.A. 


Kidder, Peabody A Co. 
Incorporated 


Kitcat A AiCkan KJebenhavns Handelsbank 


Klehnvort, Benson 

Limited 


Kredietbank N.V. 


Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 


Kuhn, Loeb A Co. Intematicmal 


Kuwait Investment ( ompany $.A.K. 


F. van Lanschot 


l.azard Brothers A Co., 
Limited 


Lehman Brothers 


Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. 


Lloyds Bank Europe 
Limited 


lAieb, Rhoades A Co. 


Merck, Finck A ( o. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith 

Sccuritiea Underwriter Limited 


Model, Roland A Co., 

Inc 


Samuel Montagu A Co. 

Limited 


Morgan A Cie International S.A. 


Morgan Grenfell A Co 

Limited 

Osterreichische Lftnderhank 

Aktienseaellidiart 


National and Grindlays Bank 

Limited 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. A Cie. 


Privatbanken I KJObenha^n 
Skandinaviska Banken 


Stockbointt Bmikilda Bank 


N.M. Rothschild A Sons 

Smith, Barney A Co. 
Incorporated 

Strauss, Turnbull A Co. 


New York Hanseatic International Ltd. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson A Curtis 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. 
Limned 


Den norske Creditbank 

Pierson. Heldring A Pierson 

Singer A f riedlandcr 
Umiled 


SocHli GMrale SocUH GMrale de Banque S.A. 


Svenska Handelsbanken 


Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 

Limited 


C. G. Triakaui 


Ufitec (London) 


Vereinsbank In Hamburg 


S. G. Warburg A Co. 
Limilad 


Wcsldcutsclie Idindesbank Girozentrale 


Wcstfalenbnnk 


WUtc, Weld A Co. 

LMHted 


Dean Witter A Co. 
Incorporated 


1 30th January 1970 
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mFRIHS JOHN BROWN LMniD 


The lomewhet better ftgurei for the year juit ended remit 
from the generally higher level of activity in the iteel indiiitry 
ai a whole. Thii hai meant an inereaie in demand for many 
producti of the Group, including the ipecialiit product! luch ai 
forged iteel rolli and vacuum melted iteeh. VnfortunateJy, the 
demand for general forging! did not thow a correipotidiiig 
inereaie and pricei remained at a dtpretied level; however, it 
wai pouible to mitigate the effect of tnii through rationalUation 
of the forging load at Jeiiop«Savllle and Firth Brown and through 
refuiing to tender for unprofitable work. 

FIRTH BROWN LTD. i Firth Brown ihared in the general 
benefit to the Group from increaied demand, and in particular 
from the rationaliiation with Jeiiop-Saville. However, until the 
market for general forgingi improvei. Firth Brown cannot ihow 
the full ’eturn which ihould be expected on its inveited capital. 

The rate of order intake for almoit all of the company*! 
producti ii currently latiifactory and the order load ii higher 
than the correiponding figure a year ago. Notable increaiei in 
overieai orderi reflect the inteniified technical marketing effort 
made during the year. 

WM. BEARDMORE k GO. LTD. 1 The improvement! 
in activity and profiti reported lait year were maintained ai a 
reiult of increased lalei in moit of the company*! major products. 
Selling prices for many heavy forgings remained inadequate and 
it was only by declining work which was clearly' unprofitable 
and improving quality control that a contribution to profit was 
obtained from this product range. 

THE FIRTH-DERIHON STAMPINGS LTD.: Turnover 
and profit show an improvement over the previous year and the 
overall tonnage output of forgingi was a record. The order book 
for general forgings remains strong and the prospects for the 
current year are satisfactory. 

JESSOP-SAVILLE LTD.: During the year Jessop-Saville 
has been through the painful process of closing down some of its 
activities. We believe that this process will lead to a more 
profitable future, and during the year the company has further 
developed its business in Tool Steels, High Speed Steels and 
Magnets, a business which we are determined to expand. 

FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD. : Firth- 
Vickers had a mor'* satisfactory year. The new Sendzimir mill 
should be in production by mia 1970, and with the higher prices 
now obtainable the indications are that the current year should 
prove more profitable than the year under review. 

ALLOY STEEL RODS LTD.: Here again profiti improved, 
but still do not show an appropriate return on capital invested. 
It is hoped that *a higher loading of more profitable work will 
improve this situation. 

PROSPECTS 

It would appear that the current year should prove a more 
active and somewhat more profitable one than the last. There 
may be certain dilfficultiei due to the shortage of nickel and ferro¬ 
alloys and one cannot, of course, be certain of the trend of orders 
towards the later part of the year However, these factors do 
not disturb Che Board*! confidence in the prospects for the 
current year. 

Looking further ahead, one*s doubts centre on two areas. 
The first is that experience of the British Steel Corporation’s 
price leadership has during the last year reinforced doubts as to 
the willingness of any Government to permit the British Steel 
Corporation to operate on profit margins acceptable to the private 
sector. The price increases announced today are therefore welcome 
both for the more realistic profit margins of alloy and stainless 
steels and for the indication that the Government realises that 
such margins arc essential for a viable steel industry. 

The other area of doubt is, of course, inflation of costs and 
in particular the continuing and increasing nressure for wage 
and salary increases not matched, or not fully matched, by 
increaied productivity. From the national point of view, it is 
especially unfortunate that it is in (he export markets that this 
pressure is most felt as there prices are not tied to the rale of 
united Kingdom inflation. 

Copies of thi Riperi and Accounts can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Atlas Workst Savtle Street, She field S4 ?US, 


F. W. Wooiworth 
and Co., Ltd. 

Extracts from the statomont 
by tha Chairman; Mr. E. L. G. Madcalf 

• Pre-tax profit for 1969 £37,131,020—net 
profit £20,033,214. Dividend on the ordinary 
atock maintained at 20%. 

• Like many companiea we have endured a 
year beaet with increased coats, a great deal 
of which are outside our control, while at 
the same time it has been a period of resolute 
government policy of reducing consumer 
spending. The increased cost of wages 
(including charges for National Insurance, 
S.E.T., and Graduated Pensions) alone 
equalled the reduction in profit before taxa¬ 
tion, 

• During the year we pursued a policy of lower 
margins, essential to our competitive 
position, and designed to lead to increased 
and profitable sales volume as the benefits 
begin to be felt. 

• Eleven new and relocated Wooiworth stores 
were opened in 1969; major extensions 
were completed to thirteen stores, and a 
further nine stores were completely modern¬ 
ised. We are examining our properties for 
further development potential. 

• Sales of our out-of-town Woolco Depart¬ 
ment Stores during 1969 exceeded our 
optimistic expectations; construction and 
planning of more stores is being actively 
pursued. 

a I am confident that our Company ffM' a 
great future but some reelignmant (• naqaa- 
sary. I foresee yet mom competitibh lor. pur 
stores and difficulties for the retail trade 
generally, which must be countered by new 
ideas and by ensuring that we have an 
organisation adapted to meat the demande 
of the new decade. 

• We are conducting a thorough overhaul of 
our business so as to ensure that it is and 
will remain in the forefront. The name of 
Wooiworth is a household word and we 
have great customer goodwill which we 
shall do all we can to expand. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



ACCOUNTANT 


The Gas Council requires d Development Accountant to head 
a department in its Finance Directorate with rosponsibilily 
for the development of new accriunimq and financial 
techniques and iheir atjplicaiion V) particular problems in the 
(jas industry Currently a considerable part nt the work will 
be cofu’eriuid with the Council's increasing activities in 
relalUMi tn iho nvipuiraiiun for and ttie development of 
natural gas 

The surci'ssfui randidati' will be a r^ualified accountant 
preferably with an appropriate degree or business school 
education He will be able tcj show practical experience at a 
senior le\/el in rndniujemont accounting and systems 


development together with knowledge of modern manage 
ment techniques. 

The commencing salary will t)e negotiable and .could be 
L'4.500 for the right applicant. there will be opportunities 
for advancement 

Application forms can be obtained from The AppoinlmerUs 
and tstablishmenis Officer, The Gas Council. 59 Dryanston 
Street, LONDON. W.1 , quoting vacancy reference F734b 

T/ia cloning data for appheathons in 2nd March 


GAS COUNCIL 


y 


Cranfletd School of Monogomont 
APPOINTMENT OF 
LECTURERS 

Xxpoiwlon of th« Aohool, which it 
a Foeulty of tho Cfanneld lntftitu>t« 
of TeohnolotV, hat er«a.W vocan- 
ciM in ••vor&l differenil flelda, vJz ; 
Btti4fico« economies ; Computers 
and dota pnMess4n« : Organ lsa> 
ttiMi ond methods ; Personnel 
maiMgemenit ; Quantitative analy- 
ols and etaitsttes ; Work study. 
The School providee postgraduate 
master's degree oourt««e in indust¬ 
rial management and oporationai 
nesearoh, and also a range of post- 
exporlenoe short oounes in the 
Mandtement Borvlces Centre. 
Praetteai experience, appropnat? 
quallflooitilolM and the ability to 
teaeh mature students arc easentlut 
NQUiroments. Private consultancy 
work, subject to individual approval, 
ts encouraged. 

Oommencing salary acoordlhg to 
qualineaitdons and experlenei* within 
universities' lecturer scale £1,240 to 
£S,g50. FRSU. The Inetitute has 
an estate 01 modem houses and 
residential fsuglitliO and considera¬ 
tion will be given to soooumoda- 
tion requlraments. Application form 
and further parMculars from Assls- 
isjttt Kegiatrar, Cranfleld InsUttMe 
of Technology, Cranfleld, Bedford. 


I hi; 

iiNivr. !si 1 Yor 
i.r i os 



Economists 

A chance tc uce your degree in 
Formulating Policy 

A limited number of vacandeC exists for Economists at various levels in the Directorate 
of Economics of the Ministry of Transport. These are interesting and challenging jobs 
dealing with the economics of roads, road haulage, railways, ports, urban transport and 
new forms of transport. The greatest need is for economists to specialise in urban 
transport. The work involves cost/benefit studies, investment appraisal, transportation 
ptane, aseesement of environmental effects: some of it involves the development of 
new techniques of appraisal in conceptually difficult fields (eg valuation of time, 
accidents, noise etc). 

There are a wide range of duties to suit a variety of interests and abilities and 
opiKirtunitiee (If desired) for service overseas for limited periods and with other 
Government Departmente. 

SALARY RANGE: £2,724—£3,721 or £1,196—£1,952 depending on qualifications and 
experience. Starting salery may be above the minimum. Superannuation under FSSU. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Normally a first or second class honours degree in economics, or a 
closely related subject with (for the higher salary scale) experience in an economic 
advisory cepeoity, or in research, or in teaching advanced economics. SpeciaHaation in 
trenaport economics desirable but not essential. 

Career prospects In the Government Economic Service are good. Those appointed can 
in time be promoted to Senior Economic Adviser (£4,170—£6,326) and other oppor¬ 
tunities occur from time to time. 

If you ere interested in Joining an organisation which applies the latest economic 
thought to current probitme, carries out research on a wide variety of economic 
problems end provides ample scope for on-tho-job training please write for an applica¬ 
tion form to Mlnietry of Tieneport, (Room 8/177) St Christopher House, Southwark 
Street. London, SEl. telephone 01-928 7999 extension 3083. AHematively, if you would 
prefer to discuss possibilities informally, please telephone extension 2817 
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APPOINTMENTS 




-1 THE NATIONAL AOHICULTUHAL MANKETMe BOARD OF ZAMBIA 

I requirs to rocruit twb exocutives at foHows : 

-' AGRICULTHRM. ECONOMIST 

A Graduate with a suitable University Degree is required. The successful epplieent will be responsible for the investigation and 
planning of special projects which the Board may be required to undeaake from time to time and for the continual economic 
assessment and re-asseasment of ell aspects of the Board s usual functions. This is an extremely practical job calling for complete 
familiarity with the rural background, sufficient experience to handle a number of projects concurrently, quickly and thoroughly 
and competence to make positive and constructive recommendations. Ability to seek and obtain the co-operation of colleagues on 
whom reliance must be placed for basic information and to engender a more than usual degree of confidence in the results produced 
is also essential. 


HORTICULTURALIST 


The appointee will be responsible to the Produce Manager for specialist services within the Board's Fruit and Vegetable Depart¬ 
ment. Candidates should be familiar with the problems connected with the growing, storage and marketing of produce. This 
position calls for academic study as well as experience and a University Degree or Diploma is essential. 

Salaries, In case of each appointment—circa £3.400 p.a. (higher in the case of exceptlonatly qualified applicants) PiUS terminal 
gratuity of 25'o of salary A contract would be offered to the successful candidate for a period of not leas than 3 years and not 
exceeding 5 years. Two weeks local leave may be taken each year and terminal leave will accrue at the rate of 3 working days per 
month. Accommodation with hard furniture, will be provided at a subsidised monthly rental of around £15 and assistance will be 
given with car purchase. Educational allowances' are paid for children schooled outside Zambia. Return Economy Class eir fares 
will be paid for the employee and his family. 

Applications in strict confidence under reference Ec.3305 to Col. H. D. Muggeridge, O.B.E., Managing Director, Mervyn Hughes 
Associates Limited, Executive Appointment Consultants, Trent House, 59 St. Mary Axe, London, EC3. Tel.: 01-283 0Cl37, 


Tel.: 01-283 0037, 
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APPOINTMENTS 



OR Management- 

distribution techniques 




up to £4000 London 


This is s new post In the mensgement services 
group of our client, s national leader in the field 
of marketing end distribution. The vacancy Is for 
a man to head a group directing and co-ordin* 
ating all OR studies relating to supply and 
distribution. 

He will probably be a graduate engineer, with in- 
depth experience of the practical side of all 
methods of bulk distribution. OR project leader¬ 
ship in this or similar fields is also desirable. 


The working environment is stimulating end 
attractive, and salary progression can lead to 
beyond £5000 pa. 

Please send brief background details in complete 
confidence to 

Robin Whitmore (Ref: PC/l/tO/1) 

Rrbfeaslonal Appointments Division, 
tM KlngswM, 

London WC2. 

A tll»ltton ofB»n$on Aterultimnt AihtrUtlng lU. 


Ek:onomist.Banking 




National and 
Commercial Bankinft 
Group Limited 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 88 to 94 


(The Royal Bank of Scotland. Glyn Milla ft COp The National 
Bank Ltd. and Wllliami Deacon's Bank Ltd) 
have a vacancy in the Group's Economics Office for an economics 
graduate, preferred age mid-20s, to participate in national income 
and flnanciai analysis and forecasting and to assist in answerina 
general economics enquiries from the Group’s member banks and 
their customers. Applicants should have experience of similar work, 
though not necessarily in a financial Institution. Salary £2.000-£2,500, 
according to quallflcations and experience, with staff benefits and 
proepecti for regular increaees. 

Apply D. E. Pair, Economic Adviser. 

National and Cotmnerrial Bsnklnfi Group Limited, 

3 BIshopsaste. London EC2. 
or ring 0l«2$3 2091 Ext 31, 



ECONOMIST 

tendon Electricity Board is to iirensthen its Commercial 
Departmtnt 1^ ihe appointment or an Economist. The 
changing economic and aqclal pattern of the area, the 
Bvallabinty of comlpetttive forms of power and the need 
to optimise the uee of capital equipment make accurate 
forecaeting and costings, and appropriate pricing policies 
essential. The man appointed will be responsible for 
advising on these and related matters. Candidates, 
probably still In their 20s. should have a degree in 
economics. They are likely to have previous experience 
of similar work, though not necessarily in a public 
utility. Some training In etatlstlcs and management 
accounting would be useful: most important is the 
ability to interpret economic facte and forecaeu In 
terms of their commercial implications. Initial earnings 


The identity of candidates will not be revealed to our 
client without prior permission. Applicants should 
forward brief details, quoting the reference number, tot 

PA. W e n ifeBi e iit CeniultenU Ud 


iOe KaMmMee, Uadan. SWI 


FINANCIAL PLANS 
ANALYSTS (23-30) 


E. EN8LJUID 


UP TO £2,500 + 


for a Brltlah International engineering group with over¬ 
seas iubaidiiariee whose turnover exceeds £100 million. 
The Company deelgni, manufactures and markets through¬ 
out Che world a range of products acclaimed for parfor- 
mance. reliability and flexibility of application. Vary 
heavy export and home dememd dictate the need for 
additional qualified accountants or economlete to fill key 
positions in the total plan for the control of and aid to 
vastly inereaied production. Successful candidates will 
be located alt the Group UK headquarten. Duties include 
the development, eo-ordinetion aind evaluation of budget 
plans and the monitoring of their profress. Staff reapon- 
sibility Is to the Divisional Director with line responeibllty 
to the Group Comptroller. 

Candidatea, aged 33-30. must be qualified accountants. 
Prefereioca may be given to thoee with ACA and CA 
qualMcationa. but candidates offering ICWA and 
ACCA will also be very welcome to apply. Alterna¬ 
tively. a good Economics degree would be welcomed. 
Minimum of one year’i pool qualification Industrial or 
commercial accounting experience with a bias towards 
budget analysis and forecasting work. 

Salary up to fi2.S00. peihapi more—^otal removal 
expenses — easy houfing — mortgage facilities — life 
aiiuranee — expenseg — salary whilst ill — pension. 

Pleaee write to A K APPOINTMENTS LIMITED. 20 
Soho Square, London WlA IDS or telephone 01-734 6404 
(day) or 01-734 2476 (after 5.30 p.m.) for application 
form. Quote reference C/8R/BC. Your identity will not 
be diadosed without permiselon. 


AK| APPOIISITMEIMTB 

PROFESSIONAL AND MANAOEMENT SELECTION 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Economist for 

Management 

Information 

London 

Our client is the UK marketing subsidiaiy of one of the 
world’s leading oil companies. The Company has grown 
considerably In a short number of years and will continue 
to do so, under the direction of a young top Management 
team who adopt a dynamic approach to business activity. 
This new appointment is part of the Company's continue 
ous 4uest to obtain greater sophistication and the new 
man will assist in the development of economic study 
techniques on specific projects and overall Company 
performance. After an initial period of training in the 
existing accounting systems he will be expected to use 
initiative to collect and analyse Information on a wide 
range of studies from retail marketing to refinery invest¬ 
ment. 

Candidates should be aged mid to late 20s with two to 
three years' experience in an Economics Department of 
a targe Company, not necessarily in the petroleum 
industry although this could be an advantage, .together 
with holding a good degree in Economics and perhaps 
with some experience or qualification in Accountancy. 

The Company will negotiate a starting salary of up to 
£2,500 with very attractive fringe benefits. (Ref: 
K7001/TE/Economlst). 

Replies will be forwarded direct, unopened and in 
confidence, to the client unless addressed to our Security 
Manager listing companies to which they may not be 
sent. They should include comprehensive career details, 
not refer to previous correspondence with P.A., quote 
the reference on the envelope and be sent to .* 

_ P,A. Advertising Limited, 

2 Albert Gate, London, SWl. 

^ Telephone: 01-235 6060. 


Developnent Planning 

ROAD PASSENGER TRANSPORT 


Applications are invited for a senior post in the 
Planning and Development Department of the National 
Bus Company. This department, which consists of a 
small headquarters team, serves some fifty constituent 
companies operating a total of over 20,000 buses 
and coaches with a combined annual turnover of £120 
million. The National Bus Company was formed under 
the Transport Act, 1968, to take over the bus com¬ 
pany interests in England and Wales of the Transport 
Holding Company. 

The Planning and Development Department has wide 
ranging responsibilities. It deals with many problems 
in the fields of town and transport planning, of 
co-ordination with other bus operators and with 
railways, of investment and price policy and of new 
developments, either on behalf of the operating com¬ 
panies generally or In co-operation with one or more 
of them. 

Some years' experience in work of the above nature 
is desirable, and a professional qualification in 
statistics town planning or traflRc engineering would 
be valuable. The successful applicant will, above all, 
possess a real and sympathetic understanding of 
practical managerial and financial problems. 

The starting salary will be in line with experience 
and ability. A salary of about £3,000 and an age 
of around 30 are indicators of the general level of 
this appointment. 

Please write, giving brief detail! of qualifications 
and experience, to: 

Chief Planning and Development Officer, 

national bus company 

25 NEW STREET SQUARE ■ LONDON ' EC4 


London £2,SOO-£3.bOO 

ASSISTANT 

INVESTMENT MANAGER 

An Insurance Company with a rapidly growing invest¬ 
ment portfolio already exceeding £16m. (approximately 
eo% in doUara) wishes to appoint an assistant investment 
manager. 

The successful applicant will be expected to deputise 
for the mauisger after a short familiarisation period and 
to initiate poj^oUo changes. 

Basic requirements 

m Several years institutional investment 
management or analytical experience 
^ Ability to assess brokers’ recommendations 
for both equities and fixed interest 
securities and to formulate own ideas. 

Preferred age 27-30, Initial salary 
£2,500-£3,000 plus pension and other 
attractive benefits. 

Brief but comprehenaive detoila of Hlary and fw 

career, which will be treated in eirici con- 

ftdence. should be eent to MB73B, Exeeudve 

Selection Division, Cooper Brothege a Co.. ^ 

Abacua Houae, Cuttar Lane, London, E.C.2. 




ECONOMISTS 


The Statistics and Business Research Department is a 
consultancy agency within the Post Office. It provides 
advice and guidance to the various Post Office businesses 
in the fields of statistics, economics and econometrics, 
operational research and manpower and market research. 
It undertakes research and development and major assign¬ 
ments in these fields. 

More economists are now needed for this highly profes¬ 
sional group. They will provide an economic information 
and intelligence service to the Post Office; investigate ways 
of measuring productivity, and provide an advisory service 
on the economic aspects of modern management 
techniques. 

Vacancies exist at the Economic Adviser and Economic 
Assistant levels. Those selected will normally be honours 
graduates in economics, preferably with statistics atid/or 
econometrics and, in the case of Economic Adviser, will 
have wide practical experience. Starting salaries will be 
determined by qualifications and experience within the 
ranges: 

ECONOMIC ADVISER fi2,700-£3,706 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANT £1400-£1,950 

The posts are in London. 

For an application form please 
write or telephone, quoting ref. 

S.259/169/1,to: Miss L. Murden, 

Central Personnel Department, 

(Higher Appointments), 23 How¬ 
land Street, London WlP 6 HQ. 

Telephone: 01-631 2368. 

TTHlil 

IT 
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APPOINTMENTS 


St. John’s College 


Tutorial Fellowship in 
Economics 

Thr Colleie pn»pof««. If a vutUble 
eandidau prnrniii hlmiielf, to elect 
a Tutor and OAtctal Fellow In 
BQonomica with effect from October 
1. 1070. 

The aaSarv will be on the aralc 
Cl .670 to £3,805 depending upon 
age and other relevant factora. 

The tutor will be expected to give 
tutorial iriRtr union to under- 
gra<lunte members of the College. 

Applications should be sent to 
the Senior Tutor, from whom 
further information may be 
obtained, by March 14th Candidates 
should sUte their ages, marital 
•tatua, and academic records and 
should five the names of three 
referees 


University of Bristol 

‘STTcSSJlSWBS 

within the Department of 
KCONOMICB which is tenable from 
August 1, 1870. initial salary within 
the range £1,240<C3,(M6 according 
to age, experience and. quuLllca- 
tions. Oandldales should hold a 
dwrfe. Puriher particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 
University Senate House. Tyndall 
Avenue, Bristol BS8 ITH, to whom 
applications siiould be sent by 
March 3n(l (please quote reference 
SB). 


University of Oxford 

Research Post in Transport 
Economics 


Research Officer or Junior Research 
Fellow in the Boonomica and Organisation 
of Transport from October 1. 18 id. Tlie 
aptelntment will be held In connection 
with a post at Somerville or another 
Interested college, and there will be 
additional remuneration for college 
Uaehtng. The Senior post will include 
leeturlng duties 

The post would be of particular Intersat 
to eandldatea with a background in 

G neral economies who have apeclallsed 
transport eoonomlca or wish to do ao. 

Salo^ .< Reaearoh offlocr iCl,94i).fi3,130 
plus FSsU): Junior Research Fellow 
<£r340-fil.4TO plus F880>. 


University Reflstry, Broad Street, Oxford. 
0X1 3BD, from whom further parttoulars 
may be obtained, by February 31. 1970 


Joseph Luoas Ltd 

Organisation and Methods 

The Sales and Service Company 1$ 
currently expanding Its Organisation 
and Methods Department to meet 
'.ncresBlng demands for manage¬ 
ment serviecB Two new positions 
are being created 

Applicants should normally be 
in the age range 34-33. must have 
a degree or professional qualifica¬ 
tion, and should be able to display 
a tueeessful career record to date. 
Applicants with no direct ex¬ 
perience of OSM will be 
considered: training will be given 
where necessary In appropriate 
techniques. 

The department, which reports 
directly at Board level, operates in 
a computer-oriented environment 
and Is engaged In all the recog¬ 
nised OliM activities as well as 
undertaking apcelal projects from 
time to time tor senior manage¬ 
ment 

In addition the deportment Is a 
major source of recruitment for 
computer systems and line 
management posltlona. 

AppUoaHnna, giving details of 
quafifleatlons and career history, 
iMuld be addreeaed in the first 
Inatanec ^ : 

Personnel Manuer. 

Joseph tiiieas (Sales and 
Ltd.^ ^ 


Bristol Polyteobnlc 

Applications Invited for the 
following nosu, duties to commence 
Septembci 1. ir<0 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Ref, No, 2J0U29 
Lecturer I! in Economics 

specialisation in marro-economics 
or international economlrs, and/or 
a good quantltallve training would 
be welcome, but more Importance 
!■ attached t» a sound analytical 
barkgroiind and an Interest in 
policy problems. 

Salary Scale Lecturer Grade IT 
£l,S37-i!3,417 

Further details and application 
forms (to be returned within 
luurteen days of this advertisement) 
Horn Chief Administrative Officer, 
BrlsUjl Polytechnic, Ashley Down, 
Iinstol 9BU Please quote 

post reference number In all com¬ 
munications 


Oxfordsbire Education 
Committee 

North Oxfordshire Technical College 
unci School of Art, 

Broughton Hoad. Banbury 

Required for April 1st. or as soon as 
possible 

LECTURER GRADE II in Charge ot 
MANAGEMENT and SUPERVISORY 
STUDIES, salary scale £l.T25-£2.3B0, to be 
responsible fur the orgAnisatlon of thrii> 
studies In the College, and to teach 
eouriomlcs in OND and ''A” level courses. 

Candidates should have Industrial 
experience Applications, including names 
and addresses of two referees (no forma), 
should be made In writing to the principal 
by Friday. February 20tn. This U a 
re-adve^Hsement, previous applicants 
need not re-aoDiy 


Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies 

It Is proposed, If a suitable candi¬ 
date presents himself, to elect a 
Leverhulme Fellow In quantitative 
methods He will be exMCted to 
teach the relevant subjects In the 

g innoux School of Engineering 
(dence and Economics and in 
post-experience courses arranged by 
the Oxford Centre for Manage¬ 
ment Studies The successful 
candidate will be attached jointly 
to the Oxford Centre and to the 
University Department of Engineer¬ 
ing Science and will have access 
to the faeilltlss of both for his 
research The salary will be 
determined according to age and 
experience, and the appointment 
will be for three years Applica¬ 
tions should be sent by April 30. 
1970 to the Director of the Centre, 
Kennlngton Road. Kennlngton, 
Oxford, from whom further par¬ 
ticulars should be obtained 


University of 
Queensland 


Lecturer in Agricultural 
Economics 


prlate degree In Acrlcurtural 
Sconomloi. Agricultural Science or 
Economics and should be qualified 
In Production Economics and Farm 
Management with adequate field 
experience In the latter Duties 
Include lecturing to undergraduates, 
participation In the postgraduate 
r rogramme and research. 

The salary will be within the 
range tA5,400-tAT.300 per annum 

The University provides Super¬ 
annuation similar to FSSU, 
housing assistance, study leave 
and travel grants for a permanent 
appointee of Lecturer ilatui and 


Additional Information and appli¬ 
cation forma will be supplied upon 
request to the Seoretary-Ocnersl, 
Association of Commonwealth 
Unlveraltlea (ApptjO, 3S Gordon 
Square, London, WCl 

AppUoationa oloae in London and 
Brlabane on March M, U70. 


Sheffield Polytechnic 

Manager Small Firms Centre 


The Centre is being established to 
develop an advisory service lor 
small firms in South Yorkshire to 
assist in the Improvement of pro¬ 
ductivity and in Innovation and 
technological change. The Manager 
must be able to ascertain and 
analyse the needs of small firms, 
develop resources to meet these 
needs and to encourage programmes 
of managements development The 
post should appeal to a person 
with ekperlenoe at a senior level 
in management seeking a chal¬ 
lenging post offering full 
opportunity tor the appUeaMon of 
energy and vision 

Salary Is at Principal Lecturer 
level; £3,e83-£3,033 (bar)—£3,447 

Details of the appointment and 
application forms are available 
from the Secretary, Sheffield Poly¬ 
technic. Pond Street, Sheffleld 
SI l^. 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Senior LecturerlLecturer in 
Political Economy 

Applications for above post would 
be parriculsrly welcome from those 
with interests In labour economics 
or mathematical economics, but 
candidates with other Inlerests 
should not be deterred from 
applying 

Salary on scale; 
senior Lecturer £3,945-£3,670, 
Lecturer £i.240-£3.as0 

with Initial placing according to 
quail floatlons and experience. 
Superannuation (FSSU) and 
removal allowance 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary, The University, Aber¬ 
deen. with whom appMcations 
(eight cojries) should be lodged by 
March 3. 1970 


University of Malawi 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

AppNcaUons are invited for the 
following post at higher technician 
or university level at the Poly¬ 
technic from September 1, 1970: 

BUSINESS STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT 

Lecturer in Business Studies 
(1 post) 

OvaHjlcatfonf: Degree or profes¬ 
sional quaHaoatton. with 
teaching and/or industrial ex¬ 
perience. 

Dulles.' To teach Business Studies 
to University students reading 
for a Diploma in Business 
Studies, and to studenta ot 
Proteaslonal Ckiurses. 

Candidates should be able to 
offer Eoonomlcs and either 
Law, or the Sociology of 
Industry and Commerce, or 
Secretarial and Administrative 
Practice. 

Expatriate Salary Seales: 

Lecturer; £1,340 to £3,350 p>a. 
plus either a £375 tax-free 
addition under the British Ex- 
jMtrlates Supplementation 
Scheme, or a University 
allowance of £360 p.a. (taxable 
In Malawi). 

3^B8U-transfarable Superannua¬ 
tion Scheme available, 11 dealced. 
Gratuity. Part-furnished accommo¬ 
dation at moderate rent Family 
paaoages. Biennial leave. Education, 
outfit and banagt allowanoea. 

Am>lloatlon forme and further 
information from the Ootinell lor 
Technical Sdueatton and Tralmng 
lor Overeeaa Oountriee, Eland 

?ISS! 

^am^ ^fw ^ri^pt ot ippUcaUone 


University of 
Birmingrham 

Institute of Local 
Government Studies 

ffenior Lecturer or Lecturer 
required from October I, 1070 or 
earlier by arrangement The main 
rceponslMllties wlU centre on the 
mansftmeist courses for senior 
Local Government offleera. Ex- 

K rlence sntLor qualifications in 
e application of management 
techniques In local or central 

S ovrrnment or In Induetty desired, 
lalary according to quiulfications. 
experience and age on scale £3,725 
\ El3S-£3.670 (Senior Lecturer) or 
£1.240 X En5-£3.850 (Lecturer), 
FSSU. Ref. C/004/0. 

Lecturer fn Public Admlnftfru- 
tion/Locul ' Oovernment required 
from October 1, 1970 for two years 
in the first Instance Special In¬ 
terest in problems ol the 
developing countries and''or loral 
government in Europe or North 
Amerloa desirable. Salary according 
to experience. (lusUfications and age 
on scale £1,340 x £165-£3,04S. 
FSSU. Ref. C/005/0 

Applications: (three copies) 

naming three referees to the 
Assistant Registrar (C), The Uni¬ 
versity, Box 363, Birmingham 15. 
by March 0, 1970, from who further 
particulars and application forms 
can be obtained Please quote 
reference numbers shown above. 


University of New 
South Wales 

Senior Lecturer 
(Econometrics) 

SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the 
above-mentioned post. 

Salary : $A7.600 range |AS,7B0 

per annum. Commencing salary 
according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Quallfioatlona In any branch of 
econometrics or In mathematical 
atattatlca with interest In eeonomie 
and/or business applications 

Details of appointment. Including 
superannuation, study leave and 
housing scheme, may be obtained 
from the Secretary-General, 
Association of Commonwealth 

g nlversltles (ApptsL 36 Gordon 
luare. London, WCl. 

Applications close In Australia 
and London on February 26, 1970. 


British Technical 
Assistance 

Iranian Statistical Centre— 
Teheran 


ApplioaUons are invited for 
appointment In the following sub- 
jects: 


Duties: To train students aged 
23-35 and holding Bachelor degrees 
or equivalent, over a two year 
course as statisticians to meet the 
requirements of the Iranian 
Statistical Centre and other govern- 
menl and private organisations. 
(Candidates must be nationals of, 
and permanentlv resident in. 
the United Kingdom and posacas 
appropriate prof^onal quallflea- 
tlons with experience in teaching 
their aublfct and In research. 
Salaries (lubjeet to UK income 
tax) according to quaUfleatlons and 
experience plus a variable tax free 
Foreign Service AUowmnee. Free 
paaeages and accommodation or 

C nt allowance. Oeimous terminal 
ave on fuU pay. Superannuation 
rights may be safeguarded. Two 
vear contract with the British 
(Sovemment. Further details and 
application forms: 

The Appointments Offiotr, 


DEVKJoeta 
Eland ttanie. 
Btag^ Plm^ 
London, BWl. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


OR in marketing 

at management level up to £4ooo London 



Our ctien^ts, market leaders in their range of 
products, have a vacancy for a highly numer¬ 
ate OR specialist who can prove successful 
leadership qualities. 

He must be imaginative, creative and have 
enough personality to communicate with 
user groups. He must be technically strong 
in OR, and some experience of marketing 
problems would be of particular value. 

He will head a group of OR specialists, with 
supporting technical-analyst staff. Salary 


progression In this post can take him beyond 
£5000 pa, and there is scope for further 
progression. 

Please send brief, pertinent details in com¬ 
plete confidence to 

Robin Whitmore (Ref FC/ /20/2) 
Professional Appointments Division 
129 Kingsway, 

London WC2. 

A division ofBsnson Recruitment Advertising Ltd, 


University of 
Bdinburgli 

Centre of African Studies 

ADplleations are invited for a post 
ox LECTURER, with effect from 
October 1. 1970, In one of the 
following Aelda : African Lingula- 
tlca or African Law <any neld. 
Including African Regional Inter¬ 
national Law) or Education with 
apeclal reference to Educational 
Planning. 

Salary scale : £1.240-12.8.10 per 

annum, with superannuation 
benefit 

Appllcattona (alx copies), together 
with the names of two referen, 
should be sent to the Secretary to 
the University. Old College. South 
Bridge. Edinburgh EHS OYL tnm 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained. The closing date tor 
appUeatlons la March 3i, 1979. 

Please quote reference lOOO. 


University of 
Southampton , 

Department of Economics 
and Economic Theory 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of Lecturer, Temporary 1^- 
lurer or Assistant Lecturer in the 
Depar^ent of Economics and 
Boonomic Theory. Candidates 
should have a good honours degree 
In Economics and should stale 
their field of Interest. Salary 
■cales : Lecturer £l,5S6-£2.a80 with 
a merit bar at £2,045. Assls ant 
Lecturer £1.240-£1.586. The inlUal 
salary will depend on quail fica- 
tlona and experience. Further 
particulars may be obtained from 
the ZHPUty Secretary. The Unlver- 
■Ity, Aauthampton. S09 5NH to 
whom appUoauons (seven copies 


Bbuthampton. S09 5NH to 
I appUoauons (seven copies 
United Kingdom applloants) 
d be sent not later than 
19T0, quoting reference E. 


OASSIHED AOVERTISINfi 
RATES 

Appointments, Bustneae Notices, 
•tc., Us per line. 

Dbiplayed, <9 to Od pm sutfle 
column inch. 

■AttonUwn, Oourses, Property, 
Botoli, Timl, etc.. 9i per line. 
XMiplay, £7 lOe Od par tingle 

iM^liinaw Inch, 

Box euimber sendee piwlded 
free of ehnrgt. 

Latest dale for aaoiaxtattor 
of advertfelog copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Phone ; 01-930 0155, Bxt. 309. 


The University of 
Manchester 

CENTRE FOR URBAN AND 
RBQXONAL RESEARCH 

Director of Pollution 
Research 

The University has been asked to 
advise BRC and 8SRC on certain 
economic, social. legal and 
scientific aspects of pollution and 
Its control A team of about five 
workers will shortly be appointed 
for a period of two years, and 
applications arc now Invited for 
the post of Director, who will take 
office as soon as possible at a 
salary to be negotiated. In the 
vicinity of £3,500 p.a Further 
particulars and application forms 
(returnable by March 9th) from 
the Registrar, The University. 
Manchester M13 9PL. Quote ref- 
22'70'E 


Editor 

Editor wanted for annual reference 
book THE FAR EAST AND 
AUSTRALASIA Interest In Far 
Eastern affairs an advantage Salary 
according to qualifications and 
experience. Send details to Europa 
PublloatlonSj 18 Bedford Square, 
London, W(;l 


Statistician/Analyst 

Salary within range 

£IJ 75 -£ 2,245 

required by Hertfordshire County 
Planning Department, at County 
Hull, Hertford. 

Work Includes devising and 
vetting questionnaires for market 
research type surveys, assessing 
sampling factors and confidence 
limits for surveys, statistical pro¬ 
cessing of traffic and planning 
data, building of mathsmatlcol 
models for evaluating land use/ 
tranoportation relationships, and 
giving advice on spe^Ae projects. 

The appointment offerg plenty 
of aoope for original work In a 
comparatively new and important 
field., 

Appmpriate Qualification with 
practical experience required. A 
working knowledge of fCRTRAN 
would M an advantage. 

Car allowanee. Five-day week. 
Lodging and removal expenses 
where sopropnate, possible assis¬ 
tance wltn house purchase 

AppUeatlons stating age. qualifi¬ 
cations. present appointment with 
oalary, experience, and the namea 
of two referees, to be received by 
the County Planning Offleer. 
County Ball. Hertford, not later 
than February 20th. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Manchester Business School 

Research Appointment 
in Distributive Studies 

Applications are invited for appointment to a post of Research 
Associate or Research Fellow in Distributive Studies in the 
Manchester Business School. The post is financed by the Institute 
of Food Distribution Limited (formerly the Supermarket Associa¬ 
tion) from contributions by leading British food manufacturing 
and distributing companies, and the appointment will be tenable 
for up to three years. 

The successful applicant will be a member of a small research 
team, but will work independently on problems of warehousing, 
stock utilisation and transport. Candidates should have a degree 
in economics, operational research or another relevant subject. 

The salary range p.a. for Research Associates is £1,240 to 
£1,470, and for Research Fellows £1,585 £2,850. FSSU. 

More detailed particulars and application forms from the 
Registrar, The University, Manchester Mi3 gPL. Quote ref: 

12/70/E. 


How much must our Field Marketing Manaqer know of 

Marketing 

if he is to build up a marketing organisation for our 
pharmaceutical specialities in Pakistan ? 

Quite a lot. Following detailed training in Europe for his 
new post in Karachi he must be able to cope with a 
variety of tasks such as preparing marketing plans and 
putting them into effect, establishing and conducting a 
marketing base, organising a medical rapreeentative staff 
and maintaining contact with customers and government 
departments. 

We are of the opinion that only someone with aeveral 
years marketing experience, and excellent English acquired 
in an English-speaking part of the world could meet the 
challenging demands of this post. Do you think you qualify 7 

Send your application marked Economist-‘101 " to 
Personnel, J. R. Geigy S.A., Postfach 71, CH-4000 Basel 21. 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 


The University of 
Sussex 

Esmie Fairbairn Scholarships 

BchoUirtblpa nr* offered fur 
irraduete itudy or reeeerch In thv 
reononUea of Induetry. commerce 
end trede. 

The vnlue of the ■ebolwrehlpi u 
£530 to noo per annum plui fe«M, 
acoordtM to candidate’s quallfica- 
Uons. Holders are expected to 
rMlster for the MA, MPhll or 
DPhil deffrec 

Further Information may be 
obtained from : 

The Asslitant Oireetor. 

Oraduate.Division of Arts and 
Social Studies, 

UnlversVty of Sussex, 

Palmer, Briphton. BNl DON 


The City University 

ORADUATK BUSINESS CENTRE 

Economic Policy Seminars 
(1970) Problems of Investment 

Chairman: Sir Robert Bhcmo, CRE, 

To be held on Wednesdays at 3.30 p m 
commencint March 11, 1970 

Inquiries to the Course 
Organiser. The City Dnlversliy, 
Oraduate Ousiness Centre. BaslnK' 
hall Street, Ijondon, BC3. Telephone 
ouaas 43H0. ext 300 . oi-eoe S 043 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University ciV London. Specially prepared 
couraes lor the RKleratlon of Stock 
Exchanges, for Accountancy, Oomj^y 
Recretaryshlp. xAw, OosUm, Banking. 
Insurance Marltetlng, OCB. Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) couraes In 
Business Subjects 

Write today for details or advice, seating 
subjects in which interested to 

Metropolitan Colleere 

(Dept G02>, St Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London, EC4. Tel. 01-248 8874. 

(Founded 1910) 

University College London 

Awards for Postgraduate Courses 
in Economics 

Postgraduate students work In the 
Deportment of Political Economy for 
thr University of London research degrees 
ot MPhll and PhD and for the MBc 
by examination In respect of the latter, 
cmirses are provided In (a) Economics, 

(b) Econometrics, and (c) Regional and 
Urban Planning 

RuUuble applicants for courses la) and 

(c) are eligible for nomination tor both 

§ »uot4i awards and Pool awards of the 
SRC. and applicants for course ib) fur 
Pool awards only. In addition limited 
funds are available which will be used to 
make College awards for one or more of 
the following purposes. 

(i) To supplement SBRC awards 
111) To guarantee a fall-buck Income 
to applicants nominated for Pool 
awards 

(111) To support overseas ot oilier 
students not eligible for S8RC 
awards 


about the courses and the awiirds mnv be 
obtained from the Registrar, University 
College London, Gower 6t. WCl. 


I THE FIFTH WINTER UlCTURB ON 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS will be held on 
February ITth at 6.30 p.m. at the 
I Poreltestor Hall, Porcheater Road. W2. 

The lecture entttled “ Human Gonsequsnees 
of Induatrlallsatlon " will be given by 
Elliott Jaquea, MA, iU>, PhD. 

< Tickets •/- (students a/-> obtainable from 
i The Institute of Pevcho-Ana^e, 

63 New Cavendish Street, Wl- 
I or at the door 


Read for a degrree at home 

Poetal ttiidon for Londoa Univeritty 

and profbSsionai career exams. Lessons by 
post to a permnally planned programme. 

75 ysers of sucee's! Write lodey for FREE 
' Proepeotui to l^ndham Ifilllfan, MBE, 

I MA, Principal, Dept. O.A.0, WOLSEY 
HALL. OXTORD. 0X2 6PK. 


Train for a Career in 
Technical Teaching 

BUSINESS STUDIES 

ACCOUNTANCY BANKING COMPANY ADMINISTRATION ECONOMICS 
GOVERNMENT UW MANAGEMENT MARKETING 

Applications are invited from those with sood commercial experience and 
hotiween the ages of 24 and about 45 for the hext onp-year full-tllme 
oourse of teacher invlnlnig which would enable them to take up full-time 
.teaching appointments in Professional Subjects In establishments of 
•further education. 

Nfxt count! Septgfflbar 1970 to Jun« 1971 

AippMeants should possess suitable qualiflcallone- such os a university 
•degree, associate membership of a professional Institution, Higher National 
Oertineate, Higher National Diploma. 

Successful completion of the course leads to the Certificate in Education 
awarded by a University. 


FREE TUITION 


MAINTBIANCE fiRANTS AVAIlAttE 


For full details and application form write to : 

The Director (S25), Bolton College of Eduuatilon (Technical), Chadwick 
iBtreet, Bolton, Danes. 

The Principal (S23), Garnett College Downshlre House, Roehamoton 
Lane, London, Swl5 

The Director (S25), HuddersAeld College of Education (Technical), 

Holly Bank Road. LlndOey, Huddersfleld. York.s. 
The Principal (S2S), Wolverhamptton Technical Teachers’ College, 
Compton Road Weat, Wolverhampton, Staffs. 


BUSINESS AND PEBSOWilL 


BRASIL 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


Established Anglo-Oerman-Brazlllar. group of speciallst.’i handles commercial' 
flnanolaLrredlt reporting, market research. Industrial planning, promollon, 
buyer/seller contacts, taxation, collections, follow-ups, general representation fur 
first-class cllenU. Absolute discretion. Highest references. BECOME—Hua 
Candldo de Oliveira 37. Rio de Janeiro. 


TWO 6UINEAS CAN UUY 
YOU FAR LESS TAX 

A 2 gns annual subscnlptlon (3 gns 
overseas) to I.T.P 8. cntJtlen you to free 
•rivlee on all tax maitters, including 
ailowoncus and capital gains, plus 
regular bulletins. Even profe.ssional 
accountants benellt. One saved £300 of 
his income with advice from our panel 
of ex-lnland Revenue Officers. 

Wr(fe or felspkowr for drfoffff fioM*. 
It‘» your money you're savinp ! 

Income Tax Piprs Society (ECS 2), 

130 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 
LONDON. EC4. 

Telephone 01-583 8181. 

" Campaigning for lower taxation." 


"EUROTEC" (Investigators Extraordinary) 
34-hour World-Wide service by Counter 
Intelligence Experts. Tel : 01-437 8475 
ex 515 or write B C M. Eurotec, ijondon. 

WCl, England __ _ 

BANKING APPOINTMENTS: Wide chnicc', 
all levels—we are the Specialists. Tel. 01- 
240 3777 (details poa'..ed). Abs. confidential 

ALL EDITIONS “of The Economist from 
July 1948 up to the present, unbound, in 
good Condition. Qfier^to Box 2337 

Beirut and the Middle East 

British partner director withdrawing 
from olcl established Beirut based firm, 
brought up In the Middle East, educated 
In UK (BA Cantab), with ten years 
experience In ehlpplfig and general 
trading activities, now wishes to put to 
good use his extensive knowledge of the 
area and Us particular problems. Prepared 
to consider any Interesting propositions 
from Companies or Organisations looking 
for representation in the Eastern 
Medlterrancan/Mlddle East area, and 
reauiring the highest references 
Box Vo. 2336. 



AUSTRALIA 


The W. D. Scott Economic Advisory Service on the 
economy now available in Europe. 

Australian 

The W. 
Sotmomy 
oonnpilod 
Hlthorto 
tion can 

D. Scott aervice oonstetlng of the Management Guide to the 
is the only economic advisory aervice available In Europe, 
in Australia, and gpeclaUy dcwlgned for business management 
only available In Australia, the W. D. Soott London Organlsa- 
now accept subscriptions at 20 guineas per annum. 

Write to 

W. D. Scott, Management Consultants, 

8 Hinde Street, London WIM 6HT. 


Oaoos : 

LoMlon/The Hague/Dublin/Sydney/Melboume/Adelalde/Bilsbane/ 
Parth/Auckland/WelUngtoD/Chrlstchurch/Hong Kong/Manila and 
Singapore. 

.vrv'i; .. 


_ 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The following Preliminary Traffic Results fur the year 1969, compared with the 
year 1968, have been iMued. 


KlIumetreB run 

Panaengpr Traffic 

Local Traffic 

Transit Traffic 

Mliicrali 

Congo 

Zambia 

389.103 

118.104 

Tons 

031,»4 

6.770,584 

Eacudoa 

22,983,000 

123.309,000 

Tons 

918,401 

431,567 

153,569 

7,238,498 

Eacudoa 

20.623,000 

119,998,000 

Other 

Congo 

Zambia 


507.207 

319,860,000 

586,136 

393,133,000 

241,073 

103,867 



287,918 

125,050 


Miscellaneoua Receipts 


344,930 

218,111,000 

19,243,000 

412,968 

230,809.000 

17.476,000 



1.781 171 

701.506.000 

1.916,505 

782.039,000 

Working Expenaen In 
Africa 



481.660,000 


476,367,000 

Net Operating Receipts 



^816~000 


305.642.000 


FAICDNBRIDCE 


DIVIDEND Number 103 

Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cents (750 
per share has been declared by the 
Board of Directors ot Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Limited, payable in 
Canadian funds on February 27,1970 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on February 11,1970. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Woodrooffe 
Secretary 

Toronto, Canada 
February 2,1970 






In factories, for the production of single pieces which require 
a high precision in mechanical machining we recommend : 

The AF-85 and AF-125 Reaming and Milling Machines built by FMUAB (Machine Tool and Aggregate Factory of 
Bucharest) Under a Ceruti licence, Italy. 

AF-85 AF-ia5 

Diameter of spindle 85 mm 125 mm 

Vertical travel of spindle 1000 mm 1500 mm 

Working surface of table 900 x 1100 mm *500 x 1800 mm 

Longitudinal travel of table 1250 mm 2000 mm 

Transversal travel of table 900 mm 1500 mm 

Diameter of plate 500 mm 750 mm 

These machines arc performing drilling, reaming, turning and threading operations by a single clamping of the work- 
piece, due to the moving table which rotates and travels in two directions. 


Exporters : 


jMsiopDm masinexport 


Bucharest—^Romania 
7 Matei Millo Street 
Telex : 216 

Gables : MASEXPORT-Bucharest 


rsr 


if!' 


4' 
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NEW YORK’S 

! nHOTEL 
■^ARLTLE 

S^cromnwf/atwm 

o€€ti^ancy. 








MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
CABLE: THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX: 620692 


HKHYBJI 

W on Demand Deposits wtten Compounded Quarterly 

1 (Higher rstM for fixed deposits on request) ^^ ^ 

Chartered and ticanaed by Law undar 

Bahamas Qeuarnmant | 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FREE . 

POLITICALLY STASLE BAHAMAS 

BrItish'Amsrican I 

No rapoit to any sovammant. Bank Bldi. 

Privats Malr Bag 70 

U<S. dollar acopunts tarn Intaraat Nassau, Bsiiamss 

and ara paid in dollars, rr!i5"ri«2?f ui 1 


Canaorvativa, txptrianaod, 
•aund manasufhPnt* 

Immadiata ropaymant m 
of dapaaita 
an damand. 

Confidantial. 

•aeounla. tsjtz 


^ Grand Cayman. B.W.I. 

□ Optn an account 
n Sond dotallod 
iformation 


^ information 
Amount onclotod 


SlorUns 

aceaiiiila. 

COMPLETE I 
BANK I 
SEEVIOES I 
TAXWELLW. I 
PEABION. I 
PEES. I 


Briiioh^hncricanBanli 


















Subscription 

prices 


These subsdription prices are for oi|e year's subscrip¬ 
tion (52 issues). ' 

By surface cnail throughout the world £10 ($24.00) 

•Air speeded—Europe £12 ($28.80) 

Air speeded—the world 

excluding Europe £16 ($38.40) 

Reduced students' rates 

By surface mail throughout the world £7 ($16.80) 

Air speeded—Europe £9 ($21.60) 

Air speeded**—the world 

excluding Europe £13 ($31.20) 

The Economist quarterly index (four issues per 
annum) 

By surface mail throughout the world £2 ($4.80) 

*Air speeded—as the quality of air freight and air¬ 
mail services varies in different situations, we will use 
the best available service compatible with speed 
and delivery for a particular territory. 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
54 St James's Street 
London SW1 
Telephone: 01-930 5155 


A hank 
that combines 
youthful energy 

with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a good hank to 
do business with. 

Don't you agree? 


t 


Maybe that's why 

we can't stop growing. 

( Who wants to'/) 

SAITAIVIA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa. Saitama Pref. Tokyo 
Main Office: Kvobashi, Tokyo.Cable Address: 
SAICilN TOKYO. Telex :TK'2811. Other of¬ 
fices: 128 in Tokyo, Osaka, Napoya, Yokohama. 
Sapporo, Saitama iVef., etc. 


In any country in the world 

You can get banking help 

From the Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 







DAILY TO Leipzig 

Fair 

& The German Democratic Republic 

MARCH 1-10 

FAIR CARDS and further 
information from Leipzig 
Fair Agency, Dept. BX, 

19 Dover Street, London W.1. 

Telephone: 01-493 3111. 

Or at the GDR State Frontier. 


The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank will celebrate the 70 th 
anniversary of its establishment in 1970 . 

Throughout these long years, the Hokkaido Takushoku 
i Bank has built up a reputation of integrity and service 
And developed an international network of efficient 
banking business. 


HOKKAIDO TAKUSHOKU BANK 

, ^ NiAa omci 

1 . MSNI S-CHOME, OQORI, SAPTORO, JAPAN 
:,i4eim KPAnmT: l, TmI I-Mim, WImImM, CImAi, myi. mm 


'jw a Newapaper. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Offlce-Dept, Ottawa. Printed in ICnffland by Eleotrioal Preaa Ltd (Web-Offset Division), 


BEA's direct service to 
Leipzig leaves London 
Airport daily at 10.55 hours 
from February 28 to March 11. 
For reservations please 
contact BEA or 
your local travel agent. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
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Prlew, I9M.7D 
High Uw 


1894 1500 
84/3 55/- 
7«S 270 
3989 3001 


84/6 SO/6 

13/9 10/3 

37/- 15/9 

46 28>. 

32/6 22/9 


42/6 23/- 

39/9 24/9 

40/9 27/6 

56/7<. 42/6 


S6/6 32/9 

IS/- 9/K 

2l/4«i I6/4S 

45/9 27,-9 

33/4*. 17/9 

881 565 

117/- 59/- 


EnprvH Dry, 'A* 
Fitch L»v«tf * 
Qvifr 

OMcral Foods 
OofMrtl Mllli 
CUko 
Htini 

Krthco Corp. 

L’Ortal 

Motca 

Noitic 

Pcrrior 

Proctor Gomblo 
Ranlit*Hovli 
Rockitt fi Colm 
Sondoi 
^llltrt 
T^o A Lyle 
Unifiio 
Unilever 
Unllovtr NV. 
Unicod Blicuits 


H«tor«, Aircraft 
Auoc. Englnrg. 
BLMC 
Botinf 

Citorplllar Tract 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Dalmler<Benz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Fbrd (BDR) 

Gan. Oynamia 
Gen. Mti. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hiwker .Siddeley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komaiau 
Lockheed 
J. Lucu 

Massey Fermion 
McDonnell Doufisi 
Michclin 'O' 

Nissan Motor 

Peugeot 

Plrclll-Spa 

Rolls-Royce 

Rootes Mtri *A* 

Smiths Indust 

Steyr-Dmler-Peh. 

Toyota Motors 

United Aircraft 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wllmoi'Breeden 


Offlee Equip.. Photo. 
Canon Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Fu|l Photo 
Gevaert Photo. 
Gestetner 'A' 

Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Priv. 

Oxalld 

Xerox 


Paper A Publlahing 
Bowater Paper 
British Printing 
Bunal Pulp A P 
Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

l|tt. Publishing 
Invereik Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the WId. 
Pearson Pub. 

Penguin Pub. 

Rcm Group 
W. H. Smith ‘A- 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


Capital A Counties 15^ 

Hammarini. ‘A’ I \rl- 

Land Securities 29/5^ 

Lon. Cty. F'held. 48/6* 

Lon. Merch. Sea. 14/6*4 

Metropolitan Est A Pty 24/- 
St. Martini 43/3 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 31/3 

S, G. Immobllaire L.6I4 

Stock Convertn. 117/- 


u*. 

Alrllnas A Shipping 

Amerlan Alrlinn 


VS'4 


30/6 

Brit. A Comm. 

Uh 

1/6 

3-4 

5/- 

Cammsil Lsird 

7/4*. 

f.9d 

9-7 

20/- 

Cunard 

44/3 

49d 

4 5 

36/9 

Furness Withy 

77/6 

-rl/- 

26 

10/7*. 

Harland A WolIT 

12/4*. 

-I0*.d 


1266 

Japan Air Lines 

Y.I6S0 

'60 

2:5 

132 

KLM 

PI.II4 S 

-13 5 

5 0 

69*> 

LuRhenw 

D.69-1 

-04 


S9M 

OMn Scaemship 

103/- 

II/- 

3 0 

11*4 

Pen Amerian 

811*4 

■ H 


33/- 

P. A 0. Defd. 

55/- 

+ 1/6 

5-2 


Swan, Huntsr 

27/- 


5 9 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.S.745 

-10 

3-7 

18 

TWA 

8I9*> 

+ 1'* 

... 

23*. 

United Airlines 

sa3*. 

US 



Prldea, 1989-70 OrsHnair 
Stocke 

H(gh Low 

734 475 Bl|enkorf 

28/7*t 18/1*1 Seott Pore Drug 

34/6 22/4*1 Brit. Home Strs. 

24/- 16/4 Briclih Shoe 

38/6 25/- Burton Group 

3^10*1 22/6 Debenhams 

131*1 146 7 Galtrlea Lahyetu 

653 387 Celeries Pracdoi 

64{/^ 40/6 Grattan Ware. 

38 25*4 G. T. A. A P 

60/- 41/4*1 GUS ‘A' 

30/3 19/6 Houae of Fraser 

4210 2880 innovation 

22/9 II/- Inc. Stores 

432 330 Kantadt 

350*1 250 Katifhof 

797 511*1 LaAedoute 

410 334 La Rinaacente 

57/1*1 40/7*1 Marks A Spencer 

59*4 45’t Mentnmery W. 

4 91 3 80 Myer Emporium 

169 106*1 Neckerman 

331-2 254 8 Nouveilea Gala. 

240/- 110/- O.K. Bazaars ‘A’ 

221 156 Printemps 

45/6 28/6 Provld. Clothg. 

74*1 60*4 Sears Roebuck 

20/9 13/3 Teteo Stores 

20/6 14/6*4 United Drapery 

23/6 14/10*1 Wodworth 

Tesitiios. Clothing 
136 90 0 AKZO 

50*1 3I'4 Burlington 

23/1*1 8/3 Carrington A D 

17/9 10/0 Coats. Ptns 

32/3 23/4*1 Courtaulds 

13/6 5/6*4 Eng. Calico 

45/9 43/- Snia Vlscosa PrIv, 

56 37*4 Stevens, J. P. 


91 

70 

Teijin 

Y.86 

4 

7 0 

155 

135 

Toray Ind 

Y.I35 

8 

5 6 

17/0*4 

V- 

Viyella Int. 

VVest Riding W. 

II/- 

Nd 

5 7 

21/10*. 

11/11*4 

13/6 

-6d 

6 9 

17/4*1 

T/9 

Wooicomberi 

Tobacco 

9/A 

6d 

4 2 

165/6 

95/3 

Brit. Amer Tob. 

106/-* 

M/9 

4 2 

9/9 . 

6/6*. 

Carreras ‘B‘ 

8/0*4 

■id 

5 4 

33/1*1 

23/6 

Gallaher 

29/iO'i 

1 7*.d 

6 2 

23/6 

14/3 

Imperial Tobacc. 

16/11*4 

-7*td 

5 4 

33/- 

22/- 

Rembrandt 

Utiliclas/Raila 

27/- 


l^ 

90*1 

64 

Canadian Pacific 

8C.64 

-I*. 


710 

640 

Chubu 

Y.645 

2 

7 8 

708 

642 

Chufoku 

Y.695 

1 10 

7 2 

35*. 

25*. 

Cons. Edison 

826*4 


6 7 

2920 

2390 

E.B.E.S 

Fr. B,250S 

70 

5 6 

2102 

1768 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I794 

-20 

6 1 

676 

630 

Kansai Elec. P. 

Y.676 

|6 

7 4 

262 

210 

R.W.E 

D.2l3<t 

• 1 

3 5 

705 

621 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.705 

1 3 

7 1 

99 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Invoet. Trusts 

Y.B5 

2 

7 1 

■% 

30/3 

Alliance Trust 

34/9 

23/1*. 

3d 

30 

20/3 

Atlas Elec. 


3 1 

22/10*1 

II/9 

B.E.T. Defd 

18/6* 

i'6d 

5 0 

21/1*1 

13/3 

British Assets 

17/4*1 

-6d 

1 7 

28/5<t 

20/1*1 

Cable A Wireless 

21/7*. 


3 2 

35/- 

23/3 

20/4*. 

Foreign A Col. 

26/9 

6d 

2 2 

30/8*. 

Globe Inv 

22/3 

3d 

3 1 

27/6 

14/2*4 

17/7*. 

Industrial A Gan. 

20/4*. 

Mid 

3 9 

8/6*4 

Mercantile Inv 

10/1*1 


4 0 

261 

229 1 

Robeco 

FI.235 5 

0 3 

4 6 

234 

204*1 

Rolinco 

FI.I90I: 

\ *1 

0 9 

25/7*. 

•4/3 

Witen Inv. 

Miscallanaoui 

19/6 

+9d 

1 8 

489 

368 

Air Lieulde 
AllledE.P. 

Fr.449 

11 

2 1 

12/9*. 

6/6 

6/9 


8 1 

51/3 

25/6 

26/4*1 

William Baird 

29/3 

|-3d 

7 5 

33/9 

Bestoboll 

31/9 

1 3d 

4 3 


Monfty Markftl Indicators 

The Swiea exporta depoaita echeme dominated foraign exchanga 
marketa taking tha franc near its upper limn againit the dollar 
and reducing interest in sterling. Novertheleee spot sterling wee 
higher and tha forward diecount narrowed fractionally. The 
eurodollar/intortiank uncovered margin narrowed with diminished 
foreign inflows Domestic credit conditions, while easier were 
still tight 


III Tenders 

91-Day 


Tender 

Amount 


Average 

Alloctsd 

Issue 

(£ mn.) 
Offered 

Applies 

rate 

of 

at Max. 

Out¬ 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

9f-Oay 

100 0 

207 4 

1. 

135 

d. 

2 II 

rt 

1.460 0 

100 0 

191 6 

154 

4 19 

58 

1.570 0 

lOO 0 

207 1 

154 

3 26 

43 

1.520-0 

100 0 

214 0 

154 

0 76 

II 

1.520 0 

100 0 

198 7 

154 

9 17 

36 

1.480 0 

120'0 

237 8 

155 

1 66 

25 

1.460 0 

120 0 

248 2 

154 

3 26 

48 

1.430 0 

120 0 

250 8 

153 

er83 

18 

1,430 0 

120 0 

233 4 

152 

It 99 

30 

1.420 0 

100 0 

210 6 

151 

970 

23 

1,430 0 

:oo 0 

193 2 

151 

7 17 

45 

1,410 0 

100 0 

213 8 

ISO 

II 93 

II 

1.400 0 

100 0 

191 3 

ISO 

5 81 

36 

1.400 0 

100 0 

242 7 

150 

2 54 

61 

1.380 0 

100 0 

214 1 

151 

3 68 

1 

l,3B0 0 


High low 

13/1*1 13/B 

7A/9 4^- 

1 ^- 8^4 

\T]~ IW 4 

9/3 5/1'■ 

74/6 33/9 

62/- 39/7*. 

50/- 26/- 

195/- 130/- 

73/9 Mfi 

151 117 

101/- 78/- 

135*4 21*4 

73*4 14*4 


21/10*1 15/4*1 


15/10*1 10/3 

43/4*. 26/6 


679 493 

160/- 100/- 

134/6 71/- 

259 9 180 I 


2650 1996 

38*.4 21 

£31*. £19*. 

100/- 65/9 

74*. 44*4 

69*4 38 


730/- 410/- 

228/9 IOe/9 


111/6 49/3 

182*. 106*4 


63/1*1 27/6 

146/6 63/6 


155/6 103/- 

45/- 21/- 

24» 1680 

160/9 84/- 


39/7*. 27/- 

S/i*4 3/>'. 

11/9 6/6 

4/6 3/2*4 


Bookon I 

BrltishMatch 8 

British Oxygen 9 

British Ro^ I 

Cope Allman 7 

De U Rue 3 

Dalgety 5 

Hays Wharf 4 

Hudson's Bey I 

Inchape 7 

C. Ieoh Y 

Johnson Matchey 9 

Llng-Temco^Voughc I 
Litton Industrial I 

MaullgesellachaR C 

Minneta M. A M. I 

Mitsui Y 

Pillar 2 

Rank Org. 'A' I 

Sears 'A' 2 

Slater Walker 5 

Scetcl^ 2 

Thos. Tilling I 

Turner A Ncwall 3 

Union Carbide I 

Wilkinson Swd 1 

Oil 

Aquitaine F 

Brit. Petroleum f 

Burmeh Oil 7 

Cle. Petreles F 

Continental Oil f 

Gulf Oil S 

Mobil OH $ 

Petroflna Fi 

Phillips Petroleum $ 

Royal Dutch £ 

Shell Transport 61 

Stan. OH Calif. ( 

Scan. Oil Indiana K 

Scan. OH N.J f! 

Texaco Inc. t 

Gold Mlnea Finance 

OFSIT l< 

Anglo-American 7( 

Charter Cons. 61 

Cons. Gold Fids. 51 

General Mining I! 

J'burg. Cons 5^ 

Rand Selection I] 

Union Corpn. II 

Mines A MeUle 

Alan Alum. K 

Alustulssc Fr 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

Amal. Tin Niger 6/ 

Anaconda C 

C.A.S.T 4S 

Corn’d Tin Smelters 62 
De Beers Defd. 57 

Falconbridge SC 

Inter. Nickel 8^ 

Kcnnccoti 84 

Lonrho 29 

Mount Isa 14 

Penarroya Fr 

Reynolds Metals 83 

R.T.Z. 13 

Rhokana 42 

Roan Sel. Trust 67 

Selection Trust 18 

Union Mlnlere Fr 

Western Mining 13 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 35 

Plantations. Etc 
Auam Cons'd. i/f 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 55, 

Guthrie 32 

Highindi. A Low. 4/i 

JoksI 9/i 

Plantation Hoidgs. 3/1 


fC.25*a 

Fr.S.3250 

136 


Change 

Yield 

on 

Feb 

wmIi 

11 

d«id 

55 

1^ 

4-5 

1A 

5 7 

iU 

5 4 

4*id 

8 1 

-3d 

5 7 

-.2/- 

4-8 

+ 9d 

24 

-2/6 

2 4 

l-9d 

2 1 

+2 

5 0 

-6d 

2 5 

+ 1*1 

5 6 

*. 


1 15 

I's 

1*. 

1 7 

-4 

4 6 

+ ll*4d 

30 


1-0 

5 5 

1 2/- 

2 1 

i I'ld 

4 1 

i-3d 

48 

-t-IO'id 

6 0 

+ '• 

5-8 

1 I'l 

5-9 

(-2 

2 3 

3/6 

3 9 

1/9 

4 4 

7 5 

3 5 

-1*. 

60 

2 

61 

-34 

4 6 

^1 

3 9 


•;-6 

\h 

2 4 

1*4 

61 

-3*. 

70 


6 4 


7 8 

i'6/3 

2 4 

-1 1/- 

2 2 

-+-3d 

2 6 

-+ 3/9 

5-4 

ib/- 

1 6 

1 11/9 

3-6 

|7/6 

2 7 

1*. 

175 

2 5 


3-9 

h*4d 

6 2 

•• 

2 9 

12/- 

41 

-3d 

5 6 

l-6d 

Z 6 

f 4 


+ 1*. 


*1 

5 3 


3 4 

i-15/6 

1 6 


2 2 

M*4 

3 6 

-4/6 

1 5 

-3d 

23 3 

I 1/- 

9-6 


1 7 

1 50 

3-4 

-9d 

0 1 


Key Money and Arbitrage Ratos 

London: February 11 


Bank Rata 

% 

Euvostorling deposits 

(from 7%. 27/2/69) 

8 

(ir. Pons). 


Deposit rates: 


2 days' notice 


7 days’ notice' 


3 months' 

1 

Clearing banks 

6 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

6*4 

Treasury bllli 

7 31 

Loal authorities 

9*4-9*! 

Casts. oTOapesIt 8-75 

3 months' fixed 


Etorling: 


Loal authorities 

9*4 

Spot rate 

82 4044 

Finance houses 

9*4 

Forward discount 

Interbank rate 


(3 months’); 

H eenu 

7 days’ 

9*1 

Forward cover 


Treasury Kills 


(3 months')' 


3 months' 

7*14 

Annual Int. cost 

Eurodollar dapositas 


Invaatmont curreiwyt 

7 days' notice 

9 

Investment $ 

36%prer 

3 months’ 

9*. 



Covered Arbltrago 


In Ibvour oft 


Margins (3 months') 


Lest week % 

This week 

Treasury Bills 


N.York «s. 

N. York 

Eurodoilar/UK local 




authority loans 


N.York "81 

N. York 

Eurodollar/Burostarllng 

London *0 

Neutrel 


February 6ch. tenders for 91-day billi, sc £98 2s. Id. secured 
)er cent, higher tenders being allotted In full. The offer for this 


per cent, higher tenders being iflo 
eek was Ibr £8D million 91-day bills. 


Uncovered Arbltrago Marglnt (7 dsys’) 
Eurodollar/UK locol 
authority loans I nodan 

Eurodollar/lntorbanh London 
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Tm iMq ^<3N9^ 707s of South Africsn Airways. 
Rh»hQ ffidtni iKSross tho world; 

Speeding west from Aiwii^ia. South from Europe, bpwn froffr 
America to de dehii^rQ ead eo^ the new AtlandO route. 

Heeding becA to South AfKcen sunsets, 
towering skyscrapers and warm waves la(H>ing the shore- 
' to big bu^ 

. Aiid big^gtimi inICroger Netionat Park. 

Join i^ration frohr l^lew York. 

Sydney, Uthdta* 1!^ df the major eities in Europe. 

Tflice the bird with a Springbok on its tail. 
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HANDLE WITH CARE! 

THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 
A BILLING DEPARTMENT. 

From the moment the shipping carton is removed from 
your new Burroughs L 2000 billing computer, you will 
begin to benefit from high-speed electronic invoicing. 

Specific billing instructions for your individual operation 
are programed directly into the L 2000 computer disk 
memory from punched program tapes. Efficient and 
productive handling of your billing requirements is 
activated by the depression of a single key. Operator 
training is easy. The internally controlled console tells the 
operator what to do and when to do it. The L 2000 also 
gives you meaningful management reports as a by-product 
of your billing routine. 

Burrouglis 



For mem iafonaatm on Burroughs L 2000 electronic billing computers, write burroughs, Detroit, Michigan 4^82, 
U.S.A., or call your local Burroughs office. 
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Watch my era 

It\ a lU'w (*ra in international 
relations, says Piesident Nixon. 
Well, maybe What he chiefly 
after is ])robably to Ret his allies 
to f)ay more ff»r defence while 
the Americans Ret oeer their 
Vietnam shell-shock, page ifi At 
least his report to (IonRrt?ss 
shows evidence td a tidv mind 
and hard thinkiiiR, f)aRe 


NORMAL SERVICE 
WILL NOT 
BE RESUMED 


Saving ITV 

All the fuss is over BBC radio, 
but I lie problems of Indepen¬ 
dent television are much more 
important. A scheme for Mr 
Jenkins to ease the linanei.d 
pliRht of the companies and help 
to raise ITV's proRramme 
standard.s, paRe 19. 


Roy s worries 

rhe C.hancellor of the Kxchequer 
In one of those who still seem to 
ha\e doubts about his balance td 
payments success. And he h-is 
other worries cornniR alouR. paRc 





A sense of change 

Scotland is visibly changing for 
the better, although there ar** 
still too many Scots dragging 
their feet. A special survey, 
after page 52. 
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Denises legacy 

Mr Healey is in the first rank 
of twentieth ceniuiv defence 
ministers—but he ha.s his faults, 
too, .IS his latest white pap-r 
confirms, n.iiie ib. 


f) riie e< onornies of Vietnam 


Ip Still roo (iood 'IV) Be True ? 
o I'Uter Wants -ilioo Million 

1 Not Worth 6d 

2 Britain : I he Ford strike ; batk to the ballot i ; 
Sttcl ; (.’out or fit- : fus\in)i about a boom ; 
l\'niions ; Uo-no tycoon, British style ; Docks ; 
Fishing ; Drinks ; Afanagers ; Consumers 

o International : When satellite ow'ners fall out : 
France : Cermany ; Bananas ; Montedison ; 
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payment \ ; Streden 

6 lnve.stinent : Walking the monetary tightrope; 
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Beating the laxniari with life carer ; Samuel 
Montagu ; Bids ; Hotels ; Surtax bonds 
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j International subscription service 
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Sktemenko’s army 

The Russians’ attempt to tie 
eastern Furope closer to them 
is bad news unless they really 
mean to do business with the 
west, page 18, Is Willy Brandt 
preparing to give them, and 
Walter ITbricht, the thing they 
want most ? page 29. 
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1,1 llns 


Interest Rates 

Sir—L ast week’s note on my article on interest 
ratet serms to have missed the point. I did 
not merely parade the usual arguments 
against high interest rates,” but attempted to 
quantify the costs, which is a very different 
thing. The point I wished to make was, 
after all, that ” the full social and economic 
costs of high interest rates have not generally 
been recogniKd ” and ” lower interest rates 
is an objective which, despite promises to 
the contrary, has not received the priority 
it deserves.” 

My second purpose was to show that a 
policy of low interest rates was feasible. You 
admit that capita] flows are often little 
influenced by the level of interest rates and 
more affected by speculative and confidence 
factors. But you appear not to understand 
the implications of supporting the forward 
rate as an alternative to a high intcre.st rates 
, policy. It clearly must be less costly than 
the policy of paying higher interest rates to 
everyone—at home and overseas alike—since 
the support of the forward rate is tantamount 
to a two tier interest rate structure with 
higher rates limited solely to external trans¬ 
actions. 

If it is the cost to the reserves that is in 
question, it is worth recalling that the Bank 
of England commented in the March iq65 
issue of its Bulletin: “It would be mistaken 
to regard the laigc commitments undertaken 
by the authorities in the forward market as 
threatening an abnormal drain on the reserv'es 
when the deals mature.” 

Finally, you regret that this issue is “ being 
dragged into the political arena.” It is hardly 
being dragged in now. It was Mr Wilson 
who stated in a party political broadcast 
five day.s before the 1964 election : “ Wc 
believe that the Government should act 
positively, to help owner-occupiers by lowering 
interest rates.” In any case, why should it 
not be a political issue ? Once one properly 
undcFStanas the technical questions involved, 
the policy turns upon a value judgment 
between the interests of the home buyer, etc., 
and other beneficiaries from public expendi¬ 
ture and taxation policy. Arc not such value 
judgments at the very heart of politics ?— 
Yours faithfully, Brian Reading 

Cheam, Surrey 

Israel and the Arabs 

Sir—A ll that 1 can say to “Very Well, 
Cease Fire ” (February 7th) is “ bullshit.” 
In calling on us to be good boys and 
accept a cease-fire while our lands and people 
arc occupied by a ruthlc.ss enemy, you arc 
justifying conquest in contradiction to all 
moral principles including the right of a 
people to self-determination and an honour¬ 
able existence. 

For your information, it is time yon started 
seeing the writing on tiic wall. If yon persist 
in your immoral policy in the Middle East 
it won’t be long before the whole area i.4 
lost to tjMli communists and with it all your 
ccon^o political, and strategic interests. 

Fnr is that people like me will 

TT « of such a takeover. But, 

U.S.A., or - 


choosing between submitting to a hated enemy 
and accepting communism, we would rather 
take the latter. 

But, again for your infonrnation, we shall 
continue to fight even if it takes 100 years 
',0 achieve victory. This area is ours and 
will continue to be so. We had many alien 
conquerors before and wc got rid of them. 
The fate of Israel will not be different.— 
Yours faithfully, Joseph Haddad 

Beirut 

Direct Taxes 

Sir —^Your discusrion of “How to cut direct 
taxes ” (February 14th) is an unpleasant 
reminder that despite it$ cnli^tcned approach 
to many social issues—especially in far away 
places— The Economist is faithful to its 
privileged business and professional readership 
when it comes to matters nearer home, like 
surtax and death duties. Your graph and 
bar charts are excellent, but your text fails 
to point out that government revenue is a 
smaller proportion of national income than 
in France or Germany, and that this is 
largely because of lower rates of indirect, 
“ social security ” and local taxation—all of 
which tend to inflict greatest hardship on 
the poor. The “ egalitarian argument,” as 
you call it, is not primarily concerned with 
soaking the rich for all they’re worth, though 
it is hard to kindle sympathy with the plight 
of “ the £16,500 man ” who pays 8 per cent 
more of his income in tax in 1969 than he 
did in 1961-62. Egalitarians would be more 
concerned to point out that cuts in direct 
taxation, and compensatory increases in 
indirect taxes, must inevitably burden the 
poor—who pay no surtax, but do use their 
wages on goods subject to purchase tax.— 
Yours faithfully, D. Bleiman 

London, Nt2 

Sir —Your article made it clear that abolishiing 
surtax would probably increase total tax 
revenue, as. well as greatly simplifying the tax 
laws. Why not abolish surtax then ? 

I have never found anyone to say that he 
personally cannot bear the thought of anyone 
else being .better off than himself; it is 
always the envy of other people that is 
supposed to make it “ politically impossible ” 
to abolish surtax.—Yours faithfully, 

London, NWt D. R. Myddelton 

The Cost of Europe 

Sir —May I comment upon one among several 
very questionable arguments in your article 
on the economic cost of entry to the EEC. 

You say that growth of home food produc¬ 
tion should pay for more expensive food 
imports and contribute £100 million to the 
balance of payments. Higher food prices are 
indeed likely to stimulate fatm production, 
but at what cost ? Presumably higher prices 
diven resources to agriculture, but in our 
fully employed economy more investment in 
agriculture means less investment elsewhere 
with loss of production and possibly loss of 
exports. It is likely that the more farmers 
arc induced to increase production the worse 
the result for the balance of payments, and 
more seriously, the lower the real national 
income. The fact is that the common agricul ¬ 
tural policy doe.<! not only damage the balance 
of payments but forces us to .switch our food 
supply to higher cost European (and British) 
farmers. Neither the while paper nor your 
article distinguishes the balance of payments 
effect from the more fundamental issue: will 
production take place' wifli greater ^ l«ss 
expense of real resources? 


If your Rigumei^t' 

wc wait tb join common himet^to'pny 
our farmers mbre ? why i^qp at the 

farmers ? Why not gis4 higher prices to 
any import**savjng industry ? 

Finally, I would venture u> say that the 
elasticity of farm supply may not ht so easily 
calculated as you suggest. Higher prices at 
smnual reviews have indeed increased produc¬ 
tion, but the elasticity of suppl]^ of in^vidual 
farm products is very much higher (because 
of Bul^itution) than the elasticity of supply 
of faim products as a whole.—^Yours faith¬ 
fully, Timothy Card 

Eton College, Windsor 

Farming 

Sir —You report (“Not* all roses,” January 
31 st) that the trade journal Chemical Age 
i.s optimistic about the future of the chemical 
industry, except for fertilisers, which “arc 
expected to do particiilarly badly,” This, you 
say, “ says a lot about current British fanning 
practice.” 

Farming is a capita] intensive industry. If 
a farmer cannot make it pay, he can reduce 
his capital requirements by reducing his pro¬ 
duction (and therefore his purchases of ferti¬ 
lisers^, and his stocks of livestock, forage and 
machinery. 

Why does it not pay to produce food in this 
overpopulated country ? Because the other 
developed countries have laiger agricultural 
populations whose votes their politicians have 
to buy with high producer prices. But in the 
United Kingdom, with its very small agricul¬ 
tural popuMon, votes have to be bought with 
cheap food. 

In this situation the British Government 
can squeeze the British farmer as much as it 
likes, by threatening to allow unrestricted 
dumping of imports, and can represent its 
food subsidies to the consumer as subsidies to 
the fianner. 

Coal is our other major natural resource, 
and how differently is this industry treated ! 
It enjoys the ultimate in protection, the com¬ 
plete prohibition of imports at any price ! 
The Coal Board, after a few formalities, can 
increase its prices by 10 per cent at one go, an 
enormous increase by agricultural standards. 

A century of the cheap food policy has left 
us with swarming towns, and half the land 
only half fanned. Our greatest natural 
resource is laigcly unused, because k simply 
doesn’t pay. No wonder wc suffer from recur¬ 
rent balance of payments crises.—^Yours 
faithfully, F. M. A. Torrenr-Spknge 

Portadown, Co Armagh 

London’s Jams Tomorrow 

Sir —^Your article on London’s transport 
problems (January 31 st) hSghItghits a number 
of the major issues involved, but then— 
uncharacteristically—shies away from the 
solutions which your own logic requires. Hav¬ 
ing shown that a “road solution” to the 
present and future transportation problems of 
London and the south-east is not on, you 
finish with the statement that “in the long 
run the bc^t thing all round would still be to 
build more roads.” 

As you point out, most thinking people 
arc now becoming increasingly aware of the 
true costs of masrive road construcrion pro¬ 
grammes—finance, resource and above all 
environmental. They are also becoming very 
doubtful about some of the “ fairy gold ’"bene¬ 
fits which have been credited to road schemes 
in the past. But, most important of all, is the 
growing realisation that nowhere in the world 
where a road solution has been attempted 


SEOoiro q^u jranaw for riif scoNoirisr paid at msw tors, r.t 
PuUMsd wwkn mr asinrter. BRy-t»o ttnm % mr in LonSoa. mtlMd. 
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in congened areas has it proved successful. 
The nofth-eastcm secti^r of the Vnhed States 
anp the Pacific Coast area are pciha|^s the best 
examples, The mere pouring of concrete 
leaves the problems unsolved-^ut at up to 
£io milhon per mile of uiban motorway this 
can be a ruinous ploy. 

To enable people to live in cities in a 
reasonably civilised state requires the use to 
A significant degree of pdblic transport, and, 
where rhe dows of traffic arc concentrated 
heavily, the use of a guided-track system. 
Clearly there is a field fbr private transport 
and a growing one, but to accommodate it is, 
as you indicate, extremely costly. As in para¬ 
llel situations in the rest of the economy, if 
is desirable that the “ price-ticket ” shows the 
|)Otential user precisely how costly it is. 

It follows that the best thing all round 
would be to enable public transport to meet 
the essential demands—in quantity and 
quality—of the 70s and 80s, and then see 
what we can economically and decently 
afford to invest in building more roads.— 
Yours faithfully, Anthony li. T. Griffiths 
Chief Passenger Manager, Planning 
London, NWi British Railways Board 

Sir —The only jiolicy left to the lx)ndon 
planners—or indeed to anyone concerned 
with traffic in a modem conuibation—is to 
persuade more travellers, not to .stay at home 
as you .suggest (January but to leave 

their cars at home and use public transport 
instead. For such a j>olicy to be effective, 
public transport must be available. It is 
therefore logical to plan for more under- 
{(round lines, if plans for more urban motor¬ 
ways prove impractical. It is less logical to 
insist that new underground railway.s mu.st be 
paid for by the users, whereas motorways an- 
financed entirely out of public funds. You are 
right to cast doubt on the validity of social 
and other indirect costing of transport pro¬ 
jects ; but it is possible to measure traffic 
densiries and to make realistic forecasts about 
the future behaviour of various traffic streams, 
with alternatives allowing for greater or lcs.ser 
use of railways, buses, taxis and minibuses, 
and pri\'atc cars. 

It is even more rcali.stic to have a look at 
transport developments in other industrial 
countrie.s and metropolitan areas. This would 
show that Britain is now the only indus¬ 
trialised country in which public transport in 
dense-traffic areas is kept starved of funds—or 
priced out of the market by constant fare 
increases—^because it follows that archaic 
principle that public transport must " pay for 
itself.*’ And please let us sec an end to the 
game of political football where a Labour 
Government and a Conservative GLC try to 
sidestep the public transport issue by bargain¬ 
ing about marginal costs.—Yours faithfully, 
Henley-on-Thames Rai.f Bonwit 

Britain and Nigeria 

Sir —May- I add a brief comment to your 
report of the Nigeria Trade Summary s returns 
of firearms imports (January 31st) ? It is true 
that military aircraft are excluded from the 
figures. The first arrival of Migs in Nigeria 
in August, 19(17, aboard Soviet Antono\’ 
freighters w'as well documented in the press 
but receives no mention in the appropriate 
section of the Trade Summary. It is, how¬ 
ever, difficult to “ lose ” purchases of 
expensive military hardware in the trade 
accounts of a basically agricultural economy. 
It i^.B^rt^nly not possible to conceal Nigerian 
COME Mlcs;.from the eagle-eyed dealers of 
.lisncr i^nd Nigerian sales to the 


Soviet Union in the war yean have been 
duly recorded. Taking declared imports from 
the Soviet Union into account, the result on 
paper is a fat trade surplus in favour of the 
Soviet Union which totalled £N7,517,970 
over the two years 1967 and 1968, sufficient, 
one would have thought, to cover the value 
of Nigeria’s heavily publicised Migs and 
Ilyushins as well as any other weapons. 

It is obviously dangerous to speculate too 
far on the basis of incomplete figures, bqt 
one can certainly improve upon the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office's notorious “ guess¬ 
timate " on which Government spokesmen 
based their oft-repeated and categorical 
statement that Britain supplied about 15 per 
cent of Nigeria’s arms supplies. Taking the 
year 1968 alone, Nigerian figures would 
suggest the following overall picture : 

Trade surplus in 

favour of Soviet 

Union (available 

for arms purchases) £N4,586,7i8 (56%) 

Supplies of 

British arms £N2,817,560 (35%) 

Other countries’ 

supplies £N740,540 (9%) 

£N8,i44,8i8 (100%) 

Any “ surplus ” British aimourcd cars from 
BAOR stocks, shipped frcc-of-chargc from 
Antwerp and returned by the Nigerians as 
“ of Belgian origin,” would, of course, increase 
the British figure considerably.—^Yours faith¬ 
fully, GEORCfR Knapp 

London, IVCtf 

Steel Prices 

Sir —You refer (January 24th) to the accept¬ 
ance by the Iron and Steel Consumers’ Cloun- 
cil of proposed price increases, and say that 
ffirre was little that opponents could do after 
the representatives of such steeLintensovc 
industries as shipbuilding and the canning 
companies “ had voted for the price rises.” 

I am one of the two shipbuilding represen- 
tarives on that council and because my plane 
was grounded at Newcasltlc I was prevented 
from attending the meeting when th*is impor¬ 
tant matter was discussed. I have all along 
strongly opposed the increases and, in fact, 
my views on the BSC-proposed price increases 
were given to the secretary of the I & SCC 
by telephone just before the meeting and 1 
understand they were communicated to the 
council. 

I hope this letter will correct the impres¬ 
sion given that the BSC proposals were 
approved without opposition.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, T. MgIver 

Deputy Ohairman, 
Swan Hunter ShipbuSlders Ltd. 
Wallsend, Northumberland 

Mechanical Engineering 

Sir —The comment in your issue of February 
14 th on the recent report issued by the 
Economic Development. Committee for 
Mechanical Engineering is headed “ Probe 
without a point.” In fact, this particular probe 
had a point, albeit not the one which you, Sir, 
apparently would have liked it to be. The 
objective of the work was to assess the con¬ 
tribution of the industry to the economy in 
the years which lie immediately ahead, to 
draw attention to restraints which might 
inhibit achievement and, where appropriate, 
to recommend to... iiemove s these 

restraints or provide "^aier' oppbrtuhSty. If 


seems chat you do not disagree with the 
asKssment on this bads. 

The subject which you would like to have 
seen discussed—^marketing—is, of course, of 
the greatest importance to Ms, as to any, 
industry. In view of the immense divmdty of 
product it is also a matter which above all 
others is the concern of the individual com¬ 
pany rather than of the mechanical engineer¬ 
ing industry collectively. That this EDG has 
not been blind to marketing should be evi¬ 
denced by its worit in promoting interest in 
(he subject through such publications as 
“ Market the World ” and “ BCettcr Delivery.” 
Our programme, of which of course you 
could not be aware, includes the publication 
later this year of a booklet basi^ on case 
studies drawn from the industiy, designed to 
stimulate interest in, and the use of, market 
rcjiearch. Apart from this educational pro¬ 
gramme we announced in October, 1968, 
the commissioning of demand studies for a 
number of important sectors of the industry. 

In no sen.sc therefore do I wish to appear 
to be decrying the importance of the subject 
which you raise, but I fed that 1 must 
defend my colleagues on the £DC, and on the 
working party which it established, from the 
charge of sleepiness. The management mem¬ 
bers have an impressive recora of personal 
achievement in exporting and their companies 
are not laggard.s in the marketing field either 
at home or abroad. Perhaps there was an 
undue reluctance on my part to exhort 
except to the extent that practical assistance 
could be given. If so, you have done a service 
to the industry by rectifying the omission.— 
Yours faithfully, L. V. D. Tindai.e 

Chairman, 
Mechanical Engineering EDC 

London, SWi 

Postal Codes 

Sir —ITie Director of Public Relations at the 
Post Office tells us (Letters, February 7th) 
that “ An alpha-numeric code ... is easier 
to memorise and gives less risk of error than 
a lengthy numeric code.” But, wearing his 
other hat and approaching us through other 
media he has previously assured us that e.g. 
GEN 1170 is not in any way easier to memo¬ 
rise or less open to error than 236 1170. He 
cannot have it both ways. Will Mr Dawson 
please come clean ?—Yours unhopefully. 
Pinner, Middlesex Neil R. Fisk 


PAPER 


The three Special Reports featured in 
Issue No. 60, February 1970, are: 

NEWSPRINT MANUFACTURING 
IN THE USA 

BOARD TRENDS IN THE PAPER AND 
PAPERBOARD INDUSTRY IN THE 
19708 

THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
IN ITALY 

Year's subscription £40: single copies 
£15 each. Details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spsnctr Hous« 27 St. Jamst's Rises 
London SWI TsI. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
60 East 42nd Straat Now Vorfc NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6860 

Piazza Belgiojoao 2. 20121 Milan Tal. 706607 
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MAN AGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 




INVESTMENT 




A LEADING AND FAST 
EXPANDING MERCHANT 
BANK 


The man to be appointed will form part of an energetic and 
forward thinking investment tpam. Responsibilities will cover 
analysis and research into specific markets and companies 
and the profitable management of portfolios of large private 
and institutional Clients. Candidates aged 26*37 must have 
a good educational background and a minimum of three years 
practical experience in investment research. Essential qualities 
are a strong commerctal flair and the capacity to communicate 
ideas. An outstanding remuneration is negotiable. Non- 
contributory pension, free BUPA Assistance with removal 
expenses if necessary. Applications in strict confidence, under 
reference G3021/E to G. Oampbell-Johnston, Managing Director. 


Campbell-Johnston Aaeodatee (Management, Recruitment 
Consultants) Ltd, 36 New Broad St, London, EC2. 
Tel: 01-588 3588. 


join- 

investment 

MANAGERS 

(1) Real Estate. 

(2) Shipping. 


The tasks will be to 
I investigate and recommend 
I investment opportunities, 
to supervise and manage 
existing investments, 
reporting to and acting on 
policy directives from the 
management boards. 

Applicants must have con¬ 
siderable expertise in their 
appropriate fields, bs self¬ 
starters and able to 
manage their complete 
function—taking invact- 
ment prciiadts mrough 
from ooncepiilon to com-, 
pletibh under praasurs. 

The rawardf wiU be ample 
by any standards* 

CONTACT Director, 
Recruitment and Training 


THE FASTEST-GROWING 
INVESTMENT 
ORGANISATION IN THE 
WORLD 

Due to their intrinsic 
merits and our world 
wide pfomotrofMt efforts, 
two of the offshore mutual 
funds which we handle 
are growing at a fantaetic 
rate. 

These mutual funds are: 

(1) The Real Estate Fund 
of America. 

(2) The Fund of the Seven 
Seas. 

As a result of this growth 
rate the management 
companies of me two 
funds need to reinforce 
their executive teams with 
more really talented 
profeaaronels. 

International 
Investors ^ 
Sroip 


Ld M 

/M 


Unique 
Management 
Opportunity for 
an Older Man 


A major industrial Group, 
based in the U.K, with plans for both 
national and international expansion, 
needs a man with senior management experience 
who will adpise the Group Managing Director 
on all aspects of the recruitment, 
development and promotion of senior 
and middle management. 

The search is for a senior manager 
(aged capable of commanding an initial 

salary of up to £8,ooo and of contending 
for a Group Directorship, 

The man appointed will probably not be a 
professional personnel officer; indeed, he may 
have had no previous personnel experience. 
Far more weight will be given to qualities of 
character and judgment, a keen interest in 
cultivating the abilities of younger men, 
and the capacity to share with his colleagues 
senior managerial responsibilities. 

Please send in confidence, full details, 
marking envelope Strictly confidential** to 
E. F, Milne, Thomson McLintock sy Co,, 
King William Street, London £.C^. 



For furthor Management Appointments see page 5 
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Another earth-shaking story 


The world's largest sugar silo, in 
Durban, was the cause of it. 

Contractors Grinaker Construction 
called in Cementation to use 
Vibroflotation to shake the sandy earth 
into something worth building on. 

Over 200,000 tons of sugar need some 
pretty solid foundations. Cementation, 
with a vast fund of experience gained on 
contracts around the world, was able 
to provide them. 


We’re doing some pretty remarkable 
things in other places, too. 

Because we’re experts under the 
ground. Mining. Explonuion. Site 
Investigation. Drilling. Vibroflotation. 
Diaphragm walling. Piling, Pipe Jacking. 
Auger boring. Chemical grouting. ' 

And they’re only our hidden assets. 
Above the ground we’re ju^t as busy . 
building. Schools. Librari^^ Roads. 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours^ Dams. Flats. 


Practically anything you care to name. 
Just about anywhere you can think of. 

So if you want eanh-shaking 
experience, and experience in aiiy type 
of construction, come to Cementation. 


Cementation 


The Cementation Company Limited, 
Cementation House, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey (01*684-6955) 


Cementation makes the earth a fit |)lace to build on 






He has an expert knowledge of the whole insurance market 
which only comes wifh years of experience on top of a 
thorough training. He is the only person from whom you can 
get independent insurance advice. 

When you use the services of a CIB broker, as we hope you 
will if you don’t already, this expertise shows itself in the way 
he constantly watches over your interests. 

When choosing a policy, he watches the small print for 
you - and finds the fewest exclusions for the lowest premium 
available. 

When deciding what policies you need, he will cast a 
thorough eye over all your company’s activities and arrive at 
the most complete cover at the lowest market cost. 

He will keep a continual watch for all the latest ideas in 
insurance, and if any could cover you more completely, 
or for less money, or both, he will recommend changes 
for the better. He will make risk improvement recom¬ 
mendations to keep down the cost of your insurance. 


And when you have occasion to make a claim, he will watch 
your interests like a hawk, and will bend his brain to get you 
the best possible settlement. 

All this will leave you feeling that your CIB broker has 
eyes in the back of his head. 

And that he can serve you far better than you could ever 
serve yourself. 

Put this to the test. Get a CIB broker to run an eye over 
your insurances, and recommend improvements. 

If you’d like a list of CIB member companies, just ring 
01-588 4387 and ask for one. There are 600 firms on it, in all 
parts of the country - every one fully qualified, and operating 
to the highest professional standards. 

The British insurance market is the best in the world. But 
it presents a maze-like complexity to one who 
doesn’t know his way around. 

'Ihrough this baffling labyrinth, a CIB Imker is 
just the guide you need. 


cm 

TheCocponrtiwioflnsu n uiceBrolBets 

IS St Helen’s Place, London E.C.3. 
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The bank which hat been turning Japan’s Industrial dreamt into 


-rr-^ 


realities through long<term credit. Since 1902. 



THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE; 1-1,6-GhoniR, Ya«su. Chuo«ku, Tokyo 
Cable Adck«aa: KOQIN TOKYO. Talax: TK 2860 
London OfRca: Market Buildinga, 29 Mincing Land, London, E.C.3, England 
Frankfurt Ollloa: EacharaNImar Landatraaaa 9, Frankfurt am Main, F.R. Germany 
Now Vork OffiM; 30 Brood Stroot, Now York, N.Y. 100(M, U.S.A. 


On up-to-date sites, 
modem constmctions with 
modern equipment manufactured 
by Romanian works. 


Excavator and loader on tyres Dum-Diun type with 
f)ti hp motor 

Excavator's bucket, = 150,3^0 1 . Loader's bucket 560 1 
PAcavator and frontal loader on tyres “ Sfinx ” type with 
(>5 hp motor 

1 \ca\ator bucket ~ 1 . Loader's bucket =• 781 I 

Angledozcr and scarifier on tracks “ Power ” type with 
(>3 hp motor 

Bulldozer on tracks “ Labor" type equipped as requirement 
with a hvdrairlic winch 65 hp motor Hydraulic controls 


— Type IFRON—203 

— Frontal Ixjadcr with bucket, crane arm, bulldozer blade 
Ixjad raising of 2,200 kg in 7 seconds at height of 3.6 m 
Iiivcrsor 

— Road Roller type R-12 M of 10-12 to 

— Road Roller type R-814 of 8-14 to 

— Mobil crusher with screen CM-fi 

— C 900 Giratory crusher 

— G g<Mj Giratory granulator 

— BT 250 Mixer of 250 1 

—Tower crane 40 and 100 tons/m 
Motocompressor 2 MC-5 


I Exporters: 


Manufactured by the works " Tractonil ” Brasov in co-operation with 
Beltrami works—Ravenna: 

Bucharest — Romania 
7 Matei Millo Street 

IXPORT Telex: 216 Cables MASEXPORT - Bucharest 
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BritishVita turns up in some 
very odd places. 


British Vita is one of the leading aroupa 
of companies in rubber, plastics and transport. 
Its products are ever3rwhere. 

Inside even the most august residences 
you’ll find furniture, or carpet underlay, or 
perhaps even a child’s toy that comes, in part 
at least, from Vita factories. 

And it would be hard to find a motor 
vehicle that does not contain a Vita product, 
such as cushioning, brake and transmission 


1 

BritishVita is a part of your life. 


components, rubber flooring or safety padding. 

wherever you are, standing still or 
travelling, you are bound to meet British Vita, 
whether you know it or not. 

So share something with the corridors of 
power. Even if it’s oiuy their underlay. 


BritishVitaCoi . _ __ 

Manchester. M24 20B. Tel: 061-648 4801. 
BrMih Vlia't thnM iraier intnufictuilfie dlvWont eov«i CMiular 
Cuthionins Fibriet S PIbrM and Solid Pofyinori. 
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A complete European Merchant Bank based in* Paris 

BANQUE 

OCCIDENTALE 

pour rindustne et le Commerce 


wholly owned by 

Soci^t^ G§n6rale Fonci^re of Paris, 
Union Bank (Los Angeles), 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Head Office 90, Champs Elysees, Pans 8e, 

Tel 359.99.22 Telex Occibank 28604F 
Cable Occibank Pans 008 

Affiliate in Holland 

Bank van Embden N V. Herengracht 460, Amsterdam^C 
Tel; 23.05 06 Telex: Amsterdam 14333 
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PROPERTY 


Our Institutional and pension 
fund clianta have a continuing 
demand for real property 
investments. 

We are able to discuss any 
propositions from Commercial 
Companies for the purchase of 
their properties by our Clients 
and the subsequent leasing 
back of them to the vendor 
company. 



ChartereJ Survayeri 

18 Pall Mall. London. SW1 01-930 0951 


ESrAIE AUCriON 

Large Australian Station Property 
with most excellent improvements 

COCKETQEDONG, URANA 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

36,000 Acres Freehold 

at the Shire Hall, Jerilderie N.S.W. 
on March 16, 1970 at 2.30 p.m. 

Splendid Vendor Terms 

For full perticulars enquire et the tondoA (Mtleet of the Selling Agente 
lor Uluetreted brochure. 

AUSTRAUAN MERCANTILS LAND AND FINANCE CO. LTD.. 
3$ Coleman Street, London, EC2. 

DALOETY AND NEW ZEALAND LOAN LTD., 

85 Leedenhell Street, London, ECS. 


HERRING, DAW 
S MANNERS 


REQUIRED 



CENTRAL 

LONDON 


20,000 SQ. FT. 
MODERN OFFICES 
FOR CLIENTS 


‘ .1 . lATVlf ! /' . ' ,[ 1ARI\ : .\A/1 M I ' a: 



an seekiog 


Vacant industrial property and land suitable for division 
and the formation of factory and warehouse astatea. 


Details in confidsnoa to: 

Iha Chabman, 

13-14 Corit Street London, W1A 2AF. 
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Our armchair gives you 
lots of dining roonvsHting room 
and lounge. 

There’s a lot to be got from the seat we fit in our jetliners. 

Comfi^rt, from the plastic shell that dcjes away with 
awkward crossbars. 

Stretch, from the front of the seal to the back of the next. 

Support, from the back for the back, to the top where your 
head goes. 

Comfort, stretch, support. That's what you get when you sit 
down in our jetliners. 

And we don’t just seat you and leave you, rest assured of that. 

Our seats wouldn’t get sat in much if they were all we had 




Ilu' 

Fconoiiiist 


Februaryy 21 igyo 



Now Just Watch Me 


There has always seemed to be something odd about the way 
President Nixon has set about reshaping the foreign policy 
of the United States. So far as his own ideas on the subject 
go, Mr Nixon is probably the most orthodox president the 
Americans have had since the second world war. His view of 
the world, and especially of the struggle between the 
communist and non-communist parts of it, was shaped in the 
decisive years of the 1950s ; and there is no evidence that he 
has changed his mind on the big issues since then. Yet it 
is now widely believed—and Mr Nixon is busily encouraging 
the belief—that he means to preside over the creation of a 
new era of American policy. 

'Fhere is a paradox here, and the great wad of a document 
that Mr Nixon sent to Congress on the subject of foreign 
policy on Wednesday (sec page 45) does nothing to resolve it. 
The Nixon presidency, it says, is to be seen as a watershed 
between the years since 1945 and a new period of 
international relations. The four postwar presidencies, from 
Mr Truman’s to Mr Johnson’s, lie on one side of the hill ; 
Mr Nbton will lead the United Stales down the other side 
into a new and better ordered world. It is a grand idea. 
The trouble is that it is a bit too grand ; the closer one looks 
at it, the more one doubts whether the role the United States 
plays in the world will have changed as much by the time 
Mr Nixon leaves office as he is trying to make people think 
it will. 

Of course, the 19705 are going to offer Mr Nixon some 
opportunities that were denied to his predecessors. The 
quarrel between Russia and China may make it possible to 
balance one part of the communist world against the other 
part. The economic weakness of the Soviet Union, which 
makes the Russians need the help of western technology, 
will with luck keep Europe quiet for a decade. The arrival 
of new kinds of nuclear weapons—the Mirvs and the ABMs— 
has made both the Russians and the Americans want to fix 
the nuclear balance between themselves more successfully than 
the countries that tried—and failed—to fix the naval balance 
after the first world wai'. In all these things there arc 
opportunities for negotiation, and for manoeuvre, that did 
not exist a few years ago. But they arc not going to change 
the basic shape of the world as we have known it since 1950 ; 
not, at any rate, so long as the governments of the United 
Stales and die Soviet Union remain attached to two 
fundamentally different ideas about the organisation of 


human life. It is unlikely that Mr Nixon is clutching at that 
non-existent straw when he talks about the opening of a new 
period of international relations. The probability is that he 
is thinking of something more humdrum, and closer to home. 

The great difference between 1950 and 1970, when you 
look at things from the point of view of an American 
president, lies in two changes that have taken place within 
the western world. The first of these changes is real, and 
permanent: it is the fact that the allies of the United States 
have grown rich enough, over the past 20 years, to take on 
a substantially larger part of the common burden of defence 
than they have in fact been willing to shoulder. The second 
is psychological, and probably temporary: it is the loss of 
self-confidence the United States has suffered as a result of 
its experiences in Vietnam, and its own ghettocs, during the 
1960s. It is these two changes that lie at the bottom of Mr 
Nixon’s ideas about a new period of international relations. 
He wants his allies to take on more of the strain while he gets 
his own country out of its shell-shock. 

The chart on the next page shows the barefaced way in 
which the Americans’ allies have watched their combined 
gross national products go a long way towards catching up 
with that of the United States since 1950 without doing 
anything to close the gap between the Americans and 
themselves in defence spending. For the purposes of this 
comparison we have taken only the fairly large and 
industrially advanced countries that might reasonably have 
been expected to take on a bigger share of the load: in 
Europe, the common market countries and Britain, and on 
the other side of the world Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand. It is true that the sharp widening of the defence 
gap since 1965 is due mainly to what the Americans have 
been spending in Vietnam. It must also be said that a 
mathematically exact sharing out of the total defence burden 
would be neither right nor necessary. So long as the United 
States stays considerably richer per head of population than 
the other countries, and so long as it wants to keep most of 
the non-communist world’s nuclear weapons in its own hands, 
it will and should spend more on arms than the others. 

Yet the general conclusion is inescapable. Between 1950 
and 1968 the combined gross national products of these ten 
allies of the United States rose from less than a half of that 
of the Americans u> virtually three-quarters. Over the same 
period their combined spending on defence only rose from 
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34 per cent of the American figure in 1950 to 39 per cent 
in 1965, and then fell back to 29 per cent when the Americans 
were fighting against the Tet offensive in Vietnam in 1968. 

Mr Nixon wants to pursue a policy of retrenchment that 
will not slip' away into isolationism. It is the difference 
between what his allies could be doing, and what they arc 
in fact doing, that makes this walk along the knife-edge 
possible. Wliat obliges him to have a go at it is the need 
to give the Americans time to recover from the emotional 
beating they have taken in the 1960s, 

It is not the first time in recent history that this has been 
necessary. The Korean war, though it was uever quite as 
unpopular as Vietnam has been, had much the same effect. 
When it was over the Americans wanted to be told that it 
was peace in their time and that their arms bill was going 
to be cut. That was why one of Mr Eisenhower’s first acts 
after he was elected in 1952 was to call his advisers together 
on the Helena to work out how much money he could 
switch from the defence budget to civilian purposes. Now 
the same reaction has set in again, this time even more sharply. 
The history of the United States since 1945—like that of any 
democracy with an active foreign policy—has followed a 
predictable cycle: a period of outward-looking ebullience 
followed, when the ebullience runs into trouble, by a period 
of inward-looking retrenchment. Mr Ei.scnhower saw his 
presidency as, in one sense, a period of rest and recuperation 
for the Americans after the Korean war. Mr Nixon, who 
learned his lessons under Mr Eisenhower, intends to give them 
another breather now. 

This time the switch of resources may have to be even 
bigger. In the early 1970s the effect of the cyclical downturn 


of American self-conhdence—the demand for a return to the 
priorities of peace—will be rcfoforceld by the ;!^t 
now the United States has got to cope with a dbojbatic 
social crisis as well. Even if Vietnam hsid never, hapf^tfid 
the Americans would have had to put a lot of money into 
race and pollution in the next few years. The reaction ag^unst 
the war has made this necessary reallocation of resources 
into an even more emotional issue—and therefore probably 
made the reallocation bigger—than it would have been any¬ 
way. It gets to be expensive when you have three great issues 
queueing up to be tackled, and paid for, within a single 
decade. Of course, there will be more money available for 
helping the blacks and cleaning up the environment, and even 
for defence, when Mr Nixon decides it is safe to let the 
American economy start expanding again. But even when 
that moment comes the political pressures will be pushing 
most of these extra re.sources into the things that need to be 
done at home. Foreign policy will be a bit of a Cinderella 
for some time yet. 

But there is no reason to think that this swing of the cycle, 
this period of inward-looking retrenchment, will last for ever. 
By 1976, if things go the way Mr Nixon hopes, the United 
States will be feeling more like itself again. The Elsenhower 
years of retraction were followed by—indeed, to some extent 
they made possible—the return to activism under Mr 
Kennedy. It will happen again. 

This is why tlierc has been something curiously out of 
focus about the way Mr Nixon has presented his foreign 
policy. No doubt he hopes that, by the time he leaves office, 
the negotiations with Russia and China will have reached 
a point where everybody can afford to spend relatively a little 
le.ss on arms ; it is unlikely to be anything more dramatic 
than that. Whatever the total is, he certainly expects that by 
1976 his allies will be contributing rather more of it and 
the United States rather less. This is the solid core 
of what he is trying to do. It Ls a respectable policy, though 
it does not exactly amount to a revolution in international 
relations. But to make it possible he has been obliged to cover 
this core of real policy with a layer of rhetoric—the talk about 
a new era—addressed to his allies and to his own public 
opinion. He has got to exaggerate a bit if he wants the 
allies to dig into their pockets and the Americans to get their 
pulse-rate back under control. There is not necessarily any¬ 
thing improper about such tactics. They will be wrong only 
if they lead the Americans, or anybody else, to think that it 
is in Mr Nixon’s character to waul to traiisfurm the whole 
shape of postwar American policy. 



The Healey Legacy 

Mr Denis Healey has to be judged not so much on what he has said 
and done for Britain's defence in the past five years 
but on what he has left unsaid and undone 


No general who conducts a retreat, however skilfully, gets his 
proper due—except, just possibly, by historians many years 
later. Looking back on his 5i years as Secretary of State 
for Defence and having just published possibly his last defence 
white paper (Cmnd. 4290), Mr Denis Healey mast 
occasionally wonder whether this is to be his fate loo. Apart 
from further moves to centralise decisions within his ministry, 
I’hursday’s white paper was much the same as its predecessor. 
The present Government’s strategy has been set since January, 
1968: no more than £2,200 million on defence, no check 
to the over-hasty withdrawal from east of Sue/. The primary 


commitment is Europe. The secondary, extra-European com¬ 
mitment is to be met by sending troops stationed in this 
country to the assistance of powers overseas—but only at 
their invitation. These forces, embodied in the strategic 
reserve, arc limited. They have a role to play in Nato as well. 
The demands of Ulster alone came close to demonstrating 
that there arc not enough of them. 

To his office Mr Healey has brought an intellectual 
distinction that stands comparison with Haldane’s. Like 
Haldane and Cardwell, he has been a reformer. He has 
taught the services what opportunity cost means. He has 
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forced them to think again about their cherished policies by 
getting them to look at alternatives. He has cajoled them 
intb cooperative thinking. His latest decisions carry this pro¬ 
cess on. The chief of defence staff is being given even greater 
power and authority over the three singloservice chiefs of 
staff. The two functional ministers of state for administration 
and equipment are to be replaced towards the end of this 
year by a single senior minister of state, and the three single- 
service parliamentary under-secretaries arc to be replaced by 
one or' more parliamentary secretaries with responsibilities 
covering all three services. Under Mr Healey’s guidance 
defence has become a unity, instead of a sprawl of rival and 
half-resolved differences. Here he has not so much triggered 
off a revolution as speeded up a necessary evolution. 

In himself Mr Healey is no revolutionary; He is, indeed, 
the sort of defence minister every Conservative administration 
needs but seldom gets. Yet, in a sense, he has presided over 
a revolution. It was by no means all of his own making, 
though sometimes he has been inclined to take the personal 
credit. In fact, at each step along the road away from a 
worldwide, maritime strategy and towards a European land 
war one, Mr Healey fought hard to retain a wider perspective 
in Britain’s defence 'policy. But, having agreed early on to 
fairly rigid limits on defence spending, he found himself in 
an economic straitjacket. As the cords tightened, he 
struggled. But, finding little sympathy from his colleagues, 
he accepted in the end the new and successively more 
cramping postures imposed on Britain’s freedom of choice 
and action. When, in January, 1968, the best white paper 
he ever wrote (whidh envisaged a withdrawal from Malaysia 
and Singapore sometime in the mid-1970s but said nothing 
about the Persian Gulf) lay shredded like confetti on the 
cabinet table, he did not resign. In the event, he had no 
sacred cows—not even the F-i 11. 

So his career has been characterised by a series of pragmatic 
and often hasty adjustments to changing political and 
economic circumstances. But Mr Healey chose to present 
each shift in policy as if it were a final, intellectually 
satisfying conclusion. The outward, sometimes arrogant, 
manner in which he expressed his own conviction about the 
rectitude of each decision went beyond the normal politician’s 
habit of putting the bej;t face on things. It may well have 
been a mask for inner doubt. Mr Healey may have been 
trying to convince the world, and even himself, that he was 
falling back on a series of prepared positions. In fact, having 
acquiesced in his colleagues’ demands, he then, manfully and 
adroitly, improvised. 


Pragmatism of this kind has its advantages. Mr Healey’s, 
as it happens, has ensured that the revolution in Britain’s 
strategic role is not wholly irreversible. He has been careful 
to preserve Britain’s own force d'intervention, which his 
successors can build up if they want to. In pushing through 
the programme to build four Polaris submarines, he leaves 
them, if they so wish, with an easy and fairly cheap 
opportunity to build a fifth. In preserving tiny, territorial 
cadres, he has left the seeds of a rc-expanded volunteer, home 
defence reserve intact. Above all, in insisting upon the need 
to train and exercise British forces in the Far East, he has 
given the Tories the chance, without too great a shift in 
emphasis and without too great an increase in expenditure, to 
maintain a more permanent presence in the area. Mr Healey 
has narrowed his successors’ options, but he has not 
eliminated them altogether. 

' He has, however, let himself become the prisoner of his 
own improvisations. In particular, he has sought to convince 
his critics that the contribution Britain can currently make 


to defence, especially in western Europe, for all practical 
purposes exactly matches the actual requirement. He 
persuaded himself and tried to persuade otlicrs that the 
pr^nt size, stmeture and doctrine of Britain’s armed forces, 
originating from an imperial past but now largely shaped 
from outside by economic pressures, are unalterably right— 
once, that is, the wiiikdrawal from the Indian Ocean is 
complete. Mr Healey has kept his eye on the ball but 
sometimes, entranced by his own footwork, he has lost sight 
of the goal. 

That goal is not, as some appear to think, to build up 
reserves of trained manpower and stocks of equipment and 
materials to a level where a prolonged, conventional war in 
Eurdfje could again be fought (for that, in this nuclear age, 
ranks among the most improbable of eventualities). It is, 
firet; to make a deterrent policy in Europe, based on limited 
and flexible responses to the military and political threats tlUkt 
may develop, just that much more credible to would<be 
aggressors ; and, .second, to ensure that at least one European 
power (and, belter still, more than one) has some ability, 
when asked, to help its friends and allies outside Europe. 
And that means that Britain, at some cost to the taxpayer, 
has to offer and to do more than what Mr Healey is 
presently offering and doing. 


Concerned, unavoidably, with today’s exigencies, Mr Healey 
has not put enough thrust behind his own analysis of 
tomorrow’s developments. He has equipped Britain’s Polaris 
missiles with their own multi-warheads but, publicly at 
least, he has not shown much concern about their possible 
successoi-s. He has maintained Britain’s own nuclear 
deterrent, but he has shied away from any consideration of 
what might have to come next (in the form, say, of Anglo- 
French co-operation). In courting the Germans, he has 
tended to neglect the French, who hold in their hands the 
key to greater European defence co-operation. Significantly, 
though, Cmnd 4290 expresses the hope that “ France will find 
it possible to play a fuller part in this fruitful process during 
the new decade.” He has pu.shd ahead with the joint develop¬ 
ment and procurement of the multi-role combat aircraft, but 
his idea of a European defence identity has not got much 
beyond a series of informal dinner parties. He has preached, 
not before time, strategic mobility to the west Europeans, but 
hc! has given Britain’s mobile .strategic reserve too many jobs 
to do for its size. It is supposed to be able to serve outside 
Europe, to help protect Nato’s flanks and, if the devil drives, 
to act as a reinforcement on the central front. He has ducked 
away from the calculation that for Britain to meet its present 
commitments both inside and outside Europe, the army needs 
to be 170,000 men strong—20,000 more than the current 
aim, so as to get another mobile division established. 

He insists that Britain's forces should continue to be made 
up of professional volunteers. But he has failed to recruit 
enough men. During his regime, the emphasis in recruiting 
has been more, as it were, upon married quarters and air 
conditioning than upon toughness and discipline. He has 
made the armed forces sound like another job, instead of a 
distinct profession. He has tried to engineer a fair deal on 
pay (including the military salary which will be more 
directly comparable with civilian wages). But, even after the 
forthcoming award, that pay will almost certoinly continue 
to lag behind industrial earnings. If the recruits fail to turn 
up, then pay in the armed forces may have to march ahead 
of industrial wages. He has,also insisted that professional 
troops arc more cost-effective than conscripts : that says little 
more than that a man serving for three years is better value 
for money than a man serving for i8 months. But he has 
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steered clear of the nastiest problem of all; that, later in this 
decade, Britain may willy-nilly have to introduce some form 
of selective service. 

This, then, is Mr Healey’s legacy: a nuclear deterrent, but 
no forward-looking nuclear doctrine ; a firm European 
commitment that, in part, has to be met bv troops largely 
trained and equipped for use elsewhere ; vaguer extra- 
European commitments that, both in the political will and the 
military means which might be applied to them, look a little 
soft around the edges ; and taut professional forces which, 
under his leadership and to his credit, have proved themselves 
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more than once in acticm but which are too small and too 
badly recruited to fulfil adequately all the nrfes thrust upon 
them. Yet, when all that is said, Mr Healey is the man who 
saved more of Britain’s military power than any of his party 
colleagues would or could have done. He has not had his 
troubles to seek with them. He will hand over to his 
successors some of the finest trained and most experienced 
troops that Britain has ever put into the field. He is far more 
than the man who took the sailors’ tot of rum away from 
them. He will rank among the better of Britain’s defence 
ministers—and of Europe’s too. 



Shtemenko's Private Army 

If Russia is really trying to form a supranational army out of the 
Warsaw pact forces, east Europeans had better watch out 


Russian generals arc like film stars these days: wherever 
they go and whatever they say, they hit the headlines. 
General Shtemenko, chief of staff of the Warsaw pact 
forces, has hit them without going anywhere by publishing 
an article in a Russian military newspaper. Since then the 
spotlight has been on Marshal Grechko, Russia’s defence 
minister, who has been touring various cast. European 
capitals and holding important talks there. Between them 
these two officers have managed to convey the impression 
th^t Russia may be trying on something new in the Warsaw 
pact. 

General Shtemenko’s article, published in Krasnaya 
Zvezda (Red Star) on January 24th, is no bright new 
policy statement just out of some Russian equivalent of a 
western think-tank like the Rand Corporation. It is a 
routine-looking offering on the occasion of the coming 
centenary of Lenin’s birth. But it contains one passage 
that has made people sit up with a jerk. It talks of the Warsaw 
pact’s “ powerful combined armed forces ” which are 
apparently now allocated by member governments to the 
combined command. These forces, according to General 
Shtemenko, consist of ground troops, air and naval forces 
and anti-aircraft units which engage daily in military 
and political training in accordance with the plans of their 
national commands.” But they also carry out various joint 
exercises, this time ” in accordance with the plans of the 
combined command.” 

Military experts in the west were divided about the 
meaning of this article when it first appeared. Those who 
were sceptical pointed out that the combined command 
had in fact existed since 1956, and they could not find any 
real evidence that the Warsaw pact has achieved any 
significant degree of military integration; certainly nothing 
like the integration that exists within Nato. There seem 
to have been fewer doubts in parts of eastern Europe. Only 
a few days after the article appeared, President Ceauscscu 
of Rumania told a military conference in Bucharest that 
Rumania’s armed forces would continue to take their orders 
only from the Rumanian authorities. To make this loud 
hint that Rumania was not going along with any integration 
plans still louder, he added a few other things. He said 
that Rumania would of course co-operate with the armies 
of all ..socialist countries ” without exception.” He was clearly 
referring to Jugoslavia, which is not a member of the 
Warsaw pact, but is now a very close associate of Rumania. 
To rub this in, he talked of the value of clo^ co-operation 
in case of war between military units and the “ whole 
armed people,” an idea which is very close to the Jugoslav 


defence plan developed since the invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
The Jugoslavs, for their part, have fired some more direct 
broadsides against the idea of supranational armies in eastern 
Europe, which shows that they too think that something 
curious is happening. 

The idea that something is up has been reinforced by 
Marshal Grechko’s trips to Prague, east Berlin and Warsaw. 
He did not say in public what his business there was. 
But he talked thumpingly about fraternal co-operation in 
the military field, and he and his hosts made frequent 
references to the danger of west German “ revanchism.” 
Just as he left Warsaw last weekend, joint Russian- 
Czechoslovak exercises were beginning. 

If the Russians are indeed proceeding with some plan for 
combined forces, this fits in very well with their present 
general strategy in eastern Europe. They are eagerly pushing 
various projects for economic integration. A few we^s ago, 
for example, they went into the business of joint planning 
with Bulgaria. They would clearly like to repeat this 
elsewhere. But economic integration is difficult and costly, 
and often has a very divisive political effect. It was Mr 
Klirushchev’s plans for regional integration among the 
communist countries on the Danube that drove Rumania 
towards its economic declaration of independence in April, 
1964. The Comecon organisation, of which Rumania has 
since then been rather a detached member, has subsequently 
known many more bitter but unpublicised internal quarrels. 
They all show that economic integration is indeed something 
that could help to tie eastern Europe to Russia in the long 
run, but that it cannot easily be achieved h) countries run 
by cumbersome bureaucracies which eye one another with 
unfratemal mistrust. 

So it is not surprising that the thoughts of the Russian 
leaders should be turning to military integration as a means 
of helping them consolidate their political control of eastern 
Europe. It is cheaper than economic integration ; easier to 
implement (soldiers obey orders quicker than managers) ; 
and it appeals to leaders who like centralised chains of 
command which bypass national governments that could, 
some-day, turn awkward. 

If the Soviet Union’s leaders were thinking merely in terms 
of a temporary consolidation of their sphere of influence 
on the eve of important negotiations with the west, many 
people in the west would see this as a reasonable political 
motive in the present circumstances. East Europeans often 
accuse westerners of applying a double standard towards the 
two parts of Europe; of Mng in favour of supranationalism 
in the west, but against it, and indeed in favour of 



nationalism and fragmentation, in the east. There are several 
answers to this charge. One of them is that in western 
Europe there is a possibility of integration of equal with 
equal. In eastern Europe this is not possible, if only because 
of physical dimensions. Russia’s population is nearly three 
times as large as that of all its Warsaw pact partners put 
together ; the same applies to its gross national product. 
And Russia’s armed forces contain more than three times 
as many men as the combined forces of its allies. 

Integration in those conditions can hardly mean anything 
but domination. But is there an alternative prospect of 
some less oppressive relationship that might be acceptable 
both to the west and to many east Europeans ? Russia, of 
course, is at present busy with its diplomatic offensive for 
a “ European security ” conference. Perhaps even more 
important are the delicate and complicated talks in which 
the west Germans are now involved (sec page 29) in Moscow 
and in Warsaw. Herr Walter Scheel was given a 
champagne supper at Moscow airport when he stopped 
there briefly on his way to Asia. Herr Egon Bahr, the west 
German chancellor’s personal envoy, has been made more 
fuss of in Moscow than almost any visitor for a long time. 
But at the same time Marshal Grechko drums out that old 
tunc about German revanchism. 

Which is the voice that we should really listen to ? The 
polite and civilised voice that has been wooing the west 
Germans ? Or the gruff military tones going on about those 


incurable revanchists ? The Russians’ policy towards west 
Germany is still the real touchstone of their intentions in 
Europe. If they really mean business with the west Germans, 
this is bound to involve them in concessions in Berlin and 
in cast Germany, and ultimately in showing that they arc 
ready to modify their present style of managing the whole 
of eastern Europe. Uiifortunatcly, there is little sign at the 
moment that the Russian:: have anything like this in mind. 
It seems more likely that they intend to negotiate with the 
Germans in the hope of obtaining concessions, without 
themselves conceding anything. Thus is not exactly surprising, 
for their present room for manoeuvre is very small— 
as is Herr Ulbricht’s. The depressing possibility is that they 
would like to obtain, without paying any price for it, a 
consolidation of their hold over eastern Europe together with 
German financial and technological aid and even, perhaps, a 
weakening of Germany’s links with its allies thrown in. 

If that is indeed the Russians’ real aim, (he military 
integration plan must also be judged in a different light. 
This is how the Jugoslavs (who ought to know their Ru.ssians 
by now) sec it : “ Attempts that are being made to give the 
joint forces of the Warsaw pact supranational powers mean 
that in the event of a new crisis, be it real or imaginary, 
the armed forces of a country . . . could participate in an 
intervention against its legitimate government.” What 
Zagreb radio means is : the spirit of Brezhnev Is abroad : 
watch out. 



Saving Television From Itself 

The public fuss now should not be over BBC radio, 
which is relatively unimportant, but over ITV 


The continuing row over the BBC’s plans for reorganising its 
radio services is depressing in many ways, but chiefly because 
it demonstrates a strange order of priorities. The radio 
programming that the opponents of Lord Hill’s regime at 
the BBC arc campaigning to preserve Ls a service for a tiny 
minority, but because of the artistic or academic distinction 
of some of the campaigners the public is meant to believe 
that the argument is one of supreme importance. The future 
of radio is not trivial, but it is far from being the most 
important problem facing the communications industry. 
Because 200 of BBC radio’s employees have written to 
The Times to voice their opposition to the chairman of 
their own board of governors, the country is supposed to be 
shocked into accepting their valuation both of their argument 
and its importance. They are supported by the remaining 
pillars of the Reithian cstablLshmcnt at the BBC and 
by the dons of Cambridge. It would be very wrong to go 
along with them. 

The BBC producers’ protest is much the sort of reaction 
that has come to be expected of workers in a declining 
industry who refuse to face the inevitability of their industry's 
decline. This, at least, is something that lx)rd Hill and his 
senior colleagues have not done. Nor arc they l^traying 
some non-existent trust. They are merely recognising the 
fact that, to adapt an old phrase, radio is chiefly television 
without pictures, and as such it will be pushed increasingly 
towards the convenience end of the trade. Their plans 
to reorganise BBC radio into four clearly defined channels 
arc therefore designed to make it more convenient for people 
to find the type of programme they want when they arc 
unable, or do not wish, to watch pictures. Radio’s audience 
will get progressively smaller as the portable television set 


replaces the transistor radio, and the television stations 
broadcast all day. So radio is inevitably dwindling and no 
amount of anguish among its mourners can save it. It is now 
a minor art form. 

What is more worrying is that so much contentious energy 
is devoted to radio, while the far more serious problems of 
television are almost ignored. Among what passes for the 
intelligentsia in this country the refusal to consider 
television is chiefly cultural snobbery : because it is a mass 
medium it must be beyond serious consideration. But that 
is precisely what it should receive, for it is now beyond 
argument that television is the mo.st potent of the communica¬ 
tions media. The recent survey by Marplan in The Times, 
confirming previous surveys, found that 85 per cent of the 
people put television first as their source of political news, 
and 82 per cent put it first for understanding and interpreting 
politics. Yet two events, crucial to the future of television, 
were buried this week in wreaths for the Third programme. 

Both events happened on Monday. Applications then 
closed for the post of director-general of the Independent ^ 
Television Authority. And on the same afternoon, Mr John 
Stonchouse, the Minister of Po.sts and Telecommunications, 
assured the Commons that the financial squeeze forced on the 
commercial television companies in large part by last year’s 
increase in the levy on advertising revenue had not resulted in 
any reduction in programme standards. To allow these 
happenings to pass in the same deafening silence from 
politicians and the press that preceded the last handout of 
the television franchises would be performing no public 
service at all. 

Public discussion about the future director-general of the 
ITA has been confined to name-guessing. This, apparently, 
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i$ all that the newspapers, all of them shareholders in 
Independent television companies, feel capable of. But the man 
cho^n to fill this central post'in television will be taken inside 
television, BBC as well as ITV, as something of a test. If the 
authority settles for a neat administrator—which now seems 
likely—it will be a ease of plus change^ If such a man 
emulated his predecessor, Sir Robert Fraser, fie would serve 
ITV well within the limits that Sir Robert lately seemed to set 
for himself. But many creative people in television would 
now argue very strongly that what is needed is a sustained 
drive for a radical improvement of standards in Independent 
television. Because of the disparate and dispersed system of 
ITV this can only come from the ITA itself ; and it must be 
said that it is only likely to come from the Il'A if a programme 
maker is its senior adviser. 

The programme companies would undoubtedly be happy 
to settle for a man who could argue their interests effectively 
with government departments, and would otherwise follow 
the ease law laid down by Sir Robert: but they arc not the 
best judges. Memliers of the authority would argue that its 
critics underesrtimate the difficulties involved in it adopting a 
more creative role. These difficulties are self-inflicted. The first 
and most obvious one is that out of the 881 (at the last 
official count) employees of the ITA there is not one capable 
of producing a television programme. I’his is no reflection 
upon them ; they were not recruited for that purpose. But 
by a[)dicaling its statutory right to product* its own 
programmes and show' them, the ITA has deprived it^self 
of its most effective means of improving the standards of ITV. 
It cannot say to the programme companies: we will show 
you how to make good programmes. By removing itself so far 
from the prodiictkjn process it has resigned itself to having 
little more than a negative authority. Even then its infiuence 
has loo often been confined to matters of good taste or 
political lialance rather than condemning utter trash. 

'T'he ITA is now in a false position. The very considerable 
(‘ffort of w'ill required to revolutionise its role in television 
is too much to ask of an authority which is compo.scd, in 
the main, of men and women who have retired with 
distinction from other walks of life. Bui if the authority 
appoints an administrator—and there are some able men from 
within its own staff who could perform that job “it will 
be a clear indication that it neither wishes nor intends to 
change its basic role. That would be a pity in itself. But 
there is something more involved. It would mean that the 
Government would be unlikely to adopt the best solution 
for casing the current financial strains on tin* programme 
contractors, which would be to hand back a sizeable chunk 
of the levy to the ITA for it to finance the net work’s new 
and public affairs programmes. The Government could not 
be expected to do that against the opposition of the ITA 
itself. It may not want io get involved in anything 
complicated anyway. But in the next two months it will 
.still be possible for the Government to miss out the ITA, 
help the., programme contractors and encourage the raising 
of standards w'ithin ITV. 

Mr Wilson and Mr Jenkins, ihc two men who count, 
will not he persuaded to do anything for ITV if they accept 
Mr Stonehouse’s assertions that .standards on ITV are not 
slipping. Mr Stonchouse has shown himself sympathetic to 
the financial plight of the programme contractors, but 
he IS wrong to accept all their assertions—and even more 
wrong to assert himself that programme standards are not 
being lowered. One does not judge a reduction of standards 
in television by whether the actors' shirt collars are frayed or 
the cardjboard props keep falling down: one judges by the 
progiilmmcs that do not take place. It may be constitutionally 
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difficult for Mr Stonehouse to talk to anyone but the ITA 
or the programme contractons themselves; but there are 
many television producers around the country who could 
give him instances of good programmes which will either 
not take place or whose effectiveness has been severely 
damaged by financial stringency. 

This is by no means confined to the smaller, regional 
companies, although they are the hardest hit. The major 
production output of these companies—and, indeed, ffic 
most valuable service they provide to their communities—is 
local news, current affairs and public service programmes ; 
so they are the first to suffer in any financial squeeze. And it 
is not merely that new programmes are not seeing the light 
of day. There is now hardly a single producer or programme 
controller in Independent television who can guarantee 
that any major public event which has been covered by his 
company in the past will be covered this year. To give an 
example: it is extremely unlikely that any programme 
company outside London will carry a county council election 
results programme in April, and one quite major regional 
company is expressing its doubts to the ITA whether it should 
take the general election results programme either. 

The basic point is incontrovertible: 80 per cent of the 
electorate get their main political news and commentary 
from television, and at least half of them watch ITV. They 
are not receiving the service they arc entitled to, and which 
is well within Independent television’s technical and profes¬ 
sional capacity to provide. Mr Jenkins, in his budget, has 
the opportunity to make a major contribution here. He may 
be reluctant to hand much of the levy back to the programme 
companies, for Labour MPs would suppose that it would all 
go out on dividends. Yet the programme companies plainly 
need financial relief. Why not, therefore, give them a rebate 
from the levy as a proportion of the costs that they have 
spent directly on news—both national and local—current 
affairs and documentary programmes ? The total costs of 
news and current affairs programmes in the ITV network 
can only be guessed at by outsiders. But a rebate of 
£3 million-£4 million from the levy might cover half these 
costs. 

There are three particular points in favour of such a 
rebate. The best companies, including the smaller companies, 
would, proportionally, benefit most from such a rebate. 
The rebate would only be paid after the companies had 
actually spent the money on public service broadcasting. And 
the best companies would have a financial incentive to expand 
this side of their programming, and the worst ones would have 
no excuse not to do so. If Mr Jenkins could be persuaded, 
even as late as this, to include some such rebate scheme in 
his budget the Government would find that it had made a 
major contribution to improving the standards of Independent 
television. 
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The Mannesmann and the Thyssen pipe plants , 
have joined forces. Their new name is Mannesmann- 
rohren-Werke or Mannesmann Pipe Works. 

The combined financial structure saves duplications 
of investment. New developments can thus be pushed 
more energetically. 

The young concern will thus be able to exploit all 
the potentialities of progress. And keep 
pace with developments in world markets. 
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BRITAIN 


Radical Tories, stand up 
and be counted 


The Tories have now shown iheir hand 
on local government reform. They are for 
it. And such' differences from the 
proposals in the Government's white paper 
as were revealed by Opposition spokes¬ 
men during Wednesday’s debate in die 
Commons amount, at this stage at Teast, 
to little more than trimming the new 
system to make it more acceptable to 
existing interests. But on. the whole Mr 
Heath has shown that, whatever the cries 
of anguish from the shires, his prime 
duty would l)e to carry through at an 
early stage of a Tory government major 
reforms which are, or certainly look to 
be, essential' for the efficient and demo¬ 
cratic running of the country. Only the 
Liberals have condemned the white paper 
as undemocratic and insufficiently devolu¬ 
tionary. 

The main points at which Mr Peter 
Walker, the Opposition spokesman on 
local government, differs from Mr Cros- 
land involve the role of a second tier, and 
the shape and internal organisation of 
the new metropolitan areas. This was 
also where the Wheatley report on Scot¬ 
tish local government differed from the 
Maud report (the revised system already 
announced for Wales hardly counts as 
proper reform). It would be a pity if 
the Tories, groping for novel policies, 
merely settled on an English Wheatley, 
whose weaknesses would be magnified in 
an English context. But so far all that 
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they have really proposed is .some real 
share in running statutory seivices for a 
second tier all over England, rather than 
in the metropolitan areas only. 

The royal commission suggested that 
elected local councils should cover all 
existing towns and parishe.s, exercising 
certain amenity power.s. The Tories would 
prefer larger, more genuinely second tier 
authorities, with more power still—Mr 
Walker suggested housing allocation and 
minor planning control. The reasons 
which make sense of this kind of split 
in the Highlands of Scotland do not 
necessarily apply to England outside the 
big cities, while within the metropolitan 
areas a much more powerful second tier 
is proposed anyway. Still, people have 
a point who see the Government’s version 
of local councils as neither flesh nor fowl 
—too small or weak for any sort of rule, 
often too large for trendy community 
togetherness. Until the Crowther com¬ 
mission has sketched in the large end— 
the possible future of regional government 
in Britain—it is the small end which is 
going to be argued over. 

The Tories might trim the proposed 
north western metropolitan areas, centred 
on Manchester and Liverpool, for the 
sake of saving a rump of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. But if a bone must i)e thrown 
to the local Tory parties, it should not 
take a form which makes nonsense of 
the attempt to make viable planning areas. 
As it is thing.s will be hatxi enough in 
the north west without a provincial 
council to knock large authorities’ heads 
together on planning matters. Mr Cros- 
land’s strengthening of the non-elected 
regional economic planning councils is a 
poor substitute. 

It seems that a Tory government, under 

J iressure from constituency parties, would 
00k more favourably on the question of 
paying councillors, and quite right too— 
although Mr Walker was ^careful not to 
commit himself. He did, however, promise 
that a Tory government would swiftly 
repeal that section of the Representation 
of the People Act which prevents people 
who work but do not live in a place from 
being elected to its council. (In fact many 
Tory councils are now having quite a 
job finding candidates.) In the hassle 


over details which will go on between 
now .and the publication of legislation, 
under whatever govemnitet that may be, 
the Tories can draw on the wide experi¬ 
ence of their local parties whose present 
control of local government is almost 
total. And they know .that if it is they 
who wield the axe in the end, by then 
there may be some Labour councils for 
it to fall on too. The Tories actually have 
little or nothing to lose by supporting 
the new system, which is likely to be on 
average more Tory in political flavour 
than Labour. 


Population _ 

Where have all the 
babies gone ? 


Ever since the birth rate began its well- 
publicised decline from its 1964 peak, an 
imminent recovery has been confldently 
predicted as total population, the number 
of women of child-bearing age and the 
number of marriages all continue to 
increase year,by y^r. But the number of 
births has still gone on falling, and the 
figures which have just lieen released by 
the General Register Office show a total 
number of births for England and Wales 
in 1969 which is below 800,000 for the 
first time since i960. The number of 
births is now well below the average for, 
say, the first two decades of this century, 
when the population was only three- 
quarters its present size. In 1964 the 
number of live births for every thousand 
people in England and Wales v^s 18.5 ; 
in 1969 it had fallen to only 16.3. 

Why has this decline persisted ? One 
theory used to be that the upsurge would 
come when the postwar bulge babies 
began to produce a bulge of their own. 
But by now these babies are about 23. So 
does an increased use of contraception 
mean that people are putting off having 
their families ? The answer appears to 
be no. I'hroughout the 1960s the number 
of babies born to mothers aged 13 to 19 
showed a persistent increase even after 
1964 : for example from 34,000 in i960 
to 49,000 in 1967. The number of babies 
born in the first and second years of 
marriage has shown a similar strong 
increase. 

What about the new abortion law ? The 
total number o-f abortions performed 
under the act in 1969 was which 

is a good deal less than the fall in the 






The sure way... 

is by united effort 

The demands of Europe s biggest and most advanced aircraft programme have 
called into being Europe's biggest aerospace combine The Panavia multi-role 
combat aircraft is b^ed by the immense resources end skills of th# 

BrMah Alrorafi CotpofMon, MoMoreehmltt-Mkow^Molim OMl Rot. 

Not only will this ensure that the Air Defence Forces of Greet Britain, Germany and 
Italy will be spearheaded by the finest equipment yet devised, it will add over¬ 
whelmingly to the defensive, industrial and technological strength of Europe 


Th0$unwayto$affiuardth9hjtur9ofBurop9 
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IMPOSSIBLE' MARKET: 


WBOtabix sold the big wheat braakfast 
to the big wheat country 

(Air Canada can get you into the thick of it too) 


Canads is a £3.000 million export market, but so 
far British companies have hardly scratched the 
surface. Is It such an impossible task? Some firms 
know better. 

Like Weetsbix. the British breakfast-cereal firm In 1966, 
against all advice, they carried out a detailed investigation 
into the Canadian breakfast-cereal market A market domi 
nated by the giant American corporations operating right 
on the doorstep As a result of their research Weetabix de¬ 
cided to carry out a test in the special supermarket at the 
1967 Toronto British Week Weetabix sold so fast that 
many of the visiting grocery executives from all over 
Canada were encouraged to sell the product Now Weeta¬ 
bix are enjoying ever increasing sales, from coast to coast 
in a tough market 

This is whsis Air Cansda opmAAln 

Air Canada (with BOAC) has daily non-stop iarvigae to 
both Toronto and Montreal And regular non-stbpfNghts 


to Vancouver and the expanding West Flights to 37 cities 
every day of the year And being a major North American 
airline, our service doesnt stop with Canada We can 
speed you on to many key centres in the USA including 
Los Angeles. Cleveland, New York, Miami and Chicago 
Weetabix make frequent use of this service to keep their 
top management m close touch with the market situation 
in Canada 

We wouldn't prelend that an airline can answer your 
export problems or even ultimately influence your deci¬ 
sions But If, like Weetabix, you've already set your eyes on 
ths Canadian market, now s a good time to speak to your 
travel agent or Air Canada 

And let us get you into the thick of it 

AIR CANADA ^ 

And offM** In Dublin l Shannon 
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number of live births between 1964 and 
1969, so this cannot be the whole answer. 
And the. act does not •seem to have had a 
ver\' dramatic effect on the number of 
illegitimate births, which seems surprising 
since nearly half of all abortions in the 
first full year of the act were performed 
on single women. In 1968 the proportion 
of illegitimate births actually increased, 
although the actual number fell very 
slightly and both total and proportion 
appear to have fallen slightly further in 
1969. The fact that the act has not made 
more of an impression on the illegitimacy 
rate supports estimates made in The 
Lancet recently that the number of pre- 
act therapeutic altiortions (i.e., excluding 
back-street alx)rtions which no one has 
succeeded in estimating) taking place in 
hospitals and nursing homes had risen to 
nearly 30,000 by 1967. 

There is another clue in the Registrar- 
General’s figures for the numbers of babies 
born to mothers in various age groups. 
Between 1957 and 1964 the number of 
babies born to mothers in the 20-24 age 
group continued tb increase, in common 
with the numbers for all other age groups. 
But from IQ64 to 1967 (the latest year for 
which figures arc available) the number 
has fallen, as it has for all older age 
groups. Proportionately, the decline is 
largest for the oldest age groups ; the 
number of babies born to women in their 
early to mid-40s, for example, ha.s 
fallen by over 20 per cent since their peak 
in 1962. 

Is this decline of any significance ? It 
is nothing like large enough to bring the 
growth in Britain’s population to a halt. 
In 1969 the number of deaths, which has 
been increasing steadily, was still some 
220,000 short of the number of births. But 
the population estimates for the end of the 
century have been steadily revised down¬ 
wards during the past five years. One 
.short-term effect is on the number of 
first year primary school children. The 
Department of Education has had to 
revise its figures downwards continually (in 
comparison, it has had to revise its figures 
steadily upwards for the demand for post¬ 
school education). Its estimate, prepared 


by the General Regisfer Office and pub¬ 
lished only last October, for the number 
of births in. 1969 is about 50,000 too high« 
In 1974, when these children enter school, 
it looks as if most of the cash and concern 
wilt be concentrated on easing thc^ situa¬ 
tion in the secondary schools, where the 
schqpl leaving age will just have been 
raisM. It is nice to think tha^ where local 
education authoriti^ really ' have been 
leaking ahead, there might poss^ly be a 
bit of slack in what might dthejfwise be a 
rather neglected area of educatioUf ■ 


Cricket 


I'm all white. Jack 


Now that the Cricket Council has decided 
that the South African tour should go 
ahead whatever the consequences, it seems 
clear that Britain is in for a long, troubled 
summer that will do lasting damage to 
race relations and to cricket itself. There 
arc only to be 12 matches at eight grounds 
rather than the 28 matches at 23 grounds 
originally planned. Lord’s with barbed 
wire along its walls has not been so well 
defended since it was an air crew training 
centre in the last war. There are even 
artificial pitches available in case demon¬ 
strators dig up the turf, but it is going 
to be difficult to cope with flashing 
mirrors, rabbits, extra cricket balls and 
all the rest. Whatever happens cricketers 
and demonstrators will blame one another 
for all the trouble. 

The Cricket Council was wrong to have 
agreed to the tour in the first place, for it 
should have known that sport has become 
political almost everywhere—and above 
all in South Africa. This was obvious 
in the D'Oliveira affair and it was then 
that the tour should have been cancelled. 
South Africa’s refusal to admit the 
coloured American tennis player, Mr 
Arthur Ashe, and the ban on a cricket 
tour by the multi-racial International 
Cavaliers made it still clearer that South 
Africa plays sport only on its own terms. 
It could hardly do otherwise when the 
main challenge to Dr Vorster’s govern¬ 
ment in April’s general election comes 


from a group which broke with him on 
the question of whether to admit Maoris 
into the country as part of a New Zealand 
rugby team. 

Mr Jack Cheetham, president of the 
South African Cricket Association, has 
proclaimed that his team will be chosen 
only on merit, and selection docs not 
take place until the elections arc safely 
over. But there arc few non-white players 
who are good enough to qualify ; they 
have not had the training. Even if the 
association selected one or two the South 
African government would probably 
refuse them passports. 

Kenya and Uganda have refused to 
play an MCG touring side because they 
disapprove of the tour. Now the Anti- 
Apartheid movement has written to the 
various West Indian governments asking 
them to ensure that none of their citizens 
living in Britain plays against the l^uth 
African team. It seems unlikely that these 
^vemments will bring any pressure, but 
immigrant groups in Britain will certainly 
try to do so. One or two English players 
have asked to l3e excluded from teams 
playing the tourists, although the leading 
West Indian player, Mr Gary Sobers, 
captain of Nottinghamshire, is still willing 
to play. But black militants, like Mr Jeff 
Crawford of the London West Indian 
Standing Conference, have threatened 
demonstrations against people who refuse 
to toe the line, and there is even talk of 
asking the West Indies Cricketing Board 
of Control to threaten never to send 
another team to Britain. 

Mr Peter Hain, organiser of the Stop 
the Seventies Tour Committee, claims 
that 200,000 people will take part in pro¬ 
tests, and groups of South African sup¬ 
porters have said they will arrive to pro¬ 
tect their team. Very rightly the Cricket 
Council has made it clear that it is the 
police who will cope with any trouble. 
Mr Frank Cousins, head of the Com¬ 
munity Relations Commission, is equally 
right in saying that the tour will do 
harm to race relations in this country. 
But a violent reaction to the South 
Africans, particularly if led by colour^ 
people, would only make the damage 
worse. The demonstrators have made their 
point : they should leave it there. 
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Pollution 


Watchdogs gatore 


Mr CrosJand is still without the scientist 
members of the new central unit in his 
department which is supposed to help 
him co-ordinate pollution control, but the 
(fovernment now at least has its standing 
royal commission. The members of this 
were announced on Tuesday. The chair¬ 
man is Sir Eric A.shby, the Master of 
Clare College, Cambridge, and a former 
vice-chancellor tliere, The othei luenilMMs 
are the Ciovernnienl’s chief scientific 
adviser, Sir Solly Zuckcrnian, one 
economist—^Professor Beckerinan of 
London University—one industrialist— 
the managing director of Shell 
Chemicals, Mr lliff—and five others with 
dl)vious environment interests, including 
Dr Fraser Darling, whose Keith lectures 
last Hutiiiitn did a g(K»cl deal to propagate 
the anti-pollution gospel. 

Besides lending fnestige to the (govern¬ 
ment's promise of an attack on pollution, 
what will the royal commission be able 
to do 'Diere are any number of com¬ 
mittees already picking over bits of the 
govcinnieni machinerv for pollution 
crintnd, I’lieie is one on the disposal ot 
solid toxic wastes : one, under Mr> Lena 
(eger, Mf\ on the methods of sewage 
disfX).sal there is to be a Noise ('ouncil 
to match the Clean Air Council fju.st in 
time for the Concorde 'f) : there is a 
surv'ey going on alreads of the stuff being 
disChaiged into inland wateis ; and ihcie 
is Mr Crosland’s co-ordinating unit. 'J'he 
loyal commission will, at least, report 
publicly. It remains to be seen whether 
it degenerates into an organ for j)uldicis- 
ing pollutinn or vvhetlier it manages to 
identifv prloiiiies with suffiiMcnt force and 
specific suggestion*, to get re.sults. Lord 
Kennel, wlu), a^ parliamentaiN secielaiA 
at the now lechristened Ministry of 
Housing and Local (Jovernment for the 
j)asl couple of \ears, presided over mosl 
of the government controls on p<jllution 
until thi.s became fashionable enough t(» 
waiiant the attention of a secretary of 
state, thinks that all the princii)al kinds 
<»f pollution' of the air, rivers, sea and’ 
land—are as much in need of inve^tigation 
as each other. On the other hand, neither 
this CJoverninent nor any possible 'Lory 
government is likely to be prepared to 
push indu.stry to tlie point of non- 
compctitivcness with foieign firms in order 
to wipe out jxillution. So a lot must 
depend on international agreement, and 
this in turn is likely to emerge, if at all, 
as a result <»f the United Nations con¬ 
ference on the environment to be held in 
1972, at the \'er\’ earlie.st. 

This conference iilight produce some¬ 
thing in the shape of European 
co-operation, if only because European 
countries suffer from one another’s actions. 
Even detached Britain, apparently, pro¬ 
vokes complaints from Sweden about 
polluted air wafted across the North Sea. 
On the other liancl progress hy inter- 
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Ashby: prestige against pollution 


national agreement is likely to mean pro¬ 
gress at tlie rale of the poorest, most 
underdeveloped (and therefore probably 
the Ica.st polluted) country. And mean- 
w'hile the confeicnce is likely to lie used 
as an excuse for putting off awkward 
national decisions. 

Food 

Not by farmers 
alone 


In a valiant effort to attract a small share 
of the limelight that has been Ijcamed on 
the farming side of ilie food industry, 
the Food Manufacturers’ Federation this 
week held its first national convention to 
[)ui its members’ wishes (and the 
federation’.s very existence) in the public 
eye. Mr (llcdw'yn Hughes was delighted 
to be in evidence in his role as minister 
of food, although he had hastily to swop 
hat.s again when he was winkled out 
of the convention on to a wet Brighton 
sea front by demonstrating Sussex fanners. 

Food manufacturers, with the obvious 
cxreption of giants such as Birds Eye, 
feel themselves to Ixi the forgotten third 
of the food industry, sandwiched between 
the farmers who get such a large share 
of government attention and the increas¬ 
ingly powerful retailers. ( 3 n the other 
hand, it is government .subsidies and 
tough retailers who have helped food 
manufacturers to claim such an impressive 
record of low food prices ; the retail food 
price index lias ri.sen by :p> per. cent in 
the past ten years while the overall price 
index has risen 40 per cent ; but the 
price of convenience foods has risen by 
only iB per cent and of frozen foods by 
only 7 per cent. But the manufacturers 
have the uncomfortable feeling of being 
pig-in-the-middle ; in the' food industry', 
size increases along the line from fann 
to larder. The manufacturers are far 
larger than farm businesses, and employ 
many more people, with a peak total 
of up to 700,000 in summer months. The 
retailers employ about a million people, 
and the increase in the .size of retail finns 
lias been dramatic. 
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Mr Hughes soothingly agreed that there 
was a need to keep an eye on the power 
of the retail side ; tiu* manufacturers’ 
particular worry is naturally the trend 
ft)r retailers to sell prt»duct.s under their 
ow;n labels, and they must have lieen 
coiiifoiled In Mr Hughes’s words. He 
must ha\e been glad tn learn that tiie food 
manufacturers are thoroughly in favour 
of the (ioMnninonrs effort?, to join the 
EECl. Ihilike the fanners, the manufac- 
tuieiN aic not seriously complaining about 
a hit of a price Nt|uee/e witli the prospect 
ahead of expansion into European 
countries w'lieie their industry is not yet 
well developed. And British farmers, w'ho 
after all hand over H) the manufacturers 
ahoui a quaiter of their total produce, 
should he cheered up hy that enthusiasm, 
too. 

London 


The rate for the job 


riie (ircatei lAindon Council elections 
are on April oth and the (xLCI this week 
announced a modest increase of only id 
in the in its rate for 1970-71 (in 
outer boroughs the increase will he more 
like i jd). Tins docs come on top of the 
lid (outer London, Jd) increase imposed 
halfway througli last year, which most 
boroughs absorbed at the time hut which 
individual ratepayers may feel for the 
first time in the coming year. All the 
.same, it looks an election i)onus compared 
with the f^d increa.se announced this time 
last year. 

The CrLC^ had to find an extra 
£14 niilliori to meet the expected extra 
net cost in its services, hut hy cutting 
down on contingencies, selling off 
properties, and dipping further into, 
balances ilic latepayers’ portion lias been 
kept down to .£Bj million. Some sites to 
be sold could have a high commercial 
value (such as the old national theatre 
site opposite the \’ittoiui and Albert 
Mu.seum), but most will be sold to other 
public hodie.s, including tlie London 
boroughs, which of course levy their own 
rates. 

(boss expenditure has been pushed up 
inexorably by increa.ses in the two major 
items: debt charges, and staff pay and 
pensions. The estimates from the Inner 
London Education Authority, incor¬ 
porated in the (»L(i rate, include a 
£6J million contingency which would 
more than cover the pay award now 
being claimed hy teachers. 

(^n the capital side, expenditure on the 
main services has been held more or less 
level, which in real terms means it has 
been cut. The council had already 
announced the postponement of the 
motorway box, and a reduced housebuild¬ 
ing target. But the estimates include a 
£42 million increase in money to be 
raised for house loans. This includes what 
the (ll.C hopes the Gkjvernment will 
allow it in the way f>f expanded mortgage 
facilities. 



Flying you to Scandinavia 
is our business. 
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International Report 


When will Brandt tell the 
whole story ? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

.■■■-Jii . Ill I ■ I.. -■■.-I.— .. 


On Wednesday Herr Brandt announced 
that he is ready to meet the east German 
prime minister, Herr Stoph, in east Ber¬ 
lin next month. To the casual onlooker 
it might seem that t'hings were moving 
between the two Germanics. B\U it is no 
secret that Willy Brandt and his four 
closest colleagues reckon that tlieir gene¬ 
ration, and the next, will not experience 
(Jeniiany’.s reunification as the process 
used to be imagined in Dr Adenauer's 
day. Most Germans would agree with 
them. It is when it comes to drawing the 
consequences that there is a sound of 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

For public con.sumptioii, Herr Brandt 
repeated in (k)pcnhagen last week the 
gist of .some I’emarks he had made on 
American television on January 21st, to 
the chagrin of conventionally minded 
patriots back home. In Denmark the 
chancellor said : “ Reunification in the 
form of simply adding the two parts of 
Gennany together on the basis of a 
national state is not po.ssible in the 
foreseeable future.” In the United States 
he had put it this.way : “Reunification 
.sounds as if things were going to be put 
back to an earlier stage. That . . . won’t 
happen in any circumstances. T believe 
in the unity of my nation. But it won’t 
necessarily be achieved within the frame 
of a nation-state. There are other 
possibilities . . . that we can contribute 
to a new order in Europe.” 

It is all rather shadowy. That watchful 


critic, Herr Franz-Josef Strauss, has 
deplored the government’s obscure “ word¬ 
play in which every formulation has 
two or more meanings.” Maybe Herr 
Brandt still shrinks from telling all. Yet 
there are good reasons for supposing that 
he has made up his mind to try to prepare 
the electorate for west Germany’s full legal 
recognition of the German Democratic 
Republic by 1972 ( a year before the next 
general election) and of the Oder-Neisse 
boundaiy with Poland probably even 
earlier than that. 

The educational instrument immediately 
to hand is the government’s press and 
information office in Bonn, which i.s 
responsible to the federal chancellery, and 
which Herr Brandt’s willing friend, state 
secretary Herr Ckmrad Ahlers, is in charge 
of. Heir Brandt can count, too, on the sup¬ 
port <3f many sympathetic advocates in the 
unofficial world of radio and television, the 
pres.s, the trade unions, the universities 
and the church, not to mention the left 
wing of his own party. In all sorts of 
ways the German public is being told, 
for instance, how the 9 million Poles 
now settled in formerly CJerman territory 
have built up a livelihood there which 
they cannot conceivably be expected to 
forfeit. And most of the restless young 
Social Democrats and Free Democrats, 
who are being encouraged to play a 
bigger part in politics, are clamouring for 
Herr Brandt and his foreign minister, 
Walter Scheel, to show the courage of 


their convictions. 

It is nevertheless a ticklish business for 
the chancellor. I he difficulties l.>egin in 
the cabinet, where not all ministers see 
eye to eye with the two party chiefs. 
Those Social Democrats who suspect that 
the chancellor and Herr Scheel may he 
in too much of a hurry include Helmut 
Schmidt, Alex Mol'ler and Georg Leber 
(ministers respectively for defence, finance, 
and transport), and the Free Democrats 
include Josef Ertl, the minister for 
agriculture. In the Bundestag Herr Strauss 
is not the only one who is waiting for an 
opportunity to topple the government. 
And outside, who is more certain of a daily 
audience of millions than Axel Springer, 
the successful newspaper proprietor who 
regards himself as the incorruptible 
guardian of the conventional hope of 
national unity ? 

What Herr Brandt and Herr Scheel need 
in order to persuade the nation they arc 
right is .something to show in return for 
the projected menu of humble pie. Not 
much, but at least something ; from the 
Ru.ssians, perhaps, disavowal of their 
alleged right under the United 
Nations Charter to intervene in the 
German federal republic and an assurance 
of freedom for west Berlin ; from the 
Poles, exit visas for all Gcrman.s who 
would like to be (aerman citizens ; from 
the east Germans, an easing of restrictions 
on the movement of people and goods ; 
and, from time, an evolution towards 
more liberal regimes. Unhappily, the 
government’s preliminary soundings by 
Herr Egon Bahr in Moscow and Herr 
Cieorg Duckwiti in Warsaw, and those 
by the tliiee western allies responsible for 
Berlin, have so far struck only unyielding 
rock. 

It was in this setting that the cabinet 
met on Wednesday to consider how Herr 
Brandt .should reply to last week’s invita¬ 
tion from Herr Willi Stoph, the east 
German prime minister, to meet him in 
east Berlin either on February 19th or 
26th. It agreed unanimously that word 
should be sent by teleprinter to east 
Berlin proposing that the chancellor and 
Herr Stoph should meet there in the 
second or third week of March, and that 
west German officials should go to Berlin 
(between February 23rd and 27th to 
help prepare the visit. It was made clear 
that Bonn would not accept any precon¬ 
ditions for talks and that the proposed 
conference between the two heads of 
government could not begin with results 
already settled in advance. Herr UJbricht 
must still wait a bit for recognition. 
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The end of Cairo's 
phoney war 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

1 'he bleakness c>f Arab-lsraefi relations is 
dotted with landmarks, nearly all of which 
fX)int the way to new areas of desolation, 
'i’hc Israeli Ixmihs which fell on the metal 
plant at Abu Zabal, 15 miles from Clairo 
on February i2th, killing fk> workers and 
others and injuring many more, could 
be such a landmark. It was not the first 
time since 1967 that substantial numbers 
of Arab civilians have died from Israeli 
air raids : the battened towns of Suez and 
Ismailia liear out the very large Egyptian 
estimates of civilian deaths in the Suez 
Canal zone. But it was the hrst time that 
a lot of civilians were killed in the heart¬ 
land of Egypt. And it was the first time 
that Cairo let people know exactly what 
had happened. 

The following day was Friday and 
therefore a holiday. Cairo l>ecame the 
scene of a huge demonstration. The 
crowd acclaimed President Nasser as he 
drove, in company with the Sudanese and 
Libyan leaders, home from prayers ; and 
they called for revenge on the Isracli.s. 
It* is clear that it was hy far the most 
important demonstration in Cairo since the 
crowds on June 10, 1967, called on Nasser 
to withdraw his resignation a.s president. 
As fre.sh evidence that this kind of bomb¬ 
ing hardens Ixrth morale and loyalty, tlie 
demonstration may have been welcomed 
hy Nasser. But it has also increa.sed his 
difficulties in keeping open the corridors 
to a political .solution, and, above all, the 
corridors to the United States. 

Egyptian ambassadors are already 
relaying their government’s protests about 
American military help to Israel. And 
President Nasser in his interview with 
Eric Rouleau of Lc Monde dismis.sed the 
American peace proposals as coinciding 
entirely with Israel’.s own interests. It is 
inconceivable, given Israel’s reaction to 
these proposals, that Nasser can believe, 
this ; but it is depressing that he should 
say he doe.s. At the same time Nasser 
spelt out in this interview, as he ha.s never 
done before, the difference between 
Egypt’s aims and Palestinian aims; no 
Egyptian, he said, “ would want to pursue 
the war after the evacuatiem of the (1967) 
occupied territory.” 

For the moment the Egv^ptian govern- 
ntent is prudently not responding to the 
call for revenge. Instead Nasser is 
trv’ing to satisfy Cairenes by putting their 
city on a more warlike footing. A total 
blackout has l)een announced, with fines 
fur disobedience. I hc precautions until 
now'have been commensurate with the 
raids-^both were taken casually. Israeli 
aircraft streaked in low under ffie radar, 
dropped their bombs on military, camps 
in C^rCLS suburbs and were back in their 
^elds in occupied Sinai in a 



The .sirens would go, but usually after 
the raid ; people would argue mildly 
whether it was the warning, tlie all-clear, 
or srmiebody’s car horn. A few windows 
were painted or taped against blast. The 
bridges across the Nile were blacked out, 
hut the roads leading up to them were 
a blaze of light. Some drivers saved their 
batteries and Obeyed regulations by 
driving perilously without any lights at 
all in certain areas. 

It was all, until Abu Zabal, a bit of a 
joke. And many Egyptians, while joking 
about it, resented it. Their leaders talked 
about the Dunkirk spirit, but Cairo in 
early. 1970 was more like Britain in the 
phoney war in the autumn of 1939. Yet 
there was nothing phoney alxmt Egypt’s 
defeat in 1967, the 'lo.ss of Sinai, the 
devastation of the Suez canai zone citie.s 
or, indeed, in the prospect of war 
stretching beyond any visible horizon. The 
bombs on Abu Zabal, by jolting people 
into involvement, may have blasted away 
this .seme of phonincss. 

Have they also brought a real all-out 
war clo.ser ? Few Egyptians are concerned 
with President Na.s.ser’s narrow, twisted 
corridors of diplomatic exploration. 'They 
know that the aircraft that drop bombs 
on them are American-built, and that 
President Nixon has given himself until 
the end of this month to say whether or 
not he is going to provide Israel with more 
aircraft of the same sort. The deadline, 
invented to gain time, is now uncomfort¬ 
ably close. The odds are that President 
Nixon will postpone it. If he does not, 
and if his answer is ye$, tlie slim opcfning 
to a |k)]itical breakthrough will grow still 
narrower. More Pliantoms for Israel will 
almpst cei^tainly mean Mig 23s for Egypt. 
And *thb ^in turn will mean that planes 
bparating frpfn Egyptian airfields could 
reach Israel’s cities. 

The. Uraelis have resfobritled with a 
majot dij^oniatic effd^^J^ut one ^at 
add> little to their already staged positron. 


Their claim that the bombs, intended for 
a military target some miles away, were 
dropped l)y accident on the metal factory 
should no doubt be believed ; it is all too 
easy for such accidents to happen. On 
I’uesday Mrs Golda Meir restated Israel’s 
stand: if Egypt respects the ceasefire, 
Israel will too ; the way to peace is 
through direct negotiations as equals.” 

U Thant, the United Nations 
secretary-general, gave warning on 
I'uesday that “ only some very strong 
measures can avert a new catastrophe.” 
He then left New York for Geneva to 
talk to Mr Gunnar Jarring, only to say 
that the latter’s mediating mission between 
the Arabs and Israelis cannot be restarted 
yet. Mr Thant appears to be rekindling 
the possibility of getting,a UN peace force 
to the area. It is hard to see a political 
settlement ever coming about without the 
aid of such a fuice. But its value would be 
to move into the occupied areas as the 
Israelis withdrew. A ceasefire, without the 
realistic hope of a political solution to 
follow, is seen by the Arabs as a negative 
move ; even as a further attempt to freeze 
the present lines. The UN policemen have 
a vital role in the area, but unless the 
cea.sefire is presented as a beginning, and 
not dt an end in itself, it is difficult to 
envisage how they can carry out this role 
successfully. 

Jordan 

Check; maybe mate 

FROM OUB SPEClAk CORRESPONDENT 

It was all 'misunderstanding, - King 
Hussein said ‘ in hb oonference;' In 
Amman las> Saturday morning. He Bad 
nqt reali^ thUt jpop^kr reaction 
the iiieasuims activities, 

/annomteed days oeforei wbuld be so 
strong. Now things are hack on ice. 
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Room to Eiipond 

ifyou are f^lanning to expand ' 
your businesB-either by opening an 
additional factory, or by moving your 
present plant to a larger site^Jt 
makes sense to do It where there Is 
room for even further expansion, 
where you can plan your future 
growth from the very start. There are 
areas where you can do this. They are 
the Development Areas. 

Financial ineentivoa 

In the Development Areas, If 
you provide new employment, you 
can get a grant of 25% (in some cases 
35%) of the building costs of a new 
factory. There are also Ministry of 
Technology factories to rent-with 
rent-free periods of 2 or 5 years 
In some cases. You may qualify 
for a loan towards general capital 


^pqndlturavAhd grants are available towards 
the eblts cd moving plant, machinery and 
stocks and towards certain other expenses. 

There are Investment Grants at the 
rate of 40% (compared with 20% in the ^ 
rest of the country) lor new jFjL 

manufacturing plant and machinery. ■ 
More labour is available. There are 
training grantsand training 
assistance: you can get a grant of 
£10 a week for every man getting (ffi 

approved training for ah ^ ^ « 

additional Job. > } 

There are Regional J Jm 

Employment Premiums of 
£97.10 p.a. (£78 p.a. from April UK 

1970) for every man on the payroll. 

The Development Areas are in 
Scoftahd, Wales, the iMrtbt Merseyside'^ 
and the South-West fhqentives at 
higher rates ore payable In Northern Ireland* 





Where can I 
find room to expand 
my business? 


THE MINISTRY OF TECHNOLOGY will give you the facte 
about the Development Areas, send you literature and arrange 
a meeting to answer your questions about these areas. They 
will also tell you about the opportunities soon to be available In 
the new Intermediate Areas. 

WRITE TO: Industrial Expansion at the Ministry of 
Technology. 1 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone; 
01-222 7877. Ext. 3333. Or send the coupon - when you will 
receive the booklets “Room to Expand" 

Contact Industrial Expansion at MINTECH. 





Ministry of Tochnology, 

1 victoria atroot^tpndon, S.W. 1 . 


P/oaso 

the lUuatratad Sxfii 


Position in CompOfiY.^ 


Company Nama.. 


Eapantf". 

Vfarafura. 
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Kuwtit eStr you ch« tplandid bmc of 

both worlds. Esstorn snd Wostorn. 

VoM fot cht b«C feed, cho quickmt routes, 
the Aleost hostenos, tht most •legent csbini, 
end the very ben of Arab hesplulity. 

And thtt'f net ell. 

Kuweit Alrweys fly you by the finest elrcraft In 
the world • the Boelnf 707 320C |et. 


I ONDON: Phone No. •f99-/68l orOSBO. 

164 Piccadilly, London, W.I, 

MANCHESTER -Phone No. V6f-834.4t61 or 811-7891 
Room 235, Royal Exchange. Manchester M27 DD. 
PARIS: PhoneNo 7046856, 25 Avenue Paul 
Doumer, Pans I6e. 

FRANKFURT: Phone No 234074 Basler. Strasse, 

35 Imuto Hof Frankfurt 6. 

ROME. Phone No. 483654. 


Regular thoughtfully planned flights link London, via San Nicola da Tolentino. 79/60. Rome. 
Parts, Frankfurt, Rome. Geneve and Athens with GENEVA ■ Phone No. 251555, Rue du Rhone. 
Kuwait, Abu Dhabi. Bahrain, Baghdad. Doha. ucneva. 

Dubai, Dhahran. Karachi, Bombay, Abadan. 

Teheran and Aden. 


ATHENS • Phone No. 234506-234147. 

17 Philcllmon, Athens 

NEW YORK. Phone No. 581-9760. 30 Rockefeller 
T ravel by Kuwait Airways, and fly in splendour. Plaia. Mexzanine 50, New York. N.Y. 10020. 

NON4TOF PLIGHT IVIRY PfUDAT LONDON - KUWAIT 


fC4C 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS CQRPQRATIQM 



Key to successful trade with Euromarket 
will be fast shuttle sailings over short sea 
routes to the principal continental ports. 

Europe is already so linked to Teesside, 
through Britain's third largest and most 
modern deepwater port, twin of Europort 
and main outlet of the most rapidly 
expanding industrial region in the UK. 



means BIG Trade 

with Europe 


This is Big T—the Teesaide Induetrial 
Development Region into which milltone of 
pounds will be poured in the next decade 
providing maximum utilisation of existing 
resources . . . where massive feedstocks 
of chemicals, petro-chemicals, iron and 
steel are on tap to a growing diversity of 
industries . . . where internal communica¬ 
tions are developing around a pattern 
of motorways, inter-city rail links, modern 
airline services and container termirtals. 

Big.T ie Britain's No. 1 growth area— 
a region of unbounded opportunity—the 
city of the 1970‘s. 

For further information please write to . 

The Director. Teesside Rogiunal 
Organisation for Industrial Development. 

58-60 Albe^ Road. 

Middlesbrough. 

TEESSIDE 
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Yesterday we fought, today we fraternise: kinufs men and guerrillas reunited 


There were 12 regulations in all, 
resurrected from the statute book. Many 
of them had been made law to suppress 
the anti-Baghdad Pact riots in 1955. They 
forbade not only the unauthorised carry¬ 
ing, transport and storage of arms, 
but also meetings, demonstrations and 
pamphlets. Forgotten through disuse, 
their sudden resurrection came as a 
shock. Although the commandos were 
not directly specified, no one doubted that 
the regulations were aimed at them. 

Reaction to the measures was 
instantaneous. As the anny set up road 
blocks on the three roads leading out of 
Amman and started disarming the 
fedayeen, the commando group leaders 
buried their differences and formed a 
new unified command, including all the 
main groups. Civilian protest built up 
fast. Representatives of 26 organisations 
and influential independent.s, such as 
Mr Suliman Nabulsi and Mr Ruhi 
Khati'b, the former mayor of Jerusalem, 
signed a “declaration of the 36.” There 
were several cla.shes with an unofficial 
death toll of 30, apparently mainly 
fedayeen. A commando nephew of the 
Jordanian chief-of-staff, General Hiyari, 
was killed ; so was the second-in-command 
of the Popular Front. 

Significantly, one of the most active 
figures in containing the crisis was Mr 
Akef al Fayez, a deputy, former minister 
of the interior, and leader of Jordan's 
most powerful bedouin tribe, the Beni 
Saqr. Mr Fayez also signed the 
declaration. It would appear that the 
unquestioning loyalty of the bedouin is 
a thii^ Of the past (if it ever existed at 
all). The latest crisis in Jordan would 
seem to prove that the king’s power base 
is conditional on what he uses it for. 
Furthermore, an unpopular peace could 
be imposed—if at all-only by foreign 
troops. 

By the weekend there was a sense of 
relief that the crisis had been prevented 


from developing into a showdown. The 
king had agreed to reinter the regulations ; 
the fedayeen command had published a 
statement of good intentions towards the 
king. Co-ordination talks have been 
arranged, llie commandos have already 
issued their own ordinances forbidding, for 
example, the carrying of arms in towns. 

I'he proliferation of law-enforcement 
units in Jordan suggests that none of them 
is wholly reliable. One report had it that 
during the crisis a group of army officers 
told the king they would refuse to fire on 
the commandos. A counter-version is that 
the king had the utmost difficulty in 
holding the army back ; they were raring 
to get a crack at the subversives Wlio hand 
out pamphlets in Amman while they 
confront the IsraelLs daily in the trenches. 
In recent months a new auxiliary police 
force—the Third Regiment—has been 
recruited, mainly from poorer tribes and 
villages which urgently need the money in 
this year of drought. It is their units, in 
bright blue vans, that can mostly be seen 
now patrolling the streets of Amman. 

The problem of law enforcement in a 
pei^iod of growing tension concerns every¬ 
one, including commando leaders, who 
take the blame for much law-breaking by 
people masquerading as commandos. A 
government spokesman cited the steep 
rise in deaths through accidents ; in 
murder, larceny and looting ; in death on 
the roads through unlicensed commando 
drivers ; and the danger to the civilian 
population of arms dumps in the cities* 
Too many accidents have ‘ been caused 
through commandos handling live 
ammunition carelessly, not only in 
training camps but in crowded streets. 
Mutual suspicion cannot be buried ; 
there are people with the king 
who are fanatically against the com¬ 
mandos, just as there are commandos who 
are fanatically against dte ;kiiig. But there 
is a central groupijqg of Jordaniam and 
Palestinians who may be strong enoiugh 


to insist on an attempt at co-operation. 

A fact that worries the government, and 
elements in the army, is not just disorder 
but the subversive character of the 
“ maoist-marxist-leninist ” wing of the 
resistance movement. The Popular Demo¬ 
cratic Front is stronger in words than it 
is in size. But as the crisis deepens 
revolutionary trends are strengthened ; 
during recent industrial strikes in Jordan, 
the commandos helped the strikers. The 
mistake of the authorities in the recent 
crisis was that they gave ammunition, to 
the left. £1 Fatah would probably be 
satisfied with a simple return to the status 
quo ; the other groups may now feel 
strong enough to press for new gains— 
for example complete control of the 
refugee camps. 

Russia 

End of an 
experiment 

The last libera] stronghold in Soviet 
literature has fallen. Alexander 
Tvardovsky, the poet, has been removed 
from the editorship of the monthly 
magazine, Novy Mir (New World). The 
conservatives' victory is the outcome of 
a long war of attrition. Last week, at a 
poorly attended meeting of the Writers' 
Union, they finally managed to deprive 
Mr Tvardovsky of four of his editorial 
assistants and replace them by less liberal 
nominees. Mr Tvardovsky did not, it 
seems, throw in his hand at once. But a 
few days later he did hand in his resigna¬ 
tion and it was snapped up by the stalinist 
diehards. Assuming that there are no 
second thoughts, his departure marks the 
end of an era. 

Western readers are often puzzled by 
the political importance attached to 
Russia's literary quarrels, to the conflicts 
between monthlies like Novy Mir and 
Oktyabr, run by the ultra-conservative 
Vsevolod Kochetov, who, in spite of the 
recent criticism of his last book, is still 
.safely settled in his editorial chair. But 
in a country where protest cannot find 
direct political expression it naturally 
seek.s substitute outlets. In tsarist Russia 
dissent was expressed in so-called Aesopian 
language in novels and literary criticism. 
In post-Stalin Russia literature had begun 
to fulfil a similar function. 

But since censorship is now much more 
efficient, the amount of tolerated freedom 
is a reflection of the mood of the 
political leadership. The process of 
liberalisation after Stalin's death can be 
illustrated by means of the titles of books, 
whatever their literary merit. The process 
began with “ Not by Bread Alone ” by 
Vladimir Dudintsev and then Ilya 
Ehrenbuig’s The Thaw ”j it culminat^ 
in 1962 with the decision to publish in 
Novy Mir Solzhenitsyn's ** One Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denisovich " and in 
Pravda th« poem by Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
on the heirs of Stalin. Significantly, both 
these decisions were imposed by Mr 
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Khrushchev on a leluctant politburo. 

But books about the crimes, of the 
stalinjst era raised implicitly the question 
nf Stalin's (still living) accomplices. Once 
tile writers began to probe the secrets of 
Stalin's reign, they inevitably began to 
invade the territory reserved for politics. 
A reaction was thus bound to come. The 
party ordered the. writers to be more 
“ positive." The dissenters were silenced 
once again and some of the works which 
could not get past the censor at home 
found their way abroad. The stalinist die- 
hards enjoyed their first revenge, in 1966 
with the trial of Andrei Sinyavsky and 
Yuli Daniel. But it was the example of 
Clzechoslovakia which really showed the 
country’s leaders where liberalisation 
could lead and which sealed the fate of this 
Soviet experiment in limited freedf>m. 

Alexander Tvardovsky has had a special 
privileged }K)sition in all these battles. He 
was one of the few remaining disfin- 
guished figuies f>f the older generation. 
In addition to his literary prestige, he 
must have had important political 
hacking. In 1963 his long poem 
“Vassily Tyorkin in the other woild’’ 
was piihlislicd with great pomp in 
hirstw. As editor of Novy Mh, he was 
given quite a lot of scope. He launched 
a whole group of younger critics, includ¬ 
ing Sinvavsky. He wa.s also tlie main 
sponsor and defender of Solzhenitsyn. 
With the conservatives on the offensive, 
he obviously became more vulnerable, 
though he still courageously fought back. 
So it took the neo-stalinists a long time 
to get him removed. 

'I'hi.s year, the centenary of Lenin’s 
birth, the Rus.sian.s are very fond of 
describing everything as a “ return to 
lenini.sm." But in the arts they really 
cannot afford to do so. Anyone who is 
even vaguely familiar with the battles 
between experimental schools in literature 
and painting, the cinema and the theatre 
in the early years after the revolution 
would dismiss any comparison with 
present-day Russia as ridiculous. But the 
Soviet leaders cannot restore the docility 
of the Stalin era without reviving his 
regime of wholesale terror. For a time, 
they hoped to extend the frontiers of 
literary freedom gradually, hut even that 
proved too dangerous and they have given 
up the attempt. I’hey arc not yet asking 
writers to sing hymns of praise, as they 
did in Stalin's time. They are simply 
telling them to keep quiet and not to 
interfere with jwlitically exi>Iosive matters. 

In the long run, this lictwixt and 
between policy is as untenable as was the 
policy of contn)lled fieedom. But the 
Russian leaders may hope to gain time 
by isolating the dissenters. Writers, 
painters and artists enjoy material 
privileges in Soviet society. If they limit 
their struggle to pressing their own 
legitimate demand for freedom of 
expression, the regime may cope with 
them for a time. But when they come to 
express the aspirations of workers and 
peasants and not merely of the privileged 
intelligentsia, the writers mav make a 
spectacular comeback. 


China 

No laughing matter 


The Chinese have got far beyond the 
stage" of forcing out liberal editors, 
Virtually all the Chinese writers and 
editors who had ever shown any concern 
for literary values vanished, or at least 
stopped writing, during the cultural 
revolution. Even the term “ liberal ’* docs 
not have much meaning in the Chinese 
context since the cultural revolution 
defined it to include the chief guardians 
of maoist Mtcrary orthodoxy. For four 
years now Peking has not published any 
important new work by a known literary 
figure. It seems fair to say that in China 
what the west calls literature is dead. 

This docs not mean that the cultural 
field has been abandoned. The cultural 
revolution was obviously concerned with 
a lot more than literature and art. But it 
began with attacks on writers, and the 
criticism of literary deviations continued 
to he an important element of the 
revolution along with the political purges 
and the eradication of everything 
“ bourgeois." This stress on cultural 
criticism stems from the profound belief 
of Mao Tse-tung, the poet-politician, in 
the pi>wer of literature to mould men’.s 
minds. It is because Mao takes literature 
so .seriously that he goes to greate.- 
lengths even than the Russians to make 
sure that it is an exact expre.ssion of his 
own collected thoughts. 

The result today is a movement to 
encourage amateur writing by good 
proletarian workers, peasants and 
soldiers and a drive to rewrite works by 
professionals to conform to maoist 
standards. I’his is not the usual sort of 
communist censorship, which is primarily 
a matter of excising offending passages. 
Current maoist censorship means a total 
overhaul of previously published work.s- 
changing the characterisations, dialogue, 
pl<»t.s. The main object of this kind of 
attention is Peking opera, chosen because 
it is the most popular art form in a 
country which is still largely illiterate. 
The chief censor is Mrs Mao. 

Mao's wife, who was a film actress 
before site married the chairman in 1939, 
started taking an interest in opera reform 
in 1963. This was also her first venture 
into public life after 25 years of political 
purdah. When the cultural revolution 
began, she became deputy chairman of 
the cultural revolution group and one of 
the most powerful people in China. But 
with the end of the cultural revolution 
last year Mrs Mao di.sappeared for 
months. So did the cultural revolution 
group as such, although individual 
members are Still highly visible, having 
been promoted to the politburo. Now we 
know what Mrs Mao was doing all that 
time. Both she and the cultural 
revolution group have been. demoted to 
things cultural in the narrowest sense— 
the group to sponsoring performances foj* 
visiting Albanians, Mrs Mao to rewriting 



Yang Tiut-jung, model of e modem meoist 


Peking opera. 

A series of articles in recent issues of 
Red Flag have revealed how Mrs Mao 
goes alxjut her work. The basic task of 
opera, as she has defined it, is “ to create 
the iiTiages of proletarian heroe.s." 
Accordingly, lyrics, music, choreography 
and staging must all be altered to give 
fullest expression to the heroes' heroic 
qualities. One example of such a trans¬ 
formation is the modern revolutionary 
opera, "Taking the Bandits’ 
Stronghold," originally written in 195B, 
fir.st revised by Mrs Mao in 1963 and 
rewritten .«!feveral times since. The image 
of the hero of this opera, Yang Tzu-jung, 
has l)ecn exalted through several versions 
from a rougli and ready soldier who sang 
bawdy songs and seduced women to the 
ultimate afxitheosis of a selfless maoist 
man whom one China-watcher has 
interpreted as a symbol of Lin Piao. 

Red Flag illustrated how a change in 
music enhanced the heroic significance 
of this opera. Wlien the lyrics say that 
" the central committee points the way," 
that popular musical tribute to Mao, 
‘‘ The East is Red,” is played “ to show 
clearly that our party's central committee 
is led by the great leader, Chairman 
Mao." In a later scene when the hero 
sing.s, “ I have the morning sun in my 
heart,” " The East is Red ” strikes up 
again “ to show that it is not a natural 
sun in this case but the brilliant Mao 
Tse-tung thought.” 

Another example of Mrs Mao’s handi¬ 
work is anotlier modern opera, 
*• Sharhiapang." In the first version, one 
traitor taunts another in the presence of 
a heroic woman communist, ^e taunts 
produce such hilarious laughter from the 
audience that the heroic image is 
drowned. In the new version the taunts 
are eliminated. " There is no more 
laughter,” writes Red Flag approvingly, 
“and the attention of the audience is 
directed from the villainous character to 
the positive character.” 

Humour and humanity are two obvious 
casualties of the recent revisions of Peking 
opera. Another may well be the art form 
itself. Traditional Peking opera is highly 
stylised theatre with a limited set of 
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Why we 
diinkwrire 

sligh^ 

mcnnethan 
equal in the 

Euro¬ 

currency 

maiket 

One fact"separates the Overseas Branch of the 
Midland Bank from the other big international 
banks. 

Our experience is wider and goes back 
farther. 

Today, when we arrange that currency loan 
(either direct^ or through an associate or 
subsidiary—such as Midland Bank Finance 
G)rporation) you can be sure that our extra 
experience in international markets is working 
on your behalf. 

Making certain, for instance, that the rate is 
competitive, and the currency the right one for 
your requirements. 

In an area where all the big banks might 
claim to be equal, we like to think we’re more 
than equal. 


MifUand 

Bank 

***••*' Limited 

Overseas Branch 

60 Gracechurch Street. London, ECS 
Telephone: 01 -606 9944 

If you have an international problem talk to thpMidland 





next conferenci 
hold it at the 
Malta Hilton. 
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Ayacht atyour 
pleasure, and superb 
business facilities 
at your command. 
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Japan's fabulous cooks are very 
particular about their creations. 
They carry out constant and pains¬ 
taking inspections to see that 
everything is jiist so. 

At NKK too, rigid inspections 
are a critical requirement in each 
phase of steelmaking—from raw 
material preparation to appear¬ 
ance and performance of finished 
steel. 


As one example, our pipe mills 
conduct a series of super efficient 
quality control inspections—from 
visual checks to highly sensitive 
and super-accurate electronic and 
ultrasonic testing. 

As Japan's only integrated 
steelmaker and shipbuilder, NKK 
supplies steel tailor-made to your 
specific requirements. 


NIPPON MOKAN 

Head Office: Ohtemachi. Tokyo, Japan 


Marlow Hohm, Lloyd't Avamm, Laneon, E.C. 8 , EMglaiii. ManMuf Offksa: Kmustram 34. DOiMidotf, W4M Oarmany. Othw Ofnew M Hone Meei. Sinfapore. Now York aart U»a Aniaias 
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character types, each with its own special 
vocabulary of vocal and instrumental 
sounds, gestures, acrobatic movements, 
facial masks and costumes. From the 
(beginning the communists set out to 
create a corpus of new revolutionary 
opera. But at the same time they used 
to permit the performance of many 
traditional operas which had been 
purified by the elimination of offending 
passages. As recently as 1963, an ofRcial 
list of Peking operas numbered 1300. 
I'oday only about half a dozen are still 
being performed, all of them post-1949 
revolutionary operas revised by Mrs Mao. 
But these revisions, including the recent 
introduction of western instruments, take 
the operas so far away from their 
traditional source that Mrs Mao should 
fairly be credited with having created a 
new genre. It is Peking opera no more. 

Turkey 

Demirel plays it 
tough 

Four months after leading the Justice 
party to an outright victory in the Tur¬ 
kish elections, the prime minister, Mr 
Suleiman Demirel, saw his parliamentary 
majority vartisli last week. Now he is 
faced with the task of forming a new 
government. The crisis blew up when 41 
deputies joined the opposition to defeat 
this government's budget proposals by ten 
votes. It had nothing to do with the 
budget: it was a deliberate attempt to 
Must Mr Demirel from the posts of prime 
minister and party chairman. 

The trouble within the party goes back 
to 1964 when Mr Demirel, a relative out¬ 
sider, was elected to lead the party instead 
of Mr Bilgic, wlio considered, the post 
should be his. During his last administra¬ 
tion Mr Demirel avoided trouble by giving 
Mr Bilgic and several of his right-wing 
friends posts in the cabinet. But after his 
election victory last Oetdber the prime 
minister felt strong enough to exclude 
them all. Mr Bilgic reacted by accusing 
Mr Demirel of moving towards one-man 
rule and at the 'beginning of this month six 
members of the party’s executive com¬ 
mittee resigned. Mr Demirel responded 
by expelling four deputies, two senators 
and two mayors who supported them. 

He continues to play it tough by 
demanding the expulsion of the 41 who 
voted against the government and by 
making it clear he would go to the 
country again rather than compromise 
with the right wing of his party. Mr 
Demirel will try to restore his parliamen¬ 
tary majority by persuading deputies 
from other centre parties to join hi^ (five 
independents have applied to do so 
already) or by forming a coalition with 
the small Reliance party led by Mr Fey- 
zioj^lu. His position is strengthened by the 
tacit suppoit of the army in his struggle 
to prevent the country falling into the 
hands of the ultra-ron.servalives. 
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Holland 

The left plays it 
from strength 

FROM OUR HOLIAHO CORRESPONDENT 

The Dutch Labour .party appears to be 
collapsing. Holland’s main opposition 
party has been racked for a long time by 
lundamentai differences. On Tuesday, 
after a parliamentary foreign affairs 
debate, about a quarter of the Labour 
members present voted against their 
colleagues and for a (defeated) Pacifist 
Socialist nKition demanding recognition 
for the government of North Vietnam. 
With one exception, these dissidents 
are not known as either particularly left- 
wing or pacifist. They appeared to be 
guided mpxe by a wish to remain on the 
Labour party list of candidates for the 
*971 general election than by sympathy 
for Hanoi. 

The basis for this disintegration was 
laid at the party congresses of the past 
2 ^ years, which have shown a spectacular 
increa.se in the influence of tlie party\s 
new left. Nearly half the seats on the 
national executive were captured by tliesc 
traditional marxists at The Hague a year 
ago. The latest congress, held in January', 
proved that a majority of the party 
organisation in the country now backs the 
main ideas of the new left. 

Though the official leadership in parlia¬ 
ment appears to be fighting a rearguard 
action to salvage at least some of the more 
moderate Labour 'ideals, against the 
express wish of the a)ngress majority, 
hardly a day now passes without some 
news of moderate local party leaders 
resigning either their party functions or 
their seats in local government. They have 
somewhere to go. Last week a group of 
moderates announced that they are 
preparing to found a new party, 
“ Democrat Socialists 1970,” based on 
the traditional Labour, line. If this 
nucleus can find a leader of national 
stature—no candidate has yet appeared, 
but he may be found—it will be only a 
matter of months before the party falls 
into at least two parts, a moderate rump 
and an extreme left wing. 

Malaysia 

The Tunku plays 
it tough 

A slow time-fuse is ticking away in 
Malaysia. Although no further riots are 
likely in the near future, it is liard to see 
any long-term solutions to the country’s 
intractable racial and political problems. 
Some of the heat has been taken out of 
the crisis by the prime minister’s recent 
announcement that elections will be coxn- 
pleted in Sabah and Sarawak before the 
end of the vear. These elections were held 
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Tea with rfie Tunku esn be pretty lively 


up last May after the riots in Kuala 
Lumpur, and Sabah and Sarawak are now 
the only states that have not had complete 
elections since Malaysia was fonned in 
1963. Equally significant was Tunku 
Abdul Rahman’s courteous indication that 
the government would accept a victory by 
the parties opposed to the ruling Alliance. 
The completion of the elections is almost 
certain to raise hopes in West Malaysia 
of an early return to parliamentary gov¬ 
ernment, despite the Tunku’s warning 
that this would not necessarily follow. 

Yet a long delay seems inevitable. Many 
Malays clearly prefer the composition 
of the National Operations Council, set 
up as an emergency cabinet after last 
year’s riots, with Tun Abdul Razak, the 
deputy prime minister, at its head, lliough 
lip-service is paid to the ideal of a multi¬ 
racial society, no .solid steps have so far 
been taken to eradicate the mistrust 
between the different communities. 
Neither the “ national goodwill commit¬ 
tee” set up by the Tunku, nor the 
national consultative council set up by the 
NCXH, can hide the fact that the Malays 
feel insecure, particularly about the 
Chinese, with their stronger economic 
position and their traditional 
competitiveness. 

Two members of the Pahang state 
assembly who belonged to the Partai 
Rakyat (Peoples’ party), which includes 
Malays as well as Chinese, were arrested 
at the end of last month for circulating 
an open letter urging the Tunku to call 
off a goodwill visit. The letter also accused 
the Alliance government of working ” for 
the benefit of about 10 per cent of the 
poptriation (viz, the feudalist and com- 
pradore and bureaucratic capitalists).” At 
a ” goodwill ” tea party next day, the 
Tunku threatened to ban the Partai 
Rakyat. He claimed that “ the last elec¬ 
tions resulted in chaos . . . because oppo¬ 
sition parties criticised Malay rights and 
brought up other sensitive issues.” But in 
fact the continued absence of a political 
dialogue only increases ill-will and 
unity. The only people not appointed to 
the goodwill committee, according to 
Radio Malaysia, are the politicians... 

The national consultative council, com¬ 
prising 67 members drawn from politics, 
the professions, civil servants and religiou.s 
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bo 4 ieiSr u intended to let guidelines for 
tntc^«niii(;;Ull co-operation Rnd iioicilll intc- 
It met with a great fanfare at 
the of Januai^, listened to a rousing 
speech from the Tunku, deliberated for 
tw^ dAy$ and then adjourned until 
Ma^reh. The Partai Rakyat, the Demo- 
exatic Action party and the Labour party 
all boycotted the meeting. The govern¬ 
ment seemed to have no clear idea what it 
wanted to get out of the conference ; it 
also seemed afraid that the council might 
put forward views that were unacceptaQe. 

Last year's riots left a legacy of bitter- 
ness that mere expressions of goodwill 
cannot alleviate. The new work permit 
regu'ktrions and the doubt cast on the 
validity of citizenship certificates issued 
to non-Malays have increased the tensifui. 
Between 1957 and 1962 thousands of 
citizenship p^ers were issued by the 
Registration Department even to those 
applicants whose claim was open to doubt. 
Although it was never suggested or 
intended that non-Malays should be 
thrown out of the country, the jobs of 
some 250,000 permit-holders remain in 
jeopardy. Many of these are Indians 
working on tea and rubber plantations; if 
they went, there would be considerable 
economic dislocation. More than 150,000 
people — mostiv Malays — are now 
unemployed; hut most of the jobs done 
by Indians, and by the 30,000 or so 
Indonesians working in the timber 
industry' and oil-palm estates in Sabah, 
are not jobs that Malays want to do. 
The government has thus been forced to 
back down and renew pennits which had 
been marked “ non-renewable.” This only 
tnade the Malavs more cvnical. 


Ethiopia 

Low growls from 
Addis 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
It is not surprising that Mr William 
Rogers, the American Secretary of State, 
chose to start his current tour of black 
Africa in Ethiopia. It is Africa’s oldest 
independent state; its capital is the seat 
of the Organisation of African Unity, the 
UN Economic Commission for Africa, 
and the African International Labour 
Organisation; and its Emperor Haile 
Selassie is the grand bid man of African 
politics. No other African country holds 
a similar .position in international affairs. 
Yet Ethiopia’s poverty is almost without 
parallel even in this poverty-stricken 
continent: gross national product per 
head was only £21 in 1966. 

But poverty alone does not explain the 
atmosphere of uncertainty that pervades 
Addis'Ababa. Indeed, this atmosphere is 
largely created by one of the most 
privileged classes of Ethiopian.s—the 
students. “ There will be a reyolution in 
Ethiopia. It is only a matter of time ” : 
this is w-hat you will be told by any 
student from the university at Addis 



The old lion*s eubs aro prowling 


Ababa. They are on strike at the moment, 
as they have been intermittently for the 
past two or three years. So too have their 
colleagues throughout the country, 
though all secondary school children in 
Addis itself returned to work on 
February loth. But the trouble will not 
cease, for though the authorities may 
make some minor concessions the 
government will not accede to the 
students’ fundamental demand, which is 
for a change of government itself. 

Student talk of revolution may be less 
idle in Ethiopia than in many countries. 
Not that they themselves are likely to 
bring it a'bout, except indirectly: they 
have no popular backing whatsoever, 
even their overtures to the almost 
insignificant trade union movement 
having l>een rejected. But Ethiopia con¬ 
forms to the classical pre-revolutionary 
situation : it is a medievally feudal state, 
ruled by an autocratic emperor, most of 
whose subjects are landless peasants 
living in abject poverty. Revolution is a 
distinct possibility; but if it comes it will 
come through the army, the largest in 
black Africa except for Nigeria. 

A coup would he quite in keeping with 
FLlhiopia’.s hi.stor\\ Of the attempted coups 
the most nearly successful was in i960, 
when the palace guard revolted during the 
emperor’s absence in South America; the 
most recent was at the end of last year, 
when Dejazrnatch Takele, a celebrated old 
patriot, organised a revolt of junior 
officers. 

Why should Haile Selassie, so revered 
outside his country, be so unpopular at 
home ? That he is a great man is not 
denied by even his sternest critics ; but 
his achievement, they say, is to have 
led Ethiopia out of the 13th and into 
the 14th century. It is indeed a medieval 
country. Its only economic asset is the 
relative richness of the soil, but the 
system of land tenure makes progress 
almost impossible: 90 per Cent of tbe 


cultivable land is owned by the emperor, 
the feudal lords and the Coptic churchy 
in roughly equal proportions. A minister 
for land reform was appointed three 
years ago, but his efforts were blocked 
by his conservative colleagues and his 
.succes.sor is going very slowly. 

Both the church and the army put a 
sharp brake on the country’s develop¬ 
ment. The Ethiopian Christian church 
exercises unusually large influence, both 
through its wealth and through its role 
as a substitute for a political party (of 
which there are none) ; r^rettably, this 
influence tends to be profoundly 
conservative. At the same time the army 
and navv and air force, together take 
an absurdly large proportion of the 
nation’s budget; some estimates put it 
at over 50 per cent. 

Some of the cost is admittedly 
defrayed by the United States, which 
not only trains and supplies Ethiopia*.^ 
army but maintains a large base at 
Asmara in Eritrea. As a result there is 
considefable anti-American feeling, most 
of which is taken out on Peace Corps 
people who, until recently, were much in 
evidence. Their popularity has waned to 
such an extent that in the past three 
months many have gone home, while 
others have not been replaced, probably 
thus cutting their numbers by more than 
half. If they all go, the secondary school 
system may well collap.se altogether. 

Tribalism, too, plays its part, not least 
among the students. It is curious that it 
should be so, for one would expect the 
educated to be the most detribalised, but 
probably as many colleges and schools 
(including even the British Wingate 
.school) have been closed through tribal 
conflict as through anything else. The 
main division is between the Eritreans 
of the north and the dominant Amhara. 

The Eritreans, who both by having 
access to the sea and through being most 
completely colonised by the Italians tend 
to be more sophisticated than the others, 
are in militant mood. They have only 
been in full union witii the rest of 
Ethiopia since 1962, and now many want 
their status changed. The activists, in the 
shape of the Eritrean Liberation Front, 
have taken to arms, though their 
guerrilla campaign has been quiet in 
recent months. However, independence 
for Eritrea does not appear possible at 
the moment, though the liberation 
movement represents a large thorn in the 
emperor’s flesh. I'he Eritreans’ restive¬ 
ness ensures continued discrimination 
against them, since they cannot be 
trusted in positions of authority; one 
result of this is that the navy is now 
very largely manned by recruits who have 
never before seen the sea. 

If Ethiopia, then, is to emerge from 
the Middle Ages, something amounting 
to a revolution will have to take place. 
At the moment there is too much in 
common between the goyernxnent and 
the imperial lions, who pass the day 
lying on their backs with their paws in 
the air. 
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Hie extra percentage 

hconwigtoiis. 


If during the 1970’s your 
company is thinking of expanding 
in a development area we invite 
YOU to think very seriously about 
, Northern Ireland. 

About the unique combina¬ 
tion of advantages we offer for a 
, company on the move. 

For example, locate here and 
! you can get miifimum outright 
grants of 45^^ ,, for new plant, 

' machinery,andbuildings,andmore 
where reasonable emptoyment is 
I created in relation to total 
' capital outlay. 

I We provide grants towards 
; transfer of machinery, initial 
i operating costs, and labour train- 
I ing expenses, too. 
i Inno other development area 
! is the percentage you will be called 
an to subscribe so low. 

In Northern Ireland you’ll 
find factories already built and 


I ready to move into, with road¬ 
ways, water,sewer,gas,electric and 
telephone facilities connected. 

And with the rents as low as is.6d. 
to 5s. od. per square foot per annum 
according to size and locality. 

You-llfindanabundantlabour 
supply. Now no place in Northern 
Ireland is more than 25 miles from 
a training centre. In fact, the 

in Northern Ireland is actually 
about ten times greater than that 
in Great Britain. This means you 
are assured of practical help to 
j get the sort of skilled labour 
f you need, even before you open 
I your factory. 

Supponing facilities and 
; amenities are here. Qodd hotels 
; and housing, a modern airport, 

' accommodation for private air- 
I planes, excellent motorways, ports 
I and shopping centres. 


Some of the finest.inter- 
national companies are here now. 
AEG-Olynmia, Courtaulds, 

Du Pont, ICI, Michelin, 
Monsanto, to name but six. 

Education, recreation and 
cultural opportunities arc here. 
Northern Ireland is proud of its 
modem schools, colleges, hos¬ 
pitals. And its beautiful beaches, 
uncrowded golf courses, and 
clean, green countryside make for 
relaxing living. 

Everything an expanding 
company needs is in Northern 
Ireland, including grants with an 
extra percentage in its favour. 

Why not find out more ? 

Write for free booklet to: 
The Northern Ireland Ministry of 
Commerce, 21 Linenhall Street, 
Belfast BTi SB Y. T cl: 0232 34488; 
or 11 Berkeley Street, London, Wi. 
Tel; 01-493 0601/6. 


Northernllrelaiid 

levelopment area can offer so much. Hi 


No other development 
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The Philippines _ 

Too good to be true 

FROM A MANILA CORRESPONDENT 

President Marcos has bowed to his student 
relbek once a^in. Last week he 
reshuffled his cabinet, cutting it from 30 to 
14 and appointing seven new younger 
members who would be “ more respon¬ 
sive to the clamour for change.” He also 
attempted to prevent further protest dem¬ 
onstrations by sacking the police chief, 
Brigadier-General Raval, who antago¬ 
nised students during last month’s riots. 
But the demonstrations have not stopped ; 
on Wednesday an anti-government rally 
ended by a'.tacking the American embassy. 

The president has become a victim 
of his own policy of overkill. His 
2-million-VDtc majority at last November’s 
election should have set him up as the 
most. popular Philippine president in 
history and for a long time to come. 
But instead its very size—double that 
(jf the legendary Magsaysay—has caused 
such a vehement public reaction that he 
is being made to seem and .sound as 
though he had got there by coup d’etat. 

Malacanang Palace, the president’s 
official home for four years, is .being 
defended by special army and police 
units and barricaded with new earth¬ 
works which aides call “ landscaping,” 
No emergency or martial law has been 
declared, but soldiers patrol the streets, 
breaking up knots of students. Charges of 
jjolice brutality and “ goonmanship ” are 
now daily headlines in a vigorous press 
which was almost whollj^ pro-Marcos until 
tfie election returns were known in Nov¬ 
ember. 'The picture which then emerged 
showed the two-party congressional sys¬ 
tem a shambles. The president’s party, the 
Nationalists, had captured 90 out of 
the no lower hou.se seats and onlv one 


Liberal from a slate of eight had managed 
to limp into the ^nate giving President 
Marcos 19 out of 24 seats in the upper 
house. Key judicial and executive jobs 
were also given to Marcos loyalists. 

I'he students were the first to* voice 
the fear that tliis imbalance in executive 
and legislature would give the president 
so much untranimeUed power that he 
might, as Caesar did, “disjoin remorse 
from power.” The press swiftly caught 
the public mood and accused the Marcos 
forces of having “outbought and out¬ 
gunned ” the opposition. The result, the 
newspapers claimed, was the* elimination 
of almost all the constitutional restraints 
on abuses of power. 

After the riots three weeks ago, the 
students demanded and received assu¬ 
rances from the president that he would 
not swamp the forthcoming convention 
to reform the constitution. In a face-to- 
face encounter they also made him vow 
not to suppress democratic liberties of 
a.ssembly and protest. Whatever these 
assurances are worth, it has been a famous 
victory for the students. Encouraged by 
thi.s early capitulation, they are now 
demanding that Mr Marcos should set 
about remedying the countr\'’s chronic ail¬ 
ments—administrative corruption, thug¬ 
gery and sharp disparities of wealth. 
The current series of rallies is intended 
to assert these demands. 

President Marcos already reacts like a 
besieged king, lamenting the way his 
triumph has turned to .sawdust and hurl¬ 
ing the pathetically familiar charges that 
students are dupes of communist agitprop. 
To he sure, there are comnmnists trying 
to deflect the tide of popular alarm and 
disenchantment into well rutted maoist 
channels. But the notable feature of the 
student revolt is that its aims are refomiist. 
Its framework is presidential democracy 
and its leadership is inspired not by Chair¬ 
man Mao but by the radical wing of the 
Society of Je.sus. 



C^e against two 
maans ratraat 


FROM OUR SAIGON CORRE^OMOENT 


The communist offensive in Laos to rt^ap- 
ture the Plain of Jars has begun. Part 'of 
Route 7, the main artery from North Viet¬ 
nam to the plain, is under communist 
control, and the l^otiah goverti'ni^nt :has 
r^K)rtedlv pulled out heavy iiiilitiity 
equipment fron» e.\posed positions. 

The North Vietnamese and the Pathet 


I^os outnumber the government forces, 
consisting of General Vang Pao’s guerrillas, 
by two to one—^^some 13,000 ip 7,iKi(L The 
latter are not trained to meet a conven¬ 


tional attack. I'hey are therefore being 
withdrawn, so that air attacks from 
American planes based in Thailand and 
on carriers in the Tonkin Gulf can make 


a tommunist advance as bloody as pos- 
.sible. Air attacks are the government's 
chief w^eapon, though tliey cannot by 
themselves hold up a rornnmnist ground 
offensive. Reconnaissance, bombing and 
strafing are made more difficult at this 
time of year by the smoke haze wliich 
haiig.s over the j>lain at around 1,000 feet 
and is caused by the cutting and burning 
of trees on the mountainsides by the 
Monlagnard fanners. 

By midweek the government was still 
holding the airfield and town of Xieng 
Khouangville, the mo.st important place on 
the Plain of Jars. If the plain should be 
lost to the communists, they could 
theoretically threaten a number of places 
v\'hose loss would be very serious, such 
as Long Cheng, (General Vang Pao’s Iiead- 
quarters and a centre for American 
military advisers. 

But the North Vietname.se have Jong 
found it hard to maintain an offensive, 


largely because of supply problems. Nor 
is there any proof that they have made 
the political decision to run the risks of 
overrunning the Plain of Jars and pressing 
on to further targets. So far as is knowrn, 
the North Viettiame.se are not trying to 
overthrow the government in Vientiane 
by force. They just want to keep it on the 
defensive. 


Peru and Bolivia 

Those without 
beards 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 

The revolution of la gtnU sin barba 
('* those without beards ••) is making 
quiet headway in Peru and, to a lesser 
extent, in Bolivia. It is as puzzling for 
Fidel Castro, who now finds uncertain 
allies among those who killed Che 
Guevara, as for forei^ investors who 
have had to revise their ideas about the 
conservatism of military regimes. 

Peru’s Oneral Velasco and Bolivia’s 
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General Ovando arc proving again that 
caudilk>s do not have to be consenjatives. 
'Hieir rise to power was traditional : 
both officers capped their apprentices»hip 
as grey eminence to a civilian cabinet by 
sending tanks to surround the presidential 
palace. But they are soldiers of a ;new 
kind. Neither belong to the land-owning 
elite. They are middle-class sons who 
joined the army when it was starting to 
turn out technocrats. They were schooled 
in their countries’ new-stylc military 
academies to think of the army not as 
the champion of the status quo, but as 
a kind of intelligentsia in uniform. 

So when President Velasco announces 
a radical programme of land reform, 
calling for the break-up of the big 
Peruvian estates and the granting erf 
300,000 new titles, he is guided by the 
concept of the army as an agent of social 
change. Change, that is, with order. 
Velasco, the president, is the same man 
who campaigned successfully against 
guerrilla revolt in eastern Peru a few 
years ago. Today he has sympathy 
neither with peasants who interpret the 
new agrarian laws as a licence to take 
what they like from the haciendas, nor 
with audible political opponents. His 
Decentfber decrees muzzled the press 
and tamed the judiciary. For President 
Velasco, the right to eat ranks above the 
right to speak. 

Probably President Ovando would • 
reverse the priorities. Bolivia has differ¬ 
ent problems, and the difference is that 
between a country that has already 
experienced a violent social revolution 
(in 1952, but later much toned down) and 
a country that has experienced no social 
revolution at all. While President Velasco 
is trying, .by orderly means, to achieve a 
more equal society, President Ovando is 
trying to give the impression that the 
Bolivian revolution is still alive. But while 
Velasco seems to be finiily in control in 
Peru, Ovando in Bolivia may find he has 
started something he cannot stop. 

At,.,the head of a mainly civilian 
cabinet containing several marxists, 
President Ovando, who is generally con¬ 
sidered responsible for Guevara's death, 
seems a little uneasy. His attempts to 
eliminate possible left-wing challengers 
may be offset by the repeal of the stiff 
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security laws and of decrees restrictixig 
student politics. More voices will now 
be heard in Bolivia, but not all will 
sound tuneful to the president. He is 
being urged to raise miners’ wages to the 
uneconomic levels attained in the first 
year after the revolution. Although he 
has promised wage revision, he is 
obstructed by economic logic. 

The internal character of Velasco’s and 
Ovando’s regimes—the one repressive but 
reformist, the other more outspoken but 
less active—has excited less attention 
than their buccaneering exploits among 
foreign investments. These mirrored the 
militant nationalism of the regimes and 
the familiar, but mounting, anti- 
Americanism of their people. It all began 
when President Velasco showed how a 
South American government can take 
over major American investments and 
get away with it. 

When he nationalised the American- 
owned International Petroleum Company 
late in 1968, observers forecast that 
Washington would apply devastating 
economic sanctions under the terms of 
the Hickenloopcr Amendment, which 
decrees that America should cut off aid 
to a country that nationalises American 
property without paying fair compensa¬ 
tion. Tlxey ako forecast that other 
foreign investors would pull out over¬ 
night. They were wrong on both counts. 
The State Department dodged confron¬ 
tation by letting the oil dispute get lost 
in byzantine discussion. Trade agre^ents 
with the communist world helped Peru to 
withstand the investment freeze. This 
finally thawed around Christmas time 
when the Southern Peru Mining Com¬ 
pany contracted to spend $350 
million on terms exceedingly favourable 
to the Peruvian government. 

General Ovando was inspired to mimic 
the whole Peruvian performance. Like 
Velasco, he timed last September’s coup, 
when he seized power, to head off 
impending elections. He used the same 
siren-call of anti-imperialism ” to rally 
falangists, nationalists and left-wingers. 
And like President Velasco he used an 
isolated act of expropriation to prove his 
radicalism to old enemies. He began by 
denying that he wanted to take over the 
American-owned Bolivian Gulf Oil 
Company. Perhaps he meant it. But 
he was pushed by ^noipic nationalists 
in his cabinet, and in less than a month 
the company had been emnoprsated. This 
move seemed even ri» 4 er than the 
Peruvian expropriation. For how could 
penniless, landlocked Bolivia afford to 
tangle with a major American company ? 
Yet nobody, has done much to defend the 
corpoiation against the caudillo. 

Other companies have carried on 
business as usual. Philip Morris is 
happily building a new cigarette factory 
in Lima. The World Bank is honouring 
its commitment to supply finance 

for the pipeline that will pump gas from 
south-east Bolivia to Argentiiia. And in 
Bolivia there was not even much talk 
of the Hickenlooper Amendment. 

The expropriations of American com¬ 
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panies, and the subsequent negotiations 
with Soviet Union and its aUiies, have 
been tolerated for two reasems. First, 
because it has become abundantly dosr 
that Velasco’s and Ovando’s expeiiments 
with nationalisation are hot part of an 
impossible attempt to do away altogther 
with foreign capital. Second, because 
each leader may represent a viable 
indiigenous alternative to the revolutionary 
movements of the left. And they will be 
strong men in the eyes of their own 
people only if they seem able to hold their 
own in a dispute with Washington. 

Gas 


Right 


Paris, Chicago, Londonderry, Belfast and 
other cities all bear the same witness : GS, 
though less toxic than other tear gases, is 
unpleasantly effective. Heavy concentra¬ 
tions of it, kept up for a long time in 
enclosed surroundings, can kill. So can 
ordinary smoke. In fact, as used in war 
and riots, GS is one of the mildest weapons 
available. It temporarily incapacitates, 
but docs not permanently disable—as the 
doctors’ report in Ulster made plain. Very 
many countries want to retain it for riot 
control but then, illogically, wish to ban 
its use in warfare. The British and Ameri¬ 
can governments do not wish to do so. 
Britain has now said that it does not con¬ 
sider GS, which it defines as a smoke and 
not as a gas, to be covered by the Geneva 
protocol banning the use of gases in war. 

Those who fought for this decision in 
the British cabinet are right. It is not 
merely that since the original protocol in 
1925 the nature of tear gas itself has 
changed. So has the nature of warfare. 
Often modern war, in which it is practic¬ 
ally impossible to distinguish the civilian 
from the soldier, takes on more the form 
of a police action than of formal combat. 
When a group of men, who may or may 
not include civilians, have to be brought 
out of a building or a bunker, which is 
the more humane: to toss in GS grenades 
which will bring them, sobbing and cough¬ 
ing, out into the <^en or to toss in hand 
grenades which will kill them or lacerate 
them quite possibly for life ? The answer 
is obvious. 

The use of any weapon can get out of 
control—^but just as much in police 
actions as in war. It is impossible to claim 
that what k ri^ht for l^ndonderry (or 
any other riot) is wrong for Vietnam (or 
any othOr war). And there rs no reason 
to believe that the use of GS will sj^ in 
motion an escalation to the use of killing 
gases. The fact is that the word gas is 
so charged with emotion, and has been 
ever since 1915, that it misleads people. 
The word covers an ^rmops rai^e of 
things, some of which are truly abonrinEule 
while others arc considerably more 
humane than “conventional” weapons 
like bullets and shells. It would be 
wrong to forgo the relative mercy of the 
latter because of our dislike of the former. 
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His name: Associated Engineering. 

And although he’s only 22 years old, he’s 
big for his age. 

Approaching £90 million to be exact, and 
still growing. 

Born in 1947 the family now includes some 
famous names (check the list below for old 
friends) that have grown up with the aero, auto¬ 
motive and engineering industries. 

Today, Associated Engineering is the 
largest producer of precision engine components 
in the world. 

Although you may not i^alise it, you meet 
his work practically every day of your life. 

In trains, planes, cars, boats, trucks, 


tractors and rockets. 

In fact if it moves, Associated Engineering 
probably helps it move. 

His work affects your life in other 
ways, for practically everything you use from your 
electric shaver to your ball point pen could 
incorporate Associated Engineering components, 
or could have been made by machines using their 
components. 

You name it, he’s helped to make it. 

This IS quite a heavy responsibility for a 
young giant to bear, so he spends over £ 1' million 
a year on a massive research and development 
programme just to see how else he can improve and 
expand the part he plays in people’s lives. 


The Associated Engineering giant likes 
to travel, for he has relatives in 23 countries 
throughout the world. 

And on top of that he exports over 50% of 
his UK output either directly or indirectly. 

The only trouble is that this young giant 
is so big and has so many different interests, it’s 
not always easy to recognise him. 

Hut one thing is certain. 

You couldn’t get very far without him, so 
remember his name. 
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AU of tfwSwE/turities haw been sM. This announcement appears as amatticrof record, 

u. s. $20,000,000 

Masscy-Fcrgiison Nederland N. V. 

9 % Guaranteed Sinking Fund Debentures due January 15» 1982 

Unconditiovially Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal, 

Premium, if any. Interest and Sinking Fund by 

Massey ^Ferguson Limited 

The Underwriters of this issue included: 

Lehnuui Brothers 

Buiea Naziomie del Lavoro 

Dresdner Bank 

Aktl«nf«MlUehafk 

Hill Samuel & Co. 

Limitad 

Lamrd Freres & Co. 


Ahame Buk Nederiind N.V. 
Basca Coanwrdaic llatana S.p.A. 


American Eipreii Securities S.A. AmsIerdam-RoUerdam Bank N.V. 
Banco di Roma S.p.A. Bankers Trust international BanI 


Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 


Andresens Bank A.S. 


BakanittOverseuBank 

Limited 

Bank Mcest Hope NV 


Banca Commcrdaie llatana S.p.A. Banco di Roma S.p.A. Bankers Trust International Bank fiir Gemeinwirtschafl Bank Mces t Hope NV 

Limited Aktlenieullacluirt 

Bankkaus Friedikh Simon K.GaA Bankhaus I.D. Herstalt K.G.a.A. Banyie de Brmclles S.A. Banque Europtane d*Onlre*Mer iX 

Basque Cdndrale du Luxembourg S.A. Banque Internationale A Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Basque Lmiis-Drepfas R Ge. S jL 
BanqneNationaledeParis BanquedeNeuflixe,Schlumberger, Mallei Banque de Paris et del Pays-Bas Blnque Rothsdiihl Banque de Sues el dePUniondes Mines 
Basque dc rUnion Eurqptone Induslridle el Financiere S.A. Banque de PUnion Pariiieiuie C.F.C.B. Banque Worms R Go. Baring Brothen R Co., 

Limited 

H. Albert De Bary R Co. N.V. Bayeriscbe Hypotiieken-und Wechsel-Bank Bayerische Vereinsbank Job. Berenberg, Gossler R Co. Berber Bank 

Alitl«nv«MllMltert 

BaiitfHiiddi-Geidichifl Gmuur Bdn & Co. A/S Briiickiuin, Wirtz ft Co. BvUnrdiftCo. CizcMTcftCo. Chnlinii Book of Krodthiw 
CowMnbink Conpofnie Lncnbourieoiie de Banque S.A. Crftdil Coanercial de France Cradil ft Denkpoml Corponliou SJL 

AktlaMfStellookAft 

CridR Industrie! d’Alsace et de Lorraine S.A. Credit Lyonnais Gedit du Nord Gedil Suisse (bhamas) Credito llatano Den Danike Undmandibank A.S. 

Llmlt^ 

The Debec Banking Corporation Deutsche Bank Deutsche Girozentrale-Deulsche Kommunalbank Dewuy, Corivriendt Intemational S.A. 

LImllad Aktioniooollockaft 

Euramerica Finauziaria Internazionale S.p.A. Finacor Frankfurter Bank Antony Gibbs R Sons Gntzwiller Bungener Secnritiei Hambm Bttk 

LImllad Limited Limited 

HI Samnel R Co. O.H.G. HoUambche Bank-Unie N.V. Kitcal R Aitken Kj#benhavns Handelsbank A5. Kredielbank N.V. Kredietbank SX 
Kuhn, Loeb R Co. International Labouchere R Co. N.V. F. van Lanschot Lazard Brothers R Co.« LazardFrRresRGe. Liherl Peterbroeck SMUfilies SjL 


Credit R Devdopment Corporation SJL 


Dewuy, Corivriendt Internalioiial SJL 


HiB Samnel R Co. O.H.G. HoUambche Bank-Unie N.V. Kitcal R Aitken Kj#benhavns Handelsbank kS, 


Merck, Finck R Co. 


Manufacturers Hanover Merck, Finck R Co. Samuel Montagu R Co. Morgu R Ge Internptional S.A. Morgan GrenfcB R Co. 

Llmltad LImktwl Limited 

National and Grindhys Buk Nederiandsche Middenitud Bank N.V. Du norske Geditbuk SaLOppenheimjr.RGe. Oyeu R Vu Eeghu N.V. 

LImllad 

FrimkmkeoiKjAtulunAj. N. M. Boduduld ft Son Rowe&niuiM J.Heii]r Schroder Win ft Co. Skardhamla Boihia SodM Gtuftnk 

Umite. 

SodftlftCAuinkdeBiiiqiwSJL Slockholiitt Ensldlda Bank S(raiise,TorilMdlftCo. Svtnika HauddibaukeB S«itiBaakCot|aialioa(OTaiOM| 
CdTridnu UfiteclUodoB) VereiMbiduiHiakvi S.G.Warhiir(ftCo. WeildfrtidieLidcibukGiromIrale WeilUedid“'widle,WoldftCo. 

LliiUtad Ltaill*. Akll...M.llMluift LInlU. 

EiotanDilou,UiioBSecurifinftCo. The Fim Boitai Corporalioi Goidaia, Sachs ft Co. Lacb,BhoadisftCs. Merrill LyackPiercOiFaiMr ft Sdk 

Sacurltlaa Undarn^tar Limi ted 

Smilhp Barney R Co. WcrtheimRCo. Wood, Gundy R Co., Inc. ParibuCoi|omlNn BncheRCo. ArnholdandS.BIeichroedor,lac. 
InerSecnritiesCorporatiu Boar.StoaruRCo. EstahrookRCo. ModolRolandRCo.pInc. NowYorkHansutklnterutionalLtd. SwnsAmericuCorpoialiu 
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THE WORLD 


American Surv^ 


The new Nixon era for 
international relations 

Washington, DC 


Mr Nixon calls it the Nixon doctrine now 
and he went personally 'before the assem¬ 
bled press to unveil it, labelling it the 
most comprehensive statement on foreign 
policy ever made ” by an American Presi¬ 
dent. In form the document, “ United 
States Foreign Policy for the 1970s,'’ is a 
new departure, the first of an annual 
series of presidential reports to Congress 
on foreign policy. I'he President, and the 
other officials who continued briefing the 
press in the White House after he left, 
went out of their way to stress their belief 
that it is new in substance as well. “ A 
watershed,'’ Mr Nixon called the report, 
and it describes itself as “ this Administra¬ 
tion’s statement of a new approach to 
foreign policy, to match a new era of 
international relations.” 

What is it that is new, beyond the fact 
that there is a new report ? Well, to begin 
with, times have changed. As the report 
puts it at one point, “ the postwar period 
in international relations has ended ” or, 
as one of the officials put it, in dumping 
overboard the “ assured destruction ” 
theory of nuclear deterrence, this Adminis¬ 
tration was not attempting to judge the 
Administrations of the 1960s for decisions 
which were taken before intercontinental 
missiles were made accurate and before 
Mirvs (multiple independently-targeted re¬ 
entry vehicles) existed. I'he same point is 
made in a number of contexts. The , over¬ 
whelming nuclear superiority of the 
United States is gone. Western Europe 
and Japan have grown rich. The new 
nations have gain^ more independence 
and the expectation that they would be¬ 
come simply a battleground of cold w^ 
rivalry and fertile ground for communist 
penetrarion ” has riot been borne out. As a 
military antagonist the Soviet Union has 
grown more formidable, but it no longer 
leads a unified block and where it has 
used force since the war it has been only 
against communist countries. 

In retrospect, Mr Nixon’s men see the 
postwar period as one in which the 
wealth, power and eneigies of the United 
States were absorbed in coping: \^th a 
cycle current ,crms whose origins 
1^ in die war ite^ or ia the emeigeym 
of the new nations which followed close 
upon it. Tliis is the role the Administra¬ 


tion wants to get away from, in favour of 
one that would be less busy and more con- 
tinuou.s, devoted to building ** a structure 
of international relationships which in¬ 
hibits or removes the causes of war.” 

And indeed, who would not? But there 
is a problem of how to go about it and in 
the approach to this the voice of Mr 
Nixon and the hand of his assistant for 
national security affairs, Mr Henry 
Kissinger, are plainly heard and .seen. Pro¬ 
cedural order and intellectual rigour enjoy 
an unaccustomed deference in the White 
House these days. There is even a chapter 
in the report devoted to how the National 
Security Council has been re-established 
as “ the principal forum for presidential 
consideration off foreign policy issues,” 
and how it is intended to work*. In effect 
the chapter says that Mr Nixon may have 
to cope with pressing matters from day 
to day, but that he still wants to know 
where he is going. Thus he has given the 
council the mandate “ to eJarify our view 
of where we want to be in the next three 
10 five years.” He even wants the “ long 
term objectives” addressed first and the 
** specific operational issues ” second and 
gives two examples of what he means. 

* It is composed by law of the President, the 
Vice President, the Secretaries of State and 
Defence and the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness. 


I'he first is that the recent decisions on 
nuclear weapon.? programmes, and the 
definition of policy for the strategic arms 
limitation (Salt) talks, were preceded by 
an examination of ” the basic que.stions 
of the rationale and doctrine of our strate¬ 
gic posture.” The second is that, faced 
with the Japanese demand for the return 
of Okinawa, the members of the council 
considered hrst the future of American 
policy in the Far East and the importance 
to it of friendly Japanese relations. Only 
then did they get down to what to do 
about Okinawa. Tliese are not casual 
chats but formal interdepartmental 
studies: for Mr Nixon, procedures have 
to be visible. He believes, and he may be 
right, that the method made it more 
probable tliat the council would decide, 
as it did, to do the sensible thing. 

Decisive, according to the President’s 
report, was the consideration that 
” Japan’s partnership with us will be a 
key to the success of the Nixon doctrine 
in Asia.” The doctrine itself leaves 
unchanged the probability that the United 
States would go to war if an ally, or ”a 
nation 'riiose survival we considered vital 
to our security,” were directly attacked by 
a nuclear power (that is, by the Soviet 
Union or China). What the doctrine says 
is that small Asian powers must look to 
their own efforts for their defence against 
other small Asian powers, or against 
rebellions, and that the United States will 
judge for itself in each case whether and 
how it should help. 

In Vietnam Mr Nixon ha.s not had the 
chance to make such a judgment, but 
the experience bought there has, of 
course, made its mark. ” We are not 
claiming that we are over the hump,” 
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iitaid an official about the policy on which 
Mr Nixon*s ability to go*on withdrawing 
troops Will depend after a certain |Jbint, 
the policy of “ Vietnamising ” the war. Mr 
Laird, the Secretary of Defence, came 
back last weekend fit)m a visit of inspec¬ 
tion speaking of “ good progress/’ but 
h( also uttered a warning of “ sf)rne set¬ 
backs ” to come. Mr Nixon’s report des¬ 
cribes another .study that is in progres.s, 
aimed at finding <mt how deep and how 
durable the apparent progress is—in 
efTect, how reliable and efficient the Viet¬ 
namese forces are becoming and whether 
the people who have ostensibly been 
“ pacified ” have really been won over. 

“ We remain involved in Asia,” says 
the President and he explains the Nixon 
doctrine as meaning a defence policy in 
Asia that will make the best use of 
cx)mmon resources, but also one that 
America can best sustain in the hmg run. 
When the -same doctrine comes to be 
apf)lied to Eurt)pe it looks rather 
different: to tell the European powers 
that they must be jirepared to defend 
them.selves in .small wars, or put down 
their own rebellions, would not mean very 
much. ” History has taught us that if 
cri.scs arise in Europe, the world at large 
cannot long expect to remain unaffected.” 
Thus he does nc't waste time in attempts 
to visualise a war in Europe which the 
United States might judge (as in Asia it 
quite po.s.sibly could) to be none of its 
business: “ we can no more disengage 
from Eurof)e than from Ala.ska.” 

For all the proper genuflections that 
are made in the direction of consultation 
with the European allies, disagreements 
openly faced, candid exchanges of views, 
“ a more balanced a.ssociation and a more 
genuine partnership,” the European 
analysis really turns on communist 
strength, communist intentions, the pos¬ 
sible military behaviour of the Warsaw 
pact powers and whether tlie Soviet 
Union does or does not cherish hopes of 
changing the strategic nuclear balance in 
its own favour. The report talks of an 
era of negotiation in Europe, but with a 
marked absence of illusion about the 
difficulties. A workable system of securitv 
embracing all Europe will require some 
changes in the attitude of Russia : 

A willingness to normalise its own relations 
with eastern Europe, to recover from its 
anachronistic fear of Germany and to recog¬ 
nise that its own security and the stability of 
central Europe can best be served by a 
stnicture of reconciliation. 

There is a not dissimilar note in the 
section oq the Middle East, where the 
Soviet Union shows signs of seeking a 
position '* whidi would ma)ce great power 
riva'lry more likely.” 

Thus at the end of almost every road 
stands the problem of negotiation with 
the Soviet Union: what agreement is 
attainable ? How can it best reached ? 
Mr Nixon,describes how, in preparing for 
the Salt talks, he decided on a oiece-'by- 
piece examination of all possible agree¬ 
ments to limit strategic arms, comparing 
each with the others but also with the 
situation .^.^most likely to prevail in 
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the absence of an agreement—^what the 
specialists in this arcane field have been 
calling the “building block” approach. 

The background against which it was 
done is somewhat sombre. Soviet deploy- 
me:it of intercontinental missiles is in full 
swing, while American deployment has 
levelled off. A table indicates that the 
Russians’ intercontinental ballistic missile 
strength at the end of this year will be 
1,290 compared with an American 
strength of 1,054. These are land-based 
missiles and extra concern is caused by 
the increases in size and improvements in 
accuracy of the Russian ones. The build¬ 
up, in short, “ raises serious questions 
about where they are headed and the 
potential threats we and our allies face.” 
In this situation the Salt talks become 
rather a practical matter, since in the 
absence of agreements “ another round 
of the arms race ” cannot be far off. 

The sombre side of the new doctrine 
lies in the train of thought set in motion 
by the growth in Soviet missile strength 
and the spectre of a knock-out blow 
against the American land-based missile 
force. With, on this assumption, only a 
submarine-carried force left, the United 
States could not then hit back at the 
Russian missiles but only at the Russian 


Southern victory 


Southern Senators won a great victory 
this week against racial Integration, by 
the re.sounding vote of 56 to 36 . The issue 
was; is it fair to force the southern states 
to educate blacks and whites together 
while letting many northern communities, 
whicli do not, get away scot-free ? Earlier, 
Senator Ribicoff of Connecticut, a 
realistic liberal and President Kennedy’s 
head of the Department of Health, Edu¬ 
cation and Welfare, had dumbfounded his 
colleagues by attacking “ northern hypo¬ 
crisy ” and endorsing a move by Senator 
Sterinis of Mississippi, the skilful architect 
of southern resistance to racial integration. 
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cities. The “assured destruction” theory 
long accepted has it that the ability to 
destroy the Soviet cities is quite sufficient 
to deter an attack. But, in a passage where 
the hand of Mr Kissinger is clearly visible, 
Mr Nixon questions this: 

Should a President, in the event of a nuclear 
attack, be left with the single option of 
ordering the mass destruction of enemy 
civilians, in the face of the certainty that 
it would be followed by the mass slaughter 
of Americans? 

A more cheerful side is the brisk 
approach to how negotiation should be 
attempted and the winding up of the cold 
war pursued. Do not employ negotiations 
as a forum for ideological debate, says 
Mr Nixon. Never mind about persuading 
the other side to give up their beliefs or 
abandon their suspicions: “ Peace does 
not come simply with statesmen’s smiles.” 
The tensions are the product of long 
conflicts of purpose and will not be 
changed by what are patronisingly called 
“ atmospherics.” Communist countries are 
to be treated '(well, “ first and foremost ”) 
as nations pursuing their i/iterests as they 
perceive them and if there are agreements 
they will come from “a realistic accom¬ 
modation of conflicting interests,” piece 
by piece. “ We are prepared,” said the 
briefing official, “ to negotiate seriously.” 


His amendment would apply the penalties 
against racial exclusiveness in the schools 
in exactly the same way to the whole 
country, no matter how the segregation 
arose. 

At present the only kind of segregation 
which has been prohibited is that 
imposed, chiefly in the South, by 
law or official policy (de jure). The 
Supreme Court has not yet ruled on 
de facto segregation, so far mainly in the 
North, which arises from residential 
patterns. Indeed Congress, in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, held that the govern¬ 
ment might not require children to be 
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moved around solely to overcome racial 
unbalance though this is permissible where 
there has been a dual system schools, 
some for blacks, some for whites, as in 
the South. 

Now the Senate, though not yet the 
House of Representatives, has voted to end 
the legal distinction fietween the two kinds 
of segregation. Mr RihicofT thinks that the 
country must, for the moment, abandon 
the will o’ the wisp of integrated schools 
and concentrate on educating Negroes 
where they live. But Mr Stcnnis 
admits frankly that his aim is to take 
the pressure off the South by subjecting 
other white Americans to the threat that 
their own children may soon he educated 
with blacks. Governors of states in the 
deep South have at last reached the end 
of legal delays (however ragged the actual 
integration in their schools), hut only one 
of them, Governor McNair of South 
Carolina, has been honest enough to say 
so publicly. The others, egged on by 
ex-Governor Wallace, are enthusiastically 
following Senator Stennis’s strategy. 

Senator Rihicoff’s blast against northern 
racism was justified ; racial isolation is 
almost as peivasive in northern cities as 
it is in the South, and worse in some. 
But other Senators, as liberal as he is, 
are aghast at his timing, fearing that in 
the short run the effect of his speech 
will he to .set back integration in the 
South without advancing it in the North, 
where living patterns and the sheer size 
of some of the offending cities make the 
problem almost insoluble. 

How great the difficulties can be may 
l)e seen in the case of Los Angeles, hy 
far the biggest non-southern city to be 
found guilty of deliberately perpetuating 
racial segregation in its schools. With 
the best will in the world the educa¬ 
tion authorities would never have found 
it easy to integrate schools in a city which 
covers 711 square miles and where 42 per 
cent of the children l^elong to racial 
minorities. Dc facto and de jure .segrega¬ 
tion seem intertwined, as they are in 
many cities. 

Nevertheless the judge, calling 99 per 
cent of the schools segregated, demanded 
complete integration by ^ptember, 1971. 
The school board o:bjects that the only 
way to satisfy his requirement is to take 
240,000 children every day to other 
schools, at a cost of $20 million a year, 
which the board cannot afford. This may 
be an exaggeration, but mixing up the 
children will be costly and controversial 
Neither the school board, which is appeal¬ 
ing against the decision, nor the Mayor, 
the ineffable Mr Yorty, with his talk of 
the “ explosive ” potentialities of 
" busing,*’ is giving white parents the lead 
needed to bring success. 

Neither is President Nixon. A carefully 
worded statement reflecting his views has 
just upderlined his opposition to “com¬ 
pulsory busing of school-children to 
achieve racial balance” and his dedica¬ 
tion to the neighbourhood school. 
Naturally it would be integrated—^Mr 
Nixon has promised to uphold the 


decisions of the Supreme Court—but he 
does not explain how, if busing is ruled 
out. It should he emphasised that opposi¬ 
tion to busing is not confined to segrega¬ 
tionists or those who wish to woo tl^ir 
votes. The Commissioner of Education, 
Mr Allen, an undoubted liberal, approves 
of sending children to more distant 
schools only if this would improve their 
education. 

But Mr Nixon played to the southern 
gallery in other ways. He endorsed the 
view that all laws should apply equally 
throughout the country. And he put the 
Vice President, whose stands are popular 
in the South, in charge of a cabinet com¬ 
mittee to case southern adjustment to the 
Supreme Court’s demand for integration 
at once. It is not surprising that Mr Leon 
Panetta, the head of the Office for Civil 
Rights at HEW, lias been forced to resign 
from the Administration ; he has been 
Of)enly critical of its policy of tempering 
the wind of change to the South. 


On the level 


For the first time in nearly ten years the 
President’s economic experts are having 
to defend themselves from the charge 
that a recession is in the making. When Dr 
McCracken, the chairman of the Presi¬ 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, 
appeared before Congress’s Joint 
Economic Committee, he had to concede 
that the rate of unemployment, as a 
percentage of the labour force, might 
average 4.3 per cent this year and “ could 
be pushing 5 per cent ” in .some months. 
In January it jumped to 3.9 per cent, one 
of the growing number of signs that the 
Administration has at last succeeded in 
cooling the economy. 

New orders dropped sharply in 
December and indui^triar production has 
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fallen for six consecutive months (though 
the long strike at the General Electric 
Company's plants accounted for nearly a 
third of the decline). Stocks look large 
becau.se .sale.s—^by manufacturers, whole¬ 
salers and retailers—^went down in 
December. People’s incomes are still rising, 
but much more slowly. And a revision of 
the gross national product for the last 
quarter of 1969 shows that it fell, in real 
terms, by more than was first calculated. 
If the gnp recedes again this quarter, 
not unlikely given the downward course 
of motor car output, the United States 
would be in a recession—at least accord¬ 
ing to the rule-of-thumb definition of two 
ron.secutive quarters’ decline in gnp. 

In fact, the decline in the fourth 
quarter of 1969 is microscopic—$8o(^ mil¬ 
lion of a much smaller total at the start of 
constant 1958 prices, at annual rates-- 
compared with a decline of over $2 bil¬ 
lion of a much smaller total at the start of 
the last mini-recession in igfio. Dr 
McCracken, at all events, chose to hint 
that w^hat the Administration was more 
concerned about was irresponsible rises in 
prices and wage rates : “ we intend to 
use whatever instruments the government 
possesses " to ensure tlie right responses 
to changing economic conditions. Mr 
Nixon’s assurance to the Business CJouncil 
only a week or so ago that there would be 
no resumption of Democratic “ jaw- 
Ixming ” means that there will be no 
public confrontations between industry 
and government. But there are quieter 
methi^s. Mr Mayo, the Director of the 
Budget, who testified the next day, also 
warned Congress that the President might 
seek new taxes if its extravagance 
threatened the tiny $1.3 billion surplus in 
the budget for the corning fiscal year. 

Congress, which must approve any new 
taxes, may not take this threat very 
seriously. But the Administration is 
counting upon the central bank to begin 
to ease credit next month, to start the 
economy growing again in the second 
•half of the year. The budget .surplus 
Mr Nixon’s guarantee of fiscal responsi- 
!)ilitv to the central liank's new head, Dr 
Burns, who in Ills turn told Congress that 
it must keep spending on a tight rein if 
it wanted easier credit. 

Rights face to face 


In two court confrontations, both aris¬ 
ing out of protests against the 
establishment by young Americans, 
the right of free speech and the right 
of the government to maintain order 
are meeting head on 

1. Dissent on trial 

After unexpectedly long deliberations, 
lasting more than four days, the 
jury in the Chicago conspiracy trial 
has acquitted all seven defendants on the 
main charge. They are found not guilty of 
conspiring to incite riots at the Democratic 
convention in Chicago in the summer of 
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Consolidated stafcMitei’coi^ 


OECEMBEItai, 1969 

ASSETS 

Cash and due from banks. 91,340,868,016 

Investment securities: 

U.S. Treasury securities.^. 222.425,905 

Obligations of states and political subdivisions. 363,278,559 

Other securities. 11,795,759 

Total Investment securities. 597,500,223 

Trading account securities. 130.361,041 

Loans. 2,828,428,029 

Federsi funds sold and securities purchased under agreements to resell. 58,450,000 

Bank premises and equipment. 94,729,813 

Customers’ acceptances liability. 93,149,375 

Other assets. 87,552,681 

Total Amts.$ 5j31.639,j78 


LMULITIES AND RESERVE 

DopOSitS: 

Dtmand deposits in domestic offices.$2,210,355,781 

Savings deposits in domestic offieos. 775,775,412 

Time deposits in domestic offices. 753,479,998 

Deposits b) foreign offices. 401,175,054 

Total deposits .. 4,140,786,245 

Federal funds purchased and securities sold under agreements to repurchase . . . 336,190,937 

Other liabilities for borrowed money. — 

Bank's acceptances outstanding. 93,986,093 

Mortgages payable. 10,361,225 

Trading account securities sold short .. 127,151,055 

Other liabilities. 14 9,1M ,529 

Total Liabilities. 4,857,642,084 

Reserve for loan losses. 60,376,353 

CAPITAL 

Capital notes. 70,000,000 

Capital stock at stated value. 100,575,625 

Surplus. 100,575,625 

Undivided profits. 41,869,491 

. Total oquity capital. 243,020,741 

Total Capital. 313,020,741 

Total Liabilities, Reserve, and Capital $5,231,039,178 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 

INTERNAJIOHAL DMSION; 

LOS ANGCUS HEADQUARTERS: 600 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO HEADQUARTERS: 405 MONTGOMERY STREH 
LONDON OFFICE; 35-39 MOORGATE, LONDON E.Ci 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: TOKYO, JAPAN; MEXICO 1, OJF., MEXICO; MADRID, SPAIN 
UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK IN BASEL AG: ST. JAKOBSSTRASSE 7,4002 BASEL, SWITZERLAND 
UNION DU CREDIT OE BRUXELLES SA. 57, RUE MONTAGUE AUX HERBK TOTAOERES, BRUSSELS 1, BUGUIM 
UCB INTERNATIONAL: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Incorporated with limited liability In the U.SA. 
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Five of them, however, have been 
convicted, under tl^e 1968 Civil Rights 
Act, o£ crossing state lines in order to 
incite riots. Those found guilty are Mr 
Deilioger, a long-time pacifist, Mr Hayden 
and Mr Davis, founders of Students for 
a Democratic Society, and Mr Hoffman 
and Mr Rubin of the anarchistic Yippies. 
The two who were completely acquitted 
were academic opponents of the war in 
\^ietnam, who had been charged only with 
teaching people how to use an incen¬ 
diary device. 

There are plentiful grounds for appeal 
against the verdicts, quite apart from 
doubts whether the Act itself does not 
infringe the Constitutional right to protest. 
But the accused had condemned them¬ 
selves, in conventional eyes at least, by 
refusing to take the court, and particularly 
the judge, seriously. Judge Hoffman con¬ 
tributed nearly as much to the farcical 
atmosphere and no sooner had the jury 
retired than he surpassed himself, rapping 
out sentences for contempt of court, at 
various points earlier in the proceedings, 
on all the defendants and also on their 
two lawyers, Mr Kunstler and Mr Wein- 
glass. All were committed to gaol for 
periods ranging from two and a half 
months to over four years. 

That was the sentence, for 24 .separate 
“ contemptuous acts,'* on Mr Kunstler, 
the longest ever imposed on a defending 
counsel for misbehaving in court ; the 
usual penalty is a fine. Mr Kunstler and 
Mr Weinglass are being allowed their 
freedom for the present, in order to 
arrange for appeals, and indignant lawyers 
and civil libertarians are rallying to 
their aid from all over the country. It is 
widely held that the contempt .sentences 
will not be upheld, 'both 'because of their 
severity and of the delay in imposing 
them, and for other reasons. 

Between them the accused represented 
all the various factions in the dissenting 
voiith movements and the charge against 
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them was really that they had l)etrayed 
these young idealists by leading them into 
violent protest. But the trial has only 
convinced the young people that in it 
they themselves and their freedom have 
been under attack by “<!>ld America 
which doesn't understan4 us and is afraid 
of us,'* as one student wrote furioudy 
this week. Judge Hoffman made this view 
seem reasonable. 

2. Cops on trial 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

In the United States District Court in San 
Francisco this week 12 deputy sheriffs 
were charged by the federal government 
with having violated the civil rights of a 
num'ber of Californians last May. Indict¬ 
ments which have been lodged against 
these local law enforcement officers by a 
federal grand jury cover charges of 
using over-rough tactics, shooting, 
maiming and even killing various indivi¬ 
duals in an effort to control disturbances 
at or near the University of California 
in Berkeley and of beating arrested per¬ 
sons in the country gaols afterwards. 

The cause of all the disorder is now 
a 1 nio.st forgotten. A plot of unused uni¬ 
versity-owned land had been pre-empted 
•by students and “ street people " as their 
own “ park.” When neighbours com¬ 
plained of the occupants* offensive habits 
and unconventional behaviour, the uni¬ 
versity put a fence around the property. 
This precipitated ten days of demonstra¬ 
tions, protests and violence that brought 
•troops to the university, with a tear-gas 
/barrage sprayed by helicopter, and ended 
with mass arre..srts on the streets of 
Berkeley ; at one time 482 persons were 
corraled at bayonet point and hauled off 
to gaol. So stunned were the local citizens 
by these tactics that the Berkeley City 
Council urged the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Justice to investigate. 

The inquiry has been long and 
thorough. Its result, the indictments 
against the 12 deputy sheriffs from 
Alameda County, was announced in 
W^ashington by the Attorney General, a 
sign that the Administration considers 
this an important demonstration of its 
concern for civil rights. But this stance 
by President Nixon's Department of 
Justice, setting a boundary for the amount 
of force tolemble in the policing of 
modem mobs, is not going to hush Califor¬ 
nia's alarmists. The deputy sheriff's cause 
as being seized upon as a rallying point 
for many extremists. The country sheriff, 
Mr Frank Madigan, called the suit a 

witch hunt" and "one of the sickest 
government operations I've ever seen.” 
He said that he would be the first to con¬ 
tribute to the defence funds that are being 
collected. He will not be the last. The 
deputy sheriffs loom as the newest martyrs 
for the ultra-conservatives. 

This San Francisco case promises to 
become a long-drawn-out wran^e over 



Madtdan: man for taw and order 


proper police method.s artd citizens* rights 
in riot conditions. Californian law says 
that police may use " all force reasonably 
necessary to affect an arrest " and that this 
includes shooting, even killing. But several 
iiundred civil suits have been brought 
again.st Berkeley, Alameda County, the 
highway police patrol and the military 
by citizens who feel that they were falsely 
arrested or abused in the mel6e round 
tile “ people's park." Many were mere 
onlookers caught up in the mass arrests 
or people busy alx>ut their normal affairs 
and on the street only by chance. The 
long series of trials, civil as well as crimi¬ 
nal, now starting up may result in some 
fresh legal guidelines about how freely 
police may use guns in controlling mobs. 

An additional irritant for tho.se shocked 
that law enforecTnent officers can be 
hauled into court to answer their conduct 
is that most of the charges brought against 
the “ street people ” fir students or others 
after the ten days of tumult last May 
have been dismissed, particularly the 482 
cases arising from the Berkeley round-up. 


Charges changed 


Naw York 

Last week the New York Stock Exchange 
unveiled its long awaited schedule of 
proposed new rates for stockbrokers’ com- 
missionsb This called for a sharp increase 
in charges on small orders and scaled 
down rates for larger transactions. The 
action quickly pointed up the fact that 
the exchange community, far from being 
the monolithic private club that a lot 
of people still suppose it is, actually 
consists of many diverse interests. 

The new schedule of raiteis^ representing 
the first complete overhaul by the 
exchange since 1958, is designed to 
increase the commission income of 
member firms by to per cent. But 
promptly it drew widespread criticism. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner and Smith 
Inc. complained that the proposed in¬ 
creases in rates on small orders were 
too steep. At the other end of the 
spectrum, Tiffany-type member firms like 
I^haMson, Lufkin and Jenrette Inc., 
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which serv'e large institutional dienis^ pro¬ 
tested that the suggested reductions on 
bigger orders were twj great. In the 
broad middle ground, some of tHI l|arge to 
medkim-sized firnts with nationwide 
branches and sizeable sales force;^ battling 
order•; of loo to 200 shares or less, expres¬ 
sed at least initial satisfaction that the 
changes would help to defray sharply 
increased operating costs, while others 
said the 10 per cent increase in income 
would be inadequate. 

The exchange's proposal on coniniis- 


sions, unlike those put forth in the past, is 
based on an analysis, conducted by outside 
economic consultants, of thousands of 
individual transactions as well as of de¬ 
tailed statements of income and expenses. 
For the first lime, cornniis.sion would not 
be based simply on the dollar value of 
an order, but would be related closely to 
the actual cost> of processing it and pro¬ 
viding research and other services. In 
addition to defraying the.se cost.s, the 
.scale has been designed to provide a 
return of per cent on invested capital. 


By putting up the rates at the lower 
end of the market, the exchange deafly 
hopes to make it profitable for brokers 
to handle small orders again ; many 
brokers have l)een refusing such business 
on the ground.s that they simply could 
not afford the losses involved, a stand that 
ha.s stirred public protest and added to 
brokers' woes. The proposed .schedule is 
now before the Securities and Exchange 
Comnii.ssion, which has not yet given any 
sign as to when and if it will give its 
appr-oval. 


Cars on tha border 

Washington, DC 

After four thriving years the fiimre (jf 
the autnmubilc pact between Ciariada and 
the United States begins to look perilous. 
Final figures for lyfitj are not yc^t available 
but it appears that the surplus on automo¬ 
tive trade with Canada, falling ever since 
the pact was negtniaied in tyfi'i {as 
the chart shows), was transformed last year 
into a deficit of million or .S4»—at a 
time when America's international account.s 
arc froiiblc.somc anyway. 

Fushed ihrcnrgh a Clongress which paid 
little atte/nion m lyfif), the pact allow.s 
.American car makers owning plains on 
both side.s of the frontier to .shutth- parols 
and finished vehicles back <and forth acro.ss 
the border free of duty. The re.suks— 
indeed the tiriginal purposes—have been, 
first, to persuade Uanada to clro|) the 
prot(Tiionist measures which it was intro¬ 
ducing in the eariy lyOos in response to 
mounting imports at that time of Ameri¬ 
can-made ears and lorries; second, to 
encourage expaii.sion and rationalisation of 
Arnerican-owiied car faciuries and to bump 
up wage.s in the Canadian indn.stry virtually 
to American levels and yet still (as a re.siilt 
of more efficiency) to bring Canadian costs 
down nearer to those in the Uni'tcd Slates. 

A natural consequence of this is dial 
all four American car manufacturers have 
their biggest, newest, most eftiefient plants 
north of the border in Canada and that, 
in the normal course of events, these w'oiild 
be the last plants to be slowed down nt 
closed down in a time of .slack demand 
as at present. As it happens the Ceiieral 
Motors Corporation has temporarily laid 
off some of its Canadian workers along 
with their American fellow's; moreover the 
redundancy problem in the motor indu.s*try' 
has yet to reach the epic proponion.s which 
might prompt invidious compadsons 
between the rate at w'hich men w'crc being 
laid off north and south of the border. 
But the fact remains that so far most of 
the men on short time are in the United 
State.s. If things gel w'orsc it is an easy 
hci that such plants as the Ford Company’s 
at St Thomas in Canada, making two- 
thirds of .til the Mavericks sold in North 
America, and the American Motors 
Corporation's at Brampton making the 
Hornet (both snuill, ine\pen.sive cars which 
are doing well in a depre.ssed car market) 
w'iJl keep working w hile American ])Iants a 
few miles .south close down. 

When the pact was debated in the House 
of Representatives in n)63 Mr James 
O'Hara, from a working man's district in 
Detroit, fought an almost lone battle 
against it because he reckoned that his 


con.'ititiienis’ job.s would be threatened by 
more employment over the border His 
ca.se was not supported by the United 
Automol^iles Workers’ trade union which 
relished the chance to enlist more 
tneinhers in Canada and w'hich used the 
agreement as a way to jack up the wages 
of Canadian w'orkers to the point where 
they w^oiild be less of a threat to their 
American fellows. In the Senate, by 
contrast, the chief fears exprr.s.sed oxer the 
agreement (notably by Senators Gore and 
Hartkc, borh Democrats) were that it 
would harm imlepenilcnt manufacturers of 
automobile jxirts who might .suffer from 
Canadian competition w^hen the ear 
makers .set up north of the border, and 
that it would benefit the big motor firms 
mon‘ than anyone <‘Ise. 

As things have turned out the parts 
makers are nut crying w'oc, since mo.st of 
them have .set up plants lhem.selves in 
Canada. However many of the other 
ehaige.s made again.s'i the pact are 
uncomfortably near coming true. Thar 
many Canadians won new job.s in the 
indiiJirry which might oiherw''i.se have gone 
to Americans has not mattered at a time 
of full empluyinem ; only a mere hand¬ 
ful of Americans has had to take advantage 
of the special provisions which provide 
compensation for losing job.s as a result of 
the agreement. T his may soon change. The 
cir makers themselves have done splen¬ 
didly, .shoring up their proii'ts by a truly 
historic rat'iona lisa t ion of their plants 
across the border. The Cattadian consumer 
has (lone well ; according to one .sophivii- 
catetl e.si'imate a taxpaying .lutomobile 
buyer in Canada pays 5 per cent less 
for his American car than he would have 
done if the pact had never been signed. 

But w''ho, Congress may well ask in an 
election year, benefits in the United Slates, 
except for the car moguls ? Certainly, it 
would .seem, not the balance of trade. 
Both the Canadians and those American 
civil .servants (mostly in the State 
Department rather than the increasingly 
hostile Departments of Commerce and of 
the Treasury) who formulated the agree¬ 
ment are now anxiously trying to ifon out 
some of the many statistical wrinkles in the 
trade figures in the hope of improving 
their appearance. Champions of the pact 
can also bring forward the dividends and 
loan repayments which arc now' starting to 
flow back from the Canadian subsidiaries 
to Detroit, the capital etpiipmcnt exported 
to Canada to fill the big new' plants there 
in the first place and so on. 

But if Congress decides on an attempt to 
extort concessions from Canada by 
threatening to abrogate the pact, there is 
plenty of room among the various 
“transitional'’ arrangements in the 



agreement which favour Canada. I'hese 
are the key to the secret talks now' going 
on sporadically between the txvo cournries. 
'Thu.s th(‘ suppliers of parts in bo>th 
counti'ics are only allowed to sell across 
the border without paying duty to thi* 
ear makers lhem.selves; a tariff wall .st'ili 
lies between them and the open market. 

More telling, an American may buy a 
Canadian-made car and bring it home 
duty free (though as cars remain more 
cxpcnsiive in Canada it is difficult to see 
w'hy he .should warn to), but a Canadian 
individual or dealer may .st'ill nOt do the 
same in America. (Inly the car companies 
themselves may import their American 
prt)(luets w'irhoiit paying duty into Canada 
w''herc they then set their own jirice.s. Thus 
there is no impact from the small advantage 
in costs WbicJi the American industry still 
enjoys over Canada— now said to be about 
4 per cent com|)ar('d w'ith 11 per cent 
five years ago—and which might create a 
useful incentive to import into Canada 
more of the expensive cars made inaiinly 
in the United States. 

Finally Canada requires the motor 
manufacturers to assemble as many or 
more vehicles in Canada as they sell there 
and to include in each car a certain 
minimum pro]>or(iun of Canadian labour 
and materials. Many more cars of Ameri¬ 
can design—particularly General Moitors 
models—-arc now assembled in Canada 
than arc bought there (though the Cana¬ 
dians point out that in terms of total 
adiied value they still buy more American 
motor cars than they make). To start with, 
the huge growth in the number of cars 
assembled in Canada was a result of the 
companies keeping to the Canadian rule. 
But as the costs of making cars in th^ 
United States rise tow'ards those in Canada,. ^ 
it seems that the car companies actually 
prefer Canada as a place to expaad, 
largely because Canadian labour, whtlo no 
longer cheaper than Aiherican labour, *ls 
pmving more available and reliable. 
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Serving the 
Community... 



, . , with a full range of banking services incKiding 
Saving Stamps, 24 hour Cash Dispensers through¬ 
out Scotland, a fleet of Mobile branches serving 
rural and suburban communities and a free film 
sprvice, offering its own colour films to local 
organisations. 


The Royal Bank 
of Scotland 
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1b oi economist 

our position miglit look 

ridiculous 



Here we are, on the north east edge of Scotland, 
and not what you'd call central to the mam industrial 
centroF 

It might surprise you. therefore, to learn that here 
in Arbroath, some of the most sophisticated develop¬ 
ments in numerically controlled machine tools have 
taken, and are taking shape, 

And that even the electronic controls for these 
machines are made by us here, in Arbroath. (Which 
gives us an edge with machine tool users: they get 
service for both machines 3 / 71 :^controls from,one source ) 

We are. indeed, the largest manufacturers of 
machine tools in Scotland, with a payroll of 1500. 

Which isn't the end of the story. 

Our new subsidiary, Gilman-Fraser Ltd., will soon 
be in full production with automated high speed 
assembly systems for the automotive, electric and light 
engineering industries. 

And. merely to illustrate the vawW nature of our 
engineering experience, textile mSdhinerY is another 
product that leaves our wofkis for world markets. 

We re not so much on the edge of things at all, m 
fact, as in the centre. And, in many pases. in front. 

' If any of your interests border on machine tools, 
mass assembly or textile machinery, maybe you should 
ask your Production Oirector to get In touch. Who 
knows what pi;ofits there cSjfllsjl be for your company, 
out here. ^ V"''' ' 

Qiddinga 4 Ltd|ga| 

Arbroath. Scotland. .MeXJ 

A niember of the GIddtng*' > Lawt^lm e fri ^ onW ' 
engineering group I eaaaia 1 
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People 
who mean 
business 


All around us a vigorous Scotland is 
erherging ... ambitious building projects, 
far-reaching road developments, new and 
exciting industries, and established organisations 
surging with vitality. 

In the forefront of this progress is the Clydesdale 
Bank, its services keyed to the demands of 
today ... and tomorrow. 


choose 

Clydesdale Bank Limited 
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Oneofthefirstof its kind, the 
the Clydeway Industrial Centre forms part 
of the masfivj^^ redevelopment of the Anderston 
area, and is situatj^d at the intersection of the Inner Ring 
Road. Kingston Bridge, and the Clydeside Expressway. This 
location ensures excellent and speedy access to all parts of the n. 
city and beyond.—the airport, for example, being attainable in approx- 
^ imately 15 minutes via the Clyde Tunnel or the Kingston Bridge (to bo 
j opened Mid-1970). Provision is made for warehousing and maufactuimg 
ft . accommodation in units from 2.000 square feet upwards, each unit being \ 

Lh provided with electrical power, fluorescent lighting and ample toilet facilities. \ 
ft' There are excellent loading bay and hoist (passenger and goods) facilitins. car\ 

V parking, and a first-class security service is provided. The ready availability and \ 

w retention of s£aff is a note-worthy aspect of the units leased so far, this being\ 
illustrated by the fact that there are already more than 1.000 personnel employed \ 

In the Centre. This alMmportant feature will bo further enhanced by the incor- \ 
t poration in the nearby Anderston Cross commercial development of a new bus \ 

I terminus replacing the existing Wellington Street and Clyde Street termini. This \ 

m together with proximity of Central Station ensures excellent transport facilities for \ 

% staff not only from within the City but from the outlying areas beyond \ 

ft miscellaneous SITES Cr PREMISES— There is a wide selection of sites \ 

1 m 'i m premises available throughout the city for immediate development and occu- \ 

1 ft ft Ration. Every consideration will be given to your particular requirements regarding \ 
L 'ft\ location etc. Full details are available from: Glasgow Corporation. City] 

ft \ft I ^E^ es Surveyor. 21 Rothwnll Street. Glasgow. C.2. Telephone; 041-221 9600' 
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SCOTLAND-SOME FACTS 


INVESTMENT BY 
MANUFACTURERS 



1960 196 


APPROVED FACTORY 
EXPANSIONS 


PUBLIC (INFRASTRUCTURE) 
INVESTMENT _ 

433 7 J 

£M X 


I ■ ■ 


1960 


EXPORTS 


tl-S 

M 

Sa. ft. 


4*8 


1960 


4 fastest 
growing 
industries 

5 fastest 
contracting 
industries 


360 

■' ^ 



EMPLOYMENT BALANCE 


US MANUFACTURING 
INVESTMENT_ 




ELECTRICAL GENERATING 
CAPACITY _ 


5,700 

MW 


2300 



1960 1968 


EMPLOYMENT IN 
ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 


+139,000 jobs! 137,500 


-139,000 jobs I 119,100 



uratmi'LUYMEN I 

SCOTLAND AS % 
OF G.B. TOTAL_ 



1960 



FULL-TIME 

STUDENTS 

32,000 


ISjOOO 



AIRCRAFT 

MOVEMENTS 


173-9 

x1X>00 



FOR MORE FACTS- 

THE SCOTTISH COUNat (DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRY) 


1 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. EH2 3AJ 
Tel; 031-225-7911 


f 


85 Strand, 
Lbndon, WC2 
Tel: 01-839-6S81 
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Scoltaml: a sense ef change 


The truth about Scotland is that it is ven* 
like Enj?land : or rather, Enj^land is the 
country it resembles most. And that is the 
trouble. 'I'he resemblance is a matter of 
humiliation for many Scot.s, and of jiridc 
for iiianv otheis. 'I'hese are the Scots who 
actually want to make somethini^^ of Scot¬ 
land, either as a modern nation on its own 
or as a modern province of Hritain. They 
are the j}eoj)le who are now chanffiiiR 
Scotland, even while they quarrel between 
themselves. 

The remainintj -Scots, possibly a major¬ 
ity, are neither very lajiniliatcd nor veiy 
proud, riicy know they are superior to 
the English, but al.S(j poorer. 'Fhat is what 
Scotland is about. J'hey do not mind 
jogging along a little behind England in 
many ways, provided enough money comes 
in to save them having to change \erv' 
much. Over the years they have got quite 
clever at it. 

d’his silent majority is responsible for 
most of the avoidable things that are 
wrong about Scotland today. While it is 
in charge Scotland will always have 
slightly low'er earnings, .slightly higher 
uncniployment, much liigher development 
subsidies and much higher emigration 
than England. It will always have cheapei', 
nastier and more council hou.ses than 
England, and always more slums. It will 
always as.sert a greater participation in 
religion and always have more drunks. 

Most of the formal political argument in 
Scotland is concerned with satisfying these 
people. The worst policies conducted by 
Conservatives and Labour alike have sub¬ 
sidised uneconomic industries and interests 
to the point where even their better ideas. 


American investment, new towns, modern 
communication.s, have l)ecn jeopardised. 
'Fhe mistake lia.s been fundamental. 
Laixmr has believed that poverty i.s Scot' 
land's first problem, espccialK the 
poveilv created by nncjiiploxmeni. In 
Jack Maclay'.s day the Joruvs came to 
see that developjnent wa.s tlie pnjblem, 
and did more economic good in the earlv 
iqbos than tlie latest l.abour fatuity of 
declaring the whole countiy outside 
Edinburgh a development area will ever 
do. But they .saw too late and did too 
little. 

I'hc Wilson (loveinmcnt ha.s spent 
much money in Scotland, .sometimes 
perfectly wise]\. It has suffered from 
appalling Labour town councils and 
abysmal union leadership, yet it lias tried 
to be humane. But beiau.se it has put 
relief first, or ha.s even persuaded it.sclf 
that relief can produce dewlopincnt, it 
ha.s not even assuaged enough of its own 
.supporters. When ifie IVeasury money 
has been run down and the British 
economy has scarcely grown at all, the 
Scottish majority has kicked. So Scottish 
nationali.sni has burgeoned as never 
l)efore under Labour rule. 

For the Scottish Nationalist party, 
leaders and workers alike, are nearly all 
recent recruits from the silent majority : 
they are not like any other party in 
8 cx)tland. This makes them all the more 
attractive to Tory minorities in Labour 
seats and Labour minorities -in lory seats, 
particularly at by-elections. The Nation¬ 
alists have still to show that they can 
keep up the momentum at a general 
election, but, however well they do, the 


chief factor will not he their own policies 
but the view of the silent majority about 
just Ikkw far the policy of scaring the 
rica.sui'N can be decently carried. 

riie .Nationalist.s seldom give, the 
impre.ssion of a willingtie.ss to sliut any- 
tliitig down in Scotland, however 
uneconomic ii may be. So if they did 
win power they wouliJ j)rol)ahly be as 
wronglieadod or woi.se as the present 
Secrvlarv of State, Mr William Ro.s.s, or 
his lory predece.s.sors have been. Some 
.Nationalist intellectuals .speak of imitating 
the Iri.sh growth policies of the 1960s, 
but seem in two minds about going 
farther and devaluing the Scotti.sh pound. 
'The Nationali'st left would slash Scottish 
defence spending once and for all, but 
others appear to hanker for a pretty 
expensive establi.duuent of their own ; 
even Mrs Winifred Ewing was reluctant 
to part witii the Argylls. 

So while the true Nationalist says it 
does not matter if a man is poorer pro¬ 
vided he i.s free, the wlent majority 
remains .suspicious. It wants to I>e sure 
that it will not Im? as badly off as the 
Irish still are. Since the Nationalists 
would l)e the last people to start an 
Easter reliellion, it is the bread and butter 
is.sue that matters above a'll. If the next 
Tory government also fails to get growth 
in Britain the Nationalists will win, for 
diere will ‘l>e no alternative to them. 
But quite poambly the Literal idea of 
home rule will in the end be more accept¬ 
able. I'he Liberals would stand a better 
chance if they were not identified 
nowadays as a purely peripheral party, 
pn>mising even more to the Highlands 
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and Borders than the majority of Scots 
would advocate. They need to run more 
towns, than Greenock. , 

Scotland, in fact, is so nearly a nation 
that it is still less tempting, and much 
less necessary, for the Scots than for 
other people to take the decisive step and 
declare themselves a nation once again. 
Most of them still seem to believe it will 
never be necessary. They could be wrong. 
But Scotland now has almost everything; 
a national history, national monuments, a 
national sense of identity, its own church, 
its own law, its own educational system, 
its own culture. The chief current conten¬ 
tion, which is chiefly psychological, is 
over its administrative system, in which 
devolution from London stops well short 
of federalism but is well ab<ive mere 
provincialism. 

lo the Nationalist this means that 
Scotland has the pain of knowing itself 
to be a nation without the enlivening 
pleasure of l)eing one. The other Scots 
prefer the certainty of economic 
assistance when they need it ; some 
actually take a morose pleasure fnmi the 
knowledge tliat the past is all the more 
romantic wlien tliere is m) question of 
it being resuscitated. In their ideal 
Scotland live 

All the king.s brhire 
This land was kiiiglcss. 

And all the singers before 
'J'his land was songless. 

For a long time this has made too much 
of Scotti.sli culture, intellectual and 
working cjla.s.s, uniquely predictable. 

And the essential truth is lliat Scotland, 
for all its Scottishness, its past, its hard 
and beautiful land, its wrongheaded 
pride, its pawkishness and all the rest 
described in the next article, is still very 
much like England. Ibitil the Nationalist 
tide ro.se in tlie later 1960s its political 
structure was very like England’s—and 
wholly diflferent from the single party 
systems in Wales and Ulster. Its modern 
economy is simply a rather more severe 
example of wliat England suffers front. 
For the structure of the Scottish economy 
is much closer to England\s than Ireland’s 
is, or Wales’s, or Denmark’s or Norway’s. 
If Scotland had remained a chiefly agrar¬ 
ian country, with a population of 2 inil- 
licm or ;{ jnillion, things would have been 
different. If Glasgow had not grown by its 
river and the blackband ironstone so tliat, 
with its Lanarkshire backyard, it was as 
populous as all Wales, Scotland would 
have neither the problems nor the hopes 
that it npw lias. But it is those problems 
and those hopes that still anchor it to 
England. 

Of all the problem regions on the edge 
of Europe, Scotland h the most developed, 
die best-balanced economically, with the 
highest stock of education and die most 
experienced financial and commercial 
infrastructure. If anything is to be made 
of the periphery of Europe in the next 
two decades, if its best. people are not 
to be dissatisfied migrant workers, one 
would expect Scotland to be aniong 
tho.se showing the way. There are many 
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people in Scotland, as the following future ever faced the countries there in 

pages will show, who are intent on doing the second half of the twentieth century' 

that. There are others, as the same pages (wbich is what the silent majority 

will also sihow, who are not. If the settling for). But if Scotland is at all like 

doubters are right they will have the England and, far more, like the men who 

.satisfaction of saying that Europe killed are now, against the odds, putting change 

its periphery (which is the Nationalist through, it will show them to be wrong, 

■bet) or, more sensibly, that only a modest And that is now the test. 


Locol. parochial ood aatloaal 


Scot.snien possess not only energy and 
initiative, they are scholarly and 
ambitious, inventive, industrious and 
persistent, reliable, dour, individualistic, 
di.sputatious, non-conformist, materia¬ 
listic, thrifty, aggressive, courageous, 
pedantic, prickly, patriotic and (the 
English always insist) pawky. As 
a breed they seem to marry a daunting 
burden of responsibility to a whopping 
sense of inferiority. Goldsmith thought 
the Scotch might be compared to a tulip 
planted in dung and their own George 
Buchanan, sixteenth century Europe’s 
foremost Latinist, reported that foreigners 
considered the Scots a seditious lot. 
Buchanan would have none of that but he 
still growled with native truculence 
“ If it is so, it is our risk, our danger.” 
So they are a bit different. 

Modem Scotland encompasses roughly 
the same 30,000 square miles that accom' 
modated the ancient kingdom. Now¬ 
adays there are nearly 5.2 million Scots 
living there although, reckoned by one of 
the late Timi Joimston’s favoured tables, 
20 million others (of whatever generation 
removed) are expatriates of the diaspora 
overseas. The absentees love their native 
land, mostly on St Andrew’s night and 
for bragging a bit between times, but 
they seldom lay a bfawny sfipulder to any 
wheel for Scotland’s sake. Probably in 
this Jialf-century not even Ibc home- 
landers are as Scottish, Scots, or Scott:h 
as they were once, in spite of Mrs Wini¬ 
fred Ewing and the Scottish National 
party perfomiing at the Hamilton by- 
election two years ago much as did 
Bruce’s modest army in 1314 when facing 
Edward’s host. I>own the years even from 


1707, what keeps them identifiably 
Scottish ? 

Politically since the Union tlie place 
has been something of a eunuch, a nation 
shorn of the framework of a state. But 
not entirely. The IVeaty of 1707, whether 
in wisdom or malice, did not at all end 
an auld sang but preserved both Scot¬ 
land’s church and law, thereby consoli¬ 
dating that ingrained reverence for 
thorough book-learning which sprang 
from the reformed kirk’s concept of a 
national system of education for all. 
Some 250 years later the Scots are often 
distinguishable by their capacity for hair¬ 
splitting which, aiguably, has to do with 
too much theology, too much law, and 
too much education. It may be aggravated 
by living close together in a small land. 

Compact might be fairer, compact and 
spacious, 4 million crammed into the 
central Lowlands and, beyond, the great 
sweep of Highlands and Borders. I’his 
produces positive advantages, not least a 
wary kind of classlessness. Everybody 
knows everyone else, perhaps neither 
admiring nor respecting, but (as the 
couthy phrase has it) they’re a’ Jock 
Tamson’s bairns even if Fife colliers and 
Clydeside boilermakers go easy on the 
intimacies with belted earls or shipyard 
knights. Yet a formidable sense exists of 
kinship, of community, and alongside it 
the symbolic liatreds of Rangers scarves 
and Celtic banners. Linwood car workers 
do care that Highland teuchters get Inver¬ 
gorden industrialised with aluminium and 
petrochemicals—because they have cou¬ 
sins there whose problems and objectives 
are similar. 

Unity in diversity (adversity would do) 
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was an earlier nationalist slogan among 
the Scots. If this helps make them better 
lobbyists than most for national self- 
interest perspectives can also bec:ome 
distorted, like the local headline which 
declared: “ Aberdeen man lost at sea: 
Titanic goes down." As a trait, tliis has 
sombre implications when it affects policy 
decision-making, when the crucial deci¬ 
sion-takers turn pygmy beneath the weight 
of personal jealousies that sometimes run 
in harness with parochial pride. It can 
happen and it does. 

This does not imply that Scot perpetu¬ 
ally stalks Scot instead of deer. But they do 
not miss the sort of point the Galashiels 
patriot made who once cried he’d sooner 
be a lamp-post in Gala than provost of 
Hawick. Tl)ere is the other burden of the 
English in Scotland, the two peoples 
having been so long at odds that tliey 
remain mutually sniffy. England's settlers 
—Scotland’s largest minority at above 
200,000—usually come to jeer and stay 
to cheer. Most grow genuinely fond of 
Caledonia stern and wild ; some actually 
join the SNP ; and others age contentedly 
and spend their retirement pen.sions there. 
The Scots do not grudge them their living 


.space but try not to face the awful tnith 
that Scotland since the Union owes more 
to English immigrants than the Empire 
ever gleaned from fabled Scots. Few of 
Scotland’s English keep aloof from^ Scot¬ 
ia nd'.s problems, whicli .seems significant 
when England’s English are beginning to 
complain that Parliament gives the Scots 
too much consideration and to<^ many 
indu.strial development certificates. 

Naturally Scotsmen see things differ¬ 
ently, half-convinced as they are that 
England not merely relishe.s Defoe’s swipe 
about the hungry .sohcitation.s of an impor¬ 
tunate people, but wilfully fails to 
appreciate their distinctive genius. “ They 
dinna even ken whit we say," grumbled 
a tipsy Scot to his mate at Euston 
following some Wembley humiliation. 

Naw,” the other agreed, “ an* we built 
the Qticen Mary'* The Scots arc not 
avaricious but they like their due. West¬ 
minster’s regional planning, despite some 
impressive action, has neither transformed 
the economy nor silenced importuning. 
If elsewhere this looks like Scotland aye 
on the snivel, then there is the small 
matter of less opportunity and fewer jobs, 
narrowing but still lower earnings, and 


the drabber environment and housing 
that together combine to perpetuate a 
historic emigration. 

More than 40,000 were fleeing annually 
in the middle of the J960.S, always the 
young, the trained, the talented. The tide 
I'as not turned but the Labour Govern¬ 
ment deseives praise for reducing the 
flow to around 25,000, If too many 
were to stay their very presence could 
rock the economy, yet there is emotional 
resentment about the cause.s of exile. 
Sometimes frustration take.s over. Sir 
Robert Grieve, the Lowlands planner who 
chairs the Highland Development Board, 
hit out recently at central Scotland’s 
scarred and grubby face : “ If people 
don’t leave because of the physical 
environment," he snapped, “ they damned 
well ought to." 

Clearly Edinburgh remains .splendid 
and Glasgow massively digniiicd, with 
plenty of alternative charm spread 
around. But the Lanarkshire black 
country, Glasgow’s council estates, the 
l ife and Lothians hings, Greenock’s hare- 
lipped waterfront, all continue to chill the 
heart. I’he Scots, like others, are now 
wiping clean industrial sores in overdue 
atonement. I'hey are visibly tackling 
Glasgow's inhuman .slums and still hope 
to show in time that crime and lawless¬ 
ness, for which they are overpublicised, 
.spring from ejivironmental squalor as 
much as from toxic mix of race. If the 
Scots are ‘ds turbulent as ever, dark and 
rebellious even in the di.sciplined logic of 
their minds, it is the price they pay. The 
depre.ssion of the 1930s, now so di.stant 
to other people who suffered in it (and 
.something that many grown-up Scots witli 
families today ncvei even experienced), is 
still a kind of crucifix to Scottish unions 
and managements alike. 'Fhe depression 
did not just take a stage further the dis¬ 
mantling of what had once been a 
financially independent economy, it 
undermined confidence as well. 

The Highlanders suffered likewise when 
the clearances overwhelmed the Gael. 
Nevertheless the ancient kingdom is 
beginning to glimpse this century’s glow, 
the trend at last seems in tlie right direc¬ 
tion. But, like Auden on Spain, today the 
struggle, the painful breakflirough to the 
brave insignia, the new towns and univer¬ 
sities, the electronics plants and power 
stations, the ring roads, bridges, high 
dams and nuclear domes. Others ought to 
allow the Scots their lingering doubts : 
hard-headed and .soft-centred, austere, 
emotional, sentimental, somehow they 
stay fankled in old postures which them¬ 
selves may be on the final countdown. 

Since the Scots have much to over¬ 
come, they hug their identity tightly. The 
exiles remember Zion and the Psalms but 
it is .synthetic tears they shed by Babylon’s 
shore. The homelanders’ burden i.s a 
.second-clas.s destiny. Being Scots, they 
want more. Being dour, they fight. Their 
answer in the 1970s may be pragmatic 
or political, or both. But restlessness, not 
rhetoric, is making more of them ask : 
.Stands Scotland where it .should ? 
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N*s a mflil, bod world 


An invalid, In.s wife aiul thfir two growji- 
up (*liildrt*n liviiii; in oiu* room, a w'idow 
and hn nijic* iliildHMt livin,K in two . . . 
'I'hfsc ajc not in( id(*nt> cullrd from soint* 
X'ictoiian I»1ik* I>(K)k. Tliey ar<* rontein- 
poiai\ fact> of life* in the (anhalN. 'riie\ 
an*, adniitlodly, cxticnio (aNfs. In the 
(k)rl>als tlie vrry w'orst—up to 12 
pf'opU* livinj^ in one room—is over. But 
wliat ifinains outraRes the conscienre. 
It is Scotland's shame ti\at in i<)7o an\ 
analysis of its housing needs has still t(> 
hejG^in at the turn of the century, with 
the ^tirlki^l^^ tenements of the (a)rl)als 
and not with the new' homes and flats 
of Kast Kilbride and Caimbernauld. 
Even today, perhajxs as jnany as 
I million people in Snuland are living 
in unfit or in;ule(|uate liousmi;. 

These people work in this centuiY. 
'I'hey live in tin* last Nearly 40 per cent 
of Scotland^ st«>ck of 1’J million 
dwellings wne built before to in. About 
'^o per cent are over Ho years old. 
Approachintr a (|uailer of the stock are 
post-H)ic) flats But another quarter are 
Victoria n or Edwardian tenements, 
practicallv idl owned by their occupiers 
r)r private landlords. (In (dasc;ow, where 
the worst of tlie liousini^ is to l)e found, 
multi-slorev dwellint^s, old and new, 
account foj four-fifths of tlie slock of 
’py),ooo dwellings.) Most of the older 
tenements are fit only for tfie hiilldozcrs, 
fcjr their structure does not readily lend 
itself to conversion. 

One measure of this appalling legacy 
from the past w;is given in a white paper 
pnhiished in ic)bH but ba.sed on a 
thorough survey made in 1965. Its 
estimates were that '^yijooo of Scotland’*' 
houses and flats lacked a fixed bath or 
shower, over 4(»o,ooo a hot water supply 
and over 2oo/)oo an internal water 
clu.set. It went on to .suggest that 
;^oo,ono (»f these older houses and flats 
should he I'eplaced within ten years and 
that another’ 200 ,cm 10 .should be re¬ 
habilitated and improved quickly. The 
housing programme in the past few years 
has made a dent in these statistics, but, 
by any decent twentieth century standard 
of need, it is an inadequate dent. 

Sccttland stayed clear of the slump in 
building which has just occyired in Eng¬ 
land and Wales and both in iqGB and 
iqhq its housing completions were pu.shed 
up to the 42,000 mark. Eour-fifths of these 
new dwellings were built by public 
authorities and tw'o-thirds by tlie local 
authorities alone. 'Tiiis level of 42,000 
dwellings is not, however, likely to be 
reached this year. Vet the minimum need 


This survey was edited by Gordon 
Lee and written by him, Bob Brown 
and Ian Coulter. The photographs 
were, taken by Christopher Ridley. 
The one on the cover shows how 
Glasgow's Charing Cross is being 
transformed. 


is not lc.s.s than -jojooo dwelling.s a year—a 
figure whicli .some argue can only cover 
replacement of the old stock alone. The 
nuiiiber of demolitions of unfit dwellings 
has been fmshed up to if),000 a year, but 
this has inevitably dr^igged up the number 
of lit houses tliat have had to he 
demolished at the same time. Simply to 
get I'id of the backlog, it has been 
estimated that the annual rate t>f 


demolition .<ihould be nearly twice as 
mucli. And, as each year passes, some 
more of the older houses fall into the 
category of the unfit or inadequate. In 
Glasgow alone, about 5,500 slums are 
now Ireing cleared each year. But, with 
22 per cent of its houses and flats 
rla.ssified unfit and another 21 per cent 
as .sub-standard, the proper going rate 
for the early 1970s is close to 8,ch)o a 
vear. Both in Glasgow and elsewhere in 
Scotland, some effort, hacked by more 
generous grants, has been made to step 
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up thr pace of conversions and improvc- 
inents. But not enough thrust has been put 
l>chind this programme*. The gap has not 
l»een plugged- 

Faced with this uphill battle, the local 
authorities arc under c-onstant pressure t;o 
provide' new housing at practically 
cost. If they did inore, Other fomis of 
public investment, designed to generate 
economic growth, would have to go by 
the hoard. As it i.s, the local authorities 
sacrifice welfare and other services to 
housing needs. They, accept the higher 
co.st c’f building in $CDtland; bdtih *in the 
}mhlic and private ,lectors, almost as a 
(Jod-given, inexplicable fact. They have 
no choice but to accept lower standards 
of amenity in their houses and so they 
perf)eluatc the tradition of overcrowding 
ill Scotland. They seek an easy but still 
costly solution in multi-storey blocks of 
flats (which account for around :^o per 
cent of housing completions in Scotland 
as a whole and even moie in Glasgow). 
Ft)r their pain.s, they get new gangs (hf 
hooligans and tearaw«tys. 

For many of their difficulties, the local 
authorities have only themsdves to 
blame. By clinging obstinately to low 
rents and high rate-borne subsidie.s, they 
fontiiuie tt) exist, like frozen mammoths, 
in some unebonotnic ice age. Rents over 
the pa0 few years have been raised in 
Scotland, not least in t Glasgow, hut/Hot 
ar anything like a fast enough rale. Rent 
rebate schemes have been iritniduced. 
They cover over 6o,0(k> tenants. But not 
anything like enough vigour is being put 
behind even this .small effort to switch the 
subsidy away from the house to the indi¬ 
vidual. Average local authority rents in 
Scotland are still not far short of half the 
English level. Broadly, the annual cost of 
a local authority house in Scotland is met 
a> to pci' cent by rent, 37 per cent by- 
rates and 23 per cent by the exchequer 
grant. In England and Wales, the pro¬ 
portions are 74 per cent, 8 per cent and 
18 per cent re.spectivelv. 

This tradition of low rents and high 
rates is both a nonsense and a disas'ter. 
'File housing market is completely dis¬ 
torted : the supply of privately built 
houses for sale is teduced and the 
demand for rented council houses' 
exaggerated. Long waiting lists and 
lengthy residential qualification periods 
for council houses are commonplace. 
The mobility of labour is restricted. 
Expansion is made difficult for the 
new towns, which have to charge 
higher (though still uneconomic) rents 
for the houses in comparison with their 
neighbouring comrnunities. This immo¬ 
bility. in turn, has been found to have 
a cramping effect on the expansion in 
the employment and output of established 
firms. 

Equity flies out of the window. The 
older houses pay stmietliing closer to their 
true economic rent thar the newer ones. 

the poor and unluckv in these older 
properties subsidise the luckier and often 
more prospoTons tenants in the new 
ones. And. all the time, the private 
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Having a waa hava$ 


sector $ubsidi$es the ]public one on a 
grand scale. This bas ' three dismal 
results. First, private landlords see no 
joy in renovating their rented properties 
(let alone think of building new ones). 

they don't,do it on any^ing like an 
adequate scale even , ut^er the “ fair 
rent ” scheme. Second, private properties 
account, even today, for no more than a 
fifth of all housing con^pletions in 
Sco 0 and. I'his compares with around 
50 per cent in Eng^and and Wales. Even 
when the Scottish “ spec ’* builders take 
a chance, they find that demand falls 
short of their new starts in any one 
year. Tliey have to wait around for 
buyers. This, in turn, contributes to the 
higher cost and price of houses built for 
.sale in Scotland. Tliuxi—and most 
damn’ingly—the proportion of houses and 
flats owned by their occupiers in Scotland 
is the lowest in western Europe, 
amounting to less than 30 per cent, and 
two-thirds of these owner-occupier 
properties are old, having been built 
before 1919. 

Unless the number of owner-occupiers 
is forced up, houidng in Scotland will 
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remain in a mad, bad mess. The whole 
system needs to be uken out of the deep 
beeze of well-meaning but lazy habit. 
This will require the zoning of more land 
for private building development. Bui 
this is an adminisirative detail. It pales 
intq insignificancev beside the need to 
maite tne matfket* in privately built 
bouses bjlgp^r and more viable. This 
wi]| actions. The first is on 

reiiii. ^^ey will have to be raised hearer 
their economic level, so as to force the 
iijiore promerous council; house tenants 
to take themelves off - ^ be owncr- 
ocCMpiirs* The will melting once 
the number of re-lets a local council has 
to offer each year goes up substantially. 
Slum clearance would then still remain 
the local authority’s job. Its other 
pressing responsibility would be to 
protect the poor by rent rebates. The 
second and secondary action is to con¬ 
sider how the cost of owner-occupation 
can be lowered for people of modest 
means. Is it' true for Scotland, for 
instafit:e, that it yvpuld be cheaper to let 
^such J^ople h^ve 4 capital grant and an 
option tp buy their own homes 

than to piWide them with a rented 
council house? 

The way out of Scotland’s ice age in 
housing has been signposted for a long 
time. But it will take years to bjreak with 
the bad, old traditions. Too many habits, 
too many interests and too many votes 
are at stake. For the next few years, one 
suspects, Scottish housing policies will go 
muddling uneconomically on, waiting on 
the oveidue reform Of the local govern¬ 
ment structure which may eventually 
emerge from the current discussion of the 
report of the Wheatley commission 
(though not, it can be safely assumed, 
in quite the form the commission recom¬ 
mended, and when it comes to 
housing, it must be hoped, in quite the 
way it proposed). In the meantime, 
other local authority services will go on 
being robbed of their due share, 
economic mobility and growth will be 
hampered and Scotland will still fail to 
provide its people with enough of the 
right houses, in the right places, at the 
right time. 


Loylng tin ghosts 


Every Scot—and every Englishman too— 
knows what Dr Johnson said about that 
“noblest prospectthe high road to 
London. The sad fact about Scotland 
is that it still, often, appears to he as true 
today as when Johnson first crushed poor 
Bozzy’s pretensions. Although net migra¬ 
tion from Scotland has recently halved, a 
woefully high proportion of Scotland's 
brightest leave their, land, and its,, 
economy, behind thcrii for-ever every ycSirV 
With earnings and employment still p<x>rer 
In Scotland than in BHtnin as a whole, 
this wpviU seem simple common ^nse, 
espediiyiiy. as the runao>Wh* of SebtlsuM's 


historic heavy industries, such as coal¬ 
mining, shipbuilding, and pc^sibly even 
steelmaking is certain to continue during 
the new decade. 

. The true situation, however, may be 
more serious than this. At first sight a 
simple equation hits the eye. Scotland 
contains around one-tentli of the United 
Kingdom's population and forms about 
the same pro|^rtion of its industry. But 
the most effective economic ginger group 
which any British region possesses, the 
Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry) put its finger on a much 
more important point. Its lengthy 
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Anoleny Of Sceiliiiil 

< Th* population of Scotland 
haa moraaaad by only 16 par 
eant alnoa 1901 to ita praaant 
toval of 6.2 million, whila that of 
tha United Kingdom as a whole 
has grown by 46 per cant. 


^ Total employment has been 
falling slightly in the last few 
years. Increases in employment 
in some manufacturing 
industries have not been 
sufficient to offset the falls in 
the older industries and trades 
such as shipbuilding, coal¬ 
mining, transport and 
agriculture. 

^ Industrial production has 
risen almost in line with the 
rest of Britain in tha last decade. 


Y Having risen shamfy in the 
early 1960s, emigration from 
Scotland has slowed down in 
the last few years. 

^ The difference in unemploy¬ 
ment rates in the United 
Kingdom and in Scotland has 
narrowed from about two 
percentage points ten years 
ago to around one perceniage 
point recently 


with unemployment, ' 
|be differential between 
Scotijeb^y packeu and thoef , 
of Britain as a whota hae iifepn . 
.narrowing, thanka in the main, 
to the influx of new fobs in 
new industries. 















Edinburgh: home of computer science 


stud\ [J.ijx’j nil I’CiilMlisilion pin- 
duc’cd soinr months h:u k I rein its small hut 
lii^hk sc»|)iii>luatrd Kdmi)iJijL>h ollue >.ul1 . 
“ , . . if \vt‘ add to.i't'lhfi the clecision- 
makeis who delermine the loui se of lutuie 
events, the pioporlion m Sc’olland—taking 
piivate industry, nati<»nahsed iiulusliv, 
trade and industiial m^anisations, and 
the ma'’hinei\ of goveinmeni dtMhiii» with 
mdusliN—is likeK to he niiuli iieaiei <aie 
man in ‘^o than one man in ten. " 'I'he 
report added, nuturalK emonuln that with 
so much of the effectivt* decision-makinj; 
infrastructure already centred in the soutli 
this in itself is a powi?rful fone accelerat¬ 
ing; the retrojyression. 

Howe\ei’ plausihle this tlieiny may he, 
the absence of the derision-makers has 
iu)t prevented at least some decisions 
hii:;hi\ fa\(»urahle t(» Scotland being made 
in the w’oiild-he alien cenlie of power. 
Tor, with almost the wluile ol Sr'otland 
designated as a development ait?a, a 
(lisproportionateK favouiahle hencHt has 
been obtained. Ihe ups and downs of 
the Scottisli economy, based on the 
returns of tlie iptit census and the ic)h() 
sample (eiisus, .s1k)W' just how badly 
needed, and also how well Used this 
money was. Employment in mining and 
c^uai lying fell by per cent, in ship¬ 
building and marine engineeiing by 23 
per cent, in metal manufacture by 17 
per cent and in transport by it per cent. 
But it n>.se 1>\ 27 ])cr cent in vehicle 
manufactlii mg, In 22 per cent m profcs- 
.sional and scientiHc ser\ices. by 22 per 
cent in mcial goods manufacture and 
by iti ])er cent in construction. 

Beliind the.se economic swings and 
roundabouts a comidorable number of 
hopeful factors can now he seen. Not 
only ^ are the American companies 
wiiicli have chosen Scotland as their 
transatlantic operating ha.se doing well 
but some breakthrough economic schemes 
arc undgr wa\, such as the de\elupineni 
of Irnilllfordon. But the slow grtiwih 


SQO'U.ANJ) 

of manufacturing in Scotland i.s prob¬ 
ably the biggest single factor of contin¬ 
uing roncern. In i()-,8 manufacturing in 
Scotland accounted for 8.7 per cent of 
total British output, but by igbH this had 
fallen to 7.8 per cent. So with an 8.4 
f)cr cent share of total British manufactur¬ 
ing capacitc, Scotland's output per man 
i.s, therefore, di.sappointing. 

It might be tliought that part of the 
reason for this low shopfloor productivity 
is industrial militancy, as a continuing 
legacN of the Red Cl\de, of the hungry 
and angry ipjos. In fact, Scottish labour 
relation.s have been impnrving in recent 
\eai.s, with the outstanding exception of 
disj)utes which have largely arisen from a 
refusal by managements to give 
recfjgniiujn to trade union.s. 'I'he shipyard 
woikers of the upper Cilyde have accepted 
the consequences of the grim future whicii 
faces their industry’ unless productivity 
and profits can be increased. I’ho }'if(‘ 
coalminers, who regularly used to return 
Biitam's sole conmiimist MP to West¬ 
minster, are now being succe.ssfully 
retiained for new jobs in the new 
iiulustries which .iie filling the vacuum 
left b\ |)it ilosines. 

With international oil coriipames jost¬ 
ling to get planning pcnni.ssion to site new 
refineries on the deep-w'ater berths of the 
I’irth of (;iydc and the electronics indvis- 
ir\ now well established on the shores 
of the birth of forth, it iiiight appear 
that the perennial Scottish w'oirv, that 
tlie water flows out of the economu: bucket 
just as tpiicklv it can he pin in, mav 
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soon be over. But, plainly, this will not 
hap|3en for .stime time. It is not simply 
that the pace of Scottish production 
remains stubbornly lower than that of the 
south but the adaptability of Scotland's 
largest single manufacturing industry’- 
engineering—now seems less than it was. 
Whatever the reason, there is no 
doubt iliat the amount of econoniir spin- 
of] for Scotland through llie arrival of 
major new' industries, such as the re-entry 
of motor manufacturers to Scotland, has 
not proved as great as was lioped. 

Many of the economic advances now 
being planned mav nut reach the degiee 
of fruition which their begetters would 
w'ish. But other .scheme,s, such as tlie va.st 
concept of moving mucli of (Glasgow's 
future social and ecorujimc growth to a 
series of new sites, can scarcely be alloA^ed 
to fail. 

But, above all else, Scotland, which 
entered into the Union w'ith Ihigland in 
1707 W'ith a determination to gain wealth 
which it had never known before b\ tak¬ 
ing advantage of the o[)portunities ofleied 
within a United Kingcloiii, has no con¬ 
vincing reason yet to retreat into 
nationalistic economics. Shorn of the 
wealth that a l.ondon-hased adininistr’a- 
tion is still jirepared to channel Siotland's 
w’av the chance of hnallv la\ing the 
twin ghosts of the Scottish economy, high 
uncniploy'inenl and crippling rnigi’ation, 
dining the U)7 on would be lost. .\nd with 
It would go the very leal [uvsciit chance 
of Scotland achieving a gcnuiiK* cconounc 
Irreakthrtiugh. 


Bridging the gops 


With three-quarters of Scotland's popula- 
tioii packed into the vi-riiile-wide belt <»f 
central Scotland, internal communications 
ouglit |o be f)iefl\ easy —outside the High¬ 
lands tlial is. .\iid with tlie last si\- 
iiiile stretch of the Edinl>u?gh-( Jlasgovv 
iiiotoiway HOW’ 110.11 ing completion a ikmi 
majoiitv of Scotland's [xijmlation 
(r'l* million in greater (ikisgow and 
\ million in Edinburgh) should lie in non¬ 


stoj) driving distance of one unotlicr within 
nuMiths. 'J'o a laigei country than Scot¬ 
land, or indeed to one of the ^ame si/e 
but with a more orthodox spread of 
po[)iilali(ui, the trans[)ou advances of .the 
igbo.-^, foi winch l>oth major p(»litical 
paitie^ can take credit, might ti<»t seem 
iiiijch. Dining the dec.ide which has just 
ended a total of ';8 miles of motorway, 
ib.^ miles of dual c.irriagevva\s and (138 
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Canyou 
afford this 
capital loss? 



Scotland, like Ensland.i8 dominated 



E^bui^ Cipr Region. give both capitals 


whole Scottish quality market. So it's not 
suiprising that in the City Region of 
Edmbuigih (East Central Scotland) the 
proportion of AB Men is 33% above the 
average for die whole of Cential Scotland. 
Checkup on your coverage of this cru^l 


- -j Scotsman is unmistakably the dominant 
quality newspaper north of the twrder. 

To use it is to influence all Scotland, as well as 
doublittt your capital at a stroke. 

Full nets from: 

R. K. Gerbert National Advertisement Manager 
The Scotsman aoo Gray’s Inn Road LondonWC 
Te^hone 01-8371^34 
C. Chater Dbplay-Advertisement Manager 
The Scotsman ao North Bridge Edinburgh i 

* *«%. m m mmmj * mmww mm . TelCphOtie 031*335 

The Guardian) only delivers you;»% of its R. Holloway Financial Advertisement Manager 

AB Men-wfaira compares pretty cusmally London Wall London ECa 

with the 66% AB Men covtrage achieved by Telephone 01-588 7839 

those same journals in Ltmdon. CMriMnon 

But add The Scotsman to this campaign, * 

and you reach 7X % the AB Men in the 


Smtfoa :Rcadmhip Survey ofBdiiibvrgli 1965t TIm ThooHM Orgeaintto Limited/liifplan Luniied JICSIARS/NM 1M9 
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With that sort of assurance we rechpo we've pot a 
bnpht future with Scotland 
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miles of single main roads were byilt. By 
the end of 1970 this will have incieased 
by a further ii miles of motorway, 13 
miles of all-purpose roads and 24 miles 
of old-fashioned single carriage trunk 
road. But when these mileages are com¬ 
pounded with the real transport break¬ 
through of recent years, the construction 
of Scotland's trans-hrth road bridges, then 
the situation is vastly different. 

When the Forth road bridge was 
opened, at a cost of £20 million in 1964, 
much more than the ancient ferry 
between the south and nortli banks of the 
tidal estuary was swept away. Wkh the 
coming of the Forth road bridge there 
ended that quaint but uneconomic isola¬ 
tion which allowed the potentially wea'hhy 
county of Fife to be halved into an eastern 
belt dominated by a moribund industry, 
coal, with the western half cocooned by 
agriculture and the memories of medieval 
riches gained through trading with the 
Low Countries. 

Although the Tay road bridge, opened 
in 1966 and costing £6 million, was as 
dramatic in concept and execution as its 
twin on the Forth, the importance of this 
link across the shallow but broad waters 
of the Firth of Tay is much less, for the 
present at least. This is because the 
principal motorway striking north from 
Edinburgh and the Forth bridge swings 
up through Perth, to allow the Higliland- 
bound traffic and that headed for 
Aberdeen and the north east to take 
advantage of the improved road. But the 
long-term bonus of the Tay road link 
may well be, like that of the £8 million 
Erskine bridge across the Clyde which is 
to open next year, in the changes it makes 
to the local infrastructure. For although 
the basic purpose of the Erskine bridge 
is to give an improved trunk route from 
north to south which is unimpeded by 
either Glasgow or the River Clyde, it will 
have a marked effect on the communities 
which it links. The industrial sector of the 
north bank county of Dunbarton today 
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Going forth 
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locAs up river to congested Glasgow 
to provide its most practical link, but 
when the Erskine bridge opens in the 
middle of next year the most logical link 
will be across to tlie south bank. Not only 
Such obvious spots as the LinWbod car 
centre will attract trans-river movement 
but $0 will the new deep-water container 
tenninal now being built at Greenock. 

It is this link between sea and land 
transport which is at present exercising 
many Scots who are captivated by what 
is termed the 'land-bridge theory. Here 
the increasing proportion of Clydeside 
railway which is electrified is a help, 
although it would be premature to 
imagine that British Rail is prepared to 
spend the money needed to complete the 
London-Glasgow rail dectrification link 
by electrifying the tracks north of Crewe. 


Parochial though these central Scotland 
transport develc^ments may seem to Scots 
living out of the Forth-Clyde belt, there 
are two very good reasons why their 
transf>ort systems, too, are bound to be 
improved steadily in the 1970s, First is 
the stop-gap economic role which road 
improvement schemes play in the High¬ 
lands and Islands. The other reason, and 
by far the most important one when seen 
in the national context, is the increasing 
recreational value of the quieter Scottish 
roads for tourists from the rest of Britain. 
For with only 37 vehicles to every mile 
compared with 73 for Britain as a 
whole, Scotland's tran-^port network is 
certain to play a key role for those people 
searching for a more peaceful, and much 
less polluted, environment than the .south 
can hope to have. 


Glasgow and the western Lowlands 


Heort transplant 

If times exist for action, they arc here now 
on Clydeside. This is the nub of the 
matter. At one and the same moment 
the western Lowlands, because of their 
industrial past, are Scotland's most chal¬ 
lenging opportunity and its fiercest 
pn^blem. I'oday this area formally mas¬ 
querades as the Glasgow planning region. 
But the west region was the title given it 
.in the Wheatley report on local govern¬ 
ment reform. What's in a name ? It 
amounts to much the same thing—Ki 
Cjlasgow and the counties of Lanark, Dun¬ 
barton, Renfrew, and Ayr, to 3,000 square 
miles in which 2^ million people live, to 
half Scotland’s population crowded into 
one tenth of its area. 

Scotland being Britain’.$ most planned 
area, this western region finds itself in the 
odd position of being Scotland’s biggest 
but still short of a development plan of 
its own, despite the various land use and 
transport studies to match busy govern¬ 
ment investment. But attitudes are 
changing late in the day. Its role is no 
longer regarded largely as a passive one 
depending on Glasgow overspill. Almost 
25 years on from the Abercrombie report, 
which urged integrated planning for the 
Clyde Valley, the Scottish Office is 
reactivating its planning mechanism, 
including the near-dormant Clyde Valley 
advisory committee, to give the western 
Lowlands a new 'and positive development 
strategy. Infrastructural investment in 
this region seems sure to increase, 
perhaps substantially, in the 1970s. This 
is sensible and unavoidable. So is the 
intention to keep the west Lowlands 
indivisibly linked with die east. It is clear 
now that what the region needs above 
all is a thrust for. eaqsansion, if only to 
hold its course steady while its traditional 
industries shipbuilding, heavy and 
marine engineering, and coal—go on 
contracting. 

This rundown in employment is both 
critical and incomplete. Over the 


next few years, Glasgow and district 
alone is likely to see up to 45,000 more 
jobs vanish. All this is a catalyst for 
planning reappraisal. But there is a 
second imperative. Suddenly the Clyde 
is laying cmini to ^lite status as Europe’s 
principal deep-water port, easily able to 
take ships of 500,000 tons and over at 
low tide without maintenance dredging. 
I'he Scots are entitled to their vision 
of the Clyde, for it embodies a solid core 
of real^m. Very properly, the Scottish 
Council, that established initiator and 
exploiter, is launching a fresh evangel, 
based on the recently published report, 
“Oceanspan,” prepared by Sir William 
Lithgow and Professor Ronald Nicoll. 

It means to sing out loud and clear, till 
all Scotland and half the world hears, 
how the Clyde’s deep water offers Scot¬ 
land its most dramatic prospect ever— 
nothing less than a blinding chance to 
.switch trade from its present north-south 
axis to a radically different west-east axis. 
The Scottish Council foresees the Clyde 
establishing itself as an international ocean 
terminal, feeding raw materials into 
regenerated Scottish industries whose 
finished products (as well as transhipped 
container and bulk cargoes) would move 
swiftly along a developing central Scotland 
land-bridge to the Forth, and so into 
European markets. The Clyde’s potential 
as a point at which to break bulk cargo 
is apparent, and the odds, in fact, seem 
reasonable for a merger of the Clyde and 
Forth port authorities into a single Scot¬ 
tish unit for cohesive action. But there is 
no euphoria. The Scots are used to things 
going sour ever since Darien. 

Hitherto the Clyde had no call to 
exploit its extra-deep water but, linking 
anchorage to the fact that no United 
Kingdom conurbation is more than 12 
hours distant, the drive is solidly on for 
maritime-based growth in steel, oil and 
petrochemicals. The pivot is north 
Ayrshire’s Hunterston peninsula which 
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Ayr Ck>unty Council wants re-zoned for 
industrial use. The prolonged public 
inquiry which this provoked (and which is 
just finishing) is not likely to produce a 
report before midsummer, at the earliest* 
In the meantime, much else has been 
happening to this and other crucial 
projects related to the re-zoning of 
Hunterston. The Clyde port authority 
has, with rising hopes, encouraged the 
British Steel Corporation (BSC) to agree 
to a £15 million terminal at Hunterston 
to take the biggest bulk-carriers which 
are used to ship Australian and other 
distant ores. This offer was finely timed. 
It is a bold bid to lay the foundations 
for a big port development. It is also 
tied in with the BSC’s Scottish and North- 
West group’s submission that Clydeside 
is overwhelmingly the place both for 
deep-water berthage to serve steelmaking 
in Scotland and northern England and for 
siting a major green-field steelworks com¬ 
plex in the 1980s. As it happens, Hunters¬ 
ton has 1,300 acres available beside the 
proposed terminal. 

Two American companies, Murco 
Petroleum and Chevron Oil, are also 
awaiting planning approvals, as patiently 
as they can, for separate tanker terminal 
and refinery projects. Finally, the South 
of Scotland Electricity Board (with yet 
another inquiry behind it) is waiting for 
a decision on whether it can build an oil- 
fired power station at Inverkip (costing 
£87 million) which must be generating by 
1975 and which Chevron hopes to fuel. 

Political pressure on Mr William Ros.s 
to authorise expansion is predictably acute 
from bodies like the Scottish Trades 
Union Congress, which is a deadly 
infighter when it comes to development 
campaigning. But the Clyde is Britain’s 
most picturesque estuary. So the industrial 
aspirations came into immediate collision 
with rapidly mobili.sed environniental and 
amenity groups. The environmentalists 
did not merely talk about the Clyde’s 
potential for recreation and tourism. 
They produced persuasive Achemes for 
alternative industrial locations both down 
the coast, around Irvine new town, and 
inland where existing industry has deep 
roots. Inevitably, perhaps, all the 
arguments, inquiries and reports have 
encouraged a degenerating wrangle over 
amenity. 

It has become a black-and-white kind 
of row that implies that the future of the 
western Lowlands depends utterly on 
Clyde deep water setting off a chain- 
reaction throughout the Scottish economy. 
If all might not be lost should little come 
of this dreani, Jt is still true that a rip¬ 
roaring success would be the base for 
transforming the region. Contemporary 
^nts, therefore, and historic fears, high¬ 
light the pervasive iirgle to swing things 
the region*s way. 

Shipbuilding may not be dead but it 
has been dicey, having shed lo yanls and 
12,000 jobs m .,a decade arid haying 
watched the iStasgow-based cnnftortiiim, 
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The New Scotland 


Heather apart, tew things seem 
to grow as well in Scotland as 
electronics and advanced technology. 
Ferranti started it all in 1943 with a 
wartime factory in Edinburgh to 
manufacture gunsights. Today, 
Ferranti is Scotland's largest 
electronics group, and produces some 
of the world's most sophisticated 
radar, inertial navigation and weapon 
aiming systems. 

During the last few years, 
however, there has been a change of 
emphasis. Ferranti have pioneered 
in adapting the rich harvest of 
advanced technology thrown up by 
military systems, for use in industry 
and communications. Today, 
Ferranti in Scotland is increasingly 
geared to civil markets. 
Cominiiiiicatlons St Control 

A pace-setter in this 
transformation has been the Ferranti 
division that specialises in applying 


radar and microwave technology to 
remote control and communications. 

Live line monitoring is a typical 
application^ whereby a fault in an 
overhead power transmission line is 
automatically located at the control 
centre, without linesmen climbing 
over hill and dale in all weathers 
looking for it. Many Electricity 
Boards have ordered t|iese. 

Another.application is in 
microwave telcmctry/telecontrol data 
links. Two offshore oilfields in the 
Arabian Gulf are remotely controlled 
from one central console over Ferranti 
microwave links, enabling oil wells 
way out in mid-sea to be closely 
monitored and controlled by people 
sitting miles away in air-conditioned 
comfort. 

At the new Longannet 
Electricity Generating Station, 
Ferranti are supplying a large 
cotYiputer-based remote control 


system for conveying coal from 
mineface to boiler. The largest 
telemetry/telecontrol system of its 
type in the U.K*. has been ordered by 
the Eastern Electricity Board for 
monitoring over 400 sub-stations. 

This division is also the leading 
U.K. supplier of broad band 
microwave links for harbour radar 
surveillance and Air Traffic Control. 

A 300 channel microwave link system 
was recently announced, and found a 
prompt buyer—the Post Office, for the 
communication link with the Scilly 
Isles. 

S FERRANTI 

First in A 4 vanoed Technology 

Feimid‘Liinited«tlerfy Road, Edinburgh 3 . 

T*l:(oji)j3»a4«»- 

Hcsd<Mioe: Hollinwood, Lancashire, 
Tel:( 06 l )6812000 

London Oflke; Millbank Tower, Millbank, 
London, SWI. Tel; (01) 834 6611. 
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Jl expose corchorus capsularis 
That's jute 


We call ourselves the Jute Industries Group. But we 
must confess that we employ some people who 
wouldn't know a corchorus capsularis if they met it in 
their soup. 

People who weave furnishing fabrics in linen 
and man-made fibres which end up in stores from 
Macy's to the W'est End. 

Men who extrude plastic polypropylene tapes, 
convert them into tufted carpet backing and 
research new uset for this versatile man-made 
material. 

Spinners who produce Orion for woven and knitted 
furnishing fabrics. 

Weavers who make tough, colourful cord 
carpet with viscose and nylon. 


. Spinners who spin Courtelle for tufted carpet pile 
and Evlan for upholstery cloths. 

People who make cotton yarns with lough 
Terylene cores and weave them into rugged, 
waterproof canvas. 

All the same that still leaves around 4,500 of us 
to make up the biggest jute combine in 
Western Europe. 

We know all about corchorus capsularis. 



The Juts 
Industries Group 

Meadow Place Buildings 
Dundee 
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operatlional. But the lower Clyde's pros* 
perous Scott-Litbgow group has onjen 
worth over £115 million and expensive 
plans for berthage to build 250,000 
tonners. It wants another 1,500 men to 
bring its work-force up to 8,500. With 
liquidity assured, UCS ought now to 
survive. Its orders stand at over £125 
imillion, its labour force is being trimmed 
to around 11,000, and higher productivity 
must come. The ultimate profitability of 
UCS presages a further merger into a 
single Clyde group, concentrated down¬ 
river where space and water exist. Ship¬ 
building, like the heavy manufacturing 
trades, seems likely to finish up with the 
better productivity needed to remain 
competilfive by cutting manpower for 
some years ahead, perhaps by 2 per cent 
annually. 

This certainty of a further decline in 
employment in the 'region helps to explain 
why an uphill fight is being waged to win 
from BSC an integrated steel plant near 
Hunterston. Its creation would revolu¬ 
tionise the Scottish industry, as the 
proposed doubling of capacity at Ravens- 
coraig will not. New steelmaking capacity 
for the 1980s would certainly help to con¬ 
solidate the region's stake in steel-using 
manufacturing. But, with the way things 
are going at the moment, it would be 
wrong for the region to build up its hopes 
too high on this score. It may well have 
to content itself with an ore terminal, 
linked with an expansion of capacity, 
rather than a spanking new steel centre at 
Hunterston. 

Until now, Scotland’s total employment 
growth has been Britain’s lowest despite 
the steady rise in infrastructural invest¬ 
ment and industrial development (last 
year’s IDCs in Scotland related to 948 
projects worth £17.6 million, involving 
22,500 jobs). The west region’s share was 
substantial. Lanarkshire, for example, has 
dramatically switched away from coal and 
steel. Lanarkshire wants by the 1980s, 
partly through cohimercial expansion, to 
put 25 per cent on to its currently low 
labour force of 200,000—having taken in 
any event, since the war, something like 
one-fifth of the Scottish total of new 
industrial investment. This has meant that 
today only 23 per cent of its employees 
are in steel, compared with ^8 per cent in 
electrical and instrumentation industries 
and 6 per cent in the manufacture of 
earth-moving equipment. 

The west region has plainly demon¬ 
strated its ability to diversify. The drift 
from heavier industry will almost certainly 
continue, stimulated by the performance 
of the new towns, East Kilbride, Cumber¬ 
nauld and Irvine, and further enhanced 
by the kind of active concept which the 
University of Strathclyde is pressing in 
its proporab for a major science park at 
Stepps, near Glasgow. And, significantly, 
the western Lowlands have also capture 
more than half American industry’s total 
investment in Scotland. If the way ^ese 
American companies bgve expanded their 
output and employment demonstrates 
anting beyond the inevitability of 
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technological growth, it is tliat Sa>ttish 
capacity lias for long been under exploited 
through stodgy inanagenjcnt. ^ 

. Ifappily it may also demonstrate that 
thei'je K, after all, a sound basis for assum¬ 
ing;,economic advance. Happily, too, the 
Whatley report on local government ' 
reform has had a pretty fair reception 
•-^t le^st for the principle that the 
.westerii Rowlands ■should l>e 
planned as a region. Glasgow, hb^^ery ... 
lias still to come to terms with itself. Do 
the Glaswegians want to be Little Glas¬ 
wegians ? Or are they big enough in 
imagination and initiative to accept that 
tiie city not merely volurttarily scales itself 
down front almost one iitillion inhabitants 
to around. 700,000 but, simultaneously, 
seizes the enormous tipportuniiy to 
develop ^afresh a.s the administrative, 
mercantile, and intellectual caphal of an 
increasingly^ dynamic region ? Glasgow’s 
sensitivity to criticism is one measure of 
its faded glory as the empire’s Second 
City. It is now being torn up for roads ; 
it liadly needs a new sense of identity. 

(Jlasgow is roininilted to giving up 
300,000 of its citizens for the incontestible 
reasons that it is overcrowded and that its 
recent policy of building multi-storey 
blocks of flats has serious social defects. 
What (ilasgow needs above all is to 
liberate it.self from its existing boundaries. 
At last the signs are prom using. The 
emphasis is switching from the postwar 
obsession to rehou.se almo.st at any pfice 
to the hew problem of achieving a 
proper economic halance within the city 
itself. 

(ilasgow and die western Lowlands 
iiiust now decide that they are on the 
.same side. Scottish Office planning 
projections for the region, about to be 
more intensively developed, are based on 
the assumption that its population will not 
rise very much above the present level of 
2^ million people, but that the people will 
have to l>e spread much more imagina¬ 
tively ^around than ever liefore. Positive 
planning is certain to concentrate minds 
wonderfully among the local authorities, 
for the dilutions of growth are* already 
apparent. ..These will utilise arterial links 
as urban expansion moves out and away 
from Glasgow—striking .south west to 
Il^'lnc new town (planned to develop with 
Kilmarnock and Ayr into a central Ayr¬ 
shire city region of 250,000 people) and 
establishing a network of satellite town^, 
each with a population of around 60,000, 
to accommodate Gla.sgow’s overspill. The 
first of them, Enskine in Renfrewshire, is 
already agreed, Stonehouse in Lanark¬ 
shire (along the M74 umbilical w'ith 
England and intended to relieve I^^nark-^ 
sliire congfeatibn as well) is fjieginning to 
clarify. Kilsyih-Lennoxtown, near Cum¬ 
bernauld new town, is a strong possibility, 
Other and different options also exist, for 
the region is fortunate in potential pennu- 
tatidns to exploit its abundance of 
available space and natural amenities. 

These '’is also a lot of quiet conviction 
round that the region, despite everv- 
has modernLsed itself extremely well 


during the years when Britain’s difficulties final quarter of the century as Britain is 
put a brake on economic growth. EvfAt if finally forced to deploy industry and 
the Hunterston concept docs not fdlly population into new receiving areas. The 
materialise, there is fair optimism that the west region thinks, more than most, it has 
region mU. come into i^ own during the the space and the capacity. 



Motor vehicles 

Diseconomies of 

If the mass production of motor vehicles 
is the symbol of a successful twentieth 
century industrialised society, then Scot¬ 
land just about scrapes in as a member of 
the club. The heartbreak which followed 
the decision of the early 1960s to re¬ 
establish tlie Scottish motor industry, 
which liad been vigorous in the early 
pioneering days, is now just alx>u't far 
enough away for the Scots and others 
to consider it dispassionately. 

With only the Albion lorry faoto^ at 
Scotstoun, Glasgow, as the last relic of 
the once-famous Scottish car industry, it 
seemed common sense to take some of the 
expansion and ithe new money northwards 
from die high-wage Midlands to Scotland. 
7 'he results of that decision,, for both men 
and management, were such that it was 
t'eMainly a major factor in the enforced 
.sale to .America of one major car group 
(Routes) and a not insignificant influeiice 
in ilie .swallowing up of the Britisli Motor 
Corporation by the .smaller Leyland group. 

When the first Lord Rootes was finally 
inducctl to take his new rear-engined 
small car, the Hillman Imp, to Scotland, 
millions were poured into building a huge 
plant at Linwood, near Paisley and within 
iiailing distance of both the Clyde and 
Glasgow. Three -thonsand cars a week were 
due to pour out on to tlie rOads and the 
railway car carriers from Linwood. By 
the time Rootes jiad got past the 2,(K)o- 
car pixxiuction point, not only had tJie 
Chrysler Cor|)ora'tion. of Detroit taken 
control of the company but the principal 
market demand for cars had moved away 
from, the mini-vehicle back to the largei 
farnilv .*ialoon. 


scole 

Money was the most obvious trouble, 
not only ftir Linwood but at Bathgate in 
West Lothian, where, a year ahead of 
Rootes, BMC had set up a large tractor 
plant. The big-money pay packets wliic'li 
central Scotland had allowed itself to 

■ believe would transform it into an 
approximation of the Coventry-Birniing- 
ham car zone just did not arrive. For the 
new employers not only insisted on taking 
as their measure the much lower pay 
rates of local engineering but insi.sted that 
any improvemen'ts would have to be tied 
to productivity. But it took years of 
.negotiations and of energy-sapping 
strikes and disputes gpt Linwood and 
Bathgate to an approximation of similar 
plants farther south. 

With “ green ’’ lal>our, much of it 
highly skilled but quite unused to the 
inexorability t>f prriduction-line indu.'itr)', 
and with certain product flaw.s- -including 
the sales flop of the mini-tractor produced 
at Bathgate -low productivity was not a 
surprise in itself. But it has taken years 
to build output up to a near-approxima- 
tion of the planned figure. Even today, 

■ nine years after it opened, the Bathgate 
plant is still not at the initial taiget output 
of 1,000 trucks and 750 tractors a week. 

It would be wrong xu cry havoc just 
because of teething troubles, even ones on 
.so massive a scale as experienced by 
Rootes and what is now the British Ley- 
land group. And the great success of the 
splendidly named earth-moving equip¬ 
ment manufacturers—Euclid and Cater¬ 
pillar—whose mammoth machines are 
now coming out of Scotland in numbers 
second only to the Ifnrted States, give.s 
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TOffiT 


After all the decisions, 
planning, meetings, decisions, 
conferences, trade fairs, 
decisions, seminars, discussions, 
decisions, long distance calls 
and yards of Telex... 




relax 
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Vincent 

Street 

Glasgow 

tha hMdquarters and nerva centre of a world-wide undertaking 
which oiMrates in many taxtila fieids and beyond 

Thia ia the picture of Coate Patons today Thread (cotton 
and aynthetic) - the largaat manufacturer in the world. 

Wooilen yarna- the iargaat manufacturer in the United 
Kingdom Acryiic yarns-the largest manufacturer in Europe 
Knitwear-the largest manufacturer in Scotland 
Children's wear-the largest manufacturer in the United 
Kingdom We produce the famous Jaeger fashionwear 
Lately we have started to make "Cnmplene" yarn through the 
West Riding Worsted & Woollen Group (including Kelsall 
& Kpmp) in which we acquired a controlling interest in 1969. 

And (Ml conttnce to grow Other developments of the past 
year were ths acguisitidn of a majority holding in the textile 
bustnesa of John Heathcoat & Company and the purchase of 
Nottingfuim Handcraft, end of a number of knitwear businesses- 
Hsrbert L. Driver, Carmelbank, Iona, Stanley Henwood and 
Charles Smith (Babywear) - as well as a controlling interest in 
Dalkeith Knitwear. 

Coats Patons' home organisation - responsible, 

Incidentally, for a big export'trade - is, indeed, one of Britain's 
key textile enterprises. Vet the group is even bigger ebroad, 
where it produces in 64 mills and factories in 27 countries 

GOATS PAnWS 

- One of the world’s 
great businesses 


"4: % .V-v-% 
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0TOWN 

Glenrothes New Town is located jn the lentre of Fife 
mid-way between the Forth and Tay Road Bridges The 
present population is 98,500 with a target population of 
70,000 

rh«re are at present four industrial eltates in 
Glenrothes on which there are 40 industries alrefic(y 
well established 

Land and buildings for commercial development—shopping 
and office—are also available 

In Glenrothes you have 

if Fplty ssrvicsd sites with room for simansion 
if Advance factories ranging from LOOO up to 
20,000 sq ft 

if Factorise to the client's specification designed 
by the Development Corporation's architects 
and associated technical eteff 
if Housis for all levels of employees to rent or 
buy m a garden city environment 
if New end fully eteffad orimary end aeoondary 
schools, a high school and a technical collage 
^ Five univtrsitias within ona hour's travailing 
tima 

if A iwimming pool and othar adaquaid 
raoraationat faeilltiai 
if A Jlcansad airfiald ^ 

if Oood oommunl6itlons---r(9ad, rqil and aaa 
if Growing pool of labour-^kUJad and MAikHlid 

Government ftnenrUil mtentivei arc| MVailahle apd tKe 
Development C corporation are theimilvea prepared to gBiAift 
incoming industry 

For further details contact 

General Manager, 

Glenrothes Development Clorpneaftoqn 
OleithHhes Hrum, 

North Street, 

Olenrothei. . 

r fel, Glenrothes 434‘4< Telea De\i^ir. , 
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the lie to those who fear that the 
legeodary Scots enginemz^ aftxility is now 
only a legend, ceitain basic flaws 
revealed by the car ftuotories* experience 
should be pondered on. The most marked 
is the (inalbiHity of existing Scots industries 
to compete—or even in some cases their 
unwillingness to compete—^for the supply 
of component to the incoming industries. 
It is not just a question of medium-sized 
local concerns being unable to match the 
price level of near-monopoly suppliers of 
such products as car electrical systems. 
But even such basic things as castings 
cannot be produced in sufficient volume 
from near-factory sources. 

Tvres, in which, since the days of that 


Electronics 

k thread of gold 

If one thread of * pure economic gold 
stands out in Scotland today it, is' its 
electronics industry. Established on both 
shores of the Forth, between Edinburgh 
and the former mining areas of Fife, is 
a new-technology industry now capable 
of providing 37,000 jobs which just a few 
years ago simply did not exist. It is also 
an industry tied to the universities in a 
manner which would be approved of in the 
United States and Russia. No fewer than 


local boy Dunlop, ScoUaiKi has had a fair 
shaie of tte mdustiy, are the exception to 
this otherwise general rule. But k is a 
rule wh^ extends beyond tile car indus¬ 
try to ^ver ixuuiy of the technologically 
intensive anduftries cpming jh to nil the 
gap created by the industi^'the Victotv 
iahs left behind* Stab-c6nti|tctmg still 
appears b be the one thing to sWilch asptb- 
lished Scottish industry m ithictant to turn 
its hand. Despite SUITES and i|^i|uiriea— 
Scotland has tob^mkhy c^ these in place 
of Entrepreneurial push—tha cure for this 
malaise hail' not yet been found. But 
found it will have to be, "if Scotland’s 
ambitions for growth, not least in the 
western Lowlands, are to be achieved. 


The reason for this statement, which 
is a much better thing than a boast, is 
that within a 35-mile radius of Edinburgh 
there are today 50 science-based Rnns. 
The laigest has well over 5,000 employees, 
eight have over 2,000, and while many 
of the rest are quite small there is one 
dominant statistic. This is that pf the 
37,000 men and women now employed dn 
electronics in Scotland (which in itself is 


a 55 per cent increase over the past tJbunt 
years) a,poo are graduates. And the 
mduspy is expanding fast. Two factories 
are, for example, bmng built by RoUs- 
Royce at the new East Kilbride 

to house electronic component i»oductton 
lines for the Motorola Cotpmtion of 
America. It is not merely a case of furttier 
expansion, but of scientific bieaJcjthrough 
in depth as well. Another .American firm, 
Hewlett-Packard, is planning to expand 
its present Edinburgh wonkforce from 500 
to 1,500. Much hiore important, it 
intends to double its research staff at the 
same time. 

This is one of the reasons why one of the 
most brilliant British electronics executives 
gave up a directorship in one of the 
largest companies to set up his own design 
consultancy team in Edinburgh. It is why 
Professor Farvis and his colleagues are 
able to say: If an engineer has not got 
an application for what he is studying 
in view, then he should not be doing it.” 
And it is not merely the ancient Edin¬ 
burgh university but the new ones based 
on old technical collegiate foundations, 
such as Glasgow’s University of Straith- 
clyde and the Heriot-Watt university in 
Edinburgh, that are gearing their courses 
more closely to the needs of the technical 
community around them. 

Behind this is ij^re iChan a manpiage 
of convenience between lecture hall and 


six professors at the university of Edinburgh 
are at present engaged, for example, on 
work which is directly connected with the 
burgeoning electronics industry. Elec¬ 
tronics is certainly an international pace¬ 
maker which is taking its products past 
the age of the tmnsistor and into the 
world of the integrated circuit, where pin¬ 
head sized pieces of ” system chips ” can 
carry a multiplicity of electronic controls. 

Lack of basic research work is the one 
factor which mqst always cause fear in 
a peripheral society. So when the first 
electronics plants were first set up in 
Scotland, mainly as production offshoots 
of American research and development, 
there was cause for concern. And even tb/t 
steady rise in the productivity of the 17 
United States companies now manu¬ 
facturing instruments and electronics in. 
Scotland, up from £3,400 per emjiioyce 
in 1964 to £5,300 in . 1968, during a 
period in which total employment in the 
industry practically doubled, was not a ^ 
sufficient indication in it^lf that the 
.Srottish elecbt!l>nic 9 industpr was becoaning 
sdonething'cohvmcingly indigenous 
than tbe mere^^Jiytical siting of factories., 
But now^ it p^ibie for the English 
sciantilt^ilio much to establish 

velectiTOniOB in; Scotland, Professor 

W. Taroljj holds the ct^ir of 

V W# we 'have 

‘ <]ind. 

Kingdom.” 


the friandly invaston 

The most potent influence for good in the Scottish economy since the war has 
been the friendly invasion of American firms. In the beginning, many of them came 
because government policy prevented them from settling down near London. Now, 
they are happy where they arc. Tliey want to stay and expand. Others will follow 
them. Both the early starters and late comers have their eye on trade across the 
North Sea rather than south across the English border. Scotland would like them 
to go in for research and development on the spot, rather than to be content simply 
with production. The Scottish universities see themselves playing the role ot a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. And this is slowly happening. 

Let the statistics speak for themselves. They are taken from a survey by the 
Scottish Council (Development and Industry) of the 89 American-controlled manufac¬ 
turing companies in Scotland last year. The investment of these firms had more than 
doubled to £232 million in the four years to the beginning of 1969. They are con¬ 
centrated on automotive products—^the manufacturers of earth-moving equipment no 
less than vehicles. These account for more than a quarter of all the American invest¬ 
ment and turnover in Spotland and just under a quarter of exports and employment. 
Instruments ai^d electronics account for as much as 17 per cent of total investment but 
somewhat less Of (urbover, exports and employment. The third big product group is 
office machinery, yith £24 million Invested, a turnover of £54 million (ol which 
£36 niiUion is ex|j^iryd) and, a payroll of 12,300 people. Conventional, contemporary 
wisdom is right in lEbUHng these as growth industries, not simply for Sootland but 
for 
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production'floor. It the realisation that 
for an intetisely scientific industry, such 
as micro^clecironics, there is no hope of 
survival unless it is activefy ^engaged 
in research and development and unless 
it attracts and holds scientists of the 
right calibre. But as Professor Farv^s says : 
“ If universities are included in the over¬ 
all planning of a growth area, and if those 
universities can be motivated to bias their 
courses and research in a direction which 
supports the science-based industries ot 
ihat area, there can then be all the 
necessary ingredients of growth.” 

A long sentence, inayl>c. But it spells 
out die new hope for iiiuch of the Forth 
basin. Not simply the hope, already 
realised in part, that the old coal mining 
xones of Fife can get replacement employ¬ 
ment to keep them alive. It is die Jiope 
that Edinburgh, for so long merely tlie 
repository for the vestigial trappings of a 
nation, contained for 2.')0 years within a 
larger political union, can now become 
the centre for a genuine technological 
revolution. And, for once, it is to be 
hoped that what Edinburgh does today 
the rest of Scotland will do tomorrow. 



New circuits of growth 


Petrochemicals 

Cotolyst of dionge 

An accident of war, the need to tunnel sitting on the results of a public inquiry 
a bombproof petrol line through the held to decide if the Murco Petroleum 
mountains on the Highland shores of the company can build a deep-water oil ter- 
Firth of Clyde to the cast coast ports, minal near Weinyss Bay on the Clyde, 
has given Scotland a magnificient trans- While just downriver anotlier American 
portation legacy which is still not yet group, the Chevron combine, is hoping 
expended. Out of that wartime pipeline, for permission to put up an oil refinery at 
now serving a new purpose by providing Portencross. 'Ihcse developments can be 
a unique unloading point at Finnart on seen as part of the continuing switch 
Loch Long, has come the Grangemoutli from Scotland’s traditional fuel, coal, to 


oil. This switch is bound to continue, 
simply because the situation of Britain’s 
pte^t North Sea gas finck means that 
the Scottish industrial belt will be the last 
major area to gain the advantages of 
cheap submarine fuel. 

But the most important petrocbemical 
development in the country is now taking 
pbee well north of central Scotland’s oil- 
hungr>' cities. It is the decision to build 
the only chemical feedstock factory in 
Britain, and possibly in Europe, at 
Invergordon in Ross-shire. There the 
Plant Oil and Mineral Corporation from 
Texas has taken a 95 per cent sharehold¬ 
ing in Grampian Chemicals. While Inver¬ 
gordon is undoubtedly the new jewel in 
Gotland’s petrochemical crown, the old 
centres at Grangemouth and the Imperial 
Chemical Industry’s plant near Irvine are 
.still growing. The two butadiene plants at 
Grangemouth, one owned by British 
Petroleum and the other by British 
Hydro-Carbon Chemicals, are to double 
their capacity. A new plant to make 
acrylonitrile, the first in Britain, was 
recently completed at Grangemouth, while 
ICI is spending £31 million on adding a 
nylon polymer plant to its range of pro¬ 
duct plants. 

With environment the new raWying 
cry of the opponents of change, mudh of 
Scotland’s petrochemical growth is bound 
to become increasingly contentious, exce})! 
perhaps north of the Highland line where 
attractive jobs are still much scarcer than 
attractive views. Indeed, if the Grange¬ 
mouth phenomenon is any guide, petro¬ 
chemicals may well fonn the firm founda¬ 
tion of success at Invergordon. If so, then 
Scotland will have managed to do what is 
so difficult for an economy on the outside 
track to d(;—^get into the inside and win¬ 
ning berth. 


phenomenon. Packed into otherwise 
unattractive acres on the fiat lands of the 
Forth up river from Edinburgh, there 
fiave risen the catalytic crackers and 
refraction towers which mean millions in 
revenue and also Ixinuses in terms of 
employment. And around them has been 
foniied the modern petRichemical indus¬ 
try which, if things work out as some 
Scots politicians and administrators are 
currently hoping, could fonn the basis of 
a regional city which would embrace some 
half dozen communities around Falkirk 
and Grangemouth. 

The Grangemouth idea, which envis¬ 
ages the uprating of what is now an 
amorphous area with a population of 
ioti,ooo people to a tightly-knit city of 
250,000 by 1990, is by any test the most 
dramatic development which can be 
traced directly to petrochemicals in Scot¬ 
land. The present problem facing the 
Scottish planners is not in attracting more 
oil refineries and their subsidiary indus¬ 
tries but in deciding where to settle ,the 
many WOuld-bc oil industry suitors asking 
for their'land in marriage. 

At tl^ time of writing, Mr William 
Ross, whom few friends or opponents 
wouild ^^r accuse of acting in haste, is 
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Transatlantic container ships save vital hours 
using Clydeport. 1 

'A’ Shortest transatlantic sea route 

if Fog and hazard-free deep water approaches 

if Lock-free riverside berthage 

if Any size, of vessel handled at any state of the. 
tide. (42ft LWOST alongside) 

if Round the clock working 


Shippers-—‘for the fastest delivery direct your 
container traffic through Clydeport's time- 
conscious container terminal. 

Contact the Commercial Department, 

CLYDE PORT AUTHORITY 

16 Robertaon Street Glaagow, C2, ScotlafMt 
Telephone 041-221 6T33. Extensions 104 & 107^ 
Telex 778446 
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New towns 

Fhrt is phm 

It is possible in a day of steady motoring 
to catdi a glimpse of Scotland's four new 
towns—^East Kilbride, Glenrothes, Cuni- 
liernaukl and l^ivingston—^and the site of 
the most recently designated one at the 
old buigh of Irvine. So, within a small 
compass, Scotland displays what is the 
most modern—^and often the best—'in its 
economic and social environment. But 
this also means that the new towns are 
much of a muchness for visiting 
industrialists on such matters as transport 
costs. They look different. But, 
economically, there is not much to 
choose between them—except, possibly, 
on the score of their past .successes in 
attracting industry—though Irvine, being 
on the coast, .could prove to be an 
exception. Inevitably, these are towns 
young in themselves and their inhabitants. 
They are the most obvious of Scotlaijid’s 
growth points—and its selling points too. 
They have to be a success to justify the 
money and energy lavished on them. 

The most successful is East Kilbride, 
possibly simply because it is the oldest. 
In new towns success breeds success and 
East Kilbride is well past the take-off 
point. Aesdietically and in some ways 
socially, it is tlie least venturesome. But, 
industrially^ it is soundly established, pro¬ 
viding over 24,000 jobs (including 10,000 
for women). With the National Engineer¬ 
ing Laboratory within its boundaries, it 
has a strong bias towards engineering and 
allied trades. With the new Inland 
Revenue computer centre in its mid.st, it 
is attracting offices as well. In all, it is a 
well-balanced town which still has plenty 
of bu.sinessmen knocking at its doors. 
Some 4,500 jobs were, for example, 
created in 1969. Its population, currently 
about 65,006, is expanding so rapidly that 
the original target figure of 82,500 by 
1975 will almost certainly have to be 
raised. With 7,500 people coming in from 
outside to work and 8,500 going out each 
day, it is fully integrated in the Clyde¬ 
side region. It has established its own 
entertainment facilities (including a night 
club) and, as an accolade of size and 
success, a Marks and Spencer store is on 
its way. Conceptually, it is now difficult to 
think of East Kilbride as a new town. 

Glenrothes, though it is not all that 
much younger than East Kilbride, is srill 
very much one. But, with a population 
of 28,000 and providing jobs for ’6,0oo 
people, it now appears to be past the 
take-off point. Electronic and allied indus¬ 
tries form its backbone. Its existing firms 
are expanding. Immediately, they ^ill^ 
proibably create at least as mahy new 
job opportunities as the establishment of 
new concerns (though Glenrothes has 
recently; landed a good catch in the 
proposed computer of Burroughs 

which, after an initiiSly slow build-up, is 
expected^^illti^tely to employ 3,0()0 
pe^e). Glenrothes is out of its 


adolescence. It still has growing pains. 

450 of its 7,500 houses await 
tenants and while 700 people leave the 
town each day to work as many as 2,500 
commute in.' Both statistics arise from the 
same cause; rents in Glenrothes, though 
kept by subsidies well below their true 
ecoilomic level, are about twice as high as 
rents for admittedly worse houses in the 
surrounding districts. But, with 1,500 
new jobs in the pipeline this year and its 
population growing by 3,000 a year, this, 
the most isolated of the new towns, has 


l^abily got a real future before it—and 
a better one than its eariy pritics imagined. 

Statistically! Cumb^auld would 
appear to the same point. It has 

a population of 29,000. It provides 8,500 
jobs. But it is very dependent on one firm, 
Burroughs, which employs 3,000 people, 
and it has as many as 3,500 commuters 
coming in to work each day. The new 
shopping centre is steadily taking shape 
on this, the mo.st impressive of all the 
new town sites, but, instinctively, one 
cannot escap)e the feeling that economi¬ 
cally and socially the town has not quite 
jelled. It has not been described, with a 
certain malicious irony, as an architect’s 
paradise for nothing. If industry is drag¬ 
ged away from Glasgow towards the west 



Uvinffston: superior modern cantonment 



Glenrothes: into its stride 
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V Here are me ^rvices 
this advertising agency 


in Scotland 


MARKETIfiG 

Product (orservtC0)f' 
analysis 

Product launchas 
Test marketing 
IVIarket appraisals 
Product 

acceptability tests 
Potential , 
market summary 
Distribution study 
Merchandising 
Marketing advice 


RESEARCH 

Marketing research 
Motivation research 
Consumer panels 


Depth interviews 
bask researches 
Field research 
RecaM research 
Statistical information 


Media selection buying 

and checking 

Classified advertising 

situations vacant etc. 

Television 

Outdoor 

Transportation 

Cinema 

Direct mail 

Radio 

Point-of-sale aids 


Exhibitions' 

Overseas advertising 

CREATIVE 

Advertisement design 
Visual aids 
Pack dfjsitjn 
TV story boards 
Technical illustrations , 
Stationery design 
r xhibition stand design 

SALES PROMOTION 

Sales aids 
Novelty gifts 
premium offers 
Sales training charts 


Trade shows 
Sales Manuals 
Catalogues ’ ,, ^ 

ieciufp Prpgrarnfipffio 

£(1ucation#y;ite Shows 


PROoijrcTiOfi 

Production of blocks 

stereos and litho plates 

Screen printigg 

Typography 

film production for 

television end cmcmu 

Specialised printing 

Brochures 

Showcards 

Posters 

Exhibition stands 


PHOrOGRAPHY 

Creative photography 
Progress photography in 
colour and black fit white 
, Technical photography 
Polaroid instant pictures 
Product photographs 
Model photography 


pyGilC RELATIONS 

Annual reports 
E^usin^ or Press 
Luncheons 
Comperty magazmes 
Competitions. 

Editorial publicity 
Employee news-sheets 


Information bureaux 
Personality visits 
Plant tours 
Press conferences 
Press visits 

Sales conferences ^ 
Sales promotions 

ADMINISTRATION 

Triiinocl executive 
personnel 
Specialist staff 
in all departments 
Modern mechanised 
accounting system 
Checking service for 
vouching advertisements 
Monitoring television 

commercials 
Checking ppster sttes 


These services ere provided by the seventy resident advertising professionaie at ^>ur Scottish offices, 

Through its international division. Rex, Stewart & Associates have branch offices in London, New York. Peris end Copenhagen ’ , 

and offer a complete advertising agency service in 42 countries. ' 

REX,STEWABT&AS800IATES<Scotland>I.TD 

Advertising • Marketing • Public Relations 

10 Clairmont Gardens. Glasgow, C.3. 041-3321966-9 44 Queen Street, Edinburgh, 2. 031-226 2827-9 

and at London. Nottingham end Manchester. 


From start 


The approach to shipbuilding at the Scott 
Lithgow yards is among the most sophisti¬ 
cated in the world, but the latest equipment 
and techniques are only half the story. 

Of equal significance is the Group's policy of 
continuous consultation and co-operation 
with the shipowner from contract discussion 
to a point far beyond final acceptance of the 
/essel. 

This form of joint enterprise produces ships 
which give maximum profit to the owners 
and pride to the builders. 
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Go ahead. 
Sit tight 
if you want to. 


But to some people, sitting tight 
in a cramped site witfi no elbow 
room for expansion just didn't make 
sense Packed out. they packed up 
—and moved to East Kilbride. 

By 1970 we estimate some 200 
industrial companies alone will be 
established here in this rapidly dev¬ 
eloping area. Each will have tax 
concessions. Government grants, an 
ample supply of high quality labour 
—and most important—still more 
room to grow. 


And East Kilbride opens up 
more than industrial expansion. 
Prestige offices for commercial and 
professional development are close 
to an urban area of 1.250,000 people 
with none of the headaches of 
parking and traffic congestion. 
Leisure facilities have not been for¬ 
gotten either. 

High quality rented houses are 
available for employees who receive 
top priority, and private luxury hous¬ 
ing and sites meet top management 


needs. In fact, with its geographical 
location and communications. East 
Kilbride offers tremendous growth 
potential for the business that's 
determined to do more than simply 
sit tight. 

Write now to . . . 

GEORGE B. YOUNG. 

GENERAL MANAGER. 

EAST KILBRIDE 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
NORFOLK HOUSE. 

EAST KILBRIDE. SCOTLAND. 
Telephone: East Kilbride 28788. 


East Kilbride Development Corporation 
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coast and if anything; like a push is put 
behind the development of the Grange- 
mouth-Falkirk areat Cumberland could 
turn out to need a lot of careful nursing 
in the years ahead. 

Liv"ingston, with a population of 9,500 
and providing 2,200 jobs (including 900 
for women), is still a child. Its prospects 
are difficult to judge. Theoretically, it has 
a great deal in its favour. Built on a gxeen- 
field site, it is close to Edinburgh (and to 
the new site for Heriot-Watt university), 
to the Glasgow-Edinburgh motorway and 
to the Bathgate works of British Leyland. 
But it is in one of the least attractive 
areas of Scotland (where once the shale 
oil deposits were worked). One of its 
housing estates on the hillside looks no 
better than a superior, modern canton¬ 
ment. Jn some houses, system building 
failed to stand up to the rigours of }»eing 
fully exposed to Scottish weather. This is 
now being put right. But, industrially, the 
town still depends on commuters (about 
i,o(K) come in each dav) and on one firm, 
Cameron Ironworks, wliich employs over 
1,000 people. It is still attracting industry 
(including a plum in A.shton Containers 
which hopes eventually to emi)loy 5(>o 
people). But Ijvingston i.s still an idea 
rather than an entity. It must be given its 
chance. Hut, in the next few years, it too 
will have to be watched with care, though 
it is the openly expressed view of the 
Scotti.sh Office that it will have a very 
short take-ofl' period. 

About the babv t)f them all, IiYine, it 
is possible to feel more confident. 
Designated in it is still very much 

in the planning stage—not least because 
the danger of mining subsidence led to a 
major revision of the original plan. But it 
stands to gain from the shift in industry 


For a city whose traditional industry, jute, 
is still shedding labour, Dundee exudes 
a remarkable air of confidence. So do the 
smaller towns on Tayside. "Fhc fever of 
success is infectious. Clo.se at hand, in 
Fife and the Lothian.s, Tayside has seen 
the transformation wrought by the 
electronics industry'. Within its own 
boundaries, Dundee has seen what new 
grow'th and new hopes are generated by 
the arrival of modern industry . I’aking a 
ten years’ view, 'I'ayside can, with good 
reason, see itself as a growth area, absorb¬ 
ing people and indu.stry rather than 
parting with them. 

When Professor A. D. Canipbell’s phin 
for the region is published later in the 
year, there will no doubt be a loud tattoo 
on the development dmm. This will do 
Tayside no harm, so Jong as it is not only 
Dundonian drums tliat are heard and it 
is realised, Iwth within and without 
'Fay.side, that this is part of the business 
of drumming up industrial custom for 
Scotland as a whole. Tavside will not be 


SCOTLAND 

from tlie Clyde to the Ayrshire coast. 
The new town, moreover, is Ijeing grafted 
on to the existing towns of Irvine and 
Kilwinning (with a current population of 
40,000) and on to an established industrial 
structure (including chemicals,'' glass, 
metalworking, ball-bearings and wool). 
It is close to the ]}roposed deep water 
harbour and terminal at Hunterston 
and it should gain from the spin-ofif from 
developments there (especially if it con¬ 
centrates upon light mechanical and 
plastic industries). Being on the it 

can also he dclil>erately developed 
(through a marina and the like) as a 
holiday and weekend resort and. right 
from the beginning, it is l>eing planned 
.so as to have a much higher proportion of 
owner-occupied houses than the other new 
towns. A good number of the successful 
e.xecutivc team at East Kilbride, including 
the general manager, Jiave moved over to 
Irvine and already a brilliantly imagin¬ 
ative city centre, s[)anning the river, is 
being planned. Irvine's expan.sion is being 
geared into the renovation and develop¬ 
ment of Ayr and Kilmarnock. 'Fhis makes 
good sense. Irvine should be a healthy 
child. 

New town enthusiasts claim iheic is 
room for a sixth in Scotland, 'i’hey pt>int 
towards the Stonehou.se-Larkhall area. 
I'hey describe it not so much as an ovei- 
spill area for Glasgow as for East Kilbride. 
Having seen what a town like that can do 
for the western Lowlands, they may have 
a point. But it would seem better let 
Stcmehou.se make its own w'ay for a bit, 
rather than to make it another Irvine. 
With Cuniliernauld and Livingston, let 
alone Irvine, still to prove themselves 
unmistakably, five new towns for the 
time being ap()ears to be plenty. 


Scotland's most favoured region. With 
the first priorities being given to the 
tran.sforination of the old industrial area 
around the Clyde and to the filling out of 
the new towns, it can expect no extra- 
ordinarv^ privileges. It will have to stand 
on its own feet. It will have to find its 
own way. So Jong as it thinks more about 
1981 than 1971, setting its sights on 
steady development rather than immedi¬ 
ately spectacular results, it can hardly 
fail. ’I'ayside already possesses self- 
confidence. To that it must now ally 
patience. It has to build on its natural 
advantages of a iiandsome agricultural 
and recreational hinterland, not to destroy 
them. 

Fayside's first aim must l)e to stop 
emigration. This is a manageable task. 
'I'ayside's current population is aiiout 
450,000 but the net annual rate of migra¬ 
tion is not much more than 2,500, with 
about 17,000 people leaving the region 
and over 14,000 cuining, in and with half 
of the people going to and coming from 


XXXI 

the rest of Scotland. In tlie past emigration 
was linked with the decline in emploj^ 
ment—though not, U\ recent years, m 
output—in the jutij :;^ndMstry and wiih 
the lack of job opportunities for young 
men—^though not young woincn—in the 
smaller burghs away lipm Dundee^, Tj|fic 
future looks brighter. 

Take one of die most pleasant towns 
in the region, Perth, as an example. Three- 
quarters of its lafxiur force is employed 
in the service trades, fur it is a good plate 
to establish an office. But, about two 
years ago, a small electronics firm vy|tls 
induced to set up a small plant on a 
council-owned site. Firetl by this Example, 
the council is now developing a small 
indusU'ial estate of advance factories. 
This is a modest, not a grandiose, scheme 
but the chances are that in the future 
Perth will have industrial jobs to olTer as 
well as the continuing expansion of office 
oinployment. 

Perth, being where it is and being what 
it is, has visibly more to offer than many 
of the otfier towns in Dundee's hinterland. 
But, under the stimulus of the Campbell 
plan, these other inland market towns can 
he expected to have much the same kind 
of small scale ambitions. For those which 
up to now have relied on the local jute 
mills, there is really no other choice. But 
the inland towns, running in an arc round 
from Perth to Montrose, must not he over- 
aml»itious. ’I'hey will have to see 
themselves fxrimarily as le.sidential, 
ciuumuting centres, for, from a planning 
point of view', the major pieces of 
industrial development can occur nowhere 
else but in Dundee, along the northern 
shore of the Firth of Tay and in Ahroath, 
an historic town which als»^ knows how 
to keep body and soul together. 

Dundee, with its 185,000 inhabitants, i.s 
the heart of I'ayside. 't he city is steadily 
acquiring a modern look and, so long as 
it concentrates upon the long haul, it 
seems to have it made. But, though there 
is talk of roll-on, roll-off containers, 
Dundee will have to calculate that as a 
port it will lose out to the Forth. It 
will also have to reckon that more labour 
will have to Ix' absorbed fnnn the jute 
mills Ixnh in Dundee and the nei^l^r- 
ing towns. Mure of these mills wul cLbse 
in the next few years. More lalwjur will 
be lost. In each of the last three years, 
about 500 jobs in jute have disappeared, 
bringing total employment down to 
around 14,500 people (compared widi 
twice as many before the war). Where 
will tins decline stop ? At 12,000, 10,000 
or 8,000 ? , . 

It will 1x5 the smaller firms,, abort of ideas 
as well as capital, which will go. As far 
as the bigger firms a^re concerned, the 
industry, now leils beavilv protected by 
quotas than it once. Was by tariffs, has 
modernised and diversified itself. Some 
of these firms haye Spread their interests 
into textile machinery, engineering, paper 
and polythene packaging. Some have 
enier^d the field oi man-made fibres, 
including spun pile yarns for the carpet 
industry. But the biggest investment of all 
—amounting to £3 million in tl)e last 


Tayside 

The Yonkees are coming 
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Mon cuts to com# for juts 

three years—^has been in plant for the 
extrusion and weaving of plastic tapes 
(largely polypropylene). These woven tapes 
compete in price with jute and the growth 
in their use in backing tufted carpets has 
been rapid. Already they may have 
collared about half of that market. They 
may also offer a point of re-entry for 
some hnns into the packaging market. In 
Dundee, the common boast is that jute 
is now a multi-fibre, multi-process 
industry. And so it is among the bigger, 
more gO'^ahead firms. But tliere is some 
squeezing still to come, l>oth in owner¬ 
ship and employment, just as there is in 
the allied linoleum industry. 

Industrial growth in Tayside will, 
therefore, have to come elsewhere. This 
means capitalising on past successes. The 
best thing that happened to the region 
was when the business-machine and com¬ 
puter concern, National Cash Register 
(now employing 6,000 people), and later, 
the watch-makers, 'I’imex (employing over 


Aberdeen and the north east 

The Iflte-comers 

The north east of Scotland is compara¬ 
tively remote and rural. Its 450,000 people 
are reasonably content to let things 
remain that way. With some of the best 
farming land in Scotland, they produce 
about a third of its barley and oats, a 
third of its beef cattle (including the 
world-famous Al>erdeen-Angus), two- 
fifths of its pigs and two-fifths of its 
turnips and swedes for winter feed. It 
is not heavily lunUbered with uneconomic 
hill farms for sheep. Its inshore and 
middle water fleets land some of the 
highest quality fish in Britain. 

This would seem to be an area which 
could be left alone in its traditional ways. 
But an awkward fact gets in the way. 
This region of small towns and villages 
is dominated by one city, Aberdeen, with 
185,000 people within its boundaries and 


4,000), came to settle down in Dundee. 
The advent of these American companies 
raised wages and improved working 
conditions. They imported prosperity. 
They stirred things up. They restored 
confidence. Already, something like ten 
small, independent firms have spun-off 
from the expansion of NCR. 

NCR is just the sort of firm that any 
development area in the United Kingdom, 
let alone Scotland, wants. Tayside has 
got it. It does not have to dangle pious 
hopes in front of questing industrialists. 
It can show proof of past success. Dundee 
and Tayside, despite the patches of the 
old and decaying, are plainly part of 
forward-looking Scotland—more clearly 
so, indeed, than any other region but the 
eastern Lowlands. Even then they are 
faced with a long haul, a decade’s ambi¬ 
tion. As long as it is thought and planned 
so, Tayside presents Scotland with one of 
the brightest of its exploitable oppor¬ 
tunities. 


another 65,000 close at hand. As men 
and women leave the land, they come 
to Aberdeen ana to smaller towns like 
Lossiemouth, Fraserburgh and Peterhead. 
But, unlike Dundee Which it equals in 
size, Aberdeen is an administrative and 
commercial centre much more than it is 
an industrial one and so far it has failed 
to provide enough job opportunities for 
the young, the ambitious and better 
qualified of the region. 

The>’ arc taking themselves off to other 
parts of Scotland or Britain or abroad 
in search of better wages, better working 
conditions and better prospects for pro¬ 
motion. The rate of emigration is high 
(though, as with the rest of Scotland, 
it has slowed down recently) and the 
population is on the slippery slope of 
decline. A good number of the jobs avail¬ 


able in the region are in occupations of 
low productivity. The activity rate, 
especially among women, is also low as, 
inevitably, are earnings. Yet Aberdeen 
itself is a wealthy as wdl as a thrifty city, 
well endowed with the bourgeois virtue of 
self-help but sometimes, it seems, more 
intent on making shrewd investments 
outside the region than on generating 
growth within it. So, economically, the 
region no more than limps along. Natural 
habits of caution have, it appears, in the 
past degenerated into cosiness, conseiva^- 
tism into complacency. Some Aberdonians 
deny that this was ever true. Others assert 
that it may have been true in the past 
but is no longer so. 

Indeed, within local business and 
administrative circles, there are signs that 
attitudes have changed for the better. 
Among them can be cited : the welcome 
given to Professor M. Gaskin’s report on 
the region ; the appointment of an indus¬ 
trial development officer ; the creation of 
new industrial estates ; new investment in 
the established paper, food processing, 
engineering and construction industries ; 
a greater drive to attract tourists (with 
Aberdeen being publicised as a focal 
point) ; the slow—probably too slow— 
knitting together of efforts by the various 
local authorities to attract new firms to 
the area ; and the lobbying that goes on 
for an improvement in road communica¬ 
tions to the south. In other words, the 
north cast is falling in step with the other 
regions in trying to rehabilitate and to 
promote itself. But it started late. The 
outsider at least must still wonder how 
much effort will be put behind this 
attempt at self-advertisement. Woodwind, 
rather than brass, seems to he more in 
keeping with Aberdeen’s traditions. 

To get the economic growth rate up, 
the orthodox answer, as fully set out in 
the Gaskin report, is to attract new firms 
in from outside, with Aberdeen and Elgin 
de.signuted as the major growth points. 
It is reckoned that the minimum need is 
to create about r,oo(> new jol>s annually 
over the nexit five or six years in addition 
to any extra employment generated by 
existing firms. That is quite a tall order. 

On what assets can the north ea.st build, 
apart from its own pleasant, if remote, 
acres ? There are engineering and metal¬ 
working labour skills within the area, 
but so there are in much of the rest of 
Scotland. There is some scope for knit¬ 
wear and hosiery concerns, but so there 
is in the Borders. The region is not 
attractive to industries W'ith high trans¬ 
port costs either for their raw materials 
or their finished products. So it has to 
try to attract industries making low bulk, 
high value products. But the Lothians, 
Fife and Tayside have already done 
exactly that and are prepared to bid 
quite blatantly for more. 

Aberdeen is a university city and, in 
addition, it is remarkably well endowed 
with marine, biological and nutritional 
research institutes. So Al)erdeen 
has the ambition to bccoime the ccwlre 
of science^based industries, especially 
those with a strong biological or pharma- 



*1 SGS is the bueioess with a itifo«a«e 
^ unique Au»*Burepewi ocgeaHitipn 
of netionel companies within an inter¬ 
national group. 

SGS manuhictures semiconducihrti 
including miorodrcuits, the tniattitat 
and mo<it intricate devices made by 
f man 

1 hroughout the world* microcircdits 
arc the driving force behind the 
dramatic developments taking place m 
space technology, computers, edm- 
munications, travel, medicine, educa¬ 
tion, in tiKid production—both ob land 
and beneath the ^ca Even such every¬ 
day things as washing mach|tiai, 
vacuum cleaners, television setsi tapirs 
and motor cars will be changed beyMld 
recognition by microcircuits. 

, &GS has immense production 
i hility fbr these intricate devices f^r 
cKamplc, thi 4 month the SGS plapt at 
Falkirk in Scotland will produce i^ear|y 
halt a million microcircuits Sutty-llvc 
per cent will be exported 

logether with the production bf 
other SOS companies In FrfUiee, 
Germany, Italy and Sweden, these 
microcircuits are revolutionising life 
throughout the world, and rapidly 
becoming a vital primary produa 
Microcircuit technology requires heavy 
invistmcnts m rescan^, development 
and complex manufacturing facilities if 
It is to compete in world markets with 
the massive space and military origp- 
tnted technology from across fhe 
Arhntic 

S(,S— the semiconductor group with 
a difUrcncc—recognises that the na¬ 


tion il mnikets of 1 utopc arc too mUall 
to support such ri.sources I he WPS 
Pin 1 uropLan organisation is 
this challenge hy taking full advmMagc 
of nationil motivation combined yith 
international cooperation It is this 
structure that has made SGS a wofld 
force in semiconductor technology;, 

Not only in Briuin but throughput 
the world, SGS is helping to lay the 
foundations of a new axid better Wtrlor 
future generations , 


P^BMicroaremts np higgntr rttan 
ths dpf 0H eapabh pf « 
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NCR : what Dundee has and Aberdeen needs 


rrntical content. It could happen, f^iven 
siifhcient [)nsli. lJut, even with the f)esl 
will in the \\r)rlcl, Aberdeen will jiinbably 
cniitiniK* to punif) more .scientiHcallv 
ti.mwil |)ef)|)le out than it will Mirk in. 

Niioihei .^s^et is tlie region's naimal 
link with the food industiN. Keccntlv, 
ih(*re h.ive been substantial new irwest- 
iiirnts in the food-processing industries 
111 the aiea. J here is an opi)ortunit\ for 
inoie In .igiitultuie, this is more eMilent 
in nMMt-pro('essing .mil bacon-i“uiing than 
:n fiuit and \egetables. In ti>hing, n will 
.ihnost ceiTainlv have to be associated 
with something akin to a levolution in 
Xheideen's iraflitional wavs. I’j) to now’, 
small famik films—there arc over aon 
«»f thiMii-* have dominated the .Vbeideen 
tish m«uket. I lie\ lia\e ke[)t an auction 
s\steni ali\e and, with the help in»t merely 
ol goveinmertt subsidies for the trawlers 
but of bulk .11 rangements on buvmg and 
ti’anspoit for the merchants made b\ their 
own non-proht making association, have 
inaile a very comforiablf living out of it. 

I'hat old-fashioned cosiness—and some 
of the hard, driving men of the industiy 
use a harshci w'oid than that about si>nie 
of tlieir competitors' antics—will be 
•shattered once the big processois and 
cureis insi'^t <m contract fishing. 7 ’hat will 
happen within rile next few yea is and 
mans, though not quite all, of the small 
firms will simply di.sappear. Hut modem 
food pnuessing methods trv to econornise 


If Scotland exemplifies HiitaiiTs jiroblems, 
the Highlands and Islands e\emplif\ 
Scotland'>. The population of the ( lollmg 
lULintics (■27;),oo()j is not visildy pool . the 
‘'ocial .sciNiies see to that nowadavs, and 
even in the the fish and fowl ol a 

bare laud weie better eating than an\- 
ihmg in a (kiwcaddeiis single-end, dhit 
(*aining> are lower in the Highlands than 
the Scottish aveiage ; unemployment is 
highei : and industiy is haidei to catch. 
\Miat is mo.-l serious is that the low birth 
Mte and high death late, ominous 
indices of the \ounger gcneraliuus that 
have left the Highlands aliogeihei, could 
one day end in .something apptoaching a 
vetv damaging structural collapse. 


on labour. And the labour employed is 
virtually unskilled and earns low wages. 
So, while there is certain to he some 
furlluM’ growth in the food }>jocessing 
nuhistrx in the are.i, the north (‘ast can¬ 
not expect that industrv to solve all its 
jiioblems for it. 

What .\henleen needs in effect is 
another National Cla.sh Register. Stub a 
firm, as one haidened and keen ob.sencr 
jjul it, would .scoop the pool. And so it 
W’ould. Labour would come Hocking in 
foi’ moilern wages ami modern londitions. 
.\beriieeii is now moie re.id\ th.in ever 
before to welcome such a firm. Hut it 
has come late into (his husiness of drum¬ 
ming u|j industiial custom. Other places, 
like Tnveigordon, are on the look out 
too. ^’et others, like the Lothians, Jute 
and 'l'aysid(‘, and even smaller cum- 
mnnitic's like Kirki'aldv and Kelso, can 
point to |>.i,st snccesse.s to cncouragi' future 
aspirants. I he north east is on the margin 
of industrial oevelopmeiit. J'or a lealK 
large company to .settle there would 
require an aiT of faith, ha.sed on the hope 
of rhe rewaids which can, but cli> not 
alwavN, accrue to the piilli-bieaking 
j)ioneer. I'nie.ss such a near miracle 
oeeurs, the eeouomv of th<* north cast 
will lemain sluggi.sh, though, to he fail, 
less sluggish and less self-coutenled than 
in the pa.st. Hut, as Aberdeen knows, a 
quiet life can have its compensations, 
(rranile weathers both slowlv and well. 


Kven so, Inverne.s.s, the little Edinbuigh 
of the north, is still glowing vigorously, 
«md so is I’ort William, the little (Hasgow. 
1 he farms of Easier Ro.ss are as bien 
anv in I'ife. Invcrgoidon, bereft of tlie 
(Irancl l leet, is stirring with new iridustix . 
Hiiti.sli .\luminium i> putting up a 100,000 
Ion smdtei there and means to grow still 
higger if the electricitv stays cheap 
enough. The farms along the shore to 
Delu) lesignedK await the excavators 
which will lay die foundation.s, it is hoped, 
for refineries ^nd factories. .Alness, until 
littek no more tJiaii a village, will giov\ 
to a town of 16,000, M‘coiid onk to 
Inverness itself ('J2,ooo hevomi the 

ilighlaiKL line. The mdes between 


liivi'rrievs .md Invcigordpn .11 e .nnong 
the most eiH'ouiaging in Scotland. 

Hut this is the easie.st stretch (►f the 
Highlands, the natural growth point, the 
liCst laiul, the place vvbeie good planning, 
haul work ami ,1 goveiiiment grant realk 
will prodme icsults .mil have been shewn 
to d.o vt>. Inverness-1nveigordon is essen¬ 
tial to the Highland iccoveiv, and 
essrnlial psvehologicallv . to show that 
gieat tiling.' can be done. Hut its veiv 
sun'e.ss. In draining still more of the able 
and eneigetic fiom the straths .md i.slos, 
will make it even harder for the town¬ 
ships of the north ,imi vM*st to siiivive. 
Stoniowav has its milk, riun.so Its 
Dnimreav, rilajiool .md .\lallaig the 
fishing fieiMs. Hut the small places are 
going to go, 

For manv ve.us now th(' name of |olm 
kollo h.is meaiil one thing in the lligh- 
lands ; the unceasing fight to lake small 
mdustiv mlo even the remotest of places. 
H\ example and pei.sistence he has h.ul 
succt's.se.s, eliT’tuuiii's neie, spect.icle fiaimu 
there, where other men would mg have 
built.ihvii’ 'I odav he is deputy chaii’m.'Ui 
ol the Highlands and Islands Develop¬ 
ment Hoard amJ his philo.sophv .md 
determination aie part of the hoaid'^ 
fillings. 1 he Highl.mds m*ed more John 
Kollos ; tiu* question is what ek«‘ thev 
need. 

They have a heath the most developed 
toim of piovineial government m Hr lain, 
the Highiamk and Isl.mds I)(‘veIopmen( 
Hoiiid Itself. Hut the most .sensible thing 
Ml VN’ilham Ross ever did w.is not just 
to .set it uj», or t‘\en to give it special 
jxiwers, for’ the modern higoiv of the 
llighl.inik has alwavs been om* of sj’ierial 
l)oaids with special jrovseis, hut to gve it 
a piopei chaiimaii. When Sir Robert 
(Iriev(‘ bcgiin lii' five-veai Siibb.ilical from 
Cilasgow iiniveisii\ he tinned on the 
Highlamls .mil LI.mils om- of the best 
minds i‘\ei to be diiei ted to ibeli troubles. 
.Ami wlitMi the going got It.ltd the pro- 
fes.sor turned <»ut to be a figlilei. What 
IS more, someone h.id the good sense to 
put Sii J.ime' Mackav on the board as 
well when he left the Home ( )f!ice. It U 
.111 impies'ive team. 

The outcome has been that, instead of 
adding just .motliei official body to all 
the* ofiuial bodies tivirig to cope with 
the llightancis. Mi l<os' found he had 
set up something ol sulhcienl intellectual 
aiilhoiilv that it loitld claim to .speak 
for the llighlamis in w.iys that were not, 
sincik speaking, its own. Something of 
a coherent Higlilaml identity .md a High¬ 
land civil service has developed. Not all 
till* clei t«‘d couniv councils have been 
liapjjv about tlii.s, but those that have 
known sshal thev weie about, such as 
Ro's-^hire ,witb a good convenor and 
countv I lerk), have not been the losers. 

1 he actual benefits that the bi uid'.s 
oflicei. c<m jUDmise to jm>spectivc 
incomers have dwindled latck \mi 1 the 
growth ol tin- development imiiisliv else- 
wheie. I he board's ollii ials au' sceptical 
about the value of development officers 
fighlihg <,»ne another foi dients but thc,v 


The Highlands and Islands 

The gleam In the north 
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Still say that they can get quicker 
decisions from Inverness. What is 
impressive is how just a littl^' (£i| 
million in 1967, £2^ million in 1968) 
does produce results. So far the board 
estimates its known losses in irrecoverable 
loans at only 3 per cent; if this were to 
rise to 10 per cent it might be worried. 
But it is still at the stage where even 
experiments which fail are a positive help. 
It may be that in the Strath of KildonaUi 
one of the toughest tests that could be 
devised^ the return on agriculture and 
forestry will prove to be disconcertingly 
low. 

Going by guess and by God the main 
effort in the Highlands ought now to be 
concentratkl on tourism. The land has 
great beauty, it has space and it is (even 
in winter sports) still relatively 
undeveloped. The tourist arrives under his 
own steam, is psychologically at the peak 
spending period of his year, and tends 
to generate capital investment (roads, 
hoteL, shops, car ferries, air strips) which 
increase the attractiveness of the region 
for industry. Even four years ago the 
service infrastructure of the Highlands 
was probably not good enough to justify 
a major publicity campaign, but the 
£5,000 spent in 1965-66 was manifestly 
too little by any standard. There is more 
cash now ; the motels are going up, and 
the camping sites ; the road.<i are better 
but still need more money spent on them ; 
eventually the old Highland distaste for 
menial work (among men) may disappear. 
In strict terms of money, time and effort, 
tourism looks the best prospect for return 
on investment. 


Agriculture may hold its own where it 
is practised with reasonable efHciency, but 
it ih plain that there are still many 
families to come off the land in the next 
decade. There are still officially 20,000 
crofts, although a quarter or more of these 
are no longer worked ; land hunger is 
hardly a problem ; although the Gaelic 
protectionists would argue otherwise, it is 
now difficult to supTOse that crofting has 
any future outside tne museum. Forestry, 
which was intended to be a major help 
in stabilising the population, has not been 
a particular success. It turns out to need 
fewer men than was supposed, and the 
heavy work it calls for is not exactly 
popular. This is the old problem of the 
Highlandman’s prayer: 

Would that the peats would cut themselves, 
The fish jump on the shore; 

That I upon my bed might lie, 
Henceforth, for ever more. 

The worst time in the west Highlands was 
when the men simply gave up the fishing 
and lived on the dole, condensed milk 
and Glasgow bread. What was said about 
biological decline could hardly be denied. 
What has pleasantly surprised the High¬ 
lands and Islands Development Board has 
been' the relative success of the fishery 
revival, not just in Shetland but in Lewis 
as well. Sophistication and attention 
to mariwjting have paid off. Nowadays 50 
per hUi of British-caught lobsters are 
the board’s area, and 20 per 
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cent of the crab.s. The biggest growth 
crop is probably prawns for tiie scampi 
belt: 33 per cent of British landings are 
in the Highlands. There is talk of Ash 
farming, and some u.seful experiments are 
going on. The one worry, is that if fish 
can be grown intensively they may be 
grown beside Billingsgate, not in Loch 
Moidart. But the lesson of the fish is 
significant: the Highlands have to 
concentrate on specialised, and preferably 
luxury, products that cannot be produced 
elsewhere. That, after all, is the secret 
of the whisky distilleries. And where 
would Harx^is (or, rather, Lewis) tweed be 
if it were not marketed as something 
unique ? 

It might be argued that there is no 
economic purpose fulfilled in keeping the 
Highlands inhabited all year round. The 
special things, the pulp mill at Fort 
William, the winter sports on Speyside, 
the Dounreay reactor, the Jacobite 
industry, the Islay distilleries, would go on 
anyway. The inveterate crofter would still 
sell his calf in the autumn. The hotel 
manager and the garage proprietor would 
still go north from Glasgow to open up in 
May. There is an argument for this. But 
the facts are hard to come by. No one 
believes the overheads that BEA builds 
into its balance sheet of Scottish services ; 
if Loganair can make a go of its feeder 


lines to the islands it will he popular 
indeed. I'he railways are plainly 
extravagant, even with the last tatters of 
the strategic case included : they have to 
move the cattle in the autumn, hut other¬ 
wise. road investment would be infinitely 
more profitable. Yet the MaePuff 
campaign was one of the most .successful 
ever. Sometimes, when the Highlands are 
at their most intractable, it must be 
tempting to give up altogether. 

But the Highlands are also one of the 
last bits of vacant real estate in western 
Europe. They have much to provide, as 
they always have had, for the very rich— 
and thereby get injections of capital they 
would not have earned otherwise. Their 
new clients are the middle-aged couple 
whose family has grown up, with a car 
but no languages and without a great 
need for sunshine. Their expectations are 
going to grow with each year that passes, 
and the growth of the service industry 
will need to keep pace. There are many 
delaying actions in the Highlands— 
crofting, forestry, the fisheries—^which are 
probably necessary to hold people there 
now even if they are not going to be 
solutions for 1980. But the leisure 
industxy is the one big potential winner. 
Even if Robert Grieve does have to go 
back to Glasgow his successor, whoever 
he is, will have to act on that. 


Tourism 

Tortim Is not enough 


Up to now, Scotland, Unlike Ireland, has 
not been properly packaged and sold to 
the tourists. By Irish standards, both 
money and men have been lacking. 
Something is being done to put matters 
right. The voluntary Sgottiih Tourist 
Board tried hard but it wais alwayi short 
of money. It has been supenederi by a 
statutory authority, more generously 
financeci by the government. This should 
help, but only so long as the board 
latches itself, as it intends to do, on to 
local, voluntary efforts. Grants and loans 
are now also available for buQdin^, 
extending and improving hotels. Thu 


again should help, but only so long as it 
is realised that tl^ low rate of return on 
Scottish hotel-keeping can be improved 
only by extending the short holiday 
season. 

Much of the drive will still have to 
come from the industry and the lo^l 
authorities themselves, for no British 
government, anxious above all else to 
improve the industrial structure, is ever 
likely to devote so much aid propor¬ 
tionately to Scottish tourism as the Irish 
do to theirs. Nor wiU it ever be simply a 
matter of more men and more money. 
Attitudes will have to change as well. 
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PERTH, one of 9 most beautiful cities, is a 

superbly attractive place to site your new factory. 


Surrounded by beautiful countryside where salmon Hshing, golfing, 
skiing and sailing — everything for your relaxation are all within 
easy reach, Perth is the perfect centre for Britain's enterprising 
growth industries. 

It offers the full financial advantages of expansion m a Development 
Area and the Town Council will give you the utmost help- with 
minimum red tape and maximum speed. 

Perth is less than an hour's drive from Edinburgh Airport (with 
London 75 minutes away). An excellent communications network 
radiating from the town ensures rapid access to all British and 
Continental markets. Perth even has its own harbour for ships up 
to 1,000 tons. 


There is ample housing, both municipal and private: and intelligent 
adaptable work people 

Site your new factory in Perth - and prosper] 


For full details about Industrial sites and premises 
available, write to: 

A. H. MARTIN. 

TOWN CLERK. 

CITY CHAMBERS. 

PERTH, SCOTLAND, 
or tetophonr Perlli 24241 


ft's so mudi easier to 
face the future 
wifti SR up your sleeve 


SPI is Selected Period Investment assurance. Something When you need a lump sum to buy a house, to repay a 

entirely new from the endowment point of view. It's a mortgage, to educate children, or to meet some other 

with-profit policy which not only gives you all the financial commitment your SPI policy can provide it - at 

traditional benefits you would expect- it also allows you to precisely the right moment. In the meantime, it will give 

collect your cash at any time after the policy has been you high life coyer. 


in force for ten years or more. 

Write now for the S PI leaflet to; 
THE 


There ere particularly favourable terms for women. 


Providetit 

Head Office: 6 8t Andrew Square. 
Edinburqh. EH22YA 
EstaWMiadlSS? Funds Cl 2^000.000 



Please 
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Please send me, without obli 
particulars of the SPI policy. 
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NAMEfMh/MRS/MISS) 
ADDRESS. 


I was born on. 

aruf can invest £.a month. 
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Edinburgh: more tor the tourist than the facade 

Scotland, like Scotcli, ncocJ'' t<» l>r 

niarkctecl to the hilt. 

I'ntil irccntl), Scotland .Neciiicd lat^rly 
content to sell it.sclf (o toniisi^ on the 
hranci iin.i.m- tic.ilrd in \'i( tori.ui imics. 
The ori.i^inal ai istoi ititic ll.ivoin hiding, 
though the grouse niooi.s and the 
deer fo/ests still leinain the pre.serve.s of 
llie wealthy. Ihjt the scenei\, the .s[ject;ule, 
the romantic, if often .seninnenulised, ))asi 
of the pipes and the kilts leinain. If 
these were good enough for Queen \‘ic- 
U>na, then it was ihoughl that the\ would 
still l»c go<»d enougli lor the inotoiisis 
and tlie loach pal^il’^. 

Scotland, in other woids, was a jilace 
to be seen and savouied. And, with m> 
much w’orthv (»f l>(ing seen, that was 
assumed to he sulheient. It isn’t. I he 
pco[)le wln> tiaxel to Siothukl .sini|)ls 
to potter anil iiihheinei'k iii(»und will 
go anvwav. But all those coach paitics of 
old age pensioners aie not great spenders, 
lo earn more than the cut rent sum of 
about £100 million gross fnan British 
and foieign louri.st.s (with llie latter making 
up perhaps ti or B jkm' lent of the total), 
Scodand has ti> ollei something more 
than Its passive, beautiful .self, riiese days 
the big .spending tourists want something 
that is different to do as well as something 
to see. 

Kdinburgh recognised this e.uK on. 
Reali.sing that it was not enough t») sell 
its handsome j)riytiles and silhouettes t«> 
the world, it intioduced it.s international 
arts festival. Avieinore, with its comple.\ 
of liotel.s and indoor and outdoor recrea¬ 
tional facilities for usc both ii\ summer 
and winter, proved the point. Sc(»tland 
needs more Avieinores. Iwo utlicr ski 
centres—Glencoe and (ilenshee—aix? 
obvious starters. Fo sibly another, l)ut 
without the winter ski trade, is Loch 
Lomond. These could be the growth 
points of Scotti.sh tourism. But there am 
be only a few of them. It is true that they 
can and do boost the rate of return on 
hotels and the like by effectively ex¬ 
tending the holiday season. But a great 


(leal of capital has to l)e j)ut at risk to 
keep the holidavnuikers entertained in 
all .sorts i»f weather. In Seotlaml, unlike 
most competing C.oiitinenlal i‘esorts, there 
is no certainty of suii fm' long enough in 
the sirrumer, or ^now for Jong enough in 
the winter. Over million has, for 

example, l>cen invested in .Aviemorc. The 
real huiJd-u[) 111 pi^ofit.s has yet to come. 

Just a few iiinre of such all in, all- 
weather centres are, Irow’cver, essential. 
Not merely to generate their own trade 

.uui ].)n*til but to force up the standards 
of accomiiiodalion and .service elsewhere 
in Scotland. 'I’be.se standards are not w'lial 
they .should be. They are improving, 
slowlv. But the .average hotel in Scotland 
—to say nothing of the bed and breakfast 
boaiiJing lu)u^e - is just aveiage. Personal 
M'lxlte can sometimes be surprisingly dour 
from a [>eoplc so naturallv hosjntable. I he 
Scots like to be hosts, not waiters. It is still 
diflicull to get a meal late at night. 
Amusement faeilitics liaidly abound. 
Manv of the free trade pubs are unattrac¬ 
tive. Sunday closing is a nui.sancc, tliough 
this now mitigated for the thirsty b) 
se\ en-day hi enccs for hotels. 

Siicli standards have to be raised. But 
a general improvement is more likely to 

The Borders and the south west 

6ently does It 

Southern Scotland lost out on the indu.s- 
trial revolution, except for the textile 
industry in the Borders. But while it 
has escaped indu.strial and social decay, 
it has plenty of problems of its own. Cer¬ 
tainly, agrieuliui*e and wool textiles, 
w'hicli are its two principal industries, 
are not going to expand in terni.s of 
emplo) merit. Phey irray contract further, 
.so that the old vicious circle of depopula¬ 
tion and falling birth rates, as young 
men move out to look for jobs elsew4iere, 
will not stop of it.s own, accord. 


follow than to precede an increase in 
trade. That will occur when Scotland, 
more blatantly than in the past ,sells tiae 
tourists something to do on their holidays 
except to stare and to shop. Scotland lias 
its own seaside resorts on the Firth of 
Clyde and up in Aberdeen for example. 
These are pleasant enough for a few 
chancy weeks each year. But, quite simply, 
Scotland is too far north for farnily 
holidays when young children can .spud¬ 
dle around on the sand and in the .«ea in 
brilliant .sun.sliine. So Scotland ha.s to make 
a different pitch to different people, 
above all to the childless couples and the 
younger, unmarried generation. 

For the potierers, it will have to provide 
better regulated sites for their caravans, 
p()s.sibly provide chalets rather than sta¬ 
tionary caravans, and improve its tourist 
roads so that they lend themselves to 
leisurely, .scenic motoring rathci than to 
a mad dash from Castle A to Loch B. But, 
above all cl>c, it w'ill have to exploit its 
greatest asset : the variety of facilities it 
provides for outdoor, active recreation. 
Scenery j>lus, oi even lecreation plus 
scenery, is how Scotland should sell itself. 
Fhe plioe.s include the ;^;V^ couiscs that 
provide the* best and cheape.st golf in the 
world ; its mcnintains for climber'- as well 
as skiers ; its magnificent sailing I’caches, 
on the I^)^h.^ as well as the west coast ; 
Its iiioois foi walking and ponv-tiekking 
as well as for shoi^ting ; and its rivers for 
fishing. 

That is not the end of the list. But, 
whatever the) ate, .such facilities liave to 
be ]jai ticularised, ])ackag(‘d ami jiiomoteil. 

I d do so, Siotland will ha\e to trade 
vulgarly down from its ai i.siociatic past, 
a.s it has abeaiiy done loi the weekend 
skiers, though without exer quite hnget¬ 
ting, as it were, the Braemai games. It will 
have to offer, for instance, i<»ugh slmoting 
as well as grou.se and deer, coaise fishing 
as well a.N game fishing fni salmon and 
trout. But Scotland will also haxc to 
remember tirat actix'ely minded and 
activtlx bodied tourists also want .some¬ 
thing to do in the exenmg 01 when the 
weatlier turns nast). Ihis is why Avie- 
morc is the best pniteni foi Scott ish 
tourism vet. 


Taking the Borders and the south west 
as the area between the English border 
and a line -running from Dunbar in the 
ea.st to (lirv^ah in the west, the area’s 
main charficteriintic.s are that both its 
towns and factories arc small and that 
most of the indu.strial work that is going 
is for women. Wixil textiles are concen¬ 
trated in the central Borders in Crala- 
shiels, Hawick and Melrose and the neigh¬ 
bouring towns. In Roxburgh.shirc to the 
south, eronomirally dubious sheep farm¬ 
ing is dominant, while arable and 
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Weir Pumps Limited combines 
the skiiis, experience 
ifld resources of 

G.&J.Wfllt UNITED, 

DirrSDALE AND COMPANY UMITEt) 
AND THE HARLAND ENQiNEERiNG 
COMPANY UMITEO: 

Three ieaders in the design 
and rpenufacture of eqviipment 
for Power, Marine and industfial 
appiications. 
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Together 

w^e 

made 

ourmark 


That's our mark. 

The Scottish wool cloth and , 
Wool mark symbols joined together.. 

It’s found on products made of 
pure new wool, woven in Scotland, 
with beautiful colours and wonderful 
textures that make Scottish wool cloth 
the envy of textile manufacturers 
all over the world. 

And behind the label is massive 
international advertising. To make 
sure^that everybody knows about 
pure new,wool. 

s A.njtl recognises it as the world's 
mosti\^^satile fibre. 
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of Scotland 
for 
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60 years 
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beef farming are strong in the area 
between St Boswells and Berwick. Wages 
are not good and mechanisation has had 
its effect. There are obviously some 
towns that are doing well like Dumfries 
in the south west, with a good—and 
expandable—industrial base, and Peebles 
in the Borders, which 'has picked up some 
of the overspill from the central electro¬ 
nics belt. But, in all, the picture is not 
particularly bright. 

There is no one answer to the area’s 
problems. But in Berwickshire and East 
Lothian one af)proach to agriculture 
api>ears to have .some potential. Mr John 
Reed of the Eastern Borders Development 
Association has been trying to encourage 
factory farming for vegetables on the 
Lincolnshire model, with the enthusiastic 
suport of local farmers. The scheme 
obviously needs large units to get f)fT the 
ground, but in fact the farms in the area 
are larger and more mechanised than else¬ 
where in Scotland. There are difficulties. 
Until now food processing has been largely 
women’s work and the main need is for 
more jobs for men. Equal pay could 
change things and there arc always 
ancillary job.s—in maintenance and local 
transport-“Which could emerge. But, in 
any event, food factories would not 
necessarily create many more jobs because 
they would need to be highly mechanised. 

There is little chance of more jobs in 
the woollen industry either. They have 
already fallen from 13,700 in 1965 to 
12,600 in 1968. But even if companies— 
in wool or in other fields—want to expand 
on their existing sites, they find it difficult 
because each factoiy's catchment area for 
labour is tiny. 'Ilie right size for a factory 
in the central Borders is usually that it 
sfhould employ between loo and 200 
people. Population is so scattered that 
it makes more sen.se to build two or three 
small factories on dispersed sites rather 
than one big one, or to expand the labour 
force gradually, with an increase of 20 
or 30 [>eoplc a year. In Galashiels, for 
instance, Bepi adopted this approach and, 
having started by making printed circuits 
in an old w?>ol mill, has now branched 
out into precision engineering. 

This is just the sort of development 
that the report on the central Borders 
by Professors P. John.son-Marshall and 
J. N. Wolfe recommended. They sug¬ 
gested that the government should aim to 
raise this area’s population by 25,000 to 
nearly 100^000 and should make a ‘Meap 
of faith,” unprovii^ the area’s communi¬ 
cations and building up a new growth 
point at St Boswells to attract industry. 
But the Borders as a whole became a 
development area only in 1966 and'there 
has been a squeeze on spending ev^^^since 
then. In a better eCit^omic dimate, the 
area should be able to do more on its own. 

One town that has managed ,40 do 
pretty well for hself,.even during..m past 
five years, is Kelso, |or its has 

risen by 600 to 4,500 , over that t&me. It 
has a first' class cpuiicil--^ftd town cterk 
-<^and has brought in industry by a mas¬ 
sive publicity campaign and by its skill 


at cutting bureaucratic corners, providing 
newcomers to the town with good sites 
on its industrial estate and good housing 
for their employees. Above all, it works 
quickly and its example has done much 
to galvanise the area. Its neighbour, 
Hawick, which is the largest town in the 
Borders and relies on the expanding knit¬ 
wear industry, has about 1,000 jobs in 
the pipeline, 300 of them for men. 

Tourism is an obvious starter f6r the 
region, simply because most motorists go 
through the Borders on their way to 
Edinburgh or the Highlands. There is a 
,good case for stressing the attractions of 
the area itself, perhaps through publicis¬ 
ing tours round the abil)cy towns like 
Jedburgh and Me'lrose. But tourism could 
not become a major industry. Even so, 
there is room for expansion and for a start 


the authorities should think twice before 
siting the residential development of 
Twesedbank in one of the most beautiful 
valley's in the area, very close to Sir 
Walter Scott's own Abbotsford. 

The centra! question in the Borders 
aitd the south west is where the real 
economic priorities lie. Laige-scale devel- 
wment is neither desirable nor possible. 
There are other parts of Scotland which 
need help even more than they do. More 
jobg may be in the pipeline for the area as 
the economic climate improves and other 
towns follow Kelso's lead. Some govern¬ 
ment help .should continue, but it should 
not be—indeed it cannot be—lavish. 
Gently does it for these gentle, though 
nigger-playing, shires. And, gently, one 
suspects, people will continue to drift 
away. 


Swltcbpolnt 


There are two ways of looking at the 
Scottish economy. They are not contra¬ 
dictory. Rather, they repre.sent a shading 
in emphasis. One is the view from Edin¬ 
burgh. It is more actively propagated by 
the Scottish Council, a.s is natural, than 
by the Scottish Office. It is optimistic, 
without being ra.sh. In effect, it says : a 
lot has happened, but there is sf)mething 
more to do. The other is the view fn)rn 
Glasgow. Tills constantly impo.ses itself 
upon, but does not blind, the vision of 
the Scottish Office planners. It is cautious, 
without being pe.ssimistic. It says: .some¬ 
thing has been done, but there is a lot 
more to do. 


enough local research and development 
to back up local production ; not enough 
effort, de.spite the pioneering attempts of 
the small Scottish merchant bank, Noble 
Grossart, and its local backers to provide 
the small, innovating firms with ri.sk 
capital and commercial, as opposed to 
technological, skills. But there are forward- 
looking fears, different from the older 
obsessions about industrial and social 
decay. 

From Glasgow and the western coun¬ 
ties, it is far less pleasant but no less 
honest to note : that the Scots are still 
leaving 5 ycotland ; that total employment 
has failed to rise ; that job losses have 


From EdinbuiTj^li and the eastern .^hires, 
it is easy, pleasant and honest to note : 
that the rate of emigration has fallen ; 
that the number of new jobs which has 
been created is just about as many as was 
originally planned in 1965 ; that earnings 
are gradually catching up to the English 
level ; that the electronics and other 
science-based industries are growing 
rapidly ; that these industries are already 
spinning off technologically-oriented small 
enterprises ; that the motorways are 
stretTching across the central Lowlands ; 
that the new council estates are growing 
up ; and that .the new towns are proving 
themselves. 

From that record it is right to predict 
that the new science-based industries will 
continue to grow, stretching beyond Fife. 
into Tayside, and it is tempting to ^ufgue 
that the problem of the western Lowlands 
will be licked so long as the plant lor 
massive capital investments—haroour, ore 
terminal, r^finerie^ the lot^ar^ realised. 
From that record it is. not reckless to 
dream of the laiid*bricigCr forced by the 
central tplM^ds, swii^^mg ,^tland’s 
economic aidl away from JE^I^and to 
Europe. 

This view gemrates its own fesknr M 
many managerial dccisxbos taken , 

Scotland ; tqo many branch lactorj|a^^fii|^; 
activities and too few headquarters; nbi 


been nearly double the number expected 
in 1965 ; that tfie traditional industries, 
like coal and shipbuilding, are still declin¬ 
ing ; that there are great patches of 
Scotland where earnings are low ; that 
there is concealed under-employment, 
exemplified in low activity rates ; that the 
roads in the old industrial areas of the 
western Lowlands still need a lot doing 
to them ; and that there are still far too 
many .slums and near-slums. From that 
viewpoint, it i.s perfectly legitiihate to 
ask whether, even if the capital-inten¬ 
sive industries go to the Firth of Clyde, 
manufacturing jobs, in engineering and 
similar industries, will be created quickly 
enough in the western Lowlands, ,V : ' 
In Glasgow too, however, the ob^ions 
born of the past are fading. They P^n't 
all gon^ yet. But new firms, lirv^^fiders 
have gone to the Clyde and 
There, too, the^ is scfi^ a 

wisp of hope in the WW ityery 

good thing for Seodapli 
ohe very eiq»eriehced adiidnhtrw 
the mh-down in Jbbs in the. wos yfsSM> 
raidd.” The djrdss is. 

;d^de 

dpoughout Scotland, h h the 

a^ ^npt the Glai^ow, view 

caning into the ascendant. SpK-confimMe 

is/''being mtored. As;y^t, 

not fully restored. Thi^ in 
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some shift in Scotlancr.s ec(»n(nnic strateit^y 
in the coniinj^ defacJe, with its empfiasis 
heinj;^ switrheci t(»wai'<ls thr we 4 teni Lr>w- 
lands. The rehululitation of this area 
is the great, imavoidahle task. If the Scots 
fail here, then Scotland fails. 

This task, Jiowcvcr, implies Jiiorc of a 
shift ill resources than of pet>ple. The 
present intention is to ensure that the 
}K>piilation of the western Lowlands does 
not clinih much above its present level of 
2 i million people, but that a quarter of 
(tiasgow’s pcjpulation should be dispersed 
tv newly created points of growth within 
the west region. That, in turn, moans 
that much of the natural increase in Smt- 
land\s population over the current dorado 
—amountit^g to perhaps 2ck),ooo or .so — 
will have to be ab.soHaed in rho eastern 
Lowlands and Tayside. There, oxrojJt for 
the houses, much of the i)asir infrastruc¬ 
tural invcstnieiit is nea:'ii:g conqiletion. 
Moreover, the nowK settled industries in 
these areas have bmadK rearlied the 
secondary, .self-genei.rtiiiL; stage <>f deve¬ 
lopment. 'I'beii pieseiKc and their growth 
will attract other newcomers. With con¬ 
tinuing hut Ifvss help from public invest¬ 
ment than that which will he given in the 
west, the eastern regions can, with 
reasonable assurance, he expected to make 
their own way. The other regions -'the 
Highlands and Islands, the Borders, the 
.south west and the north east--have, 
frankly, to he accepted as what they are 
—marginal. I'hey, tor.), <an have their 
selected growth points ^aid for tourism. 
Inverne.ss-lnvergordon and .so on—and 
they, loo, .should he allowed to jiick up 
industrially what they can, if they can. 
But it would usually he a waste of money 
jtii attempt to do more than arrest their 
decline.. 

The big jol> for the 1970s will be to 
give the western T..owlands the same sense 
of confidence in economic growth as 
already vibrates in the ea.^t. The trans¬ 
formation will involve a bold shift of 
jndu.sti'y and people awa\ fitnn Cilasg«)\v 
to the south and west of the region. I'ho 
coast and its immediate hinterland will 
he the growth area. But that intention 
has to he reconciled with an attempt to 
avoid leaving an industrial and ct»irrmer- 
cial vacuum in the centre, in a much loss 
densely populated hut modern CBa.sgow'. 


Neither the shift nor the reconciliation 
will he easy. I'Jie latest road programme, 
the latest plans for overspill and the 
proclaimed amhitions of the region’s new 
towns describe an intention. For that to be 
an accomplished fact will require the 
mjection of new industries as well as the 
expan.sion of existing ones. Even if they 
all come off, the big capital intensive 
scheme.s on the coast alone will not be 
enough. I he\ will be the catalyst of 
grow'tli. But, in themselves, they will not 
be bigger employer.s of labour. The west 
region will lecjuire engineering and allied 
industries, based on .steel and chemical 
feedstocks, realK’ to get moving. 

I'he whole of Scotland is at present 
ranked a.s a development area (with the 
exrc])tion of Edinburgh, Portobello and 
Leith but including the special develop¬ 
ment aroci.-i, with their .slightly greater 
l>rivilegcs, in the old coalfields.) So the 
goveinnirnt, apart from exhortation, can¬ 
not influence efforts to transform the west- 
('rn Low'l.mds except through the weight 
and diicction of infrastructural investment. 
This is a powerful weapon and there are 
many signs that the Scotti.sh Office is 
f)reparing to use it on behalf of the west 
region. But the planners had now better 
ask tbeniselvcs whether this weapon, 
alone, is powerful enough. 

Oonventioti.vl w isdom among them says 
that foi the moment it is best to leave well 
aU»ne, making no distinction in the si/e 
and type of development grants between 
Oban and Irvine, between Fra.serhiirgh 
and (Jlenrothes. Allowing the outlying, 
declining legions to offer these grants, 
thtdr argument luns, will not cost a lot 
of money. Nor will it. But it can produce 
a fragmeiitatKMi of effort, loo much self- 
defeating cfnnpelition for the hand of 
the same hritle. If it is to he restored to its 
full economic health, Scotland for the 
next few years wdll have to continue to 
loan on the negative control of IDCl.s 
aiul it will also have to offer something 
extra to indLi.str\’ so as to compete with 
norfh cast England and Wales and to 
nullify the rapacious pull of south east 
England and the Midlands. But must it 
stick to the broad hru.sh ? 

What is needed is the gradation of 
grants between the regions, or between 
Scotlaturs .specified growth areas and the 


rest. It could also involve another look 
at the nature of the grants themselves. 
As, in Scotland, the most potent influence 
on an industrialist e'ither arriving to settle 
for the first time or seeking to expand is 
tlie availability of trainable labour, first, 
and trained labour, second, a grading of 
the training grant might be worthwhile 
if it were not too complicated admin¬ 
istratively. As for the capital grants, Scot¬ 
land ju.st as much as the rest of Britain 
ha.s to get to grips with the differing 
characteristics of rush grants and invest¬ 
ment allowances. The former are more 
beneficial for the new, .small fimi in the 
jnit'ial loss-making .stage and, using dis¬ 
counted cash flow techniques, they may 
well be so for really big, long-maturing 
capital investments. Both such instances 
^are likely to be common in the 1970s. But 
investment allowances are more beneficial 
for the quick-maturing investments (say, 
in plant and machinery) of established, 

,profit-making companies. With the CBl 
succe.ssfullv preaching investment allow¬ 
ances to the lories and with that party 
thinking of cutting the grants down, 
Scotland and the other development areas 
will have to make up their minds on 
where and how the balance should be 
struck. Finally, Scotland has to consider 
whether the principle of special deals 
between the government and industry (as 
already exempliified in the Ford William 
paper mill and the Invergordon alumi¬ 
nium smelter) might not be extended. 
Scotland has been one of Britain’s forcing- 
houses of economic planning. CJivcn the 
imagination, it could become an experi¬ 
mental ground for sophisticated and more 
selective development incentives. 

I'o introduce distinctions and grada¬ 
tions into development grants would, of 
course, exacerbate regional and local 
jealousies within Scotland. 1 'he question, 
therefore, for the Scots themselves is 
whether they are prepared to resolve their 
parochial differences within a coherent 
administrative unit called Scotland. There 
is a unique advantage here. Scotland has 
a national togetherness to exploit, far 
more pr)werful than any regional loyalties 
found south of its border. It is distinct, 
but it is not .separate. And, as long as 
the Scots themselves will it so, that will 
remain more of a blessing than a curse. 
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Blue chip 

development region 
with power to implement 
the extraordinary 


(Why Britain’s top priority development region attracts top priority companies.) 


In 1965, Parliament gave the 
Highlands of Scotland lop priority 
development status—a Highlands and 
Islands Development Board with un¬ 
usual powers of discretion in matters 
of finance. 

Already, several “blue chip” 
industrial developments are proving 
successful, including Dounreay’s re¬ 
actor establishment in Caithness, and 
British Aluminium’s £31 million plant 
at Invergordon, Easter Ross. 

Britain’s top priority companies— 
exponents of the new technologies, the 


smaller research and manufacturing 
companies—have been quick to realise 
the potential: a Board with power to 
implement the extraordinary require¬ 
ment, in a fabulously beautiful devel¬ 
opment region—well on the road to 
social and economic viability. 

Tick off those propositions your 
company would be most interested in 
and cut out and mail the following 
paragraph for more information. (Or 
just send a letter to The Deputy Chair¬ 
man, H.I.D.B., 6 Castle Wynd, 
Inverness.) 


□ Register of 7000 qualified people 

□ Board administered grants/loans 

□ Lowest industrial rents in U.K. 

□ Factories now or built to order 

□ Special labour training facilities 

□ Good communications/transport 

□ Services to managements 

□ Great social/recrcation facilities 

Name._ 

Title_ 

Address_ _ 
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CEIIHE 

FJICISON 

EXPlKilON 

MIIIESI 


TheBonk ^ 

of Nova Scotia 
hasan 
important 

offerfor 

international 

businessmen. 



Scotland’s key Growth Development Area has so much 
to offer to industrialists, and we would like the chance 
to give you more information. Brochures giving all the 
facts and figures are readily available, including details 
of industrial estates, individual sites, and factory units 
throughout the County of West Lothian; facts about 
our large expanding labour force, housing for key 
workers, grants from the Board of Trade and Ministry 
of Labour, and 75% loans from the County Council for 
land and building purchase. 

POST THIS COUPON N0W-6ET THE FACTS BY RETURN 


r 


Attach this to your business card or letterhead. 


Please send details of expansion in West Lothian. 



NAME . 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


E .1 



To County Planning Officer, 
Weit Lothian County Council, 
S 3 High Strttt, 

Linlithgow. 

Tel: Unlithgow 3t2U 



International 

branches. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia has over 850 offices around 
the world. Including eight in the British Isles, which connect 
you with our world-wide network. 

As you'd expect, we're important in Canada, where we 
were founded in 1832, and where we now have branches 
from coast to coast. 

But we're also Canada's fastest-growing international 
bank, and we can offer you all kinds of help, in 28 different 
countries. 

Throughout the Caribbean, for instance. Or Holland. 
Or Greece. Take a glance at the list below, and you'll see 
the size of our operation. 

We're In touch with all the right people. We can advise 
you on taxes, legislotion, and economic development. The 
Bank of Nova Scotia keeps you in contact with business and 
investment opportunities. Wherever they arise. We also 
offer complete Trust Company facilities in the Bahamas, 
Jamaica,Barbados,Trlnldad,Coyman Isles,Br. Virgin Islands, 
the Caribbean# New York and the U.K. 

You'd like to know more. We'd like to hear from you. 
Make an appointment with the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Office-19/23 Knlghts- 
•bridge, London SW1 —or phone him at 01-235-1105. Or If 
more convenient contact our Managers in London, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Belfost and Dublin. 


'Munieh/Piro«u$/Ron«r<iam/Bu*nos Air*s/M«xlco City 
Tokyo/Antigua/Bohamot/Borbados/Ootnihlcarr 
Ouyano/6r.Hoi»durQs/Pu»rto Rleo/St. Luclo/Tri(kldad/Br, & U.$. Virgin Islands ’ \ 
Aiflliotad componi«si The Bohir of Nova Scbtlo Jamaica Ltd 
1 and tibrmudo.NQlionol Bonk Ltd. K'lx. 


THEBANKOF^Ik 

novascotiaB 

incorporated in Conodo with Ltmiied UohiiHy 

Offices In I Conada)u,S.A/Ath*ns/Beirvt/Bruss«ls 
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Y)u can tdl Scodancfs bank 
by the OMipany it keeps... 


goodconpany 


Successful companies are look-ahead, go-ahead. 

They look for the same qualities In their bank, for an ability 
to adopt modern methods without losing traditional service. 
They find Bank of Scotland has exhibited those qualities and 
that ability ever since the bank pioneered Scottish banking. 
And It shows in the companies B of S has kept ever since. 



\OUR sort of bank 


BANKOFSCOTLARD 

The Bank for Scotland 




i 
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This HydrOfElectric 
Blue Hy is for the 
one that got away 


We created this special fly to catch 
salmon and industrialists. And it landed 
both. New industrial expansion is taking 
place at an accelerating rate through 
out the North—and the Hydro Board 
are determined to keep pulling 
industry in.* Hence this new bait. 

We've already made a good 
catch—but now we want your 
industrial expansion 
The best industrial sites are 
waiting for you in the most 
strategic positions the North can 
offer. Expansion is readily available 
Water and power services are 
equal to any in the UK and the harbour installations are probably better 
than those you use at present. All communications have been so 
streamlined that distances have been reduced to about the size of the map 
in,your pocket diary. A labour force of some of the most loyal and 
hard-working people in the country is available for the employing. 

300 new industries have already sprung up iq the highlands under the 
control of industrialists with sufficient foresight to see the enormous 
pOtentisi^ in the area. All sorts of industries ihave been covered, from 
the £20 million Paper and Pulp Mill at Fort William to the Caithness 
Glass Factory at Wick. The establishment of the massive new aluminium 
smelter at invergordon underlines the fact that the " upper part " of 
Britain is the most important development area in the country. Even 300 
new industries, however, have hardly scratched the surface of the 
available space facilities and labour, so there is plenty of room for you. 

As a development area, the North can offer you £97 10s per annum for 
every man on your payroll ; up to 357e of your building costs is 
recoverable ; you get back 40% of the cost of all new machinery, and 
up to £10 per week is allowed for each worker under training. 

Recreational facilities have proved a high factor in attracting many of 
our new industries. Even in this, the Hydro Board can claim to have had 
a hand by providing fishing hatcheries on a gigantic scale which have 
given a further boost to the economy and to leisure activities. 

We havd some Hydro-Electric Blues left, if you’d like one. get 
in touch with our Chief Commercial Officer, J. C. N. Baitlle. He will 
drop you a line with one fastened on the end, along with Irrefutable 
arguments as to why you ihould expand in the North. 



Hydro Board 


J. C. N. Ballllf. O.B.E. 
CMflf Cemmeidal OBIctr, 
Nerdi of Scedand, 
H]Nli««llectrk Beaid. 

1* Rodwiay TerrMt, 
Edinburgh. 1. 

Teltphont: Oll-US 1141 
OutiMe olllce heuri 1 
0314M im 


I J.C N. Balllie. oiB.E. Chief CommoffOlal Officor. North of Scotland I 
■ B—I —.. 3.Telophono: 


^ -Electric Board. 16 rtotheapy Tortaee. Edinbotah. I 
61 -2261361 Outside office houra: 031 -3361329 
I am Intareatad in the davalopnaant potantiaUtiai of the North. In 
particular, I am intaraated in the following TowndiCountltf; 

fliasa drop mt a lino with a Hydro-Etaetrlo BluaiiRaehad to it iultablo 
for;. Salmon.. Saa Trout. 



Name:. 


Company 


I 
I 

I 

Brown Trout 

rt,' V" I 

-^ t 


Want to hide 



94 Hippopotami? 

We could easily find room for them 
in one of our Standard Factories, with 
ample scope for future increase. But 
we don't think they'd be altogether 
happy under dry, hygienic conditions. 
Our Standard Factories are much 
more suited to the accommodation of 
machines than of mammoth 
mammals, so we're afraid you'll have 
to let your Hippopotami roam the 
great outdoors. 


A FURTHER 150.000 
SQUARE FEET OF 
ADVANCE FACTORIES IS 
NOW BEING PLANNED AND 
WILL START to BE 
AVAILABLE IN 1970. 
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BUILD 

EXPAND 

PROSPER 

Where is Grangemouth ? In the heart of Scotland equi-distant between the two main centres of population, 
Glasgow and Rdiniburgh with a prosperous seaport on the shores of the River Forth. Because of its central 
lo(*ation, its road, rail, air and sea advantages, Grangemouth is like being " just next door.” 

Grangemouth is at the very centre of Britain’s newest frontier—the rapidly expanding industrial belt of 
Scotland. The economy of this vital growth point is now at its healthiest . . . and not since the years before World 
War II has there been such an army of new industry on the niarch into an area that is blessed with a flexible 
labour supply and a location that is exceptionally well situated for land, air and sea transpt)rt. 

There is SPACE available—space to build, space to expand, space to prosper. 

Next to Glasgow, Grangemouth is Scotland’s largest seaport in terms of exports and imports. ]*>om its iiiodern 
port facilities regular sailings operate a world-wide chain of commerce with the important ports of Europe, 
Scandinavia, North America and the Far East. 

Grangemouth is next door to airports—'three major airports, in fact. Turnhouse (Edinburgh) is but 20 miles 
distant. Glasgow Airport and Scotland’s international airport, Prestwick with up-to-date facilities for air freight 
are little more than one hour away. 

Grangemouth is immediately adjacent to an excellent new infrastructure of road services leading all over 
the United Kingdom and first-class rail connections connecting with the main lines to Stirling and the north, 
Carlisle and, the south and lines which offer hourly rail service between Glasgow and Ediifbutgh. 

With low rates; proximity to all major manufacturing industries; excellent water, gas and electricity 
services ; first-class housing, recreational, education and shopping facilities, Grangemouth has everything to offer 
the industrialist. 

Everything . . . including a prosperou.s future. 


To learn how easily your Company can expand in Grangemouth, contact : 

TOWN CLERK, MUNICIPAL CHAMBERS, GRANGEMOUTH, STIRLINGSHIRE 
TELEPHONE GRANGEMOUTH 337« 

GRANGEMOUTH 
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Honeywell 




Success Story 

hat been the key to Honeywell’s Scoibsh operations sir>ce 
S.hE.C. provided them with 70,000 $q. ft. of factory space in 1953. 
They now occupy 1,104,000 sq. ft. of S I H.C factories and have 
5,200 employees 

Success Story 

In 1930^ RoftvRoyce came to the Hilhngton Estate to make Merlin 
engines ior the R.A.F. Today, they are Scotland ! biggeit private 
employer w*th 13,700 workers in six S.I.E.C.-built factories. 

Success Story 


This mijdF bearing manufacturer began in Scotland in 1947 with 
600 in an S.I.EX. Factory on a one acre site. By 1960 the 

Qtadiftf Metal plant covered 10 acres and employed over 2>50Q 
peoplG' 


Success Story 

Hoo^lW established a profitable relationsfhp with S.I.E.C. when they 
took over a Lanarkshire factory in 1946. Since then the factory has 
grown five times over and the payroll mounted from 700 to 2,600. 




These ere only four of the dozens of mejor success stories in 
S.I.E.C.'s records. With over 100 Industriel Estates and 
Individual Sites throughout Scotland, S.I.E.C. is unrivalled in the 
size end scope of Its operations. It has an expertise which stems 
from over 30 years experience in the field of piwiding industrial 
premises for ambitious firms. Factories ranging in size from 
136,000 sq. ft. to 3,000 sq. ft. are available to expanding Industries 
in selected locations throughout Scotlend. Substantial Government 
concessions may be mailable to Industries approved by the Ministry 
of Technology. 
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The Foreign Office and Foreign Policy, 1898-1914 
By Zara S. Steiner. 

Carnhridfif University Press. 274 pages. 


Books 


THE RISE OF THE MANDARINS 


In the days of Palmerston and Salisbury 
the .senior officers o-f the civil service in 
the Foreign Office were never encouraged 
and never expected and rarely felt them¬ 
selves obliged to give opinions on sub¬ 
stantial matters of policy. They were 
regarded by their political chiefs, and 
legarded themselves, as being without 
responsibility and hence without the right 
to be anything more than executors 
of policy decisions made by governments 
responsible to parliament and the people. 
This was correct nineteenth-century 
reformed doctrine though in many depart¬ 
ments as often honoured in the breach 
as in observance. But in the Foreign 
Office, distinguished as ever from the 
great domestic departments, it continued 
to have a distinct reality. The last per¬ 
manent under-secretary who held to it as 
an article of faith (though even he 
occasionally deceived himself) was San¬ 
derson, who did not resign, or rather get 
pushed out. until 1905. Then the “ Hard- 
inge crowd ” took over, who had entirely 
different views about how policy should 
initiated and directed. 

This lK)ok is about that peculiarly 
important transition : the rise, zenith and 
eclipse of a most brilliant, ambitious, 
determined, powerful and influential set 
of Foreign Office mandarins. Behind 
Hardinge, supremely self-confident, 
jaunty, a consummate snob, were Bertie, 
the “ Bull,** loud, aggresrive, ruthless ; 
Nicolson, the Ru.s.sophile fanatic ; Eyre 
Crowe, the relentless bureaucratic genius, 
making mountains of paper out of his 
obsession with the evil threat of 
Wilhelmine Germany ; Tyrrell, flitting in 
the background, incomparable whisperer 
in the right ears; Mallett, even more 
suspicious of German ambitions than 
Crowe. They were everything that 
mandarins then and now are hated for 
being : not least, that they were right. 

It was the Office they had wrenched 
from the faltering hands of Sanderson 
and the Old Gang into which Edward 
Grey walked in December 1905. Crowe s 
classic memorandum on British relations 
with GemianY and France of 1907, with 
Sanderson’s indignant and bewildered 
minute of dissent attached, symbolised 
the new climate of opinion in which 
policy would be formulated. It was a 
decidedly pio-French, pro-Russian and 
anti-German policy, and it guided Britain 


by logical stages to the decision in August 
1914 to go to war to preserve the Euro¬ 
pean balance of pf>wer. No incident could 
better illustrate the altered functions of 
a permanent under-secretary than that 
when Nicolson, on August 1, 1914, having 
had from Paul Gambon an unsatisfactory 
report of Grey’s attitude about standing 
by France, marched into Grey’s room 
and told the Foreign Secretary' : “ You 
will render us a byword among nations.” 
Dr Steiner is mild in her comment that 
“it would be surprising if Grey did not 
resent Nicolson’s tone and the partnership 
between his own senior official and the 
French ambassador.” Indeed. Such an 
incident would have been unthinkable 
in the days of Granville and Lansdowne, 
let alone Palmerston and Salisbury. 

What the mandarins did not bargain 
for, and w'hat was their undoing, was 
the horror and destructiveness of the 
war they had so accurately foretold. This 
ensured that another generation of them 
would never be permitted. Their heirs in 
the interwar period, led by Vansittart, 
were shoved aside just as Sanderson had 
been, and an anti-mandarin, Horace 
Wilson, was imported from outside to 
conduct the judicious appeasement policy 
which Sanderson had recommended in 
1906. Nevile Henderson was the new 
kind of ambas.sador, so very different 
from Hardinge and Nicolson in their 
embassy days. 

'Fhe story is a fascinating one, and Mrs 
Steiner has fulfilled the promise of her 
earlier published work in the field by 
telling it clearly and well. She has, above 
all, .shown how and why the Foreign 
Office came to assume the vital policy¬ 
making role. She balances the two major 
factors excellently: the administrative 
side and the end the diplomatic “ free 
hand.” She shows how the increase in 
the sheer bulk of material to be handled 
led to administrative reforms (which not 
even Sanderson could resist) that in them¬ 
selves had the effect of giving the clerks 
policy decisions to make. What started 
as a modest acorn led to the monstrous 
oak that overshadowed Grey on August 
I, 1914. The need for efficiency in the 
routine of the Office gave the opportunity 
for a strong-willed group to exploit the 
situation to favour their conviction that 
a fundamental change in policy wa.s 
needed. The new international situation 


made a continuance of Salisbury’s “free 
hand ” too dangerous. Hence the Japanese 
alliance, then the ententes, and the 
refusal to do a deal with the Germans. 

Tlie central weakness of Mrs Steiner’s 
handling of this theme is ffiat the under¬ 
pinnings arc not so firm as one would 
like. She does not allow for the fact that 
“ Hardinge’s crowd ” were much more 
than another instance of how the hallowed 
nineteenth-century doctrine of the non¬ 
political function of the civil service was 
being eroded. That crowd represented 
the climax of a rival tradition which 
has not had the attention it deserves : 
its doctrines were those of the intellectual 
elite of the middle nineteenth-century, 
who developed an attitude of scepticism 
about democracy, contempt for the 
general run of politicians, doubt about 
the capacity of a liberal parliamentary 
system to cope with fundamental prob¬ 
lems, a belief in administrative efficiency 
and above all a conviction that the key 
to survival would be the application of 
“ intelligence ” by professional experts. 
This mandarin elitism manifests itself in 
many ways, from Jowett at Balliol to 
the Samurai attitudes of many Fabians. 
Jowett is the neglected clue in thi.s par¬ 
ticular case, and especially one of Jowett’s 
most interesting pupils, Sir Robert Morier, 
diplomat and one-time ambassador in 
Berlin, whose comments on the conduct 
of those “ two dreadful old men ” Russell 
and Palmerston, as well as his attitude 
to public opinion in relation to foreign 
affairs, are the real beginnings of the 
tale told here. 

Apart from this general complaint, one 
feels a little annoyed that Dr Steiner 
should have marred so welcome and desir¬ 
able a book with needlessly eccentric 
spellings : ShubaJov, Paladio, St Peters¬ 
burg}!. And it is an unfortunate slip to 
describe Grey as a “ Lil^eral Unionist.” 
Otherwise, cheers and rejoicing. 

THEIR WAYS AND DURS 

People in Politics : Observations Across 
thi Atlantic 

By Richard Rose. 

Fahcr. 2f)i pages. 42s. 

Professor Richard Ro.se has had the 
ingenious idea of combining a comparative 
study of British and American politics 
with an anthology, so to speak, of con¬ 
temporary American political science 
techniques and theori.sings. The result Is 
a book that is consistently readable, 
intermittently irritating, frequently stimu¬ 
lating but necessarily superficial. It 
will not satisfy the reader who wants a 
careful examination of the differences and 
.similarities in the British and American 
ways of running a country. It will not 
satisfv the reader who wishes to conduct a 
comprehensive and critical probe of the 
new beliavioural sciences in their appli¬ 
cation to tlie problems of politics. What it 
will do is to provide the inquiring layman, 
or the curious undergraduate, with a 
decently comprehensible indication of the 



Kort of questions that American political 
scientists are asking a1>out government 
and society and the sort of mejptal instru¬ 
ments they have devised to provide them 
with answers. And in the course of 
assimilating this, the reader will encounter 
a number of suggestive observations upon 
thfe way in which our two polities work. 

No doubt readers will differ in the way 
they respond to this kind of presentation. 
Profe.ssor Rose’s mixture of ebullience and 
cuteness will not be to everyone’s fancy. 
Misquoted Italian, an erratic ireatmenl 
of classical number (“ data ” is thought to 
l>e singular but ** schema is thought to 
be plural), a distressing tendency to inter¬ 
polate irrelevant personal reminiscence 
—these irritants will loom large or .small 
according to the taste of the consumer. 
But he will also enjoy the occasic3nal well- 
turned phrase capturing a sigiiilicant 
aspect of national character or political 
institution. The most striking single 
thing** about Mrs Parks, the Negro seam¬ 
stress who started the Negro anti-segrega- 
tionist protest in Montgomery, Alabama, 
by refusing to move into the back scat of a 
** is that she looked exactly like mil¬ 
lions of other people.” And apropos of 
left wing parties’ searches for a socially 
representative leadership : ” The Labour 
party equivalent of the Democratic 
party’s Negro, immigrant and Jew is tlie 
roaltniner, the Scot and a woman.” 

In general (though there is a good 
critique of Dahl’s “ Who Cloverns ? ”) 
Professor Rose is better with institutions, 
political and social, than with theory. 
Perhaps the most useful chapter of the 
liook is the most down to earth one 
■' What Do (iovermnents Do ? ” Here 
are some suggestive figures and tables 
about the deployment o^f persons and 
money in the various activities that centre 
on Whitehall and the White House. Much 
useful biblbgraphical matter is to be 
found in the lavish footnotes, regrettably 
relegated by the publishers to the most 
inconvenient location conceivable, the end 
of each chapter. 

A MOST UNUSUAL PRISON 

The Frying-Pan 

By Tony Parker. 

Hutchinson, 238 pages. 45s. 

Orendon Underwood’s gestation lasted for 
neai'ly a quarter of a century ; a prison 
for certain types of mentally abnormal 
offenders wa.s recommended in 1939 in 
the £ast/Hubert report on the psycho¬ 
logical treatment of crime. Since then, 
many of these offenders have been sent 
to hospital for treatment rather than to 
prison, and Orendon does not, and was 
never intended to, admit those with frank 
mental illness. Its prisoners—120 men 
and about 30 boys—come on transfer from 
other prisons and may return there. 

But Orendon is, after all, a psychiatric 
prison, which means that its offenden 
be candidates for psychiatric treat- 
^mt;^%hich means, in turn, that they 


have—in the words of the director of 
prison medical services in a foreword to 
this book—“ disturbed and abnormal 
personalities.” The distinction between 
them and psychopathic patients in hos¬ 
pital, including alcoholics and drug 
addicts, is blurred. The essential 
difference is the number and seriousness 
of a Orendon inmate’s offences, which 
are outstanding even in a prison context. 

It is from these men and boys that 
Mr Parker has drawn the material for his 
latest hook. Like his previous ones it 
consists of tape-recorded conversations. 
But because Orendon is new and contro¬ 
versial he has also included conversations 
with members of the staff, one of them— 
an old-style prison officer—utterly hostile 
to the whole regime. T he only doctor to 
accept Mr Parker—the others thought 
that a book on Orendon should be a care¬ 
ful, statistical assessment—explains the 
principles on which it is run. First, its per- 
mi.ssivc, non-authoritarian, regime is 
aimed at, for one thing, l)reaking down 
the hostility to authority and to the society 
it represents, and the indentffication with 
other lawbreakers, that previous pri.son 
experience has confirmed in Grendon’s 
offenders. Secondly, the group therapy 
that is practised tries to use the “prison 
culture ” for constructive ends. Discus¬ 
sion with their peers—the staff taking a 
back seat and often subject to criticism 
and abuse—is intended to give the 
prisoners some insight, a fresh look at 
themselves, that they would not take from 
doctors or from other.*! identified with 
“ Them,” 

Mr Parker specifically disclaims for liis 
book any attempt to assess whether 
Orendon works, in the limited sense that, 
once di.scharged, its inmate.® do not return 
to prison. His purpose is simply to give 
his readers an idea of the sort of people 
they are and of the sort of people who 
look after them. In this his book is well 
up to the standard of his others—^in fact 
because his cast is particularly unusual 
it is more interesting than some of them. 
But one would dearly like to be a fly 
on the wall when Grendon’s groups get 
down to discussing it. 

ILL-CONCEIVED CAMPAIGN 

The Western Rising : An Account of the 
Rebellion of James Scott, Duke of 
Monmouth 

By Charles Chenevix Trench. 

Longmans. 293 pages. 50s. 

Monmouth’s rebellion was an appallingly 
tragic business. It was a total failure, 
and the reprisals ordered by the frightened 
James II and carried out by Judge Jeffreys 
have become a legend as the infamous 
“Bloody Assizes.” Monmouth was the 
illegitimate son of Charles II, and became 
of political importance when his unde 
the Duke erf York was converted to Rcpian 
Catholicism. During the “ Exdusion ” 
controversy Monmouth was put forward 
by the Rarl of Shafteribury as the Protes¬ 
tant candidate for the throne, and became 
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the Absalom of Pryden’s brilliant satire. 
Ghar|^:n SYiid sem exile ; 

but on jaoi^^s acmnbn Manznoutlb».t^ 
ing win the supitort of the 
and i^iye the issues 
: land^ at Lynm dexdSi^t^ 
mate and d^ing the duorie. 
paign was brief, ill-conceived, and end^ 
in Monmouth’s defeat at Sedgemcx>r. 

Mr Chenevix Trench has a real gift 
for narrative writing, which is particularly 
suitable for this sort of dearly defined 
subject. He describes Monmouth’s secret 
landing, his hopes and disappointments, 
the careers of those who joined him, 
the ghastly miscalculation at Sedgemoor, 
in such a way that the whole story is 
one of mounting tension and increasing 
interest. The talent of descriptive writing 
is rare among historians. Mr Chenevix 
Trench adds nothing to the facts already 
known about the rebellion, but he makes 
the whole episode live. His account is 
well worth reading for enjoyment and 
for the salutary lesson that on occasions 
the English are as capable of inhumanity 
and brutality as other nations. 

EX ORE WHITEHALL 

Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
* 9 * 9"*939 • Series lA, Volume II: Th'e 
Termination of Military Control in 
Germany ; Middle Eastern and American 
Questions; 7926-/927 .• Second Series, 
Volume X : Far Eastern Affairs, March- 
Octoher, 79^72 

Edited by W. N, Medlicott, Douglas 
Dakin and M. E. Lambert. 

Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 1,017 
and 971 pages. £5 los and £6 10s 
respectively. 

With the third series (1938-39) long ago 
completed and indexed, the second 
(1929-38) about half-done, the first (from 
1919) already running to 1922 in sixteen 
published volumes, and with a supplemen¬ 
tary series, I A, recently introduced to 
speed up the coverage of the years from 
1925 to 1929, this massive collection has 
at last reached the half-way mark. It has 
done so at a time when the inflation of 
book prices and the spread of microfilm 
and other new methods of copying for 
scholarly purposes make it likely that it 
will be the last great enterprise of its 
kind. 

But the collection has aQso reached this 
point at a time when the opening of 
the government s archives up to 1939, 
under the new thirty years rule, has con¬ 
firmed that the successive editors of these 
Foreign Office files have done their work 
most thoroughly. Despite the efforts of 
the quality dailies to excite us upon the 
annual extensions of open access to the 
files under the new rule, they are uncov¬ 
ering no novelties and producing po 
revelations. Whenever this collection has 
already had its say, there has been little 
more to say on matters on which the 
documents themselves can talk, except for 
analysis and reflection. 
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This experience will surely be repeated 
when these two latest volumes are put 
to the test. I'he earlier of the two devotes 
all but a thousand pages to a period of 
eight months in 1926-27. The main 
developments were that Germany entered 
the League, gaining the withdrawal of 
Allied military control but retaining its 
treaty of friendship with Russia ; that 
the entente with France, tlie basis of 
British foreign policy, was subjected to 
further strain as a result 6f French dislike 
of those transactions and of Anglo-French 
disagreements in the Preparatory Commis¬ 
sion for the Disarmament Conference'; and 
that Italy began to be an awkward assoc¬ 
iate by becoming forward and restless in 
Albania and the Red Sea. In that period 
too, relations with Russia went from bad 
to worse in China and on the issue of the 
General Strike, and the United States 
added to the British difficulties by follow¬ 
ing up the onerous war debt settlement 
of 1923 with claims for losses imposed "by 
the British blockade of Germany before 
the American entry into the first world 
war. 

In the second volume the subject is the 
Far Fiast between March and October 
1932. During this period the settlement 
of the Sino-Japanese Shanghai dispute 
was offset by the strengthening of Japan's 
hold on Manchuria. And the preparation 
of the report by the League's Lytton 
Commission on the situation in China was 
accompanied by discussions between 
Great Britain and the United States about 
how to protest against Japan’s activities 
in circumstances in which both govern¬ 
ments—to quote Sir John Simon’s report 
of a conversation with Mr Henry Stimson 
—“ recognised that nothing l>eyond pro¬ 
test could be done.” 


ODD CHILD OUT 

The Family and the Handicapped Child 

Bv Sheila Hewett 

Allen and Unwin. 240 pages. 55s. 

This book is a sociological and statistical 
study of cerebral palsied children living at 
home, which uses for comparison the 
material obtained from Nottingham 
mothers of normal four-year-olds by Drs 
John and Elizabeth Newson in their well- 
known surveys. Studies of this sort, full of 
figures, can be immensely boring ; unless 
care is taken in their presentation it may 
be impossible to see the truth for the 
percentage symbfjls. This criticism cannot 
be made of Mrs Hewett’s book. 

She certainly gives the figures, but no 
one except the specialists really need 
worry about them, and the general reader 
will find it unexpectedly moving. For Mrs 
Hewett has allowed the mothers of the 
children to speak for themselves, and one 
can get some idea of what it is like to 
have a handicapped child—the early dis¬ 
belief, the growing anxiety, the misguided 
attempts of doctors and nurses to be 
i^assuring, the need for “ acceptance of 


the unacceptable,” the fears for th‘c future, 
and on a more objective level the sheer 
hard work. 

Unlike other disabilities—^mongolism, 
for instance, or spina bifida—cerebral 
palsy (of which sj^sticity is the most 
common form, hence ” spastic ”) is not 
immediately apparent after birth. Because 
of some developmental failure, or possibly 
disease or injury, the brain’s control over 
the body’s muscles is faulty. The extent to 
which it is faulty is immensely vsuiabte : 
some children’s handicap is barely notice¬ 
able ; in others—-the spastics—^the muscles 
are stiff and resistant ; othen—the afhe- 
toids—have constant writhing movements; 
some are deaf and can hardly speak ; 
some are severely mentally handicapped ; 
others ha\'e a normal intelligence. But 
as infants they may look like any other 
babies. It is only when her diild fails to 
do the expected things in later months 
that the mother begins to suspect that 
something is wrong—and far too fre¬ 
quently, according to Mrs Hewett’s study, 
is told by doctors and clinics that she is 
worr\Mng unnecessarily. 

About two out of every thousand babies 
born alive are estimated to have cereibral 
palsy, which means 1,600 babies each 
year—no small problem.sBut Mrs Hewett 
shows how inadequately the social services 
provide for them ; and, as important, how 
inadequately mothers are told what ser¬ 
vices are available. The advice they get 
from doctors, even specialists, on the out¬ 
look for their children and on how to 
handle them is usually minimal. Doctors, 
too, should read this l)ook. 


DTHERBOOIS 

Leisure: Sjr ;lUI|k' 

Glasser. 

Mr Gluter h aMiiMii'«boi^ ’lw'iM( biiripenA 
more time in dfiploriitt Alie Mivertiiing 
profession thUo « in wbf 
actually do witik thdjr. The H 

a more highly ^ .the 

subject deserves : one would not gueaT ftom 
his treatment that most of the people of this 
country spend most of their leisure gardening 
and fixing up things around the house. How¬ 
ever, some dashing hi.<itorical generalisations 
and a q^irited demand for a retttm to Mligion 
—or at any rate to religiousness—make this 
a provocative book. 


Colombia : The Political Dimensions of 
Chanoe. By Robert H. Dix. Yale University 
Press. 452 pages. Paper. 32s. 

A paperback edition of Robert Dix’s book is 
timely, for Colombia will have an impx>rtant 
presidential election this April. The election 
is being closely watched by the financial com¬ 
munity, for it will indicate the extent to which 
current economic policies will be maintained. 
For the past four years, President Carlos Lleras 
Restrepo has enacted a major economic stabi¬ 
lisation programme. If this is adopted by the 
new president elected in April, there could be 
a good chance of improved economic relations 
between the United Kingdom and Colombia. 

The book outlines political events from the 
early 1930s to the mid-1960s in Colombia, but 
analyses the issues in a Latin American context. 
The author creates a series of analytical tools 
and applic.s political theories to explain 
Colombian politics. Next, he focuses on 
elements of change, and in the last section 
discusses the implications of his theories. 

The book’s practical approach will appeal 
to the businessman. Mr Dix began his Colombia 
experience as an American Foreign Service 
Officer posted to Bogota from 1957 to i960. 
During this time he was involved in business, 
banking, economic and political affairs ; conse¬ 
quently, he is down to earth and realistic. 


Just Published by the IMF 


THE IKTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND, 1945-1965 

Twenty Years of International Monetary Cooperation 

Vol. I Chronicle, 663 pp. 

VoL II Analysis, 621 pp. 

Vol. Ill Documents, 549 pp. 

This history of the first twenty years of the International Monetary Fund, written by 
past and present members of its staff, attempts to recount objectively what were its origins 
and what have been its plans and activities. 

Volume I contains a chronological account of the evolution of the Fund from the 
original plans formulated in 1941 to the end of 1963, showing the development of its 
policies and the influence on the Fund of various national viewpoints. Volume 11 analyses 
the Fund’s policies in three major fields and reviews its constitutional development. 
Volume III reproduces the major documents referred to in the two other volumes 
including some not hitherto published—notably early versions of the plans devised by 
Lord Keynes and Mr, Harry Dexter White. 

Price: $12.50 the set of three volumes ($5.o«i a volume if sold separately), or the 
equivalent in most other currencies. 


Order from: 


tgth and H Streets, 


Pubticaiions Manager 
International Monetary Fund 

Washington, DC, 20431 USA. 
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The economics of Vietnam 


rive years have elapsed since the 
American military build-up in 
South Vietnam began. During 
this time there have been several 
attempts to assess the weight and 
nature of the impact on the 
American domestic economy. One 
of the latest of. these, by Mr 
Benjamin J. Cohen, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of economics at Princeton 
University, has provided the 
basis for this Business Brief. 

This study sets out to answer 
three questions. 

a What is the real magnitude of 
Vietnam war spending ? 

# Who has benefited ? 

# Who has paid ? 

Chart 1 shows the increase in 
total American defence spend¬ 
ing since 1965. Of this increase 
of $31 bn (63%) a year, the Ad¬ 
ministration attributes $25 bn to 
the Vietnam war. But many of 
its critics believe that Vietnam 
has cost more than this. Mr Co¬ 
hen's study argues that Vietnam 
accounts for the whole of the 
increase in defence spending and 
more. He bases his argument on 
the following three grounds : 

The Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress in 1967 reckoned 
that official figures of Vietnam 
spending were an underestimate. 
Between 1962 and 1965 total 
American defence spending had 
been tending to edge downwards, 
despite the initial commitment of 
troops to Vietnam, then in pro¬ 
gress. 

As chart 2 shows, non-Vietnam 
forms of defence spending since 


1965 seem to have been steady 
and have even tended to fall off. 
And certain items of non-Viet¬ 
nam defence spending are known 
to have been cut back or post¬ 
poned, e.g. spending on family 
housing at military bases, normal 
maintenance and construction 
work at bases. Accordingly there 
i*; some ground to suspect that 
total non-Vietnam defence spend¬ 
ing has fallen since 1965 and 
that the war has actually ac¬ 
counted for the whole rise in 
defence spending. 

The Vietnam waf has caused a 
major change in the mix of 
American defence spending. After 
the Korean war military spending 
concentrated increasingly on 
strengthening America's capability 
to deal with a hypothetical world¬ 
wide or general war. As a result 
by 1962*, 37J% of American 
defence spending was attributable 
to general-war capability, and 
62}% to limited-war capability. 
By 1968, however, the emphasis 
had switched back to limited-war 
capability, which then abaoibed 
83% of the total. This shift 
reflected the build-up of an active 
military establishment, waging a 
limited but difficult war. 

The bulk of the increase in 
defence spending consists of ilic 
extra spending on troops' pay and 
allowances, on their food and 
clothing, travel costs, the day to 
day expenses of running military 
facilities, recruitment and train- 

•Referenccs to years are generally 
to fiscal years, i.c. *' 1962 ” is 
the year ended June 30, 1962. 


ing repairs and the pay of 
civilian employees. Virtually all 
the rest of the increase consists of 
procurement. It is this cate¬ 
gory of spending that manifests 
itself in the form of defence con¬ 
tracts, with a direct but limited 
impact on individual firms, indi¬ 
vidual industries and individual 
regions of the American economy. 
Within this procurement figure 
there has been a marked ^ift. 
Sophisticated equipment in total 
(aircraft, missiles, electronics) 
took 52% of the total in 1952, 
rising to 70% in 1962, but falling 
back to 53% in 1967 ; conven¬ 
tional equipment in total (ships, 
ordnance, miscellaneous) fell and 
rose again correspondingly. Since 
1962 the ordnance and miscel¬ 
laneous categories have grown 
fastest. These embrace spending 
on tanks, field and hand weapons, 
ammunition, food, medicine and 
uniforms. Meanwhile missiles and 
electronics have come to absoib 
a much smaller share of the much 
larger total. 

Beneficiaries 

Because total defence spending 
increased so much virtually all 
industries benefited absolutely. 
Some increased quite specta¬ 
cularly : e.g. the wooden con¬ 
tainer industry increased its sales 
by 1100%. Other industries to 
score high proportional increases 
in their sales to the services were 
papeiboard containers and boxes, 
metal containers, and drugs, all 
scoring increases of over 5(K)%. 
However, the benefits to some of 
the.se industries are not quite as 
huge as these figures suggest : 
their supplies to the military were 
previously very small. Chart 4 


shows the industries that have 
gained most in terms of dollars. 
The change in the balance of 
defence spending has entailed a 
shift in the balance between 
geographical regions. Before 1965 
defence spending, relatively, had 
been concentrated in the southern 
and western regions. These were 
the areas where it was most prac¬ 
ticable to make and test new 
weapons. During the cold war 
period a heavy concentration of 
scicncc-oricntcd, aerospace and 
electronics industries grew up in 
the area, nourished by mounting 
defence spending. These areas 
benefited along with other regions, 
only less so. California’s share of 
the total slipped by three percen¬ 
tage points between 1965 and 
1968. But its share is anyway so 
immense, that California emerges 
in our chart as the second luckiest 
state in dollar terms. 

In both percentage and dollar 
terms Texas is the state that has 
benefited most from the extra 
spending induced by the Vietnam 
war—thanks partly to the pre¬ 
sence of a Texan in the White 
House at the time. But in per¬ 
centage terms some of the older 
industrial states in the north-east 
and mid-west have benefited sig¬ 
nificantly, especially in cases 
where they have established posi¬ 
tions in the market as suppliers 
of field ordnance, motor vehicles, 
food, clothing, instruments, and 
electrical and non-electrical ma¬ 
chinery. 

Cuiinccticiit and Pennsylvania 
gained from the increased demand 
for helicopters, Ohio and Indiana 
from the demand for aircraft 
engines, Illinois and Minnesota 
from ammunition, Alabama, 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 
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Missiisippi and Tennessee from 
the increased demand for, among 
other things, ordnance and tex¬ 
tiles. Georgia, Maryland, Mis¬ 
souri and Virginia all benefited 
from having major contractors 
(respectively: Lockheed, Martin- 
Marietta, McDonnell-Douglas, 
Newport News). Alaska, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico 
and Wyoming were the states 
which suffered a decline—or 
little or no increase—in employ¬ 
ment generated by defence 
spending. 

All these benefits have had to be 
paid for. To a limited extent this 
has been done by squeezing more 
production out of the American 
economy itself: by raising produc¬ 
tivity (by improved efficiency and 
technological advance), by rais¬ 
ing the rate of employment and 
the rate of utilisation of manufac¬ 
turing capacity. But only a small 
part of the cost of the war seems 
to have been met in this way : 
the American economy was 
already close to full employment 
in 1965. The unemployment rate 
then of 4.5% was .substantially 
lower than in 1964 and 1963 ; 
later it fell further, but never 
lower than 3-3% (using the 
American system of reckoning). 
Similarly manufacturing capacity 
utilisation in 1965, at 88.5%, was 
considerably higher than in 1964 
(85.7%) and 1963 (83.3%) ; but 
since then it has never gone 
above 90.8%. 

In other words the bulk of the 
cost of the war has been met 
by diverting resources from other 
sectors of the economy. This effect 
has been created in four ways : 
# Inflation. Because the economy 
was already operating close to 
full capacity the extra pre.ssure 
on resources caused by the jump 
ill defence spending set off 
demand-pull inflation, which in 
turn led to cost-push inflation. 
By 1968, the growth of defence 
spending had levelled off. Yet 
prices continued to rise even 
faster because labour unions, con¬ 
sumers and businessmen had 
adapted their behaviour to an 
inflation situation. Inflation 
effectively transfers real resources 



out of the hands of those with 
income or capital fixed in money 
terms. And because of the lag 
before wages and prices can be 
raised to meet increased cc»st.s, 
other consumers and businessc.s 
suffer some cuts in their spend¬ 
ing power to this extent. 

# High interest rales. In a free 
economy high interest rates are 
almost invariably a consequence 
of inflation, partly, in this case, 
because the federal authorities 
sharply increased their demand 
fot credit to pay for the war. 
Part of the cost of inflation, in 
terms of diminished real spending 
j>ower, is passed on from lenders 
of money to borrowers, by means 
of high interest rates. In practice 
high interest fates, combined with 
reduced availability of credit, 
usually throw a disproportionate 
burden on certain seolofs of the 
economy. Residential construction 
is one. In 196b the rate of hou.s- 
ing starts slumped by two-fifths, 
10 recover steadily in 1967. 
As credit eased starts soared in 
1968, only to fall as credit 
tightened again in 1969. Similarly 
money has damped down 
the demand for consumer credit, 
which in turn has cut spending 
on automobiles (in 1961)) and 
consumer durable goods (in 1966- 
6 / and 1969)- 

'M The war has caused a dclcri- 
omtion in the American balance 
of payments. The direct foreign 
exchange cost alone has been 
estimated at $1.5 bn a year. In 
addition it has stimulated imports 
of materials and intermediate 
goods into the United States. And 
*by enfeouraging inflation in the 
domestic economy, the war has 
weakened the compctkivcncss of 
American goods at home and in 
overseas markets. Studies estimate 
the second of these three factors 


at between $600 mn and $1,100 
mn, and the third at about $1,330 
mn a year. The thfee together 
add up to between $3^ bn and 
$4 bn a year, a figure tha! 
roughly equals the entire decline 
ir the American balance between 
1965 and 19G8. 

Taxes 

# Increased taxation. In 1966 
Pre.rident Johnson secured a new 
graduated withholding system for 
individual income taxes, a rever- 
.sal of scheduled reductions of 
duties on automobiles and phones, 
and a speedup in the collection 
of company tax (total impact : 

bn annually). President 
Kennedy’s 7% investment tax 
credit was su.spended until 1987, 
and again in April 1969, in^'fi- 
iiilely. In June 1968, a 10% sur¬ 
charge was imposed on individual 
and corporate income taxes. I’his 
surcharge was estimated to be 
sucking $ioJ bn a year from the 
economy before it was cut. 

As the table shows, public 
spending on non-defence items 
has actually increased as a share 
of the national product. Three 
categories were cut: international 
affairs and finance (i.e. princip¬ 
ally foreign aid), space research 
and technology, and natural 
resources. Two categories in¬ 
creased marginally : agriculture 
and commerce, including trans¬ 
port. 

Two categories inefeased un¬ 
avoidably ; cx-serviccmen’s bene¬ 
fits, interests on the national debt. 
Strikingly, though, two other cate¬ 
gories increased not only abso¬ 
lutely but also as a share of the 
federal budget between 1965 and 
1969 : community development 
and housing (from 0.8% to 
1.3%), and education labour, 
health and welfare (from 25% 


to 30.5%). These two categories 
comprise social programmes like : 
low-rent public housing and 
rnoitgage insurance, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, urban 
renewal, .student assistance and 
college conitruclion, manpower 
training, medical assistance, social 
security and unemployment insur¬ 
ance, and other welfare assistance. 
Thus some of President John¬ 
son’s Great Society programme 
did in fact survive the Vietnam 
war. But given the social press¬ 
ures and the President’s own 
inclinations much more w'ould 
probably have been done had 
the Vietnam war not pre-empted 
35“I of the defence budget, 15% 
of the federal budget, or say 
3 Vo of the national product. 
As war spending phases out, 
ir will now theoretically be 
possible to expand these pro¬ 
grammes. Indeed juRt because a 
relatively high proportion of the 
spin-off benefits from the war 
have benefited older industrial 
regions, which might be the least 
capable of adapting to new needs 
a.s war spending falls, the need 
for improved social. programmes 
might be greater than ever. 


Share in nation^ product % 


' 

1965 

1968 

Peraonel eontiinmiion: 


—durable goods 

9.7 

9.6 

—other 

53.5 

52.4 


63.2 

62.0 

Investment: 



—resWentiel , ; 

4.0 

3.4 

-^ueinaii 

11.8 

11.2 

Expofta less imports 1.0 

0.3 

Government spending: 


—defence 

7.3 

9.0 

—other federal 

2.4 

2.5 

—4tete and local 

10.3 

11.6 


100.0 

100.0 
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(n the Caribbean, we cut red tape 
fester, because the people there 
are old friends. 

You make a lot of friends in sixty 
years in the islands. You grow up with 
3 generations of people, so you get 
to know them well. 

At the Royal, we’ve grown to eighty 
strategically located branches 
throughout the islands staffed with 
people who can give you any business 
help you need to handle any 
international banking service. That’s 
why we are known as ’The Bank of 
the Coribbean”. 

Why don’t you give us a call.. . and 
see how helpful we can bel 

ASSETS EXCEED 
TEN BSLION DOLLARS 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Head Office: Montreal, Place Ville Mane 
London - 6 Lothbury, London E C 2 01 606 6613 
2Cockspur,tondonS W 1.01-930 7921 
New York: 68 William St. New York 10006 (344 1100) 

Also in Pans, Brussels, Frankfurt, Beirut and Hong Kong 
. .Over 1200 offices in Canada and around the world. 



Royal 

Canada's 

international 

Bank. 
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Still Too Good to Be True? 

Mr Jenkins himself seems wary of his latest excellent trade figures. 

He is right to be—and he should also be worrying about some real danger signals 


January's best-cver trade performance sent the prophets of 
gloom scuttling back into the sand. December’s original nil 
return having been revist^d into a small plus, Britain chalked 
up a surplus for the sixth month running and this time one of 
as much as £39 million. Moreover, both sides of the accounts 
were behaving themselves: exports pointed upwards, imports 
downwards. No wonder that foreign exchange dealers liked 
the news ; the pound soared this week to its best level 
in nearly two years with the spot rate against the dollar at 
$2.4075 on Wednesday, while at the same time the Bank of 
England was able to scoop in sizeable amounts of dollars for 
the reserves. Only the London stock market, perhaps surpris¬ 
ingly, seemed unimpressed. 

For the London market, however, the crucial points are 
the health of Wall Street and the prospects of s<3me reflation 
of the domestic economy. On neither front could it see any 
cheer this week. Wall Street moved narrowly, getting nowhere, 
\vhile the Chancellor of the Exchequer went out of his way 
on Tuesday to tell the Commons not to expect an early general 
relaxation of the credit squeeze and emphasised that the 
current high level of interest rates is necessary for both 
external and internal reasons.” This pieparcd the way for 
another Thursday without a Bank rate cut, and the news on 
the same day that unemployment in Britain has declined 
slightly to 624,000. With the winter peak now passed, what 
many people had expected would be the most politically 
embarrassing consequence of holding back the rise in indus¬ 
trial production (only i per cent from December, 1968, to 
December, 1969) below the rise in productive capacity—the 
dreaded 750,000 out 01 work—has been avoided. 

So why is Mr Jenkins not more cock-a-hoop ? For once 
there were no special factors distorting the trade figures. 
There was a fall-back in imports from December’s slightly 
inflated level, so dispelling fears that there was a further back¬ 
log to come from importers having delayed buying until the 
lower deposit rates came in on December 5th. And the £661 
million of British exports was an all-time record, if earlier 
figures arc corrected for distortions in recording. Moreover, 
sales to North America were at their best for several months, 
despite increasing evidence of a mini-recession in the United 
States. 

So Britain’s balance of payments looks fine. If from 
the surplus on invisibles, still reckoned to be about £40 
million a month, payments for imports of military aircraft— 
negligible in January but £5 million a month last year—are 
subtracted, that leaves £35 million-£40 million a month 
before the trade accounts arc added in. So a £39 million 
surplus on the trade figures, as in January, implies a combined 
current surplus at an annual rate of between £900 million 
and £950 million. Even if one substitutes the £20 million 
trade surplus averaged monthly since last August, the current 
surplus is running around £650 million a year. In addition, 
the capital account is probably still contributing a surplus, 
as it did through much of 1969. 


But Britain’s trading position must be expected to 
deteriorate this year. And the creakings are already apparent. 
The Treasury points out in its mid-month assessment that, 
after allowing for the effects of the change in the deposits 
scheme, imports have increased in recent months “mainly 
because of higher commodity prices.” The volume of imports 
has, if anything, fallen since the midsummer of 1969 as a 
result of an exceptional running-down of stocks. The back¬ 
wash of this is seen in the fact that one out of six businessmen 
who took part in the ( iOnfederation of British Industry’s latest 
opinion poll considers shortage of materials a limiting factor 
on output ; this is the highest proportion since this question 
was first asked ten years ago. These run-down stocib must 
now be at lea.st partially replaced, which means that British 
imports are likely to grow more sharj)ly than in 1969. 

And although the Treausry still secs an upward trend in 
exports, it fails to point out that this comes entirely from 
price increa.scs. For the past six months the volume of 
BritLsh exports has been virtually unchanged ; it has even 
eased a little .since OclobtT. Average prices for British 
exports, expressed in dollar term.s, are now only 4 per cent 
lower than before devaluation although this had afforded a 
12 per cent drop in them. Although competitors’ prices are 
mostly rising, too, British exporters arc not quite as well 
poised as the latest figures suggest for a year in which the 
expansion of world trade is likely to slacken significantly. 

Danger signals flash, too, from the CiBI inquiry. For the 
first time since June, 1967, the number of firms expecting 
to authorise less investment in plant and machinery in the 
next 12 months than in the previous 12 months 
outnumber those expecting to authorise more. On past 
experience, this fore.shadows a .slackening in Britain’s all- 
too-precarious investment growth at the end of this year. 
The second disturbing feature of the CBI survey is that 
the proportion of re.spondents rc^porting recent, and expecting 
future, increases in unit costs and selling prices is the largest 
since the surveys began in 1958. And two-fifths of them 
reported that their prices are likely to limit their export 
orders in the next few months, the highest proportion since 
devaluation. 

In a week in which the Ford dispute spread, other labour 
troubles remained unresolved, and more pay demands piled 
up on this winter’s wage explosion, Mr Jenkins could not 
be expected to tell the Commons other than that, in his 
judgment, “ there are already certain reflationary factoi-s at 
work in the economy.” He must be increaatngly afraid that 
he is about to lose much of what he has gained by his 
severity. The Economist argued (February 7th) that there 
are sound reasons for giving away more at budget time 
than he looks like doing. But it is thb week’s news of 
stagnant industrial output and falling unemployment, imply^ 
ing a fall in productivity, rather than the chancy trade figures, 
winch reinforces the need to inject some genuine expansion 
into the economy. 
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Soirw haven't enough work todo ... end some have a sight too much 


Ulster Wants £100 Million 

The British Government is preparing to fund yet another new Northern Ireland economic 
development plan, but there will be no surrender to the tax holiday 
for industry that some Stormont politicians want 


Between now and 1975 something like an extra £ioo million, 
or just over £66 a head for every man, woman and child, 
is to be pumped inlo Northern Ireland to boost its economy 
in the hope of buying some sort of peace from civil riots. The 
precise amount, where the Chancellor is to find it, and what 
it Ls to be spent on, are still being negotiated between 
Stormont, the Home Office in London (which is now the chief 
seat of power in Ulster matters) and the Treasury. The case 
with which the money has been whistled up in London is 
something of a slap to thost' Ulster moderates who tried to 
persuade the Unionist hardliners a year ago that they would 
get no more help from Westminster until their own house 
was seen to be in spotless order. So far the evidence is that the 
rougher the riots, whoever starts them, the quicker the aid 
arrives. This is not exactly calculated to quicken the present 
Stormont majority’s visibly tepid zeal for reform. 

The broad outlines of the new programme are already clear, 
although the plan itself is unlikely to be announced until 
shortly before the Easter recess. It is the old formula, only 
more of it. To build more houses, attract more industry 
and improve industrial training have been the prime targets 
ever since it was realised that economic backwardness was at 
least as great a threat to Ulster’s security as religious bigotry. 
The expansion of the building programme to 15,000 new 
houses a year in 1970-75, compared with an average of 
11,000 a year for the past five years, will take the largest 
single slice. After the bricks and mortar will come the 
attraction of new industrial investment and the creation of 
a sufficiently large body of skilled men to make it worth 
industry’s while to cross the sea to Ireland. 

What is still uncertain is the price to be charged for this 
new money ; Stormont hopes it will not be asked to pay 
more than 4-5 per cent, or about half the going Treasury 
rate. In the longer term, there is the even bigger question 
of what the regional development policy of the next British 
government will be. Conservative policy statements on regional 
development are not as specific as Ulster officials would like. 
The, differential between what Ulster can offer to attract 
industrialists now and what regional authorities in Edinburgh 
and Cardiff can offer is around 5 per cent in favour of 
Belfast. But a Conservative government might put them all 
on an equal footing. Ulster would then need some fresh 
attractions to maintain even its present pull and has 
been asking—by all accounts unsuccessfully—for what one 


of the brighter members of the Ulster cabinet describes as 
“ an open-ended industrial development plan under which 
wc can make up our own minds on just how we arc to attract 
more industry.” 

This year, the jobs pipeline which had brought an average 
of 6,720 jobs a year into Northern Ireland in the yeais 
1965-69 will begin to run dry. Although 6,000 new jobs 
were created last year, the realists in Belfast—and they arc 
not as .scarce as the public utterances of Northern Ireland’s 
politicians might indicate—know that this 6,000 will not be 
got again this year or next. There has been an inicmational 
loss of confidence in Ulster ; the real price of last autumn’s 
barricades, bullets and bombs is fewer new jobs. 

Even today 1 o per cent of the people still live on the land, 
many on incomes not much above subsistence level. The Ulster 
government is determined to reduce this proportion to nearer 
the British level of 3 per cent as soon as it can. But without 
the new jobs there is no hope of achieving the planners’ 
target of moving 2,000 men a year off the land, which would 
reduce the agricultural population by 20 per cent between 
1970 and 1975. Not even if the training element in the 
£100 million scheme helps to do what no public figure in 
Ulster dare say in public—that is, increase migration from 
Northern Ireland by giving people skills which make them 
more attractive to and more attracted by overseas employ¬ 
ment—^will there be enough jobs to go round. This is because 
of the continuing rundown of Ulster’s traditional textile and 
heavy engineering industries. 

This situation is bringing a kind of undespairing bravado 
to some of Ulster’s more percipient politicians, who appreciate 
that the special receipts from Britain into the Northern Ireland 
exchequer have risen remarkably over recent years—up from 
£26.4 million in 1966-67 to £ 43.7 million for 1968-69— 
without any visible dent in the level of chronic unemployment. 
Sk> Mr Callaghan has been asked for a tax holiday for 
exporting industries. This has certainly been turned down. 
It is one thing getting some extra funds out of the Treasury, 
which knows as well as the next man that building houses 
with British loans must in the long run be cheaper than 
manning barricades with British troops. It is another to 
expect that the national tax system would be altered even for 
one riotous part of the country. 

The importance of the Ulster tax holiday request is that 
it was inspired by what has already been done by the Republic 
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of Ireland. In 1957 Dublin announced that it was exempting 
from taxation all profits earned on exports from the republic. 
This 15-ycar tax holiday has since been extended to 20 years. 

Stormont economists are convinced that this tax holiday 
is one of the major reasons why the volume of industrial 
manufactures in Ireland has risen by 7 p>cr cent a year 
between 1959 and 1968, with industrial exports rising from 
25 per cent of the 1958 total to 50 per cent in 1968 and 
last year’s exports up a fifth on the previous year's. They arc 
convinced a similar concession would bring European 
factories into Ulster. 

The figuring behind Ulster’s 1970-75 development plan 
does have some cheering features, such as the fact that the 


growth in the number of insured employees in Noitfa^, 
Ireland row by 6.8 per cent in 1960-68 compared with 4 petr 
cent in Britain, But when they look at the rate of industrial 
growth south of the border, Stormont planners arc convinced 
that designing some fiscal counter-attraction is much more 
important, in the long run, than the creation of such British- 
inspired organisations as the Central Housing Authority 
which will have the task of building the new houses with 
the new British Joans. The fact that a policy of tax refoim 
probably also fits in with their own personal predilection to 
leave the rest of the life in Ulster very much as it is, makes 
it a programme likely to attract a good deal of local supports 
It may not do so at Westminster. 


Not Worth 6d 

The Government has referred the 6d's future back to the Decimal Currency 
Board ; people will be pleased but it really is getting too late to 
dicker with the new currency 


The Decimal Currency Board has approximately six weeks 
to decide whether it likes the fid enough to advise the 
Government to retain it in perpetuity as the equivalent of 
a 2^ new pence coin. The signs arc that the board likes 
the fid a lot and Is sufficiently impressed by the support 
it has got—not necessarily from the traditionalists but from 
thoroughly sensible people including large numbers of 
retailers and the Government’s own Consumer Council— 
to say at the end of its deliberations that the coin ought to 
have been kept. But if the arguments for keeping the fid are 
so impressive, why this conversion only at the eleventh hour ? 

Decimal critics have missed the boat by several 
years. The Halsbury Committee reported in favour 
of the j£-new penny-halfpenny system as far back as 
1963, under a Tory government ; by end-1966 a Labour 
government had got round to accepting the system in 
preference to one based on the more practical ids unit. 
There were free votes in both 1967 and 1969 when dissenters 
could have had their say. But there is obvious political 
capital to be made from the inevitable short-term disruption 
and price increases D-day will bring, and the Tories would 
be foolish to miss it; Particularly when there is always the 
likelihood that the introduction of decimal coins could 
coincide with a spring election next year. The Governnient 
has strenuously denied any suggestion that D-day might 
be postponed to avoid this. There is no reason to disbelieve 
it. Any change of date would need new legislation. And in a 
purely practical context, the preparations have probably gone 
much too far. Business and industry will be spending in the 
region of £100 million (with a wide margin of error either 
side) on getting ready for D-day. 

But anxieties over how the public will take to decimalisa¬ 
tion arc justified. People are highly conservative about their 
money, as the storm over the seven-sided 5® penny-1 os bit 
demonstrated only a few months ago. The change does 
not just involve the simultaneous introduction of three new 
coins (the decimal bronze ones which have no exact £^ 
equivalents), but a new unit (new pence) which is difficult 
to convert mentally into an old one, this could cause 
widespread suspicion and confusion. And it is no good 
pointing to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa which 
have all enjoyed smoother-than-expcctcd decimal change- 
overs. Apart from obvious differences in the size of their 
economics, they all adopted systems based on los, which 
make instant mental conversion much easier than under 
the £-pcncc-balfpence system, with 2.4 old pennies to one 
new one. Evidence from experimental £-decimal super¬ 


markets suggests that, until they have got used to them, 
shoppers take up to twice as long to pay in decimals than 
in the old £sd, and the adjustment takes several weeks. 

The most serious question-mark hangs over post-D-day 
prices. Although there will be an 18-month period of grace, 
when both c:urrencie.s can be used side by side, the banks 
will go over to clecimals-only operation immediately, and 
most major businesses are expected to follow within a few 
weeks, three months at the very most, and will then be 
confronted with the problem of how to price their goods 
under the new system. The official conversion table, which 
works on a swings-and-roundahouts principle, docs provide 
a fair guide, but there will be no legal compulsion to use it. 
Consumers certainly seem to have little faith in their 
retailers’ honesty: in a recent survey three-quarters of them 
were found to expect price increases after decimalisation, 
with shopkeepers rounding prices up to the nearest decimal 
equivalent rather than down. In practice competition, if 
nothing else, will probably keep ill-begotten gains to a 
minimum in the case of retail shops—though prices may bit 
pul up now to a level with a suitable decimal equivalent 
which can then be virtuously maintained through D-day and 
after. But once D-day comes, opportunities for unjustified 
profits are limited. The Halsbury Committee worked out 
that even if retailers rounded up rather than down in every 
single case, the maximum impact on the retail price index 
would be around i J per cent—hardly staggering. 

But even if the effect on the overall level of prices is 
likely to remain small, individual increases in some low- 

Swings and roundabouts 

Suggested official conversion 


£8d 

£p 

7o increaee or 
decreeee 

Wh«t It buye 

Id 

iP 

-f20 

Cheiwing gum. public 
lavatory 

2d 

1 P 

+20 

1 envelope 

3d 

1 P 

-20 

1 roll of mints 

4d 

HP 

-10 

1 candy bar. second- 
cAaae mail 

5d 

2 P 

- 4 

Ftrat-GAaaa ma^ 

1 bath cube 

6d 

2ip 

nU 

Minimum London 
bus fara 

7d 

3 P 

+ 3 

1 amaN tin of baked 
beans 

8d 

3iP 

4- 6 

The firms newspaper 

9d 

4 p 

+ 7 

1 postcard 

tOd 

4 P 

- 4 

1 reel of tAiraad 

lid 

4ip 

- 2 

1 sachet ahampoo 
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vttlu« items c6iild be much more worrying. The smallest 
decimal step will be ^np, 20 per cent moiie valuable than the 
o}4 * penny and unlikely to very popular because of 
the awkwardness of using fractions with a decimal system. 
(It is a fair prediction that, within a decade or two, this 
bastard element will be phased out) Meanwhile there 
are a number of items which cannot be rounded down 
because of too-tight margins, and will have to go up by 
as much as the equivalent of the present penny—and 
sometimes more. For the prices of newspapers and beer, the 
Prices and Incimies Board has already virtually given its 
blessing to this. The Post Office so far has decided only on 
coin box charges, where the minimum price will be a new 
pence, a commendable 20 per cent reduction, which will, 
however, buy less time. New letter rates have yet to be 
announced, but after last week’s £35 million pay offer for 
250,000 workers, and on the principle that there should 
lie no cross-subsidisation between separate Post Office 
services, first class letters arc bound lo go up to at least 2J 
new pence, or fid, after D-day. And it is only too tempting 
to put decimalisation forward as an excuse for a price rise 
that had been planned anyway. This is what happened over 
London Transport’s announcement that minimum tube fares 
were to go up from fid to is, albeit with a revised fare 
structure, because the cost of converting ticket machines to 
mixed decimal coins, at £i million, would be unacceptable. 
It turns out that decimalisation had merely speeded up the 
already-planned introduction of the is minimum. 

It was this I^ondon Transport announcement that gave the 
belated save-lhe-fid campaign its impetus. It appears the 


Government has given in on this to buy a little peace, and to 
avoid the impression that the Country is being steamrollered 
into decimalisation without consultation. The aigusiimts for 
keeping the fid have been persuasive enough all along. It is 
a popular coin; retailers, in particular, find it useful and 
have been pressing for its retention. It does have an exact 
decimal equivalent (2^ new pence), even if this means more 
widespread use of the inconvenient ^ np fraction, and its 
continued circulation would save millions on converting slot 
machines. It could also help to keep down prices by providing 
a single low-value coin where there might be a temptation 
to move upward to a shilling for all slot machines. 

The trouble is that the changeover was planned on the 
assumption the tanner would be dropped, and the probable 
reprieve has come so late in the day that some of the 
money involved in phasing it out has already been spent. 
The Post Office, for one, has already shelled out £500,000 
and handed out contracts worth £2 million in preparation 
for converting its 225,000 coin boxes to take the 2 np coin 
instead of the fid. It will now have to rethink on this invest¬ 
ment, but money will have been wasted whatever is decided. 
In a way users are now worse off than before, because the 
fid may still be kept on for only a few years to smooth the 
passage of decimalisation and then be phased out. There can 
be little question of abandoning plans for the bronze 2 np 
piece, which will be perilously close in value to the fid. The 
mint already has a stockpile of 650 million of these, ready 
for use. Under a los system the question would never have 
arisen : the tanner would have been the natural 5 np. 
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The Ford strike: 
to the ballot? 


now back 


The battle inside the Government to bring 
id legislation for compulsory secret ballots 
before strikes has broken out again as 
thousands of Ford car workers are pro- 
gre.ssively laid off by an unofficial strike 
which is not of the majority’s seeking. A 
pre-strike ballot was a key part of the 
legislation that Mrs Barbara Castle put 
to the unions early last year. It was 
killed, along with other sensible clauses, 
as part of the notorious concordat agreed 
between the Government and the Trades 
Union Congress in June. The secret ballot 
is sjill, of course, very much the Conser¬ 
vative party’s official policy. 

The draft Industrial Reflations Bill 
which is to be presented to Parliament next 
month by Mrs Castle makes no mention 
of any rules for a ballot. But since the 
emergency at Ford has been caused by a 
majority of only 84 at a show of hands 
last Sunday at Swansea, one of the 
smallest of Ford’s 22 British plants, it is 
h^iprig^^ts effect on the cabinet. Some 


ministers now seem to be swinging sharply 
towards writing the ballot clauses back 
into the bill during its passage through 
the House. The great majority of workers 
at the giant Dagenham and Halewood 
plants did, after all, decide to stay at 
work against the advice of their shop 
stewards, and there is a powerful feeling 


that the Swansea men would still be at 
work too if their vote had been taken by a 
secret ballot and without intimidation. 

No Government move in the Ford dis¬ 
pute is likely this weekend, even though 
17,500 men were due to be given “stay 
away ” notice on Friday herau.se the pro¬ 
duction lines are slowly being brought to 
a stop. The 1,500 men at Swansea pro¬ 
duce the axles for all Ford’s cars and most 
of its commercial vehicles. But if the 
two key meetings, of the Amalgamated 
Engineering and Foundry workers’ shop 
stewards on Friday, and of the Swansea 
axle workers on Saturday, do not accept 
the majority view against the strike then 
things may at last start to happen. There 
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The backing of four great 
banks gives us a little 
more flexibility in the area of 
major medium-term 
financing than is perhaps 
customary. 


Wcttem Amcaricasi Bank (Europe) Ltd* 
Intemadoi^ Merdtiuit Bunkert, 

18 Fldtbory Circut, London^ £. 02 . 
Tdephonet 01-828 579^ Tetai 8B5487 

Western Aoiericaii Benk (Europe) Ltd., htt 
been established by Mambios Bank, London, 
ISfational Bank of Detroit, Security Pacific National B a nk of 
Los Angeles and Welte Fargo Bank of San ftan^ 


Sho tniceo export advice* - * . . 

We made £100 into £147 in 1969 — a straightforward wav^! 
^ of pying our olienta in 38 countries saw an average capital 
grqwth of 47.06%. And 1969 was a bad yebr for nhost forms 
o^investMnt. 

We are HMl—the world*s largest brokers in modern British 
Starnps. 

“Kids Stuff!" 

If you think that way about stamps, consider what a leading 
National Siinclay Newspaper said about us and our business 
in July 1969. 

"Stamps have always been a good investment but until 
recently only stamp collectors seemed to realise this and, 
benefit from the knowledge. Now investors generally are 
given the opportunity to partake in the rapidly rising values 
of stamps through an investment in Harvey Michael. The, 
astonishing capital growth record fn worth consideiing." 
With money coming in from all over the world, stamp prices 
are free from the specific economic problems of any one 
country — and of course stamp prices keep pace with inflation 
unlike many forms of saving. 

HMI assess all stamp issues, negotiate on your behalf and 
send your portfolio of stamps to you within 14 days of receipt' 
of your order. 

How do I sell? 

This portfolio is vour property to hold or sell as you wish, to 
us or any other buyer. We write every two months telling you 
the current value of your holding. 

No Capital Gains Tax to be paid when selling In lots of under 
£1,000. A very important point. Send for an application form 
and all the additional information you require. 


What she knows about 
postage stamps 
kCouldbe 
written on 
ihebackofa 
[postage 
stamp. 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT SJLK. 

mTEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT 3Ut DECEMBER.lW 
(KD.I=EM66>U.$. $2.80) 

LIABILITIES ASSETS 


Capital, Authorised Issued and Paid Up: 
280,000 shares of KD.7.500 each fully 
Paid Up 

Statutory Reserve KD. 407,051 
General Reserve KD.1,792,949 
Profit and Loss Account 


KUWAITI 

DINARS 

2 , 100,000 

2 , 200,000 

56,517 

4,356,517 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
including Contingencies 95,896,003 

Proposed Dividend 357,000 

Liability on Confirmed Credits, Guarantees 
and other obligations as per Contra 11,356,625 


KD. 111,966,145 


Cash and Balances with Bankers 
Money at Cali and Short Notice 
Fine Bank Bills 

Quoted Investments at Market Value 
Foreign Government Securities 
KD. 683,848 
Other Securities KD.1,274,548 

Deposits with Banks and industrial 
Bankers 

Loan Guaranteed by the Kuwait Govern¬ 
ment 

Advances to Customers, Bills Discounted 
and other Accounts 
Unquoted Investments at Cost 
Bank Property at Cost less amounts 
written oft 

Customers Liability on Confirmed Credits, 
Guarantees and other obligations as 
per Contra 


KUWAITI 

DINARS 

3,496,545 

26,400,796 

209,636 


1,958,396 

38,338,816 

2,600,000 

26,573,161 

290,384 


741,786 


11,356,625 
KD. 111,966,145 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1969 


Transferred to Statutory Reserve 


KUWAITI 

DINARS 

81,190 

Balance Brought forward 

KUWAITI 

DINARS 

51,617 

Transferred to General Reserve 
Dividend—Proposed Payment of 

15% 

368,810 

357,000 

Profit after charging all Expenses, and 
making transfers to provide for Con¬ 


Balance carried forward 


66,517 

tingencies and Depreciation of Assets 

811,900 


KD. 

863^617 

KD. 

863.617 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT TRANSACTS ALL NORMAL BANKING BUSINESS 
And IS AT THE SERVICE OF VISITORS TO KUWAIT 

BRANCHES 

ABDULLA MUBARAK STREET, FAHAHEEL (2), SHUAIBA, KHAITAN, FARWANIA, 

JAHRA, AIRPORT, SULAIBIKHAT, KHALDIYA, RUMAITHIYA, NUGRA (2), SALMIYAH, SHUWAIKH 

For your business enquiries in Kuwait ask your bankers to consult 

THE COAAMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT S.A.K. 

HEAD OFFICE P.O. BOX 2861, ABDULUH At SALIM STREET, KUWAIT 

TEKGftAPHIC ADDRESS — BANKTIJARI TELEX 004 TELEPHONE 20186 
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are 48^000 Ford workers, of whom the 
Swansea strikers represent 2 per cent. 

The Ford managenient .says that unless 
the Swansea men go back its British 
operation.s, which prpduce £2 million 
worth of vehicles a day, will for all prac¬ 
tical purposes be closed down. The 
union leaders are under increasing pres¬ 
sure to curb the militants. The majority, 
having won the rises of from £4 to £5 15s 
a week, still hope to win parity with the 
industry’s highest paid workers, the 
Rootes’s group employees at Ryton, near 
Coventry, whose 17s 5d an hour is 5s 
better than anything Ford pays, but the 
parity campaign i.s now more a matter of 
principle than reality. One of the reasons 
why Rootes pays its high rate to produc- 
tk)n line workers is that £25 million has 
been invested to make a new car, the 
Avenger, at Coventry. Rootes must pro¬ 
duce 2,500 Avengers a day if it is to win 
back a reasonable share of the market. 
Companies less under pressure pay their 
top rates to the small band of maintenance 
specialists rather than to their production 
line men. The Avenger .s debut on Tues¬ 
day was succes.<rful enough, but it will 
have to keep selling very hard all through 
this year to justify Rootes’s investment, 
'f’he pressures behind the lys 5d arc appre¬ 
ciably different from at Foril. 

Steel 


Melchett's navy 


The British Steel Corporation is expected 
to decide within the next few weeks to 
ask a major British shipping company, 
P & O being the most obvious candidate, 
to invest in a £26 million bulk carrier- 
fleet to ship iron ore from Australia to 
Britain’s state steel works. The need to .ship 


BUStNEE.S ; RRmrN 

a minimijgn of 5 million tons of overseas 
ore iptb Britain by bulk carrier ship is 
now evident, the only point to be 
resolved being exactly when a go-ahead 
should be made, as the first of the three 
major terminals which will be required, 
that at Port Talbot, South Wales, will 
not be completed'until next year. Coking 
coal, which, like high quality indigenous 
iron ore, is becoming increasingly scarce, 
will also have to be imported^^'^ but it is 
the need for ore which is now driving tjte 
BSC to Australia, The Rio Tinto group, 
with its large ore and coking coal opera¬ 
tions, could be the chief contractor. 

With the key to the carrier fleet being 
the new OBO (oil-bulk-orc) sliip, capable 
of carrying oil out to Australia from 
eilhei the Middle East or Africa and then 
returning to Britain with ore or ore-and- 
coal cargoes, a fleet of six .ships i.s 
needed. This is on the basis of 110,000 
to 120,000 ton vessels taking 4 weeks to 
do the journey, the price of which is 
currently calculated to cost 10s 

a ton, a round tota'I of £26 million. 

Because of the falling quality of Jiome 
produced ore the BSC, which will require 
;^o million tons of ore a year by 1975^, 
estimates that by then its present 12 
million tons a year purchase of British 
ore will have halved, while imports will 
double to 15 million tons, the balance 
being made up of scrap. 

Although other overseas deposits of iron 
ore, such as Liberia, have been looked 
at, Australia is now the firm favourite. 
And this is expected to prove .ittractive to 
the National Coal Board, which will have 
to be taken in as a partner to any scheme 
involving the importation of coking coal, 
and which should find it an operation 
.sufficiently profitable to be able to under¬ 
write some of the losses on its pre.sent 
coking coal operations in Britain. 
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Pensions 


Backbench bravado 


This week two backbench Tory MPs are 
making a bold attempt to disarm some of 
the criticism of occupational pensions. A 
private member’s bill in the name of Miss 
Joan Quennell, and partly masterminded 
by Sir Brandon Rhys Williams, due for 
second reading in the Commons on 
Friday, is intended to strengthen 
employees’ rights on changing jobs. At 
present an employee can always demand 
his own contributions back (and lo.se his 
employer's). The scheme may also allow 
liiiii to opt instead for a " preserved 
pension ” (incorporating both his and his 
employer’.^ contributions), based on the 
pension he has earned so far. The weak- 
nes.ses of tiie present system are, first, that 
most employees in fact prefer to take out 
their contnl:)ution.s lalher than have a 
preserved pension, thus defeating the 
object of the scheme. Secondly, not all 
are entitled to demand a preserved 
pension, let alone to demand that this 
preserved f>ension in effect be transferred 
to the scheme of the new employer. 
1’hirdly, the preserved pension is all 
too often .still not sufficiently hedged 
against inflation. 

'Fhe Quennell bill tries to tackle fhe.se 
weaknesses. It would change the tax rules 
that now' require that the employee taking 
out his own contributions automatically 
loses the benefit of the employer’s contri¬ 
butions, even if the employer would like 
to keep his contributions in the fund to 
finance a smaller pre.served pension. The 
bill would in fact force employers to do 
this. It would compel employers to provide 
j)reserved pensions, either to the full 
amount, or (if the employee withdraws 


Concorde: fussing about a boom 


The wcll-rehcarscd indignation that greeted 
the Ministry of Technology's announcement 
this week of the route for Concorde’s super¬ 
sonic test programme is irrelevant as well 
as unfair. The Concorde’s fate does not 
depend on the amount of noise it makes. 
Meanwhile men have to test it, and in 
doing so, to risk their lives. Their safety 
alone demands that the test route .should 
stay within reach of the air-sea rescue ser¬ 
vices; the British Aircraft Corporation has 
pointed out that a crew bailing out over 
the North Sea in winter would not .survivj 
in that cold for much more than a matter 
of minutes. 

The high-speed runs tiecd to be moni¬ 
tored on radar through the whole of their 
length, and, a.s the radar sets are land- 
based, the route cannot deviate too far 
from the coast.' The same goes for the 
radio beacons against which the crew will 
check their position. Add the need to keep 
Concorde well clear of established civil 
air lanes, yet reasonably close to its own 
home ba.se, and there is very little choice 
but to take the route for the 800-mile, 
high-speed runs that the Government has 
jneked. 


The choice was obviously made a hjrig 
time ago; the c.Kplanatory memorandum 
from the Briti.sh Aircraft Corporation ihai 
accQmpanie.s the ministry's .statement and 
its official route maps talks about “ super- 
.sonic test flights over this route (that) are 
expected to take place from the end of 
1969 onwards” showing that the memor¬ 
andum was written and printed sometime 
last year. But this is the spring of 1970; 
why is the public always the last to learn 
about what is happening to Concorde 
The supersonic testing is vital to settling 
one of two vital aspects of the aircraft, 
namely the degree of air resistance—the 
drag—that it will meet at its designed 
cruise speed of more than twice the speed 
of sound. Drag will decide how much 
fuel the aircraft will need. And fuel has a 
crucial bearing on that othe*- key aspect, 
weight. Rumours am growing about 
another impending rise in Concorde’s 
weight, which in itself means having to 
cariy more fuel. The supersonic irials arc 
not designed to see how many greenhouse 
windows Concorde will break, or how many 
cows it stampedes, but whethr r it can cross 
the Atlantic. 
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his own contributions) to a reduced 
amount. And it would fix a higher value 
on tlm preserved pension than has been 
normal nitherto. 

At present the preserved pension is 
fixed according to the employee’s leaving 
salar)', or his average salary while he lias 
lieen with the employer. But a few 
employees end up at retirement earning 
huge salaries, say, if they finish up on the 
hoard. The employer’s contributions will 
ahvays allow for the extra cost of paying 
the high pensions of this small minority 
to his staff. Bui the employee who 
changes his job two or three times in 
nlid-career faces a problem. His final 
employer may baulk at the ro.st of paying 
him a full pension based on a high final 
.salary if he ha.s only been with the firm 
for ten years. And hi.s preserved 
pensions, from his earlier employers, will 
not make up the. difference either, becau.se 
they would he based on the much lower 
.salaries he earned with them. So the 
Quennell hill says that when an employee 
leaves, some actuary will IfKvk at the assets 
of tlie fund, estimate w'hal his career pros¬ 
pects would have been in tlie firm he is 
leaving, and give him an extra slice of 
the fund (to add to his preserved pension), 
to cover the po.ssihility that he might have 



ended up there as managing director. 

As it stands the bill is probably unwork¬ 
able. There are probably not enough 
actuaries in the country' to cope with com¬ 
plexities of this kind. Nor does it really 
hit the target. The high flier in fact has 
little trouble in getting his final employer 
to pay the full pension. Where the real 
problem exists is with the slower moving 
niiddle management man who changes 
his job but is left with a preserved pension 
that is' not inflation-proof. It is 
time more employers recogni.sed this 
problem. But it will not be so^lved by 
just guessing whether a man might have 
l^een managing director 20 years on ; nor 
by looking at the assets of the fund. The 


employer can please himself how he pays 
his contributions into his fund (i.e. how 
he provides for the pensbns he will 
eventually have to pay). 

As for the problem of employers who 
will not give preserved pensions to those 
outgoing employees who want them, this 
is theoretically dealt with by the provision 
in the state pensions bill, now in 
committee. But even this provision is 
fairly academic so long as 75 per cent 
employees would rather have their cash 
out and no preserved pension. The 
Quennell bill makes the mistake of con¬ 
fusing an employee’s pension rights (which 
need strengthening) with the assets of 
the employer’s fund, which are a quite 
separate and unrelated matter. Indeed 
there need be no assets at all. It is mis¬ 
leading to think of a pension fund as a 
savings bank. But the bill also reflects 
the concept that a man’s pension rights 
(representing deferred pay) are probably 
by far the most valuable asset he will ever 
own, and that it is quite wrong for them 
to be devalued or even taken away by the 
working of arbitrary regulations in the 
.scheme. Employers need reminding that 
occupational schemes are not perfect and 
that sooner or later Parliament may 
intervene to try to make them so. 


Go-go tycoon, British style 


'I'hc United States routinely produces 
stories of self-made tycoons in the com¬ 
puter industry. Britain may nmv have a 
computer entrepreneur in the makinf; to 
compare to any American whiz kid. He i.s 
Mr lann Barron, who at years of age is 
managing director of a young company 
called Computer Technology which in the 
financial year ending in April, 1969, totted 
up sales of approximately £85,000. In 
the year now ending sales w-ill total about 
£i million. Mr Barron will be disappointed 
if this figure does not treble during 1970-71. 

The industry secs difficulties for a com¬ 
pany that tries to expand this fast. There 
is some sccptici.sm about whether manage¬ 
ment will be able to keep up with such 
growth, and also whether the company can 
write enough computer programmes to 
satisfy such a large influx of hew' customers. 
But Oomputer Technology is confident. 
Far from being overwhelmed by growth., 
the managers have planned for it. 

They have, however, to admit sales an* 
not the same thing as profits. Although 
the company shoidd finish in the black for 
this year, it will be the first time it has 
done so since it was founded in 1966. 
This year’s profits will probably not wipe 
out previous losses. Moreover, even if the 
prediction of a £3 million turnover for 
the next financial year is correct, Computer 
Technology will have more growing to do 
before it reaches what Mr Barron calls 
a viable size—'between £5 million and 
£10 million in sales annually. Just the 
same, a company that increased its sales 
by more than 1,000 per cent in a single 
yt^ar is doing well. And Mr Barron can 
afford to take a cavalier attitude towards 
early losses; they arc what a high tcch- 
nolc^y company should expect when it 
stam. out. 

^ Mr ' Barron was originally a systems 
anal 7 #t working for Elliott-Automation, and 


when the company refused to take his 
advice on computer design he formed his 
own company; shareholders consist of 
European Enterprises Development Com¬ 
pany, Technical Development Capital, 
Soci^td du Banqiie Suis.se and Mr Robert 
Maxwell, with staff owning about 12 per 
cent of the stock. 

The computer, Modular One, eventually 
developed by the new company was sub¬ 
stantially different from the one suggested 
to Elliott-Automation, because what would 
make sense for an established company 
to produce and sell would not make sense 
in a new company which needed to find an 
unrecognised but potentially important seg¬ 
ment of the computer market and then 
design a machine to serve its needs. Com¬ 
puter Technology thinks it has found such 
an opening in what can be described in 
computer parlance as real-time random- 
access systems with a large data base. Or, 
in ordinary English, systems for customers 
who want to be able to reach into a large, 
fixed store of information without delay. 
All commercial real-time systems are rela¬ 
tively new and the acknowledged leader 
in the field, the General Electric Company 
of the United States, concentrates on a 
different kind of application. 

Modular One is also unique in its 
design. As its name implies, the individual 
computers can be thought of as building 
bricks for systems of almost any size. Such 
systems flexibility has been claimed for 
other systems but in practite hooking up 
two or more computers to work together 
usually meant that much computer time 
was wasted while the systems interacted. 
Despite sales claims, Mr Barron says, the 
interfaces on past systems were inadequate. 
By using Mcxlular One a customer can 
protect himself from system failure, an 
increasingly important consideration as 
businesses come to depend more and mope 


on computers. Failure in one place 
would not knock out the entire 
system. A building brick approach also 
allows a customer to change his mind as 
he goes along, either about system con¬ 
figuration or size. While most of the sale.? 
Computer Technology made this financial 
year were for single processor systems, 
60 per cent to 70 per cent of sales next 
year will be for multiple processor systems. 
Single processor systems range from 
£10,000 to £50,000 in price. Multiple 
processor systems can cost as much as 
£700,000. 

Growth of Computer Technology would 
have been greater in the United States 
because British customers are slower to 
accept new systems, electronics subcon¬ 
tractors here arc numerirally fewer than 
in the United States and markedly less 
efficient, in the company's experience. 
The systems manufacturer must do more 
things for himself and carry a 50 per 
cent larger stock of components than he 
would in the United States. It is difficult 
to expand the size of factory: constcuction 
might take one year rather than six months, 
and the Board of Trade, geared to a more 
stately pace of events, is slow to grunt 
Industrial Development Certificates. Com¬ 
puter Technology lives on an industrial 
estate at Hemcl Hempstead, but it took 
the Board of Trade nine mon^s to approve 
construction of a 40,000-square-fuut expan¬ 
sion of the present 15,000-square-foot fac¬ 
tory. The Ministry of Technology, despite 
its interest in promoting British technology, 
can be blind to innovation. It originally 
refused to help Computer Technology sell 
Modular One to government laboratories. 
'Fhis was a blow at the time, because the 
laboratories are generally sophisticated com¬ 
puter users, natural first customers for a 
new system, Mintech has wanned to Com¬ 
puter Technology now that it has estab¬ 
lished itself and govemxneiit laboratories 
have bought a number of its systems. 
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Docks 

High tide at 
Guildford 

Industry is worried about how the docks 
demarcation dispute is going, about what 
work should be done by .dockers and what 
by other members of the Transport and 
Cieneral Worker’s Union. In many docks 
the work involved is exactly the same, but 
closed shops bar a flexible system of 
employment. Dockers, anxious about the 
declining demand for their services despite 
the security of tenure promised by 
employers, want to extend the area of the 
Port of London (for demarcation purposes) 
to 600 square miles surrounding the. 
present boundaries. Some port employers, 
anxious about what work they can give 
to the men they have promised to employ, 
feel likewise. But the transport industry 
generally dislikes the restrictive practice 
element in the proposal and fears the 
precedent could be used all over the 
country. They fear that a manufacturing 
company’s warehouse would have to be 
staffed by dockers. 

New handling methods and the appal¬ 
ling cnish for space in dockland have 
made it economic for many employers to 
site warehouses and other facilities outside 
the docks. Since a lorry, costing £2 an 
hour to run and £400 a year to tax, can 
he kept waiting in the Port of London 
the better part of a day before unloading, 
this is understandable: But an Additional 
incentive to some employers has been the 
tempting thought that they could at last 
dispense With having to use dock labour. 
This group of employers opposes the 
extension of dockland to an area that 
could reach out to Enfield and Guildford. 
Needless to say, their actions have nuide 
lafyour relations sdU more tense. And the 
expected retirement of Mr Jack Dash, 
with £4500 compensation money,., this 
weekend, does not mean he will withdraw 
from union activities too. . 

Employers and unions got together in 
a committee last November to thrash out 
a compromise. Though this was an inde¬ 
pendent committee, the chairman, Mr 


Peter Bristow, QC, was suggested by the 
Department of Employment and Produc¬ 
tivity which most people expected to do 
soniething about the matter. The coni^ 
iiiittee recommended that dockland .should 
be interpreted roughly as being within 
five miles (jf the Thames, the unions 
going one step farther and suggesting the 
boundary should be ten miles for con¬ 
tainers and roll-on/roll-off traffic. The 
propo.sals were circulated by the DEP and 
the closing date for comment wa.s Monday. 
They had a slender enough chance of 
genera! approval anyway, but less so 
because of the way the Bristow report 
.seems to have been mishandled. The 
leport consisted of recommendations with¬ 
out making out any sort of case for accept¬ 
ing them and neither the DEP nor the 
committee has given a reason since. The 
inference many people are drawing is that 
there i.s none. 


Fishing 

Catch as sell cari 


This week fish merchants in Hull, 
Grimsby, Aberdeen, Fleetwood and Lowes¬ 
toft have been tfireatening not to pay 
their advertising levy to the White Fish 
Authority. This despite the fact that the 
WFA has done more than most of the 
commercial finns in the fishing industry 
to encourage sales. Conceivably, some of 
them resent the likelihood that the changes 
required in the trade mean that a number 
of the existing firms would go out of 
bu.sine.ss. 

Fishing has traditionally been a 
production-oriented industry, and one 
peculiarly ill-suited to the usual commer¬ 
cial practice of laying down production 
schedules and trying to meet them. There 
has been too little attempt to find out 
what kind of fish the housewife wants, 
though market research shows that 
people can be persuaded to eat more fish 
if it is fresh, wdl presented or ^zen. The 
small man can theoretically market fish 
like this but it is expensive for him. 

Two main attempts have been made 
so far to make fishing mote marketing- 


wiented and both have been iJW^ieA.Onc 
was the proposal for a mtsiger betWeen 
Ross Group and Associated Fisheries, 
c<>mbining the former’s marketing skills 
with the latter’s expertise in production. 
'I'he Monopolies Commission vetoed it 
Mo#e recently there were second thoughts 
when it was realised that British trawlers 
are in competition witli Scandinavian aiid 
other fleets. But the tnen?er that was 
allowed to go through last year wa.s 
l>etween the fishing fleet.s alone, leaving 
out the Ro.ss Ciroup's marketing skills. The 
resulting company, British United 
Frawlers, is, dominated by Associated 
Fi.^eries and seems to have had its share 
of merger manageincnt. proildems. it i,s 
' currently jireofecajpied with the decision 
as to how to replace its obsolescent fleet, 
and sonic people think it is ignoring the 
opportunity to do some really radical 
thinking about fishing methods. 

I'be other big- move towards marketing 
wa.s the White Fish Authority’s proposal 
to levy.its members and spend £400,000 
on advertising (previously half the 
advertising of fish was done by one com¬ 
pany, Bird’s Eye). This jiuggestion was 
opposed bitterly by the discordant 
elements in the fishing industry and then 
the Government dragged its feet. Now at 
last the scheme is going through 
Parliament. But possibly too late. Instead 
of a surplus there is now going to be a 
shortage of deep sea fish for at least 
four years, according to biologists. One 
suggestion is that the money should be 
‘ipent in making the liousewife more 
flexible towards the type of fish she will 
buy, so as to iron out effects of the fluctua¬ 
tions in supply. 

There are two other obvious ways to 
cope with future shortages^ and both 
would spell the death of the fragmented 
elements in the trawler industry. One is 
fish farming {The Economist, January 24). 
The other is the development of fleets 
that can switch from one part of the 
world to another. The Japanese do this, 
and the Russians are building a giant 
mother trawler to carry and service 15 
or so smaller fishing boats. Tests show 
that catching hake in South African 
waters could be commercial for British 
fishers but no one has taken the idea up. 

Meanwhile the Hull deep sea trawlcr- 
inen are on strike, keepir^ up with the 
Aberdeen fishermen who did the same last 
year. That strike cost the ownew con¬ 
cerned nearly £i million, tliough' about 
half this was recuperated hy other owners 
who filled the gap. 


Drinks 

Someone's losing 


Increased costs in the vineyards of Algiers 
and France are forcing up the prices of 
some branded table wines by as much as 
Is a tettle* At the same time consumption 
of wine, which has grown in the past by 
about 10 per cent a year, seems to be 
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EXPORT INTELUGENCE BRIEFING No. 13: OpportmOiy Canada 

CANADA 

A mighty market! 

Are you getting your share? 


Canada has moved up to 
be our fifth largest over¬ 
seas customer during the 
past year. It Is a market of great oppor¬ 
tunities: a rapidly growing population 
now 21 million strong and mainly in 
readily identifiable areas of concentra¬ 
tion; a well-balanced economy that 
should grow at about 5% p.a. over the 
next few years; preferential rates of 
duty for many British products; and a 
tremendous demand for imports of all 
kinds—from heavy capital equipment 
to leisure goods. Many British exporters 
know this already—their exports to 
Canada increased to £300 million in 
1969. Are you getting your share? Here 
are some market pointers: 

What CaiMMla wants 

Machine tools; mining and petroleum equip¬ 
ment ; civil engineering, construction, scientific 
and medical equipment; aircraft and com¬ 
ponents; furniture, fittings and building pro¬ 
ducts; fashion and footwear; leisure goods; in 
fact end-products of all kinds. 

And whara 

BRITISH COLUMBIA The labour force in- 
cfeased by 7 % to 816,000 in 1968 . In 1969 
capital investment is likely to total £ 1,079 
million and mineral production to reach £155 
million. British Columbia needs coal strip- 
mining equipment as well as coal processing 
plant; container handling equipment; and 
many other end-products. 

ONTARIO Here there is a particularly high 
increase in housing construction and invest¬ 
ment in machinery. In 1969 private and public 
investment rose by 7 %, retail sales by 10 % 
and personal income by 9 %. These are boom 



conditions. Large-scale building projects alone 
in 1968 were worth £886 million, for such 
schemes as universities, harbour boards, 
hospitals, hotels and banks. There are tre¬ 
mendous opportunities for specialist know¬ 
how, materials and equipment. 

ATLANTIC REGION This region is at the 
start of a cycle of remarkable growth. In New 
Brunswick, capital investment in 1969 was 
expected to rise by 21 %, in Nova Scotia by 
12 % and in Newfoundland by 5 %. The public 
utility sector alone was estimated to rlise by a 
massive 19 % above the previous year's level. 
In this area British firms have already sold 
container cranes, water and sewage treatment 
plant, newspaper equipment, and the world's 
largest paper-making machine. 

DRilvRrifig thR goods 

The St. Lawrence Seaway now goes more than 
1,000 miles inland from the eastern seaboard. 


The port of Toronto offers special services to 
smaller importers, such as combined ware¬ 
housing, the breaking down of shipments into 
smaller lots, and will even despatch and 
distribute direct to your customers. Winnipeg, 
in the heart of the prairies, is just 16 days from 
Manchester, thanks to the container services 
now operated by Manchester Liners and 
Canadian Pacific Railways, boac and Air 
Canada can advise you on sending high cost/ 
low volume goods by air freight when rapid 
delivery to dealers and stores may be critical. 

Sorvleing tho markot 

Canadians like the personal touch: they want 
to meet the boss! Your personal visit demon¬ 
strates that you are really interested in their 
business. The various Canadian market areas 
are separated by such distances that no com¬ 
pany can expect to cover the whole of them 
adequately from one provincial agency. You 
will need to have good representation, distri¬ 
bution and after-sales service facilities in all 
the major regions. 

There is naturally strong competition from 
the USA, but because our prices and quality 
are competitive, British exporters can gain a 
bigger slice of Canada’s mighty and growing 
market. Make sure you get your share. 

For all information about the Canadian market 
that you and your firm require^ call Export 
Intelligence today at one of the numbers below. 



For practicai and confidential help and advice in developing your 
export business call us at H.Q. Londom Of-SdS 0600 Telexi 0 0 0 1 4 3 



OrMSiwM: BarMl<Mlal«tiy.(ComimrM}34488T«lm7457S ■ thataghin021-6438221 Tilw33702 • iriHil 21071 T.Im 44214 
ewan62151 T,l«x4»267 ■ «MSn»041-24828S5Tai«77S83-U,8,2048ST,lMS5472 •lM8M(SoiithEMitfiiCountlw)01-828435STilai25991 
(Eatt.ni CountiM)01-828 6271 T.Im 25991 ■ IHaMhwlir061-8329321 Ttlax 66t04 • NmmmH. 27575 Talaa 83178 
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levelling ofF as the public has become 
unwilling to pay more than 12s for a 
bottle with no real guarantee of quality. 
As the current level of duty at 5s 4d 
a bottle is unlikely to be reduced, 
there is the danger that rising prices Wi\\ 
make wine, once again, something of a 
luxury product. 

There is also a strong desire among 
some distillers to see the price of whisky 
raised. Horne sales take only 15 per cent 
of Scotland's output and have been 
stagnant at around 9 rnillion gallons for 
the past seven years. Although the duty has 
l>een hoisted several times, distillers have 
tried to minimise the impact in the past 
two years by cutting their own selling 
prices until these are back to 1961 levels. 

A new round of price cutting has 
now broken out with the big whisky 
blenders reaching a position where 
they rate the maintenance of their share 
of the home market ahead of every 
other consideration, including profit. They 
argue it is necessary to have a large home 
market, even at nil profit, because it 
confers a prestige that pulls in the export 
orders and that is where the profits are 
earned. This is a new twist to the argu¬ 
ment that a thriving' home market is 
necessary to an export industry, but when 
home sales represent such a small pro¬ 
portion of the total it is prdtjably under¬ 
standable, provided that one happens 
to be one of those distillers with a big 
enough exjx>rt market to carry any loss 
on home sales. Certainly the Distillers 
Company, which makes 60 per cent of the 
whisky sold in Britain, has begun to sell 
it here at prices that cannot possibly 
show a profit. When 44s of the retail 
price represents duty, and 5s is manufac¬ 
turing costs, a bottle retailing at less than 
50s is not going to break even. Yet super¬ 
markets are selling branded whisky at 
prices going down to 48s. 

Only the biggest distillers can sustain 
prolonged periods without profit and many 
of the smaller blenders, finding it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to stay in the home market, 
are calling for a price increase of around 
2s 6d a bottle, which would increase their 
receipts, exclusive of duty, by as much as 
50 per cent. There is some real fear for 
the quality of whisky sold at home ; there 


are already signs that more grain whisky 
is being used in blends, at the expense of 
the higher quality but more costly malts. 
Even $0, not all the smaller blenders are 
likely to stand the pace set by Di^nillers. 

Managers 

Beyond the fringe 

Executives anxious about whether their 
company cars or pension schemes are in 
or out of keeping with their relative posi¬ 
tion of importance can now check them 
against a new Briti.sh Institute of Manage¬ 
ment survey* on fringe l>enefits for execu¬ 
tives. This examines perks among 230 
BIM member finns, from the Shells and 
Ids down to comparative tiddlers with 
300 employees or less. The exercise had 
a dual purpose; to provide organisations 
with a guide to current practices, and to 
be of use “ to those who wish to review 
their own fringe benefit provisions.'' 

How do you rate ? 


of medium and large 
firms. 

Company cars Provided by 90% of 

firms, often with run¬ 
ning allowances. 

Sick pay Full salary for more than 

6 months; most firms. 
Medical insurance 75% of firms. 

Housing Help available in two- 

thirds of large, one-third 
of small firms. Most 
moving expenses. 

Meals Free or subsidised 

meals universal in large 
firms. 

The results are not unexpected : the 
biggest wheels get the be.st perks, and a 
top man in a large company can expect 
to do better than in a small one, in line 
with the larger burden of responsibility he 
probably has to bear—^much the same 
picture as for salaries. Holidays are one 
important area where large companies 
have the edge. Nearly 30 per cent of top 
managers get 5 weeks or more a year, 
against only 7 per cent for small com¬ 
panies. 

^Fringe benefits for executives. BIM. 


In terms of pensions, siepk pay and other 
social benefibi mos^ty exiecudvei 

seem to be fairly well looked after. But 
the survey noted an interesting trend 
away from fringe benefits towards higher 
pay. Business is increasingly run by 
younger men more interested in cash 
than a pension at 65. 


Consumers 

Goodbye, Miss 
Ackroyd 

When conjsumers were a fashionable 
cause in the early 1960.S, the Government 
established a Consumer Council and Miss 
Elizabeth Ackroyd was transferred from 
the Board of Trade to become its director. 
This week she sent in her resfignation, 
saying it was time for a new face. A new 
driving force might be a better description; 
MLss Ackroyd never concealed her disap- 
pointrnent at the low status of the 
council in Whitehall and at the difficulty 
in getting government departments to take 
its recommendations seriously. Neither 
morally nor financially, she said this week, 
has the Government really given the coun¬ 
cil the hacking it needed. 

Over the years, a substantia'] list could 
be compiled of cases where the council’s 
quite reasonable representations have been 
brushed aside. Its biggest public failure 
was to lose the argument for basing the 
decimal coinage on a los system. But it 
has also lost the campaign for more flex¬ 
ible shop opening tunes, for Saturday 
opening of the banks, for ^ variety of 
consumer legislation for which the Govern¬ 
ment refused to find time (“false preg¬ 
nancies ” were how the Goniumer 
Council described these in a ttkonmnt of 
more-than-usua] irritability). a vdfler 
front, the Government would act support 
the transfer to the council and the citi¬ 
zen's advice bureaux of a job the bnieRUx 
themselves hate-«dealing With shoppm* 
complaints. Perhaps this sounds trivial 
beside the economy’s greater worries, but 
the ccjivh^^l costs the Exchequer more 
than £200,000 a year and this is a lot to 
pay for advice one intends to %iibre. 
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International 


When satellite owners 
fall out 

Washington, DC 


Once again the tnenjbers of Intelsat have 
come to Washington to try to agree on 
definitive arrangements for their inter¬ 
national satellite const)rtiuiii. Once again, 
barring a miracle, they will fail. 'I'lie 
dispute over the managing of the 
system by Comsat, the American satellite 
corporation, is as bitter as ever. The 
European members, Britain included, want 
the managership to he internationalised, 
even if the new managers have to go U) 
Comsat for technical advice for many 
years to come. And Comsat, which has ju.st 
been dealt a mean blow by the Nixtni 
Administration's declaration that an 
American domestic satellite system should 
he open to all bidders and not he a 



Can you speak up? One of the really big ones 


Comsat monopoly, is less eager than ever 
to surrender anv of the power that it 
already has. 

Some agreement has been hainineretl 
out in the year since the Intelsat members 
first convened to try to work out a per¬ 
manent arrangement to replace the inte¬ 
rim one that they have been running 
under since 1964. (That gave Comsat noi 
only the managership but more than 50 
per cent of the influence in the consortium 
—the power to veto any opposing view.) 
It is agreed that the new Intelsat should 
have a general assembly in whiclj each 
nation will have one vote. It is also 
accepted that the real authority to decide 
policy should rest with a board of 
governors. Voting power on the board 
would be weighted to give heavy investors 
in the system, like the United States and 
Britain, a dominant influence. No single 
nation, or even two nations, would be able 
to overrule the rest, however. 

But obviously even these two s-hreds of 
accord are incompatible. How to give 
the general assembly enough power for 
the smaller members of Intelsat to fed 
they have a voice in the running of the 
system, without letting them actually inter¬ 
fere with anything that the board of 
governors wants to do ? How to weight 
the vote according to investment in the 
.system without building in a pennanent 
dominance for the Americans ? It may 
be beyond the wit of loo delegations 
(there are many observers from eastern 
Europe), dominated mostly by pragmatic 
telecommunications types, to resolve thi.s 
conflict within the time that the State 
Department will let them use its main 
conference hall (four to seven weeks). 

The questions of procurement—how to 
see that other members of Intelsat get 
a fair share of satellite contracts—and 
the managership are even further from 
resolution. The British and European 
view is that Intelsat should be prepared, 
as a matter of policy, to incur the extra 
expense of placing .satellite work in non- 
^nerican hands as a simple insurance 
against over-dependence on American 
Arms. The British, in particular, have 
been doing well out of recent Comsat 
contracts and have the only western 
industry outside the United States now 


able to build complete satellites to Comsat 
standards (if to American designs). But the 
smaller nations, and those from Latin 
America, disagree. Why should they 
.subsidise a course in satellite technology 
for Europeans ? They want contracts to 
be placed on a best price, best delivery 
basis. 

I'he issue of the managership is con¬ 
sidered the toughest. British and Euro- 
pean.s are less disposed for the future to 
take Comsat’s advice on what is good 
ior Intelsat. In the past the governing 
committee, representing the big users, had 
no access to Comsat’s data. What they 
want is an international managing com¬ 
mittee supervising the day-to-day running 
of Intelsat and headed by a director- 
general who docs not work for Comsat. 
Under such an arrangement, they would 
not mind letting Comsat run the system 
under limited contract. What the Ameri¬ 
cans—State Department as well as Com¬ 
sat—would like is another interim agree¬ 
ment, with a study group taking five 
years to sort out these administrative 
problems. 

France 


A long haul too 

Paris 

France’s trade figures are at last 
improving but M. Giscard d’Estaing, the 
finance mini.ster, warns that a lot more 
work remains before there can be a 
real French economic miracle. Althoug'h 
last year exports were equivalent to only 
86.4 per cent of imports (a drop from 
90.8 per cent in 1968), the figures for 
January this year show exports.gt 88 per 
cent of imports, up for the second month 
running. 

M. d’Estaing told French ministers 
gathered around M. Pompidou at the 
Elys^e Palace that the only thing they 
could really be pleased with at die 


FRANCE BUYS EEC 

Imports from EEC as % of total French imports 


1968 1970 

Total $978 miUion Total $ 1.500 million 
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E. P. R. SCRAGG reports. 


REGORD ntOFTTS « 
»» FOR THE YEAR 


The Annual General Meeting of Ernest Scragg 
& Sons (Holdings) Ltd. was held at Macclesfield 
on 17th February, 1970. The following are 
extracts from the Statement of the Chairman, 
E. P. R. Scragg, C.B.E., as circulated to share¬ 
holders. 

Results 

The results for the year ending 30th September 1969 
were again a record. Approximately doubled turn¬ 
over was anticipated and was achieved. Results for 
the second period of the year were lower than those 
for the first mainly because the first period was taken 
over 28 weeks whilst the second was shorter and 
contained the annual holidays, making it a 22-week 
period. 

Superset Machine 

This single-operation crimping machine produces 
yams of the Crimplene*, Astralon or Astralene types 
in one operation. It is mainly aimed at the set polyes¬ 
ter markets but will produce all types of stretch yam 
from all the major man-made fibres. It produces the 
very highest quality of yams at the highest speeds, 
and we are confident that it will dominate world 
maritets for these yams for several years. 

* I.C.I. regd. Trademark. 



Results to 30th September 1969 1968 

_ ^ 

Group Turnover 25,937,477 13,636,640 

Trading Profit 6,414,747 3,148,124 

Dividends 937,940 473 , 1^9 

To Reserves 1,250,000 100,000 

Carry Forward 1,592,562 1,528,121 


Research & Development 

The anticipated 50% increase in the size of this de¬ 
partment was more than achieved in 1969, and we are 
hopeful that revolutionary techniques affecting man¬ 
made fibres will be successfully developed. In addition 
development is being carried out on other projects 
outside the textile field, and the overall development 
situation is most encouraging. 

Prospects 

The Company order position remains good at 
aroimd £8,500,000. At the present level of demand 
sales of around 80% of last year’s very high record 
level should be achieved although for various reasons 
there may be some reduction in profitability. We 
continue to be very confident for the future because 
of the expanding world of man-made fibres and the 
wide field of Research and Development projeas 
being undertaken, several of which already look 
extremely promising. 




WORLD lEAOERS IN 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
FOR PROCESSING 
SYNTHETIC AND 
NATURAL EiBELES 
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moment was irtcrcased trade with the 
other KEC countries. This now jepresenls 
47.6 fXT cent of France’s exp<Ws, up 
from 42.9 fjer cent in 1968, but this i*? 
cold comfort since imports from the EEC^ 
are rising at an even faster rate—‘from 
;^o to 50 per cent over the same period. 
Naturally this has been achieved at the 
expense of trade outside the EEC. 

French exporters know pretty well 
what they want from the government 
and they t!hink the climate is good for 
their requests because domestic demand 
i- tapering off while industrial capacity 
i.s increa.sing. I'hey have already asked 
the government for guarantees against 
political risks, specific encouragement of 
commercial investment abroad, easier 
regulation.s covering insurance, transport, 
freight and patents. The government 
intends to set up a working party to 
rethink the problem of exports, headed by 
an independent chairman, but the 
exporters want a faster, surer solution— 
an easing of exchange controls and credit 
quotas. All that the prime minister and 
the liiinister of finance will promise is 
that they will give priority to exports in 
the gradual loosening of controls, but they 
refuse to set a timetable. 

With more than $i billion added to 
French reserves .since August loth, the 
time could be sooner rather than later. 
Watching exports with one eye, the 
French are winking at the Cermans with 
the other, trying to entice them into 
investing more in France. M. Jerome 
Monod, a regional development repre¬ 
sentative, speaking to the Franco- 
(ierman industrial board in Munich, tried 
to interest his hosts in other areas of 
France fjesidcs Alsace-Lorraine, where 
most of the German investment is 
centred. He spoke glowingly of the 
attractions of the west, the south-west and 
the southeast, but the reaction was not 
too encouraging. German investment in 
France is only 10 per cent of total 
German foreign investment, 17.2 per 
cent of the total in other European 
countries. That is not enough, say the 
French, who are now opening an 
inforrnation oflRce iq Frankfurt to pro¬ 
mote Erance as an industrial base. 

Germany 

Prices the bogy 

Hamburg 

It seems there will be no extra action to 
comb^ inflation in'west Germany for the 
time beihg. Herr Schiller, the economics 
niihkter, was on his own in asking for tax 
incpe!k«e.s to achieve this in the Bundestag 
debate this week about the annual 
ecohomiC Herr Schiller’s nervous¬ 

ness jc^ntres round the cost of living index, 
which went up at an annual rate of 3.5 
per ceht in January, the most spectacular 
incitas^j'^incc the end of 1965 and 
exceeding his own forecast of 3 per 
cent for thi.s year. But neither the 
chancellor, Herr Brandt, nor the junior 
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partner in the coalition, the FDP, were 
prepared to chance their arm on tax 
■increases in advance of elcciions to the 
lander : there are elections in five of the 
ten lander thi.^ year. 

But the chancellor sujyjjorted Herr 
Schiller in the deljate to the extent of 
promising a rise in income tax if this was 
necessary for the stability of the D-mark. 
According to the stability and growth law, 
the government can raise taxes by 10 per 
rent without special consent from the 
Bundestag. 

On official predictions, workers will get 
II to 12 per cent increases in pay this 
year’, while employers will receive a 
restrained 4 to 5 per cent rise in profits. 
But there is a strong chance that 
employers will finance the growing wage 
hill by higher prices. In these circum- 
stanceft it is hardly surprising that the 
Bundesbank is not yet ready to ease credit 
restrictions: indeed the authorities may 
even tighten their grip by raising hank 
rate. 

Bananas 


Jamaican salad 


When Fyffes suddenly broke off its con¬ 
tract to market Jamaican bananas last 
month it jeopardi.sed 7 per cent of the 
island’s exports and the jobs of 70,000 
plantation workers. Now, under pressure 
from the British Government, the com¬ 
pany has agreed to patch up a compromise 
with the Jamaicans. Fyffes, whidi takes 
77 per cent of the island’s bananas on the 
understanding that it will not buy else¬ 
where, has complained that the quality 
of the fruit is substandard and that the 
supply passing through its ripening rooms 
has been inadequate. But this has been 
more the result of a devastating drought 
lasting oyer two years than the fault Of 
the Jamaican growers. 

The setback came at a bad time for 
Fyffes, whose profits have fallen from 
iniriion to around £250,000 after Wng a 
marketing war with its major rival, 
which gets bananas from the peaiby 
Windward Islands. Since termio^tihg the 
contract with Jamaica, which should have 
run until 1972, Fyffes has been buying 
on the free market from Surinam and the 
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Ivory Coast at prices so low as to., be 
tantamount to dumping. But, although 
it may be cheaper in the short riin to buy 
on unrestricted world markets^ speh a 
policy goes directly against the experience 
of most plantation crop commodities like 
tea, coffee or tobacco where quota systems 
are considered vital to a profitable trade, 
lender the compromise Fyffes may get a 
price nearer the £60 a ton of Ivory Coast 
growers than the present Jamaican price 
of £80 a ton, and also stricter control of 
production, packing and quality. 

Montedison 


Fireworks again 

Rome 

The nomination of .Signor Raffele Girotti, 
the ENl candidate', to the vice-presidency 
of Montedison is still causing upheavals in 
Italy’s chemical industry. Reports of his 
“ blue book ” on Montedison say it is a 
severe indictment of the pre.sent methods 
of running the company, and many of the 
accu.satiorwf fall at the door of Signor 
Giorgif' Valerio, the president, who has 
threatened resignation. A showdown 
between Signor Girotti and Signor Valerio 
took place in Milan on February iqlh. 
Signor Val<frio is reported to have com¬ 
plained to the Treasury minister, Signor 
Colombo, that the siege on all sides is 
Fiiaking his po.silion untenable. 

Apart from the frontal attack of ENI, 
which regard.> the nomination of Signor 
CJirotti as a great victory’ for the govern¬ 
ment policy of reorganising the chemical 
sector. by taking it into semi-public 
ownership, Signor Valerio is still very 
much under attack from the organisations 
of .small shareholders. Signor Giorgio 
Pi.sano, speaking to one of the.se oi:^ani.sa- 
tions, AD.A (Assoc*iazione Difesa Azionisti), 
at a Milan theatre in January, said the 
.small shareholders must continue their 
battle against the state enterprises, and 
described Signor Valerio as the greatest 
obstacle. Signor Pi.sano ciaimed that Sig¬ 
nor Giovanni Agnelli had proposed the 
nomination of Signor Girotti to be vice- 
president. 

Meanwhile Signor Girotti is preparing 
proposals for a reorganisation of 
Montedison, to be presented by April ,uth. 
He makes strong accusations, ie, that 
Edison and Montecatini are seriously split, 
that the programme of investments ^es 
not correspond to the real situation,, nor 
is there any co-ordination inside Mont- 
edison. Each finn acts on its own initiative, 
according to Signor Girotti. He found 
chaos, he says, in the control of invest¬ 
ment, with very vague accountability for 
the money spent. Signor Valerio’s latest 
defence manoeuvre was ah interview for 
the Wall Street Journal in which he 
raised the possibility of a reduction 
in the dividend and painted a' glqckny 
picture in general. This was inteiprated 
as a move to prevent the syndicate from 
reducing the dividend and an attempt to 
regain ground with the small shareholders. 
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who hold 70 million shares as compared 
with the syndicate's 80 million. 

Nevertheless, Signor Valerio’s position 
seems undermined. 

There is talk of a new president who 
will continue the “balance of power” 
between the public and private groups. 
The power of a new president would be 
strictly limited but he would have 
prestige to make up for it. The name 
of Senator Cesare Merzagora, president of 
Assicurazioni Generali, has been suggested. 
He resigned from the presidency of the 
senate in 1967 after having made right- 
wing declarations deemed incompatible 
with his functions. 

Zambian copper 

Second thoughts 

Lusaka 

Nine international mining groups are 
knocking at Zambia’s door now that 
President Kenneth Kaunda has foredlosed 
on the exclusive mining and prospecting 
rights held by the two big copper groups, 
Anglo American and. Roan Selection 
Trust, and offered rights to all comers. 
The areas in which the two groups held 
rights have been cut from 64,000 .square 
miles to 9,000 square miles (though there 
is no doubt the 9,000 square miles they 
have been allowed to retain are the best). 

Despite President Kaunda’s criticism 
of the two groups for what he daimed 
was their failure to exploit known 
deposits to the full, government mining 
men now concede that there are very few 
u.seful deposits left untouched—and those 
are only marginally economic. It will, 
therefore, be some time before there is 
any sizeable mining expansion. Most 
geologists believe that it is unlikely that 
any large finds will be made. This is 
becoming obvious tb newcomers, none of 
whom has yet made a formal applica¬ 
tion for a prospecting licence. 

Pre.sident Kaunda has shown some 
enthusiasm about diamond mining 
prospects. But De Beers, which has been 
prospecting in Zambia for years, has not 
yet found any economically interesting 
deposits. The company has, however, taken 
out six exploration licences in three 
different areas in the country and this 
has raised the government’s hopes. A 
number of incentives for opening up new 
n)ines are being worked out by the 
government. These indude a new mineral 
tax based wholly on profitability which 
will replace the existing royalty and 
export tax based on selling price and 
production levels, which prov^ to be a 
considerable deterrent to mining expan¬ 
sion. There will also be higher capital 
allowances and unlimited tax rebates on 
prospecting expenditure. But foreign 
groups will be wary of the government’s 
right to acquire a 51 per cent holding 
in any new mining venture once it reaches 
production stage. 

The nine international groups which 
have shown an interest in Zambia have 
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not been named. One is known to be 
Continental Ore Corporation of America, 
which already has an interest in a small 
copper mine here. Other companies said 
to be interested are Sumitomo and 
Nippon Mining of Japan and Falcon- 
bridge of Canada. President Kaunda has 
also recently interested the Jugoslavs in 
mining developments and the fonnation 
of a joint Jugoslav-Zambian prospecting 
and exploration company was discussed 
during the state visit to Zambia by 
President Tito this month. President 
Kaunda, who now wants to spend more 
time on the economic aspects of develop¬ 
ment in Zambia, has a.s.sumed chairman¬ 
ship of the holding company for the 
state’s vast mining and industrial empire, 
Mining and Industrial Deveflopment 
Corporation. 

Tyres 

Treading together 


How can European companies merge to 
a size where they can compete with the 
giants of the United States without 
becoming dangerous monopolies within 
their home markets ? This is the current 
prolilem for leading European tyre 
manufacturers who are anxious to prevent 
keen competition within Europe from 
hindering their attack on world markets. 
Dunlop and Pirelli are at present having 
talks to co-ordinate their strategies with¬ 
out running foul of the European com¬ 
mission, The first outcome of these has 
l)een their proposal to set up, with the 
German company, Continental, a joint 
company to produce steel cording, the 
new reinforcement component of large 
scale radial truck tyres. This sort of 
collaboration makes a great deal of sense 
as up to now production of the cording 
has t^en patchy and inadequate although 
no one company needed enough to set up 
a plant merely to meet its own require¬ 
ments. 

Rumours that the talk.s between 



Dunlop: in tka big moM 


Dunlop and Pirelli could lead to a possible 
takeover are Mng discounted on the 
theory that together they would control 
an unacceptable 30 per cent share of 
the European market. But it is only if 
their sales were lumped together at 
$2,000 million that they could compare 
in size with Goodyear or Firestone, the 
leading American manufacturers. At the 
moment sales of the largest manufacturer 
in Europe, Michelin, are, at $910 million, 
tiny alongside Goodyear’s $3,600 million. 

It is this huge differential in size that 
has prevented the European companies 
from making successful inroads on. the 
American or world markets. In techno¬ 
logical innovation the European tyre 
manufacturers have always had the edge 
on their American competitors. It was 
Michelin, for instance, that first came 
up with the idea of radial tyres whicli, 
fortified by steel cording, have proved to 
be safer and better wearing than the 
cross-ply tyres that still dominate the 
market in the United States. The 
opportunities for Pirelli and Dunlop to 
attack this market if they pool their 
efforts are enormous, though last year 
European imports only amounted to 3 
per cent of the 200 million tyres 
sold in the United States. Dunlop and 
Pirelli already have reciprocal manu¬ 
facturing and marketing agreements 
within Europe ; it is time now for the 
next stage, which is a co-ordinated policy 
in selling to the rest of the world. 

Skips 

Plastic and flying 


Fresh support has come for the view that 
hovercraft have been handicapped by 
the inability of transport users to get 
together and make mass production 
profitability. In a recent talk, Mr D. 
Robertson of Hovertravel, about the only 
profitable hovercraft operator, pointed 
out that the present range and size of 
these vehicles has been largely determined 
by tlie engines available from the aircraft 
industry. Operators have had to make 
do with engines which have been 
subjected to accelerations, vibrations and 
frequent heat changes quite different 
from what they were originally designed 
for and also have to put up with sand, 
salt and dust. This helps to account for 
the fact that engine maintenance comes 
to 22 per cent of dit^ 0{MSra£tiil^ 

Fuel, normally expensive for gas turbines, 
is only 11 per cent. 

Better engines alone wifi not find a 
mass market for larger hovercraft and the 
aircraft industry is a warning of the dan¬ 
gers of government sponsorship of white 
elephants. But the recent success of Hover- 
Air ,m gaining nearly £io million worth 
of orders from NorUi America for 6,cxx> 
one^seater and two-seater hovercraft could 
set an estample for commercially genets 
ated breakthroughs. Little thought seems 
to have been applied by the manufac- 
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turers, however, to the cost savings that 
mass pxpduction could bring.^ Powered 
by Velpcette two-stroke engines, the two- 
seater will compete with the 285,000 
snow-mobiles sold every year in North 
America* The one-seater costs £400 and 
could theoretically be driven along the 
road. As the driver would be Hying he 
would be in danger of being blown 
(iff-course. One of the obstacles the 
hovercraft has had is the disagreement 
over whether to classify it as an aeroplane, 
a shi^ or quite separately. This makes 
a difference to how it is taxed and 
subsidised, not to mention safety and 
other operating regulations. 

Another * example of innovation ham¬ 
pered by small-scale production is the 
type of ship made of glass fibre reinforced 
plastic. The British Navy has just ordered 
a prototype plastic raincsweef>er from 
Vosper Thorn ycroft. The cost is to be 
£1.5 miIlion-£2 million, or £5tK),ooo 
more than a frigate of the same size made 
of steel. A ininehuntcr has to exert no 
magnetic influence and the only altern¬ 
ative material to plastic was latninated 
wood. The Navy may build a series of 
plastic minesweepers. 

The most pmmising comniercial 
application for plastic ships is supposed 
to be fishing trawlers. About a dozen have 
been ordered so far by British owners 
(along with four or five ferro-concrete 
vessels). But the manufacturers say they 
need a production line of at least 20 to 
be economic for the moulds cost £20,000 
a time. More plastic trawlers would have 
been ordered had the White Fish 
Authority not vetoed proposals put for¬ 
ward by owners: the WFA rightly applies 
a more rigorous test before supporting 
claims for investment grants than 
governments usually do for shipbuilding 
subsidies. Ijke shipowners generally 
trawler owners are unlikely to agree on 
a common specification making mass pro¬ 
duction possible. 

US balance of payments 

Take your choice 


On both the ways the Americ^ans calculate 
their balance of payments, it was in sur¬ 
plus in the fourth quarter of last year, 
for the first time since the fourth quarter 



America's balance of payments 
($ million) 

Ahead of the full accounts, some of the data 
now avaHable for 1969 are given here on a 
preirminary basis* inflows being ehown as + 
end outflows as 

1967 1S9B 1969 


Exports 

+30,681 

+33.696 

+36,484 

Importf 

-26A21 

-32,972 

-36,810 

Splanca 

+ 3,860 

+ 628 

+ 674 

US puichnes of 




foreign secunb^s 
Foropgn purchises ot 

- 1.286 

- 1.268 

- 1,378 

US SOCUTtttOS 

+ 1,016 

+ 4,360 

+ 2.975 


of 1968. On what is called the “ liquidity ” 
basis, which is the most quoted reckoning, 
the surplus was $1.14 billion compart 
with a deficit of $2.58 billion in the pre¬ 
vious quarter ; but on the “ official settle¬ 
ments ” basis these figures became $1.32 
billion and $0.93 billion respectively. The 
annual picture is even more confused : 
the liquidity basis shows a deficit for 1969 
of nearly $7 brilion, by far the worstever 
outcome, tlie previous record deficit being 
1960*8 $3.9 billion. Yet on the other basis 
there was a full-year surplus of $2.78 
l)ilIion, better llian in 1968. . 

Madness ? Not quite. To some extent, 
the two methods reflect a decision by the 
United States Treasury to disclose win¬ 
dow-dressing practices. On either basis, 
the ])alances reflect changes in the United 
States official reserve assets, but then dif¬ 
ferences in accounting creep in, the 
biggest being that the large short-term 
capital flows into the United States caused 
by Eurodollar borrowings of American 
banks are treated as a favourable inflow 
on the “ official ” basis, but not on the 
other. About $7.2 billion of the difference 
of nearly $10 billion between the two 
balances struck for 1969 reflects the 
increases in liabilities of American banks 
to their foreign branches. 

In a Chase Manhattan newsletter thi.s 
week, Mr Eugene Birnbaum argues that 
the concepts of American balance of pay¬ 
ments measurements can be dangerously 
misleading. Had Britain measured its pay¬ 
ments accounts on either of the present 
American definitions, he believes it would 
have suffered balance of payments deficits 
in every year except two during 
1880-1913, although sterling was then in 
its heyday, tn which case, ne. goes on’ to 
say, the world would have been much the 
poorer todays since British Toreigh invest¬ 
ments were vital at that time. 

What Mr Birnbaum and other bankers 
ate, afraid of is that the poor shoiiyi^ of 
file' bataivce^ of payxn^ls last 

year could lead to even more control on 
capital movements* Nobody feels re¬ 
assured by the tumround in the figures in 
the last quarter of 1969,"^hich probably 
largdy iwected the repahriatloR of funds 
after the, German revatuetion. On the 
other hand, there can be little belief that 
the Nixon Administration will alter its 
domestic policy jost in order to prodiice 
a more reassuring set of balance of pay- 
ment^ figuM. Not, at least, as long as 
the dollar remains as strong in the world’s 
eyes as it is at present. 


Sweden 

Living above their 
means 

Stockhotm 

The Swedish currency, the crown, has 
been subject to unusual antics this week. 
On Wednesday there was some confusion 
in foreign exchange markets over its 
quotation. The immediate cause, as 
explained in Stockholm, was a simple one. 
The daily morning conference between 
the central bank and the commercial 
banks had taken a longer time than usual, 
thus creating uncertainty among dealers. 
On Tuesday an unu.sually heavy demand 
for dollars, especially from Germany, 
had caused a nervous central bank to 
intervene and support the crown. Later 
in the day the Riksbanken had decided 
the heavy demand was not speculation 
after all but only the result of normal 
transactions. Since the communications 
between the Riksbanken and the com¬ 
mercial banks at the moment leaves much 
to be desired the banks wanted an 
assurance from the Riksbanken as to what 
market policy it would follow over the 
crown in the future. 

No smoke without fire, however, an /1 
there arc more .serious factors behind the 
recent crop of rumours around the crown 
than the unre.st caused by a fumbling 
central bank. In 1969 Sweden lost about a 
third of its currency reserves. Record- 
breaking exports, up to 15 per cent last 
year, could only partly finance an equally 
big increase in imports. The deficit in the 
trade balance grew to Kri billion. 'The 
capital account showed an unexpected and 
dramatic deterioration of about Kri.3 
billion. The minister of finance is an 
optimist and thinks that the balance of 
current payments should improve by 
Kr400 million. Even if he is proved 
right, an improvement of Kri.5 billion 
on the capital account is needed. 

This worrying development in Sweden’s 
balance of payments cannot be explained 
by short term factors alone. In fact the 
deficit on the balance of payments has 
grown from Kri49 million in* 1967 to 
Kri.i billion in 1969. Sweden is living 
above its means, as is becoming increas¬ 
ingly obvious, and government spending 
is thought by some to be a main culprit. 
The central bank, which has introduced 
severe credit controls, is trying to stem the 
outflow and restrain the economy. The 
currency regulations have been streng¬ 
thened and there have been a few 
unpleasant exchanges between the 
Riksbanken and the commercial banks 
about how the latter have been carrying 
out their duties as foreign exchange 
banks. Two weeks ago the head of the 
largest Swedish bank dramatically 
resigned. The ostensible reason was the 
tough climate the bank.s had lo work in 
and the breach of the currency rules, that 
the bank had committed. 
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PILLAR 

LIMITED 

Pillar’s substantial internal growth 
produces profit improvement of over 
£im, in year to 31st October, 1969. 
Dividend increased to 37.5%. 


Pre-tax profits rose by £1,078,000 to 
£4,370,000, an increase of 32.7%. Virtually all 
this increase is attributable to internal growth, 
including reorganisation savings, and to greater 
efficiency. All areas of activity made their contri- 
butitm to these unproved results. 

Equity earnings rose by 19.1% to 67.3% 
(16.2d. per share) on an increased share capital of 
29,557,538 Ordinary Shares of 2s. each. This 
compares with 56.5% (13.6d. per share) in the 
previous year. 

An increased final dividend of 22.5% is 
recommended to make a total for the year of 
37.5%, compared with 32.5% in the previous year. 

Group sales to third parties rose by £6m to 
£56m, being an increase of 12% compared with 
the increase of 32.7% in pre-tax profits. Trading 

SUMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS 

Sales to external customers 
Profit before taxation 
Profit attrlbutsbie to Shareholdere 
Dividend (37^% per 2e. Sher»-32i% in 1968) 1.10S 

Equity eaminge— % 67.S 

per share 1t.2fL 


has been at a high level, with greater productivity 
and market penetration; these, coupled with 
continued reorganisation benefits have resulted in 
higher volume and impro\'ed margins. 

The expansion of the Group’s aluminium 
semi-fabricating interests continued in the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Germany and 
Australia. In Australia, the new extrusion plant 
is now fully operative. 

A bid is proposed, in conjunction with Australian 
partners, for the aluminium semi-fabricator, 
Appleton Industries Limited of Brisbane. If this 
bid is successful, Appletons will acquire Crittall 
Hope Far East, the aluminium window group. 

Further growth of sales, profits and equity 
earnings is forecast for the current year. 


19 U 

e,ooo 

49,634 

3,292 

1,542 

863 

66.5 

13.6d. 


■■■Hall 

■ HRn 


Ftbricttioii md 
d|«|iibuiiqAQC« 

'ofi 

HondofinUghi 
prcdiftoo GngbGefiiig. 


1969 

£.000 

Males 

4,370 

1 ,tt8 
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BUSINESS 


Inoestment 


Walking the monetary tightrope 


I'he London market continues to clutch poorly with the last quarter of 1968. 
at Wall Street's coat tails and shows Despite a 6.6% increase in sales, at 
considerable reluctance to lx; influenced ^34* (taking the year’s sales to 

by good news at home if, at the same ^i,355 nrn), profits before tax in the 
time, New York is listless. January’s quarter are 5.3% down at £36 mn and 
excellent trade figures, announced on 13.6% down after tax at £19 mn. Overall, 
Monday, were received c(x)lly ; the the year’s results therefore have been 
Firtartiial Times industrial ordinary index rncxlified to a 9.5% sales gain, a 12.3% 
rose by only 1.9 points that day. It then pretax profit gain and an 11.6% improve- 
drifted <J(iwnwards in the next two days nient at the attributa!ble level. During the 
by s(Mne 8 points to close on Wednesday year, ICI has issued stock for a number 
evening at 402.6, only just above the of small acquisitions but following the 
.so-called critical i>arrier of ,p>o. But Wall scheme of arrangement translating most 
Street was drifting lower too, allowing for of the preference stock to loan capital, 
the day's time-lag before London reacts ; attributable profits have been only mar- 
on luesday the Dow Jones industrial ginally diluted. Earnings per share at 4.24s 
average closed at 747.4, down 6 points in are still 12.2% better compared with the 
two days. 'I’hen on Wedne.sday bargain- *2.3% improvement at the pretax level, 
hunters came into Wall Street arid the The market, after some nervous see-saw- 
index rose 9.3 points ; on I’hursday ing in the morning, marked the price 
morning London picked up immediately, down from 54s qd to 53s 5d, a not incori- 
rising 2.7 points, only to close 0.3 points siderable fall for a company of ICI’s 
down on the day, uncheered by the results stature. 

from Imperial Chemical Industries and The trouble has come, predictably, from 
the no-rhange Bank rate. fertilisers and fibres. The company’s pro- 

Wall Street has bobbed up and d(mn teges, Carrington and Dewhurst and 
narrowly around the 7')0 level throughout Klinger had signalled problems long in 
this month, with buyers and sellers for the advance. And the Viyella troubles which 
most part absent. On the other hand, there ICI hopes to take over have not helped 
seems to be a resistance point not much the investment image for this side of the 
below 750, at which bargain-hunters say business. It is difficult to be exact on the 
that shares arc too cheap to resist. Wall fibres contribution to group totals, since 
Street still seems ready to take off upwards ICI, like other international groups, lumps 
if it gets the first real sign that monetary together activities which are similar only 
restraints in the United States are to be Ijy association ; in this c.ase, fibres are 
eased. So far it is still waiting for thi.s. Mr linked with dyes. However, these con- 
Arthur Burns, the new chairman at the tnbuted 22% to sales in 1968 and 31% 
Federal Reserve Board, told Congress on to trading profit, so disappointing results 
Wednesday that the Fed would 'Ije walking the fibres division would hit the com- 
a monetary tightrope for most of i97<^ in pany fairly hard. Fertilisers have also 
its efforts to control inflation. But he also I>een a difficult market. Contributing 16% 
added that it must be on its guanl to see m sales in 1968 and 9% in profits, ferti- 
that the present slowdown did not slide ^sers and other agricultural products have 
into an old-fashioned recession. Not much ^ hard time, hit with both hands by 

to go on, except wait and see. weather and by the financial squeeze 

on farmers. 

The good profit producers were chemi¬ 
cals and plastics, particularly in Europe 
and Australia, where with capacity now 
being utilised at economic levels, and 
It was the same story last year. Imperial with the overseas subsidiaries safely 
Chemical Industries ended the year with out of their development phase, profit 

a 50% pretax gain. But the shares s’ltd has been coming on stream at a good rate, 

as they have done this year follow- Again like last year, the overseas side 

t g. th/e 9% jai n in profits b^ore tax at has done rather better than the home side. 

167 mn. last quarter compares Overseas sales at £703 mn are now well 


Too sour on ICI ? 


over the domestic £652 nm level, and 
in percentage tenns, the 13% increase is 
more than double that of domestic .sales. 
However, with the economy poised for 
what is hopefully a sustained growth, the 
longer tenn future of iCl is more hopeful 
than the market has indicated. Even the 
is.sue of stock for Viyella should not sig¬ 
nificantly dilute earnings, and on a p/e 
of 12.6 at 53s 5d the shares cannot be 
regarded as anything hut cheap. 

Bank shares 

Nice numbers 

The publication of the banks’ true profits 
on Friday will still leave the question of 
what liasis the shares .should be valued on. 
Most brokers and commentators, ahead 6f 
the news, suggested working on a p/e of 
10, taking into account the American 
experience. But it is arguable that 
pricing a bank on a p/e basis is concep¬ 
tually wrong, on the grounds that the 
banks’ special responsibility to depositors 
means that future earnings cannot be 
regarded as belonging entirely to share¬ 
holders. 

Speculation in bank shares started as 
long ago as mid-1969. The table shows 
how far apart some of the widely quoted 
estimates of true earnings have been, the 
price range being based on an assumed 
p/e of ro. The apparently better per¬ 
formance of Barclays stems from the early 
uncertainty about whether Barclays DGO 
would be con.solidated on a fully exposed 
basis as well. Since this is in fact the case, 
speculators have been buying on the 

double exposure theory. 

True 

•«rnin>BB 

es«imat 0 d Price Price an 

range range Thursetay 

£ mn ehillinge 

Barclays 33 to 60 61 to 120 788 3d 

Lloyds 27 to 48 60 to 86 61 b 

Midland 31 to 62 67 to 104 658 

National 

Westminster 30 to 41 59 to 82 59s 9d 

The future for bank shares, however, 
is gloomy. With Bank rate likely to 
average nearer 7% than last year’s 7.84%, 
and hefty bank salary increases bo^ paid 
and pending, profit maigins are likely to 
be down in 1970. Some estima/tes put 
the fall at around 10%. One problem 
is that the two important earning elements 
in banking, interest from lending and 
investment gains from gilt-edged invest¬ 
ment, pull in opposite directions whatever 
the economic climate. 
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She^ all you expect jeq>an to be. 


Perhaps the most delightful thing your Japan Air Lines 
hostess doe^ is create a feeling of calm and unhurriedness 

aboard your flight - a sensation that time is standing still 
while you relax and enjoy yourself. She does it socharminglty« 

you feel quite disappointed it takes such a few happy hours 
to f](y around the world with Japan Air Lines. 



ny 4AL all 9 ways from tondon to Japan. To ap^ltiaa In 24 eountrlot aH round tha world, f uropt - Far fiaat fllphta In ataociatlon with Air Franet. Alitalia, Uufthanaa. 


Wb 
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Our worldwide family of chemical 
companiee helps create 
new materials for industry. 

Modern chemistry has taught man to 
rearrange atoms to create new 
materials not found in nature. 

Putting this knowledge and tech¬ 
nology to work, the Esso Chemical 
family around the world supplies 
today's industry with a whole host of 
quality raw materials and finished 
products to help make manufactured 
goods better and more useful. 

Esso Chemical affiliates manu¬ 
facture fibers for textiles, plastics for 
luggage and housewares, decorative 
laminates for furniture, synthetic 
rubbers for the automotive and elec¬ 
trical industries, and resins and 
solvents for household paints and 
finishes. 

Esso Chemical products play im¬ 
portant roles in other areas, too. In 
adhesives, corroslon-prdventive 
coatings, packaging films, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, deter¬ 
gents, fuels and lubricants, and in 
petroleum refining. 



tssm 


CHEMICALS 



MolBCulsr modali lih« this ons of a catalyst are important tools in developing new products. 




backed by experienced local techni¬ 
cal service, as well as by the facilities 
of one of the world’s largest private 
research organizations. 

The Esso Chemical family strives to 
serve people and industry every¬ 
where in the free world. For informa¬ 
tion on the availability of Esso 
Chemical products, contact your local 
Esso Chemical affiliate sales office. 

We are anxious to help. 


Members of our chemidal family 
manufacture at more than 100 petro¬ 
chemical plants, and have major 
storage facilities at scores of other 
strategic locations around the world. 
They are linked by the world’s most 
far-ranging fleet of tankers, barges, 
trucks and tank wagons to provide 
customers with prompt delivery. 
Every Esso Chemical product is 


From a worldwide family of chemical companies 
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Added coinplkations have l)een the 
ceiling on advances, low interest export 
finance business (only recently refinanced 
by the Bank of England), acioss-the-board 
salary increases with accompanying pen¬ 
sion deficiency payments and e<pial pay 
for the banks' 31% female staff. I here lias 
also been a heavy capital equipment pro¬ 
gramme, with the banks having sf)ent o\er 
£100 mn Ijetwcen iqfio and iqfij in 
modernising their branches. Computerisa¬ 
tion will cost between £18 mn for Lloyds 
to £4;^ mn for Barclays. 

The bare preliminary re.sults, showing 
just profits, before and after ta.\, and 
shareholder funds including transfers 
made from inner reserves, cannot be 
properly interpieted w'ithout the full 
accounts. Even with them, it will be diffi¬ 
cult to account completely for bad delrt 
provision (which will not be declared) 
and the effect of investment I( 3 .sses in the 
gilt-edged portfolios. 'I'he latter is being 
treated in a complicated way to ensure 
that true yields, including both capital 
and income, should be reflected in the 
profit and loss account. Gains or losses 
will be valued against the cost plus 
accrued discount,* so that an actively 
managed book might appear initially at 
least to \)c doing rather wor.se than it is 
in fact. This could make for problems in 
comparing bank investment performance. 

It is difficult to be bullish about banks 
in 1970, with lower intere.st levels coming 
soon but relaxation of credit curbs much 
more likely at the end of the year than 
in the beginning. Over the longer term, 
the diminishing volume of interest-free 
funds in current accounts, now 59% com¬ 
pared with 61% in 1967, could materially 
influence bank earnings. One thing how¬ 
ever is probably certain. When the market 
recovers from the euphoria or shock of 
Friday’s results, having bought Barclays 
for DGO or National Westminster because 
of its industrial banking activities, or 
Midland for its low multiple deriving 
from its written-down gilt-edged holdings, 
or Lloyds for its favourable capitalisation 
to deposits ratio, bank shares will retreat 
into that special categor>' of near fixed 
interest equities, a hedge against bad times 
and a reminder in good days of the dull¬ 
ness of virtue. 
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Pillar 

Extruding profits 

riicre arc .some 70-odd companies in the 
Pillar group, and yet the turnover is only 
£")() mn. But the faith of its chairman, 
Mr j<>lm Paterson, in the eritropreneurial 
ability of Miiall units has paid off. Profits 
at £4.4 mn are £1 mn up on iqfiK, 
lieating })) a licallhy £2jo,()()o tlic 
foiecast made at the time of the abortive 
l)uJ for Harrison (Birmingham) last 
Augu.st. I h'is was the only acquisition 
attempt in Britain hv this once hecticallv 
acquisitive company—and ultimately it 
failed hecau.se a clinching offer wtnild 
have cost the shareholders dear. As it is, 
the previous purchases have obviously 
been well integrated, with earnings per 
share up to is 4d. 

There are other unusual features about 
the company l)esides its unfashionable 
j)h'ilos()phy of having niatu ^niall, lather 
than a few large, units. Its l)alance sheet, 
for example, seems to have net tangil>lc 
assets only slightly larger than its profits. 
Surprisingly enough, aluminium extruding 
and fabrication is not very capital 
intensive and as the acquisition.^ were 
bought on earnings rather than a.s.set.s, 
there is a huge goodwill figure of over 
£14 mn, which represents the excess of 
the amount paid for the companies over 
the liook value of their assets. It is 
balanced by an almost equally large 
capital reserve and logically the one 
should be written off against the other to 
clean up the balance .sheet. But the bulk 
of the capital reserves is coaip(»sed of the 
share premium account—the dift’erence 
Ijetween the value placed on the acquisi¬ 
tion paper and its par value—and 
company law forbids its use for writing 
off goodwill. 

Rearranging the balance sheet by using 
the figures from the Harrison documents 
shows tangible assets of around £iB mn 
against a variety of debentures, loans and 
overdrafts of £9 mn. On this basis, gear¬ 
ing is quite high. But its l)enefits fiave been 
overwhelmed this year by the conversion 
into ordinary shares exercised by holders 
of the 6% loan stock. For each fiioo 
stock they received “shares currently worth 
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£130. Which explains together with in¬ 
creased corporation tax, why earnings per 
share went up by qnly two-thirds of the 
pre-tax profit.s increW. With tlib sort of 
dilution it would nfakc sense to avoid 
using i'onvcrtlblcs in the future. 

I'he comj)any crmld eventually repeat 
its use of the classic way of raising money 
—floating off bits of its empire-r“in 
.Aii.Ntralia in the .same way as it did in 
Canada la>t \ear when just over a tliird 
of Indal C^anadn was sold. 'I'ogether with 
Ausiiala.sian Assets, its Australian partner, 
and Slater Walker Securities, it is going to 
bid for the tmtire .Nhare capital of die pub¬ 
licly quoted .Appleton lndu.sirie.s company, 
which make aluminium window frames. 
If succc.ssful, Slater VWilker will then feed 
in its Critall Ibipe Far East window 
group perhaps in exchange for Appleton 
shares whose quote could then be restored. 

Blit there is .still plenty of room for 
e\pansif»n at home. Britain i.s .still iinder- 
(Ievelo|)ed in the use of aluminium 
although |)enetratiop is improving—sales 
to the building industry went up in spite 
of the building slump. Since tlie re.su 1 ts 
were so good in last year’s difficult trading 
conditions, the future looks bright. But 
the maikel—and Pillar pays attention to 
its maiket image-- has cott<Mied on to this 
and put fid on to the share price on the 
result.^, lifting die p/e on to a fairly well 
endowed i().4 at 22s 2d. 

Polaroid Corporation 

Lower discount 
on the future 

New York 

The once high flying Polaroid sliare w'as 
back in the stock market news la.st week 
but in much more stilidued fashion. Its 
|)iice slid more tlian $13 to a new 1970 
k)w of $93 in ju.^1 over one week, following 
the company’> disapjxiinling 1969 earn¬ 
ings. 'Fhesc show $1.90 a .share on the 
doine.siic business, an increase of only four 
cents from the year before and short of the 
$2.oo-a-.sharc profit tliat many analysts 
had been projecting. Some are now saying 
that the famed camera company pj^dl^ably 
won't achieve mubh more than $a .00 
target on its American operations in the 
cuirent year. But despite the slide, its 
current multiple of 49 i.s higli, though 
more reassuring than last year’s astrono¬ 
mic 70. 

Polaroid’s .sales consist ruain'ly of the 
patented cameras and films employing 
the unique on-the-spot developing process 
invented by Dr E. H. Land, the founder 
and chief executive. Although sales con¬ 
tinue to rise .satisfactorily, the company 
early last year added several new models 
to its pr(3duct line, notably the Colorpak 11 
camera, its first low-price colour model. 
I'his broadening of the line, however, 
has resulted in production bottlenecks at 
unaffiliated outside manufacturers that 
actually produce the units according to 
Dr Land’s specifications. Another impor¬ 
tant consideration is that more than half 
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of the company’s revenues come from 
films. Its experience is that new comcra 
buyers arc espcciaMy* big pucciiasers of 
colour film in the first year (averaging 10 
to 12 rolls), but that their purchases then 
taper off. Thus with camera sales stagnant 
this past year, film sales have also tended 
to be flat and are likely to stay fiat in 
1970. Research and development expen¬ 
ditures have also cut into profits, and 


are expected to do so again in 1970. 
Domestic sales, however, should continue 
their upward trend in the current year, 
helped particularly by the full-year con¬ 
tribution from the new Golorpak which 
pnjy reached dealers* shelves last April. 
I^oreign sales too are expected to expand. 
Overseas earnings contributed 26 cents a 
share in 1969, up from 11 cents the year 
before, and could reach 35 cents a share 


in 1970. But these are repmed m 
unconsolidated basis. Meanwhile the coin- 
pany has been making further headway in 
providing equipment and supplies for 
picture identification systems. This rela¬ 
tively small but promising activity has led 
to Polaroid identification cards being used 
at a number of colleges, banks, and motor 
vehicle licensing bureaux. Say cheese for 
credit. 


Beating the taxman 

Not many people realise that it is possible 
to get fife assurance cover with full relief 
for income tax and surtax, and on the 
whole .premium (not just two-fifths, as is 
usual); and, as if that weren't enough, in 
a form that escapes estate duty. 

The key to this feat of tax avoidance 
lies in the Finance Act Uj) to 1950 

it was impossible for a man to take out a 
personal pension fxjlicy on terms even 
remotely comparable with employers' 
schemes given the tax reliefs these schemes 
now enjoy. Even now the man who wants 
to provide for his own pension is severely 
restricted, but he can at least do something, 
thanks Ix) the 1956 Act. Under this he is 
allowed to pay in up to hj% of his earn¬ 
ings (other than “ pensionable " earnings, 
i.c., coining from an employer giving him 
a pension, no matter how bad), to a special 
insurance company “ deferred annuity ” 
|X>licy. The policy is special in two ways : 
the premiums rank for full tax relief, like 
pension contributions and also, when 
invested in the hands of the insurance com¬ 
pany, arc a “ gross fund,’' with the income 
and capital gains free of income and gains 
taxes. In other words, there is tax-free 
build-up. When the pen.sion is eventually 
paid out, it is fully liable (o tax in the 
hands of the policyholder; just like an 
ordinary pension in other words, but unlike 
a normal annuity or deferred annuity 
policy. Quite obviously the concession was 
intended to help self-employed people, but 
was equally applicable to employees not in 
pension schemes. 

There are two types of scheme. With 
type A, the policyholder pays a regular 
annual premium up to retifement age, 
just as with a life policy. With type B, 
however, he may choose to pay in different 
amounts every year, keeping within the 
limits set by the 195b Act. He may even 
pay in slightly above the limit in one 
year, and carry forward the extra bit into 
the next year and get relief on it then. 
Every contribution he makes will cam him 
some extra pension, at rates clearly speci¬ 
fied. 

How much pension a particular contribu- 
bution will cam will depend on the age 
of the man when he pays it. Obviously 
type B is more suitable for the man with 
a fiuctuating. income. Both type A and 
type B policies can be had with-profits, 
or in the non-profits fonn. As with life 
assurance poUdes, under the with-profits 
contract the life office will share out its 
profits between the policyholders. In other 
words, if interest rates are high and divi¬ 
dends buoyant, with-profits policyholders 
will get appreciably bigger pensions than 
the agreed rates. With type A schemes the 
bonuses can be very laige. The actuary 
must be cautious when setting his original 
premium rates; for although interest rates 


with iife cover 

can fluctuate a lot over 30 years, the 
premium rate is fixed. With the type B 
(single premium) contract, however, the 
premium rate can be altered periodically 
as the contract is running. In these cases 
therefore there is not usually so much 
difference between the premium rates for 
a with-profits and a non-profit contract. 
If the man dies before reaching retirement 
age the premiums arc noimally returned 
to his estate. 

7 ’hc following is an example of non¬ 
profit terms for a single premium (type B) 
of 4^100, with a minimum of five years: 

Pension for £100 tingle premiiim 
(table 1) 

Man's age Pension at age 65 

34 116 6 0 

44 61 7 0 

54 23 16 0 

As with normal occupational pension 
schemc.s, part of the pension can be sur- 
rcrided to let the pension continue for the 
widow. The younger the w'ifc, the greater 
the .sacrifice of pension the man must 
make. If both hu^and and wife are the 
same age the following pensions could be 
bought by an annual premium of £100. 
In thi.s example the policy is with-profits 
(and also type A). I'Ke figures in the second 
column arc therefore estimates, using rates 
of bonus now in force, and assuming the 
man opts for no widow's pension. The 
figures in the third column (again using 
current rates) show what happens if he 
chooses, at age 65, to have a joint life 
pension, a pen.sion that will be paid so long 
as either he or his wife is alive. 

Pension for a £100 annual premium 
(table 2) 

Man and wife Penarona at age 65 
both aged Estimated 



Basic 

at current 
bonus 
rates 

Joint life 
afrernative 


£ 

£ 

£ 

34 

364.10.0 

L098. 4.0 

783.11.0 

44 

225.14.0 

476. 0.0 

339.13.0 

54 

105.16.0 

156.11.0 

111.14.0 


The 1956 Act also allows a quite differ¬ 
ent way of providing for the widow. The 
above method (table 2) gives a pension that 
is payable only if the man reaches the age 
of 65. If he dies first contributions are 
refunded, in this case without interest. The 
second method (table 3) gives the widow 
the pension whenever the man dies, even if 
he dies before reaching rptirement age. In 
other words it comes much closer to the 
normal idea of a widow's pension. 

In the next table the pensions shown 
are again for an annual premium of £100, 
eligible, of course, for full tax relief. Again 
the eventual pension has been estimated, 
using current rates of bonus. Yet the pen¬ 
sion is little different from undef the first 
method : 


Panifop for a £100 annual pramlum 
(taMa 3) 

Penaion at aga 65 

EafUmatad at 

Man and currant bonus 

wife both Basic rates 

aged £ £ 

34 233.13.0 . 704. G O 

44 149.17.0 316. 1.0 

54 74. 2.0 109.13.0 

The advantage of this second method is 
that the w<idow gets the pension even if 
the man dies before retiring age. The dis¬ 
advantage is this : under the first 
method the wife may have died before 
the man reaches retiring age; he would 
then be able to opt for the single life 
pension shown in the middle column of 
table 2, which i«, of course, higher than 
the joint-life pension. 

Yet this is not a likely possibility usually, 
and so this option is not that valuable. By 
contrast the second method shown in table 
3 in effect contains a big element of life 
assurance, but with the vital difference 
that the premiums get full relief for income 
tax and surtax although, in return, the wife 
bears income tax (and maybe surtax) on 
the pension. As a final attraction, the wife’s 
pension is not liable to estate duty. This is 
a new situation caused by the 1968 and 
1969 Finance Acts together. 

Traditionally all these policies governed 
by S.22 of the 1956 Finance Act have 
attracted little attention because ; 

— the jump in the surtax floor on earned 
income from £2,000 to £5,000 in 1961 
reduced their attractions for many small 
businessmen. 

— the benefits can only be taken in the 
form of a pension. Lump sums arc not 
allowed. And unlike a life policy, the 
policy cannot be used as a security for a 
loan, nor surrendered. 

— because these policies carry low tom- 
mi.ssion rates brokers have made little effort 
to sell them. 

But the situation has now changed for 
three reasons : 

— the change in the death duties dt^tion 
explained above. 

— the coming state pension scheme will 
generate a good deal of publicity for the 
whole pensions idea. Yet the new state 
scheme will do little or nothing for the 
self-employed. 

— unit trust groups are now offering 
equity linked personal pensions policies, 
with a fair amount of publicity. 

The pros and cons of equity linked pen¬ 
sion policies versus '* conventional '* ones 
are a matter for detailed and technical 
debate. Not everybody, for example, would 
like his pennon to be tied to the unpredict¬ 
able fluctuations in the stock maiket. Yet 
there is no doubt that the publicity to the 
idea now being provided by the uirit trust 
groups (and o£er specialist life offices like 
the Abbey Life) will be useful. Hitherto 
1956 personal pensions schemes have been 
nothing like as widely kno^^m as they 
deserve to be. 
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WE BUIID YOUR BRIDGE OF KONOMICAL KNOWLEDGE ABOUT PORTUGAL 

The folder ^Economic Facte About Portugal* will be quickly send to you, 
if you ask for it to: 

Banco Nacional Ultramarino / Rua do Com^rcio, 84 / Lisbon - Portugal 


The folder can be delivered to you, personally, in our office, which will be 
open in a short time (April 1970) in Mark Lane, 58 (Cereal House) 5th Floor 
Suite, London, EC3. 



BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO 


J 



CREDIT SUISSE 


SWISS CREDIT BANK 

SCHWEIZERISCHE KREDITANSTALT 


To serve you, whatever 
commercial banking 
services you require 

Investment advice 

Administration of 
trust accounts 


Established 1856 
Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 865,000,000 

HEAD OFFICE in Zurich 
Branches in all parts of 
Switzerland and in New York 


Correspondents throughout 
the world 


Manattsial Raprassatativa: 
Geana L WUHaaKoa 
27«3ziMJMiT, 

LoMkNie LCJL 
Tal: 014M 2947 
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Samuel Montagu 

Pass Go and collect 

Samuel Montagus application to join, 
along with Charter Consolidated and Ptearl 
Assurance, a prominent firm of jotibers, 
Berger and Gosschalk, could have several 
long-term implications for the entire 
market. 'Die three companies will form a 
company, Charmope Limited, which will, 
the stock exchange council permitting, 
become a limited partner in the jobbing 
firm, though the intention is for Berger 
and Go.sschalk to become a limited liability 
lompany itself in which the Charmope 
partners would each take 10% of the 
equity. Berger and Gosschalk is one of 
the larger jobbing firms in the market, 
not perhaps quite the size of Smith Bros 
or Wedd Durlacher Mordaunt, but cer- 
tairilv in the same league and with a 
formidable degree of expertise in South 
African mining stocks as well as a strong 
book in property and oils. 

The bank’s extension into stockjoljbing 
is intended as rather more than an invest¬ 
ment. It believes that this assr>ciation will 
helf> at least its own associates, particularly 
American fund managers, in expediting 
their l)lock trades. That remains a maybe. 
While U has looked as if the merchant 
hanks would increasingly need to foi'ge 
direct links with the market, what is 
perhaps more ticklisli is that this link 
would be with a jot>ber. The argument, 
hv brokers, that jobbeis will eventually be 
bypassed, at least in the larger deals, is 
here turned on its head, with the implic:a- 
lion that the broker is in tlic end the 
more vulnerable. At a lime when the 
investment world is increasingly concerned 
at the apparent conflict of interest in 
merchant banking liouses, and when 
speculation is tnounting that the takeover 
panel might advocate some separation of 
the corporate finance and investment func¬ 
tions of the hanks, this proposed link-up 
could be one of the first steps towards 
the eventual floating-off of the hanks’ 
investment departments. 

.Samuel Montagu is proud of its trail- 
blazing record. It was the first to manage 
a dollar loan, a private placing for the 
Belgian government ; it introduced the 
first split capital investment trust, Dual¬ 
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vest ; it established one of the first links by 
a merchant hank with a clearer in Mid¬ 
land Montagu Trust; and then with an 
insurance company, Pearl, in a joint unit 
trust. If the deal with Berger and Goss¬ 
chalk does go through, it may be quickly 
followed by similar associations by the 
other merchant hanks. It might be noted 
howexer that in Xew York, while the 
stock exchange governing body has 
approved tlie idea of member firms going 
public, it has rcaffinned its ban on 
financial institutions like insurance com¬ 
panies and investment houses becoming 
members. In London, the private placing 
of the exchange's first limited liability 
company, Smith Bro>, last August has 
not so far been followed by a great rush 
of imitators. I'his latest deal might 
accelerate matters. 

Bids _ 

Ouvrez Laporte and 
others 


i'he Reed Group has increased its hid for 
the International Publbhing Corporation 
hut reduced the equity content by 
substituting £9.9 run 10% unsecured 
loan stock. Based on the price of Reed 
.shaies at the time of the original offer, 
the total value of the bid is now £127 mn, 
up £7 inn. But Reed shares have slipped 
and at 48s 4d the new bid values each 
I PC share at i6.s fid as against tlie recent 
15s 3d and original 17s. '1‘his has molli¬ 
fied tho.se critics who, judging by past 
performance, .saw little evidence tliat 
Mr Don Ryder had turned Reed into 
any more of a growth company than IPC, 
despite the ballyhoo. 

Not that any other bidder has 
materialised. Courtaulds, frequently 
mentioned in this context, in fact got as 
far as talking to the company a year or 
scj ago and saw profits to be made by 
breaking it up. Worried by what might 
happen to an exposed Daily Mirror in 
such an eventuality, the Government will 
probably do its he.st to avert it by not 
referring the Reed bid to the Monopolies 
Commission. A decision on this is, as U 
has l)cen for well over a week, imminent. 
With Courtaulds’s thoughts of using the 
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women’s magazines as advertising outlets 
for its textiles, a bid from it might equally 
be referred to the Monopolies Commis- 
•sion. Anvway, Courtaulds has the Lever 
committee on its plate and its top 
management is fully engaged. 

Buriiiah OiFs long formal offer for 
Laporte (Industries) Holdiiig.s adds 
little new except an explanation of 
xvhat Burmah’s long-term strategy is. 
This is directed more at its own, 
increasingly critical, shareholders than at 
Lapnrte's. They are told that Burmah 
wants to build on what it has got in India 
and Pakistan, broaden vx’liat it has not got 
much of in Europe and North America, 
and increase its British trading income. 
All in all the objective is to hike the 
non-British petroleum income to the 
same level as the grossed up level of BP 
dividends, £28 mn, by the mid-1970s. 
Score so far is £23 mn. Laporte’s £5 mn 
will bridge that gap. In .spite of the 
rejection by the Laporte IxDard, rhe signs 
are. not to be read too pessimistically. 
The breakdown in the last talks seems 
to have been on terms far more than on 
lack of commercial or industrial logic. 
Independent chemical manufacturers arc 
increasingly facing competition from 
the Eurof>ean and American giants. 
Burmah's resourcc.s should enable 
Laporte to compete more effectively, and 
its company structure wi>uld allow it a 
good degree of autonomy. 'I'he Warlnirg 
prepared defence will no doubt be strong 
meat, which means only that .share¬ 
holders should hang on till the last 
po.ssihle moment. The current bid values 
Laporte at 38s 4d, which is the market 
price at the moment. Rumours of foreign 
bids should not be taken loo seriously. 

British Printing Corporation’s purchase 
from Pergamon Press of most of llie rest 
of the International Learning Systems 
Corporation, for a nominal £25,()<)(>, is 
another stage of the post-Mr Maxwell 
clear-up. Pergamon loses its directors but 
retains 10% of the company. New bid 
of the week is the £7 mn share offer 
from the Slater Walker commodities 
subsidiary, Ralli International, for S. 
Hoffnung. This is its third bid in six 
weeks for companies with Australian 
interests. 7 'he offer is five Ralli for four 
Hoffnung, which comes out at 32s 7d, 
and the chance to share in a group whose 
total profits could then be around £3 nin. 
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Imperral Metal Industries £188 

+ 16 

£15 

+ 26 

£0.04i 

- 4 

£0.74 

+25 

17 

£2 

P. T. Menzies 

Pillar 

£56 

+ 13 

£4 

+ 33 

£0.07 

+ 19 

£1.08 

+25 

16 

£22 

J. A. Paterson 

Trust Houses 

n/a 

n/a 

£4 

+ 93 

£0.08 

+ 53 

£1.54 

+ 16 

19 

£14 

Lord Crowther 

Much as expected 












Hoover 

£59 

+ 1 

£6 

- 21 

£0.191 

- 14 

£2.52i 

+35 

13 

£2 

F. N. Mansager 

ICI 

£1,355 

+10 

£167 

+ 9 

£0.21 

+ 13 

£2.71 

- 3 

13 

£46 

Sir Pefter Allan 

Worse then expected 












Polaroid 

$465 

+16 

n/a 

n/a 

$1.90 


$91.25 

*-25 

49 

$202 

E. H. Land 


i per sh9t9 * share price t previous year n/a-—fior eveiiebte 
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Hotels 

Rooms of profit 

Foreign tourists and Englishmen held 
captive by the £30 allowance helped the 
hig hotel groups to make an exceedingly 
good living last year. One of the most 
.spectacular l^eneficiaries has l)cen rhe 
I'rust Houses Group whose pre-tax 
profits of £4.3 rnn were 93% up on 1968 
lieatitig the forecast £3.9 inn with the 
help of the £310,000 from its acquisitions 
—the Kensington Close in London and 
the Imperial in Torquay. Even so, the 
actual result was still £100,000 highei 
than forecast. 

Trust Houses has had quite a facelift 
in the last couple of yeais, following the 
McKinsey overhaul of 1987. FinancialIv, 
the change in .treatment of development 
costs (including .services rendered within 
the group) from a revenue deduction to 
a capital cost, has been a .significant 
factor, iiiiprt)ving the profit and loss 
account by aUmt 

In last years re])ort the chainnan 
Lord Crowtiter said that “ finance is not 
a limiting factor in our development 
programme.” However, to give greater 
flexibility, borrowing powers are now to 
l)c increased from once to three times 
share capital and consolidated reserves, 
which gives the group a limit of some¬ 
thing like £80 inn (compared with 
existing debt of £22 inn). With this, 
plus government grants of 20% of the 
construction costs, the development 
rograinme has been extensive. New 
otels are being built or added to in 
Britain, Ireland and Barbados and its part 
intcrc.sts in the United States, Australasia 
and Fiji are also expanding. If present 
occupancy rates (near 100% in many of 
the British hotels) can be maintained for 
the expansions and new buildings, the 
current p/e of about 19 at 30s qd does not 
fully discount the future. 

Trust Houses is doing a large part of 
its investing in motels—Post House and 
IraveLodge chains. Other hotel groups 
are doing the .same, such as Beriui Inns, 
whose interims show a healthy 10% profit. 


rise to £925,000. The oil companies are 
getting a stake too—Esso has its motor 
hotels throughout Europe and Burmah 
Oil are to have a two-thirds interest in a 
chain of Burmah Lodges to be built in 
Britain and Ireland. The other third will 
be owned by Grand Metropolitan Hotels, 
whidi will operate them. 

Its chairman, Mr Maxwell Joseph, is 
n<it visualising “ any dramatic increase 
in tlie number of visitors to this country 
in the immediate future,” and complains 
at length in his statement of how hard- 
done-tiy the British are vis a vi.s 
American and Continental hoteliers. In 
spite of this the company managed to 
increase its pre-tax profits by 28% to 
£5 mn after net interest of £i mn. 
(Interest plus depreciation took 25% of 
trading prc>fit.s compared with 45% for 
Trust Houses.) And none of the.se figures 
include the results of Express Dairy, 
which was taken over by Grand Metro¬ 
politan in September and earned £3.9 
mn pre-tax to the end of September. 


Surtax bonds 


Tax and the Trident 


After property bonds, surtax bonds. The 
new .single premium bonds offered by 
First Investors and Savers in association 
with Trident Insurance are aimed at 
minimUing the surtax liability of large 
investors. After the 1968 Finance Act, 
single premium holders became liable to 
surtax on the gain in the value of the 
bonds when they were realised. And where 
automatic schemes were introduced for 
investors wanting income, surtax was pay¬ 
able on the gain attributable to the 
amount withdrawn. The Trident bond 
claims to have gone one better, in that 
although the surtax liability is still 
incurred when the bonds are cashed in, 
(although this liabilitiy can be reduced by 
cashing in the bonds at a time when 
income is lower—for example, on 
retirement), a scheme has been devised 
for investors to withdraw funds for income 


in a way which avoids interim surtax 
payments. 

'The initial premium is invested, less a 
front-end load of 5% (annual charges are 
1 %) in an equities fund. The bond 
holder can, at any time, freeze his 
investment (if he thinks the market might 
fall, for example) by asking for h-is invest¬ 
ment, or part of it, to be transferred 
into a fixed account. This means that he 
forfeits equities growth, and his money 
will be held, without interest payment but 
at a constant value, until he decides to 
go back into the equities fund. However 
while he is in the fixed account he is 
entitled to borrow, interest free, against 
the .security of the fixed account, up to 
15% of the surrender value of the bond 
in any one year. This last point is to 
discourage investors from raiding the 
equities fund for income today. It means 
therefore that people in partnerships, for 
example, can get a good tax-free income 
from their investment in the form of loans, 
.say 5% of the value of their underlying 
equities holding through a 5% transfer of 
funds from equities to fixed account, and 
if the underlying equities grow at more 
than ‘3% a year, there would be no net loss 
in the basic capital fund. It means also 
that they can defer their payment of sur¬ 
tax until their tax rates are lower. Life 
cover is provided out of the initial 5% 
chaige—at £150 per £roo invested fdr 
investors under 35, and the minimum 
subscription is £300. But the scheme has 
really been tailored to high surtax paying 
investors, and the company hopes to pull 
in £3 mn before the end of the year. 

The scheme appears to have passed 
rigorous scrutiny by tax counsel, and the 
company does not fear that the Revenue 
will regard it as an open tax avoidance 
scheme and treat it therefore as an 
artificial transaction. T'here are no 
precedents but with the present 
indigestion of the Inland Revenue and 
^neral expectations of a reasonably 
.simple Finance Bill this year the company 
probably has a good three years before 
inhibitory legislation could be expected. 

The companies sponsoring this scheme. 
First Investors (two-thirds owned by J. H. 
Vav-asseur and one-third by Hambros) 
and Trident Insurance were iiitroduced 
to each other by Hambros, which in turn 
advises Abbey Property Bonds. Clearly a 
little competition will not come amiss. 
FIS has in fact liad some success with 
unit trust management, especially with 
its mining stocks, and the scheme results 
from the personal finance developments 
at J. H. Vavasseiir. Trident is newer on 
the scene, its insurance activities having 
developed slowly under the wing of the 
Shipping Industrial Group. But with its 
influx of Northern Insurance men, led by 
Mr Gordon Scott, former London manager 
of Northern (now taken over by 
Commercial Union), it has high hopes 
for the bond scheme. Intellectually it 
looks good, but competitors are certain to 
come in within weeks, and then it will 
become a question of survival of the 
cleverest. 
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Interfund 


an investment fund recog¬ 
nised by the itaiian Govern¬ 
ment, announces that its 
first seven-month period of 
business ended on Decem¬ 
ber 31st 1969 with a capital 
appreciation of 77 U.S. cents 
per share, or 


770 /. 


Interfund: 
your savings at 
workforyourfuture 

The promoters of Interfund are; IMI - Istituto Mobiliare 
Italiano; Banco di Sicilia; Monte del Paschi di Siena; 
SAIPI Finanzlaria S.p.A.; SOFIO - Society Finanzlamenti 
Idrocarburi S.p.A.; Bank Mees & Hope N.V.; Morgan' 
Grenfell & Co. Ltd.; Finnat Investments S.p.A. 

Information on Interfund is available at leading banks 
and other financial institutions, or direct from; 


ttalfinanzlaria Intamazlonale 8.p.A. 
Via Parigl, 11 • 0018S Rome - Italy 


ANGLO-ISRAEL BANK 

LlMtfEb 

Statement by the Chairman 
Sir Henry d*Avigdor-Goldsmid,Bt.,D.S.O.»M.P. 

1969 

The experience of 1969 has been one of consolidation and growth within 
the limits prescribed by local regulations; taking into account the problems 
arising from the hardening of world interest rates, shareholders may feel 
reasonably satisfied at the progress made. Expenses have increased and are 
' likely to continue to do so tn the ciirrimt year. Earnings on the other hand do 
not enjoy the same built-in growth element and their expansion will depend 
as in the past on the skill of the Bank's Management and the flexibility and 
efficiency of its administration: I am not unhappy on either of these points. 

The increase in Balance Sheet totals (from £42 Million lo £55 Million) 
does not indicate a corresponding increase in profftabflity as owing to the 
ceiling on domestic advances these increases refer in the main to a growth of 
activity in the Euro-dollar market where margins are much smaller. Risipg 
interest rates attract substantial funds to the market but the problem of 
finding safe and profitable employment for them is one with which your 
Management is in constant contact with good results. 

Business between Israel and the U.K. continues to expand but Israel like 
Switzerland has more banks thanit^ gross domestic product alone can Justify 
and the problem your Management has to meet is that of finding profitaWe 
business in the outside world. While this problem is one thbl,ail banks with 
international aspirations must face, it is accentuated for the Anglo-Israel 
Bank by the ceaseless deployment of anti-Israel propaganda financed with 
Arab funds. Israel since the six-day war stands on its own feet and lives 
through the valour of its fighting men and the determination of its people, 
yet it is daily exhibited as a country riddled by terrorist attack and on the 
verge of collapse. 1 hope that the obvious health of its financial institutions 
will serve to convince the world that this is only a reflection of the vigour 
and resolve with which the whole country is instinct, and which guarantee 
its survival. 

Not too much attention need be paid to the reduction in the deposits 
of Bank L^umi le-lsracl and fellow subsidiaries since last year. This is due to 
a variety of causes including in some measure the use of these deposits in the 
financing of exports from the U.K. to Israel. 

Israel 

1969 saw continuing economic expansion in Israel but the rate was not as 
fast as in 1968. In that year the Gross National Product rose by nearly 13 
per cent both in monetary and in real terms. It is estimated that the G.N.P. 
will show a rise of between 11 to 12 per cent, and there are already indications 
of a further slowing down in 1970. However, the rise in prices during 1969 
only amounted to about per cent, and so the overall picture of the economic 
scene in Israel remains satisfactory in that inflation is being contained. 

The Israel economy has for the first time an adverse trade balance and 
an adverse balance of payments. Gold and currency reserves are falling and 
because of the credit squeeze many banks are finding it difficult to maintain 
thdr liquidity ratios. 

The Government is expected to take strong action to deal with over 
activity ir *he economy by the introduction of measures to reduce budgetary 
expenditure by Government Departments and new taxes to restrain spending 
in the private sector. An initial step is the introduction of Import Deposits. 

There is an acute shortage of labour in Israel at the present time despite a 
rising level of immigration to 40.000 in 1969 (1968 25,000) and the 
absorption of more than 20.000 Arabs from the West Bank into the labour 
force. 

Industrialisation is rapidly changing the whole economic structure of the 
country and thus the future outlook remains promising. In 1969 industrial 
output rose by an estimated 12 per cent, investments by over 20 per cent and 
exports by 13 per cent. 

U.K./Israei trade figures available for the 10 months period ending 3151 
October 1969 show that the total of U.K. exports to Israel reached £83.1 
Million, while for the same period of 1968 they were £71,5 Million, an 
increase of 16 per cent. U.K. imports from Israel for the same period were 
£34 Million against £37.4 Million for 1968, a decrease of 9.1 per cent. 

Diamonds still account for about half of the U.K. exports, while machinery, 
electrical machinery and transport equipment account for another 24 per 
cent of the total. 

Israel defence expenditure in the current year will account for 37 per cent, 
of the budget and this is mainly responsible for the drain on the currency 
reserves. 

1 particularly welcome the changed attitude of the Board of Trade who in 
their publication ‘‘Hints to business men visiting ISRAEL” state 

**beforeyougo 

Make^uite sure that you are under no fahe impressions 
regarding the extent of the Arab boycott. Good business in 
Israel is constantly lost because of the misplaced fears of 
^Itish business men on this issue"*. 

Staff 

No report of this sort can be complete without a tribute to the devotion, 
energy and skill which all members of the Management and Staff have brought 
to the efl^ent discharw of their duties and which have contributed so much 
to Che success achieved in 1969. 
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ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS 

ANOTHER YEAR OF GROWTH AND PROGRESS 
SCRIP ISSUE AND HIGHER DIVIDEND 


English 

China 


Vanina 
Vj5^ Clays 


group 



The Sint Annua] (Funeral Merting 
of Enfflish echini'! (ilays Limited 
will be held at Hyde Park Hotel, 
Knightsbridge, London, SWi, on 
i 9 ih Manh, if» 7 o, at i 2 .;io p.m. 

The following are extrat ts from 
the statement of the Right Hciii. 
I-ord Aben onway, ('hairman of the 
Company, circulated with the 
Report and Act mints for the year 
f*ndcd 30 th September, igby. 

Another year of progress and 
growth lies behind your Company : 
for the years to come the pros¬ 
pects are undinimed. 

Success, by whatever yardstick 
it is measured, we have again 
achieved ; we have increased our 
sales in volume and in value ; we 
have earned more foreign currency 
than ever before ; our knowledge 
is deeper of the basic science and 
the practical behaviour of china 
clay and of the other minerals with 
which we are, or may be, con¬ 
cerned ; our experience of winning 
and processing minerals to highly 
exacting standards of finished pn>- 
duct continues to grow; our 
facilities, often highly sophistica¬ 
ted, to make these products are 
still more modern and extensive ; 
our programme of capital expendi¬ 
ture for this purpose has continued 
at high pressure ; and our profits 
are again greater than ever before. 

Profits, Dividend and Scrip Issue 

The Consolidated Profit for the 
year before tax was some 
£12,190,000, an increase of some 
£ 1 , 271 , 000 , or about I 2 "i over 
the previous year, and the Direc¬ 
tors recommend a Final Dividend 
of about 9 %, making, with the 
Interim Dividend already paid a 
total for the year of 15 %, com¬ 
pared‘Vith a total of i 3 ’\, for the 
previous year. Although this is a 


worthwhile increase, it is not out 
of line with the Chancellor’s 
request for dividend restraint, 
which has now superseded div'idend 
restriction. Indeed the year's 
dividend represents a return upon 
the Shareholders' Funds, increased 
year by year by profits retained, 
of only 5 . 7 ‘Vi. This is a modest 
enough return by any standards, 
is smaller tlian that shown by any 
K.G.C. dividend for the last ten 
years, other than 1968 which it 
marginally exceeds, and is much 
less than current interest rates. 

I'he Directors also recommend 
that there be capitalised out of 
reserves the sum of £ 12 , 333,247 
to provide three new fully paid 
ordinary shares for every five now 
held. To make possible such a 
scrip issue, the Authorised Capital 
of the Company will have to be 
increased. An Extraordinary 
General Meeting will be held 
immediately after the Annual 
General Meeting to consider 
resolutions fc 3 r these purposes. 

Capital Expenditure and Liquidity 

For more than fifteen years we 
have deployed capital upon the 
provision of new and better plant 
as rapidly as we could. In the year 
under review our growing engi¬ 
neering strength enabled us to 
spend on capital account over 
£ 10 , 000 , 000 , the great majority 
of it on plant and equipment, 
while the balance of capital expen¬ 
diture authorised and still to be 
paid for at the year end was over 
£ 19 , 000 , 000 . The call for substan¬ 
tial capital expenditure appears 
likely to persist as far ahead as can 
be foreseen and in addition there 
have been, and doubtless will be, 
periodical requirements of cash to 
pay, in whole or in part, for the 
acquisitions of businesses, proper¬ 


ties or minerals appropriate to 
our enterprises. The Board has 
from time to time, raised fresh 
capital by Debenture Stock issues 
and by an Ordinary Share rights 
issue, on a scale ‘siiitfiricnt, with 
retentions of profit^ to finance this 
expenditure, and to provide 
enough working capital for our 
growing business. Nevertheless, 
despite the prospect of a buoyant 
cash flow, we shall over the next 
two or three years probably need 
to make some use of bank over¬ 
draft facilities. 

Clay Division 

Demand continues to grow for 
all grades of china clay, and par¬ 
ticularly for speciality clays. The 
increase has come from practically 
every country supplied by us, and 
is mainly due to greater produc¬ 
tion of paper; even in the United 
Kingdom it was 5 % higher. Our 
market research finds no evidence 
of any slackening in the demand, 
especially for high quality coated 
paper, and this finding is borne 
out by the published expansion 
plans of, particularly, the European 
paper industry. 

The extension of our capacity 
for producing the required quanti¬ 
ties and qualities has had over¬ 
riding priority. A marked increase 
in output of china clay was 
achieved during the year and a 
number of major new installations 
for wet production, refining, drying 
and milling were commissioned. 
Even so, demand has kept ahead 
of our capacity, and many of our 
customers throughout the world 
have, to our regret, been kept 
short of supplies of our clay. Only 
in this one matter of full service 
to all who would buy from us 
have we fallen short of our aomi, 
but our shortcoming has not been 
from want of either foresight in 
recognising the trend, or effort in 
seeking the capacity to meet it. 
Our inability fully to meet world 
demand has also allowed our com¬ 
petitors to encroach upon our 
business throughout the world 
with greater freedom than we 
would have wished. The invest¬ 
ment programme upon which we 
are embarked is calculated to 


remedy this situation, and we look 
forward to the time when our 
rapacity will put us on terms with 
the demand. 

During the year we have 
changed over to the metric system 
of weights, and this has been well 
received by customers. We have 
also begun a containerised service 
to Australia: it takes oply four 
weeks, and is no more costly than 
the traditional shipments in bulk 
which were apt to auflTer from 
losses and contamination. Over¬ 
seas, some of our warehouses are 
being expanded and further stores, 
as appropriate, are being planned. 
Fittingly in this our Fiftieth Anni¬ 
versary year, we again received 
the Queen’s Award to Industry 
for our export performance in 
1968 : the winning of the Award 
reflects great credit on the team¬ 
work of the whole organisation. 

A scheme, quite essential to the 
Industry, has been prepared for the 
long term disposal of residue from 
the winning of china clay. Many 
alternatives have been considered. 
The present proposal, which will 
result in a clean flow in two rivers, 
which, for hundreds of years, have 
carried wastes from tin and clay 
mining to the sea, provides for 
a collecting point, fed by a net¬ 
work of pipelines, whence a larger 
pipeline will conv'ey the waste 
across the country and under the 
sea, to discharge it half a mile 
offshore. There is considerable 
opposition to the scheme, both 
from residents in the coastal vil¬ 
lage near where the pipe descends 
in a shaft to below sea‘ level, and 
from fishing interests. Experts 
advise that fishing is very unlikely 
to be harmed, but detailed inves¬ 
tigations of currents and the likely 
effects on sea bed life will be car¬ 
ried out before' any decifions are 
made. The cost of the scheme will 
exceed £ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

A productivity agreement, pro¬ 
viding a high guaranteed basic 
income with no overtime, was 
negotiated, with our engineer¬ 
ing workers last year and has 
proved its value. The aim was to 
give to our workers a greater sense 
of security and commitment in an 
environment in which the appKca- 
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Item of their efforts, skill and 
ingenuity would be to their ad¬ 
vantage. The same principle has 
since been embodied in similar 
ajg^reements negotiated to apply 
to other departments of the Clay 
and Transport and Services Divi¬ 
sions, and a comprehensive pre¬ 
liminary training programme for 
all categories of people involved 
has been carried out. Much benefit 
is expected to employees and to 
the Company from this innovation. 
The Clay Division has continued 
to further its overseas interests 
and activities. In Georgia, U.S.A., 
the increasing demand for our 
high gfrade coating clays has led 
to a larger output, a better profit 
and plans for an expansion of 
capacity. In India our operations 
have remained in suspense, but vire 
have new partners, Karam Ghand 
Thapar, to whom operating con¬ 
trol has been transferred, while we 
remain responsible for technical 
matters and for exports. We hope 
that production may start again 
this year. 

Of the other main operations of 
the Clay Division, the Ball Clay 
Department has installed new plant 
and acquired additional reserves, 
but although sales and profits have 
increased, the return on capital 
invested is less than we would 
wish. This had diminished the 
likely return from developing an 
improved technology. Wc have, 
however, decided to approach the 
problem afresh in the interests of 
our customers and to make better 
use of ball clay reserves, which 
are not unlimited. The Precast 
Concrete and Building Materials 
Department has had a difficult 
year in supplying an industry 
which has been subjected to further 
restraints, but evnen so has sHghtly 
increased its volume ot sale^: of 
its main products. 

Transport and Services Division 

The Group's road transport 
organisation, led by Heavy Trans¬ 
port (E.C.C.) Ltd., has covered 
more than million miles dur¬ 
ing the year and thus, in long and 
short hauls of heavy and medium 
loads, has an extensive experience. 
Its costs have been grievously 
increased by the provisions of the 
Transport Act, 1968 and by Bud¬ 
get measures. We still await the 
imposition of further regulations 
under this and related legisla¬ 
tion, which is loaded with costs 
and restraints designed mainly to 
protect the railways from competi¬ 
tion. 

Compliance with the Ministry 
of Transport's provisions has cost 
haulage businesses throughout the 
country valuable vehicle-days and 
man-hours. As businesses cannot 





be healthy without profits and a# 
every incentive to maximum effi-. 
ciency has long existed these mea¬ 
sures must result in increases in 
haulage rates which will reduce 
the competitiveness of exports and 
raise the cost of living. This was 
accurately predicted by the Indus¬ 
try's experts during the passage 
of the Bill through Parliament, 
but was denied by those who 
claimed to know better. In the 
field of shipping, the higher rate 
of exports achieved during the 
year has made greater demands on 
the ports of Par and Fowey, botli 
of which have contended efficiently 
with the increased load. Ic appears 
that the National Dock Labour 
Board will almost certainly be 
preserved, possiibly under a differ¬ 
ent guise, in the Ports Reorganisa¬ 
tion Scheme, which is expected to 
be laid before Parliament this year. 
If so, this would perpetuate the 
absurd system whereby a docker 
has, in effect, two employers, the 
l(}cal Dock Labour Board and the 
licensed employer. The latter, in 
our case, is E.C.C. Ports Ltd. 
which controls only single- 
employer and single-commodity 
ports. To thc‘se the dual system 
is wholly irrelevant. We hope that 
the Government will realise this 
and will make special provision 
in its regulations whereby the 
dock labour in such ports will be 
transferred from employment by 
the National Dock Labour Board 
to employment by the port 
authority. 

Quarriei and Civtl Engineering 
Division 

The uncertainty of demand 
noted in each of the last two years 
has persisted. In the circumstances, 
the improvement in profit over 
that of the previous year was a 
fine performance, even allowing 
for the comparison being made 
more favourable by reason of 
charging to the earlier year a pro¬ 
vision, which in the event proved 
more than enough, against likely 
losses on the difficult contract at 
Gaen’s Quarry referred to last 
year, and the consequent release 
of the balance to the year under 
review, and in the Channel Islands. 

Associated Asphalt Co. Ltd. has 
now absoibed the whole of the 
road surfacing activities of the 
Quarries Division. 

Ronez Ltd. has experienced a 
steady demand and has increased 
the scale of its operations and 
mineral reserves by the acquisition 
of the principal assets of William 
Griffiths Ltd. and A. & F. Manuelle 
Ltd. 

Apparently money for increases 
in road maintenance and house 
building will not be forthcoming 


in 1970 * By Et'd large the quarry¬ 
ing industry has enjoyed little 
advance in prices for many ^yeaia, 
while costs of all k^di, .ipeKiding 
Of course transport, |)av«. risen and 
are likely to rise further. Attempts 
to rover these cost increases by 
larger turnovers have led to price 
cutting and to increases in capa¬ 
city : against a background of 
weak demand over a long period, 
this has brought the industry to 
a depressed condition. If it is to 
service its capital and either set 
aside funds or attract new capital 
to modernise its equipment and 
processes, a price advance is 
essential. 

In the road construction and 
civil engineering field Sydney 
Green & Sons (Contractors) Ltd. 
has .suffered from a general short¬ 
age of work, and has suffered from 
the burden of increased S.E.l’., a 
tax which in the road construction 
and civil engineering industry, and 
indeed in the building industry, 
most unfairly, is not recoverable. 
Despite all these problems, Sydney 
Green finished the year with a 
substantial increase in the forward 
order book, which includes a con¬ 
tract for a section of the M .5 in 
partnership with Co.stain (Civil 
Engineering) Ltd. 

Building Dtvioion 

During the past year, builders 
of houses have found conditions 
more difficult than for many years, 
and the further slowing down of 
the housing programme both in 
the private sector, which has suf¬ 
fered from the. rapidly rising cost 
of land and from high interest 
rates required for mortgages, and 
in the public sectoi will accentu¬ 
ate this trend. Even so, the Build¬ 
ing Division, led by Sellerk 
Nicholls Williams (E.C.C.) Ltd., 
achieved results very similar to 
those of the previous year on a 
sHghtly smaller turnover, and im¬ 
proved its return upon capital 
employed. 

In all aspects of our building 
operations, rises in costs show no 
signs of abating, amd margins of 
profit are becoming still narrower. 
However, we are exploring a num¬ 
ber of diversified activities, akin to 
building, so as to take advantage 
of the skilled and efficient team 
that we have built up. 

Hie Company and the 
Countryside 

There have been reports in the 
Press and on television critical of 
the impact of the Company's 
plans and activities upon the 
countryside. No one can mine 
minerals without excavations, 
which cannot enhance, and can 
hardly fail to detract frexn the 


beauty ^ of field, woodland and 
moorland. We are conscious of this 
and ^we (tip pfUr best in mitigation. 
We lilaiit and carry out land- 
tcwmg^p|af^ whenever they can 
help, e^n though we may not bir 

, As a nation we arc heavily de¬ 
pendent on mineral imports, and 
we have few that we can expovt. 
Are we to increase our economic 
burdens by refraining from work¬ 
ing such minerals as stone, sand 
and gravel for our roads and our 
concrete, and instead import these 
heavy goods at prohibitive prices ? 
And are we equally to increase 
those burdens by refraining from 
winning, processing and exporting 
such essential minerals as china 
clay and ball<clay ? Common sense 
must prevail. Minerals must con¬ 
tinue to be worked in Britain, and 
reasonable steps must be taken 
to mitigate the effect of such 
working. The Company's aim will 
continue to be the pursuit of its 
mining and quarrying operations 
with the minimum practicable de¬ 
gree of offence to the community 
and disturbance to the landscape, 
and with appropriate measures of 
land restoration. 


Mr George Hillyar 

George Hillyar died last July. 
He was regarded with much affec¬ 
tion and respect by his colleagues, 
and was a friend of many share¬ 
holders and customers. He had 
been a director of the Company 
for 21 years, and until his retire¬ 
ment from executive duties was 
Sales Director of E.C.L.P. We 
shall greatly miss his wisdom and 
experience, and his knowledge of 
the Company's business. 

The Company’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary 

I'his year marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of the incorporation 
of the Company. We are naturally 
proud of our progress, but it is 
the future that concerns us moet. 
The potentialities of the Gro^p 
are enormous. Their fulfilment de¬ 
pends almost entirely on people, 
on their skill and judgment, their 
experience and enterprise. There 
is much talent in our ranks and 
we take steps consciously to 
develop, guide and train it. Our 
object is to improve our perform¬ 
ance in every aspect of our busi¬ 
nesses. We have no qualms about 
the future. 

For the excellent results, both 
of this latest year and of earlier 
years, for the present happy state 
of our enterprise, and for the fine 
prospects for the future, my col¬ 
leagues and I thank every person 
employed by the Company. 
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GOMPAKY BTATEWENTS 


THE EOONOIMT eebruaev ai, igTo 


The ) 

BirtnGnup I 

Unitel 



formerly Montague Burton Limited 

Mr* Lionel Jacobson, 
the Chairman, reports- 



Group Profits before tax increased by 
11 ‘6^ to £7,290,000 in the year ended 
31st August. 1969. 

Group Sales up 4% to £68,309,000. 

^ Men's Tailoring Sales up by only 
but Profits up by 6*5%. 

French Company Sales up 17% but' 
profits curtailed by finance and 
devaluation charges. 

Fashion Retailing Sales increased 
by 14%. Peter Robinson fast becoming a 
fashion leader. 

iV Burton-by-Post makes progress but 
slowly. 

Mr. S. Jacobson relinquishes post of 
Managing Director but remains on the 
Board. Record Turnover and Profit 
Figures a measure of his success. 


Group Board strengthened by 
appointment of Mr. L. 0. Rice as 
Managing Director, Mr. P. Gorb as 
Commercial Director, Mr. J. F. Power as 
Financial Controller. 

Holding Company changed its name 
on 3rd November, 1969. 

Group re-organised into Divisions. 

A strong management team, rich 
property assets and undergeared 
capital structure provide base for 
National and International growth. 


Copies oftbo Report end Accounts nveilable 
from the Registrar. The Burton Group Ltd.. 
Hudson Rood Mills. Leads. LS97DN 




Lindustries 

Limited IS 

Nlghliglits from tlio Stotomont of tho Cholrmoii, Mr. 
W. e. Luko, ond from tho 1M8 Aooounto. 

■ Group profits have risen, although as a result of the acquisi** 
tion in July 1968 of the Warne company (Rubber division) 
they have to service a larger equity shareholding. 

■ The turnover of die Engineering division increased by 
£1,700,000 but margins were reduced and its profit rose only 
by £40,000. 

HTha profits in the Rubber division were adversely affected by 
the closure of a loss-making subsidiary and by increased 
depreciation charges. Furthermore, the unexpectedly steep 
rise in the price of raw rubber came at a time when competi¬ 
tion in the field of certain rubber products increased in 
severity. 

■ The Textile division, despite erratic conditions in the trade, 
achieved an overall increase of 23% in profit. It is the intention 
to develop a sizeable expansion in our textile activities over 
the next two years by the erection of a new factory in the 
Republic of Ireland, which should in time add noticeably to 
the division's profits. 

■ The decline in profits of the Overseas division was entirely 
due to the absence of any profit from Delanair, the Texas 
subsidiary, which had run into serious difficulties and was 
sold in September 1969. This means that the profits of the 
division will be less significant in future years. 

■ Unless general trading conditions become more favourable, 
any change in profits in the current year is expected to be only 
marginal. Profits should resume their advance in future years 
when new plant, installed mostly in the Engineering division 
—at considerable capital cost—goes into full production. 


Sales 

1969 

£ 

31,477,383 

*1968 

£ 

27,171,643 

Earnings 

Trading profit (incl. interest) 

2,849,794 

2,663.916 

Profit after tax attributable to 
Lindustries Ltd. 

1,391,501 

1,364.406 

Earned for ordinary shares 

1,270,601 

1,243.406 

Retained in the business 

309,007 

416,187 

Ordinary dividends 

860,703 

776,066 

Assats 

Fixed assets and trade 
investments 

10,035,575 

9.661,862 

Net current assets 

9,391,494 

9.639,601 

Net tangible assets 

18,987,721 

18,923.726 

Nat tangible assets attributable 
to ordinary share capital 

13,766,731 

13,693,626 

Net asset value per 5/- 
ordinary share 

15/2d. 

16hd, 

Olvlalonni trading profits 

Engineering 

1,481,210 

1,442,799 

Rubber 

450,597 

129,899 

Textile 

583,387 

473J816 

Overseas 

370,470 

470,149 

interest 

64,130 

147063 


£2,849,794 

£2,663,916 


* Includes Rubber division from 23 July 1968 only. 

The total dividend for the year proposed on the Ordinary 
Shares is 19% (1968: 18.63%). A.G.M.: 12 March 1970. 
Dividends 20 March—Ordinary final 13%. Preferred 
Ordinary final 3%. 

Report from Secretory, 100 Brompton Rood, London, SW3. 
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ELECTRO-HYDRAULICS 

LIMITED 

SIR ALFRED OWEN REVIEWS 
ACTIVITIES AND PROSPECTS 

The 32nd annual general meeting of £lectro*Hydraulics 
Limited will be held on March ii, 1970, in London. 
The following is an extract from the circulated state¬ 
ment of the Chairman, Sir Alfred Owen, C.B.E. : 

Profits and Dividends: The trading profit of the group 
for the 52 weeks ended 26th Septei^er, 1969, amounted 
to £212,271 compared with £390,949 for the previous 
period. The drop in profit was due mainly to the sudden 
Handley Page Jetstream setback, increased competition 
on aircraft business and on the export of materials hand¬ 
ling equipment, and the continued pressure of increased 
costs. 

A special provision of £161,824 has been made in 
the Accounts in respect of the amount due from Handley 
Page Ltd., leaving a balance before taxation of £80,808. 
Due to the effect of the Jetstream setback and the 
necessity to conserve the Company's resources, the 
Directors have considered it advisable not to recommend 
a final dividend for the year under review. Accordingly 
the total payable for the year will be 2 ^% as compared 
with 11^% for the previous year. 

Aircraft: The outlook for the aircraft industry in general, 
both in the United Kingdom and in the United States 
still does not inspire much confidence. Accordingly the 
Directors took steps to make an immediate retrenchment 
in the Company’s Aircraft Research, Design and Develop¬ 
ment Division, and the long-term plans for this part of 
the Company’s business are currently under complete 
re-evaluation. 

Mateiiafls Handling Equipment—Home : Turnover 
increased during the year under review as was to be 
expected when operating in a growth industry and the 
order book position is still most satisfactory. Difficulties 
regarding component supplies, which are not uncommon 
in any business associated with the automotive industry, 
have however been magnified in an expanding market, 
particularly in relation to new products and these difficul¬ 
ties have been the limiting factors to a greater increase 
in output during 1968/69. 

Export; The export turnover for 1968/69 was over 30% 
more than the previous financial year and at present 
the order book is up in the same proportion as compared 
with this time last year. Sales in the United States of 
America are making steady progress. There is no greater 
market to develop and this is taking priority in our 
present export activities. 

The Outlook : The aircraft outlook is unpredictable in 
both the United Kingdom and the United States. Margins 
are likely to be substantially reduced and the Company’s 
medium and long-term aircraft activities arc currently 
the subject of a major reappraisal. 

The materials handling side is now the backbone of 
our business. Supplies continue to be the limiting factor 
to increased output. The Directors are taking steps to 
reoi^ganise and strengthen this part of the Company’s 
operations. 




PACIFIC SEABOARD 
FUND N.V. 

Summary of Fund Manager’s Report 
! covering the first accounting period to December 31st« 1969 

Of the markets in the Pacific area, the Japanese market 
has provided the best performance during the period under 
review and the Fund has taken advantage of this by invest¬ 
ing more than was originally envisaged in that market. 
However, it remains the policy of the Board to establish a 
diversified growth portfolio covering the entire Pacific area. 

In the coming year, the Manager intends to exercise a 
flexible approach to the deployment of the Fund’s assets, 
ensuring that the Fund obtains maximum advantage from 
its ability to invest in the fastest growing stock markets in 
the Pacific area. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from the Fuhd 
Manager: 


Intimis Management Company N.V. 

Fuikstraat fi.Willemstad. Curacao. Netherlands Antilles 

or from the paying agents: 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
6 Lombard Street, London, EC2 
Brockenheimer Landstrasse 51-53 Frankfurt (Main) 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons 

Rothschild House, Whitgift Centre, Croydon, CR9 3PX 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
3 rue d’Antin Paris 2e 
31 rue des Colonies Brussels 

Pierson, Heldring ii Pierson 
Herengracht 206-214 Amsterdam 

M, M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz A Co. 

75 Ferdinandstrasse 2(X)0 Hamburg 1^ 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
pour le Grand Ouch6 de Luxembourg 
I Place de la Gare Luxembourg 
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^IjOOOjOOO 

ifilranfit 

INDUSTRIES. INC. 


6‘’o Conv, Sub. Notes, due December ist 1974. 


Pursuiint to agreements arranged through the undersigned, 
the above Issue has been sold to Institutional investors. 


Slater, Walker Limited, Creative Investment Capital Inc., 

Leith' House, 47 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 1900 Avenue of the Stars, Los Angeles, California, U.S. A* 

Guinness Mahon & Co. Limited, 

3 Graccchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 



THE 

CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 


MAISON 

MOET & CHANDON 
FOUNDED 1743 


PROFITS 

Group profits for 1969 were £2,753,000 after tax and 
minority interests but before exceptional charges. 

Charterhouse Industrial Holdings contributed 
£1,455,000 (including £130,000 from acquisitions), 
which was slightly below forecast. The £914,000 from 
the financial subsidiaries was a record, as was the 
£316,000 from insurance broking The merchant banking 
contribution fell to £222,000 due to losses on securities, 
although banking earnings were well-maintained. 
Canadian profits were high, although down on the 
preceding years. 

DIVIDENDS 

A final ordinary dividend of 10'A per cent is 
recommended, making 16!4 p6r cent, the same as for 
1968. 


STRUCTURE 

Charterhouse Credit Company, the hire-purchase sub¬ 
sidiary, was sold for £822,000. Acquisitions by Charter- 
house Industrial Holdings amounted to £2,712,000. 
Charterhouse Industrial Development Company made 
new investments of £2,682,000. Charterhouse Japhet 
and Thomasson increased its issued and paid-up capital 
to £2,000,000. During the year, it was instrumental 
in forming, and made investments in, Atlantic Inter¬ 
national Bank Limited of London and Etablissement 
Financier de Placements SA of Geneva. 

PROSPECTS 

Profits from industrial subsidiaries are expected to show 
a useful increase. Financial and banking profits are 
likely to be slightly lower and insurance broking profits 
should be little changed. 

Group profits for 1970 are expected to be much the 
same as for 1969. 


' From the Directors Report 

Copies of the Report and Accounts are obtainable from 

The Secretary. The Charterhouse Group Limited, 1 Paternoster Row, St. Pauls, London, E.C.4. 


The turnover after tax for 
the year 1969 has risen to 
F143,220,312.5 3, a rise of 
*3-5% on the previous year. 

The profit and loss account 
will show a comparable 
advance. 

The holders of debentures 
issued in 1966 are reminded 
that they have until 31st 
March (inclusive) to, firstly, 
convert their debentures into 
ordinary shares, and, secondly, 
to subscribe to the capital 
increase allocated to debenture 
holders who have decided to 
convert. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


UnlverBity of Belfast 

Chair of So(M Anthropology 

The Senate of The Queen’• Unlver- 
•Ity of Belfaat luvnes appUontlonR 
fur the new Chtilr or Social 
Anthropolocy and Headship of the 
Department from October 1, 19’iO. 
The Mlary is £4,4S0 plus contribu¬ 
tory pension rights under the 
F86U. Applications should be 
received by April 4. 1970. Further 
Information may be obtained from 
The Secretary. The Queen's Uni¬ 
versity of Belfast, Belfast. BT7 
INN, Northern Ireland 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5, & 92 to 99 


British Tourist 
Authority 

require a Research Officer to join 
their Research Department. The 
Authority exists to promote over¬ 
seas visitor traffic to Britain and 
encourage British holiday taking 
within Britain, research of all 
forma plays 11 very Importanl rule 
in support of these objectives 

Applicants should be graduates 
with around two years' experinice 
in market research and must have 
the ability to work without close 
supervision on u variety of pro¬ 
jects involving considerable con¬ 
tacts outside the Aiithorltv Salary 
according to age and experience up 
to £2.009 p.a. 

Applicants should write to Estab¬ 
lishment Officer, British TViurlst 
Authority. 64 8t James's Street, 
London. SWl not later than March 
4. 1970. 


Confederation of 
British Industry 

The Economic Directorate requires 
a junior economist to Join a team 
engaged in the study of eoonoibtc> 
poilcies affecUng the interests of 
Industry. The main qualifications 
required are strong academic ability 
in economics and an aptitude for 
writing clearly and working hard 
The vacancy will probably be fllled 
by a recent graduate alth a First 
nr Second Class Honours degree. 
Commencing salary according to 
qu.'ilincatiniis. with good prospects 
of advancement Apply, with cur¬ 
riculum vlLue, to the Assistant 
Economic Director. CBI, 21 TothlJl 
Street. London. sWl. 


University of York 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS 


Lectureships in Politics 


Applications are Invited for two 
lectureships In the Department of 
PoUtlca from October 1, 1970 

Candidates may be qualified In any 
area of Politics “ Politics" at 
York is understood to embrace the 
usual range of studies In Iheorv, 
institutions, and processes, extend¬ 
ing however to activities In social 
groups other than the Oovern- 
menial. Applications for one of the 
posts will be especially welcomed 
from cundldates adth an Interest In 
the comparative study of polltlcK 
in Europe and/or in modern 
European political thought 

Salary on the scale ri,240-£2.850, 
with FS8U 

Six copies of applications, naming 
three referees, should be sent bv 
Saturday, March 14th to the 
RMlstrar, University of York. 
YOl SDO, from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained. Please 
quote reference number 13/3017 


ECONOMISTS 

WORK WITH 
BRITAIN’S RSHING 
INDUSTRY 

The Fishery Economics Research Unit of the White Fish 
Authority, which has an international reputation for its work, 
is being expanded and has vacancies for Economists 
(£1,997-l2,630) and Assistant Economists (£1,529-£2.015). 
Opportunities exist for promotion above these grades. There 
are interesting and stimulating jobs dealing with cost/benefit 
studies, demand analysis, market research, merchandising 
research and short- and long-term forecasting. The Authority's 
economists meet frequently with executives in the industry, 
with consultants and with university staff and work on joint 
projects with the Operational Research and Marketing Depart¬ 
ments of the Authority. 

Applicants should have a first or good second dess honours 
degree in economics or a closely related subject while a quali¬ 
fication in statistics or a knowledge of econometrics would 
be particularly appropriate. Applicants for the senior posts 
should be able to give proof of their ability to apply economic 
and statistical techniques to situations and be able to lead a 
small team. Applicants for the junior posts should have had 
some experience in postgraduate work, in industry or in 
public service. 

If you are interested in joining an organisation where the 
application of economic techniques to current problems has 
a high priority, please write for an application form to the 
Secretary/Solicitor, tMIte Fish Authority, 2-3 Cursitor Street, 
London, E.CA Telephone 01-242 9441. Alternatively, if you 
would like to discuss possibilities informally, please tele¬ 
phone David Inaull at diis number. 


University of Sussex 

Research Fellow or Junior 
Research Fellow in Fconomics 

to partldpaM in a ftudy on the 
predletloh of eonaumer demand by 
mtenbona and attitudes surveys 
Candidates ihould either pussess 
poalgraduate qualifications in 
Economlci or luve expeilence Ln 
indiiatry and an intereat in the 
oroblems of consumer behaviour 
The appointment will date from 
April 1. 1070, or as soon as 

possible thereafter, for a period 
uf 18 months in the first liistanee 

Salary, according to age, quah- 
ficatlont and experience, within the 
ranges. Research Fellow £1.240 x 
£115-m.Blfi per annum: Junior 
Research Fellow £1.125 x £115- 
£1.470 per annum fSSU benefits 
aill be payable In both oaaes. 


Social Studies (SstHbllahment). 
Univerally of Sussex, Arts Building, 
Falmct, Brighton BNl 9qN, and 
Completed forms should be returned 
t<i him In' February 27, 1970 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 

department of politics 

Lectureahfp 

H«ad ot Department : Professor 
Richard Rolh^ BA DPtill. 


Application^ are invited from suit- 
aMy qualifted candld&tea for the 
above post. 

Candidates sliould have special 
competence In the field of Compara¬ 
tive Polttlo* of Western Nations. 

Salary scale - il,240-i‘2.8b0 per 

annum plus FSSU. 

Application forms and furtlher 
particulars (quoting 0/70> can be 
obtained from the Kerdstrar, Unlver- 
sMy of Strathclyde, Qrorga Htroet, 
OlasKow, Cl, with whom completed 
Bpi>Ucationa should be lodged by 
March 6. 1970. 


BERMUDA 

VACANCIES 


The following vaeancies m statistics exist m the Ptnanee Department of 
Bermuda •Government. The 20 poets are under the general direction of the 
Chief Statiistic-ien. 

1. Mathematical Statistician—Salary range C3,480 to £4,880. 

Duties ■ The Methematicel Statistician will be responsible for the design, 
uparation and control survey,*! ; for the initiation of statistical research ot a 
technical nature, for giving technical advice to Governrneni dapatiments 
and for testing the results of sample surveys for statisical reliability 

Education A B Sc: degree from en approved university with speciaheation 
in Statistics is required. Candidates with specialisation In Pure Mathe¬ 
matics will be accepted provided they can give evidence of a thorough 
understanding of sampling techniques Applicants potaessmg experience 
in computer prograrnm'ing in addition to the above raquirementa, will be 
given priority 

Expenonee Two years' experience on sample surveys would be 
required. However, one year of such experience would be acceptable 
providing that the applicant has a good theoretical background in 
Statistics. 

2. Economic Statistician—Salary range £3,480 to £4,880 

Dutias ■ The Economic Statistician will be responsible ior the compilation 
and analysis of general economic statistics, such as National Accounts, 
Balance of payments and Prices, for the initiation of re.Hearch relating to 
problems of interpretation or analysis , for preparing reports on general 
econom>ic phenomena : and for the supervision of a small staff. 

Education A Master's degree or equivalent in Economics from an approved 
University la required In addition, the successful applicant shouki have 
completed the university intermediate level of statistics Appiicante poetess- v 
ing experience in computer programming m addition to the above require¬ 
ments will be given priority 

Experience . No experience it required providing that' the ■ epqlicent 
meets the minimum educational requirements stated above However, a 
B A. with specieliaation in Economics will be acceptable, if the applicant 
hae had at least three years' expenance aa a practieing Statietician. 

These posts will provide successful applicants with the exoiting expoNence 
of doing original work in a tourist abonomy 

These posts ere non-astablishad with a salary range of £3.4B0-£4.B8O and 
are offered on contract for a period of three years in the firet instance. 

A settiemenit allowance is payable at the rate of £200 for married men 
with children, 1*150 for married men without children and £100 for 
single officers. 

Pasaagea are provided for the Officer and if married, for hie wife and 
chilfirtn, if any, under the age of 18 years up to the total cost of four 
adult economy air fares (aqual to the ooet of acenemy air faraa from 
London to Bermuda) 

leave la ewmed at the rate of 15 working days • year excluding Sundays 
and PubHc KoMays. 

AppHcetions, together with the names of two rafaraes should be fomvarded ' 
to the Secretary, Public Service Comntiaeion, Post Office Building, . 
Jdaniiiton, Bermuda, by Air Mail to arrive not later then March 13, 1970. : 
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Government Statisticians 

play a vital part 
in high-level decision making 


Within the Central Statistical Office and the 
statistical departments of Ministries there 
are’ many varied opportunities for Statis¬ 
ticians. 

They work in four main fields of interest: 
economic statistics; social statistics: 
mathematical statistics; and com¬ 
puter operations. Scope within each 
category is enormous and exciting. In 
determining -underlying trends, they are 
involved in problems of national importance, 
and they provide key data and forecasts 
on which major policy decisions are made, 
not only by the Government, but also by the 
business community and other non-govern¬ 
ment organisations. 

There are openings for men and women for 
career or short-term appointments. They 
should have an honours degree in statistics, 
mathematics, or economics, or a post¬ 
graduate degree or diploma in statistics, or 


a similar qualification: be 28 or over 
(exceptionally well qualified candidates of 
26 and 27 considered); and have several 
years' experience of statistical work. Most 
of the posts are in London, but at least one is 
in Edinburgh. 

Starting salaries (Inner London) could be 
above the minimum of the scale £2724 to 
£3721. There are promotion prospects to 
Chief Statistician (£4170 to £5325) and 
above. 

Fuller details of the work of statisticians in 
Government service, together with a list of 
current vacancies, wilt be sent to all those 
interested in these appointments: they 
should write to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, 23 Sevile Row, London W1X 
2AA, or telephone 01-734 6010 ext. 229 
(after 5.30 p.m. 01-734 6464 "Ansafone" 
service), quoting 619/S. 

Closing date 17th March 1970. 


CRANE 


Around £2.500 


Financial 

Analyst 

The Company is the U.K. Subsidiary of a world-wide 

Engineering Group manufacturing fluid control, water conditionmg 
and heating products. 

The Jab forms one of a team of specialists providing 
aarvicat to top managamant in the following areas: 

Profit Planning Development 
Appraisal of Major Capital Projects 
Short-term and Long-term Forecasting 
Capital expenditure Control 

The Value of thaaa services is well recognised and the 
career opportunities for those who make a really effective contribu¬ 
tion to this work are considerable, as are the financial rewards. 

The man or wuaman most likely to meet the 

challenge will be under 30, ambitious, and will either be an 
Economics or Business Studies graduate with industrial axpariance 
that ha or she can readily apply to this work, or a qualified account¬ 
ant now in industry and keen to develop his or her career into 
financial analysis. 

We thfnh flic fcflOtU who wa want. If you 
think it could be you, telephone 01 -353 6511 Extn. 291 (reverse the 
chargee If you like) and tell us. If you prefer to write, letters should 
be sent to: P. M. S. Kibbey. Personnel Manager, Crane Limited, 
18 Red Lion Court Fleet St.. London, E.C.4. 



Aviation 
Economics 
or Planning 

Applications are invited from 
suitable graduates for the post of 
lecturer in aviation economics or 
planning in the department of 
Transport Technology or as a 
joint appointment with another 
appropriate department. 

The successful candidate will be 
required to develop undergraduate 
and postgraduate lectures on air 
transport economics and systems 
with particular reference to the 
airline/airport/aircraft manufac¬ 
turer interface. The preferred 
research area is in the field of air¬ 
port planning as a total system. 

The' appointment is essentially 
of an interdisciplinary nature so 
that all cahdidates with a relevant 
banc discipline will be considered. 

Salary in scale £i, 240 -£ 2 , 8 f>o 
with FSSU benefits. 

Further details from the Assis¬ 
tant Registrar. Ref. 70/$. 

Loughborough Leicestershire, 


La Trobe University 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 

lecturer!Senior Lecturer 
in Politics 

ApplioatioiM ar« invited from con- 
dldates ■peelolUlnf in any field 
other than InternaUonol Relatione. 
A ciitioal Intereat In the metlud- 
olocy of the Social Seienoee, while 
not eaaentlal. would be a eonsider- 
able advantace- 

SALARY: $Afi,400-OA8.760 

Further InrormaUon and appU- 
eaUou forme are available from the 
Regietrar, La Trobe Unlvertlty, 
Bundoora, Victoria. 3083. Auetralla 
or the Secretary-Oeneral. Aaeoda- 
tion of Oommonwealth UnlveraltleN 
(A^|)ta), 36 Gordon Square, London. 

Cloelnc date; March 9, 1970. 


University of Glasgow 

Latin-American Studies 


MPhil in Latin-Amerioan Studies. 
Appllcatlone for admlielon to the 
course leading to the Degree of 
MPhll In Lalln-American Studies 
are invited from Arts graduates 
with good Honours degrees who are 
intereated in pursuing area studies 
In this field. This is a two-year 
Course Combining study In three, 
with research In one, of Uie follow¬ 
ing subjects: literature, History, 
O^rapny, Economics, Politics. 
Sociology. A reading knowledge of 
Spanish and/or Portuguese is 
required. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Pour Iw'o-year graduate scholar¬ 
ships of £530 per annum (plus fees) 
" ■ for the MPhll These 


ships of £530 per annum (plus fees) 
are offered for the MPhll These 
are not restricted to candidates 
not eligible for State awards. For 
further particulars regarding ad¬ 
mission and scholarships apply to 
the Director of the Institute of 
1 .atin-American Studies, Modern 
Languages Building, not later than 
May 30, 1070. 

APPOINTMENTS 

AppUeatlona are Invited from 
graduates with good Honours 
degrees and relevant research nr 
other experience for a Research 
Fellowship commencing October. 
1970, ill any of the above six fields. 
Candidates need not have worked 
previously in LaUn-American 
Studies. The Fellow, who must 
have or acquire a competent know¬ 
ledge of Spanish and/or Portuguese, 
will pursue an approved programme 
of research and assist in the 
anademlc work of the Institute 
Appointment may be on either a 
Junior or 8 senior level (salary 
ranges £1.240-El,470 and £1,885- 
El.930). and will be for two years 
with possibility for renewal for a 
third. ^BSU. 

Applioatiqps are Invited tor a 
Reeeiirch Fellowship In PoUtics, 
with special saference to the 
RepubUCB of Central America. This 
Is a tliree-year appointment, sup¬ 
ported by the 8BRC. for. work In 
Central America In collaboration 
with the Department of PoUtlce 
(Professor W J. M. Mackenale) 
and the Department of Interna¬ 
tional Economic Studies (Professor 
A. Nove). The poet is open to 
Bodologlate and social anthropolo¬ 
gists Interested in pohUcs at the 
local level, as well as to graduates 
in Mlitlcs. Previous sxperienos of 
field research le eseentlal: a rele¬ 
vant linguistic qualification le not 
essential, but must be acquired 
quickly- The post may be filled at 
tn appropriate point on the s^als 
for Lecturers: £L508-£2,050. FSBU 

Appheatlone arc invited for a 
Lectureship In Economies with 
^elal reference to Latin America. 
The appointee will be sasoclaled 
with the Department of Interns- 
ttonal Economic Studies as well as 
with the Institute. The salary 
scale la £l,S85-£7,850 per annum. 
FSau. InltlBl salary be f&sd 
acoordlng to experlsnce and quall- 
flestions. 

Applications for the above posts 
(eight eoplee) should be lodged 
nc^ later than April 11. 1070, with 

pwicuiflifi nfty M ^owuiiRQ. in 
reply plsBSS quote Ref No. 6003-U. 

nOBT. T. HUTOBI80N. 
Beorstary of the Uolvenlty Court. 
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Ba0i University of 
Tachnology 

aaSw^^wJSi******* 

A vacancy haa arlaen fo r. an 
A4HISTANT RB8BARCH OPPiCBR 
lA the School of HumanlUfla and 
Si^al Sclencee 

A decree In the Social Sclencee 
or atooiMmlce is eaaezitlal Some 
qMlIflcattons and experience in 
MMUtloal and computer work are 
required 

Starunf salarv will be in the 
ranee £83IUC1,3N aopordlxig to ace, 
experience and quallfleatlons 

Further details and application 
Redstrar (B), TOe 
Unwnity, Claverton Down, Bath, 
M lAYj Quottne referenoe 70/13 
oSoBinc (Mb March 16, 1670 


ASSISTANT to director of the Buropean 
Movement to ormnlae eonlerencee 
throuitaout the Tlnlted Kingdom and 
osalBt In running voluntary bodies from 
our head office at 76 Chandos Bouse, 
BucklSgham Gate, London. 8Wl Ability 
to initiate proiocta required Ac^nlstraUve, 
pollUeal and Journallatle experl^oe an 
advantage Suarjr In region of £L,i0o to 
12,000 to be negotiated A^ly with full 
detalia of experience and names of 
refereeo 


The University of 
Manchester 

IHrector of Pollution 
ReBearch 

The University has been asked to 
advise SRC and SSRC on certain 


Apply Personnel Office, American 
Orosvenor Square, Londpn 






ir» > tTl. liia! ririB t fa •! 









vsg 


VERENIQDE BEDRIJVEN BREDERO NV 


Verenigde Bedrijven Bredero N.V. is an inte¬ 
grated group covering the whoie fieids of urban 
pianning, real estate development, construct¬ 
ion, production of building materials, finance 
and exploitation of project. 

Group management and most affiliates are In 
Hoiiand, but the group is actively engaged 
directiy or through participations in the Com¬ 
mon Market and elsewhere abroad. 

As the present automation manager will in the 
near future return to the group’s Australian 
affiliated company, a successor Is being sought 
in the position of 

managing director 

Of the wholly owned subsidiary Nordlned N.V. 
He should be of academic level, have automat¬ 
ion experience and possess the necessary 
contactual qualities. 

Nordined plans automation studies for the var¬ 
ious branches of the group in close cooperation 
with the user departments. 

The Nordined managing director acts as a 
member of the group steering committee and 
is directly responsible to one of the group 
managing directors, but has the support of the 
whole group management. 

The managing director of Nordined will have 
the necessary authority and responsibility to 
manage his own company, set afoot consult¬ 
ancy activities in line with group policy, and 
externally keep himself abreast of develop¬ 
ments elsewhere. 

Although English Is spoken throughout the 
group, the successful candidate is expected to 
follow an audiovisual language course and use 
his best endeavour to gain a working know¬ 
ledge of Dutch in a reasonable period. 

Every assistance with location of family in 
pleasant suburban area will be given. 

Salary £5.000 min. plus bonus. Company ear 
provided. 

Moving expenses paid. 

Applicants will be interviewed in London. 

Write full particulars to Mr. T. van Dongen, 
personnel-manager of 
Verenigde Bedrijven Bredero N.V., 


BlEIIWE QRACHT 6 UTRECHT HOLLAND 
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Chief Statistician 

is required by a large national Trade Association to 
head the Statistical Department, whose scope and 
range of activities arc being widened to meet the 
growing rcq\iircmcnt for new statistical services, both 
for policy formulation and for its nicinbcrs, the public 
and the government. 

• MANAGEMENT cxpcHcnco ill the Statistical department 
of a large organisation - at least at deputy level — 
is required. A good academic background, with 
statistics as a special subject, is preferred. Ability 
to interpret creatively statistical data for policy 
formulation is an important attribute. 

• AGE preferably in the 40’s. Salary will be attractive 
to the man currently earning about /]4iOOO- 

Write in complete confidence to G. W. Elms as 
adviser to the Association. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 



INFORMATIOII OFFICER 

(PUBLICITY) 

W« need an information Officer at our Headquartera in 
London. The aucceaafui candidate will be one of a amall 
team concerned with the production of publicity material 
(leifiarta, exhibitiona, TV fillera, films etc) and with the 
orBanisetion of local and national campaigns (using free and 
paid media) particularly in connection with the Department's 
interests in employment vocational training and services of 
diaiftiled. A certain amount of travelling is involved. 

Journalistic experience on a local newspaper would be 
useful together with a knowledge of type and printing 
processes. 

the appointment wfii be temporary with an opportunity for 
eattfblishment later. Salary scale £1,952 to £2,3^. Entry will 
riotimally be at the minimum of the scale but a higher 
stilting salary may be authoriaed for a candidate with 
qualifications or experience considered to be of special 
Value and above the normal entry requiremente. Annuel 
.leeve allowance 4 weeks 2 days plus the usual public 
floUdays. 

Application forms from Mr H. Pogeon Eat 03 Department 
^ Employment and Productivity 12 St James's Square SW1. 
Closing date for applications March 7,1970. 


UonomUsUl 

Statisticians 

Norwab Eiactricity raquiras Economists who can help to 
improve further the profitable and effective performance of 
the Board's primary tasks, including the distribution and 
sale of domestic and industrial energy (turnover £126m) 
the retailing of domestic electrical goods (turnover £7.5m) 
and the provision of equipment and inetallation services 
to industry (turnover more than C2m). To monitor and 
assist these activities the Board are strengthening the 
Economics/Statistics Sections at their Area Offices and at 
their headquarters in Manchester. The opportunities des¬ 
cribed below have arisen for economists with practical 
axparience or training in:- Investment appraisal; Sales 
forecasting; Econometric and/or statistical analysis; 
Market and/or operational research. 

Experience in the Electricity Supply Industry is not essen¬ 
tial but could be an advantage. Successful candidates will 
be placed either at the Board's Headquarters in 
Manchester or in one of the following Area Offices:- 
Manchester Area, Peak Area (centred on Oldham), South 
Lancashire Area (Bolton), West Lancashire Area (Preston), 
Pennine Area (Blackburn). Lakeland Area (Kendal). 

AREA OFFICES—Section Heads 

2 posts (at Manchester and South Lancashire Areas) — 
Salary range £2.964—£2.409 p.a. NJC Conditions. 
Duties—to take charge of an Area Economics/Statistics 
Section. 

Economists 

2 or more posts-Salsry range £1,683’‘£1.992p.a.or £1.545 
— £1.842 NJC Conditions. Duties—to assume res¬ 
ponsibility under the Section Head for particular aspects 
of the work of an Area Economics/Statistics Section 
according to axparience and aptitude. 

The work of the Area Economics/Statistics Sections 
includes:- (a) Forecasting the consumption of electricity 
in different sectors and the pattern of peak and off-peak 
demand, (b) Conducting surveys of potential retail markets 
and carrying out other commercial research and statistical 
investigations, (c) Ensuring the commercial soundness of 
capital works involving new business, (d) Controlling 
and supervising records of sales and other statistics and 
preparing analyses and reports, (e) Advising consumers 
on tariff applications and the Board's pricing policy. 

BOARD HEADQUARTERS—Economist 

An economist with good mathematical skills is required 
to continue the development work already started by the 
Board on (a) forecasting sales of energy and appliances 
including the use of statistical and/or econometric 
techniques or(b) investment appraisal, involving, inter alia; 
the use of d.c.f. and cost/benafit analysis. This post 
would be suitable as, say. a two-year appointment for an 
economist seeking a varied research career. Salary range 
-£1,683-.£2,199 p.a. NJC Conditions. 

AREA OFFICES & HEADQUARTERS— 
Assistant Economists 

Thera are also vacancies in the Economics/Statistics 
Sections in area offices or at Board Headquartera. Work 
includes analysis of the Board's commercial performance, 
sales forecasting, investment appraisal, market research 
and monitoring of local and national economic con¬ 
ditions. Salary range-£1 380-£1.689p.a. NJC Coiu* 
ditions. The poets would suit economics graduates 
with relevant post-graduate training or with one or two 
years' experience in industry or commerce. 

Appfiettiort forms (or tff posts should bo oblotnodfrom tho Soerotory, 
Notwob Eloctneity, Chaotwood /toad. Manchastar MB 8BA and 
raturnad to him by 27th Mruary, 1970. 


norweb electricity 
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Manso«m«nt Consultants 
in Human Rasourcas 

17 Stratton Street London W1 


Economist 
about £2500 

A new appointment at manager level in a large manufacturing company 
of a major British group with a multi-million turnover. Reporting 
to a Director, and assisting in formulating the company’s development 
plans, he will be responsible for analysing economic and industrial 
prospects and advising on market developments as an aid to top 
management’s strategic thinking. In taking a leading role in identifying 
new revenue resources, including acquisition, he will have the close 
support of Operational Research and Market Research departments, 
and the Parent Company’s service departments. 

Candidates, aged 25 to 30, should be graduate economists with 3/4 
years* experience in industry or commerce; familiarity with the 
industrial products and capital goods industries would be an advantage. 
Career opportunities are excellent in both the company and the group; 
pension, life assurance and removal help to Manchester. 

Paul Thompson reference S.1039. 


□ 


Tha MSL Consultant has analysad this appointmant 

Further information will be sent if you provide your name and 
address by telephoning 01 629 1844 or writing to the consultant 
quoting the reference Your enquiry will be in confidence. 


Computer Supplies Company 

3 SENIOR MANAGERS 


The Company, near to London (turnover £ 4.5 million), manu¬ 
factures and sells computer supplies and ancillaries. It is 
seeking a General Manager, Sales Manager and Planning and 
Services Manager. 

The job of Planning and Services Manager offers a unique 
opportunity for persons with experience of quantitative analytic 
techniques and who wish to develop managerial experience. The 
PSM reports to the MD and is part of the inner management 

e . Through four managers he is responsible for ( 1 ) Financial 
tng and Accounts, ( 2 ) Computer Services, ( 3 ) Ordering 
and Distribution, ( 4 ) Penonnef. 

Salaiy will be negotiable ; initial total earnings will probably 
be between £ 4,000 and £ 5 , 000 . A younger man with potential 
for future .growth into general management will be appointed. 

The Tavistock Institute has been retained by the Company 
to help with the selection. 

Applicants interested in any of tka three jobs should write to : 

J. M. M. HUl (Ref DMiE)» 

Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, 
iBO Bebixe Lane, 

London, 7<IW3 

and they will be sent a job description {tenth ftUl information 
about the Company), and an application form. 


INTERNATIONAL TIN COUNCIL 

Statistician 

The International Tin Ccmnt il requires a Statistician in charge 
of its statistical department, in particular for publishing a Monthly 
Statistical Bulletin and a Statistical Year Book : ** Tin, Tinplate 
and Canning '* and for providing material for the Council’s 
Statistical Committee. Good degree and previous statistical 
experience required. Some knowledge of languages an asset. 
Salaiy scale £ 2,300 x £100 to £ 3,400 per annum (plus allow¬ 
ance £150 per annum for dependent wifeL Non*rnntributory 
pension scheme. 

7’his post gives an excellent opportunity for work within an 
intergovernmental commodity organisation with an international 
stall. Apply in writing to the Secretary, International Tin 
Council, 28 Haymarket, London, SWi not later than April 15 , 
1070. 


Business Economist 

London W.i 


Our client is a major public corporation, operating in 
a competitive environment and with a turnover 
exceeding £150 million. 

A well qualified Economist is required to supervise 
and develop the work of part of the existing 
Economic Section. Responsibilities include the 
assessment of economic factors affecting operations 
and profitability, demand forecasting, and related 
problems of costing and pricing. This is a splendid 
opportunity to apply modem techniques. 

Applicants, aged 27-35, with a good degree, a strong 
quantitative background and at least 4 years* com¬ 
mercial experience, possibly in corporate planning 
or management services with a large organisation, 
can expea to find this position of interest. Eccmomics 
gEaduates will be preferred, but those of related 
disciplines will certainly be carefully considered, if 
tisey possess the appropriate experience. 

A commencing salary up to £4*000 p.a. will be paid 
and prospeas for advancement within the group 
will be attractive to the career minded. 

Please write briefly and in stria confidence for an 
application form to P. J. G. Rolandi, (Ref. K1S39), 
McLintock Mann & Whinney Murray, Manage¬ 
ment Consultants, Granby House, 95 Southwark 
Sttea, London S.E.X. 
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University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

lectureshiv in 
Interdiaciplinarp Studies 

AppUcAtlotu arc Invited for the 
afiovc poit. The appointee will not 
• have a full twhln|r toad, hut wilt 
divide hie Ume beCwecn preparing 
and teaching the new Inter- 
dlacipttnKry couiaei for Part It 
Social Belenoe atudenta, and 
undertaking reaearch in the Centre 
Applicants mar be graduates In 
any of the aocUl sciences. Salary 
according to tiualittcatlona and 
egpartanee lir the range £1.240 x 
£m~£2,8S0 

AppUeatlon forms and further 
particulars can be obtained from 
fir J. E Reilly, CornwalUa 
BulldlM, The University. Canter¬ 
bury. Kent. Completed applioalluii 
forma (three oopies) should be 
received not later, than Monday, 
March 0. 1070. (QuoU> A4/70) 


St. John’s College 


Tutorial Fellowship in 
Economics 

The College proposes. If a suitable 
candidate presenu lumseir to elet-t 
a Tutor and Ofllelal Fellow In 
Eoonomlce with effect from October 
1. 1970. 

The salary will be on the scale 
£1,070 to «.tMl depending upon 
age and other relevant factors. 


tutorial instruction to under¬ 
graduate members of the College. 

Applications should be sent to 
the Senior Tutor, from whoni 
further information may be 
obtained, by March 14th. Candldales 
sluiuld state thetr ages, marital 
■tatge, and academic records and 
should give the namee of three 
referees 


Bksonomist 


King Abdulaziz University 

JlDDAH-dBAUDI ARABIA. PO BOX NO. 1040 

MhoaUons are invited for the following appointmenu 
The starling day of the contract, will be September 1, 1970 


Subfeet 

Economics 


Economics 

Business 

Admlmlatration 

Businesi 

Administration 

Aocountanoy 


^M^tration 

Applied 

MatheinaUcs 

Applied 

Mathematics 


Leoturi^r or ) 

Senior l^erturer r 

(according to quailOcations) | 

Lecturer or ) 

Senior Lecturer 
(according to qualtficatlonsi ) 
Lecturer (woman) 


(according to qualifications) } 
Lecturer (woman) 

Lecturer or ] 

Senior Lecturer ) 

(according to qualifications) ) 

Lecturer or | 

Senior Lecturer V 

I according to quallftcatlons) j 

Lecturer \ 


Lecturer (woman) 


Englioh Literature Lecturer or 
and Senior Lecturer . ^ 

Uberal Studies (according to qualineaUeins) 


English Literature Lecturer (a>oman) or 
and 8e4ior Lecturer (.woman) 

Uberal Studies 

English Language AsMatant Lecturer 


A. PhD in Economics 

or 

B. MSc in Economics 

A. PhD In Economic Btattstice 
or 

B MSc In Economic Statletice 
MSc In Economics 

A. PhD In Bus. Adm 

or 

B Master In Bus. Adm. 

Master In Bus. Adm 

A PhD in Accountancy 

or 

B Master In Accountancy 

A PhD In Pub. Adm 
or 

B. Maater In Pub. Adm. 

A. PhD In MathenwUcss 

B. Master in Mathematlei 
Master In Mathematics 

MSc in Zoology or Botany 


BA with experlsnoe in 
teaching English as a 
torelgn^anguage 
Mother tongue English 


1 Salary Scales: 

Assistant Lecturf 


(1,800 X 100-2,400) Saudi Rlyals 
(2.400 X 100-2.900} Saudi Rly<ds 
(3.000 X I00-*j.70m Baud! RlyoU 
(3.000 X 1SO-4,80(» Bau^ Rlyals 
(3.900 X 150-0,000) Saudi Rlyals 




^*(a) uSng for wife—100 rlyals per month when aoeompanled: 

and^OO rlyals lor each child up to the third when OACompanled. 

(b) Annual House ftont-4hre« monUu biwlc o^y or 8,000 nyala wUchever is leas. 
(The woman appolii^ will be entitled to children allowancee ft she Is thetr 
only legal supporter). 

III Research Fund: certain funds tor each profeaeor lor the purp^ of reseuch 
activities may be allocated. Besearchee wnlch are approved by the university. 

IV TransporbttUon: Psasages for the appointee and three dependenU (wlfeand children) 
on appMatmeni, termination and annual leave, both ways: point of origin and 
Jeddah, are provided. 

V Buperannuatlon Scheme; 5 per cent to be deductiid^from ^e basic s^ry of employee 
and a similar amount Is to m paid by the uidvexalty at the end of his contract. 


V Buperannuatlon Scheme; 5 per cent to be 
and a similar amount Is to m paid by Uu 
In cast of not oompletlng the duration of 


in case of not oompletlng i 
deducted from his salary. 


the contract, he la paKi only the amount 


VX Annual putSt expenses SR.7S0 for the mtrrled, accompanied by. Me fa^ly and 
BR.500 for the iSbgle. to cover the incidental expanses of travel. Inoludlng visas 
rsqulred, eetimatel at 8R.B0 per person. 

Vlt AppolntmcnU for two years with poeelUlity of renewal 


Vtti Taxa^n on all auMunts paid: 

■'). Road Tax 2 per cent: 

2. InOqme Tax: 

(A the first 6,000 rlyals are exempted, 

(lb) from e.OOi-20,000 5 per oentTs deducted 
( 0 ) Arom 2(i,001-5<),000 10 per cent Is deducted. 

(d) from 50.001 and above 20 per cent la deducted. 


N.B. Teaching experience at higher Institutlone will always be preferable. 
AppUoa^nsi with pbotoetat copies of Qualifteattons for ihs IMg^. Dspar^nt sh^d 


rsqulred by Adult BducatKm Centre 
in Zambia. 

Degree In Economics and practieal 
sxperlenos In government, com¬ 
merce or lndust» essential. Special 
knowledge of Central Africa an 
advantage. 

Commitment to Chtiatian Action 
for overcoming world poverty 
Important. 

Initial contract three years. 
Return passage paid Salary accord¬ 
ing to quaUficatfona and experience. 

Full details to; 

Director. 

Mindoio Ecumenical Foundation. 
PO Box 1W3, 

Xltwe. 

Zambia. 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
of LECTURER In the above 
Department. 

Salary Scale; £l,240-£2i^B&0 per 
annum, together with PSSu. 

Applications, by letter (three 
copies), giving the names of two 
nfereee, should be sent to the 
secretary to the University, Old 
ColleTC, (South Bridge. Edinburgh, 
1^ 9YL. from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained. The 
eioalng date for applications Is 
March 31. 1970. Please quote 

reference 1011. 


University of Durham 

Department of Economics 

ApplleaUone are Invited for the 
poet of Reeeairch Aealstant in 
BoonDmlcs to commence as soon as 
poeaible after April 1. 1970 for the 
p^od until September 1071 in the 
lirit Instance. Bala» on the scale 
£050-C 1,370 plus PSSU. Further 

K rtlculars may be obtained from 
e Registrar and Secretary. Old 
Shire Hall, Durham, to whom 
aMJioatlons (three copies), naming 
three referees, should be sent by 
March 7. 1010. 


University of the 

Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AND APPLIED B(30NOMZC8 

Senior Lectureships and 
Lectureships 

Appboatlons are invited for 
appointment to the above-men¬ 
tioned vacancies In the Department 
eS Commerce and Applied 
Boonomlcs. Applications will be 
considered from candidates especi- 
Mly qualified In any branch of 
eCononilca. 

The salary scales attached to 
the poets are; 

Senior ‘ Lecturer; R5.400 x 

R300-R7.200: 

Lecturer: R4,200 x RlfiO-fU.fiOO 

X R3O0-R0.O0Q 

Peiwlon and Medical Aid fadUties 
are available end an aimual 
vacation savings bonus is payable In 
terme of Oovenunsni regulatlone. 

Intending appll<w)ta are adviaed 
to obtain a copy m the Information 
shlet relating to these posts from 
the Becretary-Oeneral. Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
^^ts), 35 Cordon Square. London. 

AppUcatloni should be lodged not 
later than March 30. 157^ 


Durham University 
Business School 

Lecturesl^ fn Industtial 
Relations 

Prom October 1. 1970, The Bustnese 
School seeks a graduate, preferably 
with induatrlal and teaching 
experience, lor a new post In 
Industrial Relations, carrying rsi- 
ponsiblUty for the development of 
research and teaching in this sub¬ 
ject area. 

Salary on the scale of £1,245- 
£2,850 p.a. plus PSSU. 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms from the Registrar and 
Secretary, Old SMre HaU, Durham, 
to whom apphoaUoni should be 
sent 1^ March 14, 1970. 


University College 
Cardiff 

New Chair of Economic 
Theory 

Applications are Invited for a new 
Chair of Boonomlo Theory. Salary 
according to qualifications and 
experience. Particulars may be 
obmnod from the Registrar, 
University OoTlegSt PO Box 78, 
Cardiff, CPI IXL, to whom appU- 
cations should be sent, quoting Rsf. 
ADV/EC. before March 5. 1970. 


INSTITUTE OP 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


University of Sussex 

Research Assistant or 
Research Officer 

(salary rann £1,000 p.a. or £1,240 
X £115-£2,850 pat.) required 
immediately for one year pojMlbly 
longer, to work on retrieval and 
olasalfioation of vUlage studies in 
leas developed oountnes. 

Candidates should have a good 
honours degree In a relevant social 
sctfcnce (imferably eoonotnlre), be 
willing to travel, preferably able to 
read Spanish, and Interested In 
agricultural extonslon and/or 
nutritional improvement. 

The appolntBMnt, might afford 
opportuMUes to work for a further 
degreb. ^ 

Further details and application 
forms may be obtained from: 

The Administrative Becretarj^ 
institute of Development Studies, 
Blanmer, 

Brighton BKl OQA. 


University of 
Southampton 

Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies 





mmmmm 


LOAdOA, NWl. 


For further announoements 
age pages 5. 7. 90 to 99 
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How much must our Field Marketing Manager know of 

Marketing 

if he is to build up a marketing organisation for our 
pharmaceutical specialities in Pakistan ? 

Quite a lot. Following detailed training in Europe for his 
new post in Karachi he must be able to cope with a 
variety of tasks such as preparing marketing plans and 
putting them into effect establishing and conducting a 
marketing base, organising a medical representative staff 
and maintaining contact with customers and government 
departments. 

We are of the opinion that only someone with several 
years marketing experience, and excellent English acquired 
in an English-speaking part of the world could meet the 
challenging demands of this post. Do you think you qualify ? 


Send your application marked " Economist-101 " to 
Personnel. J. R Geigy S.A., Postfach 71. CH-4000 Basel 21. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Research Fellowship in 
Economic Statistics 

AppItoiUDni invited for thm 
tenable for one year wltti poMiole 
extenelon to two. Salary ranse; 
£l.A8S-£2.8aO 9-A.. With approved 
reaparch expenaea Aeoeea to 
faclUUea of Manrheater Computlnir 
Laboratory- Partlculara and jwpli- 
cation forna (returnable by March 
7lh). from the Regiatrar. The 
University. Manchester. MIS ftPL. 
Quote ref; 


The University of 
Manchester 

Cehtre for Urban and 
Regional Research 

I'wo RB8EARCM ABBrSTANTS 
required to Join multidlecipilnary 
team worklnir on various urban 
and reKlonal problems Oraduates 
in Economics, Mathematics, Oeo- 
sraphy or Planning preferred. 
Salary within range il,^-Cl,4W 
p a. Further particulars and 
cuiion forms i returnable by March 
13th> from the Reglslrar, The 
University. Mancheaier. Mi3 PPL. 
Quote ref: 36'70'E 


Imperial College 

(ROYAL aOMOOL OF MIMBI) 

Mineral Eeonomice 

A new post has besn ersatsrt for 
Lecturer In Mlnsral SooixMiUes In 
the Department of Mlnlnt lo teach 
at undergraduate and postfrsduMs 
level, and to develop tbs scdiMei by 
means of research. Applleattom are 
Invited from oandldalM with an 
honours degree or e<qulvalent in 
aooountancy. economics, or 
engineering. Industrial experience 
of mooern business management 
teshniques eeecntlal. Preferred age 
2S-3S. Previous knowledge of the 
mineral industry would be an ad¬ 
vantage. but le not essenual. Thia 
subject is or growing impovtitnee 
in the world, both sa regairds 
supply ^demand of minerals and the 
eRcci of mining operations on the 
natural environment and offsM 
considerable scope to the right 
man. The selected candidate will 
come under the direction of the 
Reader in Mineral industry. iniUsl 
salary will be determined by age 
and experience and will be udlhln 
the lecturers Scale of tl.MO- 
{2.350 plus £(10 Loudon Allowance, 
per annum. For further portioulars 
or application form, write to, 
Professor R. N Pryor, Department 
of Mining s^nd Mineral Technology, 
Imperial C(»llegr. London, 8W7 



For further announcements 
see pages 5,7, 91 to 99 


Development Planning 

ROAD PASSENGER TRANSPORT 


Application! are invited for a senior post in the 
Planning and .Development Department of the NaMomid 
Bus Company. This department, which consiats of a 
small headquarters team, serves some fifty constituent 
companies operating a total of over 20,000 buses 
and coaches with a combined annual turnover of £120 
million. The National Bus Company was formed under 
the Transport Act, 1968, to take over the bus com¬ 
pany interests in England and Wales of the Transport 
Holding Company. 

The Planning and Development Department has wide 
ranging responsibilities. It deals with many problems 
in the fields of town and transport planning, ot 
co-ordination with other bus operators and with 
railways, of investment and price policy and of new 
developments, either on behalf of the operating com¬ 
panies generally or In co-operation with one or more 
of them. 

Some years’ experience in work of the above nature 
is desirable, and a professional qualifleation in 
statistics, town planning or traffic engineering would 
be valuable. The successful applicant will, above all, 
possess a real and sympathetic understanding of 
practical managerial and financial problems. 

The starting salary will be in line with experience 
and ability. A salary of about £3,000 and an age 
of around 30 are Indicators of the general level of 
this appointment. 

Please write, giving brief details of qualifications 
and experience, to: 

Chief Planning ahd Developawnt Offlepr, 

NATIONAL BUS COMPANY 

2S NEW STREET SQUARE ■ tONOUN ' CC4 


Applications are invited from graduates with 
Operational Research experience to lead a section 
in the Development Policy Division of the Com¬ 
mercial Department. The section was formed to 
apply model building techniques to the planning 
of marketing strategy and the allocation of 
resources. It has responsibility for the annual pro¬ 
duction of the seven year marketing plan which 
will play an important part in future Board 
corporate plans. 

I'his new appointment is an opportunity to 
apply O.R. methods to a wide range of problems 
and to have a significant effec,t on policy making. 
Development and promotion opportumties exist 
in many fields and the Division also undertakes 
Load and Market Research, Forecasting and 
Statistical Analysis. 

Applicants should be between 95 and 3 .»> with 
no less than 3 years O.R. expcTience. First inter¬ 
views may be held in London or Glasgow. Starting 
salary will be within the range £9,397/£3,oi 
per annum (N.J.B. 3 ). 



Applications (quoting reference 22/C. 1/70) should 
be submitted on the fUkidard form, obtainable 
from the Chief Personnel Ofl^er, South of Scotland 
Electricity Board, Gathcart House, Inverlair 
Avenue, Glasgow, S 4 , not later than March 6 , 
1970 . 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INTERMTIOIUI WOU SECRETARIAT 
Market Analysts 

The Internaiional Wool Socrotanot wishes to appoint two Market Analysts 
in the Department ol Economics and Operations Research at its London 
Headquertera. The persona appointed will join a small team analyaing 
Btatisrics relating to « wide range of products on a world basis. The work 
Will include the compiletion of fibre/ond-use stetistice and some fore¬ 
casting of market trends. 

Applicants should have at least two years' experience in a relevant 
field, such as industrial market research 

One post will be at e senior level with the possibility of heading this 
particular team. Starting aaianea wiM be commensurate with age and 
experience The. IWS haj a progressive policy in terms of pension, life 
assurance end other benefits 

Applications giving full derails of career to dete ahould be sent to ' 

t Group Director, Economfee and Operations Research, 

fntemationel Wool Secretariet, 

Wool Houae. 

Carlton Oardana, 

Undooi 8W1. 


Inner London Eduontlan AntboMly 

BRIXTON SCHOOL OF 
BUILDING 

(Constitvent Colleae of proposed 
leelnrie of. Ifce Mouth Bank, London) 
Femdale Bond, SW 4 . 

Drpnrtment of Arehllectnre 

LECTURER 1 

required to teach Economics and 
elements of oomplemuntary Human 
Sciences. Thu lecturer appointed will 
be required to amint with Students' 
deaiim projects and dlasertaiiona. 
Salary on tncrennental scale In accord¬ 
ance with the Bumhum FE Report— 
£1.110-i2.UK() (plus London allowance. 
ISA), etnrtlng point and maximum 
dependant on quallflcutlona. tralnlnR 
and experience. Assistance may be 
Klven towards household removal 
expenses. 

Application forms from The Secretary, 
returnable within 14 days. 


University of Birmingliam 

FAODLTY op commerce and 

^CtAL SCIENCE 

Chair of Economic History 

Applications ore Invited tor the Chnlr 
ot Economic History, carrylna with it the 
Headship of the Depsrtmcni of Econumic 
and Social Klatory. due to become vucunt 
nil Oct-aber 1, miQ, on the retirement of 
ProtesKur W H. B Court, FBA 

Sulury 111 the professorial ramre 

Further particulars obtainable from the 
Reflstrar, University of Blrmlnshanr, IHi 
Box .163, Birmingham 19. to whom 
appltcallons l twelve copies ; one fmin 
overseas applicants), with names ol three 
referees, should be sent by March IG, 1070 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 7, 90 to 99 


The Statistics Department nf the National Coal 
Board has a vacancy for a graduate (preferably with 
postgraduate experience) as an Assistant Statistician 
at its London Headquarters. The successful appli¬ 
cant will assist in analysing and interpreting a wide 
range of statistics for the guidance of senior manage¬ 
ment. The post demands a critical but creative 
approach to the problems of a major industry and 
presents a real challenge to an original mind. 
Candidates with a degree in Economics with 
Statistics, or suitable professional qualifications such 
as those obtained in .the examinations of the 
Institute of Statisticians, will be preferred. Oppor¬ 
tunities are available for visiting and working in the 
coalfields. 

The appointment is superannuable, and salary, 
depending on qualifications and experienoe will be 
up to £ 2,080 per annum. 

Phase write to the Headquarters Staff Manager 
National Coal Board, Hobart House, 
svW$r Place, London, SWi 


EDUCATION 


The University of 
Hull 

CENTRE FOR SOUTH-EAST 
ASIAN STUDIES 

Opportunities for Graduate 
Training and Research 

The Centre. In aasoclation with the 
Departmeiita of Economic! and 
Commerce Otograp^. History. 
Political Studies and Sociology and 
Social Anthropology, offers faclllUos 
for graduate training both through 
course-a urk and by research 

GRADUATE COURSES 

BPhll A twelve month course In 
any of the above social aclence 
discipline! or In the Political 
Sociology of New States with 
special reference to South-East 
Asia 

HIGHER DEGREES BY 
RESEARCH AND THESIS 

MA Usually a two year course by 
thesis, or by a shorter dissertation 
and written examlnuilon. 

PhD. Three-four yean by thesis. 

Both MA and PhD oourses offer 
opportunities for field research in 
fitouth-Eust Asia. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
METHOD OP APPLICATION 

UnlveraUv of Hull Research 
Awards, SBRC and Haytcr Awards 
are available. Applications for 
Universily awards should be sub¬ 
mitted by March 14, 1D70 to The 
Registrar. The University of Hull, 
Hull HUG 7RX Information about 
the Centre for South-East Aslan 
Studies Can be obtained from The 
Clerical Officer. South-East Aslan 
Studies Centre. University of Hull 


THE SIXTH WINTER LECTURE 
ON PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
a 111 be held on February 24th. 
at 6 30 pm., at the Porchestcr Hall. 
Porchester Road. W2. 

The lecture entitled " Exploring Racial 
Prejudice " alll lje given by 
Pearl H M King. BA (Huns) 

Tickets B - (students 2/-) obtainable from 
The Institute of Psycho-Analysis. 

63 New Cavendish Street, Wl, 
or at the door 


Read for a degree at borne 

Postal tuition for London dnlifBnttty 

and Proleaaionai career exams. Loaaona by 
post io a personally planned programme. 
Individual guidance by graduate tutors. 
Moderato fees, payable by inatalneBta. 

75 years of succera* Write today for FREE 
ProBpectua to mndham MlUlgan, MBE. 
MA, Prin^al. Dept. C.A.3, WOLSBY 
HALL. OSCTORD, 0X2 aPK. 


University of Durliani 

DEPARTMENT OF EOONOMTC8 

Shell Research Studentship 
in the Economics of the 
Middle East 

Applications for this Studentship 
are invited from good honours 
graduates or from those expecting 
to graduate this summer. 

The award is for one year in 
the first Instance but Is normally 
renewable fur a second and third 
year. It carries a stipend of K790 

K r annum plus fees ; in addition, 
nds are available to enable the 
student to travel to the Middle 
East 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Durham. Old Shire 
Hall, Durham, to whom applica¬ 
tions (one copy) should be sub¬ 
mitted by March 31. 1070. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture 
entitled “Demand and Supply In US 
Higher Education" will be given at 6 p m 
on February 25th at the Ixindon School 
of Bixinonilcs and Political Science. 
Houghton Street, Aldw^h. WC2. by 
Professor R. Radner (California, Berkeley) 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 

M. A. BAATZ, 
Academic Registrar. 

Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially prepared 
ruiirsrs for the Federation of Stock , 
Exchanges, lor Accountancy, Company 
Svcretaryahip. Law. Costing, Banking. 
Insurance Marketing. OCB. Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses in 
BiiRiness Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
auhjeeta In which interested to . 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092), St Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Vlctorlo Street, 

London, EC4.^1 01-248 6874. 

(Founded 1910.) 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


“EUROTEC" (investigators Extraordinary). 
24-hour world-wide service fay Counter 
Intelligence Experts Tel : 01-437 8475 
ex 515 or write B C.M. Eurotec, London, 
WCl, England 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS; Wide choice, 
all levels—we are the Specialists. Tel 01- 
I 240 2777 (details posted) Abs confidential. 



GENTLEMEN... 

If you are content with your present job and earninK over 
£10,000 p.a. ignore what follows. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW BUSINESS CONCEPT hag recently‘arrived 
in this countrv after legendary success overseas. For a well-secured 
investment of £1,000 it offers individuals with drive and ambition 
the opportunity; 

it TO work independently for a rwld income potential in excess 
of €12,000 p.a. . . . even on a PART-TIME BASIS; 

ir TO create and build a business in a major growth field AND 
a substantial capitalisable asset. 

it TO use organisational ability and management experience to 
maximum effect. 

H it sounds upuiual it Is! Any company that achieves world¬ 
wide sales approaching SlOOrnn in five years has to be unusual. 

Contact us now for an explanation giving brief details and if 
possible, phone number. 

C. & 0. ROBERTS LIMITED 

30 Baker Streat, London, Wl. 

Tel: 01.406 5333, or Wantwortk (00904) 2310 evenlnga. 














DIVIDEND No. 226 

Notice IS hereby given that a 
dividend of hf^ cents (50 
per share in (Canadian cur¬ 
rency will be paid March 2 , 
1970, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business 
February 16.1970 

By Order of the Board. 
F T MCKINNEY 
Corporai9 Secretary 

Dated at Toronto, Onto io 
February 3,1970 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NO nCF IS hereby given 
that a quartfrlv duidind of 
twenty seven and one halt 
antb (27H) share Cana 
dian funds, has been declared 
by the Directors of Nnranda 
Mines Limited payable March 
16, iqyo to shareholders of 
record I thruary 16 1Q70 

By Ordc r of the Board 

R r ASHINHURSI 

Berrftary 

Toronto Ontario 
Fobruary 11 1970 



Your key to o 
MggefdMdond! 

up to 40^ return on your capital 


WITH THE 

NEWCASTLE 

PERMANENT 

We've got various schemes for* boosting the 
growth of your savings Subscription or 
Preference Shares for instance, or what about 
our new Super Bonds which can give you a 
return of as much as 12*2% tax free interest 
plus the added bonus of Life Assurance. Or 
maybe you'd prefer the double bonus scheme 
of Save As You Earn. 

Just drop us a line .. we'll be glad to send 
you the details without obligation 


Big dividends are still pMSible * It’s 
true—and it can t be ignored that 
many people who have already in¬ 
vested in a WESTINGHOUSE- 
equipped coin laundromat, regu¬ 
larly make up to 40% return on 
their capital 

ANGLOWEST-A COMFUTE SERVia 
Carefully vetted sites only are 
considered for your application 
Those that conMnand premier posi¬ 
tions, those that provide the right 
facilities at the right price 
Anglowest further assist you with 
planning permission, installation 
finance and pre-operung publicity 
This publicity Is very important 
and Anglowest take it seriously, 
helping with practloal advice and 
assistance untu you are completely 
satnfied with the results 
Meet fanpoftant of all, Anglowest 
won^ recommend a coln-im to 
anyone unless they’re sun inl be 
a auocssifal bushiess for the 
appHoant 

Aj^owsat also have the largest 
speclBllst trained force cyf main¬ 


tenance men in the field 
What’s more with the mighty 
WESTINGHOUSE backing you 
know that Anglowest is the most 
reliable and stable name in the 
market As a public company we 
think that s very important 

YOUR INITIAL CASH OUTUY 
You’ll need a mfeiimiun caah capi¬ 
tal of £4.500 for a laundry and d^- 
cleemlng shop Or only £2.500 for 
a dry-cleaning installaition The 
balance can be financed for credit¬ 
worthy appiicanta 

Tq the Aneloweel Oroup 
Dept El SS Mamertt gtveet W1 
Telephone 01-6S0 MSO 
Pleeee eend me detoAled infonnation 
reseeding thle liweetmeat 

Name 

Addreaa 


! YOU CAN BANK ON ANGLOWEST 



HEAD OFFICE: 

i7-4IOIIAIN«HIST.v 

NSWCASTU UPON TYNII 
TelepliaiieieieSTi 

10 LOWTHIR eTRUT, CARtAeUI TSL« 0001 
n CHARua eTRUT, LuesersR tsli oim 

40 CHURCH eTRUT, SHUPISLO TIL: MOO 

Skartf mi OiPMMt la Mh laata). art TfaNaa hHmmmm. 


Umukm af *a laWliit SaeItVaa k md aUoB 


tMUUlmiMI 
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SILVER SPOT PRICES 



WIliatlMt 9f 


O 1N?-continiM view major trend up 
-anotlier major buying opportunity. 


0 Mail 

Septembei 


May IM- expect major top around 2 JO 
ir '68 N.Y. future foUowed by major price 


decline. 


e Jan. IM- expect substantially lower prices. 

0 iHe IM-expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After some hesitation 
--renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until . . . 


For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in the following commodities: 

Metals Sugar Animal^ 

Cocoa Crains Byproducts 

Hides Oils Sulfur 

Paper, etc. 

Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to; 



38th Year World WdaSarvieo 

J, Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory of Induitriol Commodity Cbrp. 
122 Eosf 42nd Sf., Naw York. N.Y. 10017 
Crtif: ECONOSSAM tOmkmt m-sty-iiii 


but ft's also exciting I Because inrhen you buy 
a new Giddings & Lewis - Fraser Borer we'll 
take your used Borer as a "Trade-lnOf 
course, if you have other machinery that's 
unproductive, un-needed, unadaptable or 
uneconomical, there's a good chance we can 
take that, too, in trade. The biggest trouble 
is that we just can't get enough people to let 
go of their Giddings & Lewis - Fraser Borers. 

Who are we? Goldberg-Emerman Corp., a 
subsidiary of Giddings & Lewis, Inc., and the 
leading used machinery dealer in the U. S. 
And we're "on your side." 

If, like so many others today, you're thinking 
of N /C, Giddings & Lewis - Fraser has the 
world's most accepted products. 

(Now if we could Just get more of those 
used Fraser Borers.) 


MPIM COirnWVlNG ITS 
ECONOMIC 1 GROWTH 




GOLDBERG 
EMERMAN CORP. 

A SUBSIDIARY OF 

BIDDINGS A LEWIS, INC. 


2550 ARTHUR AVENUE/ELK GROVE VILLAGE. ILLINOIS 60007 

PHONE: 312/439.6500 ON OHICAQO 312/921-6400/TELEX: 254454 GOLOEMCONP 


In which long-term indutljrisl financing by the Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan, with ftinde derived (kom the iteuaiice of bank 
debenhirei, ie playing an important role. 


Contact ut whenever you want to enter into buelneae connectione 
^ with Japaneee firme. And you will profit from our broad knowl¬ 
edge end rich experience of long-term financing in Jnpnn. 



"■UNK-TEEM OtEMT BAIKKaH.,.n. 



NMd OffiCG OlGMGdii. TgIito. JapBA CbWb Addiwa : *'IANKCHOGIN TOKYO" 
Hmf Voffc RopiGriKMlvG OffiBGi 29 EidMiVG Hogg. Now Yorii, NY 1C00S. USA 

... ..Pi*. —Rf .. .. ..I.. ■■ ■. .■■I—— , 


sems 


Oila» Pif4. qeiewe. Priotod In Bnglnad hr ntotrleni Pimb Ltd iWeb-OflBBt DMilon). Mwlow, Euax Govgt nnd 
M. PdUibGd Iw Tbn awnonlat NBWBpnpw Ltd, 9S. nt Jumb's mna. London SWl TWopbon# 01-930 UM. Pootw* 
n tlds iMt: UK U: Or- 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


MmSH FUNDS 


StvUiii Bondi 3% 
ExchMiMr 
Bmisl)EI«ctrlcl% 
Rinding 4% 

Sivtfi|i Bonds 1% 
BrltUh El«ctrici<;% 
Fundin|d'i% 

Briciih irMispoit 3% 
Funding t% 

Britlih Gu 3% 
TmwurydP.?? 
Traiury5'i% 

Wnr Lom 3'% 
CoiMob2V% 



Net Red. 

Gross Red. 

INTIANATIONAi POUAR BONDS 

Last weak's 

This week's 

Gron Runnint 

Yield, 

Feb 18. 

Yield, 

Fib lA 



prices 

prices 

YM% 

•Wl§, 

1970 


1978 

90-1 

90*t-l*i 

738 

£ B. d. 

£ s. d. 

Chevron 7% 

1980 

92*4-3*. 

92*1-3*4 

7-49 

4 15 4 

8 11 SI 

Chrysler 

1984 

8M0 

8B**-9*4 

7-81 

5 17 7 

8 17 4 

continental Oil 7% 

1980 

91-2 

91*1-2*1 

7-57 

5 8 5 

7 II 81 

E.M.I.4P4% 

1982 

85-4 

8S-4 

7>8S 

2 18 11 

4 IB 4 

GafwralMrito7% 

1980 

90^1 

90-1 

7-49 

4 4 5 

7 IS 41 

Honda 7*a% 

1981 

94-5 

94^ 

7 89 

4 9 1 

8 10 41 

Oceldentd7*«% 

1984 

89-90 

89-90 

813 

5 5 to 

8 IS 9/ 

R.T.Z. Cum Warrants 

1984 

9«*i 

94-5*1 

7-07 

4 1 7 

8 3 7 1 

R.T.Z. Ex Warrana 4^4% 

I9B4 

BS-7 

84»*-S»4 

787 

5 4 I 

8 13 4 

Shell 4 *b% 

1979 

B9-90 

89*4-90*1 

7-18 

5 II 1 

7 17 5 1 

Tranaocean Gulf 7% 

1981 

8M 

88-9 

7 87 

5 0 a 

8 14 1 I 

7*4% 

1983 

88-9 

88-9 

8 15 

4 19 3 

8 9 7/ 

Leasco Data 7% 

1974 

92-3 

92*».3*t 

7 49 

4 12 II 

8 10 4f 

North Amer. ReekwtII 4*sY 

1973 

94*4-5*4 

95-4 

7 14 

4 12 2 

8 8 sr 

Teledync 7% 

1973 

94*4-5*4 

94*4-S*4 

7 31 


1 Prices. I969L.70 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stndta 

Feb 

on 

Feb 

High 

Low 


16.1970 

week 

18 

470 

407*4 

Dortmund Union 

0427 



31/4*4 

22/9 

Guinnesi 

27/9 

-3d 

4'2 

188 2 

156-8 

Helneken 

FI. 171 

f0 2 

2-0 

20/6 

13/4*1 

IDV 

l3/7*a 

>3d 

4-4 

W9 

144 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I76 

4 

4 3 

23*14 

15*1 

Nat. Distillers 

SI 5*. 

4*4 

5 7 

57/3*4 

42/1*4 

Scottish A Nawc. 

55/3* 

4 3d 

3-8 

33/- 

16/6 

Sth. African Br. 

16/6 

4d 

3-0 


29/- 

Truman. Hanbry. 

32/3 


4 3 

2//3 

15/6 

Watncy, Mann 

19/10*4 

- Pad 

4 3 

13/1*1 

8/10*4 

Whitbread A' 

9/7', 

3d 

5 7 



Building A Building Hetnriala 



64/4*1 

39/10*4 

22,/7'i 

8/- 

Assoc. Portland 

V' 

1/4*1 

(n) 

34/3 

BPB Industries 

24/6 


4 8 


Cementation 

17/0*4 

-I0*id 

3-0 

3U 

Cimenu Lafarge 

Fr.255 

-5 7 

3-4 

2334 

1798 

Cimenterles Briq. 

Fr.8.1802 

-72 

4 1 

21/- 

12/9 

R. Costaln 

19/9 

+6d 

5 0 

59/- 

323 

Eng, Chins Clays 

38/7*4* 

-2/- 

1 9 

59/- 

33/6 

Int. Paint Co. 

40/- 

2/- 

7-0 

32,950 

23.300 

italctmanti 

L.23,680 

1330 

19 

23/- 

IV3 

J. Laing ‘A' 

20/4*4 


2 7 

19/3 

8/t’t 

London Brick 

9/3 

4 - 3d 

6 7 

26/4 

11/3 

Marie/ 

lS/6 

-4'td 

4-5 

21/6 

11/4*4 

17/4*. 

Redland 

13/3 

\ l*id 

(n) 

25/1*. 

Rugby Portland 

24/9*. 

l-9*xi 

22 

54/3 

28/9 

Tarmac Derby 

36/3 

+ 1/3 

4 7 

40/9 

29/- 

Taylor Woodrow 

37/- 

l-ld 

2-8 

jJ 

5/- 

Vcnesta 

5/7'4 

f.3d 

4-4 

9i/6 

50/6 

G. Wimpcy 

oih 

1 1/6 

1-2 



Cetoring, Hotels, itc 



39/9 

lA- 

ATV ‘A* 

25/6 

-6d 

5 5 

6/11*4 

ip 

Butlio'i 

3/8 


8 7 

75 

41*. 

CBS 

144*. 


3 1 

31/7*4 

19/3 

Fortes 'A' 

29/6 

1 »/- 

1-8 

71/6 

31/7*. 

31/- 

Granada ‘A’ 

48/- 

f3d 

4 2 

20/- 

Grand Mecrop, 
Lyons ‘A* 

Macca 

30/1*4 

+3d 

1 8 

92/- 

46/- 

83/6 

-I/- 

2 4 

25/- 

13/- 

I92/*4 

5*4d 

S-2 

32/1*4 

20/6 

Trust Houses 

30/10*1 

-f 1/7*. 

2 9 



ClmmlcelB 




1400 

MOO 

ANIC 

L.M83 

-S 

4 2 

18/3 

10/0*4 

Albright A W. 

12/10*4 

-3d 

4-7 

33^ 

24*4 

Amer. Cyanamid. 

S26*4 

-*4 

243*1 

198 1 

Badlache Amlin 

D.I98 1 

-4 9 

5-4 

217 

168*4 

Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 

0.168*4 

-2 1 

3 8 

13400 

8800 

Fr.S. 10250 

4-25 

1-0 

79*4 

64*4 

Dow 

$67*1 

4 2*4 

3 9 

I4S*S 

95*4 

Dupont 

$95*4 

1*4 

s-s 

44/3 

39/- 

Rsons 

52/3 

l/l*. 

4-0 

3^ 

13*4 

General Aniline 

113*4 

-I>4 

3-0 

307 

214 

Hoechtt 

D.2l5't 

-3 4 

4-4 

185,100 

140.000 

Heffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S. 164000 - 2000 

0 5 

73/- 

52/7*4 

ICI 


-I0*ad 

4 8 

sr 

nr. 

Leportc indi. 
Monsanto 

386 

S32 

-1/3 

3>5 

1190 

999 

Moncecatinl'Edis. 

L. 1050*4 

-8 

5-1 

277*1 

225 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kra40 

-2*1 

... 

113 

70*1 

PflMr 

SI 10*4 

+’• 

... 

277 

200 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.2SD 2 

-1-8 

3-2 

3260 

2700 

Solvsy ‘A’ 

Fr.B.2720 

-20 

4-8 

242 

150-3 

St. Gobain 

Fr.150-3 

-2-3 

4-2 

584 

416 

Takeda Chamical 

Y.4I8 

+2 

2-0 



Coal A Steel 




4415 

2735 

Arbed 

Fr.8.4145 

+ 135 

3-6 

36*4 

24 

Bethlehem 

127*1 

+ *4 

4-5 

20-30 

13-25 

Broken Hill Pty. 

IA.i5-45 

-0-45 

... 

168*4 

95 

Denain ingwy. 

Fr.lS7-3 

-3-7 

3 9 

723 

S79*4 

Rnaldcr 

L.d8l 

+4 

6-1 

172 

145 1 

Fried. Krupp 

D.I48*s 

-*i 

6 7 

122 

74*t 

Galienkirchener 

074*4 

-4 

4 1 

£2r4 

02 

Grangesberg 

£28*4 


2 8 

84*4 

47 1 

Hoesch 

077-4 

-2-4 

5-1 

116 6 

94 2 

Hoogoven 

ai04 

+4*4 

3 9 

171 

142 

Manneamann 

0.148 

+3 

5 6 

138 

119 

Rhelnstahl 

0.133 

+1 

ib-i 

108 

86*4 

Thysssn MuetU 

OIN 

-2 

223 

148 

Uglne Kuhiman 

Fr7l4'4 

-1*4 

3 5 

HL 

r 

Union Steel SA 

U.5. Steel 


« Pid 
+ !’• 

4-4 

47 

m 

622 

Ualner 

PrTlIi 


2 -S 


High Low 


7019 

12/2*4 OlVt 

% 

47/4*1 33/9 

2S9-9 180 

47/8 39/4 

IB/4 11/2*4 

25j3 ^lO’i 

l-M 


Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Sbocka 

Feb 

on 

Feb 


18, 1970 

week 

18 

llectrieelARedlo 

A.E.G. 

0.219*1 

3 7 

3 4 

ASEA 

Krl45 

S 

40 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

150*4 

|-l’4 

52 

B.I.C.C. 

2S/4 

. I*4d 

5-1 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

Fr.S.I920 

1-56 

27 

C.G.E. 

Fr.44l 

1 

2 9 

C.S.F. 

Fr. 158 

0 1 


Chloride Electric 

13/4 


4 0 

Comsat 

843*4 

*4 


Decca 

44/9* 

l^Sd 

2 7 

E.M.I. 

51/6 

- 3d 

3 3 

Electrolux '8' 

Kr.155 

10 

17 

L.M. Ericeson '8' 

Kr.228 

10 

10 

Gen. Electric 

$69*. 

' % 

3 7 

gec.ee 

24/1‘i 

4*4d 

2 9 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

129 

+ *4 

5 2 

Hitachi 

Y.I4i 

7 

37 

Hoover 'A' 

50/4 

+ 3/4 

4-5 

I.B.M. 

8351*4 


14 

Int. Compucera 

53/4 

+6d 

4 2 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

$57*. 


1-8 

Machines Bull 

Fr. 124 

-10 1 

... 

Matsushita 

Y.730 

t 3 

1 4 

Philips imp. Wks, 

205/- 

^l^4 

2 0 

Plessey 


I'ld 

2 2 

RCA 

$30*4 

1*4 

3 3 

Redlffuslen 

19/- 

44d 

4 4 

Reyrollf Parsons 

43/- 


4 9 

Siamtni 

0.232 

‘ 3*4 

3 4 

Sony 

Y.3270 

- 40 

0 5 

Sparry Rand 

S34S 

*4 

1 5 

Thomson.Houst. 

Fr. 170 

3*4 

1 5 

Thorn Electrical 

63/9 

I3d 

1 7 

Weitarn Union 

m 

-1*4 

3 3 

Wcstlnhse. El. 

861*4 

f l*b 

2 9 


Inginooring 
Aerow 'A' 

Allied Iron 
AtiM Copco 
B.S.A. 

Bibck. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 400 
Divy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Oemag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K. A N. 
Gutehoffngs, H. 
Head WHghuon 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combitn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kullager 'B' 
M.A.N. 

Mather A Platt 
Meul Bex 
Mitsubishi Hoav)r 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechiney 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Englng. 
Stavel^ Ind. 
$tone>nati 
John Thompson 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Thos. W, Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


Food, FhoraiMMitleile 
Allied Suppllen 4B/< 

An. Srit. Foods lO/l 

Aasoc. Fisheries t/li 

Avon Produeu 114 

Beecham Group . 43/< 


Bovrll 48/3 

Brooke Bond *B* 13/11 

Cadbury Schwappes 15/- 
Colg,-Falmolive 
Col. Sugar Ref. $A.7 


Fr.210 -I 


^ A 

$A.7-22 -0 04 


Stock Priees and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Vidiers da Costa A Co.; Morrill Lynch, PNvia 
*bdlvidend. H Ex winltaatlen. lExrights. fEltril. (e)Nowsaock. ^FhtyMA. 
yields allow far tax an Fs. 40. 'In d!. 


Farnwr A Smiikt Vaioaidil Sowrl^e^;and The First Boston Corpofotlon. Yield in brackets to on fareeast divldond. 
(b)Ahar Zambtonttx. (l>To toiaat doM. (n) Interim tonaa rodutod or passed. |The net r edemption 


a roducad or passed. |The net redemption 
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Prtut, 19*4-70 

Oidinery 

Price. 

Change 



Stodu 

Feb 

on 

High 

Low 


18, 1970 

week 

14/S*. ' 

' 7/10*. 

Exprau Dry. 'A' 
Fttth Lovell 

Gelgy 

13/9 

3d. 

X 

lOW. 

m 

II/-* 

Fr.S.632S 

4*td 

1 50 

•I*. 

70 

Oenerei Food. 

I79S 

- 1*1 

42't 

26 

General Milli 

•33*e 

1 

•1/6 

S9 

2 ot 

Glaxo 

Helni 

78/9 

S35*. 

47H 

3*'.. 

Knitco Corp 

137*. 

T 1*4 

2MI9 

1755* 

L'OrtsI 

Fr.24B0 

4 

6320 

4350 

Motu 

L5t20 


3B9S 

2940 

Nettie 

Fr.S.30il0 

'i-20 

299 B 

156 20 

Perrier 

Fr.272 

-1 

115 

82<i 

Procter Gamble 

BUB 

.3 

44/6 

% 

24/- 

Rankt-Hovlt 

27/9 

3d 

47/6 

Reckitt E Coim. 

51/- 

-1/. 

4237*1 

Sandoi 

Fr.S;4425 

^ 250 

19/3 

IO/7'i 

Splllen 

Tate I Lyle 

12/- 


38/- 

23/- 

25/- 

9d 

If/F 

11^ 

Unlgetc 

Unilever 

Unilever NV. 

15/8*4 

2*4d 

% 

45/6 

165/- 

29/4*. 

It 

1/3 

4tl- 

United Blteuiti 

31/- 

3/- 


23/6 

13/6 

‘ Aitoc. Engirtrg. 

16/9 

6*4d 

IB/OF. 

10/- 

DLMC 

10/7*1 

122*. 

60 

23*t 

Boeing 

1 1 

54*4 

36A 

Caterpillar Tract 
Chryaler 

$37*4 

** 

57*4 

25>f 

ia9*w 

4 I*. 

I3B-9 

108*1 

Citroen 

fr. 118 2 

4 3 

602 

388 

baimler»Benz 

D396 

4 

»4/3 

21/9 

Dowty Group 


- 3<l 


% 

Dunlop 

Flu 

34/3 

L.3476 

^69 

jjir- 

se 

Ford fBDR) 

Can. Dynamic! 

21/9 

124*4 

3d 

1 1*1 

ir 


Gen. Mt! (Un.) 
Goodyear 

37/3 

826 

r4d 

*1 

* 7 /- 

a 

35/3 

Hawker Siddeley 

43/- 

lO’id 

22/1*1 

264 

Hondo (EDR) 
Komatru 

tIws 

I'l 

49*1 

17*. 

Lockheed 

SIS*. 

»• 

79/6 

44/- 

J. Lucai 

7m 

SC.IS’i 

$21 

3d 

25^ 

49'. 

IS 

22*1 

liaitey Ferguion 
McDonnell Oouglu 

-l-'i 

*4 

1700 

848 

Michelln 'B' 

Fr.l696 


220 

142 

Nitian Motor 

Y.I78 

7 S 

284 4 

138*1 

If 

Fr.266 5 

3990 

3115 

L.3I93 

54 

48/10*1 

21/9 

Ro'lt'Roycc 

Hr* 

9d 

tO/6 

5/- 

Rooiei Miri 'A' 

6/9 

26/9 

l-l’id 

41)6 

21/6 

Smitht Indust. 

3d 

Zl3 

160 

Steyr-Dmicr-Pch. 

%I 8 I 

-1 

40S 

213 

Toyota Motors 

Y.134 

2 

80*4 

32*4 

Uniud Aircraft 

$31 

f '• 

299*1 

281 

Volkswagen 

D.266 5 

0 4 

435 

304 

Volvo 

Kr.273 

-20 

21/10*1 

8/3 

Westland 

9/3 

4*id 

17/8*4 

10/6 

Wllmot-Breeden 

11/10*1 



Ofilea Equip.. Photo. 


$50 

245 

Canon Camera 

Y529 

r 6 

84 

68 % 

Eutmari kodak 

$83*4 

% 

560 

510 

Fuji Photo 

Y54e 

- 7 

1894 

1500 

Gcvaeri Photo 

1^.8.1636 

10 

84/3 

55/- 

Gestetnor 'A* 

62/6 

5/6 

765 

270 

Nippon Optkal 

Y.704 

,11 

3989 

3001 

Olivetti Pnv. 

L.38I0 

200 

37/- 

24/1*1 

Oxalid 

33/- 

|9d 

114*. 

80^4 

Xerox 

$ 102 *. 

t-% 


P«p«r 4 Publlihing 


64/6 

50/6 

.• 

Bowacer Paper 

51/10*1 

4*id 

13/9 

10/3 

IS /6 

Brltiih Printing 

11/6 

l*t 

37/- 

BunxI Pulp a P. 

15/6 

9d 

46 

32/6 

28*t 

22/9 

11/11*4 

Crown Zeller. 

PRC 

$30*4 

24/4*1 

f% 

19/9 

Int. Publishing 

14/9 

l-l*id 

13/3 

$/i 

Invorask Paper 

7/10*1 

- 4*ad 

39*4 

15*. 

MacMillan Bl. P. 

$C. 30*4 


55*4 

20*4 

McGrew Hill 

$23*1 

3*4 

42/6 

13/- 

14J9 

News of the WId. 

27/6 

1/9 

39/9 

Pearson Pub 

28/9 


40/9 

27/6 

Penguin Pub. 

39/6 

' 6 d 

S6/7'a 

42/6 

Reed Group 

47/9 

9d 

57/- 

35/6 

W. H Smith ‘A- 

57/- 

1 3d 

31/6 

17/3 

Thomson Organ. 

21/6 

-■ 119 

71/6 

43/. 

Wiggins Teape 

S8/9 

3d 

21/7*4 

12 /- 

Property 

Capital B Counties 

IS /6 

3d 

117/- 

3I/I'i 

61/- 

Hammersns. ‘A’ 

106/3 

-11/3 

9/i*4 

Land Securities 

28/5*4 

- 1 /- 

56/8 

15/- 

26/4*1 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

Lon. Merch Sect. 

49/-* 

13/4*1 

. 6 d 

1/2*4 

16/4't 

Metropollun Est E Pty 25/- 


45/9 

27/9 

St. Martins 

43/- 

-3d 

33/4*1 

17/9 

Sac. Covent Gdn. 

30/9 

- 6 d 

685 

565 

S. G. Immobilaire 

L. 6 I 8 5 

r45 

124/- 

59/- 

Stock Converan. 

117/6 

- 1 . 6 d 

38*a 

22 % 

Alrliiwa E SMppIng 

American Airlines 

$28*4 

41% 

sn. 

30/6 

5/- 

Brit. E Comm, 
Cemmell Laird 

38/- 

fh 

^'4*Bd 

48/- 

20 /- 

Cunard 

47/6 


82/- 

36/9 

Fumeu Withy 

76/- 

-16 

fl/IO', 

26/- 

10/7*. 

Harland E Wolff 

14/3 

1915 .. 

1266 

Japan Air Lines 

XLM 

Y.I610 

-10 

303 

t32 

FI.I2I 

+6 5 

fS't 

«9*i 

Lufthansa 

D .68 I 

1 

104/- 

59/6 

Ocean Steamthip 

103/6 

I 6 d 

ai«a 

Ilk 

Pan Amarican 

$ 11 % 

+-*B 

59/- 

33/- 

RE<ODafd. 

55/6 

+ 6 d 

47»a 

17^ 

MiiA Hunter 

2S/9 

1/3 

7«0. . .. 

IB;: • 

SllilW Atrllnaa 

Fr.S,750 

$l 8 *t 

114 

ti. 


YMd 

Fab 

IB 

4 3 
3 9 
0 7 
3 1 
2 6 

1 5 

2 6 

0 7 
1 ' B 

2 4 
6 i 

3 I 

2 9 

5 B 
B I 

4 8 
2 8 

3 I 

4 I 


4 7 

5 2 

3 2 
8 9 

2 6 

4 7 
4-7 

2 9 
4 7 
4 1 
4-6 

3 2 

6 0 
3 9 
3 3 

2 5 


OB 

45 

2- 4 

3- 4 
6 5 

4 1 

4 4 

2 4 

3 8 
2 1 
6 2 

5 0 


I I 
I 5 
I 4 
3 0 
I 6 

1 I 

2 B 

3 5 
0-6 


5 3 
7 6 

4 3 

5 3 

5 8 

6 1 


3 0 
7 0 
3 5 
I 5 

5 2 

3 5 

6 5 

4 0 


2 5 
0-9 

2 5 

3 9 
30 
2 8 
2 I 
20 
4-0 
0 4 


3 4 
9 7 
4-2 

2 9 

i’-s 

so 

i'o 

5 2 

6 2 

3 7 


Prlcai, 

1968-70 

Ordhwry 

Price, 

Change 

Yiaid 



ftodts 

Fab. 

on 

Rib. 

High 

Low 

Stoiwa 

IB. 1970 

WMk 

+ 18 

18 

n4 

475 

Bljankorf 


3 3 

28/7*a 

18/1% 

Baeu Pure Drug 

T 

-l*rf 

3 2 

34/6 

22/4*. 

Brit. Home Sere. 

3d 

4 0 

3f|6 

British 5boa 

Burton Group 

SS” 

fl*.d 

5 7 

3 0 

3u)(0*a 

22/6 

Oebenhami 


'-'Jd 

(n) 

232*1 

146 7 

Galarias Lafayacte 

Fr23l 

-i-l 


653 

387 

Galarlu Pracdos 

W 

+ 19 

1-8 

64/. 

40/6 

Gruun Ware. 

f6d 

1 9 

38 

25% 

G. T. A. E P. 

125% 

--*. 

5 1 

60/- 

41/4% 

GUS 'A' 

»/7%* 

+ l*id 

3 4 

30/3 

19/6 

Houm of Fraser 

25/3 

■-4*.d 

5 6 

4210 

2880 

Innevulon 

Fr.B.2900 


2-6 

s? 

II/- 

InL Scorai 

14/- 

-4’nl 

4 0 

330 

Karitadt 

D.335 

-16 

2 6 

350*t 

250 

Kawfhof 

D24S 

- 13 

3 4 

797 

511*. 

La Redoute 

Fr.S72 

-42 

2 9 

410 

334 

La Rinucante 

L.372 5 

+ 1 5 

2 3 


40/7*. 

Marks E Spencer 

56/4*. 
$57*1 
$A.3 81% 

H’nl 

19 

|7j3 

4 9* 

45% 

3 80 

lientgomary W. 

Myer Emporium 

1-3% 

+0 01% 

2 8 

169 

101 

Neckermen 

DJ02 

4% 

5 9 

331-2 

254-8 

Nouvollas Gelt. 

Fr260 

II 

1-2 

240/- 

110/- 

O.K, Bazaars ‘A* 

IIOV- 

Fr.206 

2/6 

3-S 

221 

158 

Prinumpt 

Provid. Clochg. 

Saare Roebuck 

4 2 

2 5 

mt 

iK 

X 

3d 

1% 

3 6 

2 3 

20/9 

13/3 

Teaeo Storu 

15/10*. 

I'id 

1 2 

20/6 

14/6*4 

United Drapery 

19/7*. 

3d 

SO 

23?6 

14/10*1 

WoMworth 

I5/6- 

t 2‘«d 

6 4 



Toxtiloa, Clothing 


t2-9 

4 3 

136 

90-8 

AKZO 

FI.93 7 

50*t 

31% 

Burlington 

$34% 

t-3*4d 

4 1 

2^1% 

8/3 

Carrlngun E 0. 
Coats, nni. 

9/9 

(") 

17/9 

10/0 

11/5% 

27/10*. 

r5*4d 

^1 

4 8 

32/3 

23}4*. 

Courtauldt 

- 6d 

I3}6 

5/0*4 

Eng. Cilice 

6/6 

9*4d 

7-7 

4S/9 


Snia Vitoesa Priv 

44/9 


3 9 

56 

Scavans, J. P. 

$38*4 


6 3 

91 

70 

Ttljln 

Y.a7 

1 1 

6 9 

155 

115 

Tony Ind 

Y.I37 

|2 

5 5 

17/0*4 

7/- 

Vlyalli Int. 

10/3 

9d 

6 1 

21/10% 

M/ll% 

West Riding W. 

-6d 

7 2 

17/4% 

7/9 

Woolcembert 

’/3 

3d 

43 

165/6 

9/9 

95/3 

TobMco 

Brit. Amar. Tob. 

105/3* 

8/- 

9d 

4 3 

6/6*4 

Carreru 'B* 

-»4d 

5 5 

33/1% 

23/6 

Gailaher 

»/IO'. 


6 2 

23/6 

•93 

Imperial Tobacc. 

16/3% 

-7'.d 

5-6 

33/- 

22/- 

Rembrandt 

27/- 


1-6 



Utilitlea/IUIIi 




90*1 

64 

Canadian Pacific 

$C.63*. 

*. 

.. 

710 

640 

Chubu 

Y.646 

+ 1 

7 7 

708 

642 

Chugeku 

Y.682 

-13 

7-3 

35% 

25% 

Cons. Edison 

$26*1 

- *4 

6-8 

2920 

2390 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr. B.2490 

-IS 

S 6 

2102 

1768 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.l796 

12 

6 1 

676 

630 

Kansal Elec P 

YA75 

1 

7-4 

262 

210 

R.W.E. 

D.2II 

2% 

3 8 

705 

621 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y.7I3 

f8 

7 0 

99 

82 

Tokyo Gu 

InvMt. Trinta 

Y.B3 

-2 

7 2 

48/9 

30/3 

Alliance Trust 

35/4*1 

+7’.d 

3-0 

29/4*1 

20/3 

Atlas Elec. 

23/7*. 

+6d 

3 1 

22/10% 

13/9 

B.E.T. Defd 

18/2*4* 

3*4d 

5 I 

21/1% 

13/3 

20/1*1 

British Assets 

17/1% 


1-7 

28/5*4 

35/- 

Cable E Wireless 

22/10% 

27/4*. 

• 1 3d 

3 2 

23/3 

20/4*1 

17/7*. 

Foreign E Col. 

+7*«l 

2 1 

30/8*4 

Globe Inv. 

22/3 


3 1 

27/6 

Industrial E Gen. 

20/7*. 

139 

3 8 

14/2% 

8/6% 

Mercantile Inv. 

10/0*4 
FI.236 4 

*4d 

40 

261 

229-1 

Robeco 


4 6 

234 

189 

Rollncxi 

FI. 189 

1 

M 

25/7*. 

16/3 

Wlun Inv. 

19/- 

-6d 

1-8 



Mlacollaneoua 




489 

368 

Air Liquide 

Allied E.P. 

Fr.442 

-7 

2 0 

12/9*. 

6/6 

iff 


8-1 

51/3 

25/6 

Wllliem Baird 

27/9 

" 1/6 

7-9 

33/9 

26/4*1 

Beitobell 

31/3 

+6d 

4-3 


Prieak 

1988-70 

Ordinwy 

Price, 

Chaiife 

Yield 




Feb 

on 

Feb 

High 

Lew 


IB. 1970 

week 

18 

23/1% 

13/6 

Bookers 

1^6 

... 

55 

76/9 


British Mttcb 

53/6* 

3d 

4 5 

15/- 

tT 

British Oxygen 

9/8*4* 

3d 

S 7 

X 

British Re^ 

Cope Allman 

15/4% 

7/8*4* 

+3’4d 

5'4 

7 8 

74/6 

33/9 

Da La Rue 

39/6 


5 7 

62/- 

39/7*. 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

5/6 


4 9 

50/- 

26/- 

130/- 

42/- 

f.9d 

2 3 

195/- 

Hudson's Bay 


6/3 

2 4 

73/4 

44/3 

Incheape 

+3d 

2 1 

151 

117 

C. Itoh 

Y.I5I 


5 0 

101 /- 

78/- 

Johnson Macchay 

94/3 

+ 1/3 

2 4 

13^4 

21 % 

LIngTemco-Vought 

123% 

-% 

5 7 

73% 

24*. 

Litton Industries 

$29 

- 1 *. 


603 

378 

Metallgasallschafit 

D590 

-5 

i's 

118 

94*4 

Mlnneia M. B M. 

$108*4 

f7% 

1 6 

205 

115 

Mitsui 

Y.l <6 

+4 

4-5 

21 / 10*1 

132/6 

15/4*1 

74/6 

Pillar 

Rank Org. 'A* 

Seers 'A' 

21/7*. 

120/3 

+3d 

- 6 d 

3 5 

1 0 

33/- 

20 /- 

22/4*1 

3d 

5 6 

64/1% 

37/- 

Slater Walker 

56/6 

1 /- 

2 1 

24/6 

17/4*. 

Staetlev 

23/3 

+3/- 

4-1 

15/10% 

10/3 

Thos Tilling 

13/9 


4 8 

43/4*1 

26/6 

Turner E Newall 

35/3 

-9d 

6 0 

47 

34% 

Union Carbide 

135*4 

+% 

5 7 

22/7*. 

10 /- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

. 10 /- 

- 1 % 

6 0 



Oil 




679 

490 

Aquitaine 

Fr.490 

-5 

2-3 

160/- 

100 /- 

Brit. Petroleum 

103/6 


3 9 

134/6 

71/- 

Burmah Oil 

721- 

1 /- 

4 5 

259 9 

180 1 

Cic. Petrolos 

Fr,205 

- 6 % 

3-7 

40**14 

22 % 

Continental OH 

$23% 

- *4 


48*1 

24% 

Gulf Oil 

$24*4 

-% 

6 0 

68 *i 

37% 

Mobil Oil 

$37*4 

% 

6 1 

2650 

1996 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2020 

-2 

4 9 

38*14 

20*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

$ 20 *. 

- *1 


£31% 

£19% 

Royal Dutch 

£20*4 

\ ’• 

3 9 

100 /- 

65/9 

Shell Transport 

68 /- 

- 1/6 

3 6 

74% 

44*4 

Stan, on Calif. 

$44% 

-i-% 

2 4 

69*4 

38 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$39 

1 1 

5 9 

85*1 

52% 

Stan on N.J 

$52% 

% 

7 1 

39*. 

25 

Texaco Inc. 

125% 

. % 

6 3 



Gold Mince - Finance 



158/9 

95/- 

OFSIT 

101/3 

3/9 

8-1 

98/6 

51/3 

Anglo*Amorlcan 

66/9 

- 1/3 

2 4 

89/6 

43/6 

Charter Cons, 

56/6 

■ si- 

2 4 

75/- 

39/7*. 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

53/6 

V- 

2 7 

240/- 

135/- 

General Mining 

142/6 

lib 

5-7 

730/- 

410/- 

J'burg. Cons. 

540/- 


1 6 

228/9 

ioe/9 

Rand Seltaion 

127/6 

2/6 

3 6 

275/- 

151/3 

Union Corpn. 

MinoaE Motela 

192/6 


2 7 

34*4 

26 

Alcan Alum 

$C.2B*4 

H 2 % 


3800 

3025 

Aluuulsse 

Fr.S.3200 

50 

2 5 

38*4 

27% 

Amer. Met. Cllni. 

$38*4 

r2*4 

3 7 

7/3 

^1? 

Amai. Tin Niger 

5/10*4* 

Pad 

6 4 

64»t 

27 

Anaconda 

$28% 

^1*. 

2 8 

84/6 

35/- 

C.A.S.T. 

50/6 


4 0 

72/6 

62/- 

Corn'd Tin Smelters 

63/6 

1 9d 

5 5 

lil/6 

49/3 

De Beers Oefd. 

54/- 

$C.I72 

3/6 

2 8 

182% 

106*4 

Falconbridge 

|2 


43% 

32*. 

Inter. Nickel 

$42% 



57% 

37*4 

Kennecott 

$45*. 


5 3 

63/1% 

27/3 

Lonrho 

27/3 

-2/- 

3 7 

146/6 

63/6 

Mount Isa 

138/- 

4/6 

1 7 

135 

77 1 

Penarroya 

Fr.l 17 

. 9 

2 3 

45*4 

28*. 

Reynolds Metals 

$30% 

f % 

3 6 

ISS/6 

103/- 

R.T.Z. 

130/- 

-1/6 

1 6 

f 

21/- 

Rhokana 

44/3 

+ 1/9 

22 4 

36/3 

Roan Sel. Trust 

W/- 

-2/- 

9 9 

2^ 

127/6 

Selection Truit 

191/3 

4 3/9 

1 7 

2452 

1680 

Union Mlniere 

Fr.B.I954 

1 14 

3 2 

160/9 

84/- 

Western Mining 

137/6 

-1/- 

01 

38/6 

18/- 

Zambia, Ang,-Am. 

FlanCations, Etc. 

35/9* 

+9d 

17-7 

7^/6 

1/7% 

Assam Cons'd. 

1/7% 

I’ld 


47/6 

Coni. T. E Lnds. 

55/6 

^6d 

160 

39/7*. 

5/3% 


Guthrie 

Jlj6 


9 2 

3 / 7 *. 

Highinds. E Low. 
Jokal 

4/3 


9 8 

11/9 

6/6 


f9d 

6 0 

4/i 

3A’. 

Planutlon Holdgs. 

2d 

10 6 


MoiMy Mark#! Indicators 

Following the very good January trade figurea and the Treaaury 
Bllla covaiad arbitrage margin now in favour of London, apecula- 
tion on a bank rate cut acquired aubatanca during the weak The 
aterling apot rate against the dollar ran up to S2.4075 but the 
forward discount was unchanged at | cents Domestically rates 
have eased fractionally, tliough the houses sought moderate 
assistance early in the week. 


Treasury Mil Tenders 91'Day Tender 


Date of 

Amount 

Applied 

Average 

ratcol 

Allotted 
at Max. 

luua 

Out' 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1969 

Feb. 

14 

9/-Day 
100 0 

226 9 

t. d. 

131 121 

h 

1,440 0 

1969 

Nov 

14 

100 0 

207 1 

154 3-26 

43 

1.520-0 

„ 

21 

100 0 

214 0 

154 0 76 

II 

1.520-0 

„ 

28 

too 0 

198 7 

154 9-17 

36 

1.410 0 

Dec. 

5 

120 0 

237 8 

155 1 66 

25 

1.460 0 

„ 

12 

120 0 

248 2 

154 3 26'^ 

48 

1.430 0 


19 

120 0 

250 8 

153 6-83 

38 

1.430 0 


24 

120 0 

233 4 

152 II 99 

30 

1.420 0 

1970 

Jan. 

2 

100 0 

230 6 

151 9 70 

23 

1.430 0 


9 

100-0 

193 2 

ISI 7 17 

45 

1.410-0 

„ 

16 

100 0 

113-8 

150 II 93 

II 

1.400 0 


23 

100 0 

191-3 

150 5-81 

36 

1.400 0 


30 

100-0 

242-7 

ISO 2-54 

61 

1.380 Q 

Hb. 

6 

100 0 

214 1 

151 3 68 

3 

1.380-0 


13 

80 0 

181-4 

152 3 45 

11 

1.3800 


*On February tlth, undare for 9l*day bllli. at C9B li. lid. aacurad 
It par «aik, toher ueden being sllocted in full. The offer Ibr this 
week was Bar nb million 9l<d^ Milt. ' 


Key Money and Arbitrage Retas 
Londeni Fdbruiry 18 


Bank Kata % 

Euroacarling dapoaite 

(from 7%. 17/1/69) 8 

(Infant): 


Dapoilt niteet 

2 days’ notice 

9*4 

7 days’ notice: 

3 months* 

9'*i* 

Clearing banks 6 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 6*4 

Troasury bills 

6 78 

Local authorities 9-9% 

Carta, of Dapoait 8-75 

3 months' /Ixed: 

Starling: 


Local authorities 9 * 4 - 9*4 

Spot rate 

$2 4075 

Finance houMS 9*4 

Forward discoun 

c 

Inteiiiank rrnto 

(3 months’): 

% cents 

7 days’ 9 

Forward cover 


Treasury Bllla 

(3 months’): 


3 months' 7% 

Annual Int. cost 

Eurodollar depoelta: 

Inveatmont currency: 

7 days' notice 9 

Investment $ 

36^4% prem 

3 months* 9*4 



Covored Arbitrage 

In favour of: 


Marflns (3 months') 

Lut waok% 

This week % 

Traamiry Bllla 

N. York % 

London *m 

Eurodollar/UK lotti 



authority leana 

N, York % 

N. York »i. 

BurodoHar/BuroetarNiti 

Neutral 

N.York <11 

UiMaovared Arbitraga MarfliM (7 days’) 


Burodollar/UK local 



wmivrfvj iwBiw 

London *m 

London '» 

Burodollar/liitarbank 

London % 

Ntutril 




Why resources 
development 
is one of 

our major sidelines. 

NISSHO-IWAI 

We're a leading Japanese trading company. Japan is no¬ 
toriously poor in natural resources. But relatively well 
off in technical know-how, trained manpower, manufac¬ 
turing facilities, and capital. So it's only logical that we 
exchange what we've got for what we haven't got. 

To further this exchange. Nissho-lwai is now active 
in more than 200 overseas development projects. Exam- 
ples:Copper mining in Malaysia and Congo. Iron ore mining 
in India. Lumbering in New Guinea, the Philippines, and 
Siberia. Fluorite mining in Thailand Industrial salt pro¬ 
duction in Australia. The supplying nations are assured 
of a stable market, and Japanese manufacturers are as¬ 
sured of steady supplies at stable prices. A fair ex¬ 
change, we think. 

Whatever your business interests are—buying, selling, 
commodity transactions, three-way trade, or cooperative 
ventures—Nissho-lwai is geared to your trading needs. 

To serve you we maintain 80 overseas offices in major 
world trading centres and 40 offices at home. 

•ciicral Impcrtcrs A Ixpcrtcrt 

CO., LTD. 

Head Office fmabashi. Higashi ku, Osaka. Japan 
Tokyo Office; Nihonbashi, Chuo ku. Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

40. Basinghail St.. London.E.C.2 Tel; 628-4991 >>^8 
(Area Code 01) 

Other Offices in Parit, Hamburg, DUtaatdqrf. Naw York, 

LOS Ange/os, Rio do Jonoiro, Hong Kong, Now Dot hi, Bombay, Madrast Calcutta, Sydney, Molbourno, Johannesburg, and $$ other cities around Jhe world. 



You know the three guys on the road 
to Oz. The Lion without the nerve. The i 
Tin Man without a heart. The Scarecrow k 
without a brain. M 

We were like that in steel in 1950. A m 
424,000-ton-a-year open-hearth weakling, 
Without a blast furnace to our name. m 

Those were the days when dozens of m . 
Japanese blast furnaces lay idle. m y 
Business was rotten while everyone m \ 
daydreamed about wizard sales, 
green profits and steelworks big m ^ 

as Emerald cities. People thought m 
we were out of our minds when m 
we took off the fairytale glasses 
and faced up to realities by 
building our own modem 

It took courage to face 
the criticism. But we had 
the guts to be the first 
steelmaker in Japan to 
more than just update 
antiquated equipment. We 
forged ahead with construe- 
tion of an integrated works at 
Chiba: first in Japan. 

Integration gave us what we wanted: a ^ 
heart. To pump production and profits up. 9 
(Chiba capacity: 6 million metric tons.) M 

As production spurted and demand kept m 

pace, we started thinking. We calculated ■ 
increasingly rigid specifications from 1 
customers, growing computations from % 
orders, concurrent production problems \ 
and acute labor shortage. We decided we ^ 
needed brains. 

So we asked Univac And, in 1954, we became 
the first steel company on earth to computerize. 

1969. Mizushima. New integrated works in 2nd 
phase. Mizushima's got (1) docks to accommo¬ 
date i35,(K)0DWT carriers: we were first in Japan 
to see raw materials cost savings in chartering 
combined cargo carriers. (2) The No. 2 blast 


m furnace, at 63(X)t/d capacity, (3) Japan's largest 
m continuous casting machine. (4) 160-inch plate 
a mill with 75-inch back-up rolls: computers 
y (and X-ray gauge) see through plates to guar¬ 
antee precise dimension/temperature/quality. 
These are part of the progress that projects 
Mizushima to 7.5 million metric tons in '70. 
Two future phases will boost capacity 
to 10 million, and make Mizushima a 
steelworld Oz. 

^ Figures like that make it hard to remember 
^|g|||B|^ we’re not seeing things through tinted 
glasses — everything’s so rosy.. Our 
gross profits, investment-return, opera- 
tional economy have led the industry for 
^ 10 years. Our central research labs opened 

/► his year, and coordinate nation-wide in-plant 
R&D for improved steels. And our vision 
k isn’t rimmed in by steel, nor by Japan. 
B We’re in can and construction materials 
I manufacturing; and in on joint ventures 
■ in more than a dozen nations. 

F And we’re not so blinded by success that 
' we let criticism color the necessity to cut 
3 ut vestigial steels or outmoded operations. 
iVe break with traditions to do so. 
^B^^^But then, we’ve never been an 
"'^^orthodox’ steel firm. Not in 
Y ^^the narrow, steel-rimmed- 

^ spectacles kind of way. 
^ \ And no one can accuse us 

straight 1 ^ hippie-type 

through I company, saucer-eyed and 

Steal y stealing after rainbows, 

k t We have arrived. 

initial 
and continuing 

le aggressiveness 

e. vast integration, computerization experience; 
id constant innovations. These are reasons why 
> we have the 


we 

see 

straight 

through 

steel 


nerve, brains 
and heart of 
steel in Japan. 


0 




STIEL CORPORATION 

Tokyo OfNco: Ml Yurikucho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
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SERVICES 


STREtT. 


Shadow over trade 

The Americans had ai. unhappy 
time at Gatt's annual inerting, 
learning to li\c with the EEC, 
page 65. And Britain enters a 
second year of H per rem Bank 
rate with not much prospect of 
lower world interest rates, page 
71- 


The western front 

The coffins in a Swiss forest tell 
the story of how the Middle East 
war has moved to western 
Europe, and the airways of all 
the world. What precautions can 
be taken, page 9. How the Pales¬ 
tinian guerrillas are motivated, 
and how they might be controlled _ . . 

by their fellow Arabs, page 10. lOTflpKwU VlSltS 
Reports from Zurich and Bonn, President Nixon wanted to find 
page 25. out from President Pompidou 

what he is going to do about 
foreign policy—but has he learned 
anything page 41. 




Enough 


Mr Wilson says the Tories will 
be soft on Europe. Mr Heath 
asks if the Prime Minister will 
rat. If they continue this slanging 
match they will do more damage 
to Britain’.s application to join WhoS€ CflTflC WdVB ? 
the common market than to each Britain’s police are unhappy, but 


Other, page it. 


the Tories are not being exactly 
helpful to them in campaigning 
on law and order, page 13. 


Sunset boulevard 

Hollywood and films have always 
been synonymous but they may 
not be for long. A report from 
our correspondent in California, 
page 51. 


Wonderful thingamabobs 

ff . Very cheap, very simple to use. 

Utl5€CY€t WOT they ^ takes scores of 

The Plain of Jars has been lost electronic circuits and hundreds 
to North Vietnam troops once of transistors to do now. And 
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more, poges 14 and 22. 


hardly anyone knows, page 67. 
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Peoi^Miio 
dcrntreadpoUdes 
shouldn’t buy 
insurance. 

On the front of the policy, it tells you 
what you’re in.surcd against. 

Underneath, or on the back, it tells you 
what you’re not insured against. 

The insurance companies ask everyone 
to read all of their policies. By no means 
everyone does so. 

And if there’s a little, unread bit in 
there that says don’t bother to ring us if a 
water main bursts under your factory 
floor, you can bet your Wellingtons that 
the water main will duly burst. 

Of course, there are certain incalculable 
things which just cannot be insured 
against. So every insurance policy has to 
have exclusions. 

One of the many good things about the 
British insurance market is the variety of 
the policies it otters. Some insurers 
exclude some things. Others, others. And 
as always when faced with variety, you 
have to be sure to choose aright. 

One of the reasons for going to a ClB 
broker for advice on your insurances is 
that he reads the policy. All of it. And he 
knows what it means. 

And he doesn’t only read your policy, 
either. He reads similar policies issued by 
other companies and Lloyd’s as well. So 
that he is able to tell you which policy 
has the fewest exclusions for the lowest 
premium. 

And he makes very sure that you’re 
eflectively covered against all relevant 
risks. 

If necessary, he will arrange for a team 
of valuers, or a technical data team, or a 
plant survey team to examine your works, 
warehouses, garages, offices and the rest 
to advise on eliminating lisks, cutting 
premiums and averting potential disasters. 

He'll keep a continual eye on your 
policies, and will let you know when any 
changes in the law or when reliable new 
types of policies can gel your insurance 
costs down or your cover up. 

CIB brokers are professionals, with 
well-proved ability, who must submit 
annual proof of sound finances. 

We have a list of 600 CIB brokers, 
which a call to 01-588 4387 will bring 
you. Any one of them is qualified to lift 
all worries about insurance right off* your 
shoulders. 

We can’t guarantee he’ll save you 
getting your feel wet. 

But he’ll certainly sec to it that you 
don't burn your fingers. 

cm 

The OirportfHHi of Insiiniiice BnrfGm 

15 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C.3. 
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PROPERTY 


HEiF^p-^lNG. DAW 
S MANNERS 


[SI 1/ 


Spaue on this page is permanently reserved for 
Estate Agents who have industrial, 
commercial and private property for sale. 

watch this site 

JEJ Johnson Space Agent Tel; 01 *930 5166 


Surveyors 
Valuers and 
Estate Agents 

• 

Development and 
Investment Advisers 

• 

Rating and 

Compensation Consultants 


^ . lArvK ' /' 
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CMUUR ESniES IID. 


Prime office and shop sites in the U.K. and Western 
Europe wanted for immediate or future development. 


Details in confidence to: 

The Chairman, 

13-14 Cork Street London, W1A 2AF. 
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A finger on the pulse of 
world markets. 


The heartbeat of a market. Only long experience of its 
people and customs will find it. And that is why Dodwell 
We research and trading organisations established in the 
world’s fii8test-|rowing markets. 

Your trading is in good hands with Dodwell. 



DODWELL 

a force iii world trading 

established 1868 



DODWELL ft COMPANY LIMITED. INTERNATIONAL MARKETING. TRADING 
AND SHIPPING. HEAD OFFICE; 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON EC2 
Telephone: 01 -SCie 6040. Telex' London 27311 (4 linee) 

BRANCHES. SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES: HOng Kong. Japan, USA. 
Canada. West Germany, Australia. Kenya. Uganda, Tanzania, India and Taiwan 
Cormections throughout the \Arorid. 
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February 28, igyo 



On the Western Front 


Thm' coffins were sulficicnl lo contain all that could he found 
of the 47 people on hoard Swissair’s sabotaged jet which 
blew up last Satuiday before it could limp back, filled with 
smoke and fumes^ lo ihc safety of Zurich airport. It does not 
do to dwell on what their last minutes were like. To sabotage 
an aircraft in flight is to condemn every man, woman and 
child on board to almost certain death. It was only the mercy 
of God and certain structural differences between the two 
aircraft that prevented '^8 people from meeting an identical 
death in an Austrian jet that left Frankfurt the same clay. 

The airlines were not taken by surprise: they were already 
on the alert for such attacks. They have lived in the shadow 
of Arab killers for nearly two years. Four known sabotage 
ail<‘mpts have been foil(‘d in that lime at three separate air¬ 
ports—with shooting and bloodshed on three of tfie four 
(occasions. But the precautions taken at airports are such that 
it rec|uired considerable planning and organisation to slip 
through the security net at two separate airports in Germany 
and in Switzerland. The simultaneous bomb explosions last 
Saturday wove the outcome of cold and callous organisation. 

The saboteurs’ success depended on a fact not known to 
many people : in Switzerland, as in Britain, airlines arc not 
allowed to tamper with the mails. So although Swissair has 
been scrutinising passengers and X-raying their baggage ever 
since the Arab guerrillas’ original hijacking attempt in Zurich 
a year ago (sec page lo), mail has been going through 
uninspected. I'he postal authorities do not examine it because, 
apparently, this would be considered the equivalent of censor¬ 
ship. Customs authorities are interested only in the accuracy 
of the declaration on any package and merely carry out an 
occasional spot check on this. So, although Swissair’s precau¬ 
tions were actually tightened up before the courts sentenced 
the surviving Zurich attackers to i ‘2 years apiece last 
Christmas, mail was still being loaded on to its aircraft with¬ 
out inspection—even when the destination was Israel. It looks 
as if one package in the mail last Saturday had a bomb in it. 

The bomb was probably not a simple one. The sort of 
lime-bomb that can be assembled in a hotel backroom from 
an alarm clock and a piece of plastic explosive could not be 
.sent through the post because it would have been too difficult 
to calculate precisely when the mailbags would be loaded on 
to an aircraft. Only two types of fuse would answer this 
particular purpose, one working on barometric prr^urf^ so 
that it went off when the aircraft reached a certain height, 
and the other triggered by a radio signal from the ground. 


The latter would be the more likely if the parcel airmailed 
at Frankfurt by two Arabs who ha\i* .siiirc been nanu-d by 
the Geiman police was, in fact, inleiided for an K1 Al flight. 
It would then have travelled in a fully pressuri'sed liaggage 
hold and a mighty sensitive fuse would liave Ix'en needed 
to detect the differenee between the change fiom air pre.ssun' 
at ground level lo the normal j(‘r flight prc.ssnre, uliich is 
the equivalent of a height of fi,oooft. But a radio-fused bomb, 
borrowing some of the lechnicjues of anti-aircraft sliells, would 
merely need to receive a signal from the ground by observois 
watching takeoff from the airport pcrinieter. The Austrian 
and the Israeli jets took off from Fiankfuri within minutes 
of each other. The two Arabs under siispieion actually 
declared their package as a ladio ren iNcr, although, accord¬ 
ing to the German police, they also bought an altimeter. 

What this suggests is a pattern of guerrillas finding it 
increasingly difficult to get through the airline security net 
and therefore switching their attack to tlx* airlines' last weak 
spot. If so the guerrillas can be accused of accepting the risk 
of a death loll that could, on .some flights, run to hundreds 
of innocent people. The Israelis have contended all along 
that the guenilla.s’ orders have from the outset 
been to destroy, and not hijack, the aircraft and their pas¬ 
sengers. The better organi-sed the attacks, the less probable it 
is that the saboteurs will be susceptible to discipline by the 
guerrilla organisations back home. The prudent conclu.sion 
is that if the skies are to be made safe it has to be done by 
the airlines and by governments. But what can they do that 
they are not already doing ? 

The airlines’ precautions are simple. They use instruments 
at the check-in de.sk—either X-rays or magnetometers—which 
tell them if passengers are carrying unusual amounts of metal 
in their pockets (revolvers or hand grenades). A hijacker 
boarded a jet in the United Stales last week past one of 
these instruments, probably because he sent a friend ahead as 
a decoy, and in the confusion the airlines’ staff either ignored 
or forgot to re.set the buzzer. These instruments are more 
widely used than passengers suspect, specially in North 
America, Switzerland, and in Italy. When they are really 
jittery, airlines will not load baggage unless passengers identify 
their cases as they board the aircraft. Briii.sh European Air¬ 
ways has taken this precaution on its flights to Ulster. An 
airline as much at risk as El Al (and a.s small) has its own 
reasonably foolproof methods of scrutinising freight as well 
as baggage. And now, hopefully, the mail l<K)phole will he 
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Stopped. The guerrillas—assuming they planted both bombs—^ 
must realise this and may not t»y to repeat this attack. 

The concern must be where they strike next and how to 
stop them. Freight for Israel is accumulating in the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation’s warehouse at Heathrow 
under special guard, waiting to see what sort of device it 
might contain ; and the wary way that other airlines are 
handling Israel-bound mail and freight illustrates a common 
fear. One of the better means of curbing the saboteurs would 
be to get the co-operation of the airport authorities at Beirut, 
Amman and Damascus to search outgoing passengers and 
relieve them of their bombs before they leave the country. 
This kind of search already operates in Beirut, because the 
Lebanese have more to lose from western sanctions than any 
Middle East country except Israel. But it is unrealistic to 
think that, say, Syria would feel the same. 

This leaves the non-Arab world with little option but to 
make it as tough as it can for Arabs to enter other countri^. 
The Swiss and the Austrians have tightened their visa restric¬ 
tions to a fx>int. where it Ls going to be very difficult for any 
Arab to get into Switzerland for any reason. And these Swiffl 
restrictions have now been extended to countries like Algeria 
with which travel had been relatively free. For several months 
it has been a relatively humiliating experience for anyone with 
an Arab passport to try to enter Britain. But there is little 
else that governments can reasonably do. 

To cut air links with those countries in the Middle East 
that shelter the guerrillas means little to the Arabs. Cities 
like Amman have a minimal number of flights going through 
them weekly, hardly more than one a day. Syria and Jordan 
have only a fifth of the air traffic that goes through Israel. 
Beirut actually has more passenger traffic than Israel, but 
Lebanon is the one country making weak efforts to control 
the guerrillas—at least as far as their international activities 
go. Air freight is only a fraction of total trade anyway ; even 
Israel imports only one-third of i per cent of its goods by 


air. If Israel actually wants to impOlt gtrafiqptally important 
spare parts £1 A 1 carries them and not forexgn airiln fa l t. 

Restricting Arab entry raises ;ltwkward problems' for 
countries like Germany that hav6 come to rely m a gqod 
deal of immigrant Arab lalx 3 ixr« The ease with whkh 
Algerians may travel to and from France creates loop¬ 
hole within the common market countries. The real difficulty 
is that, until last weekend, sabotage of civil aircraft was the 
unthinkable crime. Criminals did it for gain, lunatics did it 
as a special form of suicide. Revolution-prone countries in 
Latin America and south-east Asia did it as a form of civil 
war and regular gun battles take place now aboard Ethiopian 
airliners. Altogether in the last decade there have been up to 
20 proven cases of sabotage, including last weekend’s, and 
the death roll stands at well over 400. The fear now is that 
the Arab guerrillas have shown it can be done quite easily, 
so that other dissident groups will follow. Indeed, if boml^ 
can be exploded in court houses in Ulster, how long before 
one finds its way on to a flight from Belfast ? 


Arab attacks 


1988 
July 

December 


February 

August 


November 

December 

1970 
January 
Feb. 10 

Feb. 21 


Captain hit over heed. Crew detained 1 month after El Al 
jet hijacked to Algeria. 

1 passenger killed during attack on El Al jet at Athens. 
Israel retaliates by blowing up 13 aircraft belonging to 
Middie East AirHnes at Beirut airport. 

2 killed (1 Israeli* 1 Palestinian) during attack on El Al 
jet at Zurich. Surviving attackers get 12-year sentence. 
Passengers injured during emergency evacuation of TWA 
jet hijacked to Damascus with 111 people. Israeli male 
passengers not released for more than 3 months. 

1 boy killed* 13 injured during attack on El Al booking 
office in Athens. 

3 armed Palestinians (guns* hand grenades) stopped from 
boarding TWA jet at Athens. 

TWA jet with 20 people on board hijacked to Beirut by 
pro-Palestinian Frenchman. 

1 killed* 11 injured* in gun battle at Munidh arrport after 
attempted hijacking of tl Al jet. 

47 killed in sabotaged Swissair jet. 38 narrowly escape in 
sabotaged Austrian jet. 



The World Their Battlefield 

The Palestinian guerrillas are not all desperate men. But they believe in their 
cause, and some of them say it justifies action which Arab leaders shudder at 


The Arab-Isracli war, like all wars, has slaughtered its 
innocents, but the multiple murder of the 47 people on the 
Swissair Coronado bound from Zurich to Tel Aviv projects 
the level of violence to a new dimension. The Arabs deny that 
it was their work. But if they did do it, as seems likely, why 
did they ? 

The key to the widening circle of violence is the fact that the 
Arab-Israeli war is being fought, in part, by a people—the 
Palestinians—who having no country of their own sometimes 
act as if they had the right to regard the world as their 
battlefield. This is not true of all of them. The main 
Palestinian commando organisation, El Fatah, has declared 
its “ solemn disapproval ” of the attacks on the two aircraft. 
But the danger will remain while there arc groups, however 
small, of militant and dispossessed men who believe that this 
sort of thing is worth doing to further their aims—and that 
bad publicity is better than none at all. 

The/Palestinians have no country ; they are scattered around 
the Arab world and outside it ; they carry a variety of pass¬ 
ports and documents. The threatened countries can respond 
only with blanket measures, treating all Arabs, or at any rate 
most Arabs, as potential salx>tcurs. In the end the truth is that 
the' dinly people who might be able to exercise direct control 


over the terrorists arc the Arabs themselves, and in particular 
the Palestinians. There is an argument for trying to force them 
to do so. Certainly the backlash of world opinion after the 
Swissair crash will, within limits, have this effect. Certainly, 
too, the airline terrorism must not be seen to work ; if Israel 
suffers more than the minor inconvenience of a brief delay 
in the despatch of freight and mail the policy will be 
encouraged by its own success. The terrorism against airlines 
is an issue in its own right. But unless it is placed in the 
context of the Arab-lsracli war, including the genuine 
grievances of the twice-dispossessed Palestinians, the threat can 
only be guarded against, not removed. Most responsible 
Arabs, including most responsible Palestinians, say they con¬ 
demn air piracy: their help is needed in disciplining those 
who do not. But this help is unlikely to be wholehearted, or 
indeed effective, unless the context is recognised. 

This is not to argue that measures to contain the new, inter¬ 
national, level of violence must wait upon the great impon¬ 
derables: the end of the Arab-Israeli war and, interlocked 
with tliis, a Palestinian solution generous enough to take the 
wind out of the militants* sails. Clearly they connui. The 
Arabs should be expected to take immediate measures to 
control and discipline air pirates. This demand is a reasonable 
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one. But to work it must be backed by new initiatives to solve 
the problems that override ail else in the Middle East, 

What, if they have the will to do it, can the Arabs do to 
end air piracy ? A major step would be to announce that 
anybody suspected of conspiring to attack aircraft would be 
arrested and tried. Of the governments directly involved 
(Syria having chosen to react by banning Swiss visitors), 
Egypt, Lebanon and Jordan could conceivably take this step ; 
Egypt, and possibly Lebanon, might be able to carry it 
through. President Nasser has nothing to gain, and possibly 
much to lose, from air terrorism. It makes his tentative and 
belated exploration of the American peace proposals even 
less likely to produce a political breakthrough ; if tlie Israelis 
decide on a major punitive reprisal, Arab opinion will grow 
still harder ; if the backlash to the Swissair explosion speeds 
up President Nixon’s decision to send more Phantoms to 
Israel, the hope of a political conversation between Egypt 
and America will be cut short. The relations between the 
Egyptians and the Palestinian commandos are publicly good ; 
in private they are as suspicious of one another as, say, the 
British and Russian allies were in the second world war. 

President Nasser’s influence over the Palestinians is dubious 
but he is believed to be urging the guerrillas, through El 
Fatah, to restrict their operations. A strong lead by him 
on air piracy could mark the way for others to follow. 
King Hussein would be a willing follower but, as his recent 
confrontation with the commandos showed, his authority 
over the Palestinians in Jordan is minimal. The confrontation 
had two major results: it drew all the commando groups into 
one Unified Command ; and the new command announced 
its intention to discipline the behaviour of its members. The 
question is whether this self-discipline can be extended to 
action against air pirates. 

The leading commando organisation, El Fatah, has made 
its own strategy plain: it directs military operations, it says, 
only against targets on “ Palestinian ” territory. Most of the 
ten or so other groups follow this line. The major exception 
is the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, a left- 
wing revolutionary oi^anisation led by Mr George Habash. 
The Popular Front, which pursues an active terrorist policy 
inside Israel and the occupied territories, initiated the line 
of action against El A 1 aircraft which has led, it is assumed, 
to the Swissair tragedy. Dr Habash, in an interview, deplored 
the “ accident ” to the Swiss plane but his comments on his 
organisation’s future policy were exceedingly ambiguous. The 
Popular Front, he said, would go on with its activities in 
Europe and against El A 1 planes but “ will be very keen not 
to hurt any third party.” He indicated that the time was 


comings or had been reached, w'hcre he did not consider the 
United States a third party. “ Our enemies,” he said, “ are 
Israel, Zionism and imperialism.” 

The only group to have connected itself with the Swissair 
crash is a breakaway faction from the Popular Front. This 
group, led by a former officer in the Syrian army, Major 
Ahmed Jibreel, calls itself, with grandiose confii^on, the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (General, Com¬ 
mand). Immediately after the Swissair explosion a Beirut 
spokesman for this group telephoned news agencies to claim 
responsibility. Later this w^as denied. But a leader of the 
group in Amman, while more circumspect than his Beirut 
spokesman, hinted again at involvement by reminding a 
western correspondent that his group had issued a statement 
the week before threatening to strike ” soon ” against Israeli 
civilians in reprisal for the Israeli bombs which killed 8o 
Egyptian civilians at Abu Zabal on February lath. 

El Faiah’s “ solemn disapproval ” of terrorist attacks on 
neutral ground or aircraft satisfies nobody. If Mr Yasser 
Arafat’s disapproval, and the Unified Command’s denial of 
Palestinian responsibility, are to have any weight, the com¬ 
mandos must carry out- and show they have carried out— 
a credible inquiry into Major Jibreel’s group’s connection 
with the affair. It is also logical to expect Mr Arafat, as 
leader of the Unified Command, to extend the restrictions 
that he accepts for Fatah to cover the activities of Mr 
Habash’s Popular Front. 

Logical but not, in present circumstances, realistic. For one 
thing Mr Arafat, though he looks the part and tries hard to 
fill it, is not the strong leader the Palestinians need if they 
arc to emerge with advantage from the present chaos. For 
another, Uie Popular Front Iws only just been persuaded to 
join the other groups ; it would almost certainly break away 
again if Mr Arafat tried to discipline it. The toughening of 
attitude, on both the Israeli and the Arab side, rules against 
any form of moderation ; it is the Popular Front rather than 
El Fatah that has recently been gaining most support. 

Dig in the Middle East sand and beyond every militant 
one finds a man yet more militant. So what, at this point, 
is the argument for trying to carry the Arabs with one in the 
battle to wipe out terrorism in the air ? The answer is that 
thi.s particular form of modem barbarity is too dependent on 
a few faceless and scattered individuals to be conclusively 
crushed by the limited and ineffectual forms of power at 
present available. It can be effectively stopped only at the 
source. And the source is the entangled problem of the 
injustice done by Israel to the Palestinians and the injustice 
promised by the Palestinians to Israel. 



That's Enough of That 

Mr Wilson and Mr Heath have had a go at each other over the 
common market as advertised. But it isn't helping either of them, 
or anyone else, into Euro|5e 



Mr Wilson is no doubt quite pleased with his week’s work. 
At the end of his speech winding up the two-day debate on 
the common market in the Commons on Wednesday night, 
he had most of the anti-marketeers among his supporters 
cheering along with the rest. And yet he had not retreated 
in any way from his commitment to join the market if 
possible. What he did in that speech, and more particularly 
when he addressed the London Labour party last weekend, 
was to show his party how it can extract some political 
mileage out of the common market. It is quite simple : 
saddle the Tories with the charge both of using the 


common market as an excuse for putting up foiod prices and 
indirect taxes, and of being much softer on Europe than 
Labour anyway. It is quite legitimate party politics. But it is 
a dangerous game. 

It is dangerous because as the second charge, in particu¬ 
lar, is pressed it must create the impression abroad, as well 
as at home, that Mr Wilson admits ^at the Tories are more 
enthusiastic about joining the market than he is. From there 
it is a short step for suspicion to grow into near certainty that 
if Mr Wilson is prepared to play party politics over the 
market, he will eventually break off negotiations in order to 
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gamer an electoral advantage at home. This is a suspicion 
that comes easily to those in Europe who still doubt Britain’s 
desire to join, and it is nourished by the readiness with which 
the 'tories arc now prepared to voice it publicly. In the 
Commons on Wednesday Mr Heath put the point brutally : 

Everybody has only one question to ask him : is he or is 
he not going to rat ? ” Mr Wilson must consider seriously 
w'hcther ht* can afford to shrug off this suspicion quite so 
casually, never mind give grounds for it to grow, as he has 
done this week. And in his turn, Mr Heath should consider 
whether he is performing any national .service by repeating 
it so \'ehrmcntly. 

Part of the trouble Ls that his commitment to the common 
market is so obvious a millstone around Mr Wilson’s neck. 
The political equation is straighlforw'ard enough : as joining 
the market Is, for the time being at least, unpopular among 
the electorate, it is the Government which is pursuing the 
attempt to join which must be expected to suffer rather than 
the Opposition, which is merely supporting it. Any govern¬ 
ment would have to he as far ahead in public popularity as 
Mr Wilson's is behind before such a commitment ceased to 
be a very considerable burden. Given Labour’s present 
position, any government could be expected to try to equalis<; 
the burden. And, as The Economist has said before, they 
would be justified. But the only way to do this is to make the 
question of joining the common market what it should be— 
a supn'me national issue which cuts across political parties. 
Mr Heath has demonstrated again this week that if Mt 
W ilson would make that challenge to the country he would 
accept his full share of the responsibility for an unpopular 
policy. 

Unfortunately, Mr Wilson gives every indication that he 
is resisting that particular temptation. It is not difficult to 
see why : his central position on this issue is even weaker 
than the general political equation suggests. Mr Wilson owes 
at least sr)me of his earlier popularity in the Labour party to 
the fact that, after the death of Mr Gaitskell and until his 
conversion in 1967, he was the scornful spokesman of the 
anti-market sentiment in the party, and it was the sentiment 
of the majority. There is no reason to doubt the genuineness 
of Mr Wilson’s convei*sion, nor the courage and political skill 
with which he got the Labour party to aboutface. But, 
convert as he was, he never succeeded in converting the 
parly ; it simply followed him because he was prime minister. 

The party, now desperate to get public opinion to start to 
turn in its favour, yeanis for the old successful bandwagon of 
1966, when Mr Wilson had them rolling in the aisles with 
his jokes about Mr Heath turning over like a puppy at a 
tickle from de Gaulle. But there is more to it than that. To 
the anti-marketeers in the party, especially those on the 
left, Mr Wilson's continuing commitment to the market 
shackles them in their attacks on the Tories’ social and 
economic policies. It was on this point that Mr Wilson tried 
to satisfy them in his speech to the London Labour party. 

Any Labour charge that the Tory plans for a value added 
tax 4 nd moving over to the levy system of agricultural 
support would result in dearer food and increased indirect 
taxes was always met with the bland reply that that was 
precisely what Mr Wilson would also have to do if he 
succeeded in joining the common market. Last weekend, 
Mr Wilson accepted that as part of the entrance fee which 
would be offset by the advantages of the rising standard 
of living which membership of the market would bring. 
He did not, as the Tories tried despairingly to prove, accuse 
them of being prepared to accept any terms to join the 
market, but simply of being prepared to pay this part of 
the entrance fee whether Britain joined or not. Tl^t is a 
legitimate area of dispute between the patties: it 


is one which the Tories should be glad to argue about Nor 
can they really complain, although, of course, they have 
bitterly, because Mr Wilson claims that Labour would get 
better terms out of the Six than they would. It is, of course, 
untrue, and in that sense, perhaps, dirty politics. But it is 
no more untrue, and no less dirty, than the Tories’ attempt 
to make Mr Wilson responsible for the growth of crime, 
violence and student unrest. 

If this charade were confined to domestic issues it would 
be of no great remark, just something that must be borne 
until the election is over. It is how politics have always been 
played, and the electorate, in the main, invariably see.s 
through it. But bruising as it may be for their egos, the 
politicians need to be reminded that joining the common 
market is not .so much a question of whether Britain wants 
to go in, but of whether the European countries will let us in. 
As the front bench speakers from all parties in the debate 
rightly said, the opportunity for that has never been more 
favourable. But as M. Pompidou made equally clear in 
Washington this week, the conversion to British entry among 
all the former opponents has not yet been as total as Mr 
Wilson’s. Any senior British politician who provides them 
with the excuse, let alone the justification, for continued 
doubts about Britain’s motives, will bear a very heavy respon¬ 
sibility if the present opportunity is bungled. 

If this past week had been the la.st week of the general 
election no great damage would have been done. But the 
country is probably six months, and maybe over a year, away 
from that election. The pressures and the temptations on 
Mr Wilson arc bound to grow in that time. If the opinion 
polls do not shift there will be a clamour for him to give 
them a kick ; if they do show signs of shifting there will be 
demands to give them that extra kick which would take the 
Labour party to victory. It may be that there is at the back 
of Mr Wilson’s mind the thought that if he allows suspicion 
to grow that he might rat on Britain's application it will help 
him elcctorally at home, without doing any great damage in 
Brussels or Paris ; that even if the negotiations are delayed 
or spun out as a result he will still be able to pick up the 
pieces after winning the election. That might be the biggest 
illusion of all, for the doubting Europeans can argue that, 
just as Paris was worth a mass, Europe should at least be 
worth a British election—^from both parties. 

For it may be that there is also at the back of Mr Heath’s 
mind the thought that if Mr Wilson believes he can gain from 
portraying the Tories as being soft on Europe, there may be 
an even greater gain for the Tories in exploiting the su-spicion 
that Mr Wilson is about to rat again. Mr Wilson has led 
the country up enough garden paths—such as the trade union 
reform legislation last year—after the firmest of verbal com¬ 
mitments to make another charge of that nature extremely 
dangerous for him. Perhaps it is six of one and half a dozen 
of the other which party will be damaged more. What is 
clear is that the national interest would be damaged most 
of all. 

Having got this week out of their systems, Mr Wilson and 
Mr Heath should reconsider that national interest. By all 
means let Mr Wilson argue whether rhe Tories’ tax and 
agricultural plans are justified if Britain does not join the 
common marker: those plans should be revealed in detail 
and subject to the widest possible debate. But he must also 
accept that, just because his political and personal positions 
arc so vulnerable, any attempt to squeeze party advantage 
out of the common market must increase suspicions about 
his motives. If Mr Wilson would drop that part of his game, 
Mr Heath would have no excuse for not dropping his public 
doubts that the Prime Minister’s commitment to Europe is 
as genuine and lasting as his own. 
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Whose Crime Wave? 

The Tories cannot lumber the Government with ail the blame for the crime wave, 
but they do have a point about the strength of the police. The Government 
itself is seeing what S'/a per cent more cash will do 


Two years ago Britain’s crime rate actually appeared to have 
stopped rising for the first time for over a decade. The police 
had just received an B per cent pay rise and recruitment was 
fine. No policemen had been murdered since the summer of 
1966. Mr Roy Jenkins’s amalgamations programme was 
beginning to show dividends. The Government had invested 
pretty heavily in new equipment to back up new policing 
theories. The wave of demonstrations had not led to pitched 
battles between police and students as it had in Europe and 
the United States ; with the single exception of the St 
Patrick’s day riot outside the American Embassy in March, 
1968, the police were always plainly and peaceably in com- 
pietc control.' When the worries before the anti-Vietnam 
demonstration planned for that October were assuaged on 
the day because the police arnuigemeiits were competent and 
the policemen good humoured, it hardly seemed po.ssible that 
any Opposition could manage to squeeze much out of the 
issue of law enforcement, liowover fruitful it had proved to 
conservative parties outside Britain. 

Yet within six months of the October demonstration, Mr 
Heath had .scored a number of electoral points with a widely 
reported speech in Kensington on law and order. Last month 
the Tories resurrected tlie issue at Selsdon Park, and the 
.shadow Home Secretary, ^Mr Quintin Hogg, has taken up 
the battle cry, with rather more pre-election bombast and 
rather fewer statistics. Twisted in with the concern over law 
and order which the Tories arc fostering are a number of 
stray emotions, such as those aroused by the demonstrations, 
real and threatened, against the Springbok learns (which aie 
irrelevant to this debate, except that they increase worries 
about the distribution of police lime between crowd control 
and crime investigation) and reactions against the permissive 
society (in which the word permissive has been so abused that 
everyone appears to have forgotten its real meaning—to 
permit is not the same as prescribe). But the Tories do have 
valuable slalislioS to hammer home. In 1968 and again in 
1989 the crime rate again rose by about 7 per cent a year. 
The increase in crimes of violence in London in 1969 was 

per cent. In 196B the total strength of the police actually 
fell, and in 1969 it rose only marginally. The police are 
16,000 men short of their authorised t'siablishments. 

Crime figures are notoriously unreliable statistics. For cer¬ 
tain sorts of crime they can be as much a measure of police 
efficiency in flushing out criminals a.s of lawlessness. Methods 
of recording crime vary throughout the country. It is fairly 
clear that amalgamations automatically lead to an increase 
in the number of crimes which get recorded. In absolute 
terms the figures are suspect because they take no account 
of court decisions (except for murder) but only of the opinion 
of the police officer who fills in the record. They depend on 
the amount of information volunteered by those on trial - 
the number of offences they ask to be taken into consideration. 
They have to be watched for changes in definition: for 
example, certain scjris of car thefts came into the categor)' 
of indictable crime for the first time in 1969, and there were 
over 20,000 of them in London alone last year. But none 
of these provisos cancels out the further sharp increases in 
crime in the past two years. 

Even so, neither political party can honestly make much 
capital out of the crime rate. This has risen with clear 
impartiality since 1955. The above-average increase in 


violent crime (wffiich is gieatest in the minor crimes of 
violence) is a long-term trend, and .sc^ Is the increase in the 
number of burglaries and thefts. The Tories do, indeed, 
t£ikc issue with certain legislative changes which have taken 
place under Labour. Relatively few Tories voted for the 
return of the death penalty last Novembt*r, but there ww 
Tory opposition to some of the provisions for suspended 
sentences in the 1967 Criminal Justice Act. The Tories arc 
now toying with the idea of redefining the law of trespass 
to make it a criminal offence. These excursions are not likely 
TO worry Mr Callaghan x ery much. On trespass, in particular, 
the Tories are quite likely to be storing up trouble for 
themselves. An attack on squatters is certainly popular, and 
there is the worry that universities, left to solve their own 
problems, will tievelop their own miniatine police forces. On 
the other hand if trespass were made a crime the police would 
be involved in much extra work and a good deal of 
controversy. They would hardly be likely to thank the Tories 
for that. 

Where the Tories have «*verything their awn way is in 
criticising the morale and condition of the police. The Govern¬ 
ment made a fatal error in limiting the increa.se* in police 
strength as part of the post-devaluation cuts. Not that this 
actually meant that the police were turning recruits away. 
They failed dismally to get anywhere near the permitted 
mcrea.srs. But the publicity given to this theoretical cut, and 
the corresponding heavy reduction in advertising, contributed 
generously to the fall in j)olice strength in 1968. In 1969 the 
advertising budget was doubled and police strength again 
increased ; even so, certain key forces, such as those for 
Liverpool and Manchester, actually declined in size. 

'The figures for police establishments, on which the 
measures of a police shortage are based, often contain a 
margin of wishful thinking by chief constable's. And the 
advances in policing techniques have pushed up efficiency. 
When tlie management scheme which Ls being spread around 
the country by the Home Office is nation wide*, it will be 
possible to make interforce comparisons and perhaps 
rationalise the u.se of manpower even further. But the strength 
of the police must still bej increased, and at a much faster 
late than the appalling near-.stagnation of the past two years. 
It is not just that the number of policemen has so signally 
failed to keep pace with the increase in crime (forgetting 
for the moment the increases in traffic control and crowd 
control with which the police have been lumbered). It Ls that, 
at least partly because of this, the detection rale has been 
declining over the long term. The.se statistics are again 
unreliable ; but what is certain is tiic effect on crime preven¬ 
tion of the number of police in evidence in the streets. Where 
city police forces have created task forces—police reserves 
which can be used to flood a particular area at need—the 
police have noticed significant changes in the crime rate. 

The police are not seriously short of recruits. Although the 
total number of entrants is now down to only about two-thirds 
of the annual rates for the mid-1960s, it is the abnormally 
high wastage rates—the numbers of men leaving the force— 
which are really causing concern. As a feed-back from the 
political debate on law and order, every police complaint 
now gets maximum publicity ; there has been a fine assort¬ 
ment of explanations for the state of police morale given by 
chief constables, the police federation and politicians. 
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One is that morale Is low because of the abolition of the 
death penalty, to which the three recent killings of policemen 
have contributed. 'Fhc upper rahks of the police have alway.s 
been fairly solidly abolitionist ; the police federation has not, 
but has never cared to put this point of view with much force. 
As Mr C^allaghan pointed out last weekend, the criminal 
law revision conirnitlee is looking at the whole question of 
crimes of violence ; it may lw‘ that it will come up with the 
idea of a mandatory length of sentence for killing any police¬ 
man on duty. 

Tlie effect of such issues on police strength and morale 
is relatively small. What matters even more to the police at 
the moment is their pay. A breakdown of the reasons given for 
resigning from one major force showed that the overwhelming 
majority left to get better-paid work. A comparison with 
the early 1960s, when the police had just been given a 
hefty rise on the recommendation of the Willink commission, 
rubs homet ihe point. On Wednesday the police council 
agreed to an interim rise, backdated to January, of 8j per 
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cent. This should quiet the first stirrings of police militancy, 
with which the Tory adoption of the law and order issue 
coincided so neatly. 

But the police are due for a new two-year agreement in 
September, and they have been watching the protests by the 
teachers and nurses with particular attention. The last, time 
the police took industrial action was over 50 years ago ; 
the mi.stake made then was to forget (hat British police have 
always been citizens in uniform, and to .suppose that, like 
the armed forces, they will never resort to strikes. The Tories 
arc chiefly politicking in taking up law and order as an 
election issue. Not oven they can pretend that the Government 
has let the police get even as near to desperate action as they 
did at the end of the 1950s. What they can claim to have 
done is to bash at Mr Callaghan, with justification, for letting 
the supply of policemen fall so far behind demand in the 
past two years. But they will have .sown the whirlwind if 
they encourage the police, and the newspapers, to believe 
anything more. 



The Unsecret War 

There is no secret at all about the war in Laos; it is, very visibly, part 
of the battle for south-east Asia 


Every now and again public opinion in the west is jolted 
when bad new.s— or any news—arrivt*s from Laos and people 
redisco^■er that there is another war going on in a country 
bordering on Vietnam. The new.s that South Vietnam is not 
the only countr>^ in south-east Asia with a North Vietnamese 
army fighting in it ought not to be a surj^risc. But it Is. 

There arc different opinions about the motives of the North 
Vietnamese in launching their latest attack on the Plain of 
Jars (see page 22). The optimists consider that Laos is, and 
will remain, merely^ an adjunct to the main theatre of war 
in Vietnam. According to this theory, the aim of the North 
Vietnamese is merely to keep the Laotian government on the 
defensive and thus protect their supply routers into South 
Vietnam. There arc others who believe that North Vietniun 
also wants to use Laos as a corridor to support the guerrillas 
operating in the northern part of Thailand and ultimately, 
perhaps, those fighting on the border between southern 
Thailand and Malaysia. Which explanation is the right one 
will never be known unless the North Vietnamese win. The 
Americans, in their attempt to prevent that happening, have 
provided advisers and money to the Laotian government and 
have helped to organise General Vang Pao’s army of Meo 
guerrillas. They also send bombers to help the Laotian troops. 

There is nothing new about most of this either. The 
American interest in this part of south-east Asia goes back 
to the early 1950s. It was'in 1949 that Ho Chi Minh estab¬ 
lished a communist Pathet Lao organisation in Laos under 
North Vietnam’s supervision. Neither the Geneva agreement 
of 1954 nor that of 1962 has enabled Laos to maintain its 
neutrality. The Americans pulled out their advisers before 
the deadline in October, 1962, set by that year’s Geneva 
agreement. The North Vietnamese made only a token with- 
drawal—a handful of men filed ostentatiously past the check¬ 
point of the International Control Commission—^and left 
substantial numbers of troops behind. The position of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, the neutralist prime minister, became 
untefl^||lie^^as extremists on the right and left fought to gain 
for themselves. By 1963 the North Vietnamese 
4 ^PIIHi»hiing more active in their suj^port of the Pathet Lao, 
Because of their growing mvolvement in South 


Vietnam. Inevitably Prince Souvanna Phouma was forced 
to move away from the left although the coalition govern¬ 
ment is .still nominally in existence with a token Pathet Lao 
representation in Vientiane. 

Last December the American Senate voted in favour of 
continued bombing of Pathet Lao positions in Laos. Short 
of sending in ground troops, this remains the most effective 
method of containing the communist offensive again.st the 
government in Vientiane. The increase in the number of bomb¬ 
ing raids is a direct response to the new North Vietnamese 
attack. It should be clear where the main responsibility for 
the present escalation lies. Neither the co-chairmen of the 
1962 agreement, Britain and Russia, nor the members of 
the ICC—India, Poland and Canada—have managed to 
enforce the security of Prince Souvanna Phouma’s govern¬ 
ment. So long as the Ru.ssians have acquiesced in North 
Vietnam’s intervention in Laos the 1962 Geneva agreement 
has been a dead letter. 

For six years, from 1963 until August, 1969, the com¬ 
munists kept control of the Plain of Jars, threatening to cut 
the link between Vientiane and the royal capital of Luang 
Prabang. Late last summer the government’s forces regained 
control of the plain, despite continued North Vietnamese 
assistance to the Pathet Lao. At the end of January Prince 
Souvanna Phouma called for the neutralisation of the plain 
but the North Vietnamese responded with a new offensive 
while the dry weather lasted. The crisis will come if the 
North Vietnamese now try to advance past the Plain of Jars 
to Vientiane itself. 

Thailand is already concerned about the guerrillas operat¬ 
ing near its border with Laos ; on Wednesday it put its 
frontier provinces on full alert; The sec-saw battle in Laos will 
continue at least until a settlement is reached in South 
Vietnam. Prince Souvanna Phouma has asked the Americans 
for increased quantities of arms, particularly of M16 rifles. 
The bombing is the only other thing Mr Nixon can do for 
him ; American opinion would not consent to American 
troops being sent into Laos. But it is time that the war in 
Laos ceased to be described as a secret war. It is an integral 
part of the souih-east Asian crisis. 
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We can stop your international 
banking problems before they start 

Why not make international banking 
easy for yourself. Let the Royal help you. 

We have the experience, facilities and 
specialized departments ready to go to work 
for you. And we can do it for you 
anywhere. We can give you accurate credit 
information... get you in to 
see important local people... give you 
financing assistance... and efficient 
collection and remittance services. 

Why don’t you give us a call... and see how 
helpful we can be! 

ASSETS EXCEED 
TEN SaUON DOLLARS 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Head Office Montreal, Place Ville Mane 
London 6 Lothbury, London E C 2. 01*606-66Jjt 
2 Cockspuraondon S.W 1 01-930 7921 
New York 68 William St, New York 10005 (344 1100) 

Also m Pari*^, Brussels, f-rankfurt. Be rut and Hong Kong 
Over 1200 offices in Canada and around the world 



Canada*s 
(ntemational 
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In Ulster they call it peaceful 



Chictwster-Clark is holding, Craig is pushing—but whare ? 


they also want the new reserve (which 
comes undei the army) to he restored as 
special constahulaiy. This certainly co¬ 
incides with the view> of many Ihuonist 
vtuers. What is more, the test is craning 
soon in the constituenci(?s f»f Hannside 
and Souili Antrim. Indeed, at South 
Antrim it is virtually decided. I he i>rticial 
Unionist candidate? there is Mr William 
Morgan, one of the few anti-O’Neilliles 
who were actually ousted a y<Mr ago. 
His return will n(»t strengthen Major 
Chichester-Clark’s dwindling liberal wing. 
The unofficial Unionist will be none otlicr 
than the new hem, Mr McKeagiie. The 
official choice at Kann.side has still to he 
made, but Mr Paisley will once more 
.stand in bis ow'ii cau.se. 

So IHster i.s hack to factionalism and 
feuding. It is heller than actual fighting, 
though that can still ernne. Meanwhile 
the police have a chance to settle down. 
Tlie Fi-specials havr^ been holding their 
farewell parades. And the other day a 
young Uatliolic had his picture in the 
papers as one of the first twi) men to 
sign on for the new reserve. Well, it 
could he a little mme than public rela- 
tir)ns. 


In Belfast the bomhs arc .still going off: 
a courthouse one dav, two pubs at the 
weekend, then a working men’s club. The 
tliugs are keeping their hands in, and old 
spites and bitternesses are reworked. Mr 
John McKeague, chairman of the Shan- 
kill Defence ■ Association, got a hero’s 
welcome when a jury found him not 
guilty of cr)nspiring to blow up a pipeline 
last April, when Captain O'Neill was 
being dynamited out of the premiership. 
Belfast's newspapers are full of the stories 
of last August which are being retold to 
the Scarman tribunal. So, in the Falls 
and Sliankill roads and elsewlierc, the 
belief grows that another round is coming 
one day. 

It may not happen, and quite probably 
it may not happen for .some time anyway, 
for three reasons. First, a massive 
show of strength by police and troops 
overawed demfonstralors, both Catholic 
and Protestant, in Arniagh last Saturday. 
Although the Catholic march happened 
shortly after the news of Mr McKeague’s 
release, and was headed by the widow of 
a man shot last year, there was little 
trouble, despite much pushing, shout¬ 
ing and chanting. This has encouraged 
Ulster’s inspector-general of police, Sir 
Arthur Young, in his opinion that British 
police methods can be made to work. 
Although Armagh was not a major test, 
it was a successful one* 


Second, the civil rights movement is 
undergoing internal disruptions and up¬ 
heavals. A .serious split has opened between 
left and right, socialist and Catholic. 
Labour party activists, such a.s Mr 
Eamonn McCiann, and members of tire 
People’s Democracy liave never been 
happy aliout what they see as the green 
conseivatism of the Republic ; sonic are 
now anxious to wage against Mr Jack 
Lynch the .sort of campaign they have 
conducted against Major Chichester- 
Clark. To the old Catholic stalwarts, 
especially in the countryside, this talk is 
worse than sinful : it goes against the 
instincts, memories and scars of genera¬ 
tions. So the momentary unity that got 
Miss Bernadette Devlin adopted and 
elected in Mid-Ulster is breaking down : 
internecine quarrels could take up much 
of the Catholic community’s time this 
summer. If, in the end, bigotry and the 
border issue re-emcrgc triumphant on the 
Catholic 4 de it could mean a reversion 
to precisely the sort of political climate 
that Mr William Craig and Mr Harry 
West, not 10 mention the R^v Ian Paisley, 
seem most comfortable in.. 

But, thini, tto Unionist themselves are. 
again sampling the ddijjits of active 
politickiiig against each other. At Stor- 
hibnt Mr Giiaig and Mr West are taking 
wary it me Police Bill. They want 

the to he' armed once more, and 


Armed forces 

Charge of the 
pay brigade 

It is impossible to measure the peacetime 
productivity of tlie armed forces. But it 
is possible to compare the skills and 
responsibilities of .*:ervicemen with their 
counterparts in civilian life. This i.s what 
the National Board for Prices and 
Incomes has been doing, and the result 
is a matnmotli restructuring and 
simplification of the pay codes in the 
services and a massive increase in pay. 
The broad effect is that total enialuments 
in the .services will go up by i8 per cent 
this year and by another 7 per cent for 
single men alone next year. The forties 
have done rather well even by today’s 
standards of inflated wage settlements. 

The principle uncjlerlyin^ these changes 
is the military salary. Servicemen will now 
receive a fuU salary directly comparable 
with civilian wages, and then pay, except 
when they are in >Chc field or aboard 
ship, for ^eir food and accommodation. 
In addition, they will receive an extra 
payment to compensate for the hardship.s 
and discipline of military life. The 
salaries have been fixed through compari¬ 
sons made last December with civilian 
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jobs sod earnings. Much the greater part 
of the increase in pay which results will 
occur this year, but' a parf* qf the 
increitie designed to bring the ^y of 
single men up to that of married men 
is deferred undl next year. Another pay 
review w'ill then follow in 1972. 

Most ranks and trades will get more, but 
some will get more than others. In 
particular, the percentage increases in pay 
are highest where they should be—among 
the lower ranks, trained conibat soldiers 
and young, single men. The salaries now 
offered to servicemen broadly fall in the 
median range of what they could expect 
to earn in civilian life. And, for the first 
time, they will be able to make the direct 
comparison ’themselves. From now on, if 
industrial earnings soar, the Govermnent 
w^ill find it difficult to let the pay of the 
forces lag too far behind. 

This new military* salary will confirm 
every serving nian’s suspicion that they 
have always been underpaid. But the 
practical test for the politicians will be : 
will it pnxluce enough new recruits ? 
Since the Ulster crisis recruiting has taken 
a marked upward turn, while the number 
of men who iiavc enlisted for three years 
and then extended their engagements has 
been encouraging. But the number of 
recruits is still well short of the actual 
requirement. If the new pay rates fail 
to puslli recruiting up, then about the 
only expexlient left for volunteer forces 
would be to raise their pay to well above 
industrial earnings. That is not a happy 
prospect for any government ; but 
neither is the alternative—selective 
service. 

Human breeding 

Steptoe and baby 

It is not as if Mrs Allen, the Lancashire 
housewife who has made news this week, 
would do it this way if she could help 


it. She and her hurfiauid both want a 
baby of their own, but she suffers from 
a condition—'blocked Fallopian tubes— 
that is the cx>mmonest cause of infertility 
in women. So she, with others, is taking 
part in an experiment that will give her 
al lej|^8t a chance of giving birth to her 
hudband*s child. Mr Steptoe, the 
gynaecologist at Oldham Hospital, has 
perfected a method of removing egg cells 
from a woman's ovary, and scientists at 
Cambridge have eivolved a technique for 
fertilising a human egg outside the body. 
What remains to be done, and it is far 
from certain yet that it can be done, is 
to implant a fertilised egg in a woman’s 
uterus. 

Still less is it likely that scientists are 
in sight of a means of producing a real 
test«tube baby ; that is, a baby that has 
developed outside a woipan’s body from 
embryo to its full term. Only if this can 
be done, or if human life comes to be 
synthesised from simple materials, will it 
be justifiable to cry woe, woe about the 
awful possibilities such an a<hievement 
would Iwld for mankind. Even then, these 
pos.sibilities would be as remote as the 
creatibn of a real test-tube baby is today. 
For the creation of a super-race of giants 
or genibses, or whatever, outside the body 
does rahe tlie question of w<hat the creators 
will do about the millions of other babies 
that will go on being bom in the normal 
way—^and at far less cost—^simply because 
women will go on wanting to gve birth 
to chiJdirn in the normal way. They will 
not abandon their biological role in 
favour of test-tube creation by biologists. 

Nor, on the assumption that the 
implantation of a fertilised egg in a 
woman’s uterus is achieved, and a nomial 
Child results, is the next step anything 
to get hysterica] about. This is likely to be 
—if an infertile woman does not ovulate 
—the implantation in her uterus of an egg 
that originated in another woman and 
was fertilised by a spenn from her hus¬ 
band or, in the unlikely chance of his 


being infertile too, from a q>enn bank. 
The point is tha^ the |i>d>ie8 bom .as a 
result, like Mrs Allen's if her dqierinkent 
is successful and like the babies conceived 
by artificial insemination, are badly 
wanted. No woman would go through 
with it all otherwise. Set against the vast 
number of unwanted babies that are 
actually born each year, the few that 
are likely to be born as a result of this 
new fonn of abnormal conception need 
not provoKe such a fuss. The main prob¬ 
lem is still to enable people to have sex 
without children, not whether a few of 
them should be allowed to have children 
without sex. 

Toung Liberals 

The party's over 


Relations between senior Liberals and their 
youth movement have been deteriorating 
ever since the Young Liberals exploded 
into being at the iq66 annual conference, 
came within a touch of capturing the 
party, and got Mr Grimond’s blessing 
for showing What vitality Liberals had. 
Much of the vitality has long since 
drained away as those Young Libs grew 
up, or just drifted on. Those that 
remained, or have been recruited, have 
been a source of more em'barrassment than 
hope to 'their elders. 

For many of these Liberals the hope all 
but finally died at the meeting of the 
Liberal party council last weekend. At 
that meeting they disapproved of the 
Young Libs’ plans for direct action against 
the South African cricketers this summer, 
and responsibly settled for legal protest 
only. With Which Mr Louis Eaks, who 
keeps the Young Libs in the news as well 
•as being their chairman, walked out to 
complain to a startled policeman that 
the council should be arrested or some- 
tliing for plotting protests. Mr Eaks’s 
argument, if that is the right word, to 
the police was that members of the 
Liberal council were committing them- 
.selves to actions which, if carried out, 
might result in their arrest for obstruction 
or disturbing the peace. 

T’he Liberal party’s tactics seem to be 
to say as little as possible about the row 
in the hope that the temperature may 
cool, and that the Young Liberals will 
themselves decide on a change of policy 
aJt their annual conference at Skegness at 
Easter. So earlier suggestions, by Mr Eric 
Lubbock among nth^ers, that the group 
should renounce the £1500 grant it 
receives from party headquarters each 
year have been dropped for the moment. 
But if the vote at Skegness goes against 
them, the party’s leaders will be in a 
very awkward position. The party 
chairman, Lord Beaumont, who has 
hitherto been one of the Young Libs’ 
staunchest supporters, admitted that “ no 
law abiding ^rty can have a constituent 
body which 1$ conuriitted to bieaking the 
law.” It may be that nothing can damage 
the Liberal party's already gloomy 
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LOOKING FOR EXPERIENCED EXPORT STAFF? 
LOOKING FOR AN EXPORT JOB? 


Use 

D.EP’s Professional and 
Executive Register 


Firms wanting experienced and highly 
qualified staff to help in their export drive 
may find just the people they are looking 
for in the Professional and Executive 
Register of the Department of Employment 
and Productivity. 

A considerable number of export execu¬ 
tives use the Register's service: about half of 
these are in employment hut wish to improve 
their position. 

The Register is held in over 40 centres of 


industry and commerce in the UK, and 
through this national coverage can select 
the best qualified candidates to meet a firm’s 
needs, even when specialised knowledge of 
product, market, language and export pro* 
cedure is required. This service is free. 

Any employment exchange will put a firm 
in touch with the nearest office of the Register, 
and will also, through its own Commercial 
Register, help them to find people for other 
posts in their Export Departments. 


The address of the London office is: 

Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic House, 
Farringdon Street, London, EC4. Tel: 01-583 5020 


maintain registers of staff looking for im¬ 
mediate employment or seeking a more 
progressive or better paid job. 


Professional Institutions The Institute of 
Export and the Institute of Marketing, in 
their respective areas of representation, both 

The Institute of Export, Export House, 14 Hallam Street, 
London, Wl. Tel: 01-636 6761 

Institute of Marketing, Marketing House, Richbell Place, 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, WCl. Tel: 01-405 2651 


■XPORT MANOBOOKt 

Export Intelligence at the Board of Trade can 
assist exporters in many practical ways. A full 
account of the services available is contained in 
four free Export Handbooks—‘Services for 
British Exporters', ‘ECGD Credit Insurance 
and Financial Support Services’, ‘Organisation 
forOverseas Marketing' and ‘Agency Legislation 
and Practice Abroad'. 

For as many free copies as your export staff 
require, write now to the UK Publicity Section. 
D/H.26 Information Division, Board of Trade, 

1 Victoria Street, London, SWl. 


Call EXPOirr 
INTEUIGBICE 

at the Board of Trade 

CilwatWItMMlM: 

•1-241 MSS Tain 811143 

Or eaiijwtr nmmst Board of Ttade 
Begiomd OJfke 
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Thei^mcMPein 
this paiiiier^iip 
than just a name 

There’s more to the Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
than the linking of two of the great names in overseas banking. 

This new partnership, which brings together branch networks 
covering entirely different geographical areas, not only has greater 
strength and reach but will offer customers a fuller range 
of specialised services and facilities than ever before. 

Standard and Chartered 

Banking Group Limited 

Total Assets: £2,400,000,000 
Constituent Banks: 

The Standard Bank Ltd., 10 Clemants Lana, London, E.C.4. 

The Chartered Bank. 38 Bishopagate, London. E.C.2. 

The Standard Bank and The Chartered Bank, with their; Associates, have offices in: Abu Dhabi. Angola, Australia, Bahrain. 
Botswana, Brunei. Burundi, Cambodia. Cameroon. Ceylon, Chartnel Islands. China, Congo. Cyprus. Dubai, France, Gambia, 
Ghana. Holland. Hong Kong. India. Indonesia. Iran.i Italy. Japan. Kenya. Korea. Lebanon. Lesotho. Libya, Malawi, Malaysia. Malta, 
Mopan^bique, Muscat. Nigeria. Pakistan. PhilifJpInes. Qatar, Sharjah. Sierra Leone. Singapore. South and South West /VfrLd. 

Swit2erldnd. Thatiand, Uganda, United Kingdom. United States qf. An^ltrica, Vietnarri. West. Germany. Zambia. 
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efiectoral prospects any further : what is 
certain is that the threatened antics of 
Mr Eaks and his friends this summer 
will not improv e them either. So however 
embarrassing it may be to have a public 
dogfight over disaffiliating the group, 
there is a growing feeling among senior 
Liberals that if the ^'oung Liberals do 
not get rid of Mr Eaks and his ilk, the 
Libelal party will have to shed the lot. 

Teachm _ 

In fighting form 


There can hardly have been very many 
people who still felt overwhelming sym¬ 
pathy for the teachers by the end of this 
week. 1‘he teachers’ stupidest move >et 
has been to threaten to refuse to invigilate 
(but not, for some reason, to refuse to 
mark the papers) at public examinations 
such as the General Certificate of 
Education this summer. In fact, the like¬ 
lihood of this threat being carried out 
is thoroug'hJy remote, both because of 
the odium it would bring on the teachers 
--one of the minor unions has already 
dissociated itself from this plan—and 
because the teachers’ dispute is fortunately 
unlikely to drag on beyond the Eastei 
holidays. But it was hardly calculated to 
preserve public sympathy. From now on 
the teachers should expect to get no more 
public support than any other party to 
an industrial dispute. 

This week, too, the two strikes designed 
to close as many schools as possible in 
the London bomughs of Waltham Forest 
and Southwark began. This was in spite 
of the fact that die teachers had not 
rejected the management panel’s propo.sal 
at the last Burnham committee meeting 
to bring forward the next two-year settle¬ 
ment by six months, to next October. But 
then, they did not accept it eitlier, 
although the suggestion by Mr Edward 
Short (and coming from the Secretary 
of State for Education this could be taken 
as a pretty good hint) that this could mean 
increases this autumn of as much as £400 
at the lop of the basic scale may well 
make them more amenable to the idea 
when the Burnham committee next meets. 
This was to have been on March i ilh, but 
Mr Short has chivvied them into an earlier 
meeting, on March 3rd. 

On March 3rd, too, the teachers are 
planning a mass lobby of MPs. With 
that many teachers in town, the teachers’ 
side of the Burnham committee is hardly 
likely to agree to anything that means 
giving up the whole of their interim claim 
for unspecified autumn increa.ses, 
especially since the National Union of 
Teachers, which dominates the teachers* 
panel, draws a hefty proportion of its 
membership from the mainly female 
teachers on the bottom rung and is not 
so interested in the restructuring of 
salaries that is premised for the autumn. 

The likelihood is that there will be 
some sort (jf compromise which gives the 
teachers a good whack now, but saves 


the unions’ face in their failure to get the 
full £135 with some pretty specific 
promise.s for the autumn. I'he pity is that 
the more the teachers get now, the less 
that leaves to rearrange the , present 
un.satisfactory range of salaries, which is 
a job that has been a pressing need for 
a good number of years. Meanwhile, Mr 
Short is initiating a review' of teacher 
education by the 20 area training organi¬ 
sations. What with the.se bodies getting 
busy, and the Commons select committee 
on education collecting evidence like a 
magpie, the colleges of education look to 
l:>e in for a good deal of micm-analysis 
over the next two years. 

London housing 

Who pays for 
renewal? 


'Fhat vexed question is the message of 
the London borough of Lambeth in a 
report* which emphasises all the problems 
of an area with run down, overcrowded 
housing, poor people, and rich land 
v'alues. Even with a large conversion and 
improvement programme—which in itself 
will create few, if any, extra dwellings 
—the council reckons that 8,930 rotten 
houses mu.st be pulled down in tlie next 
seven years, displacing 14,000 families. 
Houses for them, and for anyone el.se in 
need who can be .squeezed in, can only 
be built on cleared land, whicli costs up 
to £80,000 an acre. Private enterpri.se is 
ju.Nt not interested, even in building for 
owner occupiers. So the council sees itself 
as the reluctant provider of more and 
more housing wliich in itself will not ease 
the prc.ssure in Lambeth one jot. 

It plans to spend £100 million over 
the next four years in building, land 
acqui.sition and irnprovcnicnt. 1'hi.s will 
enhance the quality of houses in Lani- 

* Lambeth Housing—into the Seventies 


berli hut drastically reduce the private 
rented accon^uPdation sought by the 
poor, as well as driving out st)tne better 
olT owner occupiers which the borough 
can ill afford to Jose. The council i.s als<j 
engaged in limiting tlie spread of multi- 
occupied housc^ (unconverted bed-sitters 
which are often homes for w'hole famil¬ 
ies, luanv of them black immigrants). Sti 
these working class people, Uk;, get pu.shed 
farther. 

Council rents in Lambeth have risen 
to the point where further increases would, 
on average, be cancelled out by the 
demand for rent rebates. The borough 
charges “fair rents” (estimated at 1.5 to 
twice gross rateable value) to all new 
tenants, and 44 per cent of ilie.'.e claim and 
are eligible for rebates. The rebate scheme 
assumes roughly one fifth of income is 
available for rent. But rates are not 
rebated, and council tenants like every¬ 
one else in Lambeth must contribute more 
each year in rate subsidy to meet the 
cost of the housing programme. This is 
borne by a shrinking population contain¬ 
ing an ever higher pmportion of poor 
people. 

So what does Lambeth want ? Clearly 
some new kind of subsidy system which 
weight.s Exchequer aid, now covering 16 
per cent of the borough's housing revenue 
account, far more heavily in favour of 
problem areas and away from the regions 
of cheap li{*using. But these region.s are 
also, on the whole, the .seat.s of tradi¬ 
tional Labour support. So what is the 
Government likely to do when it publishes 
the outcome of the present review of 
housing finance, almost certainly this side 
of a general electkjn ? It could fall back 
on the old idea of a central government 
agency for urban renewal, American style 
—but that would co.st more taxpayers’ 
money without the redistribution of exist¬ 
ing aid which i.s really called for. It could 
try a coiufiination of the two. Or some 
kind of j)romi»e which satisfies restive 
dutlioriiies without committing voters just 
vet. 
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Muq 999 mBd9 hom0l§$s by th0 Nonh V(0tnam0S0 attMok across tbs Plain of Jars 


The bane falls on the 
plain again 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT Vientiane 


The withdrawal of the Laotian goveni- 
inent’s forces from Muong Soui on Tues¬ 
day has put t'h« war in north-east 
Laos back to where it stood at the end of 
June last year. The question now as then 
is whether the North Vietnamese and 
Pathet Lao can or dare push on towards 
the valley of the Mekong and thereby 
violate the unspoken rules of the Laotian 
war to the emoarrassment of the United 
States and the consternation of its Asian 
allies, notably Thailand. 

The military events of the past week 
must be put into perspective. In the first 
place it is wrong to imagine the North 
Vietnamese advance across the Plain of 
Jars as the movement of some huge mili¬ 
tary juggartoaut. The communists* con¬ 
clusive victory on the Plain of Jars last 
Fjiday night—-the capture of the Xicng 
Khouang airstrin—appears to have been 
the went of only some 400 North Viet¬ 
namese troops; They routed a mixed 
group of government soldiers, neutralists 
and Meo guerrillas three times their size, 
was not the place for the Laotians 


to make a last-ditch stand. Most of their 
troops managed to fight their way out. 
The garrison at Muong Soui, perhaps less 
than 100 strong, was ordered to withdraw 
once it became clear that it could not 
be reinforced. 

Clearly a communist attempt to take 
major targets like the neutralist post at 
Vang Vieng—or the still surviving base 
of the Meo guerrillas and their American 
advisers at Sam Thong—would Inspire 
more determined resistance. The Meo 
commander, General Vang Pao, could in 
that case rely on support from the troops 
of Genera] Ku^asitn, commander of the 
Fifth Military Kegion around Vientiane. 
General Kuprasith’s deputy, Colonel 
Thonglith, is an awesome warrior : in the 
words of one American, “ His troops M'on’t 
run because they’re scared he would kill 
them.” 

The North Vietnamese have yet to 
prove that their supply system is strong 
enough to support an unlimited push 
beyond their present positions. When^lhe 
Laotian army counter-attacked late last 


summer, taking the Plain of Jars for the 
first time, the North Vietnamese found 
•it very hard to hold a defensive line. 
Though the intensity of American bomb¬ 
ing may largely account for this, their 
own weakness through over extension was 
another major reason for their rout. But 
the communists are now as far forward 
as they have ever been, and they have 
at least two months of dry campaigning 
weather ahead. Last year they reached 
Muong Soui only in June, when the rains 
had already started, and their supplies 
had to be carted over waterlogged trails. 

The Pathet Lao's propagandists insist, 
as they did last year, that their advances 
are legitimate and do not represent any 
escalation of the war. Although neither 
the Laotian prime minister, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma (who was the neutral¬ 
ist leader in the three-sided coalition set 
up in 1962), nor the Americans, accept 
this new communist argument, it may 
offer some degree of reassurance : it 
suggests that North Vietnam does not 
plan to upset the Laotian applecart com¬ 
pletely, but merely to increase its share 
of the apples. 

But the possibility remains that com¬ 
munist ambitions may extend farther than 
this. By pushing farther west to cut 
Vientiane off from the royal capital of 
Luang Prabang, and by making sapper 
attacks against places like Sam Thong, 
the North Vietnamese could show up the 
Americans* very real unwillingness to com¬ 
mit further military support to Laos and 
thus demoralise not only the Laotian 
government but also Thailand, which 
occupies a vital place in the Americans* 
south-east Asian strategy under President 
Nixon’s Guam doctrine. If the United 
States met this threat with heavier bomb¬ 
ing, including the use of B52S, as it is 
claimed to have done a week ago on the 
Plain of Jars, the communists could exploit 
this as another “ imperialist aggression.*' 

The decision lies chiefly with North 
Vietnam. Prince Souvanna Phouma has 
made it clear that he would like to con¬ 
tain the war in the north-east by neutral- 
ijiiing the main battle areas; the Americans 
at least are probably ready to weigh the 
political advantages of such a solution 
against the military disadvantages. An end 
to the north-eastern fighting would release 
a North Vietnamese division for battle 
elsewhere. The Russians show signs of 
alarm at being unable to control Hanoi, 
and seem to have little stomach for more 
Laotian adventures. But the North Viet^ 
namese are nursing their own designs. The 
next few weeks will show just how daring 
they are. 
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JOHN D. HARRIS and associates 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF COURSE ARCHITECTS 



Service address in U.K. 
White Walls, 
Fetcham, Surrey. 
Tel.: Leatherhead 2986 
Cables Golf Leatherhead 

LONDON ADDRESS 
63, Chandos Court, 
Buckingham Gate, 
London, S.W.l. 

Courses designed at: 

Runaway Bay, Jamaica 
Royal Canberra, Australia 
Ormesson, Paris 
Villarceaux — France 
Royal Madrid, Spain 
Somojagurs Spain 
La Mandria, Turin. Italy 
Alassio, Italy 
Padova, Italy 

Albarella Island — Venice 
Eurotel Golf, Mallorca 
Aalborg, Denmark 
Bonn, Germany 
Lisbon, I’ortugal 
40 courses in Eire 
Wairakei International 
New Zealand 
and many others 
St. Kitts, West Indies 
Barbados, West Indies 
Tobago, West Indies 
Jakarta, Indonesia 
Kenya 
Hong Kong 

Courses Planned 

for Golf Course Inns of 

Ainerica in Europe, Africa, 

West Indies and U.S.A. 

Caribcon Grand Cayman 
W. Indies 


South Pacific Golf Limited, 

New Zealand. with Michael 
Wolveridge, Bob Charles and 
Walter Hadlee. 

South Pacific Golf Pty. Ltd. 

Australia, with Peter Thomson and 
Michael Wolveridge. 

South Atlantic Golf Ltd. Johannes¬ 
burg, South Africa, with R. H. 
Glading. 

John D. Harris & Associates 
(Iberica) Ltd., Madrid 

AsBodatH in France, Spain. Italy, 
U.&A.. West Indies, Hong Kong. 


Service Ofiiees: 

2012 S. Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C, U.S.A. 

C. I. Esse. VI. S Marco 4864 Venice, 
Italy. 

Col. Smith Bingham. Doughton 
House, Tetbury. Glos., U.K. 

Caribbean Consultancy: 

CARIBCON odors a complete pack¬ 
age deal to develop^s. Oihces: 
Grand Cayman, St. Kitts. 

Golf Coarse Inns of Arnica 

Oceanside, Calif., U.S.A. 
and G. C. Inns International 


Consideration given to remodelUng golf couraea ff the farfeet American and ovfffseaa derigna are lequM* 

Spedaliat advice given to UJL comiiaideb coniddcriiig Golf Course devdopmeiit projects. 

98% OF OUR wbiut: IS OVERSEAS 



Tarmactivity’S University Chalienge 

Tarmactivity i$ helping to give these children a 
good educational start in life. Tarmac Derby's 
r Construction Division is currently building its 

eighth primary school in the North East of England H| 
" alone. And in higher education, the Bitumen 
Products Division of the Tarmac Derby Group 
have been involved in roofing and flooring 
contracts at eight of Britain's new Universities. 

Today, the signs of Tarmactivity are everywhere. 
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Svoitztrland _ 

Sudden death 
out of a rainy sky 

FROM A ZURICH CORRESPONDENT 
It was on a rainy Saturday afternoon 
that Switzerland heard the news of the 
crash of the Tel Aviv-bound Swissair 
Coronado with 38 passengers and nine 
crew members aboard. Those Swiss who 
had not gone skiing in the mountains had 
settled down for a cosy weekend at home. 
The Coronado hit the ground at 1.36; 
soon after, the news was on radio and 
television, and by the evening the paper- 
sellers were offering extra editions in the 
streets of Zurich. 

There is no proof as yet that it was 
Arab terrorists who caused the crash ; 
the authorities go on carefully making that 
point. But close investigation of the air¬ 
craft’s remains has revealed that there had 
been a fire in the rear freight section of 
the aircraft’s cabin, soon after takeoff, 
'Phis confirms the message radioed by 
the crew just before they lost control 
over the aircraft. These first results 
of the investigation, and the news on 
the same day of an explosion on board 
an Austrian Caravelle, have hardened tlie 
belief that the Coronado was the victim 
of sabotage. Public opinion in Switzer¬ 
land takes it virtually for granted that 
Arab terrorists are directly or indirectly 
responsible. 

It happened almost exactly a year after 
Switzerland’s last experience of Arab 
terrorism—on February 18, 1969, when 
four Arabs, three men and a woman, 
attacked with hand grenades and auto¬ 
matic pistols an El A 1 airliner just about 
to take off from Zurich airport. The 
pilot and one of the attackers lost their 
lives. The surviving Arabs were sentenced 
to 12 years’ imprisonment apiece in 
December. Ever since the autumn there 
have been threats against Switzerland and 
attempts to interfere with the course of 
justice. 

The Popular Front for the Liljeration 
of Palestine said that action would he 
taken against Swiss interests if the 
arrested Arabs were not released. Swissair 
and its staff, in particular, were singled 
out as possible targets. This led Swissair, 
the Zurich airport authorities and the 
police to take special precautions which 
remained in force even after the four 
Arabs had been sentenced. Everybody 
expected that an Arab attack of some 
kind would be made before very long ; 
but it was a hijacking, rather than a 
bomb, that they were thinking of. 

A few hours after the Coronado crashed, 
Swissair sent another aircraft to Tel Aviv 
to collect the passengers who were wait¬ 
ing there and bring them to Zurich. 
Swissair has eight regular flights to Israel 
each week. None of them has been can¬ 
celled since the disaster ; but as an emer¬ 
gency measure Swissair has temporarily 
stopped all its freight and parcel deliveries 
to Tel Aviv except in the case of urgent 



They heef come to meet the plane 


medical supplies. 

The Swissair management is against 
any hasty and spectacular act of retalia¬ 
tion. There -is no sign that the com¬ 
pany’s flying staff dissents ; the company’s 
first jo^b, the very Swiss reaction goes, 
is to carry out its obligations to the public 
as best it can. So far Swissair pilots have 
neither gone on strike nor threatened 
to do so. 

But on Monday a special meeting of 
the Swiss cabinet, under President 
Tschudi, approved a series of measures. 
It asked the Internationa] Civil Aviation 
Organisation to organise at once a con¬ 
ference on air security ; the Swiss govern¬ 
ment will be glad to act as host, llie 
tightened-up security measures at airports 
will be continued. Swissair will be 
authorised to cancel flights, or consign¬ 
ments of freight and mail, at short notice. 
And the cabinet has derided to introduce 
visas for all citizens from Arab countries. 
The aim is to make sure that passengers 
travelling on Arab countries’ pa.s5ports 
do not include members of Palestinian 
organisations which carry out terrorist 
acts abroad. 

These measures by the government are 
predictably cool. 'Fhey do nut meet the 
demands of some Swiss commentators 
who, under the impact of the death of 
47 innocent people, have called for 
tougher action—and undoubtedly speak 
for a large part of the population. The 
government and Swissair are inclined to 
take a less emotional view. They do not 
think much of the idea of an appeal to 
the Security Council. They are equally 
sceptical of the suggestion of a boycott of 
all air tratfle with Arab states. I'he best 
way to diminish the risk of terrorist 
attacks, they feel, is to get the world to 
agree on the precautions that will 
fniatrate them. 


I Gema^ 

if it's a ipllgfe/ 
you claw baj^k 

FROM OUfl BONN 

A touzled, rather 1^ very 

angry £1 A 1 pilot R; ^nnRii 

televiaion audience this w^k w 
of law-abiding citizens to j 
acpiinst violent demonstrators. 

' Urie Cohen was thinking primarily of ^ 
series of murderous bloiirs struck 
at Israel-bound aircraft, including tl>c 
:one of which he was in command ht 
Munich on February 10th. (The three 
youx^ Arabs arrested on the spot ^at 
. day are in custody pending further 
investigatlion.) There were desperadoes 
about, Captain Cohen said, who seemed 
to want to introduce jungle law into 
society. They had better grow up quickly 
before they fell victim to jungle law 
tliemscives. 

His German listeners could reflect on 
a month of violence and intimations of 
violence. A reward of DM100,000—the 
highest in German criminal history—is 
being offered for information leading to 
the conviction of whoever set fire to the 
old people’s home at the Jewish com¬ 
munity centre in Munich on February 
13th, when seven persons lost their lives ; 
a special force of 55 investigators is still 
in the dark. Another DM15,000 is await¬ 
ing anyone ready to say who were the two 
men, “apparently Arabs,” who handed 
over a 141b parcel for airmailing to 
Jerusalem at a Frankfurt post office on 
February aoth. The parcel explod^ next 
day in an Austrian Air Lines Caravelle 
bound for Vienna and Tel Aviv. 

In these circumstances it was not sur¬ 
prising that the authorities took singularly 
thorough precautions this week to pro¬ 
tect the visiting Israeli foreign mini.ster, 
Mr Abba Eban, from terrorists and 
troublemakers. An armed escort hustled 
him along improvised routes between 
unannounced meeting places. 

The month’s catalogue of ominous 
unrest includes an ugly cla*?h between 
police and over-iboisterous trade unionists 
demonstrating against Herr von 
Thadden’s National Democratic party 
rally at Wertheim on February 15th ; 
the explosion la.st Monday of a Molotov 
cocktail in the home of a Munich judge 
disliked by the extreme left; and the 
arrival of a prominent Black Panther 
breathing fiery cliche? of revolt and 
greeted at Frankfurt airport by one of 
the rowdier leaders of die radical socialist 
students. 

These were unsettling symptoms of 
social discord. A rash of xenophobia is an 
obvious hazard when aliens misbehave 
conspicuously in a country where the 
number of “ guest workers ” from abroad 
has risen from 8o,cx)0 in 1955 to 
at the end of last month. In Bavaria, 
where there are some half a miljybn, the 
authorities have decided to keep R stricter 
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Ai fiintrs/ fit9$ in Munich's Jewish cemetery 

watch on foreigners’ organisations. They 
say they know of ^jou or so clubs and 
associations, of whicli 30 arc run by 
extremists of one brand or another. 
Munich has a nasty record of |>olitical 
assa.ssination. Six Arabs were sent to 
prison last week for being in the city 
without residence fierniits. 

As in England, there is a tendency for 
each major party to blame the otlier 
for failing to stem a debatably serious 

Nigeria 


FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 

Nigeria is beginning to pick up the pieces 
after its civil war and put them back into 
the jigsaw. The pieces are more than 
willing, but the people playing the game 
are quarrelling about where they should 
go. The relief programme staggers slowly 
on. The country’s politicians, who are 
starting to make themselves heard again, 
are talking of the dangers of “ statisin ” 
(a new brand of loyalty that is beginning 
to coexist with tribalism). But it is the' 
reintegration of the ex-Biafrans that is 
the biggest problem. 'Ehere is a wide¬ 
spread feeling that if the rebel leaders 
are not suitably punished, the war will 
have been fought in vain. 

Easterners who were in the civil ser¬ 
vice before the war are being accepted 
back, but not all of them in the positions 
they used to hold. The low'er and middle 
ranks present few problems. But the men 
who held tlie senior posts are another 
matter: one can hardly imagine their 
wartime replacements jumping off the 
ladder to give them tfieir places back. 
Many businessmen have gone down east 
to hunt out their old eniployees, and 
some firms are already starting to reopen 
there. Yet thc'job of reconstruction will 
taW^ ycaij^ tlfiT complete. 

dn the main unknowns is the 


rising tide of crime and disorder. Each is 
uncertain just how far the law governing 
the citizen’s right to demonstrate should 
be amended with the aim of precluding 
violence. The diehard Bavarian party is 
urging that the death penalty should be 
restored. In North Rhine-Westphalia 
policewomen likely to get involved in a 
rough-hou.se are being given an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn to defend themselves with 
small-arms and karate. 


future of the officer corps of the rebel 
army. These men are theoretically entitled 
to re.sume their former ranks in the 
Nigerian army, and some of them were 
pretty .senior. The board of inquiry look¬ 
ing into their “ career future ” has not yet 
announced its decisions, but it would 
obviously not be easy to put these officers 
in positions of authority away from the 
east and in command of the men who 
were shooting at them less than two 
months ago. 

One suggestion is that the army should 
be regionalised and that the.se men should 
1^ put in charge of Ibo—in other words 
basically ex-Biafran army—troop-s in the 
east. But apart from the obvious danger, 
and sliglu absurdity, of virtually recon¬ 
stituting the Biafran aniiy and supplying 
it w’ith weapons, the whole concept of 
regionalisation is dangerous in a country 
whose biggest problems .stem from regional 
and tribal loyalties. Another idea is to 
give the top ex-rebel officers staff jobs 
in the Lagos aiea, where a discreet 
eye could t)e kept on them. Many 
Nigerians want them to be punished. But 
Cleneral Gowon gave the officers taking 
part in the surrender ceremony at Dodan 
barracks personal assurances that they 
would be '*all Hght,” and that, for the 


time being anyway, seems to be that. 

The position of the secessionists’ civil¬ 
ian leaders is less clear. The general 
amnesty applies only to those who %vere 
“ misled,” and no indication has yet 
come of how many will be judged to have 
done the misleading. 

Down in the east, the relief work goes 
on, and the ordinary man tries to fill his 
belly and put his life together again. The 
latest official figures from the Nigerian 
Red Cross claim that it is feeding about 
2 million people a day and distributing 
more than 2,000 tons of food a week— 
about 2^ pounds each if they all got the 
same amount. But this includes the people 
who were being cared for in federal-held 
territory before the war ended. Anyway, 
like all Nigerian statistics, the Egure is 
probably already out of date. 

The Red Cross has said it will increase 
distribution to 3,000 tons a week. The 
trouble is that thousands of refugees have 
left the camps in other parts of the 
country to return to the former rebel 
enclave, thereby adding to the problems. 
But against this there is the fact that many 
others have left the east to vi.sit friends 
and relatives elsewhere or return to their 
former homes in other states. Of course, 
this being Africa, not all the relief actually 
gets as far as the refugees. The deporta¬ 
tion of 61 missionaries and nuns, most of 
them Irish, and most of whom had been 
in the east for years, has not helped, 
although the volunteer nurses and doctors 
who have flown in from Britain and 
other countries are doing their best. 

The solution of the relief problem has 
not been helped by such things as the 
tendency of Nigerian soldiers, noted by 
the international observer team, to " com¬ 
mandeer ” relief vehicles for carrying 
loot. But the main problems of supply 
have been overcome by the Land-Rovers, 
jeeps and heavy trucLs, field hospitals, 
medicines and food flown in from various 
countries. Things are moving slowly, as 
everything does in Nigeria, but there docs 
not appear to be the really wide.spread 
death by starvation that many people had 
feared ; though some of the people suffer¬ 
ing from the worst cases of malnutrition 
in the remoter areas are dying before 
food can be got to them. 

llic lack of an adequate money supply 
is still a protfleni. But the extended family 
system backs up the official relief pro¬ 
gramme. It is, in its quiet way, taking 
care of thousands of people who possess 
the clothes—or the rags—on their backs 
and an old iron rooking pot. 

South Africa 

Bossing the press 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
South African politics become stranger 
and stranger. On Saturday afternoon a 
week ago policemen warn^ newspapers 
all over the country that if a certain 
statement was published all copies of the 


The jigsaw of flesh and blood 


This is the new symbol of British Steel—created by David Gentleman, designer of many of Britain*s postage stampi. 


A new shape for British Steel- 
the western world’s second largest 


The British Steel G)rporation went 
into business in 1967 when Britain’s 13 
nuijor steel com[)anies were formed into 
a single enterprise. BSC is in the top 
industrial lea^e. With a turnover of 
£1,125 million, seventh in the 

htest Fortune list of the 200 biggest 
Corporations outside the United States. 
It is the second largest steel producer in 
the free world. 

These statistics speak for themselves. 


steel producer 

Behind them is one of Britain’s most 
progressive businesses, active in markets 
throughout the world. 

A state-owned Corporation, BSC is, 
neverdieless, fully committed to com¬ 
mercial policies m every aspect of its 
business. 

BSC is currently embarking on a 
nmssive development progranune which 
will increase its mtj^ tiy more than 
one-third over the next five years. By 


1975 BSC expects to be producing 
some 33 million tons a year. 

From April 1970 BSC will have a 
brand-new structure, replacing its pres¬ 
ent Group system by six new product 
Divisions. The new structure will pro¬ 
vide eve^ incentive to competitiveness 
and efficiency in the service of customers 
throughout the business. 

This is the new shape of British Steel 
—the right shape for the ’70s. 

British Steel Corporatioii 



ESSOAND1HE 'NEW 



Ihechonging 
fdceofEurope- 
and the people 
who are 
changing if. 


From the Arctic Circle 
to the Mediterranean, 
from wooden villages in 
the far north to mosques 
at the nearest tip of Asia- 
new roads make the 
changing face of Europe 
New roads and new 
people travelling them 
The New Europeans 
They know where 
they’re going, and why 
They know what they 
want, and how and where 
to get It They have 
confidence and a 
youthful outlook and the 
new Europe is their 
playground 
We at Esso see them 
all year round They visit 
our 36,000 service 
stations in fifteen 
European countries 
because we understand 
them, these new people 
who bridge frontiers and 
language barriers We 
know they want more 
than petrol and oil That’s 
why we have stations in 
Denmark that lend you a 
bicycle while your car’s 
being serviced, and 
sauna baths in Finland 
and Sweden Motor 
hotels, shops and 
restaurants—all for the 
New Europeans 
They want life in large 
slices—and the sign 
that means ‘Happy 
Motoring’ helps them 
get it. 
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pap^r would be confiscated. No interdict 
had at that time been granted, but 
never^theless the statement did not ap^ar, 
for apart from possible loss of advertising 
revenue, editors arc unwilling to take 
risks under the now very extensive powers 
of the bureau of state security (Boss), 

The statement in question was made 
by Mr Marais, deputy leader of the ultra- 
right-wing Herstig^te Nasionale party* In 
it he is believed to have made references 
to the intelligence methods usirf by the 
police on behalf of the government. The 
commissioner of police. General Gous, 
believed that^ the disclosure of Mr 
Marais’s inforhiation “would seriously 
prejudice police activities as well as state 
securities." The statement was therefore 
suppressed, and on Monday an interdict 
was granted. 

The matter is now sub judice, but Mr 
Marais has said he intends to fight the 
case in the Gape supreme court* The 
statement itself cannot therefore be 
discussed, but the act of suppression and 
the principles involved have set the 
dovecotes fluttering. It is seen in some 
circles as an example of the decline of 
the rule of law and, according to Dr 
Steytler, leader of the Progressive party, 
the impression has been given that the 
prime iriinistcr, Mr Vorster, has used his 
vast authority not to protect the interest 
of the state but to protect his own political 
interest. 

Liberal South Africans are understand¬ 
ably concerned about the recent turn of 
events, particularly as tlie emergence of 
the Herstigte party has had the effect of 
driving the Nationalists farther in the 
right. '‘I’he past fortniglit has witnessed 
not only stricter regulations about 
Afiicans working in hotels; but also the 
refusal of a visa to the Japanese jockey 
Mr Sueo Masuzawa. Considerable 
srhndrnfrcude has been derived none the 
less from seeing the most reactionary 
j)()liticians hoisted on their own petard 
for, as Dr Steytler has said, Mr Marais 
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and his colleagues have f|ow fallen foul 
of the very bills that they helj^d tb {mt 
on the .statute book. It U iitmtc that both 
the left and the Tar right i^opld now 
utter identical wBi^ingii abem,^ erosion 
of personal liberty! , 

So far the emergehc^ of Herstigte 
party has not been rjegarded''Is threaten¬ 
ing by many South Africawfk; Oti|y Mrs 
Suzman, the sole Progressive; party 
member af parliament, seems tb regard 
it as a positive menace. No one suggests 
that Mr MaraiaV party Will Win more 
than a cbjuple of seats in the April 
election^. But^ its members have an 
uncanny ability to create trouble tjiat the 
government findb it difficult to contain. 
Though the Nationalists will certainly be 
returned ovcrw‘helmingly at the election, 
Mr Vorster’s inept handling of recent 
events might even cost him his position 
as leader. 

Nato 

The deterrent has 
two heads 


It is the prospect that a substantial 
number of American troops will go home 
from Europe after the middle of next 
year, not the publication of yet another 
defence white paper from Mr Denis 
Healey, that gives real point to the 
renewed argument about tlie use of 
tactical nuclear weapons in defending 
western Europe. Lord Wigg and Lord 
Mouiitbatten in The Times are right to 
believe that Mr Healey has been a prime 
mover in establishing new guidelines for 
the use of these weapon-s. But the 
strategy is not his alone : it is Nato's. 

It is common ground among the 
defenders and critics of this strategy that 
Nato does not have enough troops to 
hold an all-out assault by the Russians 
and their allies on the central front for 
more than a few days. Since Nato was 
created it has never had enough men for 
that. I'he original Nato strategy was 
therefore massive retaliation ; which 
would have involved, among other things, 
widespread use of tactical nuclear 
weapons almost immediately. That would 
almost certainly have caused a rapid 
e.scalation to the u.se of .strategic weapons. 

The new doctrine is the product of a 
good deal more thought. It recogni.se.s that 
if the Russians do pour acros.s the borders, 
the whole range of Nato’s deterrents— 
from the GI to the Polaris missile—^has 
failed. The job is to restore theii 
credibility. The new strategy envisages 
that, after a few days of conventional 
fighting, a limited number of tactical 
nuclear weapons would be used on 
military targets in central Europe. The 
hope is that this would make the Russians 
stop to think and negotiate. 

ft might not go that way. But at least 
tliere is a dhance that it would if 

the tactical nuclear weapons were used 
sparingly at first. The introduction of 



Firing a " tac nuc "*-^onast John 


this concept does not alter the nature of 
the risk the Russians would run in 
attacking the we.st ; they would still know 
that the fighting would prol>ably go 
nuclear. And the new strategy has the 
virtue tliat it firmly associates the Euro¬ 
pean members of Nato with the plans for 
the use of tactical nuclear weapon.s. 

There is, of course, an alternative. This 
would involve building Nato's active 
and re.serve divisions, and its stocks of 
equipment, up to a level wliere it could 
engage the Ru.ssians in a protracted 
conventional war. It would mean that the 
west Europeans would have to spend 
something like fl or 9 per cent of their 
gross national product on defence 
(instead of 4 or 5 per cent), with the 
certain effects this would have on 
economic growth. 'I'hcre is no sign that 
any west European government is 
prepared to contemplate any such thing. 

'The critics of Nato's present strategy 
are on inucli firmer ground if, without 
going to this extreme, they argue that 
the conventional forces should at least 
be strengthened enough—in quality as 
well as quantity—to be capable of 
iiolding a massed assault for a little more 
than a few days. This too would cost 
money. But it would be money well spent, 
not merely in providing a more flexible 
response to the fairly unlikely event of 
a massed assault by the Warsaw pact, but 
in providing the sort of forces that could 
deal with the more likely but less well- 
defined pokings and probings the 
communists might try on Nato's flanks 
a.s well as on the central front. 

It is money that may well have to be 
spent by western Europe if a large number 
of American troops are withdiawn—})ut 
spent with c^re, for fear that tlie Rus¬ 
sians might interpret such a shift in the 
strategy as meaning that the Nato jxjwers 
would in no circumstances be prepared 
to use nuclear weapons. The deterrent 
always has to be double-headed. 
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Portugal 

Janus on the Tagus 

Facing both ways with apparent success 
for the time being, Dr Marcello Gaetano 
has urged Portugal’s only legal pajE^ 
neither to “ recoil from the prospect ev 
reform ” nor to tolerate any ” weakening 
of authority.” At Estoril on February 
21 St the prime minister, was ritually 
elected leader of National Popular Action 
(ANP), into which the National Union 
founded by Dr Salazar had just 
transformed itself. For 40 years the 
union had remained a docile instrument, 
and there is no sign yet that the change 
of name will change the members’ habits, 
or that Dr Gaetano really wants it 
jto do so. At 'the Estoril congress his 
ma'in emphasis was on “continuity”— 
specifically including continuity in the 
African wars against which, while he 
spoke, a crowd in Lisbon was demonstrat¬ 
ing. 

Visible change remains limited to the 
reconstruction of the cabinet, which Dr 
Gaetano at last seems to have completed. 
The key ministries of defence and the 
interior stay in the hands of men of the 
old school, General de Sa Viana Rebcio 
and Dr Gonsalves Rapazote, and the hard¬ 
liners appear to have even gained ground 
in one sector: Dr Rebelo de Sousa, lately 
governor of Mozambique, has taken over 
an enlarged ministry which now embraces 
health, social welfare and the “corpora¬ 
tions ”—the state-run agencies which are 
regarded as doing away with any need 
to permit the fonnation of trade unions. 
But Dr Gaetano has given three bright 
young men junior posts in the finance and 
economy ministry. The new 38-year-old 
foreign minister, Dr Rui Patricio, while 
committed to following the lines laid down 
by his predecessor, Dr Franco Nc^ueira, 
looks like changing Lishon’-s diplomatic 
style to something suaver. And the new 
minister of education, Professor Vciga 
Simao, has actually shown his hand. He 
has outraged the faculties at Coimbra 
by stopping proceedings against some of 
their rebellious students. 

Ceylon 

Sprouts among the 
weeds 


His followers claim that one day he will 
be internationally known as the Mahatma 
Gandhi of Ceylon. He has already been 
honoured as the 1969 winner of the 
Philippine government’s Magsaysay award 
for edmmunity development. But in his 
home country the name of Ariyaratne, 
schoolteacher, social worker and would-be 
leader of a non-violent social revolution, 
If ohlv Just becoming ^ household word. 
I' Mr Ariyaratne’s movement 

tfaillMte of volunteer workers into 


Goodness mobilised egeinst weeds end eeste 

more than a hundred Ceylonese villages 
to lead the villagers in self-help projects. 
Most of the time this meant digging 
roads. The Ariyaratne method is to begin 
work on what villagers feel to be their 
greatest need, and bad communications 
turn out to be their prime complaint. 

The cutting of a long-dreamt-of road, 
often in a single weekend when hundreds 
of outside volunteers are joined by the 
thousand inhabitants of a village, makes 
the villagers realise that self-help works. 
So, encouraged by the Ariyaratne leaders, 
they go on to other things: building a 
school, digging irrigation canals and 
wells and reclaiming land. Meanwhile 
volunteers set up classes in literacy, first 
aid and farming techniques. 

This pattern of village development has 
been going on since 1958, when Mr 
Ariyaratne returned to Ceylon after a 
short apprenticeship in India with Mr 
Vinoba Bhave, Gandhi’s spiritual heir. 
The first volunteers were the school- 
children in Mr Ariyaratne’s class. Soon 
after he began, he was fired from his 
teaching job for taking high-caste stu¬ 
dents into low-caste villages. The case 
went as far as the prime minister, Mrs 
Bandaranaike, who ordered Ariyaratne 
to be reinstated. 

For six years the movement continued 
in a small way with volunteers responding 
to requests for help from scattered vil¬ 
lages. Then in 1964 Mr Ariyaratne made 
a convert of an influential Colombo 
businessman. Mr Upali Senanayake, son 
of a leader of Ceylon’s independence 
movement and cousin of the present 
prime minis^, saw the potential of the 
Ariyaratne method and used his political 
connections and administrative talents to 
extend it into a nation-wide campaign. 

Three years later the first results were 
revealed in a o-million-bushel increase 
in Ceylon’s rice production. Most Of this 
rise, Mr Senanayake concedes, due 
to an expansion in rice acreage under a 
government programme* Bm anot^r 
important^ factor was a new ii^ut of fanb 


labour in the form of 300,000 children. 
Mr Senanayake reason^ that one key 
explanatibn for Ceylon’s previous failure 
to increase its rice production, despite its 
natural fertility and offidal incentive 
schemes, was a shortage of labour which 
prevent^ farmers from weeding. He 
persuaded the education ministry to make 
a ten-day stint in the fields part of the 
annual school curriculum and went on to 
get II other government departments to 
help. He proved his point in the 1966-67 
hai^est by coming up with a 30 per cent 
increase in production on the 60,000 
acres which the students had weeded. 
Where fertiliser was applied as well, out¬ 
put rose 300 per cent. 

In 1968 more than 600,000 youngsters 
took part in the weeding programme. 
Last year it was cut back because of 
bureaucratic entanglement. But the cam¬ 
paign continues and its leaders hope it 
will become self-sustaining, at least in 
rural areas, through permanent ties 
formed between schools and neighbouring 
cultivators. Although schoolchildren have 
been the main source of weeding labour, 
many Ceylonese plantation owners have 
also been persuaded to lend their workers 
to rice growers during busy seasons. 

The success of the village development 
and weeding campaigns has attracted 
international support from the World 
Assembly of Youth and Unesco. But 
their lestders see them as a means to a 
much broader end. The name of the 
Ariyaratne movement, Sarvodaya Shiama- 
dana, means mqbUising the goodness in 
man for service. Once mobilised, this 
goodness, it is hoped, will break down 
caste barriers and build a i^irit of 
nationdism. The next step will be the 
creation of a partidpatoi^ democracy. 

The structure of this new political 
system is now, being discussed by die 
movement’s Council of Elders (which 
includes 'the prime nfinistei^. They phtn 
a pyramid of qidtivatidh ** cbuncils— 
local bodies .cemsitting of local farmen—; 
from, the village level up to a central! 
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l^Mi d(»it hcM iQ> the woild, Me Atk^ 

You never hold anyone up if you can help it. Whencl^r yemr haven’t you ? You’ve never doubted it was nature’s finest shape 

tubes arc wanted, anywhere in the world, you get them there safe for transporting goods from place to place. You’ve always known 

and sound and with, the minimum of delay. That is why you how well that shape protects even the most fragile of merchandise, 

were one of the very first to realise the virtues of containerised how easily it lifts and shifts, how neatly it Stacks without an inch of 

through transport, and one of the first to gear up to tak^ fi^l wasted space. Like us, you box clever, 
advantage ofit. Oveiwis Containers LifnlteiL U.R. Marketing 

fiut you’ve always appreciated the virtues of the oblong bost, Headquarters, 17a-18 Bevis Marks, Londbn, E.C.3. 
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A creditable trading achievement 
in difficult conditions 

The Ind enmiel general meeHngof BrMah Leylend Motor Corporation 
Umited was held on Mniery » to IxMi^ 

The following are aallent points ftom the drcnlated statomenl of Lord 
Stokes (Chairman and Managing Director). 

'Ar in the year ended 30th September 1969 profit before tax was £40.4 
million compared with £37.9 million last year. The Board recom¬ 
mend a total dividend of 6.6d. per share or 11 % (same). 
it Sales were £970 million compared with £907 million, an increase 
of 7%. A decline in domestic sales from £501 million to £494 
million was more than offset by an increase of 17% in overseas 
sales from £406 million to a record £476 million. 
it Overseas sales include £322 million in exports from the United 
Kingdom compared with £276 million in the previous year. This 
represented almost 40% of total sales by our divisions in this 
country and ■mde British Leadand once agafo the conntry*81^ 
exporting company of any kind. We import virtually no compon- 
entt and a very Mih proportion of our export eandttgs are a net gain 
to the national hamuce of paymsnls. 

it Although the increase in profit in this first foil year of British 
Leyland's existence was less than hoped for, it was a creditable 
achievement in the face of a severe restriction in the more profit¬ 
able domestic market where total sales of cars by the industry were 
the lowest for seven years. 

it It is sad to report that we lost during the past year due to industrial 
disputes in our suppliers* and our own factories well over 100,000 
cars and 2,000 trucks. We also had two unfortunate major strikes 
at Ley land and Liverpool and the main impact of these will be felt 
in the current year's figures. 

it Not only have these disputes affected our profitability but also our 
future relationships with our customers at home and overseas. The 
losers must, in the long run, be our own employees for no com¬ 
pany can pay out in wages money it does not earn. 
it The results for the first three months of the current year compare 
unfavourably with the corresponding period last year. This is due 
almost entirely to labour troubles and the credit squeeze which 
has drastically restricted domestic demand. 
it Restricting the home market may In the short term s qn eei e a few 
extra cars Into export markets but, whsa restrictlofis go oa for as 
long as they have In this country and are so unpredteMc, they 
also squeeze out modmiaation and expansion plans. 






m 






m 




it Assuming a reasonable period free from too many industrial 
ankietlcs which would enable us to a^ieve a fair measure of pro¬ 
duction and provided that there is some effective relaxation or the 
credit restrictions I believe that the adverse results of the first three 
months could largely be offset by better trading in the laltei part of 
our financial year. 

it We believe that we shall in due course be able to earn in a good 
year materially higher profits than the level achieved in 19^/69 
and this is our clear obj^ive for the future. 
it British Leyland is now accepted as a rngjor international motor 
manufacturer. Our facilities are improving daily and we have a 
planned model programme which we believe will be internation¬ 
ally competitive. Provided we can have reasonable continuity of 
pr^uction and provided that the opportunities in home demand 
are commensurate with those afforded by other competitive coun¬ 
tries to their own motor manufacturers I see no reason why we 
should not make continued progress in world automotive markets. 
it We have a great inheritance of skill and expertise amongst all who 
work with us which should auger well for the future. 


BRITISH m A 
LEYLAND 

■■immi ■ lyDCbBfiiSJ to industry itss. 

MOTOR CORPORATION 

LIMITED 
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executive where all the major productive 
sectors would be represented. One of 
the first things the new councils 
would do is to adopt the Sarvodaya 
Shramadana techniques as state policy. 
Workers who now receive free rice as a 
fringe benefit would then have to give 
free labour in the rice paddies in exchange 
and farmers would pay the state for iliis 
labour with a portion of their crop. 'I'he 
voluntary element would be missing hut 
Cleylon would get its rice surplus. 

Japan _ ' 

Cut up 

FROM dUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 
It is not surprising that Soka Gakkai, the 
militant Buddhist movement, arouses the 
intense hostility of many Japanese. Its 
religious appeal is intense ; and its politi¬ 
cal wing, Komeito, once again did remark¬ 
ably well in December's general election. 
The Japanese Communist party has 
recently been making the. most of a party 
scandal that came to light just before 
the elections. 

This involved a book which vehemently 
criticised Soka Gakkai. The author of 
the book, the title of which is " Di.ssec- 
tion of Soka Gakkai (or perhaps “ Cut¬ 
ting up Soka Gakkai ” is closer to the 
original) is a Japanese profe.ssor, Hirotaisu 
Tujiwara, of Mciji University. He has 
launched a frontal assault on the values 
of the movement, arguing that its absolu¬ 
tism is no substitute for Japan’s pre.seiii 
system of democracy. 

The leaders of the movement's political 
wing pul pressure on the author, the 
publisher and book .stores irrrt to jrublish 
or .sell the hook. Mr Kakuci T anaka, the 
.secretary-general of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic party, was asked U) persuade 
Profe.ssor Fujiwara to withdraw it. But 
the professor rcfu.sed, and Itis ca.se was 
enthusiastically taken up not only hy the 
Communists hut also hy the Socialist and 
Democratic Socialist parties. T'hc Com¬ 
munist party took up the affair in it.^ 
paper and accused Komeito on television 
of trying to suppre.ss the work. Not until 
the middle of January did Mr Yoshikatsu 
Takeiri, the chairman of Komeilf>, admit 
his party's mistake and recant. But the 
damage was alreadv done. 'Fhougli the 



l)Ook is outdated in important respects 
—it fails, for instance, to mention Soka 
Gakkai's plans for the $ioo million temple 
now' under construction on the slopes of 
Mount Fuji—it has become "a best-.seller. 
The publisher claims if> have sold ‘po,ooo 
copie.s—.some of which, no doubt, the 
communists ha\c helped t(^ distribute. 

Afghanistan 

A brave attempt 
in trouble 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Afghanistan has l)een a comtitutional 
democracy for five yeans—but one might 
be forgiven for not having noticed. The 
last parliament worked at a snail's pace 
and the new one, elected in Septeml)er, 
spent its first month or .so arguing over pro¬ 
cedural matters. Mr Nur Ahmad Etemadi, 
prime minister for the past two years, is 
again in power. He has the reputation of 
being a reluctant prime miiiLster and 
certainly the record of legislation under 
hi.s leadership is thin. The only substantial 
economic iueasurei» taken--a new invest¬ 
ment law and heavier duties on petrol and 
car legistration—were got ihrougli by 
royal deciee ()i adtiiini.strativc fiat. 

King Moliainiiied Zahir Shah is trying 
to bolster the constitutional experiment 
he initiated at the end of 1984. He has 
been giving pep talks lo groups of parlia¬ 
mentarians, attempting to irnpre.ss them 
with their responsibilities. But his position 
is difficult. If lie is .seen to interfere too 
overtly, he will be violating his own con¬ 
stitution—quite apart from the risk that 
the government's failures could smudge 
off on to him. 

Another way of strengthening the 
governineiil's hand might Ijc to legalise 
political parties. At the moment there arc 
a number of groups recognisable as 
embryo parties; but the government is 
feeling the need for a sufficient degree 
of organised backing in parliament to 
enable it to gel its mea.sures through. 
The king has so far lield back from 
approving .the law legalising parties 
because of his reluctance to give the 
extreme left-wing parties their head. But 
in the present ambivalent situation the 
tighter discipline of the left-wing groups 
gives them an edge over the others. 

Certainly the extreme left was behind 
last year’s student demonstrations. Afghan 
students, who have in the past demon¬ 
strated their power by helping to unseat 
one prime minister, have a considerable 
part to play in the future of the con¬ 
stitutional experiment. Apart from their 
specific university grievances, the 
students complain of slow economic pro¬ 
gress, lack of job opportunities and 
bureaucratic muddle and corruption. 

Much of what they say is justified 
The economy is stagnating and income 
per head has declined/Foreign aid, once 
lavished out by both America and Russia, 
has fallen off and has. not been replaced 


by local revenue. The budget covers .the 
government's ordina^ expenditure but 
leaves little or nothjilg over for develop# 
mcnt. What economic advance there it 
tends to be concentrated in Kabul; in 
provincial cities, such a.s Herat, there \n 
tVctricity at night only. 

Attempts have been made to encourage 
small-scale industries but the results are 
comparatively meagre and investors are 
put off hv the red tape and the financial 
hand-outs often involved. Corruption was 
very much in tlie news not long ago 
>vhen there wa.s a fire at the Darulam 
palace, which hobses the ministry of 
public works. It was .shown to be arson, 
and .suspicion, voiced in a remarkably free 
press, fell on public officials allegedly try¬ 
ing to destroy papers that would have 
shown embezzlement of puidic funds. 

In his new policy statement in mid- 
November Mr Etemadi promised reforms 
in education and the civil service, urged 
parliament to get a move on with the 
third five-year plaii and committed him¬ 
self once again to pushing through a new 
land tax. This last is the most urgently 
needed measure of all; the tax system has 
remained virtually unchanged since 1925. 
But the proposal for a progressive land 
tax, which would fall most heavily on the 
larger landowners, got stuck in the last 
pail lament. And it looks as if the new par¬ 
liament is even more CiJii.servative than the 
old one. By all accounts the elections 
were relatively free. Parcham^ a coni- 
muni.st newspaper in all but name, 
accused tiie government of interfering. 
But a more plaasible explanation of the 
shift to the right is that certain land- 
owners and merchants laid out lai;ge 
sums to protect their interests. 

In an effort to calm the militant 
students (Kabul university was closed for 
much of last year after .student demon¬ 
strations in June) Mr Etemadi has picked 
a young and popular mini.stcr of edu¬ 
cation, promised university reforms and 
has .said that he will allow the students 
the union they demand. But he has also 
.set f>ut to get a law defining, and in 
practice restricting, the right of demon¬ 
stration. T'hc government may try to 
counter tlie unpopularity of this measure 
by drafting the new student intake for 
national service. It may try to find 
ways of dealing with specific grievances. 
But this would be only buying time ; the 
first priority is to improve the econom'ic 
situation and so make new jobs. 

On one view the country will muddle 
along for some years yet. Others believe 
that anny intervention cannot long be 
postponed. The communists and other 
left-wing groups are not strong enough to 
fonn a government themselves; they 
might prove strong enough to precipitate 
the present government’s breakdown. 
Against this possibility, the king has been 
careful to keep closely in touch both with 
his army and with the tribal and 
religious authorities. If the crunch came, 
they would no doubt loyally support him. 
But it would be the end of AfghanisUn's 
brave attempt at democracy. 


TBnakM: No for on onswer 
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Communist Affairs 


Tell your troubles to a 
computer 


Overworked Jugoslav judges may find 
themselves with less to do in the future 
thanks to some unexpected help from a 
British>made computer. What keeps them 
extremely and, in their view, unnecessarily 
busy is the large number of compulsory 
court orders against firms which default 
on their financial obligations. According 
to the Belgrade weekly, Ekonomska 
Politika, 485,616 such orders were issued 
by the courts in the first nine months of 
iqfic), 50,000 more than in iq68. 


'Fhc cost to the country, during the 
same period, of court proceedings arising 
out of the non-payment of bills by firms 
and of penal interest rates charged to the 
defaulters by the banks was 496 million 
dinars (£16^ million). Among the 
defaulters, some of which eventually went 
bankrupt, were a number of small firms, 
whicli had limited resources and were 
indifferently managed. But they also 
included some of 5 ie country’s leading 
firms, like INA, the Zagreb oil firm. INA’s 
current debts amount to 400 million 
dinars (over £13 million); but other 
firms owe it 800 million dinars (over 
£26 million). 

The best idea so far for alleviating the 
situation has come—^perhaps not sur¬ 
prisingly—from one of INA’s men, Mr 
Hinko Turk, who is in charge of the firm’s 
computer centre. He suggested that INA’s 
new computer, a 4-50 type bought last 
Octol)er from International Computers 
Ltd, should be used to work out what is 
technically called a multilateral com¬ 
pensation programme. This, he suggested, 
should include all the finns that are now 
in difficulties and cannot get sufficient 
help from the banks because of the present 
credit squeeze in Jugoslavia. 

The plan was accepted and British 
experts from ICL were brought over to 
work out the programme to be fed into 
the computer. Invitations were .sent to 
3,6po firms and banks (out of a total of 
8,000) asking them to submit a list of their 
creditors and debtors with details of the 
sums of money involved. By the end of 
Januaiy more than a third, mostly from 
&overtia ^nd Croatia, had agreed to 
■Wfiryp-te. 

omputer started work on January- 


29th, and the results achieved after some 
12 hours’ work were greeted with sati.s- 
faction by all those who took part. The 
overall reduction of credits and debts 
amounted to 1,270 million dinars (over 
£42 million). Most firms have kept their 
results a secret, but some have revealed 
them. According to the Belgrade Borba 
INA was able to cancel out as much 
as 77 million dinars (over £2^ million) ; 
a Belgrade finn cancelled out 17 million 
dinars ; and a Ljubljana firm 12 million. 
Jugoslav experts reckon that it would 
have taken at least 8,000 costly and 
lengthy court cases to achieve the present 
result by “ conventional *’ means. 

Although another round is planned for 
the near future, nobody experts that a 
computer ran completely solve Jugo¬ 
slavia’s liquidity problem, even if eventu¬ 
ally all the country’s firms decided to 
join in. The pre.sent difficulties have very 
deep roots. They are partly due to the 
erratic and unwise business policies fol¬ 
lowed by some firms after the introduction 
of decentralisation ; these firms .still relied 
on the state to bail them out in time of 
trouble. Another and, in the view of some 
Jugoslav economists, more serious cause 
of the present troubles is the large 
federal investments, most of them dating 
back to the pre-reform period before 
1965. Some of these form basic infra¬ 
structure, but all tie up large amounts of 
capital and represent a great burden on 
the ecr)noiny. The government has firmly 
decided not to embark on any new invest¬ 
ments of this kindj except on a strictly 
business basis, but it will take a number 
of years for the present ones to be paid 
for completely. 

The computer experiment should, how¬ 
ever, act as a spur to Jugoslav banks to 
increase their efforts to modernise and 
streamline their operatibns. Only four 
of them have installed computers so far, 
mostly for routine operations, but more 
are planning to do so in the near future. 
What they arc trying to develop is a 
concerted policy for dieir most rational 
use and, above all, for training a sufficient 
number, of programmers to operate them. 

Jugoslavia’s efforts in this field m^I be 
watched with intere.st by 6ther east IBuro- 
pean countries, notably Hungary, which 



From ooch according to his , debts —as 
computed 


is beginning to experience liquidity prob¬ 
lems ; according to the Hungarian 
economic paper, Figyrlo, some firms arc 
already having difficulty in finding enough 
cash to pay their workers and other staff. 

Poland 

The mountaineers' 
trial 


Intellectual unrest was not eliminated in 
Poland by the purge that followed the 
student riots in March, 1968 ; indeed, 
the ferment in Poland was stimulated 
and strengthened by what happened in 
Czechoslovakia during the rest of 1968. 
These conclusions are confimted by the 
trial of five academics which ended in 
Warsaw on Tuesday with prison sen¬ 
tences ranging from three to four and a 
half years. In practice, the defendants 
should not stay in prison so long, because 
their sentences arc to be reduced under 
an amnesty annoiuiced last year. 

The defendants were accused of supply¬ 
ing Kultura, a Polish emigr£ magazine 
published in Paris, with information about 
the 1968 student unrest and with the 
illegal distribution of the issue of Kpltura 
devoted to this sublet. They were also 
accused of bringing into Poland ** illegal ” 
Czech literature^ including Ifie 
words ” manifesto ppblished in, Plague 
In June, 1968. .A$i the Czech material 
was smuggled over the mountain border 
between the two countries, the proceed- 
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performance. 
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ings were nicknamed in Pfidand the 
“ rngiintainee^ trial/' 

U is 'poihtieis to speculate on the 
aspects of the trial. If you maKe dissent 
illegal, you can put dissenters in the 
dock. To accuse people of banning “ the 
good name of Poland and the interests of 
socialisin " means leaving it to the judges 
to decide a political issue. As one of the 
witnesses, who was brought out of jail 
to testify, put it: ** We wanted to be 
able to express ourselves freely.” Another 
witness elaborated the same point: ** Our 
eyes were turned to Prague. We thought, 
for instance, that the abolition of censor¬ 
ship was a precious conquest, which might 
have Ijeen beneficial for our country.” 

The implications of the trial are 
political not legal. Most of the people 
involved are .slightly older than the 
students arrested immediately after the 
riots. Tliey are mostly young men or 
women in their late twenties or early 
thirties who, so far a.s can be ascertained, 
have no special political background. But 
what happened in the Polish universities 
made them want to try to find out the 
truth about their country. They were 
then .stirred by the Czech cjevelopmcnts. 
Their chief offence is that they were not 
satisfied with the authorised versions. 

A second, and more disturbing, point 


concerns the international connections of 
the tri^I^ AmoRg the written testimqnies, 
i;hree; came frpm Girei^ht wh6 ^ow 
in prilbfi in the*ir owrt coiltrti^: the 
j mmalist, Jiri l^ederer and Mr and Mrs 
Jiri Stach, two translators. In the indict¬ 
ment, the Paris journal Kultura was 
described both as an " American agency ” 
and as an instrument of world Zionism. 
Any mention of an international zionist 
plot brings back sinister memories of the 
purges in Stalin’s lifetime, when the Rajk 
trial in Budapest led on to the Siansky 
trial in Prague. 

Admittedly, the zionist element did not 
figure prominently in the Warsaw trial. 
But thi.s may l>c only the first of several 
trials. The witnesses brought from jai^l 
will soon stand trial themselves. What is 
worrying is that Poland is in need of 
scapegoats. Like the Russian communist 
party after Mr Brezhnev’s gloomy 
economic report, the Polish party 1 ms also 
just had a series of meetings to inform 
its members about the gravity of the 
economic situation. Naturally, the purg¬ 
ing of intellectuals will not cure die ills 
of east European economies, nor will it 
rev*ive -their dynamism. The men in the 
.security services may, however, plead that 
what matters most is to silence potential 
protesten. 


Czechoslovakia 


Does he protest too 

BY OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT^ 

On Tuesday, the Czechoslovak party 
leader, Mr Husak, addressed the first 
officially approved demonstration in 
Prague since the Soviet invasion in 
August, iqfiB. It was the 22nd anniversary 
of the communist takeover of Czecho¬ 
slovakia—a suitable occasion no doubt for 
showing off in strength and in pristine 
new uniforms the unloved people’s militia, 
wlio were one of the most welcome cas¬ 
ualties of the Dubcek era. Mr Husak 
announced that past political errors would 
not be repeated and that every available 
means would be u.sed to “ retain the 
achievements of February, 1948." To 
invoke the “achievements of 1948” must 
have been cold comfort for the Czechs 
who are repeatedly being assured that 
there will he no going back to the bad 
old days of the 1950s. 

Mr Husak did not rule out completely 
the possibility of trials. But he declared 
yet again that there would be no 
“ trumped up accusations, rigged trials 
or forged evidence . . . People must 
analyse their mistakes and act against 
those who led the nation to economic 
ruin.” On the face of it, this looks like 
an open invitation to mass informing and 
denunciation. And, guarantees or not, the 
writer, Ota Filip got an 18-month sen¬ 
tence last week for the crime of writing 
artifcles “ hostile to the socialist system . . . 
aiid derogatory to the alliance with the 
.Soviet Union,” while another writer, Jiri 
Ledcrer, and the chess master, Ludek 


much ? 



HuUik: wh&t has ha acNavad ? 


Pachmann, languish in gaol without trial ; 
the latter has been there since last August 
and is suffering from severe skull injur¬ 
ies, incurred, we are told, by bashing his 
head against the cell walls. 

Mr Bruzek, the Czech minister of 
culture, insists that there will be no perse¬ 
cution of artists or writers pven if cultural 
life is dominated by ** chaos, disarray and 
emotional hysteria.” But though he 
insisted that thei;e would be no automatic 
condemnation of those who had si^ed the 
“ 2,000 words ” manifesto, the wlhitcr, Jan 
Prochazka, has been expelled from the 
party for that crime. It does not seem too 
rash to predict, that other members of 
the Writers’ i^nion, which is now uti|ler 
heavy fire, may suffer the same fate as 
Ota Filip and Jiri Lederer. 


Two further steps on the path towards 
“normalisation” may be noted. It has 
been dbpided .to dispense with time- 
wasting legal procedures and requisition 
all dwellings belonging to people who 
emigrated at the time of the invasion. 
And a circular from the ministry of 
education to school and university admin¬ 
istrators has emphasised that political 
reliability rather than scholastic ability is 
the essentia] criterion for the acceptance 
of students. It is by means of these seem¬ 
ingly small, domestic pressures—chousing, 
children’s schooling and guarantees of 
work—^thit political reliability, or at least 
acquie.scence, is achieved. 


Russia 


Lenience can pay 


Two young Italians, a Belgian and a 
Norwegian have had lucky escapes from 
a yeai in a Russian labour camp. All four 
had tried to distribute leaflets protesting 
against the imprisonment of Soviet politi¬ 
cal dissenters—the two Italians in a Mos¬ 
cow department store, the Belgian in a 
Moscow theatre and the Norwegian in a 
.street in Leningrad. In the past the 
Russians have dealt with such cases by 
unceremoniously deporting the demon¬ 
strators after a brief spell in detention. 
These four, however, were tried earlier 
this month on charges of “ malicious 
hooligani.sni ” and each was sentenced 
to a year in a labour camp. 

It was made quite clear that the trials 
and .sentences were a deliberate attempt 
to warn off any other young foreigners 
who might be thinking of undertaking 
similar mi.ssions to the Soviet Union. But 
within a few days of their trial the two 
Italians were amnestied and packed off 
home ; last weekend the Belgian and the 
Norwegian too were released and depor¬ 
ted. 

I 1 ie Russian authorities’ change of 
heart seems to have been due primarily 
to strong pressure from the Italian, Bel¬ 
gian and Norwegian governments (but not 
from the Italian communists, who dis¬ 
liked the political complexion of the civil 
rights organisation to w'hich the two 
Italians belonged). The Russians may have 
decided against antagonising Italy f^cause 
of the growing importance of their econo¬ 
mic co-operation with Italian finns, par¬ 
ticularly Fiat. And so long as they are 
still working on their project for a Euro¬ 
pean security conference, they must be 
reluctant to upset any of the west Euro¬ 
pean governments which they hope to 
get to the conference table. 

piis degree of intelligent sensitivity, 
even thou^ the motives are obvious, is 
a welcome innovation. Presumably the 
Russians hope that, although the four 
defendants got off in the end, the fact 
that they were tried and sentenced will 
deter o^cr young westerners fxom trying 
to push'their luck too far. 
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M the profitable thing to be 


BEA Cargomen are 
manufacturers right on the 
doorstep of every European 
market. BEA put them there fast 
with more frequent cargo flights to 
more European destinations than 
any other airline. 

But that's only the start. BEA 
Cargomen have lower warehousing, 
packaging and insurance costs... 
less pilferage and damages... 
simpler documentation. With 
BEA’s new, fast Merchantman 


aircraft, they get an even better 
service for loads large or small. 
And they get full advice from 
ICAB*. 

BEA Cargomen depend on BEA 
Cargo to help them win - and hold - 
valuable European markets in the 
face of fierce competition. And 
show greater profitability into the 
bargain. 

Join them. Win profitable 
European markets for yourself. 
They’re nearer than you think. 


*Take the first step to becoming a 
BEA Cargoman by asking the 
International Cargo Advisory Bureau 
to provide a cost comparison for your 
European export operation - free. It^s 
another exclusive-to~BEA service. 


For further details contact: 
Intematloiial Caigo Advisory Bureatt, 
BEA, Gargocentre Europe, 

Heathrow Airport-London, P.O. Box 99, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 





Puts you first in Europe 




This announcement appears as a matter of record only 


$10,150,000 

The Kansas City Southern Railway Company 

Conditional Sale Oblig^ations due 1976-1985 

This financing was arranged privately by the undersigned. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Fehniaiy 18,1970 
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THE WORLD 


American Surv^ 



No rabbft in Pompidou's hat 


France tries to make friends 


Most of the man hours, French and 
American, that.have gone into President 
Pompidou’s visit this week seem to have 
been expended on security. A state visit 
involves a published timetable and, apart 
from the routine precautions against 
madmen and assassins, the American and 
French authorities had to worry about the 
possibility of hostile demonstrations 
almost anywhere he might go. The point 
of this kind of state event is largely lost 
if unseemly things happen. For M. 
Pompidou a successful visit to the United 
States could help, and an unsuccessful one 
can only hinder, the effort to consolidate 
his personal position at home. Mr Nixon 
wants a more comfortable relationship 
with France than his two predecessors 
had:. hence his visit to Paris a year ago 
and hence his invitation to the Fjrench 
President to come to Washington. The last 
thing he needs is trouble. 

The invitation, it is true, was first 
extended not to Pompidou but to 
Genera} ; Gaulle wh6» since he visited 
Pi^sidi^t Eisenhower in i960, had set 
foot in Washington only to attend the 
hinerajls of President Kennedy and 
Genereiv. Eisenhower. Since then a start 
has^ oeen.made tovraids a more comfort'^ 
able relationship between the govern- 


Washington, DC 


ments, but it is only a start and the 
French-Libyan deal has set it back. 
Between the public of the two countries 
the healing process has hardly even 
started. To ignore this fact is easier for 
the President than it is for the members 
of Congress and the mayors of the big 
cities. Thus Mayor Lind.say in New York 
and Mayor Daley in Chicago have found 
it prudent not to receive the French 
President at all: had they done otherwise 
their Jewish voters, up in arms about 
Libya, would have been infuriated while 
the others, still rather irritated by one 
aspect or another of French political 
behaviour during the Gaullist years, 
would have shown little eagerness to rush 
to their defence. 

Congre.ss faced the embarrassment of a 
ceremonial joint session. One group tried 
to organise a boycott. Another collected 
about a hundred signatures to a state¬ 
ment critical of French policy, hoping in 
vain to present it to the visitor as a kind 
of petition. Neither turned out to be a 
particularly fruitful form of protest. 
Plenty of Congressmen and Senators have 
got into the u^hit in the p^ist 12 years 
of regarding France as a political 
nuisance, but still do not want to see 
a foreign bead of state treated di.H- 


courteously by an American public 
institution. 

The movement to show a boycott ran 
into another form of trouble as well in 
the shape of the fact, politely not alluded 
to on most state visits, that joint 
sessions of Congress are a badly depleted 
form of currency. The members turned 
out in force for the astronauts, they 
would turn out for an interesting foreign 
visitor like Churchill or de Gaulle, but 
in general they regard special sessions 
for foreign presidents and monarchs as 
a tedious waste of time. Usually that 
respected functionary, the doorkeeper, 
has to get busy to see that the place 
looks full, even if it means pleading with 
staff memfbers and conscripting the pages 
to fill it. 

To boycott a thing which he had no 
intention of attending in the first place 
presents a Congressman or Senator with 
an interesting tactical problem. In fact 
there was no visible boycott of the ses¬ 
sion for President Pompidou. Only a few 
.seats were left unoccupied. At least 30 
of the assembled legislators must have 
looked suspiciously young to anyone so 
tactless as to look closely: these were the 
house pages, together with a sprinkling 
of member’s children. There were a few 
staff men to be seen among the Senators 
and Representatives. One member (from 
Jewish New York, of course) got up and 
walked out as he had announced he 
would : he was a Democrat and a New 
York Republican slipped into his seat. 
Anotlher refused to stand up and applaud 
when the French President came in. 

But there seemed to l)e rather more 
tlian half of the Representatives and not 
quite half of the Senators present. That 
is not had : Mr Harold Wilson would not 
be likely to do better (he did not rate a 
joint session on his recent visit). Some 
who were not there were ready to explain 
that they had other appointments and 
would certainly not join in any boycott. 
Others, no doubt, are hopmg that their 
Jewish voters will notice their absence 
w^hile their other voters will either not 
notice, or not care. Quite a number who 
would not otherwise have troubled to 
attend must 'have made a point of show¬ 
ing up to demonstrate that boycotting 
European heads of state was not in tb^ir 
line. 

M. Pompidou was uibane, good 
humoured, unflappable, lucid and uncom¬ 
municative. Before Congress on Wednes¬ 
day he had a kind word for President 
Nixon’s “ will to peace in Vietnam,” 
adding, a shade less kindly, that the most 
precious of victories was a victory won 
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over oneself. Blandly Ue denied, any hos¬ 
tility' to Israel and asserted France's sujj- 
port ftjir Israid’s ri^ht tt> exist. As to hfw 
to produce peace in the Middle East, he 
tokJ a questioner at die National Press 
Clul) on 'I uesday : “If 1 had u rahhit in 
rny hat I would hririji; it out at (ince.’' E<jr 
a heginniiip he coiiiinencleti the font 
power approach as “ the liest and only 
way.*’ About Libya he observed that 
France did not create the vacuum there, 
l)ut .since there was one it seemed right 
for France to fill it. 

M. Pompidou did not have much 
comfort for the Briti.di aUmt getting into 
the coniniqri market, but indicated that 
it would be no easy passage, cpjoting 
ChurchiU's well-worn remark to CIcneral 
de Gaulle about choosing between Europe 
and the open sea, declaring himself 
uncertain what.‘the Bri'tisli really desired 
and anticipating that the negotiations 
would be a test of whether Britain 
wanted to enter the market or break it 
up. Still he conceded that there would 
have to he negotiations, if only fur tliat 
purpose, and thought they would sitarl 
s<Kin. 

Bunches of demonstrators did indeed 
pop up here and there, without seeming 
to do nmcli harm. Looking at some of the 
groups suggests a somewhat unusual 
alliance. Obviously there are the Zionist 
supporters out to reproach the French 
government for its readiness to supply 
weapons and fancy aircraft to Libya. 
I’heir political motives are straight 
forward and obvious. But there is also a 
certain amount of student protest whicli 
echoes the French disorders of May, 1968, 
and on occa.don the two kinds of 
dissenters can join together. 

From Wa.shington M. Pompidou goes 
off to tour the country—Cafx* Kennedy, 
San Francisco, Chicag<^ and eventually 
New York. At least that frees the Wash¬ 
ington police for other work. In all out¬ 
ward ways the visit was amiable and 
stylish. What did Mr Nixon and M. 
Pompidou talk about through their 
interpreters at the two meetings and the 
two dinners ? Even thing, naturally: 
strategic arms Hinitation, the futui'e of 
east-west relations, European policy in 
general, economics, the Middle East, 
Russia and Cliina, tlie dangers of war 
and the excellence of peace. They are 
both perfectly good at all this. What most 
interests the United States Administration 
in talking to the French just now, how¬ 
ever, is not the somewhat thread-bare 
questions whether France should, or will, 
play a more active part in world affairs. 

The limitations of French power are 
familiar to Americans and the French 
government, too, now has at its head a 
man aware of those limitations. I'he (ques¬ 
tion is rather whether President Pompidou 
will,-or can, take a more active and 
authoritative part in the framing of 
French foreign policy. That would confer 
on Ae French government the virtue of 
M^^PtabiJity. At this stage Pre.sident 
IjirimL^as more interest in encouraging 
Jyyn&mmd than in arguing ahK3ut 
/^pK^Sraifference. 


Oiling the election 

Washington, DC 
"I'he different frames of mind of the Nixon 
Administration a year ago and today can 
be measured by comparing attitudes then 
and now on the control of oil 'imports. 
Last March Mr Nixon, seeing the old 
imjjort quota system of 1959 shot through 
with inequities and special exemptions, 
picked possibly the best qualified and 
jiiosl detached memljer of his caibinet, the 
Secreta^ of Lalxiur, Mr George Shultz, 
to preai(le over a high level study of the 
matter. Today, with Mr Nixon po.stponing 
action on the report, Mr Shultz, who now 
knows more a'bout oil than any other 
member of the cabinet, has withdrawn 
from the controversy, asking to be excused 
from the new Oil Policy Committee which 
Mr Nixon is setting up. Beset by labour 
troubles, as he was not last year, Mr 
Shultz is weary of the bickering with the 
industry, and within it, and within, and 
between government departments which 
surrounds the subject of oil. 

'This is underlined by the fact that two 
membe.rs of the task force, the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr Stans, and of the 
Interior, Mr Hickel, recommended the 
continuation of a modified quota system 
—the advice that the President is taking 
—while of the five members who 
signed the report favour'ing a tariff 
on imported oil bec'ausc of the costliness 
of the quota system, only Mr Shultz and 
on other did so witiiout qualification. The 
only thing on which all agreed was that 
reasons of national security justify the 
restrictions on imports of oil 'into the 
Uniitcd Stales. 

Last March the President’s attitude was 
clear. He genuinely believed that the 
vexed political history of oil in the United 
States could l>e made to bow to the Nixon 
brand of method and rea.son. His men 
talked freely of needing t(.) find some 
solution to the problem by the winter of 
1969 to soothe the tempers of politicians 
in New England. ITiey are vexed by the 
high price of oil from southern states, on 
which the north depends to keep warm— 
and this has been a very cold winter. 

7 be task force’s staff had finished 
its brilliant work a month before Christ¬ 
mas. Pressures and politics within the 
industiy kept the final report, softened in 
several 'important respects, from the 
President’s desk until February 9th, when 
New England’s healing season was all but 
over. I'en days later the report was 
handed to the press, on a day when Mr 
Shultz was in California and unavailable 
for briefing and when, likewise, the moving 
intellectual spirit behind the report, Mr 
Phillip Areeda, was known in advance to 
be committed to teactiing classes at 
Harvard Llniversity. The only member of 
the task force or its staff present at the 
report’s unveiling was the counsel who 
descril)ed himself with natural iititation 
as “ the task force marshmallow.” 

Senator Edward Kennedy’s reaction— 
“astounded”—^to what Mr Nixon proposes 
to do about the report best sums up the 


attitude of New England’s politicians. A 
minor proposal in 4 he repoit is that the 
future tariff system recommended by the 
majority of the signatories should be 
supervised by a new Oil Policy Com¬ 
mittee. Mr Nixon has shelved die tariff 
proposal but set up the committee none 
the less, although what it is to do even 
some of its members are unsure. He has 
directed representatives of ithe government 
to continue talking to the Venezuelans 
(who as one of the biggest beneficiaries 
of a tariff system are quite happy with 
the report as it is) and to the Canadians 
(on the subject of an integrated energy 
policy which Canada has made quite 
plain it does not want). Plainer grounds 
for the accusation, just or not, that Mr 
Nixon is shelving the report in order to 
help Rep\d>]icans running for Congress in 
the oil-producing states could not have 
been handed to his critics. 

Significantly enough the staff who 
drafted the report are not entirely down¬ 
cast by what one critic has called “a 
major victory for the secret government 
of oil.” For, in the wordws of a leading 
critic of the oil industry in Congress, the 
contents of the report provide a “ Trojan 
horse ” of analysis—much of it ironically 
flushed from the companies themselves— 
with which to undermine the industry’s 
case in future. The report’s findings are 
summarised in Business Brief on page 62. 


McCormack 

forever? 

Poor Congressman Waldie : he tried last 
week to demonstrate how much discontent 
there was with the feeble, 78-year-old 
Speaker, Mr McCormack, among Demo¬ 
cratic members of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. But the Democratic caucus, com¬ 
posed of all members of the party, would 
not even let his resolution of no confidence 
come to a vote ; the caucus decided, by 
192 votes to 23, to shelve it. Fhc motion to 
shelve came not from Mr McComiack’s 
supporters, however, but from Represen¬ 
tative Bolling, who has long been a fiery 
critic of the undemocratic way in which 
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\aiue fix'mcHi^? 


Do you have the feeling that in the 
matter of defence wc arc paying more and 
more for less and less? Do you ask 
yourself if the man who joins the Services 
now is joining a force that counts for 
anything in the world ? 

Many people do. So let's look at the 
facts. As a percentage of the national 
product, our defence budget is down: 7% in 
1959, just under 6% now. 

In 1959, the last full year of 
conscription, there were 565,000 in the 
Services. Their present strength is 380,000. 

But numbers aren’t everything. Two 
things have happened since 1959 which 
enable us to use fewer men to greater effect. 

One is the decision that most of our 
remaining defence responsibilities in distant 
parts of the world will be met by means 
of air-portable and sea-borne forces based 
at home, instead of on the spot. This is a 
more economical use of manpower. 

The second is that weapon-systems 
have become more effective, if you can be 
more certain of destroying an enemy with 
fewer shots, you need fewer weapons... 
and consequently fewer men to man them. 
For the Navy there will be even bigger 


manpower saving when the new ‘Type 42' 
destroyers come into service: their 4.5 in. gun 
turrets can be brought into action by only 
6 men, compared with 24 for the turret of 
a l.eander class frigate. 

So we have fewer men. But they are 
more highly qualified, more skilled, more 
professional. And the Ciovernment has 
unhc.sitatingly accepted the Prices and 
Incomes Board recommendation that they 
should be better paid. 

They are also much better equipped. 
The Navy’s nuclear-powered submarines 
have virtually unlimited range and 
endurance. More and more of its surface 
vessels are being provided with guided 
missiles, and computer systems to control 
them. Ships* helicopters, and improved 
sonar and underwater weapons have 
strengthened its anti-submarine potential. 

The Army is also being re-equipped, 
with hundreds of new tanks, with new field 
guns, machine-guns, anti-tank weapons and 
mortars, all with greater range, accuracy 
and hitting power. Not one would he 
familiar to a former National Service man. 
The Chieftain tank is regarded by the 
experts as the best in the world. 


The RAF is in the middle of the 
most extensive peace-time re-equipment 
in its history. The re-equipment of the 
transport force is complete, and that of 
the combat element i.s under way, giving 
the RAF a completely new look for 
the 70's. Its Harrier is the only jump-jet 
combat aircraft in service in the world. 
I'hc 1,400 m.p.h. Phantom is the most 
advanced multi-role aircraft in any air 
force. And the Nimrod maritime patrol 
aircraft is the first of its kind in the world. 

1 hese things show we are in earnest 
about defending ourselves. And they are 
there in numbers which make a real 
difference to the credibility of NATO, 
and the safety of the West. 

The Services not only give us 
remarkably good value for money. They 
offer a man a worthwhile career, and ajfob 
which makes profoundly good sense oh 
the world stage, as well as In personal 
terms. 

For further information about the 
role of the Armed Forces, write to The 
Services Information Bureau, Ministry of 
Defence, Whitehall, London S.W.l. 
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Standard Oil Company 
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Capital Stock 
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the House is run ; he feared, that, if the 
resolution came to a vote, the Speaker 
would receive a smashing endorsement. 
As 'it was, Mr McCormack preened hinj? 
self, quite justifiably, on the result ahcl 
assured reporters that he meant to stand 
for Speaker again next year. For his critics 
this was bad news. His logical successor 
would be Mr Carl Albert, the leader of 
the Democratic majority, but it is doubtful 
whetlier Mr Att)ert, to whom political 
loyalty is a way of life, would take the 
field against his chief. It is not easy to 
think of another Democrat who would 
appeal to all sections of the party. 

Mr McCormack, besides lacking 
energy and enterprise, has shown himself 
a bad judge of men ; he allowed himself 
to be used by hi.s chief aide and an 
unscrupulous friend, both of whom have 
now been indicted on charges of perjury 
and conspiracy in connection with the 
peddling of influence. But to Mr Bolling 
and the Democratic Study Group, a 
collection of 100 or .so liberals, Mr 
McCormack is of secondary importance. 
Even an effective Speaker would be ham¬ 
strung by the seniority system, under 
which the powerful chairmans'hips of 
committees go, inexorably, to the men 
who survive the longest in the House. For 
the Democrats this has meant Southerners, 
crusted ones who are out of sympathy 
with the aims of tlie party as a whole and 
out of touch with the modem world, Of 
the 21 standing committees, nine arc 
headed by men over 70 ; three of these 
are over 80. Naturally they support Mr 
McComiack ; his passivity gives them 
even more power. In turn, he is indebted 
to them. 

What the Democratic Study Group is 
after is a way of selecting cliairmen to 
make them more responsive t(j the 
majority of the party. They were frus¬ 
trated hy a southern filibuster in the 
caucus hut have their next chance on 
March i6th, when it meets again. The 
need for change was underlined last week 
when southern Democrats and Republi¬ 
cans on the Appropriations Committee 
did a secret deal which attached t() an 
appropriations Bill three ajnendrnents 
which would slow down, if not stop, the 
racial integration of southern schools. On 
the fl(>(jr the liberals, deserted by Mr 
McConnack and Mr Albert, proved 
unable to dislodge these riders. 


No bar to genocide 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
ATLANTA 

The policy-making arm of the American 
Bar Association, the House of Delegates, 
has refused to rescind its vote of 21 years 
ago which opposed American ratification 
of the United Nations’s convendon on 
genocide. Back in 1949 the voice vote was 
five to one against the convention. T'his 
time it was 130 to 126, but this was still 
a , setback for Piesident Nixon who had 


Drafting am&xpansive alternative 


-^©r Geneial , the man who has 

drafted millions nf men intp the armed 
seivices during the past |h!^ decades, 
his departure last week from, the office of 
head of the Selective Service System must 
have been a sad moment. Sadder itili for 
him must have been the of the 

presidential commissioti, .coming hot on 
his departing heels, which advocated the 
dismantlement of the wholf system diat 
he had built up and presided oyef for so 
long. After almost a,year of ddiberatbns, 
the high-ranking commission, headed by 
Mr Gates, a former Secretary of Defence, 
has recommended that the present con¬ 
script forces should hv replaced by volun¬ 
teers, backed by a strong stand-by con¬ 
scription system for national emergencies. 

According to the report, four basic steps 
should be taken now to ensure a .smooth 
transition to a volunteer force by June, 
1971, w'hen the present conscription law 
expires. The basic pay for uilicer.s and men 
serving their first two years .should be 
raised, as should proficiency and reserve 
pay; recruitment of volunteers should be 
more energetic and the management of 
military personnel should be improved. 

The main incentive to would-be volun¬ 
teers is a ri.se in basic pay for first- 
termers; the commission e.stimalcs that 
.some recruits will be needed each 

year iiiider the new system compared with 
the larger figure of 440,000 a year required 
for a coihscript force with a higher turn¬ 
over. At present pay for conscripts is about 
fio per cent of its civilian equivalent, but 
under the voluntary system pay would be 
closer to the civilian level; for the first- 
term serviceman the basic wage would 
almost double from $180 to $;{i3 a moiilh 
and would be equal to $4;^ a month when 
all hou.sjng, food, clothing and fringe 
benefits were included. 

The changeover could be an expensive 
business, although the commission believes 
that it would be considerably less expen¬ 
sive than some had feared. Previous figures 
had put the costs at around $17 billion. 
The commission, however, estimates that 
a force of 2.5 million men—the report 
does not attempt to judge how large a 
force is necessary for the national defence, 
but simply takes the [irc-Vicinam strength 
as its guideline—would cost the Treasury 
another $2.7 billion a year, although a 
strength of 3 million men would cost 
$4.6 billion. The figure is hardly a welcome 
one at a time when pressure is on to cut 
rather than to increase defence spending. 

A volunteer antty has alway.s been a 
part of the Nixon strategy to win over 
the young and vocal opponents of con- 
.scription. During the 1968 presidential 
campaign, at a time of draff card burning, 
college disturbance-^ and student opposi¬ 
tion to the Vietnam war, the President 
pledged himself to such an army. In an 
interim mea.sure to remove the worst 
uncertainties of conscription, he won 
congressional approval for conscription by 
lottery. Under this system, which came 
into e,ffect at the end of last year, men are 
now only eligible to be called up during 
one full year, at the age of 19, instead 
of during the whole period from 19 to 28. 
Although the new system is proving con¬ 
fusing to apply, it is generally thought, so 
far at least, to be fairer. 

Another popular move was the Presi¬ 



Hershey: at T 7 its time to go 


dent*s announcement, just before a large 
anti-war dcmon.str.uion at tiie end oi last 
year, that General Hershey, the favourite 
target of studeiu.s opposed to conscription, 
would be assigned to other dutii s and be 
replaced by a civilian; 

Now those immediately affected by the 
draft are likely to be pleased by the 
suggestion that it should be aboli.shed, but 
the reaction from the somewhat safer 
regions of Congress jirumises to be mixed. 
A small core of members will support the 
measure; only last niuiith nine .Senators, 
men a.s far apart politically as Senator 
McGovern and Senator Goldwater, 
recommended rnea.surc’.s .similar to those 
put forward by the commission. Nevi-rthe- 
less, opposition is likely to be fierce. A 
committee headed by .Senator Edward 
Kennedy, who has criticised the Adininis- 
ti'ation for delaying the reform of con¬ 
scription, has come out against a 
volunteer army recently. And last week 
Senator Cha.so Smith, the st'nior Republican 
on the Senate Aniiod SoA'ice.s ("ommitiee, 
.spoke out strongly against the President’s 
choice to fill General Hershey’s place. 

She objected to Mr DiBona on the 
grounds that he favoured a voluntafy force 
and made it a rondition of his acceptance 
that he be allowed to .support it openly. 
This, said the Senator from Maine, would 
undermine the authority of the local draft 
board.s. A.s a re.sult Mi DiBona, known to 
be at lca.st the fourth man that Mr Nixon 
approached for the job—the other three 
were college football coacheswithdrew 
and now the part has been filled tem¬ 
porarily by an aide of General Hcrshey’.s. 

One of the fears about a volunteer army 
is that it might berurne an all-black 
mercenary force. J’he commission is con-* ' 
fident that thi.s w'ould not be the ca.se. On 
the contrary it maintains that the percen¬ 
tage of Negroes in the armed services would 
stay much the same, at around .i 1 per cent, 
and that it might even drop. With bettef 
pay and higher standards the forces should 
continue to attract white high school 
graduates. 

I'hc conimi.ssion has no such convincing 
arguments to counter tn^ inu.si serious 
objections—the quc.stion of how to finance 
the new system atid how th< iccornnienda- 
tions can be put into effect while America's 
commitment to the war in Vietnam 
remains. Even the Defence Secretary, Mr 
Melvin Laird, says that he secs little hope 
for a voluntary military force until the 
present strength of over 3 million men is 
reduced to 2 million and until Congress 
becomes less hostile to defence budgets. 
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urged ratification with a rhetorical flourish 
a few days earlier. He .was the grst Presi¬ 
dent-to do so since Mr Truman. In 1949 
the ABA*s opposition was ao violent that 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
let the issue die. Since then there has been 
a belief, or at least a superstition, that 
without ABA support the convention 
cannot be ratified. The association has 
l>een moving in liberal directions recently 
but this vote was retrogressive. 

The supporters of ratification, led by 
the president, Mr Bernard Segal, appealed 
in vain for loyalty to President Nixon and 
for respect for the opinion of mankind. 
As a group they represented the eastern 
legal establishment, the big law firms in 
New York and Washington. Arrayed 
against the convention was a collection 
of old guard ty|>es who said that nothing 
had happened 00 change their minds since 
1949. But the real issue was fear that 
ratification would lead to genocide trials 
for ** our fighting men in Vietnam.” 

As a group, the opponents were old 
conservative “ country lawyers ” fnun the 
South and places such as Iowa and South 
Dakota. They talked of things like ” no 
entangling alliances ” and recalled that, 
after all, Americans themselves had prac¬ 
tised geiKK,ide against tiie redskins. 'Hiey 
also noted the Black Panthers" current 
charge of genocide against the American 
police. It was disturbing that Mr Leon 
Jaworski, who has been elected to take 
office as president in 1971, opposed 
endorsement of the genocide treaty along 
with the full Texas delegation. He said 
that he was gravely concerned lest Ameri¬ 
cans might be exposed under tlie treaty 
to foreign judicial systems of certain kinds 
which he knew. fFrials for genocide are 
supposed to take place in the country' in 
wliich the crime is alleged to have been 
committed—though in fact, no legal pro¬ 
ceedings have l>cen initiated since the 
convention went into force in 1951.) If 
the treaty is not ratified this year, Mr 
Jaworski will be in a stronger position to 
oppose it, for all Mr Segal's faith that 
the bar is still moving forward. 


State of Humphrey 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNESOT^ 

Minnesota’s unbossed politics, in which 
the state’s sizeaible block of independent 
voters often plays a decisive part, are 
frequently fragmented. This year is no 
exception. The sudden decision of the 
Republican Governor, Mr Harold 
LeVander, not to stahd for re-election in 
November has led to a fight for the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination ; 
the rivals are the Lieutenant Governor, 
Mr Jjm Goetz, and the State Attorney 
General, Mr Douglas Head, Who, until 
Mr LeVander’s announcement, had his 
eye on the Senate seat which Senator 
Eugene McCarthy is relinquishing. 

is an able lawer with roots 

p"* 



Republican rivals: Head and Goati 


sident of the National Association of 
Attorneys General and a fomier member 
of the State Legislature. His style is 
more pragmatic than ideological ; he is 
an advocate of consumer protection and, 
as Attorney General, he has built himself 
a " law and order with justice ” image 
which has brought him, somewhat 
inadvertently, into conflict with the 
gun lobby. By contrast Mr Goetz is the 
epitome of the star salesman who made 
his way in petrol service stations and 
radio, prone to rhetoric of the kind that 
uplifts Rotarians. 

On the Democratic side the race is a 
shambles, with six declared candidates. 
There may even be a seventh, Mr 
Robert Short, a former treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee. In 
1966 Mr Short took the field against the 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor who 
had been endorsed 'by the party and he 
is threatening another contest this year. 
Normally, in both parties endorsement at 
the conventions which are held in June 
is tantamount to nomination and the 
election of candidates in September is 
only a formality. 

The battle for Senator McCarthy’s 
seat is, on the other hand, uncluttered. 
Everyone expects Mr Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey to be the Democratic candidate. 
Last week he combined an attack on 
President Nixon’s domestic policies with 
a promise to revive the state party 
(officially the Dcmocratic-Farmer-Labour 
party, as the result of a merger which 
Mr Humphrey helped to put together in 
1944). In his speech at a fund-raising 
meeting at Sleepy Eye, the former Vice 
President roused visions of the old pre- 
White House Humphrey with his promise 
that the party would once more become 
a haven for the old and the young, the 
farmer and the city-dweller, and would 
be sensitive to social needs. Admirers of 
vintage Humphrey perfomfances declared 
that more of the same would carry all 
the party’s candidates to victory. 

The Republican candidate-apparent is 
Representative Clark MacGregor, a 
suburban Congressman in the Agnew 
mould who was an early supporter of 
Mr Nixon ; the part he played in last 
year's presidential campaign in ^e 
middle west has won him the eflPiism 


endorsement of Mr Mitdiell, the Attor¬ 
ney General—effusive for the dour Mr 
Mitchell, at least. Last week Vice Presi¬ 
dent Agnew pulled in an unprecedented 
crowd (and $850,000 for party funds) 
with a speed for Mr MacGregor which 
left Minnesota’s liberal Republicans 
aghast at its demagoguery. But even if 
the Republicans win the Governorship 
Mr Humphrey is likely to carry off the 
Senate seat in spite of Mr MacGregor’s 
insinuations that all the fonner Vice 
President is really after is another chance 
to run for President in 1972. 


Labour's love 


Last week Mr Shultz, the Secretary of 
Labour, was able finally to announce the 
name of the new chainnan of the National 
Labour Relations Board, which adjudi¬ 
cates disputes il^etween trade unions and 
inanagernerjit over unfair practices, union 
representation and the implementation of 
contracts. If the Senate agrees, he will 
be Mr Edward Miller, a management 
lawyer from Chicago. The search has 
been lengthy because the man chosen had 
to l>e accepta)ble to both liberal and con¬ 
servative Republicans in tbe Senate. Mr 
Miller, who is well liked by the Chicago 
bar, but little known outside it, offends 
neither side ; in fact he has, besides long 
experience w'ith labour negotiations, a 
reputation for being fair, moderate and 
conciliatory. 

Even the American Federation of 
Labour and C>)ngre.ss of Industrial 
Organisations has nothing against Mr 
Miller personally, but it will opfX)se him 
on principle because he comes from the 
side of management. Previous chairmen 
have always been neutrals on lalxmr issues. 
But the AFL-CIO may not fight very 
hard against Mr Miller's nomination. It 
may have learned something from the 
effective part it played in defeating Judge 
Haynesworth s nomination for the 
Supreme Court: Mr Nixon's second 
choice may be even 'less acceptable. In 
any case Mr Miller replaces anodier 
Republican on the NLRB. During his 
election campaign the President pmmised 
that the board, which businessmen think 
has been too Democratic and too pro¬ 
labour, would be put on a new course. 
His chance will come this summer when 
the term of Mr Frank McCulloch, the 
present chainnan (who is stepping down 
in Mr Mil'ler’s favour), expires. Then there 
may 'be a real battle. 

The Secretary of Labour has been less 
successful in his effort to persuade the 
AFL-Cip’s policy-making council, which 
has been meeting in Florida, that its fears 
of recession are exaggerated. Mr George 
Meany, its president, feels that the 
Administration’s fight on inflation is lead¬ 
ing to a horrid combination of unenipLoy- 
ment, as high as 6 per cent, with prices 
continuing to rise as well. Mr Meany 
does not like wage freezes but he is 
prepared to accept one if dividends and 
profits are also liririted. But few individual 
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How the world’s 
bnsiost port works 
to your adrantago. 



It anticipates you, with facilities you*ll 
want tomorrow. Rotterdam/Europoort's motto 
ls» "In a good port, the quays do the waiting, not 
the ships". So It has been expanding and adding 
facilities for years. Right now, Rotterdam/Euro- 
poort can berth supertankers of 280,000 tons. 
And It's digging a canal In the ocean floor to 
let them easier, throwing up new harbours to 
serve them better. Rotterdam/Europoort has a 
four-lane, unimpeded, all-weather entrance. It 
has Europe's first container marshalling yards. 
All Its harbours are served by raUroads and 
highways. Its refineries are the world's largest, 
and soon It will open up a mammoth area lor 
new Industry. How did the place get to be so 
important? Location Is one reason - It has direct 
access to a prime 160-mllllon-customer market 
Free enterprise Is another - Rotterdam/Euro¬ 
poort Is municipal property but everything In 
It Is a private, competitive venture. Thousands 
of overseas Arms distribute via this dynamic 
port Does yours? Write to the Rotterdam 
Municipal Port Management to learn how your 
business could profit from Rotterdam/Euro- 
poort's advantages. 


Rotterdam/ 

Enropoort 

Rotterdam Municipal Port Management 
Poortgebouw.g? Stleltleeatraat • Rotterdam 


Shn takaa expert advice. 

W«) made £100 into £147 in 1$69-»a straightfOiwiMd way 
of saying our clients id 313 countries saw an average oapitaf 
growth of 47.06% And 1969 was a bad year for most fomns 
of Investment. 

We ard HMI—the world's largest brokers in modem British 
Stamps. 

"Kids $tuffl“ 

If you think that way about stamps, consider what a lebding 
National Sunday Newspaper said about us and our business 
in July 1969. 

"Stamps have always been a good investment but until 
recently only stamp collaetors seemed to realise this and 
benefit from the knowledge. Now investors generally are 
given the opportunity to partake in the rapidly rising values 
of stamps through an investment in Harvey Micheel. The 
astonishing capital growth record in worth considering." 
With monpy coming in from all over the world, stamp prices 
ere free from the specific economic problems of any one 
country—and of course stamp pnces keep pace with inflation 
— unlike many forms of saving. 

HMI assess all stamp issues, negotiate on your behalf and 
send your portfolio of stamps to you within 14 days of receipt 
of your order. 

How do I sell? 

This portfolio IS your property to hold or sell as you wish, to 
us or any other buyer We write every two months telling you 
the current value of your holding 

No Capital Gams Tax to be paid when selling in lots of under 
£1,000 A very important point. Send for an application form 
and all the additional information you require 


What she knows about 
postage stamps 
icouldbe 
written on 
t>thebackof a 
Jpostage 

PJ A stamp- 

Still she makes 
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Shuki tries to telt the unions 


trade unii>ns arc likely t<> agree, 
partieuliirly in a year when so many con- 
iracts expire. 1'lie council itself 
eiiipha.sisecl th.e need f<nr large wage 
iru'rt'ascs, t<» conipeirsatc wrrrkers for price 
rKes in the past and tirose yet to come. 

lo trade nnioni.sts Mr Nixon lias not 
been C|iiitr the disiister they c\f)ectecl ; 
they appreciate his hands-olf pi>licy in 
labour (ii.sputc.s. Btit tire uiiiims are 
.darriK'd .rt the talk of Icgi.slation to out¬ 
law .strikes whicli harm the public and 
It i.s not .snrpri.siirg that they are preparing 
to do their utmost to re-elect their 
IVniociatic friends in Novemlw'r and to 
prevent the Uepubileans from capturing 

(luiigrevs. 


Abortion in court 


The onK })lace in America which has 
come clo.si* to legalising ahortion coni- 
[)letely is Waslnngton, IK^ Its Hq-year-old 
statute, which j)er’mitted doctor.s to 
(ipeiate onI\ “ for the pi'eservation of the 
inother'.s life and health," was .struck 
down in .Novcniher hv Judge (ierhard 
^ iescll, the .son, interestingly, of America's 
famou> jiediatriclan. 'J'he judge found the 
law unconstitutional l>ecause of its 
\agiieness and herause the doctor had the 
hurden of ))roving that an ahortion was 
legal. Judge (Resell seemed confident that 
he woidd l)e upheld l>y the Supi*ejne 
(lourt. Ju.st thi< week the Clourt let stand 
the decision of a lower court that Cali¬ 
fornia's old ahortion law—very similar to 
the District's and now' replaced by a less 
restrictive statute—was unconstitution¬ 
ally vague.” A definitive ruling by the 
Supreme Couil itself on the issue is still 
awaited, however. 

Meanwhile Judge Cesell’s decision is not 
binding on anv other court and the 


capital's doctors and hospitals are going 
cautiously. The Gcsell ruling has flo effect 
in other states. The doctor whose indict¬ 
ment was di.smis.sed in Washington was 
convicted, a few weeks later, in next^-dopr 
Maryland. Yet Maryland i$ one ot oiUy^t^ 
States^ which have modernised their laws 
to conform with the recommendations of 
the American Law Institute ; the most 
important concession these make is that 
doctors may consider the mental as well as 
physical health of the pregnant woman, 
'['he remaining 40 states have laws similar 
to that of the District of Columbia ; 
Pennsylvania, whose vagueness caps all, 
simply bans “ unlaw'ful ” abortions. 

Colorado, the first state to adopt the 
lecommendations of the Law In.stitute, is 
lelicved not to find itself, as .some feared, 
an ahortion “ cajiital." Instead many doc¬ 
tors practising in the state find the 
requirements of the law cumherMune and, 
for the patient, cristly ; one psychiatvist, 
j)referahly two, must approve the opera¬ 
tion. It is a “ rich lady's law," as one 
doctor .said. 'I'his is perhaps the strongest 
argument for abolishing, rather than 
simply refoiming, the law. It is the 
middle-class whites who can afford the 
$fioo or $700 for a legal oj)eralion, which 
must he performed in ho.spital ; it is 
mainly poor, often black, w'omen wlio die 
from illegal ones. 

Abortion is rapidly accjuiiing respecta¬ 
bility. A recent fJallup poll leported that 
.|o per cent of those questioned supported 
ahortion on clemarici A travel firm in New 
Lngland is njjenly offering jiackagc ahor¬ 
tion tours to countries, including Britain, 
whose, laws are more lenient. Even in 
.State 'Legi.slatures, which have been ha.s- 
tions of resistance, reform is making pro- 
gre.ss. 'Lhe new law which Hawaii 
adopted this week is the most liberal in 
the country. 

But .since the Ce.sell decision groups 
supporting ahortion on demand are look¬ 
ing increasingly to the courts to sweep 
away the laws altogether, rm the grounds 
that ahortion is a matter solely for a 
woman and her doctor. .\n important 
te.st case is to he heard in New York in 
April ; a federal court is being asked to 
prohibit enforcement of the state law, 
which has not lieen changed in over a 
century and which permits ahortion only 
to save the mother s life. 


Unleashing cableTV 


Bit by bit, the restrictions that have held 
hack the growth of cable television are 
being lifted. Soon there may be a national 
hook-up of the local svNiems, which bring 
television pictures into the home by wire, 
rather than over rooftop aerials, and this 
could become a major rival to national 
broadcasting and telephone networks. The 
Federal Communications Commission 
has just told the telephone companies, 
more or less, that they must stay out of 
the cable business. In any area where a 
telephone company provides local .service, 


it may not own a system foi^ distributing 
television prograiimies, according to the 
FCC’.s new rule. 

The decision will not change life for the 
biggest of the companies., As lor^ ago as 
1956, the American Telephone aitd Tele¬ 
graph Company promised to keep out of 
cable television on antitrust grounds, But 
AT&T is far from being the only tele¬ 
phone company ; there are 2,100 others 
in charge of 17 million telephones or 
about one-sixth of the national total. 

The FCC’s decision hurts the.se so-called 
independents which were in a comfortable 
position to comer the growing market for 
the cable system which is technically capa- 
f)le of bringing 40 television channels or 
even more into a 'home. Telephone com¬ 
panies will be pennitted to run telephones 
and television in separate towns and they 
may still lease wires to a cable company. 
But, except in some rural areas, the tele¬ 
phone companies must now watch the 
new information-channelfling business 
(which will sell everything irom enter¬ 
tainment and stock market reports to 
facsimile riewspajjers on a cornmon-carrier* 
basis) grow into an independent 
competitor. 

'Fhe broadcasting industry must do the 
same and it is not happy. The FGG’s 
moves to strengthen cable television were 
intensified last October when the commis¬ 
sion ruled that the operators could 
originate their own programmes and even 
that the larger among them wou'ld be 
required to do so. The FCC also ruled 
then that cable companies could sell local 
advertising to pay for these. Moreover, the 
FCC gave permission for the cable com¬ 
panies to organise themselves into regional 
and national networks. The FCG’s motive 
is clear. It wants to encourage diversity in 
television programmes and there are 
.simply not enough channels available in 
the veiy high frequency range that most 
over-the-air broadcasting station.s use for 
this to be possible. Cable distribution is 
about the only hope of getting not on'ly 
variety, hut also local participation, into 
television. 

However, the FCCTs restriction tliat 
cable television hates most-*- that it may not 
import signals from distant places into 
America's 100 largest cities—still remains. 
Cable companies in New York may not 
sell ilieir subscribers shows from Boston 
or Washington, although technically they 
could do so. They must woo their sub¬ 
scribers by offering superior reception of 
the cliannel.s that are already available 
locally over the air (plus, occasionally, 
some original programmes). The broad¬ 
casters’ strongest argument against letting 
cable television expand in these big 
markets is that this would add insult to 
injury; the cable operators pay nothing for 
the programmes that they take from the 
air as it is. But Congress may wipe out this 
argument with a new copyright Bill. This 
would specify that cable operators must 
pay royalties for copyrighted works that 
they re-transmit, while at the same time 
being freed from many of the restrictions 
about the importation of distant signals. 
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W«ir Pumps Urnttad eombines 
th* skills, experisnce 
•nd rssources of 

a &J. WEIR LIMITED, 

DRYSDAU AND COMPANY UNITED 
AND THE HARLAND ENGINEERING 
COMPANY LIMITED: 

Thros loaders in the design 
and manufacture of equipment 
for Power, Marine and Industrial 
applications. 




POWER MARINE INDUSTRIAL 


WEIR PUMPS UNITED 

POWER DIVISION CATHCART QLASOOWSA SCOTLAND 
MARINE DIVISION CATHCART OLA8QOW84 SCOTLAND 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION ALLOA SCOTLAND 
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lb feel at home 
inNew1il)rk 
learn one word: 
Sheraton 



The Park'Sheraton, St. Regis>Sheraton or 
Sheraton*Russeil hotels and the Sheraton 
Motor Inn and Sheraton Inn at La Cuardia 
open up the city to you. Make Sheraton your 
headquarters in New York for comfort, 
enjoyment and value. 

For naarratioas contact your Travel Atent or aqy 
Sharaton Raaarvation OlBce. In LondnSf ^ 01>937 
9S76. telex 261534; in Parb, caU 533.81.81, telex 
272.81; in FTankftirt, call 29.22.1^ tdex 4 14115; 
in Td Aviv, caU 445111, telex 922^338-71; in Bnineb, 
can 12.30.78, telex 22.989; in Rome, caU 68.66.38, 
telex 61618; in Madrid, caO 222 63 57; in Kuwait, 
call 24041; in Caracas, caU 32.19.%; in Boenos 
Aires, caU 31-6126, telex 012-1184 ITTiLA; in 
Santiago, caH 82011, telex 3520006 HT COM; in 
Jamaica, caU 65432; in Nassau, caU 2-3301. 


SHERATON HOTELS & 

Shtraton Hotels and Motor Inns A Worldwide Service of ITT 
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THE 

MISSING 

FACTOR 

Alt the conditions may seem right: the capital, 
the raw materials, the labour, the skills, the 
leadership the transport And yet. . . All the 
elements of a successful overseas enterprise 
may be frustrated by one factor, the hardest 
of all to analyse, tabulate and weigh This 
missing factor" has a name political insta¬ 
bility. How many economic hopes—public as 
well as private—have been frustrated by the 
missing factor, in the past twenty years ? In 
Iran, Egypt, Indonesia ^ in emergent Africa and 
restless Latin America ? And indeed in the 
heart of the Western world in Pans, in May 
and June 1968 ? 

To analyse the background to political unrest 
clearly, readably, dispassionately and with 
authority , to dissect the missing factor—that 
IS the business of 




studies 


A new senes, appearing at approximately 
monthly intervals, edited by BRIAN CROZIER 


No. 1 December 1969. Thailand: the 
Ambiguous Domino 

An analysis of Thailand's capacity to 
stand on its own feet in the event of an 
American withdrawal from Vietnam. 

No. 2 January 1970* Peru's Revolution from 
Above 

A military coup d'etat with a difference, 
in which social reform as well as national¬ 
ism IS a dominant factor 

No. 3 February 1970: New Pressures from 
North Korea 

One of the divided countries that are a 
legacy of the Second World War, Korea 
was the scene of a major conventional 
war, and remains a flash-point of a pos¬ 
sible Third World War 


Subscription £5 a year for ten issues. For 
corporate subscription rates, full terms, 
and free sample copy, please write to 
the Current Affairs Research Services 
Centre (E), 36 Kingsway, London, WC2. 
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Dolly sot up (by Twontioth Ca/itury-fox; An oosy rido for Columbia Pictuns 


Is there any future in 


Century City is a fine big property 
development at the foot of Beverly Hills 
in Los Angeles—fountains, esplanades, a 
showy hotel, splendid offiee blocks. Its 
name derives from I’wentieth Century-Fox, 
the film company with studios near by 
which sold the land for the development 
in the first place. Right 'behind Century 
City, separating it from Fox’s undisting¬ 
uished studio buildings, lies a picturesque 
buffer zone which turns out to 'be a tract 
of Edwardian New York, complete with 
gas lights, tramlines and a convincing 
section of overhead railway. I'his 'is the 
set for Hellot Dolly, still standing, season¬ 
ing nicely in the .sun, for rent or use in 
other films. 

Century City is one aspect of the 
American film.industry today ; valuable 
land that only needs to be sold to make a 
profit. Dolly, Fox’s latest and recently 
released $2i million musical extravaganza, 
represents another aspect: a venture 
which will need to earn up to $55 million 
in gross revenues from rentals before it 
can speak of making a profit. 

Dolly is expected to succeed, as Fox's 
Sound of Music (which has grossed well 
over $100 million, a record for the film 
industry) and Warner Brothers's My Fair 
Lady did before it. With luck Fox should 
also get its money back (say $35 million 
gross revenue to cover a production cost 
of $13 million) on its battlefield block¬ 
buster about General Patton, which after 
a decade and more in preparation is 
finally * ready for the theatres. jMlaybe 
Paramount has bottled in that kaleido¬ 
scopic novel Catch ^22 well enough to get 
the $40 million gross which it will need to 
make a profit; perhaps Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's expensive ($6^ million to make 
when it was meant to cost $3 million) 
and recently salvaged gamble on Signor 
Antonioni’s Zabriskie Point will make up 
for the string of film-making disasters 
(Doctor Zhivago excepted) in which 


Hollywood ? 


Los Angeles. California 

MGM has involved itself during recent 
years and from which the Las Vegas 
entrepreneur, Mr Kirk Kerkorian, who 
recently acquired a controlling interest 
in the company, is hoping to re.scue it. 

If all these and otlicr «uccesse.s 
materialise the big film companies may 
cease to cry woe and may start to mend 
their balance sheets. But for now they 
think more about all the disasters of recent 
years, of such films as Star, which cost $15 
million and fell flat on its face, or of how 
the budget on Paint your Wagon inexplic¬ 
ably rose from $10 million to $20 million 
by the time it was re'lea.sed. Unhappiest 
memoiy among many, perhaps, is Fox’s 
Doctor Dolittlc, deservedly losing money 
after requiring $17 million and permanent 


alterations to Castle Combe, a nice village 
near Bath, in England, to get itself made. 

Film-making for profit has been a 
game of chance for nearly 20 years. But 
it has, says Hollywood, become a more 
difficult game to win during the past year. 
In 1969, so the argument runs, a change 
in fihngoers' tastes, which had been 
obscured for most of the 1960s by such 
old-fa.shioned successes as My Fair Lady, 
became <j>liviou.s—^bul only after the 
studios had built up a great stock of 
unreleased films. Both Wamer-Seven 
Arts and MGM have fjeen writing off 
films in stock and the consequent financial 
lo.sses as hard as they can go. At present 
Twentieth Century-Fox and Paramount 
Pictures hold unrelea.sed films that cost 
each company $100 million or more to 
make 1 yet they find themselves in the 
awkward position of being nervous about 
releasing many of them. With money sell¬ 
ing on Wall Street at interest rates of 


Even stars are pinched 


The melodramatic gloom engulfing Holly¬ 
wood touches every detail of its traditional 
life. The Motion Picture and Television 
Relief Fund, for instance, a charity that 
used to be well endowed, has run low on 
money in recent months, for the simple 
reason that the film stars and film work¬ 
ers who support the fund from their wage.s 
are earning less than they were. I’hc 
average number of people employed in the 
film industry in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach area during 1969 was, at around 
26,000, actually the highest for 23 years 
—^but many of these have been working 
only part time and, as the shortage of 
money intensified last year, the studios 
succeeded in playing competing trades 
unions off against each other so that real 
wages in the industry are now lower than 
for some time. 

** Beverly Hills,’- Business Week maga¬ 
zine recently quoted one actor as saying, 
is a disaster area.” The troubles of a 
film star, like the film he ajppears in, tend 
to loom larger than Bfe. Yet fact is 
that no *‘star,” not even Miss Barbra 


Streisand who plays Dolly and who 
recently received the ultimate accolade of 
appearing on the cover of Newsweek maga¬ 
zine, can command the $1 million or so, 
let alone the heavy share of gross revenues, 
which were common a few years ago. 

Of the $]6 million which MGM lost on 
Mutiny on the Bounty, for example, some 
$2 million went to Mr Marlon Brando 
in a complicated combination'of fees and 
percentages and an unknown extra amount 
disappeared in the delays caused by, 
among other things, Mr Brando's right 
of veto (not unusual) over the script while 
the film was still being made. Today Mr 
Brando, an actor whose method antici¬ 
pated many modem film making fads, 
counts himself fortunate to do one 
quarter as well from any film. Not only 
yesterday’s stars, but also the boys and 
girls in vogue today, are affected by the 
.shortage of money. Mr Dustin HoffmiUi, 
Mr Peter Fonda, Miss Faye Dunnaway, 
Miss Ali McGraw earn sums that seem 
princely only by standards other tjkan 
those of their predecessors. 
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anything up to 12 per cent these are 
expensive “assets" to hold and manu¬ 
scripts, rights to navels, producers and 
directors are piling up for the want of 
new money to make new films. 

The odd situation is thus that many 
picture theatre.s are crying out for new 
hhns while die filin^^makeiE have a stack 
of unused films that they dare not put 
up for sale even in this, a sellers*, market. 

Double-headed Nemesis 

Like goodies and baddies in a cowboy 
film, rloUywcxid's version of what has 
gone ivnong is an over-simple image of 
the Thus recently a long series 

of nfiiwimaper articles l;ias told how the 
hand^M camera, fast film and fast 
lenses and a succession of trendy young 
movic.makers and undiscovered actors 
have left -the outmoded mastodons 
struggling in a 'lx)gof southern Californian 
oveiheads. Midnight Cowboy ($3.1 mil¬ 
lion to make). The Graduate ($3 million), 
Alice s Restaurant ($2.2 million), Goodbye 
Columbus ($2 million), Medium Cool, 
Last Summer (just under $i million each), 
Jf . . . ($600,000), Easy Rider ($i 'million) 
—all, like their prototype, Ronnie and 
Clyde, hick, flip and above all cheap— 
have been coining money at the lx>x 
offices. 

It would be easlier to accept this Tech¬ 
nicolor story of how Hollywood only 
began to miss the boat last year were it 
not for the fact that ten years ago Mr 
John Cassavetes had already used iiand- 
held cameras and unknown actors to make 
his successful film Shadows. English-speak¬ 
ing audiences had been queueing for years 
outside cinema theatres to see M. 
Francois Truffaut’s Quatre Cent Coups, 
Tirez sur Ic Pianiste and Jules et Jim, 
all of which positively saturate the eye 
with fast exposure film of unknown actors 
speaking a foreign language and all 
recorded on light hand-held cameras. But 
Hollywood still made money. 

'Fhe real origin of Hollwood’s present 
trouble predates by many years the arrival 
of the new wave of American film pro¬ 
ducers and directors. By a scries of anti¬ 
trust suits during the 1940s the govem-i 
inent made it illegal for die same company 
l)oth to own cinema theatres and to make 
and distribute films. Before these forced 
divorces the big film companies had been 
little more than Hollywood production 
lines for the New York theatre chains 
which owned them. As such the studios 
held under contract great reservoirs of 
actors, producers and directors and as 
the General Motors Corporation made 
motor cars, so the studios made films, any¬ 
thing between 50 and 100 a year each, 
and the theatres had no choice but to 
show what was provided. 

At the very same time that the film 
companies were cut loose, in the early 
1950s, their competitor and cus¬ 
tomer, televiMWii^ strength. It 

has taken 2cw^ears for '^these tyvo fates 
to catch Up with the film industry but 
now at last they haVe done so. 

Left to their own devices the producing 


companies went on making gaudy, studio- 
bound films as though mu^uanc^ wene still 
guaranteed by the thi»tie monopolies of 
prewar days. They ^thuied to think 
of films as “'^ow business the 
business ” of churning out *' shows “ for 
a Autss audience. Instead, ifedevision took 
over the mass aiidience)4nd k^t it happy 
with shows while the iupt^jllngly selective 
customers, willing to pay higher and 
higher prices for a seat in a theatre 
showing a programme of their choice, 
began inexorably to change fUm-making 
from meie mass production to a sort 01 
art or a social commentary (whether Easy 
Rider or The Graduate), or at the least 
into a more dazzling form of entertain¬ 
ment than television could provide. 

What prevented the fiun o^impanies 
from appreciating the change. until so 
late were the ingrained links. between 
them and the theatre chains which took 
some time to break down, the initial 
demand (now becoming Jess sure) from 
television companies for old-line films to 
put on their screens and the sheer shortage 
of original directors and producers able 
to make the films that the new and 
increasingly selective cinema audience 
wanted to see. The customers who packed 
the cinema theatres in the pre-television 
days, and took what Hollywood was told 
to give them, were a pretty monolithic 
lot. Today the 350 new cinemas which 
are now liuilt each year, and the many 
more which are refurl)ished or split into 
several units, are designed to attract tlie 
“ downtown “ or college young, or the 
sliopping-centre and drive-»in bouigeoisic, 
but rarely both together as in the old days. 


How Hollywood's doing 
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The failure of box office receipts to rise 
with admission prices is a guide, the only 
meaningful one, to the decline in 
cinema audiences. Two-thirds of the 
people employed in the industry work in 
the theatres, the rest in production and 
distribution. 



Old emperors: de MtHe, Zermck 


Conglomerates go to 
the movies 

This increasing specialisation in the film 
market, which holds out hope of making 
a pile on a low cost film aimed specifi¬ 
cally at, say, the young, explains, or should 
explain, why managers of conglomerates, 
who collect unrelated undertakings 
because they are potential money makers, 
have l^een going into the film business 
at a time when none of the industry’s 
indicators have been good. Box office 
rec.eipts at nearly $1.1 billion a year have 
grown at only 1.2 per cent annually since 
i960 and the cinema’s share of the 
“ recreation ’* market in the United States 
has fallen from 5.2 per cent to 3,1 per 
cent over the same time. The industry’s 
earnings from selling films abroad—^where 
a large part of its market is—have 
been stagnant at $235 million a year for 
the past three years and show no sign 
of rising. The television networks are now 
paying an average of $750,000 for the 
right to show a feature film compared 
with $i million a year or so ago. 

Yet of the nine big film companies, six 
are owned or controlled by conglomerates 
—Embassy by the Avco Corporation, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer by Mr Kerkorian’s 
Tracy Investment Inc., Paramount by 
Gulf and Western Industries, Warner- 
Seven Arts by Kinney National Services, 
Universal by the Music Corporation of 
America, United Artists by TransAmerica 
Corporation. Of these six only two. 
Embassy and United Artists actually run 
the studio-less, virtually asset-less opera¬ 
tions that all the others seem to be aim¬ 
ing for. Of the three independent compan¬ 
ies Walt Disney Productions, Inc, has 
been busily turning itself into an enter 
tainment conglomerate for years and 
Columbia Pictures and Twentieth 
Century-Fox are the frequent subjects of 
rumours about take-over attempts. 

Conglpmerates can rationalise the cost 
of buying almost any film company 
because much of the money can in theory 
be recouped by redeveloping or selling 
the land on which the studios stand. More¬ 
over the written-down values of old 
films in stock often dramatically under¬ 
state the money that they are likely to 
earn in future years on television or by 
being re-issued. But beyond this, some cif 
the conglomerates saw before the industry 
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CongionwrM man: Aubny, 

did that there would soon be an end to 
the day of big salaried staffs in the 
studios, of producers, directors and actors 
on retainer. The hope now is that financial 
killings can be made “simply” by spot¬ 
ting low cost box office winners and rais¬ 
ing the money (as little as possible) to 
have them made. Meanwhile the glamour 
of escorting film stars and of first nights 
brings an added brightness to the far 
from dull lives of such conglomerators as 
Mr Bludhom of Gulf and Western. 

The film companies are thus becoming 
combinations of property developers, on 
the one hand, and money raising middle¬ 
men for the film makers on the other. 
That this could, and indeed should, have 
happened ten years ago is shown by the 
case of MGM. Today the company is all 
hut broke and so its new chief executive, 
Mr James Aubrey, is reducing its distri¬ 
bution points around the country from 30 
to 10 and moving the headquarters back 
to California, 'both to save money and to 
get his head closer to the film-making 
ground. He also intends to sell off the 
hulk of MGM’s vast studios. For at least 
ten years a faction inside MGM has 
tried and failed to achieve almost 
precisely the same things. 

There were also efforts to get the com¬ 
pany into partnership first with Twentieth 
Century-Fox and Warner Brothers, and 
then with Twentieth Century-Fox 


New wevers : Poieneki, Pende 

and Columbia, under which they 
wouHd all have sold their studios and set 
up a jointly-owned undertaking to oper¬ 
ate one compact set of $tudiDs for the lot 
of them. This last plan was on each occas¬ 
ion cleared informally with the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice before being scuppered by 
the jealousies and lack of foresight of top 
management in the companies'concerned. 
To have cut back or shared costs would 
have seemed to the Skouras^s, Zanucks 
and O’Briens of the old film world, even 
in the early igbos, like declaring their 
empires to be dying before they were 
actually dead. 

Today, however, each of the seven com- 
pianies which has its own studios is more 
willing to face facts. Disney’s fairly modest 
facilities are justified by its continued 
success with ffie kiddies’ market. Para¬ 
mount, like MGM and Fox, has been 
dithering over whether to sell off studio 
land or develop it itself. Columbia wants 
to rent out its studios and, by allowing 
the post of executive in charge of produc¬ 
tion to lapse, has effectively put itself 
in the same position as Embassy and 
United Artists of commissioning and 
financing, rather than actually producing, 
films. Warner must be a candidate soon 
to reduce or share its studio space, while 
Universal’s long list of television produc¬ 
tions gives it a good claim to keep going 
as before. 


Into the studio—and out 
again 

When MGM arrives in California, three 
of the big nine will no longer be run from 
New York—the other two being Disney 
and Universal. But the anachronistic grip 
which New York held over the film 
makers long after the New York theatre 
owners had been forced to relinaubh con¬ 
trol has also been further weaicened by 
the advent of the conglomerates. Th^y 
bdliieve that the best way of maimgtng 
themselves is in autonomous divisions. 
Thus, in place of the moguls of the old 
film world—de Mille, Skouras, Zanudt— 
whose hold on the purse strings and whose 
gifts as promoters made them the often 
misguided arbiters of film-making taste, 
there seems to be appearing a breed of 
men whose instructions from their parent 
corporations are either, like those given 
to Mr Aubrey at MGM, to manage or, 
like those given to the much boosted 29- 
year-old chief executive of Paramount, 
Mr Stanley Jaffe, to find and pass 
judgment on good, cheap film-making 
propoii'ttons. 

This is not necessarily a victory for 
I lolly wood over New York ; indeed, when 
Hollywood blames New York for its inabil¬ 
ity to control film-making costs 'and for the 
box office faalurcs which have brought the 
industry to its knees, the pot calls 
the kettle black. The real question is no 
longer where power now resides in the 
industry, but who has it. For the first 
time since Miss Pickford and Mr Chaplin 
were at United Artists, any film producer, 
director or actor will be given his head 
once he can come up with a good, inex¬ 
pensive idea. 

This long overdue emancipation of the 
film maker and the actor, with all its 
emphasis on originality and talent is 
splendid for the film-going public but 
it threatens the existence ^ Hollywood 
as never before. Old timers in Holly¬ 
wood refuse to acknowledge this. They 
argue justly that, since the industry finally 
persuaded the State of California a few 
years ago to abolish the inventory tax 
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on spools of finished film, the industry 
has moved the bulk of its filnw processing 
and'research laboratories back to the l^s 
Angeles area. Breakthroughs in .stage con¬ 
struction make it more likely that those 
pared-down studios which remain once 
the present bout of consolidation is over 
will also l,)e cheaper to operate. New tech¬ 
niques of front projection—unlike the old 
ones when the countryside only too 
obviously .shot past Bu.stcr Keaton as he 
Jay on top of a stationary train—now 
make it virtually impossible to tell whether 
the actor is in a studio or out on the 
road. Perhaps most important, the search 
for economy in making films will force 
extravagant directors back into the studio. 
A key epi.sode in Zabriskiv Point, for 
instance, involve^ a country house being 
dynamited .spectacularly. Signor Antoni¬ 
oni, the director, insisted on building and 
blowing up an actual house. It would 
have been many times cheaper and prob¬ 
ably more .spectacular on the screen to 
have made a series of studio models and 
blown them up over and over again—and 
had the new regime been in charge at 
M(;M this would have happened. 

But the words of one veteran produc¬ 
tion man.in the industry show liow pre¬ 
carious Hollywood’s foothold really is : 
Bi‘h>rc tin- war it took us a gtuxl three 
weeks to ship the actors and equipment 
from Hollywood to London if that's where 
wi- wanird to make a film. And when the 
war came arul petrol was rationed we were 
forced ti) .stay even closer to the .studio. 
'I'hat's what siarlecl onr habit of making 
'back lot' movies and many of ns .still 
can't .stop doing it. 

C!laineia and souiul equi|?mcnt is so light 
these days and film speeds .so fust that the 
easiest way to siiooi a conversation in a 
teleplione box is to go and find a telephone 
box and do it then. 

Moreover now that the young men who 
actually make films finally have the whip 
hand over the studios, their own wliinis 
and travelling tastes--provided that they 
are cheap enough to indulge are likely 
to j)revail. For the time being the 
Polanski.s and Peter Fondas of the film 
world may lead their almost lurid lives 
in the hill.s alxive Hollywood and the 



Point 


staider family livsn and respectable stars 
still live north-west of SunsetJj^levard. 
But all of Los Angeles faecoo^ tejM pleas¬ 
ant to live in by the year and, st^id. or 
racy, many of the successful film tlfiakers, 
longer in '^ratl to the studios, are 
to move east or south beyond 
the . mountains to New Mexico and 
Arisiona, to Europe for a while, or back 
to New York where many of them came 
from in the first place. 

The makers of Easy Rider spent a mere 
seven weeks bh their film, much of it on 


X is for sex 

Added lo ils other woes the film industry 
now finds itself wedded, for the first time 
in its existence, to an ambassador who has 
no acknowledged political influence, except 
perhaps in Texas. That is where Mr Jack 
Valenti .started out, with the man who 
became President Johnson. Mr Valenti is 
now paid “over $11)0,000” a year to be 
president of the Motion Picture A.ssociation 
of America, the film indiistry’.s chief lobby¬ 
ist in Washington and negotiator abroad. 
His five-year contract, first signed in May, 
itjbb, was extended after two years and it 
now runs until 1974 ; for Mr Valenti the 
extension came ju.st in time. 

Mr Valenti is a man who makes few 
enemies himself; of Italian origin, he is 
tough, quick, highly articulate and unfail¬ 
ingly pleasant. But as a faithful a.ssistant 
to Prc.sidcnt Johnson for many years, Mr 
Valenti’s reputation among that powerful 
man's many rnemie.s came inevitably to 
he that of a “ Johnson stooge.” Thus when 
Pfesident Johnson withdrew from the 
Presidency in iqfifi Mr Valenti lost almost 
his only aK.set, other than his own wits. 

It would he an understatement lo say 
that this event dismayed the nine big 
companies who coii.stitute the Motion 
Picture Association. E,ver since 1922 when 
Will Hays, President Harding’s postmaster 
general, was made first pre.sident of the 
MPA’s predecessor, a prerequisite for the 
comfortable and interesting job has been 
to have the White House a.s a friend. 
Thu.s Will Hays was succeeded in 1945 
by Mr Lric Johnston, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, a 
friend of President Roosevelt and after 
him of Presidents Truman and F.i.senhower. 
Mr Hays used his influence successfully 
to make the film industry respectable and 
respected in government, Mr John.ston his 
to brilliant effect overseas cajoling govern¬ 
ments and bartering commodities to get 
back to New Yofk the American film 
industry’s sizeable foreign earnings, held in 
blocked currencies after the war. 

Mr Valenti is also being particularly 
active overseas, especially in Europe where 
the American film companies arc beset 
by a wave of protectionist measures. He 
has also been busy collecting friends in a 
Republican White. House in which, to 
begin with, he knew 90 one of note. 
Moreover, his sheer encigy.on behalf of 
the industry has captured the loyalty of 
many ol Its leaders. 

One of Mr, Valenti’s biggest prdbleins 
is sex. Trendy^ fibhs , are . fairly casual In 
their attitude to sex 6 u the screen, por- 
tiayab of which range from the prurient 
to riie ^bcabtifttl. Apart from all else this 
has’pit^ticed a crisis of conscience—or is 
it sour grapes ?—among old timers in 


a ^iviotoir :^:ycle aemn cx»nti- 

lienl into iihe' dppp ^ut)i. Fewer th^ pne- 
fifth of Ameri^n featpie films are ^aade 
in Hollywood any more l the 

rest are increasttgfly made t^ere 
their young creators want to be. 

So Hollywobd’s .future seems to be 
inainly as a place whdre tdevision regulars 
are made, where some of the financial 
deals are arranged, where films are cut 
and processed and where compact studio.^ 
and laboratories wifi be available to ahy 
film maker who flies to lx>s Angeles. 



Vafenti: in restraint of obscenity ? 


Hollyw'ood and troubles many others in 
the industry. Exhibitors in some Slates 
find that they have to f)ay enormous 
licence fees to local govcrnmcnis in order 
to show' the ri.skicr films—this being the 
only way that local authorities can dis¬ 
courage what they consider to be obscenity, 
given the Supreme Court’s liberal rulirig.s 
on all forms of censorship over the last 
20 years. Sex, with other embarrassing 
American preocciipation.s {violence, xeno¬ 
phobia), has also made it much harder for 
the international airlines to find .suitable 
films for in-flight .shows. 

What makes the que.stion so difficult is 
that the film industry’s standards have 
always been free from government regula¬ 
tion. Will Hay.s's great achievement was 
to get the indii.sify to accept a production 
code enforcing strict moral controls. Bu't 
in the 19505 and lyGos many of the 
taboos in the code (for instance miscegena¬ 
tion on the screen) had to be dropped. 

By All Saints’ Day, 1968, things had 
reached such a pas.s that Mr Valenti intro¬ 
duced a system of ratings, ranging from 
general admission O through parental 
approval GP to X. The snag is that no 
Jaw backs these ratings. The film pro¬ 
ducers and the theatre owners ju^t agree 
voluntarily to abide by them, which by 
definition is restraint of obscenity by means 
of restraint of trade. And last week Mr 
Joseph Strick, who made Paramount’s 
Tropic of s Cancer from the novel by Mr 
Henry. Miller, threatened to bring an anti¬ 
trust suit against the MPA’s Code and 
Rating Administration for giving bis film 
an X; certainly the X rating will make it 
more difficult for what wotdd have been 
a major audience (the ,undcr-i7s) to 
see the film. A few, very few, newspapers 
refuse advertisements for films which the 
MPA has designated aii X (not approved 
for those under 17 years old). 
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Gulf is oU** 
andabig future. 

Tht best way of judging a company's 
success IS to watch how fast it expands. 
And Gulf comes pretty near the top ot 
the scale. 

Although we have been selling our oil 
in Europe for years, we didn't start refin¬ 
ing here until quite recently. But once we 
got started there was no holding us. 

In just SIX years, starting from 


scratch, we managed to construct neu 
refinenes in Spam, Holland^ Denmark 
and Wales. All of them are fully opera¬ 
tional. Alt of them incorporate the 
newest and most up-to-date techniques 
in design and technology. 

Our latest refinery m Wales 
consumes enough elcctricitv to supply 
a town of 50,000 people, and processes 
80,000 barrels of crude oil every day. 

And we don't rest on our laurels. 
Plans are already under way tor two 
more refinenes in Spain and Italy. 

Gulf 18 one of the most energetic oil 


companies in the world. We tr> a bit 
hardci than most. Our customers have 
come to expect it of us. 'Fhev know they 
tan alw a\ s be sure of the following 
undet the sign ot (jult: the best service, 
the hist know-how, the best research, 
the best oil 

\swesa\ -(iultisoil. 

Cult Uil (Great Britain) Limited, 

6 (Jiosvenor Place, London SAV.i. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
USA, and throughout the world.^d^ 

Gulf is oil.&ul^ 
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BOEING 707 



Have you ever wondered 

There's no argiiing with the fact that people, 
by and large, prefer to fly on aeroplanes ran 
by their fellow countrymen. 

As a result, big countries tend to have big 
airlines. And vice versa. 

So by rights, with a population of not quite 
three million all told, we should have a very 
small airline. 

But the truth is we've got more planes than 

































how such a small country comes to have such a big airline? 


many 9,country with several times our popu- 
k((Dn. We need them because we carry about 
one and a half million people a year between 
Britain, Europe, Ireland ana America. 

Half of these people aren't Irish at all. 

Our popularity with people from other 
countries mig^t be explained if we had better 
planes or lower prices than other airlines. 

But in all honesty we haven't a material ad> 


vantage that would stand up in court. 

We think it has to be that we manage to 
make everybody feel that he's flying on his 
own national airline. 

Regardless of the passport he's carrying. 



Aer llngus House, 62 Poland Street, London W1 
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RAGS. RICHES AND VOTES 

The Affluent Worker in the Clas& Structure 
By John Goldthorpe et al. 

Camhrul^f University Press. (Cambridge 
clothbound, 13s paperbound. 

This is one of the must important socio¬ 
logical studies to be published in England 
in recent years. It was originally designed 
to test the thesis of working class 
einbourgeoisement. This is the view that 
as working class standards of living rise 
there is a shift in life-styles and attitudes 
towards middle-class values. In addition 
a consequent secular decline was forecast 
in Labour voting. Mr Goldthorpe and 
his colleagues sought a critical case. They 
studied a grf>up of workers possessing 
social characteristics and living and 
working in an environment of a kind 
which they hypothesised would be most 
conducive to cm'bouigeoisement. The 
study therefore dc.scribes the attitudes of 
a group of manual workers employed at 
Skefco, Laporte Chemical and Vauxhall 
in Luton and contrasts them with the 
attitudes of a comparable sample of white 
cxillar workers. 

Iwo reports have already been pub¬ 
lished and al points there are some 
interesting shifts in interpretation. For 
example, in the first volume Mr Ci(»ld- 
thorpe and his colleagues commented that 
only a minority of the .sample thought 
that unions should try to get workers a 
bigger say in management. However the 
minority was 40 per cent of the whole 
sample, a not insignificant group. In this 
final volume the authors see this group 
as evidence of a potential intere.st in 
participation that could be developed 
given the right political leadership. 

Such a shift of empha.sis is inevitable 
as a research worker has more time to 
digest his material. It is now five years 
since these data were collected. It is 
therefore rewarding to read all three 
volumes. Neverthele.ss this final one stands 
alone as a synthesis and as a model of 
how to undertake and report .sociological 
re.search. 

The findings on einbourgeoisement are 
wholly negative. These affluent workers 
may have acquired material standards 
comparable to those of the middle class 
sample, but they have not adojjted middle 
class life-st>les, nor do they .show any 
.sign of status aspirations. Their general 
attachment to the Lal>our party is 
unchanged. I'heir success in acquiring 
the money that enabled them to pursue 
a more comfortable material life for 
themselves and their immediate families 


One aspiration that tlieFr manual workers 
did sliare with the; middle class was for 
their children. Yet there was convincing 
evidence that ihese hopes of the working 
c)a.vs would not be realised. Although 
mc»t of the working class sample wantekl 
their children to go to grammar school 
\tT\ few had succeeded comparetl with 
the children of the white collar sample. 
'Fhe authors suggest that feeling^ of 
deprivation about issues of this kind will 
increase when old wants are satisfied. 
A political leadership emphasising the 
need for greater equality and propo.sing 
radical .solutions to these problems could 
be ofTered by the LalK)ur party, and 
might well succeed in harnessing the 
aspirations of the affluent working class. 
But for the Labour party this would 
mean abandoning the policy of winning 
the middle ground and the adoption of a 
clear commitment to the “ inteie>ts of the 
mass t)f wage earning, rank and file 
emplovees.'* Mr Wil.^on would do well to 
stiulv this volume. 

TOLPUDDLE AND TILBURY 

I'hc Dockers' Tragedy 
By R. B. Oram. 

Hutchwson. 2ofi pages, illustrated. 33s. 

Oolonel Oram came to the Pbrt of 
London in iqi2 as a fourth class clerk. 
In this book he de.scribes the Dickensian 
environment of fear, self-intere.sft and 
lirotherliood that still largely persi.sts 
tlicie. Suiiie things have clianged since 
tlie days when old meh were told to 
kneel on the iloor out of respect to pas¬ 
sing princcs.se.s, when discipline was so 
.strong that no one dared use his initiative, 
and a conspiiacy of cheating was the only 
way l(» keep out of trouble. But many of 
the old habits have .stuck even when the 
first ff)rk-lift trucks and most recently 
containers have revohitioni.sed the cargo 
handling inethod.s that had remained 
unchanged for ;i,ooo years. In some ways 
the docks have got the worst of both 
worlds. Because of redundancies, «affluence 
has failed to remove fear. At the same 
time labour's improved liargaining posi¬ 
tion has affected extortion merely by 
jMitting the boot on the other foot. An 
exam[)le ; a ship must leave port at 6 
pm to catch the tide ; at 4.30 pm only 
13 tons of cargo remain in the holds ; 
the men demand ilj a head to handle it. 
Hence al.so a quote from a Belgian ship- 
owncr : “ I'lie British docker is the best 
friend we have in Antwerp.',' 

It .seems extraordinary that port 
emjiloyers failed to realise that dockers’ 
|)attorns of behaviour were too deeply 
rooted to be' eradicated overnight by 
affluence. Now they are paying men 
C2,o(^o eacli to leave the docks. But they 
fail to realf^e that men will not work to 
order as simply as machines. jBmiplbym’ 
habits, .such a.s the tradition of igttt^ihg 
Jalioiir relations, die hard too. 

AH this emerges froth Ck)lond Oteuns 
narrative of a life concerned with'docks. 
He refinndjH us ho%i( readily 


Studies in Sociology 3.) 246 pages. 43.S 

was at the sacrifice of anv interest in work 
itself and at the cost of long and incon¬ 
venient working hours. These findings are 
documented in detail, and econornist.s in 
particular will find interesting the 
difference l)etwecn the middle and work¬ 
ing class at the same income levels in the 
time perspectivTs involved in ihe plan¬ 
ning of family finances. 

I’he authors are not, however, arguing 
that there have been no changes in the 
new working class. 'Fhey mav not have 
been as.similatcd into the middle class, but 
they are different from the traditional 
working cla.ss, in their lack of community 
tie.'>, in their attitude U) work, to their 
trade unions, and to their political party. 
One of the weakest sections of the argu¬ 
ment, however, is the emphasis upon the 
newne.ss of some of the.se features, and 
most notably the attitude to trade unions. 
With the pos.sible exception of craftsmen, 
most workers have probably always joined 
unions for what they could get out of 
them. 'Fhe question is whether their 
experience as members is at all important 
for the formation of class consciousness. 
It would be particularly important to 
know, for examjde, whether the hitter 
labour di.sputes that occurred at Vauxhall, 
after tliis .study was made, had any effect 
upon the workers’ view. 

An answer to .such questions is impor¬ 
tant to the authors’ central discussion of 
the role of the working class as an agency 
of social change. They are unconvinced 
by the emphasis jdaced by nc(»-marxists 
upon alienation. Marcuse, for instance, 
is accused of speaking fie haut en has in 
characterising a concern for desirable 
consumer goods as a false need. This may 
rev'eal the European bias of the study. 
I'he American consumer society has 
pa.ssed the s»tage of being able to supply 
washing machines and cars to the affluent 
white working class to enable them to 
enjoy a minimum material hasi's of life. 
'I’hey have now to be per.>iiaded to huv 
more cars, bigger machines, etc—the pro¬ 
ducts of private industry—^while the air is 
.so polluted that nylon stockings can 
dissolve, and the schcK)ls are in crisis. 

But Mr Goldthorpe and his coJleague.s 
see the possibilities for radicalisation of 
ihe new working cla.« in England, pre¬ 
cisely at the poin<t where it becomes aware 
of the deficiencies of the public services. 
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responded to proper leadership in war¬ 
time. He explains how in peacetime Tol- 
puddle is never far from Tilbury and 
when gangs are negotiating rates of pay 
it is the trouble-makers who find it easiest 
to get the kudos. But in view of all this 
sympathy for the dockers* side of the 
story it is amazing how ien'ient Colonel 
Oram is with the employers who created 
this situation. “ My colleagues and I can 
plead,'* he says, be'ing so occupied 
with the phy.sical changes for which we 
were daily lesponsible that we could not 
.see two decades ahead." And elsewhere : 
“No employer can be censured for not 
lieing beyond his age in his treatment of 
his staff." This sentence epitomises the 
difference 'between the old and new 
approaches to management, the one 
involved in maintaining standards and 
the other in improving them, even at a 
cost. That is what a dynamic society and 
a high growth rate are all about. 


HIGH ADVENTURE 

Gate of the Sun: A Prospect of Bolivia 
By MaiTgaret Joan Anstee. 

Longmans. 298 pages, illustrated. 55s. 

While serving as head of its United 
Nations aid programme Margaret Joan 
Anstee fell in love with Bolivia. Such was 
her enthusiasm for this “misunderstood 
and often maligned country" that she 
felt impelled to do what she could to 
share her pleasure. Hence this very per¬ 
sonal account of her six years of high 
adventure. Clearly endowed with just the 
right temperament for rugged travel she 
accepts with a smile the dangers and dis¬ 
comforts of crumbling bridges, open 
weave ferries and aircraft that disintegrate 
in flight. Dormitories shared with gre¬ 
garious drunks, bugs that lay eggs under 
your skin—all this she takes in her easy 
stride. 

In between stories of her own 
experiences the author talks interestingly 
about Bolivia’s regionalism, religion, poli¬ 
tics and revolutions. There should have 
been more of this since she clearly has 
real insight atid compassion for the land 
and its people. She feels with the Indians 
in their traditional attachment to the-ir 
land, regained in the agrarian reforms 
that followed the Revolution of 1952 ; 
she understands the black moods of the 
politically motivated tin miners, who with 
a life expectancy of only 33 years are 
notoriously casual in their use of dyna¬ 
mite. She makes it easy to see why the 
Roman Catholic faith in Bolivia is no 
more than a superficial overlay to 
stronger, more elemental, beliefs in the 
powers 6f the sun, th^ earth and the 
mountains. Four hundred years of Spanish 
domination, as she points out, have 
adapted but not transformed the fabric 
of Indian society—lesson Che Guevara 
was to learn the hard way. 

Some of the photographs she has used 
undoubtedly help to evoke the atmos¬ 
phere of a country whose geograohy is 
nothing if not dramatic, but thefie are 
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too many overcrowded pages of family 
album type snapshots that add ^little to 
(he story she tdk. Nor is the average 
reader mueh jbetter oflf for deeonpdvc 
passagp such as ilhe following on Kstmng 
to aiiiplano music : ^ 

... the soft sontority ^ the tarkat aiul the 
Eamponas give t sombre effect, while the 
bombo beats out an underlying theme of 
sadness and the wild, haunting cadence of 
the pinqutUo and the quena echoes the soK- 
tude and mystery of the High Andes. 

There is no such thing as just the 
right moment for publications abc^t Latin 
American countries. Events move too fast. 
Since this book was completed l^sident 
Barrientos has been killed, General 
Ovando has seized power, nationalised 
American owned oil and seems to be 
looking towards the Soviet Union rather 
than the United States for support. But 
none of this, in fact, is likely to have 
affected the validity of what Miss Anstee 
has to say about the Bolivia and the 
Bolivian people she has known and loved. 

TRAGIC ASSUMPTIONS 

Elements of Tragedy 
By Dorothea Krook. 

Yale University Press, 288 pages. 62s. 

To people familiar with the hypothesis 
that Tragedy, like God, is dead (the two 
demises being, one suspects, inter¬ 
connected) it may seem rather surprising 
that a highly intelligent literary critic 
should propose a new formula for defin¬ 
ing a tragic drama. But this is what 
Mrs Krook dues, testing her formula by 
its practical application to a number of 
plays, some of which themselves furnish 
the material for the criteria (for instance, 
Oedipus Rex) some which do not measure 
up to requirements (like Hedda Gabler) 
and others, equally border-line, which do 
ijrhe Sea Gull). It is a neo-Aristotelian 
exercise, carried out with scrupulous care 
and with the persua-siveness of a good 
teacher. 

A true tragedy, according to this critic, 
must reveal a four-stage pattern: 

an act of shame or horror which precipitates 
a spectacle of intense human suffering, 
followed by a deeper knowledge of man’s 
condition issuing in a final reaffirmation of 
the value of human life. 

Thus is a view of tragedy strongly 
coloured by the Judaic-Chj^tian convic¬ 
tion that in some inscrutable way suffering 
is both inescapable and redemptive. It 
is to some extent classical too, for the 
Greeks well understood the exhilaration 
that follows the experience of enacted 
suffering, nobly borne. But though the 
fonnula serves well to distinguish high 
tragedy from heroic drama or black 
comedy, it is based on assumptions not 
commonly accepted in the 1970s. 

That assumptions are uncommon does 
not of course discredit them, jpardcularly 
in a period of confused ai^ dissoKdi]^ 
values; but insofar as Mrs Krook con¬ 
centrates upon established xnastexpieces 
and refuses to consider the plays of post- 
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Ibsenite dnunadsts who deal with painful 
themes and horrifying predicaments, she 
lays herself open to the chaige of academic 
ri^dity. 

INEVITABLE POSTMORTEM 

The Estrangement of Great Britain and 

Japui, 1917-35 

By Malcolm D. Kennedy. 

Manchester University Press. 363 pages. 

55s. 

It was inevitable that this book ,should 
have been written. In ‘the past three years, 
the whole course of Anglo-Japanese rela¬ 
tions from 1858 to 1915 has been traced 
almost year by year in three sizeable 
books. V'^e have seen in detail how the 
foundations of the Angb-Japanese Alli¬ 
ance were laid, how it was actually nego¬ 
tiated and wthat it yielded to both 
partners. This book tells in equal detail 
iiow it came to be abrogated and some¬ 
thing of the results of the abrogation. 

Captain Kennedy is well equipped for 
this task. During most Of the period 
covered he was living in Japan, succes¬ 
sively as soldier on language attachment, 
businessman and Reuter correspondent. 
It is essentially a personal record, albeit 
adequately documented, of the events it 
describes, full of Japanese name-dropping 
and “ he said to me.’’ This makes for 
easy reading but not always for realistic 
understanding. I’he very title of the book 
strikes a note of misleading personalisa¬ 
tion. “ Estrangement ” is as personal in 
its implications as “ friendship ” ; in the 
.Anglo-Japanese relationship tliere has 
never at any time been much of either. 

Since the middle of last century there 
has always been a Bmall body of Britons, 
scholars, diplomats, businessmen, artists, 
journalisits and teadiers who have l3een 
interested in things Japanese, some of 
whom have come to feel genuine affec¬ 
tion for the country, its culture and its 
people, and a few even to identify them¬ 
selves in a curious way with fantasies 
and fortune.s. There has also always been 
a larger body of Japanese interested in 
“ things British,’’ the disproportion in the 
size of the respective groups being due 
mainly, in the first instance, to Britain’s 
importance as a world power, later, to 
the growing international importance of 
the English language. There has also been 
a considerable number of close personal 
and individual Anglo-Japanese friend¬ 
ships. But none of this has ever been on a 
national scale. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance came into 
being in 1902 to serve >the intei^ts of 
both nations, but they were not common 
interests. It was abrogated twenty years 
later because those respective interests had 
become increasingly divergent. Both sides 
wre reasonably well served by it in their 
time and turn, and >if Japan was hurt 
economically by its termination, as Cap¬ 
tain Kennedy contends, Britain was also 
hurt materially. No tact by British minis¬ 
ters (Captain Kennedy contends that there 
was not much) or modefation by Japanese 


militarists (he shows how and why there 
was none, and it is the best part of the 
book) could have kept the alliance in 
t)eing or changed the courae of history' 
if they had. 

But it is good to be reminded of what 
happened in that period of Japanese high 
political adventure and British abortive 
endeavour to preserve the status quo, if 
only to realise how inevitable it all was, 
as inevitable, indeed, as that this elaborate 
postmortem on the alliance should have 
been written. Meanwhile, the Anglo- 
Japanese personal friendships have, if any¬ 
thing, increased in number ; the cultural 
contacts are much more widespread ; and 
Ijoth countries’ political and business 
leaders are putting to such use as they can 
what has been learned of the international 
facts of life in 1969. Not much “ estrange¬ 
ment ” in that, as witness the recent 
British Week in Tokyo and the already 
planned active British participation in 
Expo 1970 in Osaka. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Britain 1970: An Official Handbook. Pre¬ 
pared by the Central Office of Information. 
tier Majesty's Stationery Office. 532 pages. 
32s 6d. 

The 21st edition of this mine of information 
has changed its contents little from last year’s, 
but, at the same price, it appears with events 
brought up to September 1969. Cautiously it 
sticks strictly to this dateline : the half-crown 
is li.sted among the coins in use, although it 
** will be ” demonetised on January 1, 1970. 

Comment in last year’s edition about the 
variation in diet between different parts c)f 
Britain has disappeared, which may mean we 
are all eating fish and chips or, alternatively, 
steaks and avocados. The British consumption 
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of information Offered is 
changeable, which pefhanh meoM 
liable, statistic is of the ihbrtey 
gambling. The latest estimate as' that «ie turn¬ 
over staked by the British on organised beping 
subject to duty is of the order of 1I& 1,^30 mil¬ 
lion a year, about thn-c-quarters of which goes 
on the horses. Which leads 10 one small error : 
the Noon Fecord, still listed among Scotland's 
newspapers, disappeared on February 


Thk Fbbnch Rioht: From dc Maislrc to 
Maurnit. Bdited and introduced ^by J. S. 
McClelland. Cape. 3*20 pages. 35s. 


Gobinbau : Selected Political Writings. Edited 
and introduced by Michael D. Biddiss. Cape. 
254 pages. 33s. (Amended notice). 

The first two volunit's in a new series called 
“ Roots of the Right : Readings in Fascist, 
Racist and Elitist Ideology,” which is edited 
by George Steiner. M<ist of the texts have not 
been hitherto available in English, 

The New Diqtionarv and Handbook op 
Aerospace. Edited by Robert W. Marks. 
Bantam Science and Mathematics Books. 339 
pages. 12s. 

Dictionaries that claim to be new should take 
the trouble to see that their information is up 
to date. Entries here stop at end-1968 ; hence 
no reference to the Apollo moon landings, no 
pictures of the landings, no information about 
the moon exploration programme or even its 
possible timetable. There is a lot of routine 
entries about doppler, slosliing, and eartblight 
and a list (not comprehensive) of American and 
Russian launches to end-1968. It is not a 
serious competitor to the year-old Collins 
paperback on astronautics. 


1970 MiciiivLiN Italie. Dickens Press. 325 
pages. 24s. 
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THE INTERHATHINAL MOeARY FUHD, 1945-196S 

Twenty Years of International Monetary Cooperation 

Vol. 1 Chronicle, 663 pp. 

VoL II Analysis, 621 pp. 

Vol. Ill DocumentSy 549 pp. 

This history of the first twenty years of the International Monetary Fund, written by 
past and present members of its staff, attempts to recount objectively what were its origins 
and what have been its plans and activities. 

Volume I contains a chronological account of the evolution of the Fund from the 
original plans formulated in 1941 to the end of 1963, showing the development of its 
policies and the influence on the Fund of various national viewpoints. Volume II analyses 
the Fund's policies in three major fields and 'reviews its constitutional develc^iment. 
Volume 111 reproduces the major documents referred to in the two ocher volumes 
including some not hitherto published—notably early versions of the plans devised by. 
Lord Keynes and Mr. Harry Dexter White. 

Price: $12.50 the set of three volumes ($5.00 a volume if sold separately], or the 
equivalent in most other jcurrencies. 

Order from: 

Publicationa Manager 
Internatiooal Monetary Fund 

19th and H Streeta, NW Washington, DC, 20431 USA. 





The American oil dilemma 


Since March, 1959, the United 
States of America has controlled 
the import of oil by a * quota 
system. The justification for this 
protectionism is the belief that 
an uncontrolled influx of cheaper 
foreign oil would threaten 
national security, both military 
and economic, by reducing home- 
based oil pfoduction and explor¬ 
ation to a dangcrou.s level. But 
the oil quota system is abused by 
dealings in quota tickct.s,” on 
which the original allottees can 
make a massive profit. At the same 
time the system costs the American 
economy between $4.5 bn and 
$5-5 which between 

$3.11 bn and $3.5 bn consists 
of transfer payments from one 
sector of the economy to another 
and between $1.5 bn and $2.0 bn 
was added to overall national 
production and transportation 
costs by loss of efficiency). Accord¬ 
ingly, in March, 1969, President 
Nixon ordered a review of the 
mandatory oil impoft quota sys¬ 
tem. A cabinet task force was 
set up with seven members : the 
Secretaries of Stale, the Treasury, 
Defence, the Interior, Commerce, 
l.,abour (who was also chairman) 
and the director of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness. Last 
week President Nixon released 
the task force's report along with 
his initial comments. Evidently 
no suitable alternative to import 
quotas which is acceptable to him 
has yet been found. Yet the 
choice between security" and 
“ efficiency ” is painful and cannot 
be ducked. It is still cheaper by 
almost a third to ship Middle 
Eastern oil into the American 
eastern seaboard cities than to 
buy the Texan alternative. 

A majority of the cabinet team 
recommended scrapping the 
quota system, introduced by 
President Eisenhower, which 
limits imports to around 20% of 
American consumption. The 
members backed a tariff system 
which would cut present Ameri¬ 
can domestic oil prices by 
approximately 10%, i.e. by 
30 cents a barrel to $3.00. But, 
in president Nixon’s own words 
last week : “ It is not surprising 
that the members of the task 
force did jfiot reach unanimous 
recommen- 
tary of 
Stans, 


Mr Walter Hickel, came out 
against a tariff system. They 
.signed a demand for an expan¬ 
sion of the quota system, although 
conceding that there ^ould be 
changes in the programme’s 
administration. Their attitude is 
not surprising in view of Secretary 
Stans’s role in the Administration 
and Secretary Hickel’s back¬ 
ground, as a former governor of 
the soon-to-bc-rich stale of Alaska. 
As it is, even those cabinet mem¬ 
bers who backed the majority 
report all had their own axes to 
grind. Secretary of State William 
Rogers wafns about the need to 
consult with other governments. 
Secretary of the Trea.siiry David 
Kennedy advocates gradual tariff 
liberalisation “ subject to con¬ 
tinuing management appraisal, 
and control.” Secretary of 
Defence Melvin Laird wants 
domestic exploration to be main¬ 
tained without any reduction in 
reserves. And the chairman, 
Labour Secretary George P. 
Shiilt/, proposes a schedule to 
give a tariff of approximately 
$t.no a barrel over three to five 
yi'ui.s. 

It is understandable that Presi¬ 
dent Nixon is not going to grasp 
all these nettles at once and has 
referred the whole matter to a 
new Oil Policy Committee. On 
this most of the tu.sk force 
protagonists will be joined by a 
few new members and will con¬ 
tinue to study the problem from 
where they loft off. But behind 
this predictable manoeuvre to 
” consider both interim and long¬ 
term adjustments that will 
increase the rffectivene! 5 s and 


equity of the oil import pro¬ 
gramme,*' are the facts brought 
out by the report. On the basis 
of these facts it .seems that the 
broad premise on which 
America first restricted oil 
imports, that the nation would 
suffer heavily as a consequence 
of .opening ports and pipelines to 
the world's suppliers, was justified. 
If restrictions were lifted alto¬ 
gether by 1980 half of the oil 
consumed in America would be 
imported, chiefly from Arab and 
other Middle Eastern countries. 
With the great cities of the cast 
coast then relying almost totally 
upon imports, I he largest oil con¬ 
sumption zone in the world’s 
wealthiest nation (the No 1 
Petroleum Administration for 
Defence District, which stretches 
right up the eastern seaboard 
from Florida to Maine's Cana¬ 
dian border) would be as vulner¬ 
able to an international oil crisis 
as western Europe and Japan are 
now. 

In this ca.s(’, with a domestic 
w'eilhead price of $2.00 in place 
of the present $3.30, America 11 
oil consumers would save $5 bn a 
year immjediately and over $8 bn 
a year by lyOc). If the price were 
held at around $2.30 the savings 
would be reduced by about a 
third. They would be about three 
quarters of these figufes if the 
price were held at $3.00, as the 
task force urges. 

'Fhe American oil dilemma 
centres on prices. With free trade 
the cm rent domestic wellhead 
j)rice uf American oil, .some $3.30 
a barrel, would fall to a world 
market price of about $2.00. The 
small chart .shows the pre.sent 
price advantage Middle East 
crude enjoys over sweet* South 
Louisiana crude of similar quaU 
•/ow or nil tuiphur eo/iiont 
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ity. In the absence of import 
restrictions the American price 
and the world price would be 
equal. Therefore the wellhead 
price for Louisiana crude would 
be the world price minus $0.14, 
the cost of shipping it ffom the 
wellhead to the gulf or to an 
inland pipeline. This would mean 
a wellhead price of $2.16 or less, 
according to the report. For as 
larger tankers, and better facili¬ 
ties to handle them, come into 
u.se then the cost of shipping 
Middle Eastern oil to America 
will fall. So, if everything else 
remains the same, the fall in 
international transport cost would 
cut the South Louisiana wellhead 
price in 1980 another $0.29 to 
about $1.87. But even if this is 
rounded out to a more generous 
$2.00 a barfel the attitude of 
domestic producers can be 
guessed. 

In addition to import controls, 
the American consumer is denied 
cheap oil in another way. This is 
the system of ” pro-rationing.” 
By this, output from the high- 
vohirno wells is deliberately 
restricted to protect the myriad 
small-production higher-cost units 
which arc profitable to operate 
only when given protection not 
only from foreigners but, as the 
report says, ” at considerable cost 
to the nation in the form of hold¬ 
ing back production from the 
most efficient, lowcst-cost wells.” 
Indeed it is reckoned that domes¬ 
tic production would actually 
expand under the initial impact 
of frcc-import oil. Free imports 
would end the pro-rationing 
system by which output from 
Texas and Louisiana is now 
depressed. An extra 1.2 mn 
barrel.s a day of American pro¬ 
duction would be brought in from 
the big wells while only 0.5 mn 
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barrels a day would be lost 
through shutdowns of the so- 
callcd stripper wells. 

Alaskan oil has been hard to fit 
into these calculations. Estimates 
of the si/e of the Alaskan field 
vary greatly. To give the right 
perspective, however, the report 
warns that '' only if the Alaskan 
North Slope should turn out to 
contain supplies of Middle East 
dimensions at very low cost would 
its supply begin to become domi¬ 
nant in the American price 
structure.” 

This uncertainty in the oil report 
is unavoidable. The team's task 
has been like that of an insurance 
broker, to reassess the contin¬ 
gencies and to devise a minimum- 
premium policy again.st oil crises. 
And ir is now security of delivery 
of imported oil, rather than the 
older idea of security of source, 
which has dominated the report’s 
findings. A cutofT of Middle East 
oil, including Iranian oil, is the 
inain risk, .says the task force, 
w'ith the experiences of the 1956 
Anglo-French Sue/ invasion and 
the 1967 Israel-Arab war in 
mind. 

Here the estimates are that a 
one-year supply crisis in 19B0 
would leave both the United 
States and Canada with a short¬ 
fall in supply of si% of demand. 
This is on the basis that other 
eastern hemisphere or Latin 
American oil supplies might be 
diverted to Europe. In such an 


event ** military and eisential 
civilian demand could only be 
met by aet'crc and perhaps intol¬ 
erable rationing.** Although the 
risk of such an extreme interrupt 
tion is small, it is this considera¬ 
tion with the uncertainty of 
its estimates, that forces the task 
force to the conclusion that ha.s 
pleased .smaller American oil 
producers. It is “unable to say 
that complete abandonment of 
import controls at this time 
would be consistent with the 
national security.” 

But what sort of controls ^ It is 
now widely accepted that the 
simple expedient adopted 11 years 
ago—of freezing imports at their 
then current level—cannot be 
maintained. The people given 
import licences were in effect 
given licences to print money. 
Still widely quoted is the exam¬ 
ple of a local Democratic party 
boss in New Jersey who was 
given a i5,«>oii barrels a day quota, 
said to be worth $(3 rriri a year. 
But even if the present quotas 
are increased by half, the cut in 
crude oil prices in America would 
average, so it is said in Washing¬ 
ton, only 4% to 5%, with an 
outflow of dollars overseas of 
$0.5 bn. Already, under the exist¬ 
ing system America suffers from 
high domestic oil prices, while 
American oil imports will have 
to increase anyway. In other 
words some measure of foreign 
exchange cost and loss of seciir- 
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ity is unavoidable. It ill obviously 
sensible to maximise the conse¬ 
quent reduction in domestic 
prices. Although the Secretaries 
of Commerce and the Interior 
disagrt'c, the report rejects 
“ liberalisation ” by increasing the 
quota ceiling because this would 
iiicrea.se the nation's security risk 
and co.st foreign exchange, in 
return for only nominal reduc¬ 
tions ill prices. 

Even if the quotas were greatly 
relaxed it is claimed that the two 
major present oil-producing 
.states, 'IVxa.s (34.B'’..) and 
Louisiana (24.0 "n) would simply 
adjust output to keep domestic 
prices constant. So, with time, 
the spare oil capacity would be 
absorbed and a further incrca.se 
in the American price would 
follow. In other words the insur¬ 
ance premium for a ** quota- 
type *’ policy would be raised 
even higher. At the lime the 
task force was working, late.st 
figures showed Alaskan oil with 
only n.91% i)f the national total 
output. The Alaskan build up 
will clearly erode the dominance 
of Texas and Louisiana. But even 
hero pro-rationing would quickly 
follow any significant price break¬ 
through by Alaska and blunt it. 
What is more, Alaskan oil will 
first supply defence district No 5 
(the west coast states of Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington) which now Ims 
special exemption from the bit 
import laws because of the diffi¬ 
culties in transporting oil over 
or through the Rocky Mountains. 
The altefnaiive of tariffs on 
iinf)oitcd oil is what the majority 
of. the task force plumped for. 
Six reasons for backing tariffs 
arc given by the task force ; 

— cncouni^ment of greater 
cfBcieney in domestic markets 

— federal control in place of 
state control for oil imports 

— lesser dependence of domestic 
buyers on particular suppliers 

— substitution of market forces 
for government allocation of 
import licences 

— elimination of vested interests 
in quota, allocations 

— a tariff would spread the 


benefit of cheap oil imports 
over the whole public, insteail 
of letting it all go to thu.se 
favoured with ([uota licence.s. 
On ihc.se grouml.s the ta.sk force 
tecommend.s a tariff of $1,35 a 
barrel, indicating a ciomestk: oil 
price of around $3.00. In other 
words its prop(>,sal.s wtJiild cniniJ 
signiticaiii cuts in domestic oil 
prices in gcnieral, and would aim 
to secniT masimimi efficiency 
and llexibility in the iiorne.stie 
oil market, gisen this price 
le\el With both C'anuda 
ami Mexico judged “ neariy a.s 
seciiie politically and militarily " 
as America's own oil fields, their 
oil industries would be exempted 
I’rom any tariffs, on the under¬ 
standing that common energy 
accord.s could be agreed with their 
governments. Other Western 
Hemisphere snppliei.s, such as 
Vene/iiela. would be given lower 
tariffs. 

All this stunids attractive. But 
how much ch.ince is tln-re of its 
biMtig acted on ■* Both tlu’ Presi¬ 
dent and till* .American oil indus¬ 
try realise that each drop of 
lo cents in the price of home oil 
reduces the indusiry'.s gross 
rcxTiiue by some .$4(h» mn. 
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The Shadow On World Trade 

The Gatt annual meeting has been an unhappy one, largely because Gatt is finding it 
increasingly hard to live with a burgeoning EEC 


There are few key dates in the postwar history of world 
trade. The subject is too complicated for that. But there 
are key periods, as when the ground rules for postwar 
trade were laid during the long series of Anglo-American 
talks on postwar planning which began with the Atlantic 
charter in 1941 and ended with the abortive Havana 
charter of 1948. Another encompassed the tortuous years 
of the Kennedy round negotiations on tariffs which 
effectively started with the American Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 and ended with their successful conclusion in June, 
1967. The real debate at the annual meeting of the 
contracting partners to the Gatt (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) which has taken place in Geneva over 
the past two weeks is whether we are now on the brink of 
another key period. It may seem bizarre to be discussing 
whether there is a crisis or not. But crises have to be created. 
The point is that the United States and, to a lesser extent, 
Canada, Australasia and Japan increasingly view the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community as a swelling monster which is 
destroying the ground rules of international trade. The 
European community, and with it the hopeful candidates for 
membership, notably Britain, see no monster and hence no 
crisis. 

There are, of course, other issues involved. The 
comparative success of the Kennedy round in cutting tariffs 
on industrial products (how much depends on the way one 
docs the sums, but a 30 per cent reduction is a reasonable 
one to bandy around) revealed more clearly the great 
obstacles to trade in the shape of non-tariff barriers. And 
much of the past two years has been spent by Gatt members 
in trying to find a way of dealing with them. Then there is 
the problem of the developing countries. The Kennedy round 
was a rich man’s deal and Gall, despite the new pare IV 
which allows non-reciprocal deals with the poor, is still 
essentially a rich man’s club. But it is clear that neither of 
these problems can be properly dealt with until the issue of 
the EEC is joined, and a way is found of coping with that. 

Essentially there are two points about the EEC which 
worry the United States. One is its agricultural policy. The 
other is its propensity for spinning a web of preferential 
arrangements with third countries which clearly arc not going, 
as Gatt rules would have them, to end in a customs union or 
free trade area. The United States and other countries are of 
course worried because basic interests are being hurt. 
America’s exports of farm products arc a fifth of its total trade, 
and those to the EEC have been stagnant over the past few 
years. And the community’s ludicrous surpluses of grain and 
dairy products, a direct result of its farm policy, are hurting 
the world’s most economic producers, such as Canada and 
New Zealand. The preferential arrangenients, laf^ely with 
Mediterranean countries and the relics of French imperialism, 
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are less annoying for their actual than their potential damage. 
The deals that were made with Morocco, Tunisia and the 
Lebanon last year, and have been or will be made with Israel. 
Spain and perhaps Jugoslavia, Algeria and even Egypt this 
year, do not mean much in trade terms. And some of them 
may even one day end in free trade areas or customs agree¬ 
ments. What is more worrying is that the EEC may end up 
with partial links with its European neighbours such as 
Switzerland, .so that the western world would eventually be 
divided into two main trading blocs, with the United States 
linked only to the reluctant Latin Americans. 

But it would be wrong to look at the issue only in terms 
of trade diverted or prevented. After all, the community has 
been in existence for 12 years, during which lime trade has 
expanded at an unprecedented rate for everyone. The point 
is that the EEC, particularly an enlarged EEC, would be 
such a big fish in the world trade pond that if its very way 
of life is an exception to Gatt rules there is a genuine question 
whether Gatt rules should now be rethought. The EEC 
already accounts for over a third of the trade of industrialised 
countries. With Britain in, this would be getting on for a half. 
Trade rules basically make a division between what is 
considered reasonable and what is considered unreasonable, 
and that ultimately comes down to the self-interest of those 
who make them, Gatt was founded when the United States 
was on a pinnacle of pre-eminence. Gatt’s rules, of which the 
most im^rtant arc reciprocity and non-discrimination, 
basically enshrined American preconceptions. Now, in trade 
terms, the balance of power has shifted. It would be 
surprising if the ground rules, or at least the interpretation 
of them, did not change. 

American attitudes towards trade have always been 
clouded by the conservatism and economic nationalism of 
Congress. Typically the Havana charter, which was to have 
set up an international trade oi^anisation to govern world 
trade according to preset rules, and thus embodied the twin 
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American principles of imivrrsalism and legalism, failed 
because Congress did not ratify it. But the American 
principles carriid oh undcrXlatt’s more modest guise. High 
tariffs, which the United States certainly had at the time, 
were considered fair. Reducing them unilaterally towards the 
level of those imposed by other nations was considered 
unfair: hence the importance attached to reciprocity. But 
more important still, protecting one’s trade and economy by 
preferences, which at a time of great dollar shortage were 
iMmiul to exclude the United States, was considered very 
unfair indeed. Finally the rules that applied to indastrial 
products were not meant to apply to farm products, because 
this would have messed up the American agricultural support 
system. So agriculture was, and is, subject to a waiver. 

After Gatl was founded nothing much happened, thanks to 
American protectionism, although conferences were held. 
Then along came the KEC.. A customs union was allowed 
under the original rules, and the United States was a strong 
protagonist, on political and overall economic grounds. But 
a custoihs union behind a high tariff wall was another thing. 
Hence the Trade Expansion Act which allowed the 
American Administration to cut tariffs by up to 50 per cent 
in return for reciprocal conce.ssions. A major quid pro quo 
of American tariff cuts in the Kennedy round was greater 
access for its farm products in the EEC market. It is to the 
great credit of the United States that when this clearly was 
not going to be fortlicoming it kept on with the negotiations 
(this does not mean, of coui'se, that it gave anything for 
nothing). The agricultural issue was not, and cannot be, 
buried. It is absurd that the high cost farmers of the EEC 


should be allowed to indulge in such surpluses. But the 
.commpn farm policy cannot be waved away with a wand. 

Equally with the issue of partial preferential agrecitients. 
The EEC has tied itself to countries in north Africa, to 
Greece and so on partly because this is one way and one 
area in which it can shape some kind of common foreign 
policy. But the real culprits, if that is the right word, are the 
countries that tic themselves up in this way. They desperately 
need as much access to the EEC as they can get. The demand 
for preferences is a by-product of the EEC being such a great 
trading power. And in one form or other it is inescapable. 

So there is a crisis. Preparations are now going forward 
for another great conference on outstanding issues, probably 
in 1972 rather than 1971. It can be a success only if the 
United States realises that the post-EEC world is different 
from the world of American hegemony—and if the EEC 
itself can bring itself to realise that it is Mr Big who has to 
make the concessions. 

The participants to the high level meeting taking place at 
the end of this week between the EEC’s M. Deniau, Britain’s 
Sir Anthony Part of the Board of Trade and Mr Carl Gilbert, 
Mr Nixon’s special representative for trade negotiations, are 
basically establishing their offensive and defensive positions. 
But the traffic in accusations is not just one way. When 
M. Deniau goes to Washington in the near future he will 
take with him the community’s own list of complaints against 
American trade policy. There are no trump cards in this 
trade war. The EEC must contain its farmers. In return 
congrcs.smen will have to learn the difficult lesson (hat with 
a mighty EEC protectionism is a thing of the past. 


The True Grit Accountant 

Accountants will be growing much tougher with their clients over the preparation and 
presentation of company accounts. And about time 


A survey to be published in April will strengthen the hands 
of the professional accounting bodies who want to see more 
disclosure in company accounts and a considerable tightening 
up of accounting practices. The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of England and Wales has examined the 
accounts of ;^oo major companies, making up three-quarters 
of the market capitalisation of British companies on the Stock 
Exchange. Only 84 of them said how they calculated such 
a crucial item its depreciation, and a bare 19 said what their 
depreciation rales actually were. On stocks, very few defined 
what they meant by the pairot-phrase “ at cost,” and only 
20 gave any sort of breakdown between raw materials, work 
in progress and finished goods. 

The survey’s results back up a fairly historic recommenda¬ 
tion that will go out from the institute to its members later 
this year. It will say that where the value attributed to key 
items in company accounts depends on judgment—such 
controversial things as depreciation or the value of stocks, 
for example—then the way the company’s accountants 
arrived at their final figure must be explained. The survey 
shows there is still a vast coyness about this: shareholders 
and potential investors get fobbed off with bland and mean- 
inglcas phrases about depreciation being based on the 
expected useful life of the assets,” a currently much-used 
form of words. Companies in future will be asked to say, 
an[>ong other things, how long a life is “ useful ” to them, 
instead of leaving the unspoken implication that it is as long 
as a piece of string. They would also be expected to explain 
how they depreciate their assets, whether equal amounts are 
written off their value each year or whether some other 
method is used. 


Contrary to popular belief, there are no mechanical rules 
that auditors and accountants automatically follow ; they 
chiefly use their common .sense—and some of them have 
rather more of it than others. But shareholders have no 
means of measuring it ; they cannot tell from company 
accounts in their present form whether two men preparing 
the figures for two roughly comparable companies in the 
.same industry arc using the same or wildly different mental 
ground niles. The professional bodies think it about time that 
they could. 

This is part of a new-found conscience about the respon¬ 
sibility to look after the interests of shareholders. Accountants, 
and the methods some of them use, have taken a severe 
battering in some recent contested takeover bids, and there 
is a growing feeling that the profession’s reputation will not 
survive too much more of this. But it is all too obvious that 
a number of accountants think their duties end with seeing 
that the accounts of a company meet the minimum require¬ 
ments of the Companies Acts and “ in our opinion ”—for 
whatever that may be worth—represent a true and fair view 
of the state of the business. 

The professional bodies arc coming to think that auditors 
would obliged to act much more aggressively in the stock¬ 
holders’ interest (and would be much better able to resist 
pressure from management to do otherwise) if the area in 
which they are now free to use their own judgment and 
common sense were to be substantially reduced by prescribing 
a set of much more clearly defined accountancy principles. 
Preliminary drafts of these will be published for diiscussion 
before they get the institute’s ultimate imprimatur, and 
there , is a pofsibility of investment analysts l^ing co-opted 
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on to the steering committee. As earnings per share 
increasingly become the focal point for judging a company’s 
performance, investors need to know there is some conformity 
in how earnings arc arrived at. But the laying down of 
definitive principles will not be achieved without protest. 

It runs right against the tradition of generations of accoun¬ 
tants. Some of the most respected accountants still believe 
that anything resembling written rules prevents the 
auditor using his judgment and expertise in selecting the 
truest and fairest way of showing the company’s affairs. 
Businesses can be big or small ; in fast-growing or stagnant 
industries ; aggressively or sleepily managed ; in a technology- 
based or a relatively unchanging industry ; capital or labour 
intensive ; and they will all require a more or less different 
treatment. Rules, it has and will be argued, prevent 
accountants from doing what is best for each company’s 
special circumstances. But what the institute intends to 
propose is a set of rules from which auditors will be entirely 
free to depart if they find them too constricting—provided 
only that they explain why. 

The price being paid now for the unrestricted use of a 
host of dissimilar accounting methods Is an unacceptable 
and unnecessary diversity, which is largely hidden from 
shareholders by the fact that a lot of it does not, legally, have 
to be disclosed. Company accounts provide plenty of examples 
of different forms of presentation followed by companies in 
the same industry. Boyis Holdings and John Mowlem, builders 
both, lump debtors and work in progress together, presum¬ 


ably on the ground that work in progress becomes a debt 
once the monthly architect’s certificate of the value of the 
work completed for the client to date has been signed. John 
Laing (with the same auditors as Bovis) separates debtors out 
but shoves work in progress in with other stock. Notes arc 
not always helpful ; picking an example at random, Hali- 
Thermotank says: “ The amounts shown for stock and work 
in progress have been determined by methods of compuiUition 
which differ between each of the companies in the group.” 
Yes, but how ? 

Managements are not expected to welcome these suggest 
tions, and they are likely to cut up particularly rough over 
the concept that auditors should qualify their re|K)rts in much 
more detail than they do now by .spelling out the basis used 
for arriving at certain final figures, if that company has 
not already done so first. Currently, any qualification to an 
auditor s report is regarded as a terrible stigma, and is rarely 
used. An analysis of 4,000 sets of accounts published in the 
year to end-January showed that only 109 had any sort of 
qualification (usually tliat some figures could not l>c verified). 
Hardly evei does a difference ol opinion on accounting treat¬ 
ments between the company and the auditors get as far as 
the dreaded qualification. But as auditors become more 
specific about the 11 ileria used in arriving at a “ true and fair 
view,” the more fuel there will be for such differences of 
opinion. Auditors should be fre»' to express tlieir independent 
view simultaneously damning the company in the eyes of its 
shareholders, ihi* Stock I'.xchange anti the newspapers. 


Those Wonderful New Thingamabobs 

Another new generation of electronic components in the offing could mean 
the shake-up of all sorts of industries 


Electronics have developed by a series of clearly defined steps. 
They moved from the valve to the transistor, one transistor 
replacing one valve, but at a fraction of its size, its power 
needs, and its cost. A few years ago, industry began 
replacing the transistors with integrated circuits, but one 
circuit, although it was only fractionally larger than a 
transistor, contained the equivalent of 15 to 20 tran.sistors. 
Now the engineers are doing it again. They are replacing 
the integrated circuits with new designs, usually known as 
MSIs and LSIs (for medium-scale integration and large- 
scale integration) that contain the equivalent of hundreds of 
transistors, or scores of integrated circuits. They look both 
small and cheap enough to revolutionise not only industries 
that already incorporate electronics, but industries that do not. 

Cheapness, of course, is almost everything. Because the 
MSIs and LSJs should be much cheaper they will replace 
most circuits in use today. At the same time they offer 
attractive alternative ways of carrying out many functions 
that are now accomplished by mechanical means. This year 
MSIs and LSIs will edge their way into desk-top calculators, 
washing machine controls, small computers, computer 
memories, telephone exchanges, automatic money changers, 
on-line process controls, scientific instruments and aircraft 
instruments. Some of the MSIs and LSIs .should contain 
enough circuitry to design lilliputian computers cheap enough 
for use in the home, co-ordinating and cooking meals, 
keeping track of family finances and controlling the 
temperature of every room in the house. Small, hand-held 
radars may be possible, and electronics for automobile fuel 
injection systems and for remote-controlled lawn mowei^ 
could become cheap enough to bring these products to the 
mass market. In the United States particularly, the new 


circuits arc also finding their way into many military 
applications, although here the deciding factor is reliability. 

Cost savings decide how' fast this happens but this is 
difficult to quantify because there arc so many types of 
electronic circuits, varying greatly in complexity. But 
curnntly MSIs and LSJs are (iffering typical .savings of 25 
or per cent compared with integrated circuits. Companies 
developing them, for example Fairchild Semiconductors, 
think this shows how the wind i.s blowing because, at a 
comparable stage in their development, the integrated circuits 
MSIs could replace were costing the same as transistors and 
showing no saving at all. How low MSI and LSI prices will 
drop is difficult to say, although everyone in the business 
thinks the fall could be dramatic. One estimate is as much as 
90 per cent below today’s circuits, once they arc mass- 
produced. This Is a conservative view ; optimists claim that. 


What tha/ra using now (hft) ond a tNngamabob 
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given lime, it will cost litih* more to produce the nc\v circuits 
than it now cI<k‘.s to poiduce a simple integrated circuit. .Since 
the. new type may contain ^the equivalent of 500 or 
eventually 1,000 or more of the simple integrated circuits, 
their price* could drop t(» a five-hundredth or a thousandth 
of current integrated circtiit prices. 

Sceptics who think this is frliuvsky stuff should keep in 
mihd the recent history of tin* electronic components industry, 
which surely must he the fastest changing industry of them 
ail. When the traiisisloi was introduced (’onim(‘rcially about 
ten years ago it cost los. Today a typical integrated ciicuil 
costs 3cl or (id per liansisUM <’f|uivalent. MSIs "I’cxas 
fnstrunu'nts i$ now producing 011 a small seal*' at its plant in 
Bedford cost as little as id per- transistor equival<*nt and 
this will fall to a halfpenny or less when the company .‘•tarts 
production later this y< ar at a new jjlani in Plymouth. 

The original tran.sistois made pr)ssihle the compiiler as ii 
IS known today: had it been lu cessary to use cleclionir 
valves, the ctmiiHiler w'ouhl still Ire lelegaled to university 
laboratories. U is doubtful if the newest generation ol semi- 
conducloi’s will generate a comparable new industry but (hi* 
MSIs and LSIs could have a wider clfeci than can be 
imagined today. I'hey pul so much electronics in simple 
packages that non-eleeircurie engineers should be able* to 
design with them without nec'ding to underslarifl how they 
work. All they will have- l«i know is \vhat they want the* 
ek’ctionics to do. The rom|>onent suppliers will (juickly tell 
liicm if it is ft'asible. If it is, starul.'irdised MSIs and J.Sls 
may well do the job. Otherwi^^e, eiislom-made cirruiis, wliich 
now' cost a packet, should be .rv.iilable foi little more than 
off-the-she lf ile nis. The only elilfe ie-nce irelwce ri euslom and 
standard circuits will be- llu' microscopic masks used to 
imprint the circuits on (hips of siliurn. Since the masks are 
designed by eompiiter, (ie>ign eosis should plummet oner the 
computer pnrgramrners have liatl srrflicient (xperieiice widi 
this ty))e‘ of work. 

Although the new cimiils should be a boon to non¬ 
electronic cngincc'rs they arc going to spell li'oublc for 
ele’ctrxuiic engineers and I’lectronic companies, many of whose’ 
activities are now devote’d to the design and assembly of 
electronic circuits from jrails supplie’d by the component 
makers. Some of them may soon firrcl they are doing little 
more than eiieasing comple'x eitcuiis in black boxes and 
marketing the black bf>xe‘s functions the compont'iits make'is 
might leaoi to carry oiu witliont theii’ help. It is no surprise* 
that some eleclionie's companies have* already shown .1 
reluctance to move into MSIs and LSIs. Doing so nie*ans close 
collaboration with the component makers on circuit designs, 
e*qiuvalent in seaiie sectors of the* iuelustiv to ie*vealing trade 
secrets to slrangeis. So, ironicallv, mauv of the first users 


of these extremely sophisticaled circuits will be companies 
not in the electronics indastry at all. This will probably 
remain true so long as the complex circuits stay in their 
present price range. But as their ptices drop by an order of 
magnitude, electronics manufacturers of all kinds will find it 
difficult to refrain from using them. 

However, electronic equipment manufacturers will remain 
siisj^icious of the component makers and this very suspicion 
may prevent large American-owned semiconductor companies 
such as Fairchild Camera, Texas Instruments and Motorola 
from sweeping the market outside the United States, The 
American companies, having benefited from government- 
funded research and development programmes, currently lead 
the world in this technology but, naturally, they do not have 
close* relations with as many European electronics 
manufacturers as do the European semiconductor companies. 
Ples.sey, for in.slance, which is strong in this area, sees its 
yeiniconductor sales doubling to about £2 million this year 
and doubling again next year, fhe more complex circuits 
will have' much to do with this increase, as will Plcssey’.s 
emphasis on MOS (metal oxide silicon) technology, which 
offers import ant advantages in making some types of simple 
integrated circuits as well as MSIs and LSIs. However, 
backward European component manufacturers—and 
there’ aie many of them -are; going to find the next few 
years rough indeed. Eventually, they may catch up 
lecimically but one way or another the cost will be 
11 emeu dons. 

It is fair to ask if MSIs and LSIs wall be the ultimate in 
electrouic components. Clould a layman, by struggling to 
understand them, gain a reasonable knowledge of the 
industry for some years to come? The answTr, unfortunately, 
is no. MSIs and LSIs will .shortly reach the mass production 
Mage. That much is certain. They will be around for a few 
)'e*ais, possibly longer. But at some point the intense w'orld- 
wide ivseaivli effort being made into the properties of 
maleiials is likely to lesult in circuits more advanced than 
those’ known today. Two .such devices have already created 
a .'•'lir in the laboratories. The y are ovonic and magnetic 
l)ubble devices, aitliough physicists aie still arguing whethei 
practical applications will ever be* found for either. Ovonic 
de vices, made* from glass, posses.s interesting electronic 
properties but there are questions about their stability and 
their suitability for mas.s production. Magnetic bubbles, 
which exist in oUio-feiiile lUaUiiak have a likely future in 
specialised applications for computer memories. Their 
develo|)meiil will take another five* years or so, w'hen further 
laboratory wonders will probably be making them look 
slightly old-fashioned. A few years is a long time in the 
eie’clronics indiislrv. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


Percentage ehengt from : 


PreviouG Three Twelve 

month months ago months ago 


ENC^t^EERING 

N«w orders lower for both home and 
l^ort mark^ in December. Lime change 
1(1. level of deliveries Growth in 1969 
;mmJy on the export side 

EARNINGS 

Iridox of average earnings rose 1.8 per 
cent in Defe^hbef. 9 par cent on the 
previous t^lv|||j|ntf^hs. 

VAlue IjfFTHE PdiUND (1963- 20s) 
■ilttiiiliy'-IS* 3d. ' 
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' *$aMgonally adyuared. lndiGatQr$ of export end 
teteil trade and engineering order books refiect 
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uonstant price. Unemployment refers to number 
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wholly unemployed, excluding school-leavers. In 
Februery this was running at an annual rate ol 
2 2 per cent. tFnd of period. iProvisional. 
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I f you make things, or trade in them, you 
need to read these 31 words about 
Australia and the Pacific; 

Australia consists of relatively few people 
surrounded by enormous natural resources. 

(You know about the gold and the beef and 
the wool, but did you know that this year 
we’re exporting around S8oom. of minerals?) 

And while Australia bustles to exploit its 
resources, the Pacific Bonn is preparing an almost 
limitless market for Australian products. (Indonesia alone 
has 100 million people; as their standard of living rises 
their demand for goods will be electrifying.) 

So the Pacific is going to boom mightily. 

What will you do about it? You must choose between 
going into Australia and staying out. 


Neither is going to be easy. Stay out now, 
and you may find yourself excluded from 
the richest development market the 
world has ever known. 

Come in, and you’re going to need a lot 
of energy. (A market our size is not 
going to be exploited just by dropping a 
line to an agent.) 

That’s your Pacific predicament. 

Suggestion: Re-read those 31 words. 'Fhink about 
them, and about your company’s progress in the next 
twenty years. If that makes your decision any easier, we 
would very much like to help. For a start, would you 
accept an 80-page book called “Establishment of Industry 
in Australia”? Simply contact our Head Office—the 
address is below. 



Keeping up with AustraUa Is a full-tinie job Ours. 


A \ / 

W 




AJNZ.Baiik 


Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 

' Head Office: Conihill, London E.C.3 Tel; 01-283 1281 

witih E. S. & A. Bank, a member of Australia aud New Zealand Banking Group Limited 
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MOSCOW 

NARODNY 



Specialist Financial 
services for 
East-West trade 



The Moscow Narodny Bank has been 
operating in the City of London since 1919 
and has developed close associations with 
Banks in the U.S.S.R. and other Socialist 
countries. For many years it has specialised 
in the finance of East-West trade and is able 
to offer the benefit of its consider.able and 
unique experience in providing banking 
facilities adapted to the particular 
requirements of this trade, to exporters, 
importers, banks and other financial 
institutions. 

In addition to specialising in East-West trade 
the bank handles all normal types of 
international trade finance and is a leading 
operator in the Money and Exchange Markets. 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £322,000.000 

MOSCOW NARODNY BANK LIMITED, 

Head Office: 

24/32, King William Street, E.C.4. 

Telephone: 01-623 2066 
Telex: London 262601 (General) 

London 28631/2 (Foreign Exchange) 

Cables: "Narodny London" 

Beirut Offlc*: » ■ *<■ 

P.O. Box 5481, Beirut, Lebanon. b J A ■ 
Telephone: Beirut 251615 ^ Wm |il IR 

Telex: Beirut 720 % ITIIM 

Cables:"NarodnyBeirut" ^7 ■ ■ ■ a* 


Unique Floating Rig 
drills in deep water. 

Transworld Rig 61 was launched on 26th Jan. 1970, 
six months after its keel was laid in Sasebo Shipyard. 
400ft long, 58 ft wide and 23ft deep. Rig 61 will dis¬ 
place about 11,000 DWT. The legs are 160ft high, 
with a footing at each base, and the distance between 
leg centers is 270ft. On the job the main hull will 
be about 30ft above water level, providing a stable 
drilling platform whatever the wind and sea conditions. 

Casing will extend as far as 600 ft down to the 
seabed. Drilling and pipe work can be carried out to 
depths of 20,000 ft. Rig Ol’s unique design and its 
ship-shaped hull increase mobility and permit faster 
towing times...and cut the cost of moves. Designed 
by kerr-McGee Co. of Oklahoma City for Transworld 
Drilling Co. of U.S.A., this unique vessel will be ready 
for delivery this April. 


Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 

NMD OmCI; Tokyo. Jopon TbIoxi TK4245 "SSKDOCK'- Coble Address. SASEBODOCK TOKTO 
MMSO SNIDTASDl Nagotoh). Japan Telex: 7482-19 "SASEBODOCK SAS" Cable Address- 
SASEBODOCK SASEBO 

OViaSIAS omcisi LonSon OfftiBBi Bishopsgata House. 60 Bishbpsgofe. Lpndnn E C. 2. 
Englortd Telex: 25591 "SASEBODOCK IDN' UK Coble Add oss: SASCBODUCK LONOONEC2* I 

Now Yorli ONlea • Nong Kong Offfico ■ OSLO AOiNTi NIELS EBBESEN & CO. Karl | 
JohoBsat I3B, Olio I, Nprwcy Telex 4675 "E8BESHIP OSLO" NORWAY I 
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Britain 


Bank rate: 8 per cent 
anniversary 



With this Tliursday’s unchanged Bank 
rate, Britain passed into the second year 
of uninterruptecJ 8 per cent and one of 
the longest ijcriods of no-change for sf>rne 
time : there were only two occasions in 
the 1960s when Bank rate remained the 
same for over a year, the longer of these 
being the 4 f>er cent held between 
January 196*^, and February 27, 
1964. I'he City was not in any new fever 
of anticipation this week, although the 
Charterhouse Group was probably voicing 
the general hope when it said, in its 
latest economic review on Tuesday, that 
Bank rate would shortly be cut to 7 per 
cent, and then to per cent later this 
year. But Charterhouse added that the 
timing and extent of the cuts mu.st “ bear 
a relationship ” to the movement of 
interest rates in the United States. 

Across the Atlantic, the latest statistics 
show no departure from the policy the 
Federal Reserve system has been following 
since early this year, which has been to 
continue to hold down tlie money supply 
yet at the same time allow several 
important short-term market rates to case, 
particularly treasury bills. Admittedly the 
3-month rate on these bills rose slightly 
at last week’s auction, from 6.78 to 6.81 
per cent, but these levels compare with 
8.10 per cent at the turn of the year and 
are the lowest since last June. In 
consequence, the niai^in on cx>vered swaps 
of American treasury bills against British 
ones has shifted in London’s favour ; but 
that on covered swaps of three months’ 
Eurodollar deposits against British local 


authority loans is still in New York’s 
favour to the extent of AH per cent despite 
tlie fall in the fbrward cover on sterling 
to Ail per cent and the fact that the 
Eurodollar rates are now just over 9 per 
cent compared with last summer’s peaks of 
II plus per cent (see page 88). 

So London rates are not unduly high 
in a world context, although it is true that 
margins on uncovered swaps of very short 
term international money, seven days cn 
less, are just in London’s favour, although 
only just. The continued influx of funds 
into London owes itself mainly to the 
unwinding of leads and lags fo»llowing the 
restoration of confidence in sterling. (Just 
to show how well sterling is doing, the 
Ciovernment repaid $150 million to the 
International Monetary Fund this week 
ahead of schedule.) It could, of course, 
be easily reversed if interest rates in 
London became unattractive. In the 
meantime, the inflow must surely have 
already eased British monetary policy to 
some extent. 


Who moves first ? 


As soon as one begins talking about 
an Anglo-Saxon line on interest rates, 
if such a thing is possible, a discard pre¬ 
sents itself. One of the fears of the Nixon 
economic team is that American firms 
will spend too much this year on dieir 
investment, despite the under-utilisation 
of present capacity. While this must be 
less of a worry i>ow than it was a 


few month.s back, when it was still 
unclear that American growth had been 
clobbered, the Administration is looking 
for no more than an 8 jier cvnt rise, in 
money temis, in business .spending on new 
f)lant and equipment this year, whereas 
the latest official survey, taken last 
December, pointed to a 10 per cent 
gain, and a private Wall Street survey 
by Mr Pierre Kiiifret, released this weeJc, 
predicts a 12^ per cent increase. 

The British fear is just the opposite : 
it is that much-needed investment will not 
be made. And, unlike the .American 
experience, the forecast, released last week 
hy the Confederation of British Industry, 
is gloomier than the official survey of 
businessmen’s intentiorrs. The more 
optimistic view seemed to get some support 
from I'uesday’s engineering statistics 
which show that during the last quarter 
of 1969 export demand was barely rising 
but home orders had staged a strong 
pick-up. I’his switch to the home market 
ha.s been jjarticularly noticeable in the 
machine ttK>l industry. 

Even so, even if the official views arc 
right, the British authorities are anxious 
to stimulate business investment and, on 
this score alone, might feci dispo.sed to 
cut Bank rate, if that would l)e a spur. 
But would it 1* Overdraft charges are no 
longer tie<l automatically to Bank rale and 
the cost of money is not the decisive factor 
in present planning, except with .some 
sinali firms. Admittedly the recent cxxrn- 
pany news from the two giants, Imperial 
(jlieiiiical Industries and Unilcvei—which 
disappointed the London equity market 
and contributed to its new-found dreari¬ 
ness (page 88)—showed just how profits 
are being pinched. Obviously these were 
affected by the historically high cost of 
money but equally, if not more so, by the 
increased rates of cx)r7)oration uix and 
selective employment tax, and the failure 
of the Labour (Government’s incomes 
policy. 

It is the wages front lliat is causing 
the present business uncertainty in Britain, 
despite the very good showing of sterling 
in the foreign exclianges. One new 
statistic published this week shows that 
average earnings in Britain rose last year 
(from December, 1968, to Decemlier, 1969) 
by as much as 9 per cent. And It looks as 
if the same pace was being kept up in 
January. “ The possibility of a serious 
inflationary spiral,” is what economists at 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust see in 
Britain, writing this month from New 
York. Tbey a>ntinue : “ Propos^ legisla¬ 
tion establishing a new Commission for 
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Sketeton too big for Mintoeh's mipbomrd: Tri-Star taking shape 


Industry and Manpower provides for few, 
if any, sanctions against settleindtits above 
the iMiggested 2.5 per cent to 4.5 per cent 
per annum nonn, and the prospect of 
rcitraint via free collective bargaining 
seems remote. Barring a rapid advance in 
productivity, these developments may 
cause some slippage in Britain's currently 
strong competitive posfition.” 

So why rush a cut in Bank rate ahead of 
New York ? Political pressures could 
persuade Mr Roy Jenkins, for the real 
i 3 eneiiciaries from it would be tlie local 
authorities and the housing market, in 
which sphere the socialist image is looking 
pretty sick. But it would seem a mistake 
now to make a mere half-point cut, which, 
ahead of a move by the Federal Reserve, 
is perhaps all that could be afforded : the 
gilt-edged market has already discounted 
that, and maybe a shade more. "Riere 
may not, however, be much longer to 
wait : Wall Street seemed this week to 
be strapped in its seats in some confidence, 
although some wcll-respected voices con¬ 
tinued to be heard in doubt. 

Jet engines 

Now or never 


There is really only one thing that can 
\yt said about Rolls-Royce’s formal request 
to the (Jovernrnent for help to develop 
a big version of its new civil jet. Unless 
the Ministry of Technology backs the 
company up to the limit, 'and if 
necessary lieyond, we can forget all about 
ever selling another jet engine to another 
American manufacturer. Tliis is inconve¬ 
nient, and expensive, but there is no way 
out. 


The need to develop a new, bigger 
engine arises because the Lockheed com¬ 
pany needs it in the United States in order 
to offer the airlines a long-range version 
of its medium range Tri-Star jumbo. 
Rolls-Royce won the order to provide the 
original engines for the Tri-Star—-between 
them it will cost the Government and the 
company .something like £80 million to 
develop these engines—and here now is 
Lockheed asking for the same again. But 
since Lockheed and McDonnell Douglas 
went in competiltion into the medium 
range, ^oo-seat market, things have 
changed. Buyers arc beginning to ask for 
a back-up aircraft with North Atlantic 
range ; McDonnell Douglas, with its 
American-built General Electric eng'ines, 
is offering one. Lockheed cannot, until 
it has a Rolls-Royce undertaking that the 
necessary big engine will be there. 


Rolls-Royce cannot give the undertaking 
unless the Ministry of Technology is 
willing to come in again and help with 
the cost. 

If Rolls-Royce backs out, then the 
American manufacturers will triumph¬ 
antly 'Step into the breach. And as far 
as Britain's entry on an equal partner 
l)iaris into the American aircraft market 
goes, that will be that. 

In earlier years, the company lost the 
opportunity -to build the engines for 
Boeing’s jumbo 747 because, quite simply, 
airlines in the United States mistrusted 
the British Government's intentions. 
Aircraft were being arbitrarily ordered 
and as ari3itrari'ly cancelled in Britain ; 
there was massive doubt in the United 
States about the will of any British 
government to see any single project 
through to the finish. Had it not been for 


Railways: high speed electrification 


The new railway age came a step nearer 
this week with the decision to electrify 
the 250 miles of line from Crewe to 
Glasgow. This should raise the average 
speed on thi.s sector by 20 mph to nearly 
80 mph, cut journey times to Glasgow, 
from Britain’s main cities by up to a third, 
and increase the number of passenger 
journeys on the route from 5 million a 
year at present to 7.5 million or more. The 
£30 million investment will yield a return 
of at least 10 per cent on a discounted cash 
flow basis (this is the Government’s 
qualifying rate for nationalised industry 
investment). The same price would build 
a bare 28 miles of rural motorway or 
merely scratch the surface of the research 
and development needed for vertical take¬ 
off aircraft. 

Yet the rate of return has been calcu¬ 
lated without including any allowance for 
social benefit, as opposed to the revenue 
collected from pasi^gers. This is strange 
in View of the fact'^at^virtually no motor¬ 
way building woulcF^ave taken place in 
Scotland had the Government not put a 
big premium on regional development. 
Aviation people are now putting a value 
of a minute on the saving of busuiess- 
mcn^s time. 


Domestic airlines are suffering heavily 
from electrification. At present no domes¬ 
tic routes make profits, except London to 
Aberdeen ; Britain’s busiest route, London 
to Glasgow is very marginal. The Lon¬ 
don to Manchester air route suffered 
badly from the Eu.sion electrification. 
British European Airways thinks it is now 
pulling back a little with the introduction 
of jets from London to Manchester. 

British Rail’s passenger traffic to Glas¬ 
gow from cast and west Lancashire should 
double after electrification, which will 
raise traffic from the west Midlands by 
70 per cent. These arc fairly poor rail 
services at present. I’he increase from 
London to Glasgow is conservatively esti¬ 
mated at a third, much depending on com¬ 
petition with air. Judging by the Euston- 
Manchcstcr-Livcrpool electrification expe¬ 
rience, where traffic has now almost 
doubled, 40 per cent of the improvement 
will be taken from neither road nor air 
but will be entirely new traffic generated 
by a better service. 

Compared with the rest of the world, 
Britain has only 15 per cent of its rail 
mileage electrified against Switzerland 99 
per cent, Sweden 60, Holland and Norway 
51, Italy 49 and so on. 
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this, Roiis-Royce mig'ht have won the 
juTC^bo engine order, for the British 
company had much in its favour, 
including an engine that was more 
powerful than the Pratt and Whitney 
engine eventually chosen (the smaller 
power of w'hich is the cause of many of 
the 747’s current troubles). 

Lockheed needed rnuen reassuring 
before it was willing to risk the Tri-Star 
wi»t)h Rolls-Royce engines. It needs a good 
deal of reassuring now that the British 
Government is not on the verge of 
dhicken'ing out on it jusit because the pace 
is getting hot. Mintech’s misgivings are 
understandable, there is no evidence yet 
that airlines are going to buy the longer 
range Lockheed jet, or if they do, tliat 
they will buy it in useful numliers. But 
it is now or never. 

PIB 


White-collar parity? 


The report on bank overtime from the 
National Board for Prices and Incomes, 
due out on Friday afternoon, has been 
awaited with exceptionally keen interest, 
because the settlement, involving i33,f>oo 
bank clerks, could develop into something 
of a test case. Formally, the reference 
made by the Department of Rinployment 
and Productivity last November, is just of 
an award by an arl)itration tribunal 
which granted overtime payment to Lon¬ 
don clearing banks’ staff for work carried 
out beyond a seven-hour day, backdated 
to last July. But, so the theory goes, if 
the bank clerks get their 35-hour week, 
the way will be clear for other white- 
collar workers to put in claims for similar 
hours. And as most of their workloads 
could not conceivably be telescoped into 
35 hours, these -('laims would simply 
amount to wage demands in another guise. 

Any decision precipitating a further 
avalanche of pay claims at this moment 
would obviously be most unwelcome. On 
the other hand there is little chance that 
a thumbs down from the PIB will stop 
the award going through. Bank branches 
have l^en keeping detailed records of 
overtime worked since Iasi July, and arc 
expected to pay out retrospectively as 
soon as the PIB has had its say. The 
worst thing that could happen to them 
if the award were disallowed is another 
reference at a later date, probably to the 
PIB’s successor, the new Commission for 
Industry and Manpower. 

The PIB realises full well that neither 
a straight yes nor a straight no would 
make a satisfactory answer. Its most dip¬ 
lomatic—and most likely—course is to 
allow the award, but make it clear that 
the banks are a rather special case. The 
crucial question is whether or not a 
35-hour working week for banks is, or 
will lie in the foreseeable future, suffi¬ 
ciently long for the work in hand to get 
done. At the moment the amount of over- 
Hime being done at the banks suggests 
not. But if within« say, a year or iB 
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months' time new computers and otlier 
rationalisation methods cut the w'orkload 
sufficiently to make a 35-hour week the 
rule rather than the exception, it may be 
worth giving the banks the benefits of the 
doubt and letting them get on with it, 
rather than create a lot of ill feeling by 
a pointless refusal now. This still leaves 
the way open for other industries to 
demand parity with the bank clerks, but 
they would have to show some progress 
on productivity gains. 

By accommodating tJie bank clerks, the 
PIB would also avoid an awkward basic 
decis-ion on arbitration awards. A number 
of these have shown a blatant disregard 
for the (Joverninent’s incomes policy. But 
again tliis prc-clertion period is hardly the 
time for a .showdown, nor would the bank 
overtime reference have been a suitable 
vehicle for a thorough investigation into 
arbitration awards. Any other i-ea.sons 
apart, there simply would not have been 
time : the bank overtime report bad to 
be completed within three months. 

Chemicals 

Bigger market 
needed 


It would be easy to pretend that all was 
going well with the chemical industry, 
with new investment running at £300 
million a year. The industry has tradition¬ 
ally grown at twice thfe rate of Britain's 
economy. It now accounts for 10 per cent 
of all manufacturing output, has increased 
its efficiency by 90 .per cent over the pa.st 
ten years and cams a healthy trade 
suiplu-s of £240 million. But the indus¬ 
try’s little neddy^ in a wdl-worked 
report out this, week, warns that these 
are the vfTOM iCJ^^ to . apply. Judged 
pi? in iiiAenia^blial scaite Britain’^ chginical 
tndusti*y !« failihg to k^p abreast of its 
European ccxnpetitors* Britain may still 
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be the world’s third Jaigest exporter of 
chemir.ds but is losing its market share 
and will continue to do so until, say.s the 
repoit, we join the common market. 

At tlic iiKnuent the home market by 
itself is loo small and is growing tcy.» 
slowly to support increased cheiiiica'l pro¬ 
duction of moie than 6.6 per cent a year, 
which leaves the Briti.sh industr\^ lagging 
wav Ijehind (ieriuany's annual increase of 
11 f)er cent, or Italy's 13 per cent. Britain 
as an isolated market cannot use the huge 
outputs of chemical plants huHt for 
maximum efficiency, and international 
investment tends to be attracted to main¬ 
land Kun>pe where, since Kfta’s chemical 
tariffs against the EEC are insignificantly 
low, every national market is accessible. 

I'he neddy report does, however, set 
out a number of suggestions by which 
international investment could be lured 
to Britain. First there must be a siiake- 
out in the process plant industry whicli at 
the moment is notoriouslv inefficient atul 
ndilled witli labour disputes. 'I’his means 
that it can take two years, or more, to 
build in Britain a plant that could be 
finished within 18 inonth.< in Europe. Fbe 
Ir.'uliiig chemical companies have now 
taken I lie matter in their own hands and 
are co-ordinating their developments to 
avoid tlie periodic scramble for plant that 
has made the indu.stry .so cfiaotic in the 
past (although Mr David Barran of Shell 
tills week went out of liis way to deny that 
(iovernmenl pre.ssure luis been exerted, 
through this little neddy, on the industry’s 
capital spending plans). 

A gieater hindrance to chemical invest¬ 
ment is the high cost of electricity. 'I'he 
chenncal companies consume a fifth of all 
the electricity used hy industry yet do 
not get cut rates. 'The neddy report calls 
for price reductions of up to 25 per cent 
to bring costs more, into line with Europe. 
'I'he.sr cuts .should be granted, it rlaim.s, as 
they were foi aluminium smelters because 
they would .save imports. I'here is, 
howevei, nothing to .stop the industry 
building its <jwn generating plants and 
several companies do. 

'I'he rapid acceleration of chemical 
imi)oils at 11 per cent a year is one of 
the main w'orries facing the indu.stry—and 
the (Jf)verninent, whose piojected chemical 
balance of trade suipius of £330 million 
Ijy 1972 has now been revised downwards, 
in the report, by £70 million. The most 
profitable c<mtribution to thU surplus 
comes from plumnaceuticals which, 
significantly, require least plant and 
capital investment. By contrast, organic 
chemicals, the maiiL building blocks of 
the industry, run an adverse balance of 
£21 million. The danger of this is 
that, hy the time Britain does join 
the common market, certain .sections 
of the chemical industry may have 
beconne significantly weaker than tlieir 
European rivals and that British plants 
may l>e far less efficient and competitive, 
rhe neddy report has renioveiJ much of 
the gloss fn>m the chemical industry, long 
Britain’s star performer, and it ought not 
to be quietly forgotten. 
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Sweets 

Sticky business 

The sweets business is not peanuts—con¬ 
fectionery' sales last year, at retail prices, 
were worth atx)ut £400 million. But the 
traditional purveyors of all things sticky 
and .sweet, the corner sweet-shops, are no 
longer happy with their .slice. 'I'liis week 
the Retail Confectioners’ Association— 
which represents ;-jo,ooo sweet .shops, 
rather more than half the total—asked 
the manufacturers for bigger profit 
margins. • 

Since the .sweet manufacturers .sf)cctac- 
ularly fought, and lost, their case again.st 
the alK)lition of resale price maintenance 
in 1967, retailers can in theory charge 
what they like for their products ; but 
in practice manufacturers still reconiinend 
retail prices which are u.sually printed on 
the package, and it is patently difficult 
to sell the goods at anything higher. So 
what the confectioners are asking for is 
in effect higher recommended prices, 01 
downward adiu.stnient of weight if this 
in easier. 

They claim they need the liigher 
margins to cope with rapidly rising costs 
.mch as rent, rate.s, wages, fuel and light¬ 
ing, and SET'. Margins have hardly 
changed at all since 1966, when they were 
upped by half of one per cent to lielp 
with the cost of SET'. And confectioner^ 
are now saying they can no longer man¬ 
age on the 22 per cent (under optimum 
conditions) on chocolate and 28 per cent 
on other sweets. In evidence they point 
to their dimini.shing number. Ten years 
ago there were over 70,000 .sweetsho})s : 
they are now estimated to have dropped 
well below 60,000. The demise of ifjm 
was certainly a contributory factor. Price 
cutting competition from supermarkets, 
after a few months’ intensive battle, did 
settle down to a modest level, but it 
helped to accentuate an alreaily growing 
trend away from corner shop buys to bulk 
shopping, even for sweets. Although there 
were no sudden mass casualtic.s among 
sweet .shops, quite a few have wilted awav 
under the strain. 

The trouble with selling .sweets is the 
virtual ab.sence of any growth potential. 
Admittedly, British sweet ctmsuinption is 
the highest in the world—^around 7^ oz 
per head a week—^but it has hovered 
around this level for a number of years 
now, declining slightly if anything. And 
the British public take.*; some coaxing to 
keep eating as much as this : chocolate 
confectionery, at well over £10 million, 
has the largest advertising budget for any 
single product category advertised on tele¬ 
vision and in the press. 

Prices apparently make little difference 
to sweet buying habit.s. Consumption has 
held up at much the same level through 
a series of price rises. Since the introduc¬ 
tion of purchase tax on sweets at 13 
*^per cent in 1962 there have been three 
les on that count alone ; the 1968 
ludget brought the tax up to 22 per 


cent. This comes on top of price rises from 
the manufacturers to make up for higher 
co.sts, particularly of raw materials ; the 
last round of increases was put into effect 
at the beginning of the year to make 
upjor soaring cocoa prices last autumn. 

Having inipo.sed on the consumers’ 
patience so recently, the manufacturers 
arc unlikely to l)e very enthusiastic about 
raising prices yet again to give the retailers 
bigger margins. Confectioners’, tobaccon¬ 
ists’ and newsagents’ share of sweets sales 
has already dropped to under half, with 
grocery outlets, mainly supermarkets, com¬ 
ing up fast. The retail confectioners are 
not pressing for. an immediate answer 
from the manufacturers. But even if there 
are some opportunities for pushing up 
margins in preparation for decimal 
currency in a year’s lime, a number of 
the smaller and less efificient confectioners 
will not .survive for long. 

Fleet Street 

Look out, 

Hugh's back 

Big business boardrooms have swallowed 
up more good newspapermen than the 
national press can afford to lo-se. But for 
Mr Hugh Cudlipp there is now the chance 
to get back to the job he certainly knows 
bc.st. The Reed Paper Group was given 
the Government's blessing on Tuesday for 
it.s £113 million takeover of the Inter¬ 
national PubH.«fhing Corporation, of which 
Ml Cudlipp wa.s a rather unsuccessful 
chairman. No one thought fit to put in 
another bid for the IPC, complete with 
its dowry of ilic Daily Mirror, Sunday 
Mirror, and the People. So Mr Don Ryder 
of Reed has got the chance to prove he 
can run the empire and Mr Cudlipp 
can turn his attention to getting a fresh 
.shine back on the Mirror, which has been 
dulled lately by its bouncy competitor, 
the Sun. 

With a general election looming ahead, 
with just the sort of broadbrush cam¬ 
paigning that the Cudlipp family has 
prosper^ on, perhaps the nipple count 
of the Mirror will now go down. As for 
Mr Rupert Murdoch, whose Sun is hap¬ 
pily breaking even at a circulation said 
to be around the 1.3 million mark, there 
i's another challenge facing him. With 
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the Reed-IPC meiger approved it seems 
that Fleet Street's last takeover prospect 
has been snatched up. For the rest, the 
dynasties of Aitkens, Berrys, Thomsons, 
Rothermeres, and w 4 iat-have-you have 
apparently got their inheritances tucked 
well away. Yet the re-emeigence of the 
campaigning Mr Cudlipp, with his old 
flair, could still bring more excitement 
to Fleet Street in 1970 than certain 
dynasts want. For news is something that 
the average newspaper board member 
still visibily prefers to happen outside hi.^ 
own particular barnyard. 

Insurance 


Another tariff goes 


On Thursday one section of the British 
insurance world moved into the twentieth 
century—or halfway. The Fire Offices 
Coinm^htee, formed in 1B6B to regulate 
the fire insurance market, al>andoned the 
tariff (i.e. agreed list of premium rates and 
policy conditions) for hou.sehold insurance. 
Thi.s decision follows the ending of the 
motor insurance tariff at the end of 1968. 
As a result, collective rate fixing will now 
apply in only one major area of insurance 
—commercial and industrial fire risks. 
And even here the non-tariff offices like 
the Eagle Star and General Accident, not 
to mention Lloyd’s underwriters, fix 
rates and policy conditions independently 
of the tariff. Nevertheless, it is in precisely 
this area that the tariff’s negative influence 
is most damaging. Because of the need 
to get a consensus among the members 
(who include nearly all the big office.s 
and dozens of smaller ones), action i.s 
slow, late, and sometimes wrong. The 
prize example of this is the delay before 
companies realised that the adtual risk of 
fire in industrial buildings had changed 
in the mid-1950s as new methods of con¬ 
struction begar) to bp used Yet if vyas not 
until 1964 that the tariff offices got around 
to raising premium rates. And because 
they collectively dominate the market, it 
was hard for non-tariff insurers to act 
independently. What is more, in practice 
the big companies flout the tariff when¬ 
ever it suits them, and will do so increas¬ 
ingly in future as they try to get more 
business diredl from industrial firms, with¬ 
out going through brokers. 

For householders the ending of the 
tariff will mean little by way of prermium 
reductions. Insurers are not burning to 
attract extra household business by cutting 
rates. Those former tariff companies that 
cut rates for the “ good ” driver w»hen the 
motor tariflf ended, have gained little 
extra business, but seen their motor under¬ 
writing profits evaporate. With household 
insurance the linsurers are after someth'ing 
else. Increasingly personal insurances are 
being packaged up together. You get so 
much cover for injury, for medical expen¬ 
ses, for theft of luggage and so on. This 
meets the needs of, say, 80 per cent of all 
people. The other 20 per cent who want 
something different pay extra. 
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is CnSdit Suisse (Bahamas) 

Umited 

Co. Deutsche Bank 

ersen AkUcDveMlltclieft 

Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 


Frankfurter Rank 


Merck, Finck & Co. 
Morgan Grenfell ft Co. 
Sal. Oppetiheim jr. ft Cie. 
N.M.RothscliihlftSoiis 


B. Metzler seel. Sohn ft Co. 


Model, Roland ft Co., Inc. 


ntagu & Co. 


Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 


Niedersachsische Landesbank -Girozentrale- 


Pierson, HeMring ft Pierson 
Scandinavian Bank 


Privatbanken i Kiabenhavn 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. 

litmifiMt 


Rogalandsbanken A/S 

Singer ft Friedlander 
Umimd 


Skandinaviska Banken Societd GenMe Sodete (ienerale d^ Banque S.A. Strauss, Turnbull ft fxi. Svenska Handelsbankeii 
Swiss Bonk Corgo^ion (Overseas) C. G. Trinkaus Vereinsbank in Hamburg 

M. M. Warbuif-Brinckmann, Whtz ft; Co. 


February 26. 1970 
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COKTHMENIAL BANK 


W« •nter a naw daeada that offara Amahoa a graat opportunity—that of stimulating 
sound economic growth while responding sensitively to the social and environmental 
needs of the nation and the world. Much of this opportunity rests with private busi¬ 
ness. and thus with the commercial banking system that provides it with credit. 
Continental Bank, as one of the world's leading financial Institutions, enters the 
decade of the 1970s with enthusiasm and confidence. 


Chairman of iha Board of Olfoetora 






CONSOUIMffED SWEMENT OF CONDITION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

ROGER E. ANDERSON 
£M9CUti¥» VlC0 FWMfMt 
CROWOUS BAKER 

formatiy Vig 9 Chairntn of fha Soarcf, Soars, AooOuc* and Co 

ROBERT C BECHERER 

DiroctofMndConauUMt, FMC Corporation 

PHILIP D. BLOCK. JR 

Chatrman. inland Stool Company 

RALPH M BUZARD 

Formorly Esocufrvo Vice Proaidont. Intomatlonal Hat¥ 0 $tor Company 
QEORQE R. CAIN 

Chairman of tho Board, Abbott Laborator/oa 
JAMES W. COOK 

Formorly Chairman of tho Board, Ifbnola Boll Tolophona Con^any 
GORDON R. COREY 

Chairman of tho Financo Committoo. Commonwoatth Bdlaon Con^ny 

STEWART S. CORT 

Proaidont, B^hlohom Stool Corporation 

LESTER CROWN 

Exoeutivo Vice Proaidont, Honry Crown S Company 

TILDEN CUMMINGS 

Presicfenf 

CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. 

Chairman ol ifie Finance Commirfee, Allatato Inauraneo Company 
DONALD M GRAHAM 
Chairman of tho Board of Oiroctora 
WILLIAM A. HEWITT 

Chairman and Chlol Exocutivo Officer, Deere S Company 
PORTER M. JARVIS 

Formally Chairman of tho Board, Swift B Company 
WILLIAM B JOHNSON 

Chairman. Proaidont and Chiot Exoeutmo Officer, tllinoia Control Induatrloa, Inc. 
GEORGE E KECK 
Proaidont, UAL. Inc. 

ROBERT L MILLIGAN 

Chairman. Union 76 Dixiaion, Union Oil Companir of Cahtornia 
GRAHAM J MORGAN 

Proaidont and Chiot Exocutivo Offleor, Unitod Statoa Qypaum Company 
JOHN H. PERKINS 
Bxoedfiao Vico Proaidont 
WILLIAM J. QUINN 

Proaidont and Chairman ol tho Exoeutixo Committoo. 

Ctneago, Burlington 6 Oufnor Bailmad Company 

ROBERT W RENEKER 

Prasicfenf and Chief Bxocutlxo Officer. Swift A Company 

clarence h. shaver 

Formorly Chairman of tho Board. Unitod Statoa Qypaum Company 
JOSEPH S. WRIGHT 

Chairman of tho Board and Chiot Exocutho Officer. Zonith Radio Corporation 

EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 

DONALD M. GRAHAM 
Chiirman of the Board ol Oiroctora 
TILDEN CUMMINGS 
Proaidont 

ROGER jE. ANDERSON 
^ ExoeytimVIco Proaidont 

4 JOHM H. mKINS 
^ Eaadllf^ Vice Proaidont 

V 


RCSOURCeS 

Gath and Due from Banka. 

Securities: 

U. S. Treasury Securities . 

Obligations of States and Political Subdivisions. 

Other Seeuritlee. 

Trading Account Securitiaa. 

Total Securitiaa. 

Faderal Reaarva Funds Sold and Securitiaa 

Purchaaad undar Agreemenia to Rasall. 

Loans and Discounts. 

Bank Premltas, Furniture and Fixturee •. 

Cuetomers' Liability on Acceptances. 

Other Aaaeta. 

Total Resources. 

UABIUTIES 

Oaposita: 

Head Office—Demand. 

-Savings.. 

-Other Time. 

Ovarseaa Branches and Bubsidiariea. 

Total Depositi . 

Federal Reserve Funds Purchaaad and Seouritiea 

Sold undar Agraamanta to Repurchase. 

Other Liabilities for Borrowed Money. 

Acceptances Outstanding. 

Other Liabilities. 

Total Liabllitlea . 

Reaervas on Loans: 

Reserve for Possible Loan Lostee. 

Other Loan Retervee. 

Total Reserves on Loans. 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Common Stock—110.00 Par Value. 

less laaa 

Authorized .10.004,316 17.424.000 

Outetendmg .10,004410 10421,020 

Surplus. 

Undivided Profits. 

Seeuritlee Reserve . 

Total C^BpItal AeeeuRiB... 

Total LlablHtiee, Reeervee. 
and Capital Aeeounta..^. 


SI. 


SI, 


$1,294.209,000 $1.150.733.000 


$ 423.376,000 

$ 550.074,000 

703,528,000 

741.326.000 

01,702,000 

126.127.000 

125,318,000 

102,643.000 

il.373.984.000 

$1,526,370,000 

$ 10,781,000 

$ 0,100,000 

4,322,048.000 

4.145.192,000 

26.806.000 

24.831,000 

136,595,000 

149.212.000 

467,080,000 

606429.000 

$7,830,623,000 

$7,514,067,000 

$2,885,629,000 

$2,889,348,000 

763.943,000 

606,482,000 

633.539,000 

1,030,614,000 

2.123.747.000 

1.575,059.000 

$6,306,656,000 

$6,301,503,000 

152.594,000 

193.255,000 

200,522,000 

121,275,000 

136.656.000 

151,842.000 

110.413.000 

127,746.000 

$6,997,043,000 

$6,805,021,000 

$ 121.557.000 

$ 121,407,000 

2.231,000 

2,072,000 

$ 123,788.000 

$ 123.638.000 

$ 166.643.000 

$ 168,260,000 

275.906,000 

256,406,000 

47,200.000 

63,000.000 

17.947.000 

14,030,000 

$ 500,782.000 

$ 494.807JKI0 

$7,630,623,000 

$7,514,067,000 


Raiourcat carried at I8t2j0$m an Daes'^ibar 31,1969 are pledged to socurt public and 
trust dapoaito and for elhar pynaaaa as lequlrad or pannitiad by law. On Daoambar 31.19BB 
the cerrMpondlng amount was fBQt,4B3,110B. 


Conilnontal Illinois Ntttonai Bank and Tnist Gaeipany 0 # CMflego. OdbsMMry of OonW Corporation. 231 OouBi LsOsiHe OL CMongo. Illinois 90690. Continsmsl Bank imsmatlonal. Now York. 
OWleot Areantina • Bahamas • Balgluin ■ Brasil • Franoa • Oiwal Britain • Indonssla • Italy • Japan • Lebanon • Meite • Morocco ■ Ncihoricndc • Republic of the PMMppIncc 

Spein • OwRsertand • Venezuela • west Germany • M ember F.iu.C. 

Incofperstod witk linufed babihlr m U.S A 
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BUSINESS 


International 


Adding up the 
Australian bonanza 

Canberra 


I'he real story to come out t)f Australia 
this week was not about oil reserves, 
important as these are, but about what 
its mineral boom will really mean 'in terms 
of exports by tlic mid 1970.S. There was a 
temporary mid*week flurry on the London 
market in the Jihares of Broken Hill 
Proprietary, when it was thought that the 
mining and finance group’s interim report 
had implied some massive new increase in 
oil and gas reserves. In fact, the company 
was quick to point out, the report under¬ 
lined that there had been no really 
significant increase in Australia’s available 
oil reserves over the past six months. Wliat 
should help to confinn speculators’ faith 
in the Australian bonanza are the new 
projections for mineral and metal exfwrts 
spelt out this week by Mr Swartz, the 
minister for national development. 

Between now and 1976-77 the.se exports 
are expected to Wsc from around A$750 
million to some A$2,ooo million. This is 
a tremendous jump in the estimates made 
(inly in April last year. And it covers 
only existing contracts. As the minister 
pointed out there'are a number of large 
new mineral projects in the feasibility 
stage, which will obviously involve a 
further jump in export contracts. Given 
the present .sbakeout in mining stocks in 
Australia the new estimates can only be 
described as timely. 

The leaders in the minerals exports 


WHAT IT IMPORTS 

Petrol and petroleum products. 1968-69 in mn gallons 



The forecasts (A$000«000) 



Actual 

1968/69 

76/77 

Aluminium 

93 

368 

Copper 

50 

156 

Iron 

193 

568 

Lead 

86 

152 

Mineral sands 

40 

65 

Gold 

23 

8 

Silver 

20 

12 

Tin 

10 

13 

Tungsten 

6 

10 

Zinc 

50 

77 

Manganese 

12 

24 

Salt 

Other rocks and 

1 

14 

ores 

31 

150 

Coal 

117 

300 

Crude oil and 
natural gas products 

27 

42 


Total 759 1959 

boom during the 1970s will be iron ore, 
aluminium and coal, with copper, lead 
and zinc continuing as substantial earners. 
Since the last departmental projection in 
April, 1969, the export prospects for iron 
ore in 1970-71 have jumped from $264 
million to $341 million. Aluminium has 
gone up from $154 million to $175 miWion 
and coal will provide $196 million. By 
1976, as the table Shows, many of these 
figures should have doubled or more. 
On the imports-.saving side it is true 
that the growing production of Au.stralian 
crude oil will have a big impact. Import 
savings will be $50 million 'in the current 
financial year and run at $175 million for 
the years between 1971-72 and 1975-76. 
After that the savings will decrease, Mr 
Swartz warned. With a 75 per cent 
increase in the Australian consumption of 
petroleum products forecast over the next 
decade he emphasised that the search for 
ail must remain high on the list of 
priorities in the minerals held. 

What the BHP report stated was that 
production from its offshore Halibut oil 
held would begin shortly and reach the 
rate of 80,000 barrels a day by mid- 
March. The comlbined jiroduction of the 
Halibut, Kinghsh and Barracouta helds is 
expected to reach between 280,0^ and 
300,000 barrels a day by mid-1971 
(around half Aui^lia’s current require¬ 
ments). Constructioh of efude stabilisa¬ 
tion plant is well advan^d,,. and on the 
natural gas side reserves are well in excess 
of the requirements for the state of 


Victoria (the state adjoining die big 
Snapper held in Bass Mrail). So far so 
good. But plenty more is needed. 


Gushers for 
Borneo, too ? 

Singapore 

Australia’s Asian neighbour^ are also 
anxiously hoping that the discovery of oil 
in their back yards will make the world 
of difference to their economics. Soipe 
work has been done in the gulf of Tliai- 
land, although major exploration is being 
held up wliile the international ('onipaii- 
ies wait for new legislation governing off¬ 
shore sites. To the .south, however, the 
Indonesian government is showing both 
that it means busine.ss and tiiat it wants 
to find oil badly, to help turn round its still 
shaky economic outlook. Next week 
British Petroleum is expected to sign u 
(’(Mitract for a 24,000 square ki'J(Miietre 
exploration concession. Altogether there 
are now 30 oil companies or consortia 
in on the act. 

BP, whicli already has cont'cssions for 
40,000 .square kilometres in the gulf (if 
'Thailand, has taken an off-shore tract 
in East Kalimantan, in Borneo. Although 
BP’s block touches land at one point, 
ino.st of the offshore concession lies beyond 
one held by Jafjan’j, Japex. The Japex 
concession runs closer inshore. Japex has 
not yet hit oil despite drilling three wells 
in its Kalimantan concession. Under 
terms of the contract negotiated with 
Indonesia’s state-owned oil company, 
Pertamina, BP will pay $750,000 immed¬ 
iately on signing, as a fee for geolog¬ 
ical and otlier (iata provided by Perta- 
mina. It plans to invest $9 million for 
drilling and development of the con¬ 
cession over the first eight years if the 
initial geological and seismic surveys are 
promising. 

The company’s contract is a production- 
.sharing agreement similar to those made 
lietween other foreign oil companies and 
Pertamina in the past three years. E.ssen- 
tially, Pertamina retains title to the r.on- 
cession, but BP is allowed to take up to 
40 per cent of its expenses in crude oil 
payment. Once these expenses have been 
paid Pertamina will take 65 per cent of 
the crude 6il production and BP will 
receive 35 per cent. When production 
goes beyond 75,000 barrels per day, the 
s^h will be 67.5 per cent for Pertamina. 
The crude oil will be valued at realised 
prices, and not on the posted price prin¬ 
ciple Which h^s caused such problems 
in the Middle East. 




7n 

German press 

Even more of 
a monopoly 

I hr Spiingcr proI»leiii will have a solution 
nt altliouG;ft not one that everyone 

will like. 'I'hc prohleni is that <>ver jo per 
< rrit ftf the total cirrulation <»f daily papers 
in (iennany is concentrated in the hands 
t>f cMir man, Herr Axel Springer. I'his 
(nti( crilrati(iri has attiacted particularly 
stfoni; protest hecause the Springer press, 
iiotalilv /)j( tft/f and Hila-Zi itutii;, 
li.is made a fxiirtt attacking the SPI> 
and the SFM)/FI)P goyetnment. The latter 
in their turn have accused the Springer 
press of manifuilating new> and views. 

Hut tlie proposed solution may not go 
far towards solving this fK)IiticriI equation. 
What ix happening is that Springer is 
getting a partner. Hut the partner is 
Hertelsmann, the biggest entertainment 
and l>ook puhlishing group in (Germany, 
solely owaied hy Herr Keinhard Mohii. 
Herielsmann's turnover is higger than 
Springer's, and it has a 25 per cent stake 
in (hiiner arrd Jahi*, publislrers of such 
magazines as Sti rff and Jasmin. "I'hus the 
(lerinan crrniniunications industry will Ire 
in the hands of an even bigger monopoly. 
'The case against this view is that Herr 
l.iidwlg Poullain, the banker who has 
initi.rted the financial arrangements, says 
he wants the editorial side to be niorc 
indefrendcnl of the publisher. He alsrr 
wants to create a special fund of shares 
w'hich will Ire sold to the public, s(r 
widening the ownership. 

L'nder the new arrangements Hertel>- 
inaini is to get a third <rf the D.Miioo 
milii(rn Springer capital. I he partnership 
will come into Ireing in 1972, after Herr 
Sfriingei ha^ reached the age erf fio. Hut 
JWitelsmann mu.vt pay up right away and 
the trajisactirrn is being financed fry a 
(onMriliuin of banks Jed by Hen Poullain's 
Westdeiitsche Landesl>ank. 

riie deal, in fact, is a.s interesting for 
Herr IVrullain's role a.s for Herr Springer .s. 
Hen Poiillain is a rising force on the 
Ccrinan scene, having rirade a meteoric 
as(ent form auditor to being mooted as 
a pos.sible president of the Jiundesbank. 
He and Herr Mr>hn are .said to want a 
second third of the Springer equity, leav¬ 
ing Herr Springer as the junior partner. 


French investment 

Half-open door 


It not likely that French national pride 
will suffer unduly as a result of M. Pompi¬ 
dou's latest gloss on foreign investment 
in France. At a cabinet meeting recently 
the door squeaked open an inch or so 
wjtl:^, .udie decision that the government 
now actively invite foreign com- 
; paiiliefit to set up manufacturing facilities 
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in France. Takeovers are a different story*. 
As 'the French president explained, in his 
Washington press conference, internal 
French mergers are to be preferred over 
acquisitions by foreigners. The point has 
l>een underscored in recent months by 
rejection of the Westinghouse proposal for 
Jeumont-Schneider and ITTs bid to 
acquire Pampes Guimard. The French are 
somewhat more kindly disposed to 
minority participations. Aides of M. Pom¬ 
pidou say the decision has already been 
taken to permit Caltex to acquire 20 per 
cent of the shares of Antar, the refining 
and marketing company that has been 
on the auction block. Control of Antar, 
which has 10 per cent of the refining 
capacity in France, shifts over to Elf, 
the big state-owned company now diversi¬ 
fying from its Algerian base. The Caltex 
links, which Elf itself has had for a 
number of years now, would of course do 
it no harm if it decides ever to move into 
the American market. 

It is possible that the French have taken 
to heart lessons learned by the refusal to 
allow Ctcneral Motors to build a major- 
plant in the Strai^lwurg area. GM took 
its capital to Antwerp, and it is now the 
Belgians who are reaping the export 
rewards. The French treatment of General 
Motors in those earlier, more nationalistic 
days contrasts with the outright wooing 
of Ford today to get Detroit’s number 
two company to invest in the Ardennes 
or the Marseille.s area. Despite the 
red carpet treatment, Ford, with eyes 
turned up to the gathering clouds of an 
automobile recession in both America 
and Eurojje, has taken lime to make up 
its mind. Q^ick to point out that no 
nation exi.sts that does not control the 
flow of investment from overseas, French 
officials are being quite open now, that 
is for. French officials. 'Fhe door is being 
firmly siiut, they say, only when key 
industries are involved. Time is an 
element in the French protectionism. For 
the time ))eing, it is argued, French 
industry is under-capitalised and under¬ 
valued in the market place. 

Furthermore, foreign companies are 
able: to buy cheaper francs because of 
last August’s devaluation. All of this 
makes French industry particularly vul¬ 
nerable to foreign takeover bids. It is 
clear, however, that *501116 foreign bids 
are more equal than otliers^ What may be 
unacceptable if it comes from an 
American company may be quite accept¬ 
able if it conies from an EEC company. 
After all, say French officials, who belongs 
to a club if diere arc not certain privileges 
attached ? In trying to get a preferential 
investment philosophy accepted in 
Brussels, the French have found that 
others, particularly the Germans, see 
things in somewhat different Hght. The 
(Armans are now all for liberalism. 

Naturally enough, foreign investment in 
France has gravitated towards the expand¬ 
ing industries, such as petroleum, with a 
38 per cent foreign stale and chemicals, 
where 27 per cent is m foreign hands. 
Compared with other Eurbpean counties 
there seems to be more room in France for 


foreigners to expand. Only 15 per cent 
of French, industry is onder foreign con¬ 
trol, against;2^ to 30 cent in Britain, 
west Germany ahd fte Benelux Countries. 
About half the foreign ownership in 
France is American. In defining inve.st- 
ment objectives, the French are trying to 
get their own industrialists into a more 
active involvement abroad, not only 
through the export miracle that M. CJis- 
card d’Estaing, the finance minister, 
wants to engineer but also through more 
ownership of foreign assets. It remains to 
be seen just how far the French will 
go in sloughing off their traditional 
industrial isolationism. One of the great 
difficulties, of course, is in finding French¬ 
men who are willing to live aliroad. 


Supertankers 

Pop goes the profit 


Giant tankers are running into other 
troubles besides explo.sions. Profits are 
too often being completely wiped out 
by insurance, at present four times what 
was estimated when some of these ships 
were ordered. Recently premiums have 
been raised another 50 per cent, broadly 
from 2^ to 3J per cent of the capital 
cost of a tanker. Thi.s means annual 
in.surance bills of up to $1 million on each 
ship, though it is often difficult even for 
the owner to di.scover what he is paying 
on a particular ve.ssel. 

What is not realised is how crucial 
insurance is to the Whole economics of 
large tankers : as a proportion of total 
operating costs it ranges from 30 per 
cent upwards, with over 50 per cent quite 
common. This is for an independent 
owner chartering to an oil company. 
Operating costs in this context exclude 
fuel (which could he as much as (insurance) 
since that is paid by the oil company 
chartering the ship. 

Oil companies who got in quick to fix 
charters at what are now ridiculously 
low rates ought to be preening themselves 
as much as the independent owners who 
took the.se charters will be licking their 
wounds. A survey to be published shortly 
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by Gibson Fergusson Wild sliows that over 
17 per cent of sudh vessels in seivice or 
on order, amounting to 22 ships, are 
chartered to British Petroleum. The next 
most important charterers are Gulf, Shell, 
Mobil, and Tokyo Tankers. In contrast, 
21 out of tile 24 ve.ssels in the projected 
Esso fleet will ‘be ownetl by Esso, while 
Shell, with the biggest investment of all 
in giant tankers, will own twice as many 
alhips as it charters. Another big owner 
among the oil companies will Socal, 
with 14 ships. Independent owners who 
have already fixed a large nuhiber 
of charters are (in order) Onassis, 
Ludwig, Bergesen, Goulandris, NYK, 
Island Navigation, Ttalnavi and World- 
Wide Shipping. 

I'hose independent owners who have 
been late to arrange charters may not 
have things their way either. Another 
shadow over the giant tanker market is 
the number of vessels on order but still 
not chartered. I'hey are equivalent to 29 
million tons, or more than half the total 
in .service or on order for all independents. 
I'he owners with the most vessels not 
chartered are (in order) A.ssociated Bulk 
Carriers, World-Wide Shipping, Berge.sen, 
Ck)ulandris, Miller, Niarchos, Onassis, 
Reksten, and Maritime Overseas. 


BUSINRBS : INTERNATIONAL 

As for the building of new .ships, costs 
may have soared by the time they are 
delivered in late 1973, the earliest likely 
date. Builders are Utlking of going back to 
price escalation clauses, a blank cheque 
system very unpopular with shipowners 
in the past. In Japan slupbuilding labour 
costs rose a faster-than-predicted 15 per 
cent in 1969. European yards envisaged 
wages rising by 5-7 per cent a year in the 
near future, and .steel costs by 7-8 per 
cent. Despite the narrowing dispaniy, 
Japanese yards are still able to indicate 
a price of around $22 nuillion for a 
250,000 ton tanker to il)e delivered late 
1973 or early 1974, against $22^ inillion 
to $24 million for European yards. 

Already 58 tankers of over 150,000 
tons are in service at rates that now 
nearly all look grossly uneconomic. 
Another 70 vessels have had charters fixed 
though they have not yet 'l)een built: 
again many at uneconomic rates. To 
measure the impact of the new insurance 
charges we consulted Lambert Brothers. 
I’hey have recently done a study of 
500,000 ton tankers using the old 
insurance rates. We asked them to run 
ihoir figures through a computer using the 
newest rates. 'Lhe conclusion was that a 
10 per cent increase over the previously 
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estimated time charter rate (from $1.14 to 
$1.25 per deadweight ton month) would 
Ije necessary to maintain a target 10 per 
cent rate of return. This meant increasing 
the cost per ton of cargo shifted from the 
Persian Gulf to western Europe from 
$3.05 to $3.29. Actually even on this 
l)asis the 500,000 tonners for which there 
are still no orders look attractive. The 
latest market estimates for existing ton¬ 
nages are a lime charter rate of $1.75, 
giving a cost per ton .shifted of $4.3. 

Meanwhile, a lot of heart searching as 
going on alxiut what went wrong with 
gaint tankers. Much hlanie is being passed 
to the London in.surance market for rely¬ 
ing too much on hunch and gossip and 
not enough on scientific apprai.sal. 
Insurers should have foreseen, for instance, 
that if a ship was tex) big to get into 
all but a handful of the world's ports 
it would cost a lot to tow it if it bmke 
down. But shipbuilders and shipowners 
have clearly conducted inadequate 
research too. Althougii 37 per cent of 
research and development in Britain is 
.spent by the aircraft industry only i per 
cent is spent by shipbuilders. In Japan 
there is grave concern over the mysterious 
lo.ss at sea of two large bulk carriers, one 
built by I HI and the other by Mit.subishi. 


Cooling the subsidy war in 
shipbuilding 


World shipyards arc bursting with orders 
and unable to quote for delivery much 
before 1974. Consequently there is increas¬ 
ing discontent among governments that 
demand for ships is artificially inflated by 
a subsidy war. Last year agreement was 
reached 'in the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Dcvelopmcrit to limit 
credit to 6 per cent (still well below the 
market rate). Now di.scussiori5 an* uJidcr 
way at OECD^ for further reductions in 
subsidy. The British Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology for one would be delighted to .see 
steps towards multilateral disarmament. 
At present the British taxpayer and public 
generally arc bolstering an industry employ¬ 
ing only 5o,o«H) people often to the benefit 
of shipowners registereil in countries which 
levy no tax. 

Disarmament is frustrated by the enorm¬ 
ous complexity of subsidy arrangements. 
Japan, for example, has no subsidies as 
such and on paper relatively few forms 
of protection, but this leaves out any 
unseen influences that may be exerted by 
MTTI and other govefnment organisations. 
I'hc plain fact is that too per cent of 
ships for Japanese shipowners are built in 
Japane.se yards. 

The main fonns of protection arc as 
follows (these arc over and above the 
protection of shfpowners discussed \nThe 
Economist of October ii, 1969) : 

Credit. All leading shipbuilding nations 
have special export credit arrangements 
except the Scandinavians who do provide 
collateral but insist that the yards actually 
raise the money on the market. Swedish 
yards say they have to borrow at 7 per 
cent to 12 per cent while others get a 
subsidised rate of 6 per cent. Each i per 
cent cut in the interest rate is equivalent 
to a 2 per cent' to. 3 per cent subsidy on 


the cost of a ship on a di.scounlcd cash 
flow basis, the actual amount depending 
on assumptions about inflation. 1'his is 
based on (he eight-year repayment and 
8 per cent loan allowed under OECD. 
Orders for the home fleet arc not affected 
by OECD rules Here rates of interest are 
per cent upwards. 'I'hc Japanese 
recently raised iheir rate from 4 per cent 
to around 5J per cent but if moratoria, 
etc, are taken into account the real rate 
is only 44 per cent to 5 per cent on a def 
basis. The Germans have a very flexible 
system with a choice of either cheap 
credit or selective grants to the amount of 
the interest subsidy. 

Frontier control. Few countries still 
have tariffs, Japan and Spain being 
cxcc|>tion.s, but mo.st use import duties, 
import licences and exchange control to 
have the same effect. Licences are parti¬ 
cularly difficult to detect. Britain exempts 
goods for use in shipyards from import 
duty and rebates indirect taxe.s; Norway 
gives a rebate covering 6 per cent of the 
cost of a ship; Spain 12 per cent; and 
so on. 

Subsidies (identifiable as such). All the 
EEC countries except Germany pay pro¬ 
duction subsidies: France lo per cent, 
Italy i2i per cent, Belgium 6 per cent. 
The countries concerned .say they are for 
reorganisation of the industry. Spain pays 
a 9 per cent premium ; its competitors say 
this is a subsidy but Sipain denies this. 

Reorganisation auistance. France ha.s 
made great use of this as an excuse to 
subsidise shipbuilding; the supix>rt given 
by the German Lender would be a study 
in it.self. Britain’s aid to Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders is another case in point. The 
great question is, how long is reorganisa¬ 
tion ? After a point temporary assistance 


becomes permaneiu. 

Regional a.sststancc. A similar pretext. 
It is convenient that European shipbuild¬ 
ing industries are often sited in areas jnsii- 
fying regional aid. 

Vertical integration. I'he integration of 
shipbuilding and steel production groups 
could be used as a means of hidden sub¬ 
sidy, although in Germany and Japan, 
where integration is common, there is no 
reason to suppose the firms concerned do 
not art coriirnercially. 

Defence. 7 'hc United States is f>romi- 
iicnt in this. Coustwi.se shipping has to be 
curried in American-built bottoms, the 
definition of coastwise including places 
like Puerto Rico and Alaska (the latter 
being important bccau.se the point of view 
of the oil Hiseoveries). 


THE WAGES OF PROTECTION 
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(Society Norve^enne de 1’Azote) 
OSLO, NORWAY 


(Fertilisers, MagUiesium, Plastics, Chemicals and Laminates) 


The- 64th Annual General Meeting of NORSK 
HYDRO a.s was held in December, 1969, and the 
following is an extract of the report and accounts for 
the financial year July i, 196B, to June 30, 1969, 
presented by the Board of Din*ctors. 

Survey of Activities 

The Nitrogen Division increased its production of 
commercial nitrogen used in finished products from last 
year’s figures by 55,000 tons to 520,000. 80% of Norsk 
Hydros nitrogen is exported, mainly 10 Denmark and 
Sweden. After the completion of the modernisation of 
two of its three Complex fertiliser production units in 
the summer 1970, the Company will have at its disposal 
a very lai^c and competitive annual capacity exceeding 
1,000,000 tons of Complex fertilisers. The volume of 
urea produced was about the same as last year. 

Production of magnesium and magnesium alloys 
increased in 1968-69 and now totals 36,000 tons a year, 
and new technical improvements arc expected to further 
increase production this year. During the year under 
review, an agreement was entered into with Salzdetfurth 
A.G. to build a magnesium plant Jn West Germany. 

Unexpected operational difficulties were experienced 
with the new chlorine and vinyl chloride production 
plant and the limited supply of intermediate product 
EDC (ethylene dichloride)—resulting from difficulties at 
the petrochemical plant in Ireland, greatly influenced 
the financial result of the Plastics Division. 

The LVE Division. A new division incorporating the 
Notodden Division and Rjukanmaskincr A/S was 
established during the year under review. LVE refers 
to the pixxlucts manufactured: laminates, workshop 
pxxKlucts and pacicaging materials. 

Energy Division. Deteriorating conditions throughout 
the whole of the South of Norway, as a result of the dry 
summer and autumn, suggests poor power supply pros¬ 
pects for the currdit year. The planning and prepara¬ 
tions for the building of the new Vemork power station 
are npw completed. The concession to build the station 
was ghuited in June, 1969, and work commenced in the 
summer. The final report on the feasibility of building 
anatomic eneigy plant was submitted in the autumn, 
iwg, by Norsk Hydro, the Norwegian Water Resources 
aa^iectricity Bo^ and the Institute of Atomic Energy. 





Design and construction of new plants for ammonia, 
chlorine and PVC at Eidanger Salpeterfabriker were 
conipleted during the year under review. Key equipment 
for a Complex fertiliser plant in the U.S. has been 
designed and manufactured by Norsk Hydro. Through 
the medium of Hydrotank, the Company has become 
joint owner of three new vessels which will be handed 
over during 1970. Each vessel is capable of carrying 
about 1,000 tons. 

The Group’s share of the total turnover of the other 
companies in which it holds interests amounts to almost 
N.Kr. 6oom. 

Profits and Dividends 

Profits before taxes and extraordinary depreciation, 
but after deduction of debt charges, were N.Kr. 33.2m. 
compared with N.Kr. 37.9m. the preceding year. The 
ordinary depreciation accounted for N.Kr. 127m., an 
increase of N.Kr. 30m. on last year’s figures. For the 
first time, sales exceeded the i ,000 million mark, 
accounting for N.Kr. 1,049m., an increase of N.Kr. 70m. 

In view of the present taxation rules, this year’s profit 
would again allow only a minor dividend to be paid, 
and since it is still desirable for the Company to plough 
back as much as possible of the profit in order to meet 
future demands on its resources, the Board has decided 
that no dividend should be paid. However, it was 
decided that free shares should be distributed to share¬ 
holders at the rate of one new share for twenty shares 
already held. 

The Current Financial Year 

As usual, a large part of the Company’s production of 
fertilisers has already been sold or disposed of by options. 
Further progress is expected in the Magnesium Division, 
and although difficulties are being experienced in the 
Plastics and Enei^y Divisions, it should be possible to 
count on a better financial result for the Company 
compared with last year. 

Board of Directors 

Rolf 0 stbyc, Chairman: Jacques Allicr, Vice-chair¬ 
man: Erik Anker, Johan B. Holte, Ingvald UIvcseth, 
Jean Rcyrc, Arnaud de Vogii^. 
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EEC 


Moving on money 

Bnisset$ 

The common market finance niinisters 
shuffled a little towards monetary and 
economic union for the Six this week in 
one of their quarterly chats, held this time 
in Paris. At their next official meeting, 
Iftiey will agree to set up an ad hoc com- 
ndlttee to study how full economic and 
monetary union can be reached by the 
end of the decade. The committee will 
have three months to prepare its report, 
and the ministers have said that they 
will react before the summer. Compared 
with their agricultural colleagues this is 
breakneck speed, and it underlines very 
firmly that the ministers are taking the 
whole thing seriously. 

It is in this working out of details that 
the fine words which were heard at Paris, 
where M Giscard d’Estaing, the French 
finance minister, said that there was 
total agreement on the basic objectives. 
Will be tested. Ihree plans were put for¬ 
ward for the first time at Paris, from the 
Belgian, Luxemburg and German 
governments, and the French already 
have a plan of their own on the table. 
Two sides are linking up in the community 
on the tactics to be adopted. There are 
those Who, like the French, want to push 
ahead with monetary union without hav¬ 
ing to worry too much about co-ordinat¬ 
ing economic policies. They want the 
advantages for their economy without the 
nasty federal overtones. On the other side 
are the Germans and their allies who see 
monetary co-operation as just a part, and 
not the most importan't part, of much 
broader moves to co-ordinate the econo¬ 
mies of the member states. They still be¬ 
lieve that it was French irresponsibility in 
letting their economy get out of hand 
that caused the currency crisis of last 
year. And they are far from keen to 
commit themselves to support arrange¬ 
ments for other currencies, without 
getting guarantees that there will be 
“ responsible ” economic management in 
the other countries of the Six. 

The Germans won the first round of 
the battle. The Council of Ministers has 
already accepted rhat quantitative econo¬ 
mic targets should be prepared by the 
commission for adoption by the ministers 
in the autumn. Having swallowed this 
pill, it is hard to see that die French will 
risk losing what could be vital support for 
their still fragile currency. 

Italian industry 

Opening to the left 

Turin 

The ginger group of Italian industiy has 
finally produced its ginger. The Pirelli 
oommissbn, named after its chairman, 
6 ignoir iMpoldo Pirelli of the tyre com¬ 
pany, and qontaimi^ among its members 
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Another Pirelli monument ? 


Signor Giovanni Agnelli of Fiat and 
Signor Roberto Olivetti, was set up last 
year to study ways in which Confindustria, 
the Italian employers* confederation, 
could be reoiganised. Inevitably this 
meant looking at its role in the broadest 
political .sense, given the continuing lack 
of firm government from Rome. Its report, 
published this week, while drawing 
predictable criticism from the Communist 
left, has also enraged the far right. And 
since the chances are that the main 
content will be adopted in March, when 
the current president of Confindustria, 
the octogenarian Signor Costa, steps down, 
the politicians are right to be concerned. 
For what the new guard advocates i.s a 
partnership between both sides of industry 
on such wide ranging issues as welfare, 
education, housing, public transport, and 
the development of the south. Politics in 
Italy, the report .seems to be saying, is 
too serious to be left to the politicians. 

In style the report is reminiscent of a 
papal encyclical, spelling out the aims, 
philosophy, and strategy that Italian 
industry should follow in the 1970s. The 
presupposition —n whiff of Enoch Powell 
—IS that industrialists have the rare efi^ect, 
left to themselves, of putting society's 
resources to die most efficient use. But to 
continue to periomi this invaluable .social 
service they must stop being solely con¬ 
cerned with the profits of their companies 
and pay more attention to the needs of 
society as a whole. In particular the 
Pirelli commission wants to see a more 
stable relationship between employers and 
trade unions (well it might,,after the bitter 
disputes of the last few months). By 
advocating greater joint participation in 
social questions, the commission obviously 
hopes to see politics removed from the 
central issue of wage claims. On this 
point, it hopes, browly forlornly, that 
trade unions will adopt the attitudes of 
their American counterparts and attempt 
to work with, rather than against, 
capitalism. 

But even if the unions will not play 
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the game, in other w^yi ^ihe •commission's 
repcm marks an important advance in 
the thinking of private industry. Thus 
Htate-controlled indtistries like IRl and 
BNI, once a favourite taiget of Con** 
findustria's propaganda, are now hailedl 
as playing a useful role an the ItaUan 
econemy. This is just as well, since 
practical co-operation between the two 
sides IS inevitably growing. Only this 
week, for instance, it was announced that 
IRI wa.s preparing to divest part of {ts 
control over the Piombino steelworics In 
favour of^ Fiat. There are many hints of a 
more active role for private industry in, 
not only the south, but scientific research 
and technical education. And the report 
attempts, by giving firm pledges of loyalty 
to democracy and a pluralistic society, to 
dispel any lingering doubts about right 
wing revanchism. 

In administrative terms the new 
C4onfindustria will be managed less like 
an autocracy and more like a, modem 
corporation, with departments and 
committees. It is hoped that both regions 
and small fimis will be more adequately 
lepresented. This is a critical point. Italian 
industry is still largely composed of small 
finus and it is difficult to see them gener¬ 
ating much enthusiasm for the broader 
social role that comes naturally to the 
paternalistic Fiats and Pirellis. It lo(^ 
though, in order to counteract this, the 
large companies will have to play a mubh 
more active role within Confindustria it¬ 
self, tather than remaining aloof as they 
have done in the pa.Ht. 

Mirages _ 

Plenty for everyone 


An American congressman says a little 
bird (authoritative sources, was how he 
described it) told him that France was 
about to start shipping those 50 moth'* 
balled Mirage jets to Israel after all. True 
or not, France has plenty of Mira^s for 
everyone else. On the political levd, sales 
recently made to Libya (110 Mirages) 
and Spain (30 Mirages) and now being 
sought m Greece (another 30, probably to 
be swopped for that Greek tobacco that 
even the British refuse to smoke) accord 
with France’s avowed policy of increasing 
influence in the Mediterranean. On the 
more practical level, the French aircraft 
industry is getting desperate for work. 

Civil sales are more or less at a stand¬ 
still ; the Caravelle is an obsolete aircraft, 
the air bus exists on paper only and the 
Concorde is not at a stage where airlines 
need to do more than merely reserve 
delivery positions. Dassault’s xo-seat Fal¬ 
con jet, marketed in the United States 
by Pan American, is the only civil product 
actively in the running. Nearly 60 per 
cent of the $^|oo millfon export ordets 
the industry took last year were for knxli** 
tary equipment, around a sixth of the 
tot^ of all sales consisted of helicopters, 
and Mirages made Jarga part of the 
rest. Without thejettltaffVte Dassault 
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company; the French industry would be 
in a l>ad way. 

Piissault, still privately owned, and the 
recent buyer of the Breguet company, is 
a relatively small business with fewer than 
9,000 men. 1 ’his is deliberate ; Dassault 
stays small, keeps down overheads, and 
sub-contracts most of its production to the 
nationalised factorie.s. I’he Mirage has 
Iwn its great triumph ; apart from the 
French air force, ten countries have 
either bought or licensed it and Greece 
might make it eleven. They include : 
Australia Pakistan 

Belgium PiTu 

Jratj South Africa 

Israel . Spain 

^ I-ibya Swit/cTlaml 

The original design dates from the mid- 
i9f)0,s, which makes it only a year or so 
less venerable than the American Phan* 
tom. But sttenu4)UN clforls a/e being made 
to ev/)lve a new geneiatinn of strike air¬ 
craft from it without losing tlie features 
that have made the Mirage without 
question the best military aircraft built 
in Europe .sinte Britain's immortal Can- 
l>erra hombei'. Oh, and they do say the 
French government will sell at bargain 
prices in order to keep volume production 
up. 

Tin 


Wearing it thin 


Despite the rising costs of mining, a tin 
surplus is likely to bring prices back to 
the range of £1,200 to £1,400 a long ton 
by tlie late I97^>s. 'Ibis is the con¬ 
clusion of a study completed for Rio 
'Finto-Zinc. 'I'he cause lies partly in tJic 
tendency to substitute other metals hir 
tin and partly in the fact that a peiiod 
of high prices has encouraged an expan¬ 
sion of production facilities. By the late 
1970s, however, free world consumption 
is .still expected to be around i(>o,ooo- 
165,000 tons. 

Tin lias lost ground especially in the 
tinplate industry' which accounts for 45 
per cent of total consumption. Here com¬ 
petition has come from aluminium and 
more recently the tin-free steels. A trend 
towards thinner coatings of tin has also 
followed the .switch from hot-dipped to 
the more economical electrolytic tinplate. 
'Fhis could even reduce consumption of 
tin for tinplate from the current level of 
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75,000 tons annually in tlie free world 
to as low as 65,000 tons, despite an all 
round increa.se in the metal package 
market. 

The pattern of consumption in the 
J’nited States is cited as a prime example 
of the trend : total tin consumption has 
scarcely changed since the war, and while 
the gross weight of tinplate produced 
ru.se from 5.7 million tons in i960 
U) 6.5 million t6ns in 1967, over 
the .same period die tin used in tinplate 
dropped by u per cent to 29,600 tons. 
CJonsurnption has shown a slow decline 
in Britain during the 1960.S, and Japan, 
the chief growth spot since the late 1950s, 
has taken over as the biggest exporter 
of tinplate. Total consumption of tin 
there has doubled over the past ten years. 
Jiowever with increasing income per head 
in the 1970s consumption is expected 
to follow the United States trend and 
flatten out. 

On the production .side the biggest 
increases in capacitv have come from 
gravel pump mining in Malaysia and 
"I'hailund. On top of this Indonesian 
production can be expected lo pick up 
in the late 1970s. There may also 
be a significant increa.se in Malaysian ofT- 
sliore mining. Those expanding output do 
not see sulxstitute materials capturing as 
large a share of the market as fore.seen in 
(he R'I'-Z study. Aluminium, they hope, 
will be Lin.suitable foi a lot of foodstuffs 
where sterilisation is required, 'Then, too, 
the tin-free steels cannot be soldered at 
high speed and require expensive modi¬ 
fications in canning et^uipinent. 

'File Japanese, the chief pioneers in tin- 
f’ree metals, and one of the first countries 
to go into commercial production, are still 
laying tinplate Iine> on a cf)nsidcral)le 
scale. 'This .suggests to some that tinplate 
will remain competitive. But with produc¬ 
tion concentrated in south east A.sia 
uninterrupted supplies cannot be guaran¬ 
teed and any flare-up involving the inove- 
iiicnt of armies would call for additional 
supplies of tinned food. 

Philippine peso 

Poor man's burden 


Singapore 

Only last week President Marcos, like Mr 
Harold Wilson, was pooh-poohing any 
suggestion that the Philippine peso would 
he devalued. But the more he protested 
the more likely it seemed and on Sunday 
he announced the inevitable—the official 
peg on the peso which had kept it fixed 
around 5.Bo to the dollac^ was removed 
to enable it to float towards its own level. 
It really means a savage slash of about 
46 per cent, since Manila values follow 
closely the Hongkong currency market 
where the dollar was fetching up- to 6.25 
at the end of last week. 

The flight of wealth from Manila to 
San Francisco, New York and Zurich 
increased steadily during President Mar¬ 
cos’s first term and continued even after 


the first controls began to be applied a 
year ago. Harsh restrictions on travel 
money were imposed recently, but even 
the most cursory investigation of the 
dollar hoards held abroad by members of 
the first hundred f’ilipino families would 
.show that the new Jaws will only liarass 
poor travellers—the jet .set will remain 
aloft. 

'This is the .scandal of the Philippines 
that has generated the first waves of 
Filipino nationalism, expressed by the 
student riots. Despite the government’.s 
formal gestures towards its Asian neigh¬ 
bours (Association of South East Asian 
Nations, and the like), the faces of the 
rich are still turned toward San Fran¬ 
cisco and not Singapore. The student.s’ 
attack on coloniali.sm and the Arnerican- 
i.sation of theii society is directed largely 
against their own elite. It is the economic 
colonialism from within plus the blatant 
disparities of wealth among Filipiiuis 
and the di.scriniinatory application of. 
restrictions and laws that appal them. 
Thus, while exchange controls and import 
barriers ban canned salmon, considered 
a delicacy in the Sari Sari stores that 
.serve the ordinary citizen, the super¬ 
markets in Eniiita and Makati -itill sell 
caviare and French champagne to the 
tofTs. I’liere was a fair ))it of stone- 
throwing in Manila again this week. 

But the situation is l)y no means hope¬ 
less. The devaluation will doubtless add 
more bite to the wide.spread talk that the 
Philippines are bankrupt or tobogganing 
tfiwaids it. Actually, things are much 
better than they .'iound. The present 
economic crisis involves less than $200 mil¬ 
lion now due in .some absurdly short 
term “ accommodations that the govern¬ 
ment bad arranged with American banks. 
The total foreign debt of the Philip{)ines‘ 
is around $900 million—-not much more 
than one year’s export income. 'J’hat 
could nf)t possibly be denounced as living 
irrecoverably l>e>ond one’s means. Other¬ 
wise many Asian countries would have 
been written off long ago. 

Marketing 
in Europe 

lssu« No. 88, Mirch 1070 foaturoo : 

* CHEMISTS' GOODS, SOAP AND 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 

IN GERMANY AND ITALY 

* CUTLERY AND METAL 
TABLEWARE 

IN THE NETHERLANDS 

* MEN'S TOILETRIES IN FRANCE 

* CONSUMER DURABLES IN SPAIN 

Vaar'a aubacriptlon C0O (OS016O) ; Single 
copies £9 (US$24) each. Details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTEUIQENGE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London 8W1 Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6890 

THE ECONOMIST INTaUQENCE UNIT 
(EUROPE) S.A. 

137 Avenue Louise Brussels 6 Tol. 38-29-30 






Love letters 


Love's shorthand has always found a graphic outlet. 

Amorous graffiti date back at least to Roman times. Palaeographers (men who study 
ancient writings) have unearthed inscriptions near the Porta Portuensis begging people not to 
scribble on home-owners' walls. But to little avail. Love conquers all, especially in 
graphic media. 

Understandably, the most natural way to express our thoughts is through visual 
communication. 

In modern times. Rank Xerox* has helped develop a further dimension in visual 
communication through xerography. This push-button process reproduces graphic data direct 
from an original onto ordinary paper. 

The past two years alone have seen xerographic methods blow up microfilm, shrink 
computer forms and make old drawings look new. 

Opportunities for more innovation lie ahead. Which is why Blank Xerox continues to 
explore the future of visual communication. 


kwnx MiMl Xwnx n|riitari4 tnfe4« nuuki of ftkak Xerox Limitad 
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McNamara's new 
tune 

New York 

Not niucii good news has come the way 
the proponents of international develop¬ 
ment since the Pearson commission pub¬ 
lished its report last autumn. Money has 
got even scarcer while apathy towards 
foreign aid has deepened in the United 
States. At least, however, a certain amount 
of intellectual activity has been going on, 
as the Columbia University conference 
on the Pearson report, held in Williams¬ 
burg and New York last week, demon¬ 
strated. It was at this conference that 
Mr Robert McNamara, the president of 
the World Bank, admonished the United 
States not to use its domestic social and 
environmental problems as an excuse for 
cutting off aid to the poor nations, and 
called it “ wholly unrealistic ” to suppose 
that the one could be dealt witli only at 
the expense of the other. 

No longer, it seems, is the World Bank 
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to be concerned with bread alone. Mr 
McNamara asked which made more sense 
for America: a total concentration on 
endless economic growth—“ in effect, a 
pursuit of consumer gadgetry with all its 
senseless by-products of waste and pollu- 
tM)n "—or devoting a reasonable share of 
those same resources to improving the 
quality of life “ both at home and 
abroad.” Mr David Kennedy, the Secre- 
tarv of the Treasury, chose the same day 
to tell another audience that An^rica's, 
“ competing priorities ” ruled our any 
more money for foreign aid just now. 
Pure coincidence, doubtless. 

Although the high priests of the institu¬ 
tions were all there, it was the academics 
who set the pace of this conference, and 
their intellectual differences were large. 
The Pearson report is under attack: 

“ failure ” Professor Harry Johnson called 
it, quickly, however, covering his flank 
by substituting the word “ failing.” Mr 
Pearson himself summed up the chief 
points of dissension. On the one hand, he 
explained, are the men who distrust 
government intervention in economic 
development, believing it is as likely to 
do harm as good : they want development 
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to be sustained by the interest of the 
commercial amimunity and therefore 
likelv to be, “ contihupus.’' What govern¬ 
ments have to do is to refrain from mak¬ 
ing things worse by discriminating. On 
the other hand are the radicals who see 
intergovernmental aid as the handmaiden 
of pita list exploitation, restoring the 
East India Company in modem dress* 
deepening social cleavages by enlarging 
the gap between the rich and the pfK)r 
classes^.. 

The Pearson proposals, far though 
they exceed pre.sent performance, were 
attacked for not going far enough. And 
a new dimension was added by sociolo¬ 
gists and ecologists, who argued that 
development programmes mounted on 
purely economic lines can feed the flames 
of urban disorder, ravage the land, dis¬ 
tort the water systems and tlo irreparable 
damage to plant and animal ecology. 
Mr McNamara played the new tune when 
he anm)un(Td an innovation in the com¬ 
position of the hank's country missions, 
which henceforth are to include .sjjecialists 
in the various social and environmental 
repercussions of what the economists and 
the engineers get up to. 


Not all glistens that is given 


Chairmen of important international com¬ 
mittees do not usually sound off jn public 
about their own members. An exception 
is Mr Edwin Martin, the Canadian who 
runs the aid donors’ club, the Dcvelopmeul 
Assistance Committee of the OECD. In 
his annual repoft, fast becoming the biblc 
of those interested in aid questions, Mr 
Martin dishes out some important home 
truths which one hopes will be listened to 
by those now discussing the objectives for 
the second development decade. DAC is 
the place where donors are gently badgered 
into improving their performance, parti¬ 
cularly on the terms of their aid, in the 
here and now. Grandiose criticisms of the 
Pearson report targets, which a.skcd for 
countries to give 1 per cent of their grip 
in total aid flows atul .7 per cent in oflicial 
assistance, can be left to the ideologues. 

Mr Martin’s main points are : 

I. The flow of genuine oflicial aid, as 
opposed to total oflicial flow'.s (which in¬ 
clude things like (he upkeep of embassies) 
went down in 1968, the la.st year for which 
there are full .statistics. As a proportion of 
gnp oflicial aid has now sunk from over 

HOW COUNTRIES RATE ON THE UNCTAD TARGET 

Official and private net flows related to GNP. 1968 

, ^ SWITZ- ^ fa 

1-Sr-ERLAND^^ ^ 


.64 percent in 1961 to .42 per cent in 1968. 
'Phe main culprits in 1968 were the thre«’ 
big donors, the United States, Prance and 
Britain. France is already well abiwe the 
targets and there is going to be a shaqi 
turn found in British jierforniarice. So the 
continuing villain of the piece is the 
United States, which now has slipped to 
ninth place in the jiroportion of its gnp 
devoted to aid. 

2. A substantial propo-rliori of the up¬ 
surge in net private flows, which are 
anyway highly volatile, came from a $491 
million increase in guaranteed e.xport 
credit.s. I'hcse are nice for exporters but a 
“ notorious cause of financial crises ” for 
importers, in Mr Martin’s words. The 
countries which got them, such as Brazil, 
Argeniina and Chile in Latin America, and 
South Kofea, India and Pakistan in Asia, 
have been 01 are in heavy d(‘bt trouble. 

3. There has been no major improve¬ 
ment in the co-ordination of donors’ 
j)rograniines, particularly in technical 
a.ssi.stance, whefe comjH'iing fairy angels 
are .stumbling over each other’s wands. 

4. “ Too much by far of technical ajwis- 
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tance is still engaged in transferring 
knowledge and skills that may or may not 
he currently pertinent in developed coun¬ 
tries but are clearly irrelevant to the 
problem.s, .situations and re.sources of deve¬ 
loping countries." 

5. Phere has been no noticeable progress 
in adapting terms of oflicial aid to the 
capacity of countries to pay. 'I'herc is a 
continuing illusion, borrowed from 
private hanking jiraelice, that terms should 
be dictated by the prohtability of particular 
projects rather than the capacity of coun¬ 
tries to repay in hard curnmey, 

(i. Phe geographical allocation of aid i.s 
still heavily dominated by political or short¬ 
term ecoiKunic inteiesis rather than by an 
ass(‘.ssmem of where it is most needed or 
will besi pioduce more development. “ The 
most con.spicuous case is the half a billion 
dollats, mostly searee grant money, which 
the Utiiicfl .Stales has been disbursing 
annually for several years in south cast 
.Asia." 

7 On (he trade front there remains a 
wide reluc tance to open up ni.irkets wider 
to ex port,V of agric iiltural and indiistrial 
products which developing rountfies can 
produce in large quantities and low prices. 

THE FLOW OF AID 

Total net receipts of devefopinB countries ^ > 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


The push from Philadelphia 


New York 


A itniall, obscure Philacielpiiia bank struck 
a highly res^nsive chord at the New York 
stock exchange at midweek with the 
announcement that it was lowering its 
prime lending rate I'he reduction to 8% 
from 8 i% had little meaning itself since 
-it was unlikely that the Linqoln National 
i)ank, with assets of only $45 mn, had 
many prime corporate borrowers entitled 
to the l>est industry-wide rate. But the 
move gave vent to the investnient com¬ 
munity's long suppressed desire for easier 
money and, its hope that the reduction 
would soon spread to the larger l>anks. 
Minutes after the mid-afternoon 
announcement, stock prices in the Dow 
Jones industrial' average spurted to sh<jw 
an increase of nearly 14 points on the clay 
in heavy trading. I'he average dosed at 
768.3, the best level since the niarket’s 
January se'll-off. 

Immediately before this rally the 
market for some days had been showing 
a somewhat better tone while trading in 
a narrow bear market range. Price trends 
appear to have already discounted pros¬ 
pects of further deterioration in cx)rporate 
earnings ovw the first six months of this 
year. In the meantime market psychology 
has seemed to reflect an undercurrent of 
guarded confidence that the P'ederal 
Reserve might stx)n allow some slight 
thawing in its credit deep freease^ lest it 
plunge the economy into a recession. 

This expectation of an official move 
towards easier money has been nurtured by 


improved conditions in the bond and 
money markets, where yields have 
declined fairly substantially over the past 
month (despite a tendency for some of 
them in the past few days to edge up 
a bit). The latest issue of 91-day 
treasury bills, for example, was auctioned 
at a 6.8% yield, up s^Iightly from 6.7% 
the week before, but still dovm sub¬ 
stantially from a recent 8.1% high. Also 
last week, a $150 mn -issue of Michigan 
Bell Telephone debentures was success¬ 
fully marketed on a lower than expected 
coupon of 8^%. Several weeks previously 
another Bell Systems unit, Pacific Tele¬ 
hone, paid 9.2% on a similar $150 inn 
orrowing. The availability of greater 
funds for investment in fixed-incorne 
securities reflects 'in part both weakened 
business and credit demands and partly 
the expectation of bond dealers and other 
professionals that money will indeed soon 
ease. The dealers therefore 'have been 
building inventories in hopes of realising 
gains from still liigher 'bond prices. The 
traditional effect of such a situation on 
stocks is that if the 'bond market’s 
strengthenfing were to bring a marked 
decline in lx)nd yields, this would result 
in large-scale switching of funds back into 
stocks. 

Still an open question is whether and 
to what extent the Fed will permit easier 
money, while inflation still persists at a 
continuing high rate. Nevertheless, more 
and more economists, in and out of 



government, seem to think the Fed will 
accept some degree of Inflation, peibaps 
4% to 5% (compared with last year’s 
6%), to avoid any sharp rise in unemploy¬ 
ment and downturn in the economy. Part 
of the -stock market’s quandary stems 
from its uncertainty over what actions to 
expect from newly appointed Federal 
Reserve Board dhairman, Mr Arthur 
Bums, who, while an implacable foe of 
inflation, concedes that monetary policy 
may have to be changed to head off a 
recession. On balance it is thought that in 
this congressional election year, the Fed 
will move cautiously towards some mone¬ 
tary ease. As if in anticipation of such a 
move, and reflecting, in addition, the 
decline in yields that has occurred in 
recent weeks in the money and bond 
markets, several interest-sensitive stocks, 
including savings and loans, banks and 
utilities, have been showing above-average 
sitrength. These so-called money stocks, 
not surprisingly, )x>unded dramaticailly in 
the prime rate rally, with some stocks 
tacking on price increases of 20% and 
better. 

The London market, which has 
followed Wall Street in adversity but not 
in prosperity, was unmoved by New York’s 
enthusiasm. The Financial Times index 
at noon on Thursday was 0.9 points down 
at 394.1. The market has been dis¬ 
appointed by recent company news, and 
Lord Stokes’s complaints about his 
workers and his confession of nil profits in 
the first four months of British I^yland's 
financial year were depressing. A Bank 
rale change is expected but not until near 
the budget, and then it would have to be 
a full point to have an effect on the 
market. Meanwhile the market continues 
to drift. 

Unilever 

Whit e bug's burden 

The stock market can be corny about 
the enzyme wash Unilever shares have 
taken since the company’s race to get back 
into the business last year. Certainly, the 
quarterly reports have been quite single- 
minded about the damage the enzymes 
have apparently done to profits. Over the 
fuH year, sales are 9% up at £2,513 mn. 
But combined pretax profits are £7.8 mn 
down at £162 mn, reflecting both the 
diftet costs of detergent promotion, animal 
feed losses, and the banning of cyclamates, 
and the indirect costs of carrying la^er 
st(x:ks and the fall in interest earnings 
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Hoova’ 
locdicstothe 
future widi 
confidmce 



Buoyant overseas sales but home market restrictions 


Mr. F. M. Mansager, Chairman, in his Annual 
Review said:— 

In 1969 credit and hire purchase restrictions 
and high taxation severely reduced the UK 
market for household appliances, especially 
washing machines. An increase in the Hoover 
market share and in exports as well as the success 
of the overseas companies helped maintain turn¬ 
over which amounted to a creditable jC59»oio, 496 
(1968—£58,693,632V Group profit totalled 
;£6,489,952 (1968—^/;8,166,269) as a result of the 
fall in UK turnover, a strike at Merthyr 'I'ydfil 
and increased costs of labour and raw materials. 

Horn* Marktf 

'Fhe main reduction appears to be in the replace¬ 
ment market where users are postponing for as 
long as possible the purchase of a new machine. 
'Fhe level of turnover achieved was made possible 
only by a flexible marketing policy backed by a 
wide range of excellent products. Features have 
been the success of the Junior de luxe upright 
cleaner, the Conquest cylinder cleaner, our two 
dishwashers, steam irons and the ‘Highlight’ gas 
fire. There has also been a steady growth in turn¬ 
over on housewares, notably hair dryers, electric 
heaters, kettles and electric razors. 

More new products will be launched in 1970. 

Export MorkoCt 

Exports valued at 13,686,000 in 1969 now 
account for some 40*;;, of our production. In 
money terms the increase was 12% over 1968 
which in turn was up on 1967. This con¬ 
tinuing advance demon.strates the success of our 
policy to design products to meet the require¬ 
ments of export markets and to establish a world¬ 
wide reputation for quality in the field of domestic 
appliances. There was continuing progr^ in 
our Australian company but the economic 





situation in South Africa made 1969 a diflicult 
trading year there. Exports to Western Europe 
were exceptionally good. Market apprai.sals and 
on-the-spot surveys indicate that during the next 
few years Eastern Europe may become a signi¬ 
ficant market for Hoover products. 


Facilities 

A million expansion programme was 

announced last year. 'Fhe investment will be 
spread over the next three years and will add 
nearly half a million square feet to our three 
factories. Over ninety per cent of this expansion 
will beat our Merthyr and (Jambuslang factories, 
which are both in development areas. 'Fhis in¬ 
crease of nearly 25 per cent in factory space will 
allow the addition of further new produas to the 
present range, provide for increased output of 
existing products and accelerate improved 
methods of manufacture by the instal^tion of 
new plant. 

Future ProtpectB 

'Fhe improvement in the balance of payments 
ptisition in the second half of 19^9' if sustained, 
should result in some relaxation this year of the 
current severe credit restrictions. It is to be 
hoped that the constant reminders we and our 
industr>' have presented to the Government of 
the vital effect which a healthy home market has 
on production costs, and consequently on 
exports, will soon gain recognition. 

I'he widening of our product range, the im¬ 
provements in market shares in the home market 
and our continued export progress, augur well 
for Hoover Limited when economic restrictions 
arc easier. 

The current year will again demand a flexible 
and aggressive marketing policy, further product 

innovation and continued pressure - 

on cost reduction programmes. 



Hoover MmkB fluf^c better for you 
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on the investment of cash. Tlie fourth 
cjuaiTer, which ^cneiated all ihc dis- 
appointinci\t, was an irn[)rovcincnt hotij 
in sales and profit, on the same period 
of die previous year. But the increases 
were not enough tf> lift the full year's 
tradin.v; profit to hiNt yeai's level, a^ the 
November (|uarlcilv had indicated they 
would, 'riiis time there are no statements 
about tile future. 

At this statue, with the comjianv .stafinji^ 
only in a ji^encral sense where the prob¬ 
lems are (deterr^ents, animal feeds, cycla- 
mntes, wat^e and transport costs), any 
further lireakdown of profits must be 
jfiie.sswork. Hut the lialining of cyclamales 
in America, Sweden and Britain must 
have cost the company at least £i nm 
for it to liavc been mentioned as a sig¬ 
nificant factor-. Animal feedstufl’s base liad 
a ghas'tlv year in Britain, though not 
jierliaps in Europe, and last year's jirofil 
«>f £() mil in this area must lie down hy 
at least a third, around -£2 mii. 'I'his 
accounts for mn of the £“>.;) nin 
shortfall in trading profit. Detergent U>sses 
in fact will have accounted for lalher 
more than the remaining £2.5 inn, but 
profit increases in the other divisions will 
have covered it at the margin. Even here, 
the experience of food manufacturers in 
Britain during the past year must indicate 
caution. Paper and clicmicals have simi¬ 
larly not been a vastly profitable sector. 
'The problem witli detei-gent.s JiowTver is 
that .sales in the last quarter were par-- 
ticularly disappointing, with Britain, and 
pos.sibly America (though this is specula¬ 
tion) die prtsbiem areas. Tire huge 
promotional expenditure which had been 
planned to phase out well before the \’ear- 
end was in fact extended, and carved a 
hole out of profits. Another indicator is 
the fall in interest receipts from £f>.8 mn 
to £;^.i mn. If the latter is grossed up at 
c)%, and the former at 7 i%j it appears 
that cash available far investment has 
been halved. In the last quarter alone, 
interest receipts at £700,000 compare with 
£1.9 mn in the previous year. Much of 
the difference will repre.sent the tieing up 
of cash in storks. 

Unilever therefore appears to have 
found itself in a fairly tight financial spest. 
With Limited now contrihuting :^5% to 
total ewnings the potential in a recovery 
of the B^i&h side is .substantial. But 


executives in the company ^re realistic- 
ahout the acceleration that had been 
iioped for last quarter The gains will 
come in the second half of the current 
year tlie first. With earnings per .share 
flit 4.25s, some rj% down on 1968, the 
s#hares fell ;;.s 9d to 5 js 98 giving a p/e 
of i2.(>. Fievisiug oui own view of last 
quarter only slightly, it still looks a rcasoii- 
ahle huv for the longer term. 

Shell 

Marginal rescue 

Shell Transport and 'I'rading (which gets 
4f>Vn of the Shell group profits—Ko\al 
Dutch Pctioleum gets the rest) has been 
heading diiwnwards in die stock market 
ever .since the nine month figures 
firnjiiptfd uncertainty about wliether the 
ri.se in net income forecast for die 
year could be achieved. The rate of profit 
gruvv'tli (quarter hy quarter had slipped 
from 14% to 10% to 8%, giving an 
<»\erall io.fi % growth for the nine 
nionth.s. Well, die market wa.s j-]ght. 
J-ouith quarter growth was 5%, putting 
the annual total up <>.;)% 

I he market had ovei-discounted the fall, 
however, and the share gained is qd to 
t>8s after llic results were «iimoum-cd. 

With tlie ini’Norable rise in costs and 
the (-onipetilive jiressurc on prices, jirohts 
growth of this order is (juite an ar hieve- 
ment. I'lie .American company, Shell Oil, 
had a poor \cai (7% down) in connnon 
w'lth several others : IVxaco wa.s dcAvn 
and Standard (.NJ) down So 

die growth has conic from el.sewhere, and 
Shell Oil's contribution to the group net 
income lias fallen from 25% to 22";.. 
X'olume growth ha.s come from Europe 
and Japan, hut these are the areas of 
keene.st prices, and nififi levels were not 
maintained. But at least cost increa.ses 
were restrained. Overall margins came 
out at lo'V, compared with (i.2^V. for 
i()h8 and 8.fi% for the year before that. 
Shell's hea\y imestment in it.s own giant 
tankers, ordered at a time when their 
ettsts were .some lo'.u lower, gives a com¬ 
petitive advantage. All together, it has 
25 of its own and chartered vessels over 
200,000 tons, which give savings of 



40% over the older Bo,000 ton vessels. 

Ohemicals, which hit the headlines in 
Britain, grew In 11.5*?;., and at £525 mn 
make up i of turnover. This makes 
Shell the largest chemical group among 
oil companies, and the tenth largest 
cfheinical company in the world. The £225 
mil capital expenditure in Britain, is not 
all for chemicals—only £150 mn is, 
spread over four year.s, w'hich is a drop in 
the ocean compared with the £600 run of 
capital S{)ent last year, a rate of spending 
which will continue for .several year.s. With 
internally generated ca.sh flow of around 
£800 mil, and several hundred million 
pounds worth of liquid as.sets, there i.s no 
problem paying for it. 

With little prospect of a glamorous 
BP-type oil discovery to work wonders 
for the sliare price, the host that can 
l>e hoped for is a .slow steady climb 
uj)wards. At fi8s, the p/e comes out at 10, 
compared witli HP's 17.9. 

Insurance companies 

Pruning pays 


I'hc full ycar'.s figures from the Com¬ 
mercial Union strengthen the contrast 
between it.s current performance and that 
of the other composite insurance market 
leader, the Royal. 'I'he market has found 
most of the Royal’s quartcrlv results 
disaf)[)f)inting as they have appeared 
(with the last one still to come). 'I'he 
CU however- has produced an inqiressive 
£4 nm impiovement in iqfiq pre-tax 
profits to £21.5 mn. Yet iho.se market 
optimists now talking as though the com- 
jjosiies are on the way to a sjiell of profit¬ 
able underwriting should look again. Even 
with tile CU, investment income lias 
provided £2.5 mn of the iinprtivement. 
The rest conies from cutting the under¬ 
writing loss from £'■^.5 mn to £4 Tim. 
In Britain the CU’s fire and accident 
premium income has craw'led up no more 
than £2 mn (to £62 mn). Yet the under¬ 
writing profit has shot up from £0.1 nm 
to £2.6 mn. Overseas however (excluding 
America) premium income leapt from 
£92.:^ mn to £101.7 the result 

was that the underwriting profit plum¬ 
meted from £;^.4 mn to £0.7 mn. A 
small reduction in the large American 
loss (in contrast to the Royal’s experience 
in the first tliree quarters), and the 
reappearance of a small marine profit 
accounts for the rc.st of the improvement. 

Clearly iqtifi and 1989 have been two 
years in which the profit-minded 
management has been turning out much 
of the expensive dead wood from the 
original jxirlfolios of the old CU and the 
Northern and Employers group, taken 
over in early 1968. No other composite 
company .seems to have been quite a.s 
rigorous a pruner a.s the CU, although 
the CU has not been afraid to offfend 
some old friends in the proces.s. The 
fruits of this approach arc now appearing 
—at lea.st in Britain and in America. 
Elsewhere it still has more pruning to do. 
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Cunard and P&O 

Warning all 
shipping 

Shipping companies are coining increas¬ 
ingly to realise that containers may dram 
piofits, at least in the short term. This 
was underlined 'by Sir Donald Anderson’s 
remarks when he introduced the Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
annual report this week ; and the thought 
mars the excellent results from Cunard 
Steam-Ship» boosted by the money¬ 
spinning QE2, 

There arc two reasons why P&O’s 
immediate profit picture will suffer from 
containers (akhougb the company still 
firmly believes ‘in their long-term future). 
One is that changing a route to containers 
means bearing introductory costs for a 
year or two in the place of a previously 
profitable conventional service. P&O had 
been assuming that five of its existing 
routes would come on stream in this 
way over ten years, but containerisation 
is now proceeding so fast that this will 
be achieved in three years. The second 
reason is that containers mean a heavy 
blow for the ordinary break-bulk cargo 
ships using old-fashioned handling 
methods, still a major part of the business 
of both P&O and Cunard. These vessels 
have to pay -the very much higher wages 
necessary to persuade labour to handle 
containers without getting the beneht of 
the manpower savings containers achieve. 

Other shadows over >tlhc current year 
for P&O are that the recent typhoid 
outbreak on the Oronsay will cost the 
company £550,000 and higher insurance 
costs are wiping out the profits on the 
big tankers. Sir Donald Anderson, 
conservative in his predictions as always, 
can only hint at unchanged profits for the 
year. 

Gan Cunard do better ? The results 
surprised even Dhe optimists. Profits 'before 
the minimal tax charge were 47% 
higher at £3.3 mn (after a disastrous 
first six months), return on shareholders’ 
capital was up from 5.5% to 7.7%, 
and dividend up from 8% to I 3 |%, 
beating even the two point increase that 
had ij^en forecast. As for the future, 
Cunard too will be lucky to find containers 
other than a costly revolution. And then 
the scope for rationalisation, which fol¬ 
lowed ^e arrival on the flipping scene 
of the cost-conscious Sir Basil Smallpeice, 
may get steadily smaller. 

But here the pessimism must end. It 
seems that Cunard got its disasters over 
last year (keeping fingers crossed). Then 
it Most £i. 2 mn from the longshore¬ 
men’s strike in the United States and too 
out of 300 earning days in the year from 
the late delivery m the QE2, costing, say, 
another £0.4 mn. An abnormally high 
overdraft took-another £0.8 mn. Without 
these exceptional facton, profits cooM be 
up by £2 mn this year. 
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Clearing banks 

Cindy who? 


If bank profits did in fact turn out to 
be lower than everyone had anticipated, 
it was probably 'because most analysts 
had done their sums on the basis of their 
earning at least 1^% over Bank rate on 
advances. But it was a surprise to .see 
how badly out some of the estimates were. 
As the table shows, Barclays and Midland 
were the most affected. The former’s 
profits, at £64.9 mn pretax, were nearly 
£10 mn lower than the more conservative 
estimates, and, at the attributable level, 
still £5 mn down on the severest expecta¬ 
tions. Midland was worse, with attribut¬ 
able profits at £19 mn, about half those 
expected. The transfer of only £60 mn 
from inner reseives put the bank on prob¬ 
ably the weakest reserve figure. Lloyds 
and National Westminster were well 
received, however, the former rather better 
at first (especially in the market, where 
its share price had fallen foul of nervous 
bears). With attributable profits of 
£24 mn, compared with the £27 mn 
lowest estimate, it was closer to market 
expectations. But only National West¬ 
minster actually put out better profits 
than the most conservative guess. Its 
£33 mn net was some £2 mn higher than 
the lowest published figure. 

The table shows that despite the shake¬ 
out, Barclays is still selling on the highest 
relative p/B. This pliably reflects the 
wisdom of the market which decided not 
to lose the baby with the bath water. Bar¬ 
clay’s revaluation of premises on January 


I, 1969, and its high depreciation charge 
(£10 mn compared with £3.7 mn to 
£6.6 inn for the others^ will have made 
a difference, as will the clean-out of its 
gilt-edged portfolio, on which it took a 
£9.1 mn loss. All the investment loss 
is not in fact carried into the books in 
one year ; an average over five years is 
taken into the profit and lo.ss account a 
fifth at a time. But the other three major 
banks have not taken such losse.s, although 
they indicate substantial differences in 
market over lx)ok values. Midland, for 
example, has a theoretical shortfall of 
£22 mn. 

Hence the mass attack on Barclays 
shares is unjustified. Barclay.s’ and 
National Westmin.'^ter’s policy of fairly 
active gilt-edged switching, in contrast to 
the over-cautious policies of Midland and 
Lloyds, has created a base for the anti¬ 
cipated gains in 1970 (as interest rates 
fall), llie other major factor, asset back¬ 
ing per share, ha.s hit Midland particular¬ 
ly hard. Compared with Lloyds’ estimated 
assets per share, which are nearly twice 
its current market price, Midland is on 
a mere 10% discount. This could be due 
to it.s un-revalued properries (Lloyds in 
>959 and Barclays in 1969 revalued 
theirs). Natwest, which has not revalued 
either, is currently on a di.scount of about 
15%, Barclays on 25%. 

The market may have reacted too 
vigorously. Midland, which took the worst 
lieating, has, for example, some £350 mn 
in unleiit deposits in Midland Bank 
Finance Corporation waiting for the 
ceiling restrictions to come off. For 
potential earnings however, Natwest and 
Barclays will probably come out best. 
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Merchant banks 

Will there be much 
to reveal? 

Mrrrliant hanks have not folkjwed the 
( It Ml ini’ banks in revealing j)rofits, and 
lliere is no sign of any entliusiastu to do 
so. 'The attitude is t(» wait until it is 
forred upon them. In the meantime, their 
prcjfits continue to be an artistic render¬ 
ing of the true position, and guessing 
at the truth is w'ith tliern even more 
ha/aidous. Some l)anks have a banking 
subsidiary'whose profit is segregated fr<»m 
that of otlier activities, but n(»t all. H(»w- 
ever it is worth looking at tlie declared 
profits nn the grounds that they are in 
line with the inie ])osiiiun and that similar 
.uuonnts would have to he tucked away 
to reserves even if there weie full di.s- 
c Insure. 

The Baring Brothers’ accounts are an 
Inleresting example, llu* share capital 
has shot lip hy ilr.'2 mn following the 
caJ)ltali^Mflon of some of tlic hidden 
reser\'es ; jirofits liave gone up ; but 
reiainerl cainings after payment of the 
dividends on t!ie inereased capital remain 
the same. In other w'ords, Barings ha.s 
simply decided to reveal moie of what 
the profits are. \ot that it is o( much 
interest to the share buying public : all 
the ordinary shares are in the hands of 
the Baring roundation of directors aiKl 
a few others. 'I'lie preference shares alone 
(£i mn of the inereased capital is in 
74 "m jjrefeience shares if anyone wants 
to get liold of some blue-chip franked 
income) are quoted. 

Kleinwort, Benson, Lonsdale made a 
little Ic-.ss profit from hanking than last 
year, and a little more from the rest, 
d'he rest being, basically, the wholly 
owned investment trust wMiich has, how¬ 
ever, independent accounts for the sake 
of the outside debenture holders, 'I’he 
much vaunted leasing operation contri- 
huled a third Ic.ss income than the 
previous year, just under mn, 

though it is anyone's guess how much 
of tiii.s Is after interest and expenses, 'l ire 
haok did an odd thing during the year 
when it .sold its interest in the kuig 
lease c.)f its splendid c>ffice building. The 
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price, £3.5 mn, looks fair enough now— 
hut could look cheap in a very few years. 
The profit was used to increase the share 
capital—thus saving it from doing a 
Barings ? At £i *),ooo it went 50% better 
than Barings in contributions to the Con- 
.servative party. 

Like Kleirrworls, Schroders* banking 
profits slid. The Kleinwort reason was 
that in the previous year ** the brakes 
were severely applied to the economy.” 
Merchant banks hit the lending ceiling 
t(K), but Schroders puts the blame on the 
fall in gilts, which has meant less realised 
profits and a much greater provision for 
unrealised losses, a provi.sion which, very 
conservatively, Schroders makes before 
striking profits. Its non-banking side bene¬ 
fited from a once and for all sale on a 
venture capital investment. Assuming this 
profit is about the difference between 
last year’s figures and this, say £‘po,(K)0, 
it illustrates the attractions of extending 
conventional merchant banking activities. 
If the merchant banks had woken up 
to this form of merchant adventuring 
earlier, such profits would not have to be 
described as exceptional. 

Singer and Friedlander is the only 
one pf this clutch of banks to show a 
substantial profits and earnings per share 
rise, the third consecutive one. It seems 
to have taken the board hy as much 
.surprise as the market. I'he interim fore¬ 
cast seemed to suggest a possible shortfall. 

It is good to find .some evidence to 
supjjort that old saw of the clearing banks 
living on their deposits and the merchant 
banks on their wits. 

riic Charterhouse Group, the invest¬ 
ment cum merchant hank rum industrial 
holding company, took a heavy knock on 
banking from the gilt-edged securities 
io.sses, thanks to a misjudgment of the 
trend of interest rates. 'I'lie rest of its 
activities did not conie to the rescue, and 
the forecast for the current year is not 
too optimistic. Realisation of minority 
interest in small and medium sized com¬ 
panies produced a profit of £1 mn—l)ut 
is unlikely to he as high this year. I'he 
hoard is hoping for increases in profits 
frcjin tliese direct industrial stakes, as 
last year. A hope frustrated, among 
other things, hy production difficulties 
in fireworks. Not much chance of 
pyrotechnics in the share price, standing 
on a p/e of 16.5 at i6s fid. 
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Olivetti 

Not much lost 


Italian companies, it is said, produce three 
sets of accounts ; for management, for the 
taxman and for the public. In this 
envircinment, Olivetti is thought to be one 
of the few groups whose figures do l>car 
some relation to reality, and the loss it 
has now revealed for igtiq could have 
come in useful had it only occurred in 
1968. I'hen Olivetti was embattled with 
the unions for more wages and the 
government for more, in pensions and 
other welfare payments. I’lie L.770 mn 
(£500,000) loss in 1989 is small, but it 
compares with a L.7,247 mn (£48 mn) 
profit the previous year. 

Olivetti is now involved in an extensive 
£iq mn investment programme, largely 
related to its electronic and mini-computer 
business. Last year, it bought out the 
remaining one-third Fairchild interest in 
Its semi-conductor company, Societe 
Clcnerale Seniicondiittori. One important 
reason for parting with Fairchild was 
that SChS wanted to develop it.s fiwii 
ideas rather than rely on llie I'air- 
child lalioratorics—an expensix-e game, 
e.specially in a country- which does not 
have a captive electronics market. 

(Olivetti has al.so taken steps to get into 
the expensive Icarn'ing-systems field, in 
conjunction with a leading Italian 
scientific putilisher. But it is the range of 
mini-computers now being extens'ively 
pu.shed by the company which might 
prove costliest in the short term. new 
computer is expected some time later this 
year, and then* are rumours that further 
computer developments will he announced 
Involving a joint partnership with tlie 
fstituto per la Kicostruzione Industriale- 
controlled Senelia, Italy's main radar 
and electronics manufacturer. 

Last auluinn's strikes which lost the 
company .some mn working hours, liave, 
therefore, been only one of Olivetti's 
problems. 1»he solutions cannot he short¬ 
term, and this the company lias recogni.sed 
hy its one-third increase in depreciation 
charges to £6 mn. There is even discreet 
gossip about tlie future of one of the 
group's major lo.ss-making subsidiaries. 


RESULTS OF THE WEEK 


Turnover Pre-tax profits EamIngsS Price 6 mthe P/E Chairman's Chairman 

change change change on Wed. change* ratio payt 

mn % mn % % % '000 


Better than expected 

Cunard 

Norcros 

Rentokil 

£60 

£30 

£13 

-f- 2 

4 6 
+49 

£3 

£3 

£2 

+ 47 
+ 12 
+ 39 

£0.24 

£0.06i 

£0.06 

+ 

+ 

+ 

54 

5 

12 

£2.50 

£0.87 

£1.46 

+99 
+ 8 
+ 10 

10 

10 

26 

£17 

£1 

n/a 

Sir B. Smallpeice 
J. V. Sheffield 
P. L. Burgin 

Disappointing 

Unilever 

£2,513 

+ 9 

£162 

- 5 

£0.20 

— 

5 

£2.69 

+ 4 

13 

£30 

Lord Cole 

Worse than expected 

Midland Electric 

£8 

+ 12 

£2 

+ 10 

£0.05 

+ 

4 

£0.68 

- 4 

13 

— 

W. J. Barber 


* share price t previous year n/a—not av4ilsbie 
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Klein wort. 


Benson, Lonsdale 

Limited 


A year 
of growth 


The Results 

The development and growth of the 
Group were well sustained during the year. 
The total dividend for the year is 24% com¬ 
pared with 22%% last year, which was the 
maximum permitted at that lime. Following 
the sale of the 50% interest in the develop¬ 
ment of 20 Fenchurch Street, the surplus, 
after taxation, was put to capital reserve 
and does not appear in the profit and loss 
account. Kleinwort, Benson has capitalised 
£3.5m., thereby increasing its issued share 
capital to £10m. Substantial reserves have 
been retained out of Group profits during 
the past few years, and it is the intention to 
increase the parent company's capital 
from time to time by capitalising some 
of these. 

Kleinwort, Benson 
Limited 

The concentration of Kleinwort, Benson 
in Its new building has taken place in a 
year of growing activity in all departments. 
However, profit after tax, at £1,772,000, is 
slightly less than the record figure of 
£1,806,000 shown in 1968, when the 
brakes were less severely applied to the 
economy. A dividend of £1,060,000 has 
been paid to the parent company and 
£750,000 has been transferred to General 
Reserves. 

Banking operations in foreign currency 



have been able to expand more than those 
m sterling, which are still limited by 
Government restrictions. The results of our 
bullion broking subsidiary. Sharps, Pixley 
& Company Limited are most satisfactory, 
We were prime movers in forming Airlease 
International, a partnership of eleven 
members, to increase the scale of financial 
participation in the leasing of large jet 
aircraft. 

More of the Company Finance depart' 
ment's time has been devoted to mergers 
and takeovers than to other activities, and 
on the international front we have been 
increasingly concerned with the servicing 
of British company clients in respect of 
their capital requirements abroad. 

The activities of our Investment depart¬ 
ment have steadily expanded. We have 
formed three new offshore funds, and have 
taken on the investment management of a 
number of new pension funds including 
the N.A.T.O. Provident Fund. The M & G 
group of unit trusts with which we are 
associated had a record year. 

Our Channel Islands subsidiaries have 
had a successful year, Kleinwort, Benson 
(Europe) S.A. has been expanding its 
business, and Kleinwort, Benson (Geneva) 
S.A. has shown a satisfactory profit 
Kleinwort, Benson Incorporated, a’wholly- 
owned American subsidiary, is now 
operating in New York. 


A summary of the 
Statement by the 
Chairman, abridged 
from the 1969 Report 
and Accounts 


Mr. Cyril H. Kleinwort 
Chairman 

Kleinwort, Benson Investment 
Trust Limited 

The revenue for the year, after tax, rose 
from £724,046 to £762,917. While the 
London Slock Market index fell about 19% 
during 1969 and the New York Stock 
Exchange composite index about 18% after 
allowing for the fall m the dollar premium, 
the capital value of the Trust's invested 
funds declined from f34m, to £29m., a 
reduction of about 14%%. The proportion 
of funds in Great Britain remains un 
changed but in North America there has 
been a reduction from 37 7 % to 33.9%. 
Investment in Japan increased from 0 1% 
to 2.8% and the proportion in Australia is 
also higher at 7% compaied with 4.8% The 
prospects this year for share prices in the 
U S. can hardly be regarded favourably m 
view of the likelihood of declining indus¬ 
trial profits. In Great Britain there may be 
some increase in dividends and some re¬ 
laxation of monetary restrictions could take 
place 

Management and Staff 

In addition to our staff 01 some 760 in 
the Un'ted Kingdom, we have over one 
hundred employees m offices overseas. I 
thank all members of the management and 
staff whose great efforts have made 
possible the very satisfactory results now 
presented. 


20, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

A DIFFICULT YEAR 
SIR WILLIAM WALKER’S STATEMENT 


7 ’hr Forty-Ninth Annual General 
Meriiiif^ of Jutr Industries 
(Moldings) Limhrd was hdd in 
Dundee* on February ao, 

Sir William Walker (Chaimian} 
presiding. 

Addressing Ihe .meeting, the 
Ghainnati said: “I am speaking 
to you today' in an economic 
situation much less buoyaiu than 
that which existed at ihis time 
last year. Last year the coimtry 
was in the throes of its balance 
of payment problems, although 
the ofTtake from our iriain cii.s- 
tomers was still satisfactory. 
Today, balance of payment prob- 
lem.s have receded temporarily 
into the background, but inottey 
if tighter and the Hoorcovering 
induatries on whom w'e depend 
are in general going through diffi¬ 
cult times. 

SALKS AND PROFITS 

Group sales have for the first 
lime exceeded ilgo million, of 
which overseas sales at C5.7 mil¬ 
lion accounted h>r '^7}".'. of the 
group’s turnover. 'Fhe group, by 
expanding in other activitie.s, is 
becoming progressively h*ss depen¬ 
dent on the .spinning and weavirtg 
of jute in the Dundee area. Last 
year I told yon that approxi¬ 
mately two-third.s of group sales 
related directly to the .spinning 
and weaving of jute and that 
over the years this proportion had 
been falling. This trend has con¬ 
tinued, with €f).J million now 
coming from jute pwducts ])ur- 
chased from manufacturers i)ut- 
with the LJ.K., and .EaJ million 
from sales of non-jute goods. This 
latter figure does not include our 
share of .sales by the as.sociate 
companies, wh'ich operate entirely 
in the plastic and man-made 
fibre fields. 

Profii.s* after lax declined sharply. 
It is pertinent, however, j>oint 
out that the group profit of 
.CB6i,ooo before taxation and 
Loan Stock liiiercst included a 
higher contribution frt>m Jutr 
Industries Ltd. of New Y<»rk and 
that the fall in group profits was 
mainly due to the much more 
difficult trading conditions exper¬ 
ienced by our Manufacturing and 
Marketing Activities within the 
United Kingdom. 

The fall in U.K. profitability 
arose from several cau.se.s—the 
CQ^t sffueezr imroduceil by 
Government which affected 


our main cu.stomcrs, the increas¬ 
ing competition from woven 
polypnjpylenc, the fact that we 
were operating dutiing the second 
half year i 1 a sharply falling raw 
jirte market, increas^ manufac¬ 
turing costs aggravated by reduced 
manufacturing activity and by 
high labour turnover and absen¬ 
teeism, and lastly, to a minor 
degree, the inmositton by H.M. 
Government of the, new system 
of import quotas effective from 
May 1, iqOq. 

CURRENT ECONOMIC 
CONSIDERATIONS 

I’hc U.K. jjutc manufacturing 
industry faces a period of excep¬ 
tional uncertainty which makes 
forward planning unusually diffi¬ 
cult. 

Although raw jute prices have 
decrca.scd appreciably since the 
early months of 1969, they appear 
to have settled at a level which 
still gives every encouragement 
to the use of man-made substi- 
tute.s in the world at large. 

'Fhc Mini.stry of Technology, 
which has taken over from the 
Board of 'Trade as the sponsoring 
department for the jute indu.stry, 
has reviewed the import quota 
levels introduced by ILM. Gov- 
ernnie:it in May 1969, and 
after due consideration an¬ 
nounced on February 6th that 
the existing levels would re¬ 
main unaltered for the iy7i)-7i 
quota year. This announcement 
came as a relief, becau.se any 
increase in quotas will have an 
adverse effect on employment and 
profitability in the Dundee area. 

I must emphasise that most jute 
goods imported into this country 
enter freely and without limit, 
but certain categories of imports 
are subject lo quota.s or special 
licensing arrangements: it is the 
quota levels of these categories 
of imports that the Ministry of 
Technology reviews annually and 
which are of such vital import¬ 
ance to Dundee. 

Most of the factors that caused 
the drop in profits w^ithin the 
U.K. during the second half of 
last year arc to a greater or lesser 
extent still with us, and action has 
had to be taken within the indus¬ 
try and within your group to 
rationalise production to meet 
current conditions. Your main 
manufacturing subsidiary, Jute 
Industries Limited, does not 
cbvisage having to reduce its 


general level of jute production 
below that which exists today, 
but if this level is to be viable its 
jute manufacturing activities must 
be concentrated into mills and fac¬ 
tories where increased production 
can be undertaken on really 
modem machinery which would 
Otherwise not be utilised to its 
maximum capacity. 

PROSPECTS 

With the established trend 
towards rising standards of living 
in this country, there can be 
reasonable confidence that the 
carpet industry, our main cus¬ 
tomers, will be an industry of 
growth over the years. It would 
be wrong, however, to forecast 
an increase in consumption of 
jute products in our current finan¬ 
cial year, and your company is 
not budgeting for any increase in 
its sales to the floorcovering indus¬ 
try, although it is hop^ul of 
improvement especially after there 
is some relaxation of the present 
Government re.straints. Apart from 
these restraints, however, a more 
permanent adverse factor against 
increased .sales to the carpet 
industry has arisen, as already 
mentioned, from the introduction 
of polypropylene as an alternative 
material to jute for the primary 
backing of tufted carpets. Your 
company, by its participation in 
the associate companies of Poly¬ 
tape and Synthetic Fabrics, will 
benefit from this use of polypropy¬ 
lene, and these companies should 
contribute in the current year a 
good return on the capital 
invested in them. Our new asso¬ 
ciate company in Belgium, N.V. 
Fibrilo, also in the polypropylene 
field, will not make any contri¬ 
bution in the current financial 
year. 

In the U.K. wc are increasing 
our stake in the spinning of man¬ 
made fibres, both at the Stanley 
Mills of Jute Industries Ltd. and 
at Thomas Gill & Sons Ltd. In 
the latter company the low level 
of demand is currently frustrating 
^les and a similar position pre¬ 
vails in the U.S.A. where our 
associate company, Cordova Spin¬ 
ners Inc. of Alabama, had a diffi¬ 
cult period during the early 
months after incorporation, but 
is expected to be on a profit- 
earning basis by the end of our 
current year. 

It is not possible for me to 

hoki out bright pioipccts lor the 


first half of the current year; 
indeed, it would be wrong to 
predict improvement until dicre 
is some relaxation of monetary 
policy, both in this country and 
in the United States. Wc have 
confidence, however, that the 
major part of our present jute 
activity can be continued profit¬ 
ably. On the manufacturing side, 
we have modem machinciY and, 
given full manning of the plant, 
efficient production units. Never¬ 
theless, we continue to look for 
further diversification in our acti¬ 
vities, whether in the servicing 
of a growing carpet industry, as 
have been our recent new ven¬ 
tures, or in other new directions 
not associated with that indu.stry, 
where our management, labour 
and technical skills could be 
successfully employed. 

PERSONNEL 

The last twelve months has 
been a particularly difficult time 
for management. Our .sales forces 
have had to contend with poor 
trading conditions and their task 
has not been made any easier by 
the problems of production where 
the staff have had to cope with 
high labour turnover and absen- 
teeian amongst a small but yet 
significant part of the labour 
force. On the administrative side, 
there has been the phasing in of 
more sophisticated management 
information systems with the 
teething troubles of commi.s$ioning 
a laiger computer. 

Our thanks are due to all our 
employees who have worked hard, 
often for long hours, on behalf 
of the cofmpanies in the group.” 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


Before closing the meeting, the 
Chairman said that he would 
reach the age of 65 before the 
end of this year and had informed 
the Board of his desire to retire 
before the next Annual General 
Meeting. 

The Board have persuaded 
him to continue as a director 
until the Annual General Meet¬ 
ing in February 1971, but have 
agreed to his request that he 
vacate the chainnanship at the 
end of the current financial year 
(2nd October). They have unani¬ 
mously nominated Sir Juhn Car¬ 
michael to succeed him as Chair- 
nmn. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

ASSETS miiiio.. «himn*. LIABILITIES 


Cash Holdings 

2.012 

Deposits 

15.125 

Prime Call Money with Credit Institutions 

2.806 

of which Time Deposits 5.186 


Bills Discounted 

5.134 

Savings Deposits 

5.763 

Federal Treasury Bills 

394 

Cash Bonds 

844 

Securities 

3.233 

Capital Stock 

1.000 

Participations 

038 

Surplus and Reserves 

1.048 

Loans and Advances 

9.929 

Pension Reserve 

721 

Transitory Items 

217 

Reserves for Taxes and Contigenoies 

505 

Real Estate and Buildings 

89 

Transitory Items 

217 

Mortgage Business 

2.666 

Mortgage Business 

2.174 

Miscellaneous Assets 

195 

Miscellaneous Liabilities 

115 


Net Profit 

101 

27.613 

27.613 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

EXPENDITURE mauon.*mta«. EARNINGS 

Personnal, iSooiAl and Welfara Services. Net Profit brought forward from 


Pensions_ previous year ____ 2 


Materials and Equipment 

108 

Interest and Discounts 

630 

Depreciation in respect of Real Estate and 


Commissions and Fees 

248 

Buildings. Furniture and Fixtures 

26 

Other Earnings in excess of 


Taxes and Levies 

127 

Other Expenses 

16 

Mortgage Business 

157 

Mortgage Business 

188 

AUCKWUCm Kp XHVWTwW 

Net Profit 

1 r 9 

101 

1.064 

--- - ^ 

1.064 


CREDnANSTALT-BANKVEREIN 


AUSTRIA 


VIENNA 
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These securities having been sold^ this announcement appears as a matter of record only 

ENTREPRISE DE RECHERCHES 
ET D’ACTIVITfiS P^TROLI^RES 

(ERAP) 

$ 20,000,000 9 % Bonds 1970-1982 


Banque Nationale de Paris 


White, Weld & Co. 


llfiiif|iir dt* PariH et dpH pH>M«ltiiH Cmlit Lyonnais 

Algcnn'iie Bank Nrderlaiid N.V. Banca Naxionali* del Lavoro Deutsche Dank 

AMir«i||rM>ll*rliari 

Aialili Bank of KiiM’ail Ainerican Express Serurilies S.A. A.£. Ainesd^ Co. 

AniHlerdani-Rollerduiii Bunk N.V. Andresens Bank A'S Amhold and S. Rleichroeder, Inc. 

Banca Cainiiicrcialc Italiana Banco di Roma Bank Mecs & Hope N.V. 

Bank of l.oiidoii A South Aiiiericu Bankhaus Friedrich Simon KGaA Banque dc Bruxelles S. A. 

I iniilrd 

Banque Franvaisc dii Cotnnicrce Exicrieur Banque Fran^aise dc Depots et de Titres 

Banque (^eiicrale du Luxenibour» S.A. Banque de rindochiiie Banque Internationale a Liixeniboiirft 
Baiiqiie Jonlaaii Banque l^iiihert S.t.S. Banque Louis-Dreyfus et Cie 

Banque de Neiillize, Seliliiniber^er, Mullet Banque Rothschild 

Banque de Suez <‘1 de rUiiictn des Mines Banque de rUiiion Kiiropeenne Industrielle ct Finaneiere 

Banque de ri^nion Fari8ienne-C.F.C.B. Banque Worms A Cie. Baring Brothers A 

Umllrd 

Bayerist'he Hyp<»theken- mid Weelisel-Bank Bayerisehe Vereinsbank Berliner Ifundels-GesidlHeliaR 
BIvth A Co. Ine. Breisaeh, Pinsehof. Sehoeller BaiikkominaiiditgeHellseliaft British A French Bank 

l-hnUrd 

Biirkliurdt A Co. Biirnhuiii A Company Caisse d'Epargne de PElat 

James Capel A Co. Cazenove A Co. Charterhouse, Japhet A Thomasson 

Coiniiierzbank l.a Compagnie Finaneiere CreditaiiHtalt-Bankverciii Oedit Commercial de France 
Credit liidiistriel et Coiiiinereial Cr^it Suisse (Bahamas) Credito Ituliano 


AJahli Bank of KiiM’ail 
AniHlerdani-Rollerduin Bunk N.V. 
Banea Coinuiereiale Italiana 


Deutsche Bank 

AMir«||rM>ll*rliari 

A.£. Ames A Co. 


Andresens Bank A'S 
Banco di Roma 


Den Duiiske Landntandsbank 
Deivauy, Cortvriendt liiteniational S.A. 
Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 


Deutsche Cirozentrale-Deutsche Koiiimunaibank- 
Dominion Securities Corporation 

I.Inui.4 

Dntsdner Bank Drexel Harriinan Ripley International 


Effeetenbaiik-^'arburg 

Akliriyr..|Wh.(l 


Euramerieu Fiiianziaria Intemazionale, S.p.A. 


Robert Fleming A (^>. 


Fellesbankeii A S 
Frankfurter Bank 


Girozeiitraie mid Bank der Osterreieliischen Sparkassen 


Goldman, Sachs A Co. 
Hambros Bank 

I 4 IWII .4 

kansalliN-Osakc-Pankki 
Klein wort Benson 


Greenshields 

InrarjpiiraM 

llandelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) 

Lliiiii.4 

Kidder, Peabody A Co. 

liir«rpMai .4 

Kredicthank N.V. 1 


Kuwait Investment Company (S.A.K.) Lagard Frercs et Cie 

J. L. l>vesque A L. <p. Bcaubien Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. 

I.iin.1.4 

Merc*k, Finck A Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith 

ikrrurillM I'lU.ri.rlIrr LlnillM 


Glorc Forgan Staats 

Iiir«rt«raia4 

Giitzwiller, Bungeiicr Securities 

Mmilrd 

) Hill Samuel A Co. 

Kjobrnhavus Handebbank 
Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 
Lazard Freres A t^. 
I^b, Rhoades A Co. 
B. Metzler Seel. Sohn A Co. 


Samuel Montagu A Co. 

Den norske Creditbank 
Paribas Corporation 
N.M. Rothschild A Sons 
Skaiidinaviska Bankcn 
Soeiete Gcnerale de Banque S.A. 
Svenska Handelsbanken 
Veremsbank in Hamburg 


Morgan (Grenfell A Co. Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 
Sal. Oppenheim Jr A Cie Paine, Webber, Jackson A Curtis 

Pierson, lleldring A Pierson Privatbanken I Kjobeiihavn 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Singer A Friedlander 

Smith, Barney A C<i. Sfuriete C^neralc Alsacieiitie dc Banque 

laearfaialM 

Stoekholms Enskilda Bank Strauss Turnbull A Co. 


Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) C. 0. Trinkaus 

S. G. Warburg A Co. M.M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz A Ca. 
tentrale Wood Gundy Securities 


Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 
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SECOND BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 

LIMITED 

The NTNKTV-FIRST ANNUAL GENI-RM. MKLTINC; of SKUOND BRITISH 
ASSETS TRUST LIMITED will be held on 20t'h March, 1970, ai the roKistcred office of 
the Company, 1 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 

The following are Extracts from the Review of the Chairman, Sir Alastair Blair, 
K.C V.O., W.S., which has been circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 31st December, 1969. 


yff During 1969 our income has had the full benefit from the .^3.3 million raised by a 
rights issue of (Convertible Loan Stork in 1968 and sonn* benefit from the “ Bark-to- 
Back " dollar loan arranged w'ith Distillers Corp.-Seagrains and one of its subsidiaries. 
As a result both franked and unfranked income have risen and <»ur <livnlend is once 
again covered. Dividend restraint has, at last, been lifted ; but the present light money 
policy of rhe Govenimrn't and .substantial wage increases that industry is having to 
meet, are likely to prevent any large incrra.se in our own income. 

During the year our dollar loan expired. Because of the very high level of interest 
rates, your Directors felt that it would have been iiiadvi.sahh* to renew' the exi.sting 
loan particularly as the excess of the interest cost over dividend income woultl liave 
to be inn out of loan capital. We therefore negotiated the “ Back-to-Back ' loan I 
have mentioned w'ith a :} per cent interest differential in our favour. 

But shares had to lie sold to raise the neressary cash to deposit with Distillers Clorp.- 
Seagrams. The results of these sales, together with sales in othi'i normal investnieiii 
changes, arc a Capital Gains I'ax liability of and a loss of the dollar 

premium on $'2,000,000 surrendered to the Bank of Englaiifl. In addition, b<*cause i9fkj 
was a year in which both the major slock markets in which we invest and also the 
dollar premium fell, the a.s.set value of our ordinary shares has fallen from 59/^ to 
50/1. During the year we sold some of our European investments and reinvested the 
proceeds in a fund investing in Japan. 

^ During the year Mr. C’fiarles Annand Fraser, W.S., v\as invited to join your Board of 
Directors and wC feci fortunate to have been able to senire his services. We wish also to 
add to the Board Mr. John Sheffield, who is the (Ihairman of I*orials TIolilings 
Limited and Norcros Limited aiid who during the year became a Director of Briti.sh 
Assets l''rust Limited and of Atlantic Assets Trust Limited, tiiher Comjianies In 
our Group. 

^ At the start of the new decade, we feel that many uncertainties lie ahead- During the 
next fifteen months there will be a general election. We can only hope that the new 
government will reconsider some of the tax and other re.slrictions under which we have 
to operate. They merely serve to hinder the job our managers do for our shareholders 
and for the country in managing overseas asset.s. Particularly at this momimr when the 
United States is fared with considerable uncertainty as the Federal Authoritirs try to 
contain a high rate of inflation, it is essential that we should have the maximum 
degree of flexibility. 


Year to 

Total 

Ordinary 

Dividend 

Net 

Net 

Asset Value 

Slst December 

Income 

per share 

Total Assets 

per share 

•965(a) 

£623,000 

IS 

£15.64'2,000 

27/6d 

1966(8). 

£6io,« )Oo 

IS 

£14,521,000 

25 /!id 

. 1967(a) 

£696,1 K)0 

IS 

,£21,708,000 

41/- 

1968 

.£786,01x1 

I.S 

£34,820,000 

66 / 7 d(') 9 / 4 d)(b) 

1969 

£985,000 

IS 

£31 ,674,oO('> 

55 / 7 d( 5 ^/*ti)(b) 

(a) Adjusted for 

/ for ^ St rip 

issue in January 

1968. 



(b) Assuming full conversion of loan stock. 


STEELS GARAGES 
LTD. 

The annual general meeting was 
held on February ao in Bristol, 
Mr. H. M. Jones, O.B.E., F.G.A. 
(the Chairman)> presiding. 1 ’he 
following are extracts from. \m 
eirrulated review. 

No one who has read the, news¬ 
papers during the past year can 
iiave failed to learn of the un¬ 
happy plight of the motor 
industry, bo it is only necessary 
lor me to report that we ^have 
experienced a marked lack of 
buyers, due to the ramifications of 
the squeeze, and that frequently, 
due to the labour troubles of the 
manufacturers, we have been 
unable to deliver what we could 
.sell. J'he pre-tax profit at 
£419.703 shows a reduction of 
11 % which, in the conditions of 
trade, is considered satisfactory. 

Reviewing the trading activities 
during die year, the chairman 
.said : The total number of 
Vehicles sold was 10Vo less than 
the year befou’, which means that 
a far larger proportion of our 
Profit wa.s derived from the 
Workshoji and Parts Departments; 
both pn>dLi(ed ini reased turnover. 

The results from this year’s 
trading undoubtedly indicate that 
efhi lency and profitability have 
lieen inc reased, and the Company 
must be poised to take full advan¬ 
tage of any improvement in 
trading conditions. 

The report was adopted and a 
total dividend of i4‘,\i approved. 


INTERNATIONAL 

FIDUCIARY 

COMPANY — 

FIDINTER 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 

announces the recent setting 
up of 

‘ INTERNATIONAL 
FIDUCIARY COMPANY— 
FIDINTER.” 

Thi.s company, which is 
entrusted with the custody, 
the book-keeping and the 
general management of regis¬ 
tered securities, intends to 
issue Bearer Depositary 
Receipts representing these 
securities in order to improve 
the trading. 

Head Office: 

26 Boulevard Royals 
LUXEMBOURG-VILLE 
(Grand Duchy of Luxemburg) 
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1969 

Ayear 
of stea«lv 




nioiMilype 

Extracts from the Statement made by the Chairman, 
Brigadier Sir George Harvie-Watt, Bt.. at the Annual 
General Meeting of The Monotype Corporation Limited, 
on 24 February 1970. 

The past year has been one of steady progress. Higher sales were 
achieved in both the home and export markets, and the con¬ 
solidated profits at f773,328 before taxation show an increase of 
21 %. 

The total value of exports of the company was a record and 
represented 68% of the revenue derived from production in the 
United Kingdom. 

In the competitive field of hot-metal typesetting equipment. 
Monotype is doing remarkably well. More keyboards and casters 
were sold than in 1968, despite uncertainties in the printing trade 
about the continuing viability of hot metal. We believe that there 
is still a long future ahead for hot metal, and we are convinced 
that our equipment offers printers the most realistic investment 
in this particular field. Particularly significant has been a marked 
increase in orders for electronic perforators, both for hot metal 
and for film, which fully justifies the electronic manufacturing 
programme started three years ago In the fast-expanding field of 
phototypesetting the success of 'Monophoto' filmsetters con¬ 
tinues : machine orders have nearly doubled in the last two years. 

The photomechanical reproduction equipment of Pictorial 
Machinery Limited is also experiencing considerable success, 
largely as a result of a planned and forward-thinking design pro¬ 
gramme of a new range of cameras 

The year has seen the fulfilment of a number of Important 
developments in phototypesetting equipment. A unique system 
for the keyboarding of chemical formulae was announced early 
in 1969, and a Mark 5 model of the popular 'Monophoto' film- 
setter was exhibited in October. On the same occasion a new 
high-speed electronic filmsetter, a 'Monophoto’ 600, and its 
accompanying perforator made their first appearance and were 
favourably received by the printing trade. 

Our trading so far this year has been satisfactory; and, pro¬ 
vided there are no unforeseen economic problems at home or 
abroad, the future of the Group looks promising. Sales of well- 
established equipment are likely to continue at a reasonable level, 
and the prospects opened up by the variety of phototypesetting 
ntachines now available appear encouraging. With electronic 
equipment starting to earn profits, it is now possible to look 
forward to a period of increased profitability. 

^Monotype', Monophoto'. lithotex' & ‘Univers' are registered trade marks, 
of this advertisement is set in 'Monotype' Univers 689. 


THE PRESTIGE GROUP LIMITED 

Mr. David Lawman reports on 1969 

RECORD SALES AND PROFIT- 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 

The following are extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. D. J. T. Lawman, which has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31 st December 1969. 

GROUP TRADING RESULTS AND DIVIDENDS 

Both sales and profit before tax represented further records for the 
Group. Sales totalled C14.3m. and profit before tax increased by 
nearly 7% to £2.6m. The Board recommends the payment of a final 
dividend of 10%, making a total dividend of 1714% 

SALES 

Sales in the U.K. totalled £8.37m. Total overseas sales amounted (o 
£5.98m. Sales from the U.K. to external customers were £1.66m., an 
increase of 11 %%. 

Our manufacturing and selling companies operating in the Common 
Market achieved increased sales and profit. The higher level of 
business resulted in steady progress for the Belgian factory, which 
also made an increased contribution to Group profit. 

Prestige Group (Australia) Pty. Ltd. again achieved record sales and 
profit. 

ACQUISITIONS 

in January 1970 the Company acquired an 80%mterest in EFI Products 
(Proprietary) Limited, a South African company manufacturing 
domestic baking pans and plastic housewares near Durban. 
Arrangements have been concluded for the purchase of the mincers 
and scales business of John Harper 8 Co. The products taken over 
include five varieties of kitchen scale and nine types of mincer. 


1969IN BRIEF 



£000 

€'000 

% 

Sales 

14,358 

13,845 

3.7 

Profit before tax 

2,636 

2,466 

6.9 

Corporate tax 

1,264 

• 1,114 

13.4 

Earnings available for 
ordinary shareholders 

1,339 

1,318 

1.5 


Ordinary dividends 783 6.1 


Coverfor ordinary dividends 1.7 times 1,8 limes 


Unappropriated profit 555 580 (4.2) 


Capital employed 10,150 9,626 5. 


* including C42.000 m raspect of 1968 profit due to retrospective increase m U K. 
corporation tax from 1st April 1968 

On 26th February 1970 the Company made a cash offer of 
£1,568,000 for the whole of the issued capital of J. 6 J. 
Wiggin Ltd., manufacturers of the well-known range of "Old 
Hall" stainless steel tableware. The Directors of J. £r J. 
Wiggin Ltd. have agreed to accept the offer in respect of 
their own holdings and to procure acceptances which, 
together with their own. amount to more than 60% of 
the issued capital. 

Copies the 7969 Accounts and the Chair- 
may 

Secretary. The Prestige Group Limited, Pres- 
hge House, 14-18 Hoiborn. London £ C.1. 

The Genera! Meeting be 

London on 

Manufacturers of 'Prestige', 'Sky-line', 
*Ewbank' €r '0-Cedar' household products. 

Overseas companies operating in 
Australia, Belgium, Franca, Germany, Holland. 
Italy, South Africa. 
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VN^stinghouse 

Improved Results 


Extracts from the Accounts of Westinghouse Brake 
and Signal Company Limited for the financial year 
ended 27th September 1969 and from the Statement by 
the Chairman, Mr. P. Ewen F.C.A. 

□ Deliveries of signalling equipment expected to increase 

LI Development of new applications for supervisory and automation 
equipment 

□ Semiconductors expected to maintain expansion 

O Position as leading supplier of railway brakes maintained. Growing 
demand for pneumatic control products 

G Substantial increase in orders for rectifier equipment 

□ Business of air pressure brakes for road vehicles expanding 
n Steps taken to overcome Indian problems 

n Increased profits from Australia 

□ Group results should continue to improve. Measure of improvemtmt 
in current year dependent on time of receipt of large orders expected 
in mechanical and electrical fields 



1969 

1968 

Sales 

«26,797,750 

25,780,657 

Trading profits and other income of the 
Group excluding the Indian subsidiaries 

2,530.504 

1,889,695 

Group profit before taxation and 
exceptional items 

2,200,670 

1,134,639 

Profit attributable to Westinghouse 

Brake and Signal Company Limited 

1,165,647 

700,034 

Dividend 

8.5"., 

6.21 "0 


!Iu' 

l:( onoiiiist 


Subscription prices 

These subscripvron prices for one 
year's subscription (52 issues). 

By surface mail throughout the 

world no (S24.00) 

'Airspeeded—Europe £12 ($28,00). 
Airspeeded the world excluding 
Europe £16 ($38.00) 

Reduced students' rates 

By .surface mail throughout the 

world £7 ($16 00) 

Airspeeded—Europe £9 ($21.00). 

Airspeeded—the world excluding 
Europe £13 ($31.00). 

The Economist quarterly 
index 

(four issues per annum) 

By surface mail throughout the 

world £2 ($4.00). 

'Airspeeded—as quality of eir 
freight and airmail services varies 
m different situations, we will use 
the best available service com¬ 

patible with speed and delivery for 
a perciculer territory. 

The Economist 
Subscriptions Department 
54 St. Jamee'a Street, London, SW1 
Telephone : 01-930 6166 


Hu- 

I ((tnomisi 
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TATE &> X.VI.E 



Extracts from Mr John Lyle's Statement circulated with the Report & Accounts for 1969 


• FINAL RESULTS MADE 1969 A DISAPPOINTING 
YEAR 

• REFINING IN UK contined to suffer from subsidised 
foreign surpluses, which also affected exports; how¬ 
ever, rising costs and falling revenue have been 
checked. There are brighter prospects for 1970 

• GROUP EXPORTS FROM UK INCLUDING MOLASSES 
AND ENGINEERING UP BY 19"' TO £21M. 

Engineering deliveries up by 40' ;> in one subsidiary. 

A second Queen's Award won by A. & W. Smith 

• MOLASSES AND ALCOHOL TRADING was success¬ 
ful, with record tonnage and profit 

• IN CANADA sales volume reached record levels. 

Building trade diversification expanding for profit¬ 
able growth 




1969 

£000 


1968 

£000 

Profit before Tax 

Taxation on Profits 
Taxation on Dividends 

3,687 

1,801 

8,128 

2,980 

1,754 

11,309 

Cost of Dividends (Net) 
Total Turnover 

Capital Employed 


5,488 

2,566 

228,028 

142,040 


4.734 

2,499 

228,759 

127,539 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at the: Europa 
Hotel, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W1, 
11.30 a.m., March 18, 1970. 


RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION - SUGAR REFINING - MOLASSES AND LIQUID COMMODITY TRADING - SHIPOWNING - ROAD 
TRANSPORT - EXPORT ENGINEERING - TECHNICAL SERVICES 8i DESIGN - BUILDING TRADE SUPPLY . BULK STEVEDORING - 

COMPUTER SERVICES 


TATE & LYLE, LIMITED, 21 Mincing Lane, London, ECS. 


barrow/lNittuni 
ft Bale 

A yMr of sroat activHy with Assets, 
Turnover, Profits and Dividends increased. 


The 49th Annual Genera! Meeting of Barrow Hepburn & Gale 
Limited will be held on 19th March 1970, in London. The following 
are salient points of the Statement from the Chairman, 

Mr. George W. Odey, C.B.E. 

^ As a result of substantial acquisitions net assets have been 
materially increased. Turnover increased from £16'5m to C23-25m. 
Profit before tax rose from £456,566 to £798,776. A final 
dividend of 25}% is recommended, making 37}% against 35%. 

The acquisition of the Harvey Group put the final seal on our 
efforts to rationalise the sole leather industry. There is every 
indication in the coming year of being able to restore our 
tanning interests to a reasonable level of profit. 

Ik Trading conditions for upper leather for the last three months of 
the year deteriorated, but in spite of this we have been able to 
increase our sales and profits. 

Ik The future prospects for our successful Belting subsidiary for 
both domestic and export trade would appear to be excellent. 


Ik Our main involvement continues to be in the tanning industry 
nevertheless it is to the continuing growth and development of 
^ur Chemical Division that we must clearly look for more rapid 
growth and progress. 



Reppn end Aeeeums centeining the Chetrmen’s Statement m futt 
upon request to: 

^ P.O. Boa413. Grange Hoed. London S.E.1. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 
LIMITED 

(Investment Trust Company) 

Governor : S. John Pears, F.CLA. 


CAPITAL : Authorised . £47,000,000 

Issued . £ r 7,883,000 

Debentun Sunk 1972-77 . £ 5 . 355 .oot' 

Summarized below are ihc mam items rontamed in the Group 
Accounts for the year ended 31SI December, 1969 A change has 
been made 'n the prehentali(»n of the Accounts, in that the 
ai t iimulated net .surplu.s on reali.salions of investments is no 
longer dedut leci from the cost of the investments but now appears 
on the opposite side of the Balance Sheet under the heading of 
Reser\es,- tlit' comparative figures for the previous year have 
been adjusted at iordingly. T'he payment of a final dividend of 
B'\, has been reromraended by the Dirt-ilors which, W'ith the 
interim of already paid, will make a total distribution for the 
yt'ar of 14.5'?,'- compared with 13.83V., for the previous year. 


CAPITAL (Issued) . 

EARNINGS (Net) . 

DIVIDEND FOR YEAR . 

RESERVES . 

DEBENTURE STOCK. 

INVFSTMLNTS (Book Value) 

ASSETS . 

NET ASSET VALUE 
(per Stock Unit) . 


3i$t Dec. 1969 
£ 17,883,000 
123,000 
14.5 per cent. 

15.893*000 

£5.355.000 

£39.187.000 

£107,390,000 

28/6d. 


31st Dec. 1968 
£17,883,000 

£2,949i00O 

13.83 per cent. 
£14.384*000 
£5.355.000 
£37.590,000 
£125,612,000 

33/7d. 
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TrustHouses 

RECORD PROFIT AND SUBSTANTIAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Extract from the Annual Report of Trust Houses 
Group Limited. Year ended 31st October, 1969. 



1969 

£'000 

1968 

£000 

1967 

fOOO 

Turnover 

62.279 

56,259 

51,894 

Capital Employed 

60.02B 

50,122 

45.689 

Shareholders' Investment 

35,658 

26,918 

26,371 

Gross Trading Profit 

7,826 

5.623 

4,511 

Depreciation 

2,029 

1,975 

1,924 

Profit before Taxation 

4,313 

2,239 

1,433 

Profit after Taxation and minority 
interests 

3,006 

1,702 

1.131 

Earnings per Share 

20.0d. 

13.1d. 

9.5d 

Dividends — Gross 

1,658 

1.253 

1.080 

Ordinary Dividend per 5/- share 

10.8d. 

9.3d. 

9.0d. 


TRUST HOUSE HOTELS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND OVERSEAS 

"SAME GOOD CARE EVERYWHERE" 

A year of breakthrough - Best ever year in terms 
of turnover and profits - A year of expansion and 
continuing development - The £35m Post House 
programme gathers momentum - Two major acquisi¬ 
tions, Kensington Close, London and Imperial Hotel, 
Torquay - Partnership with Travelodge Australia 
Limited success continues - Consortium formed with 
Travelodge International, Travelodge Australia and 
Trust Houses for £35m construction programme of 
motor hotels in Europe - Gardner Merchant Industrial 
Catering and Little Chefs further progressand expansion. 

Copies of the Report can be obtained from The 
Secretary, Trust Houses Group Limited, 166 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


BRITISH AMERICAN AND 
GENERAL TRUST 


The annual general meeting of 
British American and General 
Trust Limited will be held on 
March ig in l.ondoii. 

The following is the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr. 
G. P. S. Macphekson, G.B.K. 

Revelujr outcome for the year 
was much a.s forecast. The 
increase in gro.ss revenue from 
iigarLBRn attribut¬ 
able mainly to ihe full year’s use 
of the funds raised by the con¬ 
vertible loan stock is.sue in the 
latter part of ig68 was largely 
offset by the increa.se in loan 
interest and expen.ses: the interest 
on the convertible loan .stock was 
a predictable factor, but that on 
the U.S, dollar loan, which is 
based on Eurodollar rates, rose 
unexpectedly by some as 

the result of the measures of 
credit stringency imjxised on 
American banks by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Rcsenue after 
charges and taxation allowing for 
income tax relief of £20,319 
was £631,315 compare^f with 
£631,316 leaving an amoiini 
available for the ordinary .stork 
the same as last year and repre¬ 
senting earnings of 7.8 per rent. 

Present estimates indicate .simi¬ 
lar earnings for the current year 
without taking account of the 
probable fall of interest rates in 
the U.S.A.; such a fall would not 
affect the rate payable on the 
dollar loan for some hve months. 

Your Directors have recom¬ 
mended a final dividend of 4 per 
cent making with the interim divi¬ 
dend of 3i per cent already paid 
a total of 74 per cent compared 
with 7.4 per cent last year. 

During 1969 there was a sub¬ 
stantial fall in the stock markets 
in the U.K. and in America, in 
which the bulk of the I'rust’s 
funds are invested, and, in addi¬ 
tion, there was a fall in the dollar 
premium from 47J per cent to 
38J per cent: as a result the net 
asset value of the Trust’s units 
at the ycar^s end was 12s nd 
as compared with 16s 4d a year 
earlier. It.is apparent that the 
Trusts would have fared better 
if the funds raised by the con¬ 
vertible loan stock issue had not 
been fully invested by the end of 
1968. At the 1969 year end 
invested funds amounted to 


£23,221,000 and net current assets 
were £165,000, as compared with 
£30,122,000 and net current 
liabilities of £278,000 a year 
earlier. 

Short term prospects became 
markedly Ie.s.s attractive in the 
L^S.A. during the year and sales 
were made of some £i,76o,ut»n 
of U.S.A. investments offset parti¬ 
ally by purchases of £150,000 
Canadian investments. The Tnist'.s 
stake in Europe was reduced by 
some £400,000 and that in Au.s- 
tralasia by .£100.000, while invc.st- 
menls were increased in Japan 
by some .£750,000 and in the 
U.K. by .£740,000; the whole 
U.K. increa.se ropre.scnted invesr- 
inenis made in convertible bonds. 

The present disposition of the 
Tnwt’s fund.s at market values 
reflects the above investment 
changes an well an the material 
alteration in value.? in the areas 
in which the 1'rust is invested. 
The stake in North America i.s 
stated at 32.6 per cent, consider¬ 
ably lower than for some years. 
"Fhis does not indicate a los.s of 
confidence in th<‘ long term poten¬ 
tial in that pro.speious area, but 
some apprehcn.sion n-garding the 
effect of the adjustment.^ which 
must be made in the U.S.A., 
while the problems of inflation, 
adverse balance of payrniMits and 
Vietnam arc being tackled. 

The position in th«* U.K. if 
more encouraging but ri.siMg costa 
and militant claims for increased 
wages independent of increased 
productivity and the influence of 
electoral considerations raised 
fears of the recurrence* of the 
familiar serjueure of rising costs, 
t'i.sing consumption and imports 
leading 10 an overvalue'd cur¬ 
rency. The |jre.«*nt relatively low 
level of inventories also could 
portend an imminent increase in 
imports. 

The improvement in the bal¬ 
ance of payments has not yet 
lerl to cancellation of the dis¬ 
criminatory impost of 25 per cent 
of the value of the dollar pre¬ 
mium on sales and investment 
trusts arc still subject to capital 
gains tax. It is to be hoped that 
the Government will act tQ 
remove these damaging impedi¬ 
ments to the efficient use of invest¬ 
ment capiul. 
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University of Amsterdam 

Europa Inatituut. 

The International Course on European 
Integration needs an 

economist 

Applicant will be offered the position of 
tutor in the economic section of the 
post-graduate Course on European 
Integration. 

The Course is taught in the english 
language. Applicant must have a thorough 
knowledge of the economic aspects of 
European Integration. 

He is expected to do his teaching in close 
association with the tutors of the legal 
and political science sections of the 
Course. He will also,have to do 
research-work at the Institute. 


A FOOD TECHNOLOGIST 

(frozen foods) 

la raqiBlrad by 

The Food end Ain'ealtoro Orinizition of tho Uoitod Notions — Romo 

for ttie FooA Prooessinft Inatltute, aMnebu, Tanran 

Candidates should have: 

— a Uiviveratty desree in Food Science, Enigln«ei1n>g or equivalent 

- over aeven yeara’ proghreaalve operational experience du frozen food 
Industry 

— ability to recommend ; 

* Improvement In the quality of ravtr materials and finished products 
primarily destined for the export trade to Japan, Europe and USA 
markets, 

* feasible technolOKloal improvementa for handling proceeslng. equip¬ 
ment, packaging, storage and shipment of finished products, including 
fruit, vegetables, prepared meals and marine products, 

* and participate In tradning programmes for different levels of 
personnel from the industry, and for the Ins-tltute’s caunterpart 
staff 

— ability to conduct aipiplled research projects at the Institute's pilot 
plant 

Wu offer a 12 month contract with liberal emoluments baaed on depth 
and breadth of trainlnig and e-xpenence, plus a Coat of Living AdidustaMnt 
and other allowanceis. 

Interested candidates should send full rhiumd to Chief, Recruitment Ofiiie, 
FAQ of the United Nations, via delle Terme dl Caracalla, 00100 Rome. 
Italy. 

quoting reference : 373/AOS/13 

Appllcalion forms and detailed Information wlU he seiui to qualified 
applicants. 



Salary will be according to the 
University's standards. The Institute will 
render assistance in finding housing 
accomodation in or around Amsterdam. 


For further 


Send applications, or requests for further 
information to Mr. G. J. Adolfae, secretary 
Europa Instituut. Herengracht 508. 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 


announcements see 
pages 5, & 103 to 106 


CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Statisticians 

Manpower Research and Planning 

Statistician for Research A Statistician is needed to work with a team of 10 Psychologists forming 
a new Research Division set up to investigate personnel research problems arising in government 
service The successful applicant will advise on the planning of research projects to ensure that the 
results will be staiislically sound, and will a.ssisl in the evaluation of quantitative data Computers and 
other modern aids will bo readily available and some training in programming will be given if necessary. 
He must be a mathematical statistician, and have an interest in personnel research The development of 
new analytical techniques and the publication of results will be encouraged. 

Statistician for Model Building The mam sub-divisions of tho Statistical Division, which were 
formed during 1969, are engaged in large-scale data-collection and processing, sample-surveys, 
analysis, the monitoring and explaining of trends, forecasting, model-building, career planning, 
recruitment-planning and other aspects of manpower planning, research and management There is a 
vacancy for one more Statistician to work on micro-scale models of immediate relevance to the 
restructuring of the Civil Service 

Asaiatant Statisticians There are also vacancies for assistant Statisticians m both the above 
Divisions. 

FINAL YEAR STUDENTS MAY APPLY 

Candidates should have 1st or 2nd class Honours degrees in Statistics or the equivalent. Salaries will be 
in the following ranges: Statistician £2724 to £3721 : Assistant Statistician £1196 to £1952 (including 
London allowances). 

Appointment may initially be on a contract basis (with FSSU) but there will be opportunities for 
pensionable appointment, together with prospects of promotion to senior posts with salaries up to 
£5000 and more. 

Write or telephone, quoting Stat. AfS and givmg age. quahficetions end experience to A. R. Smith. 
Chief Statiatician, Civil Service Department, Whitehall, London S.W.I.. telephone 
07^839 7733 ext. 7096. 

If you would like to come and discuss the work involved please ask for an appointment. 

n" ' • ■ '' "" ■ ^^ 


The University of 
Lancaster 


Department of Economics 

AiipllcKttora are Invited for a 
Lectureship In Eoonomlca. Candi¬ 
date! should have a good training 
In economica with special emphaala 
on Quantitative methods and 
stAtlstfea. Appllcattons wlU be par¬ 
ticularly welcomed from candidates 
with a reaearch Interaat In demo¬ 
graphy The peison appointed will 
be expected to aaslat in a course 
In whloh statlatloal methods are 

wplled to problems in Social 
Economics Involving population, 

housing, health and social security. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained (quoting reference 

L.501/B) from the Unlvc^ty 
Secretary, University House, 
Ballrlgg, Lancaster to whom 

applications (four copies) Inclu¬ 
ding three referees, should be sent 
not later than March 21. 1970. 


University of 
Cambridge 


Assistant Director of Research 
or Senior Assistant in 
Research (Statistics) 

stipend: Aaslstant ZMrector of 
Research: £1,930 to £3,U0 p.a. 
SjBmor Assiitant In Reaearch: 
£1,689 to £2,376 p.B. d^ndlng 
upon age and experience. FKU. 

Commencement: Ootober 1, 1970 
or earlier by arrangement. 

Ouallfloatlons; A first degree In 
nutthsmaUea, statistics or economics 
with statistics and preferaUjr a 
postgraduate qualLllcatton In statls- 
tlcaf analysis. Experience of 
eomputer proframming is essential. 

Duties: Aaatstance with stotlstlcal 
•apsots of research projects in the 
Department at both planning and 
operational stagee, Including the 
organisation and computation of 
atatiatleal and economic analyses of 
data and the development of the 
Department's range of computer 
programmes. The person ippolnted 
will be required to give 
undergrsduate and posteraduate 
tsadhlng In statUttcal and eoono- 
mstric analysis. 

Applloauons, tojrsther with the 
namss of two referees, i^uld be 
submitted ^ April 1, 1970 to: The 
Bmtary, the BoatU of Land 
Bconomy, lu SIIvct Street, Cam¬ 
bridge. from whom further details 
may be obtained. 
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The Universit^r of Sheffield 

DevcBrtmnt of Applied Economics 
and Business Emotes 


Economist 

• A LARGE national Trade Association is strength¬ 
ening its economics section and now requires a 
Deputy to the Economic Adviser. 

• THE main task will be research in depth into 
the more important of the industry's problems 
— both national and international. 

• REQUIREMENTS are a good honours degree and 
at least three years* post-graduate experience, 
preferably in a large organisation. 

• AGE preferably 25/30. Salary starts around 
,C2.750. 

Write in complete confidence to G. W. Elms as 
adviser to the Association. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


Scottish Gas Board 

Department of Economic Affairs 

As a result of a re-orcsnlsatlon within the Board, the OeiMrtmenl has taken 
on increased responsibruUcs and now oovsrs OUMratlonal Research. Market 


Research, Tariff 


investment Appraisal and Corporate Plannlnv 


The Board Immediately wish to strengthen the Department by appolnUng 
two people: 

the first to carry through, control and analyse the results of MARKET 
RESEARCH projects ; and 

the eecond to undertake OPERATIONAL RESEARCH tasks: the person 
appointed should have at least two years' experlsnee in Operational Research 
and should be wlUlag, InlUsUy, to concentrate on short-term projects. 

Persons trained in any numerate dlsetpUnes may app^ for the above posts 
What IS required are persons with Uvely minds who wish to undertake stimulating 
work In an expanding Department. 

The aalary for both wPotntnieDta will be on a ecale which rleee to ca,430 
per annum. 

Applications should be sent Pj: 

The Personnel Manager, 

Scottish Oas Board, 

Qranton House. 

340 West Oranton Road. 

EDINBUROK, S. 

within ten days of the appearance of thia advertisement. 


STATISTICIAN 

THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND FOOD 

have a vacancy for a Statiaticlan in its Cconomica and Stavratict Group 
of DiviBior>a in London. 

Thia poat will ba mainly concarnad with tha improvamant of the agiicul- 
tural canaua and related aampla aurvaya ; analysia of the changing 
atructufa of agricuhufo ; aafimatmn of yiatda : co-ordination of tha atada** 
tical work of tha Diviaion and liaiaon with other Govavmant atatiiatioal 
dapartmanta. Thera will ba opportunity for collaboration vvith other 
Branchaa in atatiatieal invaatigawona into food conaumption and dietribu- 
tton and for adviaing on atatiatieal tachniquaa and mathoda applicable 
to proBlama ariaing in tha Miniatry gantraily. 

Applicaiita ahouM hava an tionoura dagraa in atatiatica. mathamatica, or 
aconomica, or a peatgraduata dagraa or diploma in atatiatica, or a 
timilar qualification : f>e 28 or over (exceptionally. waN qualified candi- 
dataa of 26 and 27 oonaMerad) and hava aevaral yaara* axpericnct of 
atatiatieal werli. 

Stafting aalary (Innar London) could ba aibova tha mfnfmum of tha acala 

C2.724l3.721. 

Candidatea intaraatad In e parmanant ap^ntmant to tha PO*t 
apply to tha Civil Sarvica Commiaaion, 23 Savila Row. London, W1X 
and thoae intemated in a temporary appointmant or contract of leaa 
then fiva yaara aheuld apply |p tha Mirviatnr of Aip^ultura. Flaheriaa and 
food. Perteitnai Diviaion ilB. Room B16. Groat Waatmlnater House. 
HoraelOrry Road. London, SW1 quoting BP 7728B. Cioeing data Maveh 20. 
1970. 


A^^oatlooS| axe-ln^ hN | 

in the above DMartmeni, tenable frum 
Ssptembsr 1. ififo oc as soon aa poasible 
thereafter. 

Thia poat haa tiaan eeUUMM (ram 
fundi prodded toytHa aSetfil BeiMiee 
Research Council in support of a project 
InvolvlM a theoretical and empirical 
study of British monetary poUey in the 
postwar period bosml on the growth of 


financial intermediaries. The suecenaful 
applicant, who will work in a small group 
under the direotipn of Professor 
GL Clayton, should be trained In the 
appUcaUgn of econometric techniques 
and. praitrawy. be familiar with modern 
'inpnslaTy thaorj. 

The appointment will be for a period 
of ^ years in the flrat Instance, The 

to an, mpfrisnoe jyad juallficaUons with 
memberanip m PSStJ. rurthcr particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar to 
sopfea) should 


whom appllcstlons (three ooprea) 
bo sent by March 7. 1970. Quote 



The Company 

Pfizer Latin America is part of an International 
group of companies with aubatantial and expanding 
manufacturing and marketing interests in the 
pharmaceutical, veterinary, agricultural, fine chemi¬ 
cals, minerals, consumer and cosmetic fields. 
Worldwide sales turnover in 1969 was in excess 
of $806 mfillron, 

Tha Job 

An Auditor is required to travel extensively 
throughout Pfizer Intefnationars Latin American 
operations. The work is not restricted to that of a 
verifying agent and is aimed at asatating local 
managements in financial and related fields. Suc¬ 
cessful performance could possibly lead to the 
Senior Auditor's position for Latin America within 
eighteen months to two years. Thereafter, line 
opporturrities with Pfizer International in Latin 
America and elsewhere in the work! are likely to 
become available. This vacancy, is occurring 
because of internal promotions as indicated above. 

Applicants 

Applicants should be qualified Chartered or Certi¬ 
fied Accountants with at least 3 years' auditing 
experience either in a professional office or with 
a large manufacturing concern, preferably with 
overseas 'interests. 

Applicants should be single and be in the age 
rarrge 26-36. In addition to English, fluency 
in at least one of the following languages is 
desirable: Spanish. Portuguese, French, Italian. 
Previous service overseas would be an advantage. 

CondRiofiB 

A starting salary within the range $9.CXX>-$10,000 
(US) net of tax per annum is envisaged. Substan¬ 
tial fringe benefits are offered including air travel to 
the auditor's home country for anntial leave. The 
general conditions are those to ba expected from 
a forward-looking International group of companies. 

Applications, sotting out ralavant details, should 
ba sent to: 

J. E. T. HaHa, Staff Officer. Pfiier UmRed. Sendwich, 
Kent. 
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Statistidaii 
for Marketlns 


Cable and Wireless, whose staff of 10.000 operates 
communications services in 53 countries overseas, is seeking 
0 graduate with a degfroe hi Statistics and/or Ecogornioa for 
the Statistical Survey division of its Market Forecasting and 
.Research Department 

The work will be centred on short-term (up to 6 years) 
forecasting and concerned with the building up of an adequate 
data bank. 

The successful applicant is not likely to be under 25 and will 
need to have had experience (which should be quoted when 
applying) in up-to-date forecasting techniques including 
econometric model building. Access tO a tfma^sharing com¬ 
puter bureau via a terminal in the Company's building is 
available for calculations. 

The post IS offered on a 3-year contract at the outset but 
opportunities for establishment may wall arise. The starting 
salary will be £2000 and this will be reviawed annually. 

Applications should be addressed to the Personnel Officer 
(Recruitment). Dept A453/329. Cable and Wireless Ltd« 
Mercury House. Theobalds Road. London. W.C.1. 



Cabto and Wireless 


CRANE 


Around £2.500 


Financial 

Analyst 


Thetknnpmiy is the U.K. Subsidiary of a world-wide 
Engineering Group manufacturing fluid control, water conditioning 
and heating products. 

The Job forms one of a team of specialists providing 
services to top management in the following areas: 

Profit Planning Development • 

Appraisal of Major Capital Projects 
Short-term and Long-term Forecasting 
Capital expenditure Control 

The Value of these services is well recognised and the 
career opportunities for those who make a really effective contribu¬ 
tion to this work ere considerable, as are the financial rewards. 

The man or woman most likely to meet the 

challenge will be under 30. ambitious, and will either be an 
Economics or Business Studies graduate with industrial experience 
that he or she can readily apply to this work, or a qualified account¬ 
ant now in industry and keen to develop his or her career into 
financial analysis. 

We thifih we know who we want. If you 

think it could be you, telephone 01 -353 6511 Extn. 291 (reverse the 
charges if you like) and tell us. If you prefer to write, letters should 
be sent to; P. M. S. Kibbey, Personnel Manager, Crane Limited. 
15 Red Lion Court, Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 



University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I^ectureship in 
Interdisciplinary Studies 


Applicatloiui are Invited lor the 



divide hU lime between preparlnfr 
and teaching the new tnter- 
dlenplina^ couraee for Part II 
Social Scienre etudenu. and 
unclenakinf? research in the Centre 
Applicants may be araduatea in 
an> uf the social sciences Salary 
acrurdlng to riuaUhcatluns and 
experience In the ranae £1,2*10 x 
IILS—C2.8R0. 


Application forms and further 
partlciilarK ran be obtained from 
Mr J E Reilly. Cornwallis 
Building, The University, Cantcr- 
bur\, Kent. Completed application 
funna (three copies) should be 
received not later than Monday, 
March S, 1970 (Quote A4/70) 


St. Jolin's Collegre 

OXFORD 

Tutorial Fellowship fw 
Economics 


The College proposes, if a suitable 
candidate presents himself, to elect 
a Tutor and Offlciul Fellow in 
Economics with effect from October 
I, 1070 


The salary will be on the scale 
£1.670 to £.1.885 depending upon 
age and other relevant factors 


The tutor will be expected to give 
tutorial Instruction to under¬ 
graduate members of the College 


Applications should be sent to 
the Senior Tutor, from whom 
further information may be 
obtained, by March l4th Candidates 
should state their ages, marital 
status, and academic records and 
should give the names of three 
referees 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 7, 102 to 106 

BERMUDA 

VACANCIES 

The following vacancies m statistics exist in the Finance Deparimont of 
Bermuda Government. Tho 20 posts are under the general direction of the 
Chiaf Statistician 

1 Mathematical Statiatician—Salary range £3,480 to £4,880 

Duties . Tho Mathematical Statistician wilt be responsible for the design, 
operation and control surveys ‘ for the initiation of statistical research of a 
technical nature, for giving technical advice to Government departments 
and for testing tho results of sample surveys for statisical reliab'ility. 

Education . A B Sc degree from an approved university with specialisation 
m Statistics is required Candidates with specialisation in Pure Mathe¬ 
matics will be accepted provided they can give evidence of a thorough 
understanding of sampling techniques. Applicants possessing experience 
m computer programming in addition to rha above requirements, will be 
given priority 

Experience Two years' experionce on sample surveys would be 
required Howuvor, one year of such experience would be acceptable 
providing that the applicant has a good theoretical background in 
Statistics 


2 Economic Statistician—'Salary range £3,480 to £4,880 

Dunes The Ecor^omic Statistician will be responsible for the compilation 
and analysis of general economic statistics, such as National Accounts, 
Balance of payments and Prices, for the initiation of research relating to 
problems of interpretation or analysis , for preparing reports on general 
economic phenomena ; and for the supervision of a small staff. 

Education A Master's degree or equivalent in Economics from an approved 
University is required. In addition, the successful applicant should have 
completed the university intermediate level of statistics Applicants possess¬ 
ing experience in computer programming in addition to the above require- 
merits will be given priority 

ExperiancB . No experience is required providing that the applicant 
moots the minimum educational raquiroments stated above However, a 
6.A with specialisation in Economics will be acceptable, if the applicant 
has had at least three years' experience as a practising Statistician 

These posts will provide successful applicants w-Hh the exciting experience 
of doing original work in a tourist economy. 

These posts are non-establishad with a salary range of £3,480*£4.8BO and 
aro offered on contract for a period of three years in the first instance. 
A settlement allowance is payable at the rate of €200 for married men 
with children, t'150 for married men without children and £100 for 
Single officers 

Passages are provided for rhe Officer and if married,, for his wife and 
children, if any, under the age of 18 years up to the total cost of four 
adult economy air feres (equal to the cost of economy air fares from 
London to Bermuda). 

Leave is earned at the rate of 15 working days s year excluding Sundays 
and Public Holidays. 


Applications, together with the names of two referees should be forwarded 
to rhe Secretary, Public Service ComnTiseron. Poat Office Building, 
Hamilton, Bermuda, by Air Mail to arrive not later than March 13. 1970 
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University of Durham 

Department of Geography 

AppUcatiunn are invited lor u 
Research Fellowship tenable tor 1 
year Irom May 1. 1670, or as soon 
as possible iherealter. to asslsi in 
a major research project on the 
Arabian peninsula. Duties will 
include the compilation ol docu¬ 
ments and other data over a wide 
Held and could be undertaken by 
graduates pomsslng other than 
Reoaraphlcai or middle Eastern ex¬ 
perience 

Salary £1,400. plus FSSU benefits 
and provision lor travel expenses, 

Further particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary, Old Shire 
Hall, Durham, to whom applica¬ 
tions (three copies) naming three 
referees should be sent by March 
■JO, l‘»70 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Economics 

Applications arc Invited fur the 
post of Lecturer In the Department 
ol Econumica. The iiutiul salary 
will be within the range 
L'1,J40-1‘1,470 per annum on the 
scale l.T,J4n-£j,850 per annum 
according to qualilicnllons and 
experience 

Applications will be considered 
trom applicants with specialised 
interests in any field of economics 
but preference will be given to can¬ 
didates having specinllsed interests 
'H economic theory. 

Applications, stating ugc, 
academic qualifications and ex¬ 
perience, together with the names 
of three referees, should be received 
not Liter than March 11, 1070, by 
the llepistrur, The University, PO 
Box 147, Liverpool Ltib .‘(BX. from 
whom further particulars may be 
olituined PkuKe quote Ret. 
RV/5723/E 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

AppJU'u Lions are invited tor an 
.ippiiiiitineiit with effect from April 
i. 11)70, or October 1. 1070, as LEC¬ 
TURER IN ECONOMICS 

Appllcntlon forms and further 
p.'irllrulars can be obtained from 
Mr J E Reilly, Cornjrallis Build- 
inn. The University, Canterbury, 
Kent Completed forms (three 
copies) should bo returned not later 
ihan Friday, March 20 1070 

< Quote- A4/70) 


University of 
Liverpool 

Centre for Latin-American 
Studies 

Applicatlniis are Invited for the 
post of one or more Research 
Pelluus in Latin-Aniencan Studies 
from suitably qualltied gradiiuteii 
in Economics, Geography. Hispanic 
Bludlcs, Modern History, and 
Political Theory and Institutions 
or related subjects The success¬ 
ful applicant will bo attachi^d to 
the appropriate L>eparlment 
among those associated with the 
Centre for Latln-Amerlran Studies 
established as recommended by 
the Parry Report Previous Special¬ 
isation in Latln-Anierlean Studies 
IS nol necesiurlly required. 

Salary range £700>£l,600 per 
annum The initial salary will be 
within this range according to 
qualifications and experience The 
succesaful candidate will take up 
his appointment on October 1, 
1970. 

Applications, stating age. qualt- 
fieailotis and experience, together 
•with the names of three referees, 
should be received not later than 
March 20, 1970, by the Registrar, 
The University, PO Box U7. Liver¬ 
pool L69 3BX, from Whom further 

S artlculars may be obtained Please 
•uote Ref: RV/&732/B. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Special entry for those under 40 

Between 10 and 15 vacancies in the Administrative grades are open to men and women 
above the normal age of entry. Preference wiH be given to candidates who in addition 
to the basic qualities, have special qualiftcations directly useful to the Diplomatic 
Service: these include a knowledge or experience of commercial, financial and economic 
matters, of foreign or public affairs, of developing countries, or of journalism nr public 
relations. Similarly, a scientific education or background or a knowledge of a Middle 
Eastern, African, Oriental or Slavonic language would be useful. But the career will 
involve the full range of duties of a Diplomatic Service officer, and will not be withm <) 
specialist field. 

Candidates need not be graduates, but the intellectual standard required is that of a good 
honours degree. Competence in a foreign language or the ability to lo.irii languages is 
essential. 

Age limits; at least 27 and under 40 on 1st August 1970 (up to 44 for candidates with 
regular service in HM Forces or HMOCS). 

Salary scale; as Second Secretary £2146 to £2616; as First Secretary (normal minimum 
age 30i) £2724 to £3721. Entry point will depend on age and experience Non- 
contributory pension scheme. Overseas allowances plus furnished rent allowance (or 
furnished accommodation) are non-taxable and take account of the local cost of living. 
boarding school allowances are paid from first posting abroad. Opportunities to qualify 
for language allowances. 

For fuller details of the work and career prospects write to the Civil Service Commission^ 
23 Saviie Row, London W1X 2AA or telephone 01^734 6070 ext 229 (01-734 6464 
"Ansafone** service after 5.30p.m,) quoting 292/S, Closing date 2Sth March 1970 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 102 to 106 

Northampton Finance 

Development Department 

Corporation 

ECONOMIST Grade VII £1,915-£2,420 

The expansion of Northampton from a population of 130,000 to 230,000 is getting under way. An 
organisation is being built up which, in collaboration with the County Borough Council, will be involved 
in a total estimated expenditure of over £360m. by 1981. The Finance Department will be playing a key 
role m this development and will be responsible for providing an imaginative approach to financial and 
economic policy and control in a challenging situation. Applications are now invited from economists to 
join the staff of the Chief Finance Officer at this formative stage. 

Applicants should have a first or second class honours degree in economics or a closely related subject 
with considerable initiative and a keen interest in the economic aspects of large-scale town expansion. 
The duties of the post will be interesting and varied and will include cost benefit studies, pnogeamme 
budgeting and economic appraisals of capital projects. 

The post is superannuable and subject to the Corporation's Conditions of Service. Housing accommodation 
can be made available in approved cases. Removal expenses paid and generous contributions made 
towards other relocation expenses. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and details of experience together with the names of two referees 
should be sent to 

General Manager. Northampton Development Corporation, 
CromwefI Street, Northampton, NN1 2JE, by 9th March 1970. 


BBC requires a BERLIN to brou(lc.ist in German .lournahstic uiul 

REPRESENTATIVE for Its German aLlininiRtniiive abilUv. Dfsirabh 

Servlrp Three years contract beginning guiilillPialoiib laniillurity with auifliiioiiN 

with up to six months training In London in Gt-rniuriv Salary uhitr In Berlin LJ.ODT 

In certain rirciimstanccs n long term per unniini llxi-d Free of UK liH-tiniP tax 

appointment will be considered although ' during unir In Berlin Heiit free fully 
inltlallv at a lower salary. Dutle.s iiiClude liirnihhed .irrotnniorhitKwi is pnnldeit. An 

g rnvision of rnatenal for use in Qermuii overseuii allowjuce may Is.- payable lo a 

ervire programmes direction and I married man Write for applicarion form 

iidministratlon of local office, liaison (encloKing addressed foidscup i MveJope and 

duLlc'S and the provision of occasional ■ quoting relereniv 70.CI 97.£ct.) to 

news despatches Essential quallficaiiutis - Appointments Department, BBC. London 
good political Judgment and the ability i WIA lAA by Marcli 6th 
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Appointmtntt, B u • 1 n • i • 
Notices, etc. 11s per line. 
Displayed. £9 5s Od per 
singile column Inch. 
Education, Counes. Pro¬ 
perty, Hotels. Travel, etc., 
9s per line. 

Display, £7 10s Od per single 
column inch. 

Box number service provided 
free of charge. 

Latest date for acceptance 
of advertising copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Telephone 01*930 5155, 
Ext. 308. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Centre /or Urban and 
Regional Research 

Two RIBBARCK ASeiUTANTS 
roqulriil to Join muUldlictpitnary 
team workliic on vorloue urban 
and rational problem*. Oraduatee 
In BoonomJca. Mathematlca, Oeo- 
traphy or Planning preJerred 
Salary within range C1.000-£1,410 
p a. Further partloular* and appli¬ 
cation forma <r*turnable by March 
13th) from the Regiatrar, The 
Unlveraltsr. Manchester, Mil 9PL. 
Quote ref: 35/70/E 


STUOIBe 


University of Sussex 

Research Assistant or 
Research Officer 

(aa]a» range £1,000 p.a. or £1,340 
X E11S-C2,850 p.a.) required 

Immediately for one year, poaslbly 
Iqnsar. to work on retrieval and 
olaaalOcation of village atudles in 
MB developed oountnea. 

Candidates should have a good 
honours degree in a relevant social 

read Bpanlah. and Interested in 
agricultural extenolon and/or 
nutritional improvement 

The appointment might afford 
op^rtunltles to work for a further 

Further details and application 
forma may be obtained from: 

The Administrative Secretary, 
UnsMtute of Development Studies, 

llighton BNl OQA. 


AppUcaffoai ore invited for a post 
fa the following Dtparimenl • 

AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMICS 

INVESTIGATIONAL 

ASSICTANT 

A desree or diploma or a quaUfleatlon 

tiM (B> Il,3a0.fl.SlS (C) 
SlfS10-ff.060 seoordlns to »go* 
qimgSonSlon and eapeetomw. Scales 
eunmUy nader tovlcw. 

AppUcatlona stating age, quallfloa- 
ttoag and experlanoe, together with the 
nuBM of two referees, should reach 
fbii iMtgtary. Department of 
imrlndllRllUiBcMiomlca. The University, 
MF SJT (tram whom further 
be ^btalnedinot later 


La Trobe University 

MXLBOVItllt, AUSTRAUA 

LecturerfSffnior Lecturer 
in Politics 

AmllcaUoas are invited from can- 


oloty of the flodiU Setgnots. whUe 
eaeentlal. would be a eonalder- 
able advantage 

SALARY: |A0.400-|Ai,7M. 

Further Information and appU- 
cation forms are available from the 
Registrar, La Trobe University. 
Bundoora, Vlctorta. 3083. Australia 
or the Secretary-Oeneral, Asracla- 
tion of Coromonweal^th universities 
(A^pts). 36 Gordon Square, London. 

Closing date: March ». If76. 


University of Glasgrow 

Latin-American Studies 

COURSE 

MPhil in Latin^Amcrican Stadici. 
AppUcatlons for admission to the 
course leading to the Diegrae of 
MPbll in LaTln-Amerlcan Rtudles 
are Invited from Arte graduates 
with good Honourg degrees who an 
Interested In pursuing area studies 
In this field. This Is a two-yaar 
course combining atudv In three, 
with research In One, of the follow¬ 
ing eublects: Literature. History. 
Geography, Economics. Politics. 
BMlalogy. A reading, knowledge of 
Spanish and/or Portuguaae la 
required. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Four two-year graduate acholar- 


are offered for the MPhn, These 
are not restrlcM to oandldatea 
not eligible for State awards. For 


furthsr particulars ivgardlng ad¬ 
mission and acholarahlps apply to 
the Director of the Institute of 
Latln-Amerlean Studies. Modern 
I^gi^es^Bulldlng, not Ister than 

APPOINTMENTS 

Applications are invited from 

S raduatei with good Konoura 
egrees and relevant research or 
other experience for a Raseareh 
Fellowship commencing October, 
1670, In any of the above six flelda 
Candidates need not have worked 
previoushr in Latln-Amerloan 
Btudiea. The Fellow, who must 
have or acquire a competent know¬ 
ledge of Spanish snd/or Portuguese, 
will pursue an approved programme 
of research and aaolal In the 
academic work of the Institute. 
Appointment may he on either a 
Junior or a lenlor level (ealary 
ranges £1,240-El ,470 and £1.Bas¬ 
el,NO), and will be for two yeara 
with poealblllty for renewal for a 
third. FS8U 

Applications are Invited for a 
Research Fellowship In PoUUca. 
with special reference to the 
Republics of Central America This 
la a three-year^ appointment, sup¬ 
ported by uie S8RC, for work In 
Central America in collaboration 
with the Department of Politics 
(Professor W J M. Mackenils) 
and the Department of Interna¬ 
tional Economic Studlaa (Professor 
A. Nova). The post Is open to 
BocloUwats and social anthrqpolo- 

B ite mtorested in polities at the 
lal level, as well as to graduatea 
in poUtlea Previous experience of 
fleldwaearch la aaaenMa], a rele¬ 
vant linguistic quallflcatlon Is not 
esBentlal._.bttt must be acqulrad 
quickly. The post may be filled at 
an appropriate ^nt on the_r«la 
for Lecturers: £L58B-£2.fiB0. FM. 

Applications are. invited for a 
La^reahlp in Beonomtes with 
■Dedal referenoa to Larin Amerlea. 
Ae appointee will be asaodated 
with the DdMirtment of interna- 
Ucnal Economic Studies as w«l ■■ 
with the inritute. The salary 
geal# la C1,M5-C7.RB0 per annum. 
F88U. Initial salary will be fixed 
ao^dlng to experience and quatt- 

AoDUeatlona for the above posts 
(eight roplea) ahonld be lodged 
not later than April 11 , igTO. with 
the undersigned from whom further 
parUcutera mav be obt.alwed._ In 
reply pteaic quote Ref. Ho. BfND-tl 

ROET. T HUTC H BS OW, 
Seqretary of the Univently Oeurt. 


University of Otago 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 

hKiurer cf Senior Lecturer in 
Economic History 

Applications art Invited for the 
mve-BMnUoned positton in the 
Department of Ebonomlcs 

Interim ■oaleg fir 1866 have been 
as foUowa : 

Lecturer: BlfZMOO x 6NZ300-INZ4.7S6 
X BNZlOfi-gmiM p.a. 

Senior Lecturer : |NZ4,700 x gNzaoo- 
•NZ6.500L tterealter a range of salariai 
up to fNZe.iOO per annum. 

A particularly wcll-quaUfied candidate 
eoula w ■Bpqlntod at the grade of 
Associate j^fesapr at a salsn within the 
range of •NZfi,400 to •NZ7,30iO per annum 

(Noto; iNZlM equals £46 13s 4d stg; 
IUSU3; pAiom. 

Further parMulars are available from 
the ScerctaiT-mneral. Aieoelatlon of 
^mmonwealth Universities (Appts) 

36 Gordon Square, London, WCl, 
or from the mgtstrar of the University. 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on March 31. 1670. 


The International 
Tin Council 

Statistician 

Please note that the advertisement 
tor this appointment which 
appeared In The Economitt on 
Itewuary 21, 1670, hai been with¬ 
drawn. No further applications 
%ouId therefore be sent to, 
SMretary of the International Tin 
Ooundl 


Nuffield College, 
Oxford 

Studentships 

Appheations are Invited from 
men or women graduates who wish 
to undertake research or post¬ 
graduate studies In economics, 
statistics, politics and govern¬ 
ment, soeloloigy, recent economic, 
■octal and poTlUoal history, indus¬ 
trial relations, management 
studica, public and aoctel admlnl- 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


EXPERIENCED industrial Journalist 
required to eoUaborate with University 
researcher to produce ahort book by 
end July. Bmi 3340. 

BANKINO APPOINTMENTS: Wide choice, 
all lavala—«■ are the te^allate. Tel. 01- 
340 3777 (details poate^. Aba. confidential 

REPRESENTATIVE IN BEIRUT 
Hava now your own repreaentattve for 
tha MidM Bast, North Africa and the 
Persian OuU. Your buslneas handled by 
an expert having had 17 years lull of 
>-*raCions In oontraeting and 
»«««■ on International le***' 
Prepartd to oonildcr propooltions 
emanating from one or group of 
manufaeturera, Plrms or Export Houses 
dealing with conatruetlonal plant and 
equipment, all kind of equipment and 
matortala related to oil industry, etc. 

Intercated Firms to please write their 
requirements to Representative, 

Eoonomlot, Box No. 3336. 


CONFERENCES 


Employee Welfare 

Two day conference, at Blooms¬ 
bury Centre Hotel, London, WCl, 
Bterch Idth-llth on The Human 
Bide of Heart Illness discusses 
rehabilitation problems. Conference 
fee £6. Details and programme 
from The Cheat and Heart Associa¬ 
tion. Tavistock House North, 
Tavistock Square, WCl. 


EDUCATION 


Read for a degree at home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External Degrees, BA. B6c(Econ}, etc. 
and Dlpbmai, OOE “O'* and *'A'' levels, 
and Prut^osional career exams. Lessons by 
post to a paraonally planned programme. 
Individual guidance by graduate tutors. 
Modarato fees, payabla by instalments. 

76 years of succe'S' Write today for FREE 
Proapcctue to Vl^ndham Milligan. MBS, 
MA. Principal, Dept. C.A.3. WOL8BY 
HALL. OXTOiiD. 0X2 6PK. 


University of Exeter 


studica, public and aoctel admlnl- 

iTS- Po»tor<Kiuau 

social studiea. Scholarships 


law. or any other branch oT the 
eoelal studiea. 

Furthar partlculan and the 
neoeeaary forma are obtainable 
from the Warden, Nuffield College, 
Oxford, itoplleatlone ehould reach 
him by May 12, 1970 


Trinity and All 
Saints’ Colleges 

HORBFORTH, NR. LEEDS. 
(Roman Catlwllc CoUegea 
of Bduoatlon) 

Lecturer in Economics 

Appheations _are Invited tor ,the 
nove p^. Good academle quallfl- 
oaUons are , neoeuary as Uie 
poaltton require! the auooecaful 
candidate to lecture to honourc 
degree tevel to B.Bd. atudente 
reading Boonomiea. 

AppHcanta should prefers^ have 
SMClH^t <ntoregte In the field 
cl nucfbcoonomlcs. 

The gucraasful candidate must te 
prepaiM to Contrlbute^fui^j^^to ^the 


Applications are invited from the 
holders of good honours degrees In 
Arts, EducaUon. Law, Bclenoe, 
Applied science and Social Studies, 
for postgraduate amolarshlps 
tenable from October 1970. 

Candidates who are about to alt 
final honours examinations may 
also aopiy. Value: £4i0 per annum 
plus fees (with reduction In the 
caee of etudents living at home) 
Scholars must observe Terms, and 
prepare by supervised research for 
a higher degree of the Unlveralty. 

Application forms and further 
details from the Academic 

Regiatrar, Northeote Rouse. The 

a ieen'B Drive, Exeter. Closing 

te May 31, 1670. Please state 
subject of study. 



prspared to rantrlbute fully to the 
further development of tnls new 
B.Ed. Oounc. 

KilSmW lUsT *“ WMWW* 

PuTther particulara and appU- 
eation forms may be obtained 

a rhc Clerk to the Collegium. 


‘ioS'Jf” 

Road. El. 
TICKET. 

M. A. BAATZ, 

_ Academic Regtetrar. 

Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external dagraea of the 
Unlveralty of London. Spectalte prepared 
eouraee for the Pederatlon of Stock 
bchanges. for Accountancy, Company 
iemtaryshlp. Law. Costing, Banking. 
Ineuranoe Marketing, OCE, Alto ma i^ 
thoroughly uaefiU (non-exam) eouraca In 
Buainaes BubJeeta. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
aubJeM in which intereatod to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dipt. 093). St. Albana. 

or call at 30 Queen Vlotorla Street, 

London, B04. TrI. 01-3U 6174. 

(PeuBded ifilO.) 
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Oetting your nMudimmi 
porcentoge of exports? 


The Bank which eommanda 40% of Now Zealand's banking busi¬ 
ness has the vital information you need I The Bank of New Zealand 
—with over 400 offices—can give you up-to-date information on trading 
conditions and markets both in New Zealand's industrial centres and pri¬ 
mary producing areas. Whether you're concerned with export expansion 
or investment—see the Bank of New Zealand first. 

Contact our London Office—or the International Division at Head Office 
in Wellington. 

Bank of NcwZealand 

IncorpontBd with KmitBd Imbiliti in Nbw ZBa/and 1867. 

London Main Offico; 1 QuaonVIctoriaStraot, EC4 • Piccadilly Circus Office; 54 Regent 
St, W1 • Haymarket Office: 30 Royal Opera Arcade. SW1. (New Zealand House Bldg.) 

Head Office: P.O. Box 2392, Wellington. New Zealand 



NEW YORK’S 

nHOTEL 
^iBLYlE 

azif/ 


MADISON AVENUE AT 761h SI. 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 10021 
CABLE: THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX : 620692 



On up-to-date sites, 
modern constructions with 
modern equipment manufactured 
by Romanian works. 


— Excavator and loader on tyres “ Dum-Dum *’ type with 
5« hp motor 

— Excavator's bucket, = 130,320 litres Loader's bucket 360 litres 

— Excavator and frontal loader on tyres “ Sfinx ” type with 
65 hp motor 

— Excavator bucket «= 530 litres Loader's bucket — 781 litres 

— Angledozcr and scarifier on tracks “ Power type with 
65 hp motor 

— Bulldozer on tracks “ Labor ” type equipped as requirement 
w'i'th a hydraulic winch (13 hp motor. Hydraulic controls 

Manufactured by ihc works “ Tractorpl ” in Brasov in co-operation 
with Beltrami works, Ravenna, 


e 


— Type IFRON—203 

— Frontal Loader with bucket, crane arm, bulldozer blade 
Load raising of 2,200 kg in 7 seconds at height of 3.6 in 
Inversor 

— Road Roller type R-12 M of 10-12 tons 
' Road Rollcf type R-84 of 8-14 tons 

— Mobil crusher with screen CM-C 

— G 900 Giratory crusher 

— G 900 Giratory granulator 

— BT 250 Mixer of 230 litres 

^1 ower crant?^ 40 and 100 tons/m 

— Motocompressor 2 MC-5 


Bucharest — Romania, 7 Matei Millo Street 
Telex: 216 Cables MASEXPORT — Bucharest 


For full information apply to the : 

Romaniml Trade Representation in your country; 
in U.K.: 26 Cadogan " Square, London, S.W.i. 


! 
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The senes of 28 paye illustrated booklets looks at some current world 
problems, isolatiny the real issues and ijiving indispOnsahle background 
information so easily lost siylit of. The booklets are illustrated with 
maps, charts and photuyraphs wherever appropriate and give some 
basic statistics. There is also a short bibliography. 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles are packaged in an attractive 
black slip case (see illustration), printed in two colours The booklets 
cover the following topics: -Vietnam. Europe, devaluation, communica¬ 
tions. race relations. China, Canada, gold, road safely, trade unions, 
technological forecasting, life assurance, taxation, communism, and 
the Middle East. A number of the eailier titles have been revised and 
up dated. Further titles are listed in the coupon 
Rates (Muliirht)ii postHiie) The Bnet Book box. mlntul cnid siirlaoe mail 45' . 
airmail 75 Sm(|le titles. 3 each, airnuip 5 (60c). 

Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) i i 
Also send me the folluwinu booklets - 

Brief 16: Student revolt _ Brief 20: Ideologies (April) - 

Brief 17: The Common Merket Brief 21: The management 

Brief 18: Prisons . - - gap (May) 

Brief 19: Education (April) and the next 6 booklets- 


I enclose a cheque/poslai order for; 

(please enclose payment) 

ilications Department, The Economist 2S St. James's Street, 
>SW1 Telephone 01-930 5155 Telex 24344 
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W D Scott's Australian Economic Advisory Service 


' NOW ^ 
AVAILABLE 
IN EUROPE 


Thp W D Scott Australian Economic Advisory Service is the 
only one now available in Europe that has been compiled in 
Australia and v/ritten specially for senior managemont. It 
comprises an annual the Management Guide to the 
Economy ■ and a fortnightly bulletin that records the 
progress of the Australian economy. 

The W D Scott Organisation in London can now accept 
subscriptions (20 gns p.a.) for this service, essential to all 
who have to Keep abreast ot economic developments 
In Australia, 

W D Scott & Co Ltd., Management Consultants 
8 Hinde Street, London W1M 6HT 


Londtin, Thi’ Haun''. U ihliti, bydne/, Mt'ltiouinw, Adol 
Wellington, CnnsIchurcM, Mono Kfjnq.Mamla and Singhpoic. 


idr, Hiisbani;, PtrMti, Auckland, 


WD SCOTT 


on Demand Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 
(Higher rates for fixed deposits on request) ^ 

Chartered and Licensed by Law under 

Bahamas Government I 




ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FREE 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 

Britlsh-Aiiterican 

No report to any gevammant. Bank Bldg. 

U.S. dollar aaeounts earn Intaraat Nassau,* Bafwmss^ 

and are paid in dollar.. A crJnTtt'a.w.l. 
Cansarvativa, axporlonead, ^ ^ 

aound managamant 9 *?!!’ /?. “J®®**"* 


immodiata rapaymant 
of deposits 
on demand. ^ 

Confidantfal 
accaunti. . . 


□ Open An sccount 
n Send detailed 
information 


Amount enclosed 


A 4 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


‘V Prices, 

X 

1969-70 

Low 

BRITISH FUNDS 


Price, 

Fab 

18. 

1970 

> Price, 

Fob 

25, 

1970 

Not Red. 
Yield. 

Feb 25. 
I970§ 

C 1. d. 

Gross Rad 
Ylald. 

Feb 25. 
1970 

C 1. d. 

9I**i4 

Savlnfi Bondi 3% 

1960-70 

97's 

97*4 

4 14 

9 

8 11 

31 

9r*.4 

93*14 

Exchequer 6*4% 

1971 

96^41 

97N 

5 II 

7 

8 12 

0 

81 

80*N4 

British Elwtrl^% 

1961-73 

87*1 

87**ii 

6 0 

11 

7 9 

31 

99 

92 

Funding 4% 

1960^ 

97*4 

97*4 

2 19 

3 

4 19 

0 

Tfht 

7l»t 

Ssvingi Bo^s 3% 
British Elearic 

1965-75 

79'i4* 

TTht* 

6 1 

2 

7 12 

2f 

6r<i4 

6l*a 

1976-79 

68'a 

6B**u 

6 7 

5 

8 8 

81 

8Fs 

73*t 

Fundlng6'a% 
BrltlshTrmsport 3% 

I9BS.87 

81*1 

82H 

5 5 

0 

8 14 

9/ 

S2's 

44>b 

1978-88 

SIH 

82*1 

6 0 


8 2 

21 

TTa 

66*fl 

Funding 6% 

1993 

73* 

73*a* 

5 5 

6 

8 12 

9 

48<i 

19*4 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

47*4 

48*14 

5 9 

II 

7 IS 

10 f 

84*i 

72 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

•IS 

82*is 

4 19 

6 

8 13 

1 f 

70*1 

59 

Treasury 5'a% 

2008-12 

64^* 

. 65*Ss* 

4 18 

M 

8 9 

Of 

4I'*i4 

36 

War Lovi 3*a% 

after 1952 

4l*t 

42 

4 12 

8 

8 10 

If 

31*4 


Conaols2*a% 


30 

30 

4 12 

3 

8 8 

Bf 


PrIcM. 1969-70 OrdliMry 
Stodu 

Hifli Low 


Prlco, Chinn 

Feb on 

25. 1970 wMk 


Bmmci A Othw Hi 
A lgomanc Bk. 
Amitordim-Rot. 
Aust.« N.Z. Bk. 

B. d« Soc. Gen. 

B. of America 
B. of Ireland 
B. of Montreal 
B. Nee. de Mmleo 
B.ofN.S.Walei 
B. of Scotland 
B. Bruxellet 
B. de Parle P.B. 


Fr.B.2240 -20 
Fr.266 8 -5 2 


6/. 

Barclays 

66/- 

-12/- 

53/- 

41/3 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

58/- 

49/-* 


£8*14 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£ll*a 

T 

Charternouse Grp. 
Chase Minhitun 


4'id 

12 

-M'l 

270 

Commerzbank 

0.289 

139^1 

Credit Comclal. 

Fr.l75 2 

-08 

472 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.S32 

-1 

3120 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S,3305 

+5 

230 

' Croditanittit 

%245 


329«t 

Deutsche Bank 

D.367 

‘78 

280-9 

Dresdner Bank 

D.2B0-9 

-7 1 


Pint Nat. City 
Hambraa 
Hill. Samuel 
Hongk’f. ft Sh. 

Keyser Ullmann 
Klelnwort Ben. 
Kredletbank 
Kundenkredlt 
Umben L'Ind. 

Lloydt 

Lombard Banking 
ManuTa Hanover Trust 
Medlobana 
Mercantile Cred. 
Mercury Sea. 

Midland 
Minster Asset. 

Montagu Trust 
Morgan J.P. 

Nat. ft Grindlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Grp. 
riKi YvMCa > 
Norsk. Creditbk. 

Royal Canada 
Schroders 
Soclate General 
Sundard ft Chartered 
Suez 

Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Oom. Tst 


Fr.B.6020 i-IO 


SA2-57 +0-12 


lOB/-* -3/- 
Fr.l 13.075 +25 
45/- -2/3 

Ft. 380 -I 
Fr.S.30B5 +15 
Fr.S.4225 -^8$ 
58/- -1/6 

26/- -2/3 


Insuranco 
Allianz Verslch. 

An. Generali 
Comm. Union 
E^lo$ar 
Eqult. ft Law Life 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian Royal Exch. 
Legal ft General 
Nat. Nedriandn. 

Pearl 
Phoenix 
Pr^udentlal 'A' 

Royal 

Sun Altlanee 
Tabho hter. ft F. 
Toklo Marine 
Vehicle ft Gen. 
Zurich Ins. 


D.I62I -4 
LB3.5IO -90 
63/6 +1/- 

4-!^ 

21/. -9d 

30/9 -I/- 

47/6 

FI.I03 7 +0-4 
SI/3 +1/- 

40/- -9d 

55/- -1/6 

Y.I28 +5 

Y.262 f 15 
32/6 

Fr.S.57Q0 +50 


INTfillNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


B.P. 6*4% 

Chevron 7% 

Chrysler 7% 

Continental OH 7% 

E.M.I. S»4% 

General Mills 7% 

Honda 7',% 

OccldencalT't^ 

R.T.Z. Cum yVarrants 61*4% 
R.T.Z. Ex Warrants 6*i% 
Shell 6'i% 

Transecean Gulf 7% 

T.RW.T’a-Z 

LeasGO Data TV 

North Amerriloekwell6%% 

Teledyne 7% 


Price. Change Yield Prices. 1969-70 Ordinary 
Feb on Feb ^ Stocks 

25. 1970 week 25 ' High Low 


OS 

Last week’s 

prices 

This week's 
prices 

Gross Running 
Yield % 

1978 

90*1-1'. 

90'.-I'4 . 

7 40 

1980 

92't-l'4 

• 92'»-3'. 

7 49 

1984 

88*4^4 

88'.-9'. 

7 83 

I9B0 

9IV2'i 

9I'4.1'i 

757 

1982 

es-6 

85-6 

785 

1980 

90-1 

90'i-I'4 

7-67 

1981 

94-5 

94-5 

7 89 

1984 

89-90 

89-90 

8 13 

1984 

94-5'. 


7 18 

1984 

84*4-5*4 

84»4^5** 

7 17 

1979 

I9’4-90'i 

89-9) , 

7 22 

1981 

86-9 

86-9 

• 7 87 

1983 

88-9 

88-9 

8 IS 

1974 

92'4-3'. 

92'f-3'. 

7 49 

1973 

95-6 

95-6 

7 16 

1973 

94*4-5*4 

95*«-6*4 

. 723 


Price, Change Yield 

Feb on Feb 

25.1970 week 25 


Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Helneken'‘ 

IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
Nat. Olstlllers 
Scottish ft Newc. 
Sth, African Br. 
Truman, Hanbry. 
Watney, Mann 
Whitbread ‘A' 


BuHdlngftBulldinf I 
Assoc, rortland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Ciments Lafarge 
Cimentaries Briq. 

R. Costaln 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paint Co. 
italcemenci 
J. Laing ‘A’ 

London Brick 
Marley 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venesu 
G. Wimpey 


Catering. Hotale, Btc. 
ATV ‘A’ 24/6 

Butlln’s 3/8<4 

CBS 843*4 

Fortes ‘A' 28/9 

Granada *A* 47/- 

Grand Mecrop. 31/9 

Lyons ‘A’ 83/9 

Meca 19/- 

Trust Houses 32/9* 


diamlcali 

ANIC 

Albright ft W. 
Amer. Cyanamid. 
Badlsche Anilin 
Bayar 

CIBA (Bull) 

Dow 

Dupont 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 

Hoffimn-La Roche 
IQ 

Laporte Inds. 
Monsanto 
Monteatlnl'Edls. 
Norsk Hydro 
Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay ’A’ 

St. Goblin 
Takeda Chemlal 


Coal ft Stool 

Arbed 

Bethlehem 

Broken Hill Pty. 

Denain Ingvry. 

Rnstder 

Fried. Krupp 

Gelsenkirchener 

Grangesberg 

Hoeich 

Hoogoven 

Mannesmann 

RhetiMUhl 

Thyssen Huetce 

Uglno Kuhlman 

Union Reel S.A. 

U.S.SBeel 

UsMor 


L.23.900 +220 


2S/4's 14/6 Allied. Breweries IT/Ti -Pid 4*7 |u up Rhetnsuhl DJ35 +2 Ta 

19/^ 12/9 Bess. Sherrington 17/3 -3d 4-6 ing Thyssen Huetce 0.96 10-1 b. .1 la* a t 

240 174 BolaN.V. H.2I5 +'• 5 2 223 148 UfIneKuhIman Fr.2l6*a +2 3-5 'fjj ® J(f, i’J { ? 

31/6 23/9 Gourige.B.ftS. 31/- ... 41 % SM't uSon 9ieels!A. 4/-* %id 6 8 fadbu^Schweppes Ijjr, ^ 7«xl 51 

30^1't 20^ Discillm 22/1 +l*sd 53 Jg, giV uSTStST »7*. +1*. 6-4 f* Cog.^mollve I?'*., . 

58 44^ Disclll. Seagrams iwi +!'• 2-1 lll-B 62-2 Usinof ■ Fr. 120'8 +5-8 2 3 j 8 8* 6-05 Col. Sugar Ref. iA.7 l2 0 10 

Stock Prices and Yields eomplled with help from Mamrs. Vttkars da Coacp ft Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pieroa Fannar ft Smith; Yamalchl Sacurltles Co.: and The First Boston Corporation. Ylald in bnckats It on foracast dividend. 
■Exdlvldaad. || Ex espUalisaclon. HExrlgha. t Ex all. (otNewMpA. ^FIItyttM. m ftfcer Zem^ tax. (f) To latest date. (n) Interim smeatedueed or passed. $ The net rede mpdon 
yields allow far tax as 7s, 6d. In £. ' . ' 


L.II70 

-13 

12/11*4 

f»4d 

126 

-*4 

D,I97'. 

-0 6 

D.I69 

1 '• 

Fr,S.l0425 

j-175 

168 

+’• 

196^4 

+ l'i 

50^'. 

-1/7'. 

113*4 

I:’* 

D.2i5 4 

-01 

Fr.S. 166000+2000 

51/7'.* 

-2/6 

33/6 

-5/- 

$32*4 

■fs 

L 1048*. 

2 

Kr.237'. 

-2'. 

II I4'a 

+3*4 

Fr.250-1 

-*0 1 

Fr.B1775 

+55 

Fr.l48 

-13 

Y.480 

+ 41 

Fr.B.4l60 

f 15 


-'4 

IA.I5-7S 

+0 10 

Fr.l66 

+8-7 

L,67l 

-10 

D.I46 

-I'l 

0.74«t 


£28'i 


D76'. 

-1 1 

FI,l04-8 

.12 

0.167 

- 1 

0.135 

+2 

0.98 


Fr.2l6*t 

+2 

4’* 

-4'ri 

»7*4 

+ !’• 

• Fr. 1208 

+ 5-8 


Clectricsil ft Radio 

A. E.Q. 

ASEA 

Am. Tel. ft Tel 

B. I.C.C. 

Brown Boveri 'A' 

C. G.E. 

C.S.F. 

Chloride Electric 

Comsat 

Dacca 

E.M.I. 

Electrolux 'B' 

L.M. Ericaen *B' 

Gen. Elearic 
GEC-EE 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 
Hitachi 
Hoover *A' 

I.B.h. 

Int. Computers 
Int. Tel. ft Tel. 
Machines Bull 
Matiuihlu 
Philips Imp Wks, 
Plenty 

RCA , 

Redlffuslon 

Reyroile Parsons 

Siemens 

Sony 

^rry Rand 
Tnomson<Housc, 
Thorn Electrical 
Wesum Union 
Westinhif. El. 


Engineering 
Acrow ‘A‘ 

Allied Iron 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babek. ft Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmorq 
Delta Metal 

Firth Cleveland 
Guest, K. ft N. 
Gutehoffngi, H. 
Head Wrighesen 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I, 

Inter, ComhiCn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kullager *6' 
MAN. 

Mather ft Platt 
Metal Bov 
Mluublihl Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechiney 
Rcoold 
Serck 

Simon Enging. 
Suvel^ Ind. 
Stone-Platt 
John Thompson 
Tube Investments 
Vicker} 

Thoi. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


Food. PhnrnjiMeidicala 
Allied Suppliers ’ 67/- 

Ass. Brit. Foods 1^4 

Assoc. Fisheries 9/7*a 

Avon Producu $173 

Beecham Group 43/4'i 

Beghln Fr.20l 

ftovril 47/9 

kooke Bond ‘6* 13/6 

Cadbury Schweppes IS/Ti 
Colf.«Pblmollve M'a 

Col. Sugar Ref. SA,?- 


Fr.S.l950 

>■30 

Fr.479 

f 18 

Fr. 161 

1 3 

13/1'. 

4'.d 

144 


63/6 

' 1/3 

51/9 

1/9 

Kr,lS2 

3 

Kr.2l6 

12 

169'. 

•a 

23/7', 

6d 

S33 

1 4 

Y.i6a 

1 

50/6* 


1345 

' 6'4 

54/3 

|9d 

859*. 

♦ I*. 

Fr. 123’. 


Y.779 

149 

200/- 

5/- 

41/l'a 

130'. 

3/- 

1 '4 

18/7'. 

4'4d 

D%2 

i I/6 

Y.32S0 

-20 

i37'4 

I 2*4 

Fr. 173'. 

i3'. 

60/3 

I-3/6 

f45'4 

I 2*4 

160 

|•4 


0|82». 

+2 

3 8 

IS/6 

3d 

3-2 

,!//- 

3d 

8 2 

X 


4-0 

40 

lO/- 

9d 

SO 

2l/7'i 

13/II'4 

6d 

'... 

ir4d 

4 0 

5/3 

6d 

(") 

67/3 

|9d 

26 

KrJ46 

67 

3-1 

D.4S2 

1-7 

4 0 

2I/9 

-6d 

2 4 

56/9 

- 1/- 

3 9 

Y.68 

1 

7 4 

78/- 

j 1/6 

4-1 

Fr. 202 2 

1 3 4 

3 5 

59/- 


3 9 

8/4>i 

36 

3 6 

4b/4'. 

l/l’a 

3 3 

17/6* 

-»/- 

1 1 

I0/6 

-6d 

47 

6/- 

+3d 

71 

73/6 

-1/- 

4>6 

ao/3 

+3d 

6>6 





1 14 ) 


Rricea, 

1969-70 

High 

Law 

14/5*1 

X 

7/10*1 

l(M*a 

BS*i. 

70 

42*1 

26 

S'* 


47»i 

35*1 

2509 

1755 

6320 

4350 

309S 

2910 

299 e 

156 20 

III 

n*i 

d4/6 

% 

i. 

If/3 

10/7*1 

30/- 

23/- 

16/9 

ll» 

% 

i 

40/- 

29/4*1 

23/6 

18/0*4 

60 

54*4 


36*4 

57*4 

24*a 

130 9 

lOTi 

602 

318 

31/3 


X 

2067 


g? 

SC" 


«/- 

35/3 

iSr 

22/1*1 

264 

49*1 

79/6 

15*1 

44/- 

2S^ 

49*4 

14^4 

19*4 

1700 

040 

220 

142 

204 4 

130*1 

3990 

3115 

40/10*1 

21/4*1 

10/6 

5/- 

41/6 

21/6 

213 

160 

405 

213 

00*1 

32*4 

299*1 

241 

435 

21/10*1 

i7/r4 

304 

0/3 

10/6 


550 

245 

D 

68’i 

599 

510 

1894 

1500 

D/3 

765 


3909 

3001 

37/- 

114*1 

mi" 


64/6 

50/6 

23/9 

10/3 

37/- 

46 


“(5 

22/9 

19/9 

13/3 

11/11*4 

39*1 

55*4 

25*1 

20*4 

42/6 

23/- 

39/9 

40/9 

56/7*1 


42/6 

57/3 

35/6 

31/4 

17/3 

71/6 

43/- 


w 

D/- 

31/1*1 

19/3 

15/- 

9/3*4 

26/4N 

16/4*1 

45/9 

27/9 

11/4*1 

17^ 

685 

565 

124/- 

59/- 

30N 

22N 

48/9 

30/6 

24/7*1 

It 

50/- 


«/- 

36^ 

ioy7’« 

Tkh 

1915 

1266 

30) 

132 

DN 

69*1 

j ID/3 
' an. 

fSf 

it 1 

47*a , 91V4 

.. if ^ 


1 Jl->- 


Ondlmkry 

St«clif 


iDr/.'A- 
PK^ Lovtif 
G«l|y 

G«n«r«l Food* 
Gmaral Mlllft 
Gine 
HiIm 

Kriftco Corp. 
L*Or«Bl 
Motta 
Ntttlc 


IUnka4te¥la 
fUckttt A Colm. 


Tm « Lyl« 
UnlfM* 
Uniravcr 
Unikivar NV. 
Unicad Blacults 


Prtea. 

Fab 


2S, 1970 
\4f9h 

Fr^.6410 

|7f». 

DSN 

X 

DON 

Fr.2460 

L.$I4S 

Fr.S.S04S 

Fr2B0 

1108 

27/3 

50/- 

Fr.S.447S 

l2/4*a 

25/9 

IS/« 

SViON 

205/- 

30/3 


Motorii AIrcrafi 
Aaaec. Eniliirg. 
BLMC 
Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract 

Chryitor 

Citroen 

Dalmlar-Banz 

Dowcy Group 

Punlop 

Plat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gan. Dynamics 
Gan. Mti (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddaley 
Honda (EOR) 
Komatzu 
Lockheed 
J. Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McOonnall Douglas 
Michalln 'B' 

Nissan Motor 

Peugeot 

Ptf?ll-Spa 

RollB>Royce 

Rootas Mtra. 'A' 

Smiths Indust. 

Steyr-Dmier-Pch. 

Toyota Motors 

United Aircraft 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wllmot-Breedan 


16/9 
iO/IN 
«26 
DON 
D7>i 
Fr. 122 
0400 
22 /- 
34/9 
l3460 

3B/IN 

DON 

4l/4'i 

•I 5 N 

123 

Fr.l700 

Y.170 

Fr.274 

L3i96 

21/6 

6/4'a 

26/3 

V‘325 

D7 

D.27I 

Kr.269 

8/7N 
11 /10*1 


Office Equip., f hoto. 
Canon Camara 
Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gevaert Photo. 
Gastatner ‘A* 

Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Priv. 

Ozalld 

Xerox 


Y.540 

$78*1 

Y.599 

Fr.B.I626 

61/- 

Y.733 

L.2805 

33/- 


Paper A PubllsMng 
Bowatar Paper 

51/3 

British Printing 

II/- 

Bunzi Pulp A P, 


Crewn Zeller. 

D0*i 

DRG 

24/l*« 

15/1*1 

Int. Publishing 

Inveresk Paper 


MacMillan Bl. P 

$C. 32 

McGriw Hill 

tt4». 

News of the WId, 

27/6 

Pearspn Pub. 

28/6 

Penguin Pub. 

Reed Group 

40/6 

45/6 

W. H. Smith 'A' 

SS/6 

Thenuen Organ. 

20/6 

Wlgglni Teape 

57/- 


Capital A Counties 

15/8*4 

109/- 

Hammersns. *A* 

Land Securities 

28/^4 

Lon. Merch. Secs. 

13/3 

r 25/1*1 

Metropolitan Eit A Pt) 

St. Martins 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 

S. G. Immobllaire 

41/- 

30/3 

L.606 

Stock Conversn. 

121/- 

Airlines A BMppIng 

t2^i 

American Airlines 

Brit. A Comm. 

30/9 

Cammell Laird 

7/6 

Cunard 

50/- 

Furness Withy 

76/- 

Harivid A Wolff 

13/9 

Japan Air Linos 

Y.I690 

RLM 

FI.I23 

Lufthansa 

0.67 5 

Ocean Steamship 

103/6 

Pen Amerlan 

$13 

P. A 0. Defd. 

54/3 

Swan, Hunter 

24/4*1 

Swissair <Baarar) 

Fr.S.730 

TWA 

$I9N 

United Airlines 

$25*1 


Chenge 

Yield 

on 

Feb 

week 

25 

> I0*id 

4 1 

Mid 

3 9 

»8S 

0 7 


3 3 

t \h 

2$ 

1/- 

1 4 

2 4 

. ’• 


4 

b 7 

t25 


35 

1-8 

. 8 


10 

2 6 

6d 

6 6 

.1/- 

3 2 

I'SO 

2 9 

14*1 

5 6 

Ffd 

7 7 

•2*4d 

4 9 

4/10*1 

3 5 

2/4 

3 6 

9d 

4 5 



4 7 

6d 

5 4 

1 3*4 


! 2*1 

3 0 

Ml 

2 2 

H5 8 


1-4 

I'o 

3d 

4 8 

f6d 

4-7 

16 

3 3 

|-6d 

4 6 

|2*4 

3 7 

M0*td 

4-4 

i N 

3 2 

1/7*1 

6 3 

1/3 

4-1 

|2I 

3-0 



-1/6 

2-6 

1 '■ 

12 


f-4 

0-8 

-0 

4-7 

■i-7-5 

2 3 

13 

3 5 

I0*id 

6 5 

4*td 


6d 

4.’2 

I II 

4-3 

9 

2 5 

f-4 


f5*i 

4-3 

4 

2-2 

.7*id 

6 8 


5 0 


4*4 

1-6 

151 

1-3 

10 

3 1 

-1/6 

1 6 

1-29 

1-0 

5 

2 8 


3 5 

5*1 

0-6 


7'id 

5-4 

. 6d 

7 9 

^6d 

4 4 


5 3 

-3d 

5 9 

+ 4'id 

6 0 

- 4*id 


HI*- 


t-N 

2 9 


6-8 

3d 

3 S 

1 1/- 

1-5 

2/3 

if 

1/6 

3-6 

-•/“ 

6 8 

1/9 

4 2 


Prlcef. 

1969-70 

Ordimry 

Price. 

Change 

Yiek 



Steefcs 

Feb. 

on 

Feb. 

Nigh 

Lew 

Stares 

25, 1970 


25 

734 

28/7*1 

475 

18/Ml 

Bl|enkorf 

Boots Pure Drug 

f 

>-7 

-7*nl 

3 6 

3 3 

34/6 

22/4*1 

Brit. Home Strt. 

r3d 

4 0 


16/6 

British Shoe 

1//3 

Mid 

5 8 


«/- 

Burton Group 

35/6 

9d 

3-1 

36/10*1 

22/6 

Debenhami 

D/6 


{") 

232*1 

146 7 

Galenas Lafayette 

Fr.D5 1 

i-4 1 

860 

387 

Galerlaf Precdot 

%660 

t43 

17 

m- 

se 

Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. A P. 

k 

1 •/- 
I'* 

2 9 

5 1 

60/- 

4l/4't 

GUS 'A* 

55/6* 

I/Ml 

3 5 

30/3 

19/6 

House of Fraser 

24/9 

- 6d 

SB 

4210 

2880 

Innovation 

Fr.B.Dl0 

-90 

2 7 

22/9 

II/- 

Int. Stores 

13/10*1 

-Mid 

4-1 

432 

330 

Kantadt 

D.335 


2 6 

350*1 

250 

Kaufhef 

0.243 

--2 

3 5 

797 

SI Ml 

La Redeutc 

Fr.575 

1-3 

2 9 

410 

334 

La Rinascente 

L.363 

IMi 

2 2 

se 

40/7*. 

Marks A Spencer 

55/- 

1/4*1 

3 0 

45*1 

Montgomery W 

Myer Emporium 

$56*1 

». 

2 8 

4-91 

3-80 

$A.3 84 

-f2*. 


169 

100*1 

Neckerman 

D.IOI 

-1 

5 9 

331 2 

254-8 

Nouvellei Gals. 

Fr.256 

4 

1-3 

210/- 

liO/- 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A‘ 

110/- 


3 5 

221 

158 

Printemps 

Fr.20l 1 

4 9 

2 5 

15/6 

28/6 

Provld. Clothg. 

34/9 


3 6 

74*1 

60*. 

Sears Roebuck 

$65*. 

1 '* 

2 3 

20/9 

13/3 

Teteo Scores 

15/6*4 

3*4d 

12 

20/6 

14/6*4 

United Drapery 

19/3 

-4*id 

5 1 

23/6 

14/10*1 

Woolworth 

15/-* 

»6d 

6 6 

136 


TeMtilea, Clothing 




90 8 

AKZO 

FI.93 7 


4-3 

50*i 

3Mi 

Burlington 

135*4 

I N 

4-0 

23/M. 

8/3 

Carrington A D. 
Coats, Pens 

9/3*4 

S*id 

(n) 

17/9 

10/0 

ll/Mi 

3*4d 

6 2 

32/3 

D/4*i 

Courtauldi 

27/6 

4*id 

4-8 

13/6 

5/0>4 

Eng. Calico 

6/5*4 

•id 

7 7 

45/9 

93/- 

Snla Viscoaa Priv. 

44/9 


3-9 

56 

37*. 

Stevens, 1. P 

$38*1 

1 '• 

6 3 

91 

70 

TelJIn 

Y.86 

1 

7 0 

155 

135 

Torey Ind 

Y.IJ9 

f 2 

5 4 

17/0*4 

7/- 

Vlyella Int. 

9/6*4 

B'ld 

6 6 

21/10*1 

11/11*4 

VVest Riding W. 

12/9 

3d 

7 3 

17/4*. 

7/9 

Woolcombars 

9/i0*» 

i'7*id 

4 0 



Tobacco 




165/6 

95/3 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

X 

-2/9 

4 4 

5?m, 

6/0*4 

Carreres 'B' 

2*.d 

5 6 

23/6 

Gallaher 

D/6 

-1/4*1 

6 5 

D/6 

14/3 

imperial Tobacc. 

15/5*4 

I0*fd 

5-8 

33/- 

22/- 

Rembrandt 

D/- 

*/- 

17 



Utllltlea/Raila 




90*. 

63*1 

Canadian Pacific 

$C.64*i 

t *. 


710 

640 

Chubu 

Y.64S 

-1 

7 8 

708 

642 

Chugoku 

Y.685 

f 3 

7 3 

35*1 

25*1 

Cont. Edison 

$27 

1 ‘1 

6 7 

2920 

2390 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr. B.2464 

26 

5 7 

2102 

1768 

Intercom 

Fr.B.I8l8 

ID 

6 1 

678 

630 

Kansal Elec. P 

Y.6D 

13 

7 4 

262 

210 

R.W.E 

0.207*1 

3*1 

3 8 

713 

621 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.7I3 


7 0 

99 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Y.e5 

f2 

7 1 

48/9 

30/3 

Alliance Trust 

35/4*1 


3 0 

29/4*. 

20/3 

Atlas Elec. 

D/7'i 


3 1 

22/10*1 

13/9 

B.E.T. Defd. 

17/4*1* 

9*4d 

5 4 

21/1*. 

13/3 

British Assets 

16/10*1 

-3d 

1 7 

28/5*1 

20/Ml 

Cable A Wireless 

D/7*i 

3d 

3 2 

35/- 

D/3 

Foreign 8 Col. 

27/7*1 

|3d 

2-0 

30/8*4 

20/4*1 

Globe Inv 

D/Ml 

20/9 

Mid 

3 1 

27/6 

17/7*. 

Industrial A Gen. 

-l-Mid 

3 7 

14/2*4 

8/6*4 

Mercantile Inv. 

9/9*1 

-3d 

4 1 

261 

D9 1 

Robeco 

FlDf 4 

+3 

4 5 

D4 

189 

Rollneo 

FI.I9I-4 

+ 29 

1-0 

25/7*. 

16/3 

Witan Inv. 

19/4*. 

-|9*id 

1 8 



Miacolleneous 




489 

368 

Air Liquide 

Fr.464 

-f-D 

2 0 

12/9*. 

6/6 

Allied E.P. 

2^76 


8-1 

51/3 

25/6 

William Baird 

'"3d 

8-0 


26/4*1 

Bestobell 

32/6 

f3d 

4 2 


Mon«y MarliAt Indicalon 

With covered arbitrage margins on Treasury bills and eurodollar/ 
eurosterling both in favour of London, the former having widened 
this week, speculation on a bank rate change is widespread 
Credit was still short in domosbc markets though most rates were 
little affected 


.^2D 

-I-N 


3 B 


+-2'4d 

iJC. 

- Mid 

2 4 
0-9 

Treasury 

■III Tendon 

1 

9t.Day 


Tender 

2 5 

3-0 



Amount 


Ave 

T 

Allotted 

luue 

Date of 

(£ mn.) 
Offerea 
9f-Dey 

100 0 

Applied 

rate 

at Max. 

Out- 

i Mid 

- 12*1 

2-8 

2 3 

2-0 

4 1 

Tender 

1969 

Feb. 21 

1969 

for 

219 7 

Allotment 
s. d. 

131 0 69 

Rate* 

) 

scandlng 

I.4D 0 

+3/6 

0-4 

Nov. 

21 

100 0 

214 0 

151 

0 76 

II 

I.5D0 

„ 

D 

100 0 

198 7 

151 

9 17 

25 

1,480 0 



Dec. 

5 

120 0 

237 8 

155 

1 66 

25 

1.460 0 




12 

120 0 

248 2 

151 

3 D 

48 

1,430-0 

f Ml 

f.fd 



19 

120 0 

250 8 

153 

6-83 

38 

1.430 0 

3-3 

» 

24 

120 0 

D3 4 

152 

M-99 

30 

I.4D 0 

i6d 

+2/6 

9-7 

5-1 

2-9 

1970 

Jan. 

2 

100 0 

230 6 

151 

9-70 

D 

1.430-0 

' 


9 

fOO 0 

193 2 

151 

7-17 

45 

1,410 0 

+■70 

2 4 

6 6 

„ 

16 

100-0 

113 8 

ISO 

11-93 

II 

1.400-0 


D 

100 0 

191 3 

ISO 

s-ei 

36 

1.400 0 

f 2 


30 

too 0 

242 7 

ISO 

2 54 

61 

1,380-0 

0-6 

3-0 

Feb. 

6 

100 0 

211 1 

151 

3 68 

3 

1.380 0 

i-M. 

-1/3 

„ 

13 

800 

181 1 

152 

2 45 

12 

1.380-0 

5 3 


20 

80 0 

185 0 

152 

2 99 

98 

1,360-0 

-1/4*. 

6-6b 










* On February 20th, tenders for 9lHlay bills, it C9B 2s. Od. secujrsd 
90 per cant, higher tenders being allotted In full. The effor for this 
week was for aO million 91-day Mils. 
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Prices. 

1968-70 

Ofdinery 

Price, 

Change 

Yidd 



Stocks 

Nb 

on 

Feb 

High 

Lour 


25, 1970 

week 

25 

D/I’i 

13/8 ' 

Bookers 

17/Ml 

+7'ad 

5‘4 

76/9 

46/- 

British Match 

53/3* 

Id- 

45 

15/- 

8/i% 

British Oxygen 

9/3%* 

-4'«J 

6 1 

17/- 

11/0*1 

British Ro^ 

15/5*4 

+*4d 

5 3 

9/3 

5/Ml 

Cope Allman 


1 '.d 

7 7 

74/6 

33/9 

Da La Rue 

39/6 


S 7 

62/- 

39/7*. 

D/- 

Dalgety 

Hayi Wharf 

53/7*. 

45/9 

i^Mid 

f3/9 

5 0 

2 2 

IW/- 

Hudson's Dy 

156/3 

8/3 

2 6 

72fi 

44li 

Inchcape 

D/-* 

1/3 

3 S 

151 

117 

C. Itoh 

Y.I5I 


50 

101/- 

gi: 

Johnson Matthey 

nii 

‘1/9 

2 5 

135^4 

Ling-T emco-Vought 

$24 

1 % 

5 5 

D*i 

24*4 

Litton Induftrlei 

$D*4 



603 

3D 

Mfltallgetellschafi 

DS9S 

+5 

i's 

lie 

94*1 

Mlnneta M. A M. 

$109*4 

f 1 

1-6 

205 

115 

Miciui 

Y.ID 

1 M 

43 

D/9 

15/4*. 

Pillar 

i* 

1 I/Ml 

33 

132/6 

33/- 

D/Mt 

74/6 

2Dl- 

Rank Org. 'A' 

Sean ‘A’ 

-JCi 

10 

5 7 

37/- 

Slater Walker 

D/7*i 

-fl/M. 

2 0 

24/6 

17/4*. 

Steetl^ 

Thos. Tilling 

D/6 

-9d 

4 2- 

15/10*1 

10/3 

13/9 


4 8 

43/4*1 

Si.* 

Turner A Ncwall 

34/6 

'9d 

6 2 

47 

Union Carbide 

$2Tt 

|2% 

5 3 

D/7*f 

10/- 

Wllklnaon Swd. 

10/6 

|8d 

5 7 



Oil 




679 

490 

Aquitaine 

Fr.490 


2 3 

160/- 

100/- 

Brit. Petroleum 

100/6 

3/- 

4 0 

134/6 

71/- 

Burmah Oil 

72h 


4 5 

D9 9 

180 1 

Cle. Pecroies 

Fr.201 

3 

3 6 

40** 14 

D*i 

Continental OH 

D4% 

: M. 


48*1 

24% 

Gulf OH 

$26*. 

1 1% 

5 6 

68*. 

37% 

Mobil OH 

D5*4 

+7% 

5 1 

2650 

1996 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.2060 

+40 

4-9 

3B*I4 

20*4 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

$24*1 

14*. 

... 

01*4 

£19*. 

£21*1 

1'. 

3-8 

100/- 

65/9 

Shell Transport 

66/3 

D7*f 

-1/9 

3 8 

74*. 

D*4 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

2% 

2 3 

69*4 

38 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

D3% 

1 4*4 

53 

85*1 

51% 

Stan. OH N.J. 

$55% 

t 2% 

6 7 

39*1 

25 

Texaco Inc. 

«7% 

-1-2% 

5-8 



Gold Mines • Finenco 



158/9 

95/- 

OFsrr 

101/3 


8 I' 

D/6 

51/3 

Anglo>American 


1/10*1 

2 3 

89/6 

43/6 

Charter Cons. 

58/9 

.2/3 

2 3 

75/- 

39/7*. 

Cont. Gold Fids. 

51/- 

2/6 

2 9- 

240/- 

135/- 

General Mining 

138/9 


5 9 

730/. 

228/9 

410/- 

108/9 

J'burg. Cons 

Rand Seleaion 

5D/- 

ID/M. 

-15- 
1 7’id 

1-7 

3 6 

275/. 

151/3 

Union Corpn. 

Mines A MeUla 

DI/3 

+8/9 

2 6 

34*4 

26 

Alcan Alum 

SC29*. 

+N 


3800 

SOD 

Aluituisse 

Fr.S.3l90 

-10 

2 5 

38*4 

27*4 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$37% 

*1 

3 7 

7/3 

3/3 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

X 

- Mid 

6 5 

64% 

27 

Anaconda 

— % 

2 8 

D/6 

35/- 

C.A.S.T. 

50/- 

-6d 

4 0 

72/6 

62/- 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

62/6 

1/- 

5 6 

II1/6 

49/3 

Dc Ders Defd. 


1 1/- 

2 7 

182*. 

106*4 

Falconbridge 

f5 


43% 

32% 

Inter. Nickel 

$44 

1 1% 


57% 

37*4 

Kennccott 

$48*1 

|2% 

5 4 

63/Ml 

D/3 

Lonrho 

27/9 

+6d 

3 6 

146/6 

63/6 

Mount Isa 

136/- 

-2/- 

1 7 

135 

77 1 

Penarroya 

Raynoldt Metals 

Fr.ll7 


2 3 

45*. 

D'l 

D3% 

','2 

3 2 


103/- 

21/- 

R.T.Z. 

Rhoksfia 


1/- 
1 2/6 

1-5 

21-2 

77/- 

36/3 

Roan Sel. Trust 

68/6 

1 3/6 

9 4 


ISi* 

Selection Trust 

Union Mlnierc 

181/3 

Fr.B.i9S0 

.0/- 

1 8 

3 3 

160/9 

84/- 

Western Mining 

129/- 

- 8/6 

0 1 

39/- 

18/- 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

39/-* 

i3/3 

16 7 


'j/a 

PlwiUtlona, Etc. 
Assam Cons'd. 

1/7*1 



Cons. T. A Lnds. 

58/6 

■|3/- 

ISO 


pi- 

Guthrie 

30/6 

•/- 

9 5 

)/7*. 

Highinds. A Low. 

4 /i 

-3d 

9 8 

11/9 

6/6 

Jokai 

9/9 

6 1 

4/6 

3/2*. 

Plantation Holdgs. 

3^*1 


10 6 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 
London: February 25 


Benk Rete 

% 

Euroatorling dapoiits 

(from 7%. 27/2/69) 

8 

(in Pans) • 


Deposit retea: 


2 days' notice 

8*1 

7 days’ notice. 


3 months' 

9«i* 

Clearing banks 

6 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

6*4 

Treasury bills 

6 81 

Local authorities 

9's~9»4 

Carta, of Oopoalt 8- D 

3 months' fixed: 


Storiing: 


Local authorities 

9's~9>4 

Spot race 

$2 1059 

Finance houses 

9%-9*4 

Forward dtscount 

Interbank rata 


(i months'): 

*4 cants 

7 days' 

9*1 

Forward eovar 


Treeeury illla 


(J months'): 


3 months' 

7"u 

Annual Inc. cost 


fiiiredeller dopoaiti: 


Invottmant currancy: 

7 days' notice 

9 

Investment $ 

35*4% pram 

3 months' 

9*. 



Covered Arbitrage 


In favour of: 


Margins (3 months’) 


Lut ivcek % , 

This week % 

Traaaury Billa 


London *u 

London *• 

Eurodeller/UK local 




authority loana 


N. York •*« 

N, York **a 

Eurodollar/Eurealorllng 

N. York 'll 

London %■ 

Uncevorad ArbMraga Margfm (7 days') 


tuf9tMhf/UILl0€8t 




authority loaM 


London *i« 

London *. 

■urodoHar/Inkorbank 

Naucral 

London *t 



11 1 



Who else can give you 
Africa as soon as you step on 
boardi You get East Africa's 
traditional warm friendly 
hospitality from the moment 
you enter our aircraft; that's why 
we call our Super VC1 Os 
Jambo Jets. 'Jambo' is the 
friendly greeting of East Africa. 

Once you are in East Africa 
we can fly you to 27 main 
business centres; from Mombasa 
to Arusha, Jinja to Zanzibar. 

If you've a little time spare 
we'll show you where lions 
climb trees, elephants have right 


of way and hippo wander on 
the golf course. (You're 
officially allowed to pick your 
ball out of the footprints). Or we 
can show you our coast, 2,000 
miles of palm-fringed, silver- 
sanded beaches, coral reefs and 
big game fishing. You can stay 
in comfortable game lodges and 
international hotels. 

East Africa is our business 
and we know it best. We can fly 
you there by Super VC10 Jambo 
Jet; departures every night at 
7 p.m. from London Airport- 
Heathrow (Terminal No. 3) plus 
additional 'Latecomer' flights 


on Friday at 9.30 p.m., Saturdays 
at 8.45 p.m. 

Cargo space available on all 
flights. 

Tell your Travel Agent or 
Travel Manager to make sure 
you fly East African. 

emAHUDtm 

fcfftf T w f fc ffnf 

29 New Bond Street, W.1. 

Tel: 01.493.8973. 

Offices in Birmingham, 
Manchester and Glasgow. 


Asmellisa 
maiketiiig mix 


It’s not just a pleasant smell in your brand. 
Even the dreamiest perfume becomes a 
nightmare if it short-sells the product. But 
our marketing mix is special, because it 
includes tougher pre-testing. 

To do this we seek out consumer likes 
and dislikes with the help of a vast library 
of facts, based on a continuous how of 
data from research operations. 

We process, for instance, 
detailed statistical analyses 
of market information 


on a national and international basis 
motivational research into consumer pre¬ 
ferences-assessment of new perfumes in 
the retail product, by trained and by 
consumer panels. It goes without saying 
that our perfumers are imaginative and 
creative. They thrive on new ideas. But 
we make sure PPL perfumes are 
a success before they’re sold. 
That’s why we sell to leading 
manufacturers in so 
many markets. 



PROPRIETARY 
PERFUMES LTD 


Propriety Perfumes Ltd*, 
International Perfumery Centre, 
Ashford, Kent, England. 

Tel: Ashford (Kent! 26777. Telex 96369 



I HK QUERN'S AWARD TO INDUSTRY 



t( onomisr 


March 7/ igyp 


Careful, Rojf 

The half-point cut in Britain's 
Bank rate, after so long at 8 per 
cent, looks pretty grudging. It 
didn’t seem to please anyone 
much—except pernaps the Ger¬ 
mans, pages 55 and 64. What is 
beginning to show up in the 
opinion polls, however, is that 
I.abour is getting a little gratitude 
for repaying some of those de‘bls, 
page 21. 


Softly^ softly^ Willy 

Willy Brandt’s been in London 
but his heart is in the cast—and 
his multi-barrel negotiations with 
the communists are being handled 
pretty skilfully, page 13. 


Just good friends 

For love of Mr Nixon, M. and 
Mmc Pompidou 'excused the 
rudeness of America’s pro-Israeli 
demonstrators, page 42. France 
may be making a takeover bid for 
the Mediterranean but elsewhere 
it seems to have decided to toe 
the American line, page 27. The 
Israelis don’t toe lines, but they’re 
finding it an increasingly expensive 
business not to, page 56. 


Smithed again 

Mr Ian Smith’s declaration of a 
republic in Rhodesia has probably 
killed the Tories’ hopes of reach¬ 
ing a settlement with him. There’s 
just the prospect of being last to 
climb oft the sinking sanctions 
ship, page 14. There wa.s no 
dancing in Salisbury, though, and 
no wonder, page 28. 





Student power 

The National Union of Students 
is using the genuine concern over 
student files to establish itself as 
an active trade union. It should 
tread carefully: the coutvtry is 
irrhated enough by the real 
unions, page 15. 


SET isn*t settled 

Professor Reddaway did his best, 
but the argument about the effect 
of the selective employment tax 
(other than that ‘it raises a lot of 
money) is as wide open after his 
first big inquiry into it as it was 
before, page 57. 


A fireman’s lot 

At Heathrow airport it consists 
of long stretches of boredom 
interspersed with brief bursts of 
excitement as another wage rise 
li fought' for. Routine tours of 
duty at an ordinary fire station 
mig'ht make the 90 airport strikers 
better firem^ and less fatheaded 
with it, page 60. 


Ck>ntents 


Volume 234 Number 6602 


13 

Softly, Softly, Willy 


14 

The Republic of Smith 


15 

The Aciolescent Union 


18 

Back to the Drawing Board 

Britain 

sr 

March opens well for Labour—but a month 
is a long time in politics ; Teachers* strike ; 



Planning blight ; Women ; Drugs ; The nation*s 
teeth 

The World 

27 

International Report : France is back in line. 
Well, almost ; Rhodesia ; Sabotage ; Jews 



and Arabs ; Russia ; Italy ; Austria ; Europe ; 



Finland ; Guatemala ; Laos ; Philippines ; 
Salmon ; Hungary 


39 

American Survey : What mix for the schools ? ; 
Sun switched off ; “ Boo, boo, Pompidou ! ** ; 
Back on the rails ; Senate jarred ; Happening 
at Santa Barbara ; Spare that tree ! 

Books 

49 

Revision and revival 


Business Brief 52 Agfa*Gevaert: merger or partnership ? 


Business 


Careful, Roy, Don’t Do Anything Rash 

The Cost of Remaining Israel 

SET and the Shop Assistant 

Britain : Showdown, shutdown or something at 

Heathrow ; Li^ht aircraft ; Workers* control; 

Cars ; North Sea gas; Pensions ; Fleet Street ; 

Computers 

International : Germany relies on higher interest 
rates ? ; Britain and EEC ; Dunlop-Ptrelli ; 
Holland ; Japan ; India ; Switzerland ; Com¬ 
modities : ironing out those speculative bumps; 
French submarines ; Science 
Investment ; Bank rate : the view from below 
the top ; Staveley Industries ; Tasminex ; 
Bids ; Avon Products ; Investment trusts; 
Bowater Paper ; Swiss banking secrecy ; Mergers 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 


O Tht Eeoiumitot ITawtpaiMr Ltd., London, IB10, 

—-r—“T— 


lllr 

( (MlOIllI 


Subscription Department, 

54 St James's Street, 

London SW1. 

Tel. 01-930 5155. 

Intamational subscription service 

Please enter a subscription for one year (62 issues). By Surface 
Mall £10 ($24.00) □ Ainipaedad to Europe £12 ($28.80) □ 
Airspeeded to the rest of the world £16 ($38.40) □ 


I I enclose payment of 
I Name 


Address 


Country 

1 □ Chenpe my 

! In mnii 


Zip code 


□ Clipnpe my addreas to the above. Pteaee notify us 4 weeks 
In advance and attach your old addreas cut from your wrapper. 
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Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —The fashion to regard the Palestinians 
as a people dispossessed of their homeland 
and suffering an enormity of injustice leads 
to regarding any Palestinian act of violence 
as excusable. The Palestinians have many 
justifiable grievances, but are they justified 
in laying them all at the door of ** Israel, 
Zionism, and Imperialism ? 

llie vast majority of Palestinians remain 
ivirhin the confines of mandate Palestine— 
their own country of origin. Partition led to 
dislocation from homes, not dispossession of 
a homdand. For every Palestinian who left 
his home in Israel to move to another part 
of his homeland, there is a Jew who left his 
home in an Arab land to move to Lsrael. 
Zionism and “ Imperialism " did, indeed, con> 
tribute towards the rehabilitation of these 
Jews just as some Arab governments and 
the American and British taxpayers con- 
>tributcd towards the upkeep of the dislocated 
Palestinians through UNRWA. 

Instead of taking on the world as their 
battlefield (February 28th) to attack “Israel, 
Zionism and Imperialism “ the Palestinian 
leadership might be better advised to cease 
blaming everyone else for their own failure 
to concentrate on the peaceful construction 
of a Palestinian state in Arab Palestine.— 
Yours faithfully, H. J. MagMoolron 

London, NW3 


Vote on Hanging 

Sir —Benjamin Jowett remarked “ We arc 
none of us infallible, not even the youngest 
of us.“ Your admirable article “ Whose Crime 
Wave ? " (February 28th) demonstrates this. 
It ^^says “ Relatively few Tories voted for 
the return of the death penalty last Novem¬ 
ber.'’ In fact the opportunity so to do was 
on December i6th. The official report shows 
that 181 Conservative members plus one 
teller voted against the Govemmenrs motion 
to continue a&>licion. As the voting strength 
of the Conservative party in the House was 
theoretically 261 (and this makes no allowance 
for Conservative members sick or abroad), 
“ relatively few “ seems only very relatively 
tmc.—Yours faithfully, 

John Boyo-Carpenter 
House of Commons, SWi 

Decimalisation 

Sir —Decimal critics did not miss the boat 
as stated in your February 21st issue; they 
were forcibly kept off it by a Government 
determined to impose its preference against 
the views of the overwhelming body of indus¬ 
trial, retail and consumer interests. These 
interests had been represented on the Decimal 
Action Committee, which was successful in 
mobilising public opinion against the ^ £ 
system and in favour of the 10 shilling unit. 

The Government resisted very strong 
pressure from its own supporters to allow 
a free vote in Pariiamenft on the issue of the 
choice of system. In the event, the whips 
were on and they got their majority in 
favour of the £ system. There is little doubt 
that if there had been 0 free vote the 10 shil¬ 
ling svstem would have won the day and we 
would be free of the difficulties and anomalies 
arising from the demise of -the sixpence.— 
Yours faithfully, E. Ackroyd 

Director, 

London, NWi The Consumer Council 


Sir —Your admirable leader “ The World 
Their Battlefield “ (February 28th) contains 
one extraordinary statement—that Palestin¬ 
ians have no home of their own. Many will 
assume this to mean that they have no coun¬ 
try of their own, which is not the case. The 
“ Palestine “ of the original League of Nations 
mandate comprised 35,000 square miles in 
Trans-Jordan and 10,000 in Cis-Jordan (i.e. 
Western Palestine), both laigdy desert. When 
King Abdullah, in 1948, seized and annexed 
2,000 square miles of the latter, he called his 
enlaiged kingdom “Jordan,” so that many 
people failed to realise that he controlled 
80 per cent of the land area of “ Palestine.” 
Into the remaining 20 per cent (now called 
“ Israel ”) there poured, among others, 
500,000 penniless Jewish refugees from Arab 
countries, with a correspionding outflow of 
former Arab inhabitants. 

Thus there has been a virtual exchange 
of populations, with the Arabs still holding 
^ per cent of "Palestine,” if the West Bank 
is included, and 75 per cent if it is excluded. 
The problem, therefore, is not that “ Pales¬ 
tinians ” have no home of their own, but 
the desire, or obsession, of Arab leaders to 
destroy Israel from without (by Arab armies), 
if they can, or from within (El Fatah et al) 
by'installing themselves inside Israel as poor, 
dispossessed Palestinian refugees, who would 
immediately recommence the civil war of 
1948. Once\wc realise Ac real meaning of the 
tenn " Paldpi^” and the problem involved, 
become apparem.—^Yours 
mmSF David Prbiskel 


Third London Airport 

Sir —Mr H. Lohmann's seemingly faultless 
logic in favour of an underground link between 
central London and Heathrow airport (Letters, 
February 14th) nevertheless contains a number 
of basic flaws. 

First, he suggests that the investment 
required would be smaller than in a rail 
link with Victoria Station. This owrlooks 
the enormous expense of providing the under¬ 
ground trains and stations with the facilities 
and personnel to deal with passengers and 
above all luggage. And also, how is luggage 
expected to be transferred from train to train, 
or even be removed from the station at all ? 

Second, the advantage of a rail link (either 
with the Piccadilly or the oveiground net- 
worit) is the speed. The problem is not to 
disperse people as early as possible after they 
leave their plane, or to have them conveige 
as late as possible before boarding. Xlhe 
Cromwell Road tenninal proves what can 
be done with the use of bulk trtmsport between 
Heathrow and the centre of London. Replace 
Cromwell Road by Victoria, and the slow, 
small bus by the fast, large train, and arriviM 
passengers will find a ready-made syst^ 
already used to dealing with laige quantities 
of bamge and pecmle. 

Finally, has Mr Lohmann even considered 
the economic effects of the underground link 
on hotels not fortunate enough to be near 
a PkcadHly line station ? And what would 
happen in a peak season when “Piccadilly” 
hotd apace ran out ?-^Yours ftulhfuliy/t 
Gf0MoU, Franc# Migiiabl Karun 


Numbers and.. . 

Sir —^Mr Fisk (Letters, February a m) hardly 
does me justice. 1 did not claim that a 
combination of letters aiKl figures in a tele¬ 
phone number is less easy to rci^embet 
an all-figure number. It Is, of course, eaucr 
to remember but only when the combination 
of letters is meaningful. 

With postal codes wc were able to arrange 
that the initial letters indicated the post 
town, e.g. BR for Bromley. Indeed, this was 
advantageous as, with 26 letters, we could 
get the required information in fewer 
characters. On the telephone side, because 
there are letters in only nine finger-holes on 
the dial, there was not the same flexibility, 
e.g. if LEN was used, we could not also use 
KEN, as L and K were in the same position 
on the dial. 

We were, in fact, rapidly running out of 
meanin^ul letter combinations and though 
wc coum have provided some relief by using 
meaningless combinations, essential expan¬ 
sion of the system would soon have been 
frustrated if all-figure numbers, which permit 
the use of all ten finger-holes, had not been 
introduced. 

l^ere are, of course, other advantages in 
changing to all-figure numbers, which do not 
apply to post codes. We can now site trunk 
ex^anges in laige cities to get more efficient 
working, and wc will come into line with 
other countries, all of which use, or plan to 
use, all-figure numbers to help intcniational 
dialling.—Yours faithfully, T. Dawson 
Director of Public Relations, 
London, WtF SHQ Post Office 


. . . Codes 

Sir— 1 am sorry that Mr Charles Platt 
(Letters, February 14th) is advocating a boy¬ 
cott of postcodes presumably because he feels 
the code will give rise to error. 

He mentioned in particular the risk of the 
public confusing letter I in the first part of 
the code with the figure 1. This hazard was 
recognised when the postcode system was 
being designed and consequently the letter 1 
is not allocated as the second character of a 
postcode. In addition our operator’s keyboard 
is designed to give the same .signal for both 
these characters and even if the addresser 
typed the wrong one it would automatically 
be rectified. We also avoid using a number 
of other characters which might be misread; 
for example, wc use CV (COVENTRY), but 
not CU ; wc use GL (GLOUCESTER), but 
not CL, and so on. In the second part of the 
postcode wc have avoided entirely the letters, 
C, 1 , K, M, O and V because they can be 
confused wiffi other chafacters. 

The electronic translator which is the 
“ brain ” of the system is only programmed 
with the actual codes allocated and a numbci 
of other safeguards against error are also 
built in. 

The British postcode is, we agree, more 
complex than those of most other countries 
but this is because it contains much more 
detailed infoimation and is consequently much 
more useful. It allows us to deliver to the 
streets and individual laige businesses. 

The real test is, of course, to sec bow the 
postcode operates in practice and a recent 
extensive lest showed that only one letter in 
50,000 might have got to the wrong town 
because of the error by the addresser in the 
postcode.—Yours faithfully, K. J. Ley 

Deputy Director M-PubJiic Relkions, 
London, WtP Office 


acooND oLAsa rouTAOB won thm gconomaT paid at miw tors, h.t 

PuBUUMd wMkIy wtry afttuntes. Sfty-fc«o tlniM n fwe in London. Rnglond 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 



Mana 9 «m#fit Consultantt 
in Human Raaourcaa 

17 Stratton Street London W1 


Secretary General 

Employers' Association 
Port of Liverpool 
Age 40-50 

The Association represents some twenty corporate members, 
employing over 14,000 people and handling 10 million tons of dry 
cargo per annum. Reconstituted following the dccasualisation of dock 
labour, it is responsible for representing the employers in the field of 
industrial relations in the Port. In this new appointment, the Secretary 
General, as chief executive of the Association, will be responsible to 
the chairman for negotiations and relationships at all levels; he will 
ensure effective two-way communication, represent the Association on 
national bodies and liaise with government departments. In particular 
he will conduct industrial and union negotiations. Candidates should 
have proved administrative'and executive ability, with experience in the 
development of industrial relations in a difficult environment^ Their 
backgrounds should contain varied and relevant exposure at senior 
level preferably in industry, ideally in port transport. Salary negotiable 
around £ 6 , 500 , pension and contract. T. E. Platt, reference S. 1051 . 




□ 



Tho M$L Consultant has analysad this appointmant 

Further information will be sent if you provide your name and 
address by telephoning 01 -629 1644 or writing to the consultant 
quoting the reference Your enquiry will be m confidence. 


Manager 

Ship Purchase 

(Vice-President) 




Intcimttonal Investors Group is a faat growing International 
Investment Company which has lucently launched a new 
fund devoted to investment in .shipping. 

Substantial sums ^^ill be available for ihe purpose and the 
Group .seek an experienced man both to identify opportu¬ 
nities to buy suitable ships and to liaise with Brokers over 
their purchase. 

The man appointed will report direct to the President of 
the Group and will be expected to play a leading role in 
recommending investments for the fund. He will at present 
hold a responsible position in a Ship Broking firm or a 
relevant post in a Shipping Company. 

Share purchase rights will be added to the generous .salary 
which is envisaged and associated benefits will be appro¬ 
priate for a senior position. 

^ Appiicaium, which will he treated in 

, ^jlyk cotifiience, should he sent to the Company's 

Advisers, Arthur Young and Company, 
Moor House,London}Vall,London,M,C*2^ 
iHI addressed to R. H. Codfrejhfaussett and 

quoting Ref, s6g]TE, 


Merchant 

Banking 

• N. M. ROTHSCHILD AND SONS arc to make several new 
appointments to their corporate finance department. 

• THE WORK under the guidance of a Partner or 
Associate is demanding and rewarding. 

• THE ESSENTIAL requirements are high ability, energy, 
and business sense, backed by a good honours degree 
and/or professional qualification. Some appointments 
will be men with relevant experience not necessarily 
in merchant banking itst'lf; others will be less ex¬ 
perienced aspirants of potential. 

• EARNINGS of >(l.S.ooo at age 30 can be achieved, 
depending on age. experience and performance. 

Write in complete confidence to P. ( 1 . Oates as 
adviser to the Bank. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

I O HAl LAM STKEI T* LONDON W I N 6DJ 


Brussels 


up to 

$15,000p.a. 


MORGAN GUARANTY 
♦ TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK acek a Chief 
Accounting Executive for 
» ^ their office in Brussels. He 

will report directly to the 
swJirKt General Manager and will be 

. , the senior accounting officer 

A of the bank with overall re- 

sponsibility for the acoount- 
* ^ ing and internal auditing 

functions. His major re- 
sponsibility will be to assist 
the management of the bank 
identifying the area; m 
which the profitability of the 
bank's operations can be 
p to increased. 

Candidatetshouldbechartered 

15,000p.a. 

^ tion experience with a large 

professional firm. 

It is desirable that they should riso offer subs^uent 
commercial or industrial responsibility, fiicuity m the 
French language and a knowledge of dstta processing. 

Age under 35. The salary scale for this appointment is 
$k2,ooo to $15,000. There are generous rnnge benefits 
mid the career path is international. Relocation ex¬ 
penses will be met by the bank. 

Av^ications, not limited to British nationals, should be 
aSe to Price Waterhouse Co., 3 Frederick's Place, 
Old Jewry, London E.C.2, quoting MCS/ 3078 





















We struck so^ at3>i00 feet 


And an all^lSime record it was too. 

When th^ Potash Company of 
Ameri^ yfWt Patience Lake, 

SasluiiicbdiWi for potash—a major raw 
mat^«l ixi aoap manufacture<^they 
Cementation the job of sinking 
shaft. 

■ just two years from mobilisation, 

liWlfruck the potash at 3400 ft. 

TliatwU-time record was established 
through some of the most difficult strata 
w^*d ever met. It included the notorious 
Blairmore Formation, loose and heavy 


with water. Specialised Cementation 
techniques like ground freezing and 
grouting made it possible. 

But the complete Cementation story 
goes even deeper. 

We’re experts at all kinds of 
engineering under the ground. Mining. 
Exploration. Site investigation. Drilling. 
Vi^oflotation. Diaphragm walling. 
Piling. Pipe jacking. Auger boring. 
Chemical grouting. 

And they’re only our hidden assets. 
Above the ground we’re busy 


building. Schools. libraries. Roads. 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours. Dams, Flats. 
Anything you care to name. 

And anywhere. 

Maybe Cementation can help on one 
of your projects. Give us a caU. Details 
we promise. And no soft-soap._ 


Cementation 


The Cementation Company Limited, 
Cementation House, Mitchsm Road, 
Croydon, Surrey (01-684 6955) 


^ Cementation makes the earth a fit place to build on 




Who else can give you 
Africa as soon as you step on 
board! You get East Africa's 
traditional warm friendly 
hospitality from the moment 
you enter our aircraft; that's why 
we call our Super VC1 Os 
Jambo Jets. 'Jambo' is the 
friendly greeting of East Africa. 

Once you are in East Africa 
we can fly you to 27 main 
business centres; from Mombasa 
to Arusha, Jinja to Zanzibar. 

If you've a little time spare 
we'll show you where lions 
climb trees, elephants have right 


OT way and hippo wander on 
the golf course. (You're 
officially allowed to pick your 
ball out of the footprints). Or we 
can show you our coast, 2,000 
miles of palm-fringed, silver- 
sanded beaches, coral reefs and 
big game fishing. You can stay 
in comfortable game lodges and 
international hotels. 

East Africa is our business 
and we know it best. We can fiy 
you there by Super VC10 Jambo 
Jet; departures every night at 
7 p.m. from London Airport- 
Heathrow (Terminal No. 3) plus 
additional 'Latecomer' flights 


on Friday at 9.30 p.m., Saturdays 
at 8.45 p.m. 

Cargo space available on all 
flights. 

Tell your Travel Agent or 
Travel Manager to make sure 
you fly East African. 

EASTAFRICAIH 

t ii e ma tioual AkSne of Africa 

29 New Bond Street, W.1. 

Tel. 01.493.8973. 

Offices in Birmingham, 
Manchester and Glasgow. 
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AF 

125 


In factories, for the production of single pieces which require 
a high precision in mechanical machining we recommend : 

The AF-85 and AF-125 Reaming and Milling Machines built by FMUAB (Machine Tool and Aggregate Factory of 
Bucharest) Under a Ceruti licence, Italy. 

AF-85 AF-ias 

Diameter of spindle 85 mm 125 mm 

Vertical travel of spindle 1000 mm 1500 mm 

Working surface of table 900 x 1100 mm 1500 x 1800 mm 

Longitudinal travel of table 1250 nun 2000 mm 

Transversal travel of table 900 mm 1500 mm 

Diameter of plate 500 mm 750 mm 

These machines are performing drilling, reaming, turning and threading operations by a single clamping of the work- 
piece, due to the moving table which rotates and travels in two directions. 


Exporters ; 


MSKPonr MASINEXPORT 


Bucharest—^RcHuania 
7 Matei Millo Street 
Telex: 216 

Cables : hfASEXPORT-Bucharat 


Non-stop 
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Milan Trade Fair 


12 days of ganaral trad# fair 
292 days of apaeializad 
trada ahows 


Figures speak for themselves. 
Here then is the picture of Milan's 
last annual May-April exhibition 
cycie; 43 specialized trade shows 
as well as the general trade fair □ 
23,797 exhibitors □ over 1.3 million 
sq. yds. of display sites and prem¬ 
ises M 90 countries sending 
exhibitors 11 74 countries officially 
participating □ 4,260,271 visitors 
from 137 countries of all continents. 



Plan a visit to Milan Trade Fair be¬ 
tween 14 and 25 April next. Make 
a point of coming to the specialized 
trade show that covers your line 
of business. 

The Advance Catalogue, listing 
80% of all exhibits shown at the 
big April trade fair, is published 
every year on February 1st. Its de¬ 
tailed index of commercial items 


is in Italian, English, French, Ger¬ 
man and Spanish. 

Visitors' Cards and information 
may be obtained from; Segreteria 
Generale Fiera di Milano, Largo 
Domodossola 1, 20145 Milano 
(Italy) □ Milan Fair Representative: 
Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano, 31 Old 
Burlington Street, London W. 1 
a 01-734 2411 



Only SDI fly London-Jeddah* non-stop and now London-Riyadh direct, via Frankfurt and Dhahran. 
And only we can fly you onwards to the 24 principal business centres within the Kingdom of SauiU Arabia 
You’ll be glad we stayed with you all the way. We fly the most sophisticated jets and 
treat you to some very special cuisiiie (SDI spend more on food than any otter airline). 

You could say we make a meal of flying nonstop to Jeddah. Ask your TVavel Agent 
for details. *m assodaHon with boac. 

SAUM ARAMAN A|MJM» 

171 Regent Street, London W.l. Tel: 01-734 6944 



MnmwifMTA 
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Harry may never be more to you 
than a voice on the telephone... 

... but you'll seldom have a more 
profitable talk with anyone! 

Harry Ramsden spends hours of his tinrie on the telephone— 
and some minutes of your lime, too. Profitable minutes for 
/ou, because Harry will be telling you about the machines 
le has in stock. From drills to drop stamps, from lathes to 
generating sets, Harry knows machines. And there are men like 
Harry at each of Wards' four big showroom/depots in Sheffield, 

Silvertown, Glasgow and Briton Ferry. There are new machines, 
of famous makes, and used machines, rebuilt and reconditioned 
where necessary by Wards' skilled staff to give them a new 
lease of life—to give you service, performance and value. 

So many machines, even our Machinery Stock Lists are hard put to keep up*t07date. That's 
why it will pay you to give Harry, or one of his mates, a ring whenever you need a machine. 
He's almost certain to have several to choose from. Meanwhile, ask to be put on our mailing list. 


New and reconditioned machinery-another of the many ways Wards serve industry 

THE WARD GROUP 

Head Office: Albion Works, Sheffield. London Office: Chestergate House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 

O.P.204 
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fork lightning 


Si H Quick as a flash Smooth 

Silent. Powerful. Electric 

Fork Trucks. By Unsing Bagnall. 
Industry’s Load Lighteners.» out 
of 10 of Britain’s Industrial leaders 

Ig use them. Could you be No. to? 


rent OR BUY JUL 

lansInB BagnBil 

4 LANSING BAGNALL UMITfD BASINGSTOKE 
HAMPSHIRE TEL 

aub«idl«rin in Aurtmlls 
LutiertanS enS dirtnbutora in 71 countrlM 


Liblidlarin in AunmnT —-- - - 
KMiUerlind and distfidUtOTB in 71 coun*rlas 


Ihc 

hxonomist 


March j, igyo 



Softly, Softly, Willy 


WcVe with you all the way, Herr Brandt—so long as you 
dodge the pitfalls which you should be able to see as plainly 
as we do. That, roughly, was the British response that the 
west German chancellor got in London this week when he 
expounded his government’s ideas about a new relationship 
with the communist half of Europe. Herr Brandt’s visit has 
been an undeniable success. Of course, there was a certain 
obviousness about the Labour Government’s pleasure in play¬ 
ing host to postwar Germany’s first Social Democratic head 
of government, and about the welcome given to the most 
powerful champion within the European Economic Com¬ 
munity of Britain’s admission to the common market. But 
even so some question marks had been hanging in the air 
over the chancellor’s latest initiatives in Ostpolitik, Herr 
Brandt has now dispelled most of this uncertainty. 

As foreign minister in the previous Kiesinger government, 
he was responsible for launching the first phase of the new 
German bid for a rapprochement with eastern Europe. The 
first fruits were the establishing of firm links with Rumania, 
in defiance both of Moscow’s disapproval and of Bonn’s own 
hallowed Hallstein doctrine, and the opening of di.scussions 
with other east European governments. Some headway was 
made with the Hungarians and the Czechoslovaks ; but 
Poland held aloof, in line with Russia and with Herr Ulbricht’s 
nervous east German regime. The Russians’ invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, their attempt to explain themselves by invent¬ 
ing a German plot to subvert the Czechs, and their subsequent 
invention of the Brezhnev doctrine to justify the whole 
operation seemed to rule out any further progress in Bonn’s 
campaign. Yet curiously enough it now seems that one thing 
Herr Brandt has working for him is the Russians’ desire to 
distract attention from their continuing occupation of 
Czechoslovakia by presenting a more friendly face to the west. 

Herr Brandt emphasised on Tuesday that if the west 
German talks with communist governments yielded useful 
results this “ could make a European security conference 
seem more purposeful.” In other words, if Moscow wants 
to regain respectability it will have to make an effort to 
ensure that Bonn’s approaches are not rebuffed in cast Berlin 
or in Warsaw as well as in Moscow itself. There arc already 
signs that this point may have been conceded by the Russians. 
It has been noted, in Bonn and elsewhere, that the bitter 
attacks on west Germany that Herr Ulbricht’s propagandists 
were putting out last month seemed to fade away when Mr 
Gromyko went to east Berlin at the end of February. The 
joint east German-Russian communique that was issued when 
the Soviet foreign minister left for home omitted the familiar 


demand for full recognition of the east German regime as 
a precondition for serious talks ; nor did it contain the ritual 
phrases about west Berlin being a separate political entity 
within east German territory. 

The point has been taken in London, As Mr George 
Thomson told The Times al the weekend, the British Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude towards the idea of a European security con¬ 
ference, for which the Russians continue to show such eager¬ 
ness, will be strongly influenced by the success or failure 
of the current west German approaches to the communist 
states, as well as by the outcome of the three western allies’ 
forthcoming talks with Russia about the future of west 
Berlin. There is no enthusiasm in any western capital for 
getting into a grand “ European security ” talkfest with the 
Russians unless there is some prospect of actually improving 
the security of Europe. 

The four-power talks on Berlin, which the western three 
proposed last year and to which Russia agreed last month, 
were described this week by Herr Herbert Wchner, the Social 
Democratic leader in the Bundestag, as the most difficult as 
well as the most important of all the current or imminent 
discussions affecting Germany. Herr Wchner, however, is 
a bit of a blurter. He has caused Herr Brandt some embarrass¬ 
ment by openly airing the idea of international recognition 
of the east German government. The chancellor himself still 
publicly holds on to the argument that full recognition is 
ruled out because the “ two German states within one 
German nation ” cannot be allowed to become foreign 
countries to each other. In London this week he insisted that 
the problem was not one of applying a legal formula to 
east Germany but one of making life better for all Germans, 
particularly by enabling them to move more freely from one 
part of Germany to the other. 

For Herr Brandt it is already a double achievement that 
the Ulbricht regime, under visiible Russian pressure, has 
been brought at any rate to the brink of talks without prior 
recognition, and that the popularity of his eastern policy 
(the polls show 8o per cent support) has enabled him to ride 
out the pretest in the Bundestag from his Christian Democrat 
opponents. He has been moving in close contact with allied 
governments ; in full awareness that Herr Ulbricht may still 
hope to lure him into some kind of trap ; and with a wai^ 
eye, too, on the shaky state of his coalition’s Free Democratic 
wing. He now feels able to state bluntly such hard truths 
as 'that there can be no solution to the German problem 
in the sense of traditional reunification ” unless and until 
the whole relationship between western and eastern Europe 
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changes. But eveiything indicates that he will continue to 
pursue his policy with characteristic caution. Hcnr Ulbricht 
may be busily digging pitfalls, but the ground is at present 
Bmier under Herr Brandt’s feet than under his. 

There may be no tangible results at all for a long time 
from any of the eastern approaches, whether German or 
allied. There will be queasy moments. Nobody concerned 
has any illusions that the Russians, or the governments in 
those parts of eastern Europe that they still dominate, will 
make any unreciprocated concessions that they do not feel 
forced to make. But Russia may well have an interest now 
in quietening things in Europe while it confronts China ; 
in at least partly easing itself off the Ulbricht hook while 
there is a government in Bonn willing to make that tricky 
job a bit easier for it ; even in shedding some part of its 
own huge burden of armaments, if it can do so without 
throwing the Soviet army’s marshals into the agitation 
that afflicts them at every such suggestion. They have given 
the Americans an impression of seriousness at the preliminary 
talks'on nuclear arms limitation. They seem now to be 
twisting Herr Ulbrichl’s arthritic arm quite a bit. And 
they want their European security talks ; even, it now 
appears, if these take the form of a series of fairly pedestrian 
encounters rather than a single high-level circus. 

This desire has led them to hint that they might even 
be willing to talk about reductions of both sides* forces in 
central Europe. In dropping such hints, they must know 
that they are helping President Nixon to hold off congressional 
pressures for a unilateral reduction of the American forces 
in Germany, But the Russians apparently think this worth 
while. They arc admittedly still being a bit cagey about full 
American and Canadian participation in the European con¬ 
ference they envisage. They might be got to stop pussyfooting 
about this rather swiftly, if western governments took the 
logical line of proposing that the Soviet Union, a.s a largely 
Asian state (which fought like mad to get into the last 


Where they're tallcii^i 

In Moscow: German-Russian talks about an agrement on 
renunciation of force. Herr i^n Bahr^ state secretary in 
the chancellor’s office, resumed pre^liminary discussions 
with Mr Gromyko on Tuesday. 

In Warsaw: German-Polish talks about normalising 
relations. Herr Georg Duckwitz, state secretary in the 
Bonn foreign ministry, began talks on February 5th with 
Mr Josef Winiewicz, Polish deputy foreign minister. Herr 
Duckwitz will return to Warsaw for another round on 
March 8th. 

In Bonn: German-Polish talks on economic relations 
were adjourned in early February. 

In east Berlin : west German-eaSt German “ talks about 
talks.” On Monday senior officials .met to work out 
arrangements for a meeting projected for late March 
between Herr Brandt and the east German prime minister, 
Herr Willi Stoph. Among the difficulties yet to be over¬ 
come is the fact that while Herr Stoph wants his foreign 
minister to join in the talks to emphasise their international 
character, Herr Brandt proposes to take with him Hcnr 
Egon Franke, his minister for inter-German affairs : the 
east German government does not like this idea at all. 

In Belgrade; German-Jugoslav talks about economic 
relations. Herr Karl Schiller, the economics minister, ffew 
to Belg^'ade on Tuesday for a three-day visit. 


Afro-Asian conference on precisely that ground), should be 
accorded just the same standing as the north Americans in 
any European gathering. In the present state of east-west 
relations, the right course for the westerners is to keep probing, 
pulling out every trick in the book whenever the Russians 
(or their clients) seem to want to play.it that way, refusing 
to be panicked by cries of “ Rapallo,” but, of course, testing 
each foot of the ground for pitfalls as they go. This is how 
Herr Brandt seems to be doing it. 



The Republic of Smith 

Now the Tories are left with no more of a Rhodesia policy 
than Mr Wilson has had 


The trouble with Rhodesia is that Britain is stuck with a 
policy which cannot do what it is officially supposed to do, 
and which we are wearily plodding on with for the sake of 
a quite different, and secondary, purpose. The official aim 
of non-recognition, and of sanctions, is to overthrow Mr 
Smith’s government, or at least to make Mr Smith offer a 
better deal to Rhodesia’s Africans. It is for the historians 
to say whether Britain ever had the slightest chance of 
achieving this. Their reply will probably be that the sanctions 
operation was fundamentally unworkable (certainly so, the 
way it was worked) as well as legally dubious ; and that 
the sort of army which might have attempted military action 
—an army capable of a sustained campaign outside Europe— 
was opposed by the very same kind of people in Britain who 
most badly wanted to have Mr Smith overthrown. But the 
prospect of Britain having its way, if it ever existed, has 
now plainly vanished. The colander known as sanctions is 
not being kept in place around Rhodesia in the hope of 
bringing Mr Smith to order. It is there for the sake of 
black Africa. The cpst of sanctions to Britain, which on a 
realistic basis is probably now running at a bit under 
£30 million a year, is the price of keeping Tanzania and 
Zambia, and perhaps one or two other African countries, 
mtibt Commonwealth. It is the necessary evidence that 


at least we tried. 

These are the works into which Mr Smith threw his 
spanner by making Rhodesia a republic on Monday. It 
had been presumed that Mr Smith was looking forward 
to the election of a Tory government in Britain; that he 
saw in Mr Heath and Sir Alec Douglas-Home the men with 
whom he might be able to strike a deal that would get the 
remaining inconvenience of the sanctions off his neck. He 
has now made it a great deal less likely that anything of the 
sort will happen. It is almost as if he had stopped Mieving 
that the Tories will win the election, or that he can do 
business with them if they do. Mr Smith is not a clever 
man, in the political sense of the word ; it is one of the 
things that have always made him so hard to deal with. No 
doubt his declaration of a republic is a sign of self-confidence. 
It is also yet another sign of his capacity for pulling rugs 
from under his own, and everybody else’s, feet. 

The rug he has pulled out this time is the belief that Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home might have been able to get something 
better for the black Rhodesians thw the 50-50 share in 
parliament which is the best Mr Smith will offer thc|m (and 
which could anyway not be reached for decades) in return 
for the dropping of sanctions and Britain’s acceptanice of 
an independent Rhodesia under the crown. The declaration 
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of the republic has removed the second of the two induce¬ 
ments that Sir Alec might have been able to hold out. If 
Lord Salisbury thinks that Mr Smith has gone too far, and 
has dropped the Anglo-Rhodesian Society in protest, the 
aigument in the Tory party for persevering in the search for 
a settlement is patently flagging. The result is that the Tories, 
with half of their negotiating position whipped away from 
under them, have probably lost their chance of producing 
an alternative policy to Mr Wilson’s. 

It may be that Mr Heath still intends to ask Sir Alec 
to go to Rhodesia if the Tories form the next government. 
But he knows that Mr Smith, having opted for a republic, 
is not the sort of man who might be persuaded to revoke 
that decision. He also knows that sanctions are not causing 
Rhodesia’s whites enough trouble for it to be worth their 
while to buy sanctions off in exchange for the political 
concessions to the blacks Sir Alec would be asking for. So 
the probability is that there is no longer a job for Sir Alec 
to do in Salisbury ; and the Tories, like the present govern¬ 
ment, will be left with no Rhodesia policy except the obligation 
to be the last country off the sinking ship of the sanctions 
operation. That obligation will remain. The position which 
Mr Heath has taken over Rhodesia so far, and which he 
has with difficulty persuaded his party to accept, precludes 
a straight washing of the hands. The only course that any 
British government with a claim to consistency can now 
follow is to keep up its own sanctions until it has become 
quite clear that the rest of the international community has 
given up the attempt. Even that will not save Britain from 
the predictable abuse of a large part of Africa. But it will 
at least ensure that other people share in the abuse ; and 
by that time there may even be Africans ready to admit that 
they were asking more of Britain than they were willing or 
able to do themselves. It is not much to look forward to, 
but it is the most that is left. 

This is the embarrassment that Mr Smith has imposed on 
Mr Heath. He has also caused a problem, though a smaller 
one, for President Nixon. The United States is not the only 
country—even if one leaves out South Africa and Portugal— 
that still has a representative in Salisbury. So have France, 
Italv and Holland and, in different forms, .six other 
countries. It is open to all of them to point out that keeping 
a consul in a place docs not mean that you recogni.se its 
government. After all, Britain keeps a consul-general in 
North Vietnam. It is fair to add that these consulates, and 
particularly the American one, do at least tell their govern¬ 
ments something about what is happening in Rhodesia. The 
sanctions-busting will go on whether they are there or not. 


The reporting will not. Some governments are plainly 
more reluctant than the Norwegians to strike their tents 
and slip out of Salisbury. It may be possible to .slide over 
the awkwardness with one of those diplomatic formulas— 
say, simultaneous accreditation in Salisbury and London— 
that diplomats are paid to concoct. That would probably 
be the best way out of Mr Nixon’s difficulty. But this is 
not a matter which would justify a major quarrel bctw’cen 
Britain and the United States. If Mr Nixon decides to keep 
his consulate in Salisbury, and to deny that this means 
recognition of the Smith government, Britain .should accept 
his decision as the mirror-image of its own attitude towards 
North Vietnam. 

The quarrel w'ith Mr Smith has been a major Issue in 
the sense that it has involved a matter of principle: the 
political rights of a population at least nominally in Britain’s 
charge. But in another sense—in terms of scale—it has 
never been an issue of the first magnitude. For several years 
now—ever since the South African boom, really got under 
way, and the Portuguese showed that they could cope w'ith 
the rebellions in Angola and Mozambique—it has been 
apparent that Africa has been settling down to a prolonged 
period of confrontation acro.ss the dividing-line between its 
black part and the white-run south. The main unanswered 
question has been which side of the dividing-line Rhodesia 
would be on in this decade of confrontation. Mr Smith, 
and Britain’s lack of power, have now answered it. 

This is the context in which Britain, and to a lesser extent 
the United States, have to adjust themselves to Mr Smith’s 
new republic. The confrontation between the two part.s of 
Africa may be settled by black revolutions in the south ; 
or it may be resolved by a slow process of political evolution 
imposed on the white minorities by the need to give their 
black population a greater share in the running of their 
economies. The second alternative is the way most people 
in Britain hope it will happen. It would be rather like the 
slow evolution in Russia—for very similar reasons, colour 
of skin apart—which most people hope will one day resolve 
the confrontation in Europe. The point in Africa is that 
no one yet knows which way it will go ; and it will be 
quite a few years before today’s uneasy stalemate begins 
to reveal the new pattern. The countries of western Europe 
and north America have connections of interest, and even 
of sympathy, with both sides. That is why it would have 
been wrong for Britain not to have tried to oppose Mr Smith 
in 1965 ; and why, the attempt having failed, it would now 
be wrong to chuck up sanctions before the rest of the world 
is prepared to admit that they have flopped. 



The Adolescent Union 

The newly radical National Union of Students is in the thick of the row over 
the confidential files kept by universities. It is beginning to look 
a little too much like a grown-up trade union 


It was a rare vice-chancellor, in the tranquil mid-ig6os, who 
wasted a moment of his time worrying about the activities 
of the National Union of Students. The student power base 
clearly lay in the established, rich, conservative unions of the 
large civic universities and the embryonic radical unions of 
the tiny new universities. The NUS, a weak, loose federation 
of these, looked, and was, good, dull and harmless. It was run, 
on the whole, by hardworking young men en route to a job 
in a real trade union or the rank and file of the traditional 
political parties. They ran a useful students’ travel agency and 
a clearing house for vacation jobs, and they oi^ganised con¬ 
ferences which went entirely unnoticed by everybody else. It 


is quite unfair to abuse the NUS for turning radical ; no one 
took any notice of it until it did. 

Dismissed by the university authorities as unimportant, 
deserted by the active for such short-lived but well-publicised 
groups as the Revolutionary Socialist Students’ Federation, 
the NUS has only developed into a national negotiating union 
by spicing its moderation with a shrewd pinch of reforming 
zeal. In 1967 and 1968 it emerged from obscurity with the 
battle for higher student grants. This was followed by its 
triumph, the dialogue with the vice-chancellors’ committee 
on student representation. The NDS is now at a critical, 
adolescent stage in its development ; the real interest in the 
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q>idemic of sit-ins, break-ins and ransacking of university 
registries in a hunt for confidential files on students' political 
activities is the light this throws on the NUS’s struggles to 
establish itself as a united, active trade union. 

Student turbulence used to be concentrated in the universi¬ 
ties of south-east England—if only, perhaps, because 
London-based reporters and film cameramen got there in 
lime. But this term students have occupied, or threatened 
to occupy, administrative offices at Warwick, Manchester, 
Swansea, Leeds, Glasgow, York, Oxford, Southampton, 
Strathclyde, Edinbuigh, Sheffield and one college of London 
University in search of files. In some universities the “ occu¬ 
pation has amounted to nothing more than a half-hour 
.squat by a few dozxn students. But the list of universities is 
now quite long enough for the affair to have assumed a 
vaguely national appearance. 

How much of the semblance of united activity among 
students can the NUS claim the credit for ? At first glance, 
quite a lot.,The NUS set the ball rolling last autumn, at its 
Margate conference, with an attack on the growing indi¬ 
vidualised data system used by the Department of Education, 
with the help of the universities and schools, to compile the 
mammoth quantities of education statistics that it publishes 
each year. The NUS has latched on to a satisfactory issue ; 
it prodded Mr Short into making a statement on the type of 
information collected by his department and it sparked ofT 
a good deal of sympathetic comment. Students are not 
alone in their unease about the growth of centrally held 
information ; there is a good deal of unhappiness about the 
ever-expanding census form. But, like the NUS’s vote 
registration campaign, this issue was hardly a resounding 
success. The students who marched on their university office^ 
this term were provoked into action not by the NUS but 
by the events which took place at Warwick University. 

The clamour that students at other universities have made 
about the papers filched from the university registry at 
Warwick borders on hysteria. There arc two important 
issues of principle to be picked out from the accusations that 
have been levelled at various university authorities. TIk* first is 
whether vice-chancellors, in a weary reaction against the 
unrest of the past few years, are trying to avoid selecting 
those whom they see as potential troublemakers as under¬ 
graduate, or more probably postgraduate, students and 
academic staiT. This would be a natural enough temptation, 
and must be watched for ; but up to now even strife-ridden 
institutions such as the London School of Economics appear 
to have been almost suicidally fair in their choice of students. 
Of course, this sort of discrimination is precisely what the 
row at Warwick, in part, has been about ; but the theoretical 
rejection of a candidate who has been accepted by another 
university higher up on his list of preferences i.s a weak case 
on which to build a national issue. 

The second is the same issue that the NUS raised at 
Margate: the amount and type of data on a student which 
should be held in some central filing system. This is naturally 
important, not because of the use that anyone really supposes 
they are put to at present, but because of fears of the uses they 
might be put to. Of course it is useful for students to try to 
confuse the issue of political records with those of records of 
violations of university regulations, but, at least in theory, 
they do have a point to make. It is not, however, made parti- 
cplarly cogently by the theft of vice-chancellors’ correspon¬ 
dence, however silly the contents may turn out to lie. 

Of course some universities have reacted with greater sense 
^d skill than others to this new challenge. Relations with staff 
"anil students at Warwick arc obviously very far from perfect. 

course these skirmishes are as often as not a symptom of 
lakdown oi trust between .staff and students rather than 


vital issues in themselves. Vice-chanccllom who go sleuthing 
for troublemakers among their staff and students should at 
least observe the eleventh commandment: thou slialt not be 
found out. University security officers who go hunting for 
communists are asking for trouble. Where, as at Lancaster, 
this particular drama has been handled with administrative 
skill there has been no trouble ; where this neurosis has been 
allowed to feed on obscurantism or authoritarianism it has 
not unnaturally grown. At many universities the demand 
for files to be opened has been a side issue. At Oxford the 
real row has been over the new disciplinary code ; at 
Manchester the confrontation has been over the injunctions 
obtained by the university, which it decided to drop on 
Thursday ; at Edinburgh the trouble is about the fines imposed 
on students after a January sit-in. But nobody can fully 
explain or rationalise .student unrest (which does not mean 
that they should not try). There will continue to be sit-ins, 
boycotts, demonstrations and marches wherever the rules 
are petty or the dons mishandle things, but also where the 
revolutionary socialist societies are strong, or there is the 
shadow of a connection with South Africa or Rhodesia, or 
simply where the students feel like a bit more union activity. 
Since students have on the whole more time, more energy 
and at least as much inclination for—if less to gain from 
—industrial disputes as anybody else, this is likely to be very 
often indeed. But what matters now is whether the NUS 
is sufficiently well developed to make this sort of action a 
reality on the national scale. 

On a national scale, the NUS has reacted to the rash of 
disturbances with an exchange of letters with the vice- 
chancellors' committee on the sort of information that 
universities have to collect and should keep to themselves. 
There is not all that much at i.ssue between them, although a 
debate about the sort of information that should accompany 
admission applications to universities is likely to rumble on 
at least until the NUS’s conference in April, just as the 
Warwick affair, on which the chancellor, Lord Radcliffe, 
is holding an inquiry, will rumble on for a good while. But 
the NUS really put its authority to the touch at Manchester, 
where the injunctions had restrained students from 
taking part in the sort of activities, including free speech in 
the union, which not only the NUS believes to be essential. 
Last weekend, the NUS president, Mr Jack Straw (whose 
brother has just been elected president of the Manchester 
union), went up to Manche.ster to commit the NUS to sup¬ 
porting the local students. On Thursday the university senate 
not only dropped the injunctions but agreed to hold an 
inquiry. The Manchester events are important to the NUS’s 
future. But they are not crucial. 

Within the next couple of years, it is more than likely 
that some education minister is going to taxkle the problem 
of introducing a loans system for student grants. This is going 
to be highly unpopular, and not only with students ; it will 
be a retrogressive step which will penalise those sections of 
society still badly under-represented at university (especially 
women). But it is still the most widely canvassed suggestion 
for cutting the costs of higher education. Mr Straw Is not 
going to risk his union in a probably hopeless call for a national 
s^tudents’ strike in defence of student representation (which is 
what the Manchester dispute is basically about), particularly 
when there is the perfect issue coming along. If any govern¬ 
ment finally decides to take the chance, the NUS will come 
of age as a trade union with one bound. Until then, student 
protest is likely to go on consisting of individual battles 
between students and administrators, with the latter placing 
increasing reliance on the courts, but with only random 
repercussion^ in other universities. This is just about as 
arbitrary and irritating as some adult union behaviour. 
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Have you ever felt like telling your messenger depart¬ 
ment to get lost once and for all? 

However your organisation sends documents at the 
moment, Sendox can only be a radical improvement. Sendox is 
an invention that supers^es existing methods of sending hard 
copy. 

It is fast, and absolutely accurate over any distance. It 
doesn't require a skilled operator or any encoding procedures. 

Basically Sendox is a copying machine that transmits 
and receives documents over any public'or internal telephone 
system, or radio. ^ 

Insert an original document in, for 
example, your London office. Almost immed-f^ 
lately, copies start to come out wherever g “ 

another machine has been installed— | 

Glasgow, Manchester, Bristol. Anywhere. | 

Just imagine all data being distributed^ 
immediately over a large site like an airport 
or major building devdopment by Sendox. Oir, 
salesorders being transmitted between sales and Head ^ 

offices, the production line, warehouses and invoicing 


departments. Or design teams carrying on design dialogues at 
long distance. The applications are almost limitless. 

Got the message? Sendox is quick, foolproof. 100 % 
accurate, and it's not expensive—you can buy or rent Sendox 
for surprisingly little. 

Fill in the coupon, or telephone, and let us tell you. the 
full Sendox story. 



Please tell me more about Sendox. ^ 
Name _ .. | 

I 
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Mutrliead Limited, Beckenham. Kent. Phone 01-650 488 ^ 


Address 
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a Backto the Drawing-Board 

Signor Moro is ^ng to form a new government, but if Italy's parties cannot 
generate a sense of responsibility they had better turn to the voters 


The best thing for Italy may be to start again from scratch. 
A decade ago it was passing through prolonged political un¬ 
certainty. The root of it was the demand for the “ opening 
to the left *’ : that is, towards the Socialist party of Pietro 
Nenni which, since the banning of the cold war, had 
been considered by^ many halians to be a halfway house 
to communism. The crisis was resolved by the formation of 
a ccntrc-Jcft government of Christian Democrats, Social 
Democrats and Republicans backed, from outside, by the 
Socialists ; and ^en by the assimilation of the Socialists into 
the government under a Christian Democrat prime minister, 
Signor Alt^o Moro. 

Much hoped of this new four-party formula. It has 
not worked. Ever since the election of 1968 Italy has gone 
through a new period of long-drawn-out uncertainty. The 
heart of it this time is the attitude to be taken to the 
Communist party itself ; and again this week it was Signor 
Moro, who stan^ on the centre-left of his own party, who 
was called in (see page 31) to search for a solution. The 
problem today is harder than in the early igGos: the 
Socialists may have been regarded as fellow-travellers, but 
the Communist party, however softly it coos, is the Communist 
party^ No one among the Christian Democrats—who, with 
40 per cent of the seats in parliament, must as ever dominate 
any government—is proposing to bring the Communists 
into power. Signor More said last summer that attention 
must be paid to their ideas, and the real left of his party 
does not go very much farther than that. But there are 
many people who fear that if even a chink of the door is 
opened to the Communists it will not be long before they 
have both feet inside. 

The parallel these people draw with the arrival of the 
Socialists is impressive. The call for an opening to the left 
was heard throughout the late 19505. A Christian Democrat 
minority government backed by the right-wing parties gave 
way in i960, momentarily, to one which only the neo- 
fascists would assist and which was driven out by left-wing 
riots. From i960 to 1962 the Christian Democrats ruled alone, 
with outside backing from the Liberals on ^e right and the 
Social Democrats and Republicans in the centre ; in 1962 
they brought the two latter parties into government and 
added Socialist support ; and in 1963, after an election 
which showed a swing to the left, in came the Socialists 
with Signor Nenni as deputy prime minister. 

This was certainly a primrose path. But to what ? Italy 
today is not in the grip of even Signor Nenni’s diluted 
version of marxism, though neither has it solved the problems 
—of economic planning, reform of the administrative and 
legal systems, education, regional government—that the 
centre-left was supposed to solve. One way out of the present 
confusion might seem to be to take the Communists, who end¬ 
lessly proclaim their devotion to the constitution and to 
democratic politics, at their word. But whether or not the 
experiment would be worth risking, it can be ruled out: a 
great majority of Italian politicians are not prepared to take 
the risk. 

This drives Italy back towards two well-tried formulas. 
One. ^is a refurbished version of the ccntrc-^left, which for 
years has failed to meet the country’s needs. (And refurbiriied 
by ? Si^or Moro was prime minister 'throughout 

mosn||ithis period of failure.) Alternatively, there could be 
yet another Christian Democrat minority government. But 


there have been two of these since 1968 ; and even if a new 
one, unlike them, were not to be regarded as a purely short¬ 
term expedient, how is it to generate the will to get things 
done which previous governments have failed to generate ? 

There are other untried formulas: a centre-right coalition, 
or a ccntre-lcft from which the Social Democrats would be 
excluded. Both are arithmetically possible, but both can 
probably be ruled out politically by the fact that the Christian 
Democrat party itself is a conglomeration of opinions: about 
20 per cent of it would be happy left of Mr Wilson and 
about 40 per cent right of Mr Heath. Each wing would 
reject die coalition favoured by the other ; and the Com¬ 
munists in the streets, or the businessmen at the foreign- 
exchange counter, would no doubt do their bit as well. That 
leaves one possibility: new elections called, against Italian 
custom, only two years after the last ones. 

The Italians are now reaping the harvest of proportional 
representation, a system which has made their politics livelier 
than Britain’s but which has not, in the past two years at 
least, been accompanied by the readiness to compromise 
on a programme of action that such a system demands. The 
squabbling of t)ie Socialists and Social Democrats last month 
would have been comic if it had not been ruinous ; while 
the party leaders were exploring, with the other centre-left 
parties, the possibility of a new partnership, their newspapers 
were down in the gutter exchanging abuse. The real and 
serious issue between the two parties—^how far the Socialists 
should commit themselves not to share power with the 
Communist party in local government—was buried by 
polemics about the alleged McCarthyism of the Social 
Democrat vice-chairman of the state broadcasting corporation. 
The injection of the divorce dispute into last month’s talks 
was hardly more helpful. Whatever the Vatican intended, 
or those Christian Democrats who took up its cause, the effect 
was to make an issue of governmental policy out of a matter 
in which the Christian Democrats, as a party, had accepted 
defeat only two months earlier without threatening, as a 
government, to resign. 

This really is a question of political responsibility. A new 
centre-left coalition could be successful where the old .pne 
was not. But that will happen only if its component parties 
and factions will accept that they cannot exercise what 
amounts to a right of veto whenever they disagree with what 
the other parts of the coalition propose ; and if the Com¬ 
munists in opposition will accept that the place for political 
battles is parliament, not the streets. And that acceptance 
can come (given that winner-takes-all is not the rule of the 
game in Italian politics as it is at Westminster) only if the 
centre-left is more open to ideas from farther left. 

If this sense of responsibility is not foithcoming, playing 
around with formulas will not achieve much ; and new 
elections may achieve no more, unless they produce some 
striking change in the composition of parliament. Such 
a change is not likely. The best guess is that the Socialists 
might find themselves uncomfortably caught between the 
Christian Democrat and left-wing millstones, but that no 
really lai^ reallocation of seats would take place. But at 
some pQint it could well become better to take a chance on 
electoral change than to drag on with broken-barked 
government ; in the hope—it can be no more—that the 
parties, after ^e election, would discover the vrill to sustain 
a government of action which they had not discovered before. 
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THINGS WOULIOT 
QUITE SO BAD IF IT WAS 
JUST MONEY YOUR BANK 

WAS SHORT OF. 


As it is, imagination doesn't seem to be flowing 
too freely either. 

All too often, new problems are being tackled 
with old ideas. 

Routine demands met in ponderous ways. 

It’s hardly an inspiring prospect for any pro¬ 
gressive international company looking for an 
equally progressive international bank. 

However, here at BankersTrust, we like to think 
that if anyone’s keeping up with you, it’s us. 

We realise that since industry these days has to 
run faster to stay in the same place, we have to do 
the same. 

So you’ll find that on topof all the usual bank¬ 
ing services, we come up with more than our share 
of original ideas. 

All directed towards helping your business. 

Simply being in London as early as 1924 for 
example, was a pretty original idea for an American 
bank. 

(It’s only in the last five years that most of the 
others have managed to make it.) 

In the States, we saw the need to strengthen re¬ 
lations between employers and employees. So we 
pioneered pension trusts. 

We found ways of investing pension funds that 
noonehadthoughtofbefore.Through the extensive 
use of common stocks, direct placement, mort¬ 
gages and real estate. 

Now we spend well over a million dollars a year 
on investment research alone. 

When the Euro-dollar market arrived, we were 
quick to set up a special Euro-currency lending 
group here in London. 

And to organise the first Euro-dollar loan from 
a commercial bank to a foreign government. 

Wvealways made a point too,of staffing our 
foreign network largely with foreign nationals, 
liuiders who have more contacts and know more 


about their country than anyone we could send 
over. 

What's more, we were the first bank to realise 
(way back in the fifties) that banking needs to be as 
much a science as an art. 

We went aiiread in New York and built up a 
team of management scientists together with over 
twenty computers. 

Helping out on just about everyth ing ftorn asset 
management to security evaluation, they’ve been 
so successful that we’re now building up a similar 
team right here in London. 

In the past couple of months, we’ve even re¬ 
cruited a satellite to help speed up your U.S. busi¬ 
ness. 

It’s in orbit right now, giving us a direct (and 
private)telephone link between here and New York. 

But before you get the idea that we’ve gone 
overboard on technology, we’ll stress that we 
haven’t forgotten the personal side of things. 

However useful computers may be, they can 
never replace the need to establish relationships 
and form judgements. 

So we take pains to give our officers the sort of 
freedom on which they thrive. 

We let them have far more responsibility than 
they’d have elsewhere. 

And we refuse to saddle them with committee 
rule. 

This way, you not only get decisions faster, you 
get the feeling that you’re dealing with an individual 
rather than an institution. 

More important still, you have the knowledge 
that you’re dealing with a banker whose thinking 
isn't at all restrict^. 

Things being what they are today, isn't this 
where a bank's wealth really lies? 

BankersTrust. Qj 


HEADOFFICE. 210HARK AVENUE, NEW YORK.OFFICEt AT4Ql^EN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON E.C4. 
AND PARIS. REPRESENTATIVES IN BRUSSELS. FRANKFURT.R0MI£,ZURICH. BEIRUT. SYDNEY. MEXICO CITY, 
CARACAS. SAG PAULO. BANGKOK. TOKYO. TAIPEI. MANILA, LAGOS. 
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' Rgurework 

without printed proof 
is a caicuiated risk 


if 



DIEHL calculating systems print 
a check of your figurework, 
to which you can refer imme- 
diateiy, minutes iater, even 
weeks iater. 

Without printed proof, your 
figurework is on an uncertain 

“now you see It, now you don’t” 

basis. 

That is why DiEHL has manu¬ 
factured only printing calcula¬ 
tors since 1963. 

So you can be certain of each 
figure, each step, each result! 



I-n 

DIEHL Calculating Systems D8500 Nurnberg2 ■ W.-Qermany 
Please send fne details of the advantages of calculating 
with printed proof. 
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Country 
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March opens well for Labour 
but a month is a long time in 
politics 


This has been cheerful news week for 
the Labour party. On Tuesday, the trade 
unions met the party treasurer, Mr 
Callaghan, and showing magnanimity in 
their complete victory over the Gfwcrn- 
ment on industrial reform and incomes 
policy they there and then pledged 
£350,000 to Labour’s general election 
fund. No doubt there is more to come 
from the same source, and witli the 
£120,000 still remaining in the kitty from 
1966, Labour should have more to spend 
on the next election than it did in 1964. 
Then, on lliursday, the Op<inion Research 
Centre in the Evening Standard set the 
month’s opinion polls rolling by finding 
a drop of 5 points dn the Tory lead. 

By itself this is but a drop in the ocean 
of lory contentment. ORC has lately had 
the lory lead running higher than any 
other opinion poll, and by bringing it 
down now to 7 per cent it has come into 
line with Gallup’s last poll in the middle 
of February. The two by-elections and the 
rest of the month’s polls might cause all 
Labour’s hopes of a significant shift in 
its fortunes to collapse again. But 
before that happens, if it does, Labour 
has some grounds for mild optimism over 
the ORC pdl, for two reasons. First, 
although February’s polls generally found 
the Tory lead to be just holding up, last 
year the Tory lead was half to two-thirds 
greater than it is now and remained 
buoyant right through the winter and 
spring. And secondly, ORC—like the 
National Opinion Poll before it—has 
found an increasing number of voters 
prepared to give the Government credit 
for the country’s improved economic 
performance. 

Unless this is widely acknowledged 
by the electorate Labour has not a 
hope of winning the next election. ORC 
found that although the number of 
people prepared to say that Labour is 
making the country more prosperous 
is not yet very large, it is increasing 
all the time. But it may be that 
the prosperity the electors have in 
mind is not the country’s but their own 
granted or anticipated wage increases, 
most of which will probably have been 
forgotten by October. Seme Labour 
strategists now argue that if it is impossible 


for the Government to boast about the 
wage settlements, it could and should 
boast more about its impressive record of 
rccen't debt repayments (see page 55). 
Their argument is that Labour’s support¬ 
ers found these debts far more humiliating 
than is generally supposed, and that by 
making the repayments more widely 
known the Government could put some 
much needed pride (and fight) back into 
its supporters. 

But even if all this month’s opinion 
polls show something of a turn back to 
Labour, it would still be too early to do 
more than pencil in October as the most 
likely date for the general election. Last 
autumn, Labour saw the Tory lead in 
all the opinion polls start to crumble, but 
whenever the elec,tors got the chance to 
record a concrete opinion in a by-election 
they stretched the Tory lead. This could 
happen again this month in the Bridg¬ 
water and South Ayrshire by-elections. 

Normally, these two by-dections would 
not be regarded as any great objective 
test of the political climate. Bridgwatei', 
which polls next Thursday, had a Tory 
majority of 6.3 per cent in 1966, which 
makes it a safe Tory seat now. (The 
by-election will, however, be unique in its 
way : it is the first since the coming into 
force of the new Representation of the 


People Act, which allows candidates to 
put their party labels on the ballot paper, 
18-year-olds to vote, and the polling 
booths to stay open until 10 ptu.) South 
Ayrshire is an even safer Labour seat. 
In 1966, Labour’s majority was 34.5 per 
cent of the total vote, and although 
Labour's agent then is standing as the 
Scottish Nationalist candidate now, it 
would be surprising indeed if he managed 
to repeat the SNP victory at Hamilton. 
Some Tor'ies may vote SNP in an attempt 
to get Labour out, and that may disguise 
the national pro-Tory swing. But if the 
pro-Tory swing at Brid^ater is not well 
below 10 per cent, it will be difficult for 
Labour to claim that there has been any 
encouraging shift in public opinion since 
last autumn—whatever the opinion polls 
might .say. 

Teachers* strike 


Short-circuited 


There are two possible descriptions of 
Mr Edward Short after his settlement 
of the teachers’ dispute on Tuesday. One 
i.s of Mr Short the peacemaker, who has 
acted as honest broker between the war¬ 
ring teachers and local authorities and 
has settled a dispute which has been drag¬ 
ging on since the autumn, and had finally 
resulted in a damaging series of school 
strikes. 

The other^ unfortunately, is the true 
one. This is of a Secretary of State for 
Education who has engineered the worst 
possible sort of compromise at the worst 
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possilble monjent. In fact, it is hard to 
represent it as a cornpromisei^at aJl ; the 
teachers are going to get very nearly their 
full daim (£120 instead of £13.*)) and a 
review of salary structure earlier than it 
would normally have been negotiated, 
from January 1st of next year. 

If Mr Short had really wanted to 
chivvy the local authority side of the 
Burnham committee into settling the dis¬ 
pute at a high price, the teachers could 
have been Ijought off far more cheaply 
last autumn. By allowing the dispute to 
drag on while the last remnants of the 
Crovcrnment’s incomes policy faded into 
the blue, Mr Short ensured that the price 
was that much higher. On the other hand, 
by allowing it to drag on so long he had 
brought it very near to the point where 
the teachers would have been forced to 
accept a moderate increase because they 
were short of funds and public sympathy. 
Mr Short gave in, at short notice and on 
his own initiative, lumbering the local 
authorities as well as the Government 
with a hefty wages bill, at the moment 
when his surprising toughness might at 
last have begun to pay off. 

Of course, Mr Short has never made 
any secret of the fact that he thinks 
teachers are badly paid. But he has 
managed to combine this personal 
sympathy with officia'l determination until 
this week. The real pity is that this capitu¬ 
lation has not only afforded another 
proof of the Government’s policy of 
funking a battle with anybody over wages 
(it will be interesting to see, at the price 
review, whether this even extends to 
farmers) but that a hefty increase now 
means that there will be that much less 
available for the necessary restructuring 
of salaries next year. It does not even 
look a.s if this job will be handed over to 
the Prices and Incomes Board after all. 
But it is hardly likely that the manage¬ 
ment side of the Burnham committee is 
going to be in the figliting form necessaiy 
to negotiate a satisfactory restructuring 
after this week’s debacle. 

Planning blight 

Stopping the rot 


Planning blight occurs when public plans, 
or even the threat of such plans, make ut 
impossible to sell private property at 
market value. In strictly limited circum¬ 
stances the individual concerned can 
make the public authority acquire his 
property at the full -price, but although 
the conditions were Widened in the 1968 
Town and Country Act they are still so 
narrow as to cause a lot of hardship. For 
a start the law only applies to land which 
wiU be JO execute the plan—eg 

on the ,tm^ii«a^^otorway—not those 
people^i^kiH a monster at the 

They suffer what 
'‘I ‘^l^iHus affection,” for 
1$ no adequate legal remedy 
at «ent. The larger scale of modem 




Injurious alfoetion is a motorway past the badroom 


projects and their correspondingly longer 
time to come to friiitsion have made things 
much worse. The law now only covers 
land already under compulsory purchase, 
not the tens of thousands of people whose 
homes may be needed for roads or air¬ 
ports in the next 13 years. The more 
(otherwise desirable) public preview of 
plans, the worse the problem may 
become. 

A debate in the House of Commons on 
Friday last week gave the whole subject a 
timely airing, and gave both Government 
and Opifxjsition a chance to say what they 
might do. The occasion was a private 
member’s bill with the formidable title of 
the Planning Blight and Worsenrnent Bill. 
While everyone accepts the need to widen 
private protedtion, this particular bill was 
far tfX) wide, particularly in its attempt 
to introduce ” worsenrnent ” as a counter 
to the ex)i2?ting legal concept of better¬ 
ment—the taxable development value 
accruing as the result of planning permis¬ 
sion. As drafted it came dangerously 
close to enforcing compensation for 
refusal of planning permission, which 
-would make any form of control 
impossible. But then there will always be 
disagreement about where to draw the 
line between cramping publ'ic action 
unduly and carrying 'it out at the expense 
of individuals. 

The Tories say they would introduce 
a system of “certificates of minimum 
value ” Which could be claimed from local 
authorities by people whose land was 
under threat of acquisition in the future. 
The certificate would certify current 
market price, updateable dn line with 
infialtion, and would be the least the local 
authority would eventually pay for the 
land. This would be a useful way of 
propping the market in such property, 
but does nothing about injurious affection. 
The Government has been studying the 
problem of blight for two years though it 
is not yet ready to make firm proposals. 
Mr Denis Howell, now gallantly trans¬ 
ferred as minister of state to the plan¬ 
ning field, mentioned the possi'biU|y of 
acquiring injuriously affect^ properties 


at fair market prices al.so. He also flew the 
kite of “ some kind of insurance .scheme 
... at a reasonable premium ” but a.s the 
Government has not yet con.sulted the 
insurance industry about this it may 
prove impracticable. Many other ideas 
have been floated, and any government 
is going to look very closely at the likely 
cost before committing itself. Any exten¬ 
sion of the law in this direction would 
have to be limited to those people siiflFer- 
ing loss or nuisance on Which a genuine 
price could be put. For the wider Joss of 
amenity caused by airports, in particular, 
the only effective measures would be those 
directed at the airiines which cause the 
noise. 

fVomen 


Talking liberation 


Busts of distinguished male debaters were 
draped in scarves as 300 angry women 
took over the Oxford Union last weekend 
for a talk-in about women’s liberation. 
It was easy for them to agree on what 
they wanted to be liberated from : unequal 
pay and unequal job opportunities, legal 
discrimination in the fields of divorce, 
inheritance, taxation and insurance, 
inferior and sex-slanted education, the 
unshared burden of childcare and house¬ 
work. But it was less easy for them to 
agree on what to do about it all. 

The 15 women’s organisations Which 
co-sponsored the conference ranged from 
Maoist revolutionaries calling themselves 
the Women’s Equal Rights Campaign to 
Women in Parliament, which is politely 
pressing for more female MPs. Even the 
Maoists’ programme was mostly accept¬ 
able to the most moderate housewives in 
the room—“to fight for equal pay and 
job opportunity, free contraception and 
abortion, and to involve women in poli¬ 
tical and social activities.” But the crunch 
came in the order of priorities. 

Revolutionary cadres, in well-modulated 
and well-trained voice.s, repeatedly inter- 
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The motorway 
supcMiibs 



At the end of this decade the 
population of this country will be 
4 million more than it is today. This 
will create problems of housing, 
among many others, in our motorway 
era. Urban areas must be re-thought. 

Surprisingly enough, research 
studies have shown that skyscraper 
buildings are not necessarily the 
best solution. We can still continue 
to live in ‘low-rise’ housing and still 
have plenty of open country to 
enjoy - if only we plan properly. 

At Turner & Newall we visualise 
an entirely different suburb, one 
in faa that is out of town and just , 
off the motorway for easy access. 

A motorway suburb. 

Each motorway suburb would 
be a separate complex of buildings 
that would Constitute a self-contained 
residential community with shops, 
schools, cinemas and places to meet. 

We call it a super suburb in the 
country; a super-urb. 

Such super-urbs would help 
stop the increasing sprawl of our big 
cities and give a better life out of 
town. 

Ideas like this provide opportun¬ 
ities for T&N IMAGINEERING 

- forward thinking engineered into 
profitable realides. 

Playing an essential part in 
creadng such vast projects and help¬ 
ing them to become a reality would 
be many of the composite building 
materials that T&N now manufacture 

- and which account for over a third 
of T&N’s mrnover. 

Composites, which are solid 
materials reinforced with fibres, are a 


major growth industry in which 
T&N is an established leader. 
Moveable walls 

Each super-urb home could be 
made of composite bricks, the size of 
table tops, that would provide the 
structure of the building as well as 
insulating it. Humes that are flexible 
inside and out. So it would be easy 
to extend the living space. 



moved to divide the space into any 
shape or size you need. Your house 
could be a one;, two-, or three- 
bedroomed house. Or one big open 
space plan. 

Already T&N make internd and 
external wall panels with built-in 
insulation that such a home would 
need. Each super-urb home would 
also be heated from a communal 
central source by warm air ducted 
through T&N's new district 
heating system. 

New ideas—new markets 

It is ideas like these that create 
new markets and expand others for 


composite materials. Existing 
markets already include building, 
transport, domestic appliances, 
engineering components, chemical 
plants and the aerospace industry. 

Our greatest asset 

The entire success and expansion 
of the T&N group in the seventies 
depend on its greatest asset - highly 
trained and imaginative people of 
the right quality at every level. That 
is why at T&N we put such 
importance on training and 
management development. 

Graduates who join T&N undergo 
a thorough, professional training, 
including for most of them a year at 
business school. By then they are top 
management material. 

From these youn^ managers will 
come our company direaors. Many 
will be under 35. 

T&N means growth 

T&N is an international group of 
27 industrial companies that work 
together. The group’s assets are £103 
million with sales at £i 13 million 
annually. It employs some 40,000 
people throughout the world. The 
group is diversifying more and more 
as it expands its international 
markets, with profits to match. 

If you would like information on 
T&N companies and |H||||||||||m 
what they do, please 
write to: Turner & 

Newall Ltd, 77-79 
Fountain Street, 

Manchester M2 2EA. 



TURNER & NEWALL LTD make ideas work in composite materials 

Turners Asbtstos Cemeni Co Ltd Tumor Brothers Asbestos Co Ltd • Ferodo Ltd ■ Newalls Insulation & Chemical Co Ltd • British Industrial Plastics Ltd Engineering Components Ltd 
J W Roberts Ltd • Stilllte Products Ltd Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd Turners Asbestos Cement (Northern Ireland) Ltd and 17 oversaas mining and manufacturing companias 
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Our executive jet is the one without wings. But, 
under power, you’d swear that it had. 

It's the new Triumph 2.5 P.l. Mk2. Though its 
sUm, aerodynamic shimc longer than its pre¬ 
decessor) makes no obvious show of power, it has 
t^ie acceleration power to make many sports cars 
crawl with shame. 

With a top speed of llOmph, it's quite a flyer. U 
jets you from 0-50 in 7.5seconds. In top, from60-80 
in 10.5. 

Its petrol-injected, 6-cylinder engine delivers a 

reliaWmy of power not possible from conventional 

carburettors. Supply never varies. Throttle 
^'i^.Hlnse is instant. 

The ride is aQky. smooth ^ atrain^free. And 
bounoe-free. dn^ the auperb cushioning of all¬ 


independent suspension. And no matter how much 
you pour on the power, the engine stays uncannily 
quiet. 

Wider rim, (now 5J) and the widw trtck 

give increeeed ttobOity end roadhold. Brakes are 
,ervo-ossislwl.With9t'iltesatthefr<»t. 

Accommodation Is, aatisoal, in the luxury clast— 

Itarflvewell-ibdexeeutives. The new front seatt are 
tali-backedandfiiOynelinins. Uphobtety isinoord- 
ed ‘Bri-Nyion* orleaflw-Ukepeiterated vinyl. You 
meke the decision. 

All controls areiiatodfly placed on two cohtimi 
stidks. A new didk switch on the column *dials* 

your Ughting tequlrements. And the steering wheel 
A new walimt veneered fittck e^^ 


easy-read instrumentation. Heating and ventilatk 
are boosted by new, large directional air vents 
the centre of the fascia, with smaller swivel vents 
each end. 

The Z5 P.l. Mk2 also has the usual wealth 
executive trappings—cigar lighter, plush carpel 
electric clock, and so on. 

Saloon £1,635 lOs.lOd. Estate £1,916 48,96. E 
work8lnc.p.t. Power Stccring£52 4s. 5d.Owdn 
£65 5s. 7d. Automatic transmission £10116s, 8d 


Standard-Trhiniph Sales Ltd, 
Coventry. Tel: OCO 3 - 75511 . 
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BRITAIN 




vened in th($ three days of meetings to 
steer ^e womtn away from tht moals 
of reformism.”'‘ 7 %e root cause of female 
oppression, they insisted, is the capitalist 
system, so the only way to achieve 
women's liberation must be through class 
struggle and revolution. The rhetoric of 
revolution went well for a time, for the 
sense of the meeting was generally left- 
wing. But impatienoe finally ex[^oded. 
"We’re like a bunch of men in drag,” 
one speaker exclaimed, "and we have 
reproduced the left in Britain, with each 
of us flogging his own sectarian view." 
" We don't want to wait for the revolu¬ 
tion,” another shouted. “ We want libera¬ 
tion now.” 

The conference produced a number of 
imaginative proposals for small ways to 
alleviate woman’s plight. Several groups 
suggested that cremes and play groups 
'be set up by collective action. They 
pointed to a French precedent, described 
by a visiting “ sister ” from Paris, whereby 
students and their children occupied a 
classroom until the university granted 
them space and financial support for a 
child care centre. (Forty children of the 
conferees were tended in a creche by 
male volunteers.) Another speaker advo¬ 
cated state allowances for child raisers— 
male or female—to eliminate women’s 
economic dependence on men and to ease 
the financial squeeze on the single parent. 
A third pointed out that a simple first 
step toward equal job opportunity would 
be the integration of labour exchanges, 
now segregated into male and female 
sections. There were of course the e.scapist 
solutions like the formation of all-female 
communes, and bizarre ones like the 
donation of wedding rings for a libera¬ 
tion fund. But by and large the sugges¬ 
tions were serious and constructive, if not 
mainstream. 

Drugs _ 

Uses end abuses? 

" I was really pleased when Kate came 
up from high school one night and mid 
us she’d been turned on to ‘ pot.’ Imagine, 
only fourteen, and so mature and sophisti¬ 
cated." 'Hiese wOfTds were spoken by a 
member of an American professional 
family, and even the most progressive and 
permissive English parents would be more 
likely to wiiite in protest to the women’s 
page of the Guardian than to endorse 
them. But in the same group of profes¬ 
sional people husbands made wives take 
drugs as a test of loyalty, and divorce 
might follow if the wife refused to take 
LSD. I'hiis is only one example of the 
vast literature on amphetamines, barbi¬ 
turates, LSD and cannabis summarised by 
Sir Aubrey Lewis for the advisory com¬ 
mittee on drug dependence (HMSO 
7s 6d). He has listed nearly 600 references. 

Amphetamines are recognised today to 
have very few acceptable medical uses. 


They are associated with crime, but the 
association is probably not causal. Sir 
Aubrey points out that after the war the 
misuse of amphetamines in Japan,, where 
the military authorities dispos^ (A laige 
stocks, reached an extraordinary level in 
the early 19508 despite increasingly severe 
legislation. No one could truthfully claim 
that in this period the Japanese were 
going to the dogs. Barbiturates, on the 
other hand, are valuable drugs, but 
addiction to them is certainly increasing 
and sudden wMtdrawal of a baibitunaite 
from an addict is serious and can be 
fatal. Prevention should be limited to 
restriictiing the amount made avaiiilable 
on eaoh prescription. As Sir Aubrey points 
out, if because of their dangers l^ibitu- 
rates fell into disrepute they might be 
replaced by other equally harmful and 
less beneficial drugs. This is what 
happened to the bromides after their 
occasional dangers were first recognised 
in the 1930$. 

Sir Aubrey is properly sceptical aboitt 
the medical and *Wnd-enhancing” v'iitues 
of LSD: for every piece of research 
pLDbli.shed in its favour there is ano'ther 
to the contrary. But the effects of legisla¬ 
tive controil are uncertain. The cannabis 
section has already been published as an 
appendix to the advisory committee’s 
report on the drug, which appeared early 
last year. The committee's main recom¬ 
mendation—ithat cannabis smoking should 
not be legalised but should be subject to 
much lighter penalties than the few at 
present allows—seems to have been taken 
to heart by the courts, though promptly 
rejected by Mr Callaghan. Nor, with 
the Gonseryatives backing law and order 
as an election i.<^e, can he be expected to 
climb down completely in his promised 
new drugs bill But if the bill’s drafts¬ 
men have taken into consideration Sir 
Aubrey’s researches into what other ex¬ 
perts think about these drugs, one begins 
to understand why it has stiU not been 
introduced. For the main conclusion to 
be drawn from this extensive survey is 
that although we do not know what to 
do about drugs no one else does either. 

The naHon^s teeth 


Saying cheese 


If a photographer were to wander at 
random among the adult (over 16) 
population of England and Wales, telling 
them to say cheese, more than one in 
three would not have a single tooth of 
their own to flash back at him. Except that 
it would depend on the region he was in. 
Nearly half (45.5 per cent) of iht people 
in the north are edentulous (no natural 
teeth), whereas, as usual, lucky Loyidpn 
and the south-east comet off best with 
an edentulous population Of mly S84 
per cent. Again, if thp, pfiotopaplter 
concentrated on women, 
the country as a whole two out bf five of 
thtfen edentulous (compared whh one out 



Wall, actually, /t'a a dentaf rchoo/ 


of three men), and 'if he narrowed Ms 
focus even more^to social classes iv and 
V—^virtually every other woman might 
give him a toothless smile. 

Of course, they could be wearing 
false teeth. But ancyher of the inierest- 
ing facts disclosed by the Government’s 
Serial Survey’s investigation of the 
nation’s teeth is that, of every huhdied 
edentulous people, over two have no set 
of false teeth, nearly seven never wear 
the one they have and over eight wear it 
for part of the day only. Of this last 
group, most do so to look nice, but they 
are as likely as not to take their fake 
teeth out m eating as to put them in. 
Quite a few of them find that laughing, 
yawning and talking present problems ; 
but it is chewing meat and especially 
biting a raw apple that really get them 
dovm. 

Ihe large number of the edentulous is 
the most depressing fact disclosed in the 
survey. But the report is fairly.optimistic 
about the future. It paints out that 
teeth extracted are gone for ever and 
that the poor national average largely 
reflects the tooth loss among the dderly 
and old, who lost their teeth before 
dental treatment was available under 
the health service. A comparison of the 
proportion of edentulous people in 
England and Wales and in ihe United 
States shows that the divergence in 
favour of America only becomes marked 
among people aged over 35 and especially 
among the over 55s: younger people in 
London and the south-east have a better 
record than youn^ An^ricans. If the 
level of tooth loss in 'the north could be 
reduced to London’s level, over the next 
twenty years the number of edentulous 
people in the country as a lyliole might be 
more dian halved. 

This achievement would, however, be 
a pretty limited one. A more worth¬ 
while goal is a reduction in the amount 
of dental decay—of the 2,658 people in 
the sample, only seven had all their 
natural teeth completely sound, and five 
of these were born overseas. Failing' 
pjneral preventive measures, better tee^ 
imply more dentists and a greater wadi- 
ness to consult them regularly. Her^ 
too, London at present has an advantage 
over the north. 
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Protection- 

a 

new Storry- 





Storry, Smithson is now a new company with a brand new 
Storry line Their business is protection and protective finish 
development Change gives a lot of people cold feet. But not 
Storry, Smithson Why not? Up to now three established, 
technically advanced companies, Storry, Smithson; Inertol; 
Hangers Paints, have developed and marketed separately. Now 
there's one new, very special company, m which immense 
technological expertise, experience and creativity are combined 
to produce Storitol Surface Coatings. Products which pnable 
Storry, Smithson to provide a total service in protection. That's 
their Storry They will be glad to hear yours anytime 

THE EXPERTS IN PROTECTION 


STORITOL 
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HANGERS P^TS LTD • WEBSTERS LTD 
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Are you making the scene in the world's 
fastest-growing economy and Asia's most 
promising market? 

In less than one generation, Japan has sprinted 
from a trailing position to become a front runner 
among the major industrial nations —first in 
shipbuilding, motorcycles and radios; second in 
automobiles, oil refining, television sets, cameras 
and watches; and third in steel and electric power. 
All this adds up to the 2nd largest gross national 
product in the Free World. 

Quite a record. But leading economists agree that 
this is only the beginning. 

Some of the most astute businessmen overseas 
are already firmly and prosperously established in 
Japan, and others with a keen sense of destiny are 
moving in rapidly. In scouting your stake in this 
dynamic economy, you will profit from the 
services of a first-class Japanese bank. 

If you want to know more, ask Fuji—Japan's 
largest and most progressive commercial bank. 


it to gqwHh FUJI 0lHl grow wkh FUJI 

AFUmll BANK 

C P O Box 146, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

Salisbury House. Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2 

Nfw York Afltncy: 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N Y. 10005 
Los Angeles Representative OfBce: 

Suite 1790, Crocker-Citizens Plaza. 611 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, California 90017 
Diisselfiorf Branch: 

Immermannstrasse 3. Dbsseldorf 
Calcutta Repreeentetive Olllco: 

17 Braboume Road, Calcutta-1 
Beool Representative Office: 

Samsung Bldg.. Ulchi-Ro. Chung-ku. Seoul 
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If tfw cap fits, wear it, your axeallancy ; Naw York's Jaws arc waiting for you 


France is back in line. 
Well, almost 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

To judge by the headlines, President 
Pompidou’s visit to the United States was 
mainly concerned with the Middle East, 
the sale of French Mirages to Libya and 
the predictable protests of American Jews. 
After the French president\s unhappy 
experience in Clpcago. it looked as if he 
might go straight home without visiting 
New York. Only President Nixon came to 
the rescue and provided a happy ending 
by attending the New York banquet in 
M. Pompidou's honour. Pride and good 
relations were thus apparently saved at 
the last moment. 

Presented in this way, the ‘visit could 
give an entirely wrong impression of 
an acute conflict in Franco-American 
relations. It is not so. When the historians 
take over from the reporters they will 
probably conclude that this journey 
marked the symbolic ending of the 
gaul'list challenge and was a clear sign 
that France is falling into line. 

To grasp the change in mood, one 
should compare this trip with what 
might have happened before General 
de Gaulle was cut down to size by 
the crisis of May, 1968. If the general, 
in all hi.s glory, had gone to the 
United States everybody would have 
waited, with glee or in sorrow, for 
an attack on the mighty dollar, or 
against American hegemony in Europe or 
in Latin America, or for exhortations to 
the Americans to j^t out of Vietnam. 


There was nothing of the kind in 
M. Pompidou’s speeches. Indeed, his 
most significant statement came when 
he expressed his wish that “ substantial" 
American forces should remain on the 
European continent until the distant day 
when detente in Europe is followed by 
an entente. This was sweet music for 
ministerial ears in Washington because 
it was a tacit acceptance of the American 
leadership of the western world. 

Nobody expected President Pompidou 
to announce France’s return to NATO; 
nor did anybody ask him for it. But there 
was talk in Washington of ** co-ordinating 
strategies *’ and more is likely to be heard 
of this. M. Pompidou’s protestations about 
Britain’s entry into £urof>e do not have 
to be taken at their face value, but clearly 
there is no longer a veto, a basic political 
opposition. Altogether, the pragmatic 
I^mpidou showed signs of resigning him¬ 
self to the role of just another European 
partner. 

If the present French regime does 
resign itself to being a medium-sized 
power, this should not be taken to mean 
that it will not seek opportunities overseas 
to strengthen its position in Europe. On 
the contrary, it was obvious from the start 
thru the neo-gaullists would, if anything, 
strengthen tbe general’s Mediterranean 
policy. Economic inteieft and triuiition 
drive tthem southward, tovfards Africa 
and the Arab world. Last year they 


buried the Ben Barka affair and resumed 
full diplomatic relations with Morocco, so 
that France is now on good terms with 
all three Maghreb states. Farther south 
are the former French possessions in black 
Africa. The current intervention in 
Chad, as well as the French policy towards 
Biafra, can be explained by French 
interests in the area. Lastly, there is the 
Arab world, opened up by the ending of 
the Algerian war and the subsequent 
French switch of policy against Israel. 

Libya, with its rich oil deposits, fitted 
perfectly into this pattern, since it is not 
enough to sell arms; it is better still to 
get paid for then». (General de Gaulle 
once had a similar plan for Iraq.1 
M. Michel Debre, the most gaullist of 
French ministers, can remind his critics, 
both outside and inside the cabinet, that 
military equipment accounts for a 
quarter of all French exports of heavy 
equipment. 7 ’he orders for Mirage Bghters 
are piling up and France is getting pride 
of place ' among the world’s arms 
suppliers. 

South Africa is an old customer for 
French military equipment; Spain and 
Greece are now being wooed in the name 
of the new Mediterranean policy and, 
presumably, of liberie. But it would be 
just as foolish to explain French sales of 
arms to Libya by “ anti-semitism/* 
M. Pompidou, after all, is a former 
employee of the Rothschilds, and 
M. Dassault, the Mirage*maker, was for¬ 
merly M. Bloch. It is just that the French 
too believe that busiritos is businen^ 

It is !-:titl being assumd in Paris that 
an independent poHcy in the Middle East 
does not contain any risk of serious con¬ 
frontation with the United States. If 
we had not Sold the planes, sometedy 
else would have done it," as M. Pompidou 
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put it. Jn private^ the Russians are named 
as the somebody. lliere is no doubt 
that Mr Nixon was not as angered by 
French conduct as were .some of America’s 
Jewish citizens, altliough the President of 
the United States can hardly be 
delighted by the zeal with which the 
French are trying to strengthen their po$i» 
tion all over the place with the excuse 
that they are “a le.s.ser evil.’* There will 
l>e plenty of frictions between Paris and 
Washington but they will not, as they 
were in the general’s time, lie more than 
marginal. 

President Pompidou should be grateful 
to the Ghicaj^ns^ both to Mayor Daley’s 
policemen, who were so gentle for a 
change, and to the Jewish admirers of 
General Dayan. But for them, his journey 
would hav^ been, as uneventful as one by 
Haro'M Wilson or Giuseppe Saragat. The 
dramatic headlines have concealed how 
far France has dropped back into step. 

Rhodesia _ 

Not much to 
cheer in Smithland 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

lliere was no dancing in the streets of 
Salisbury at one minute past midnight 
last Sunday when Rhodesia became a 
republic. White Rhodesians are a sober 
lot, not much given to dancing even at 
the merriest of moments, and the advent 
of the republic did not stir them to 
disregard the official directive that 
celebrations should wait until October 
19th. Mr Smith was anxious to keep the 
final rupture with Britain as low-keyed 
as possible, and no one did anything to 
ein^rrass him. The designation of Mr 
Dupont as acting president required a 
minimum of ceremony. 

Public attention is now focused on the 
first election to be held under the new 
constitution, on April lOth, in which it is 
assumed that the Rhodesia Front will 
romp home once again. But in spite of 
Mr Smith’s recent statement that he 
would like all opposition to come from 
within his own party there will be 
opposition parties contescing the election. 
The three African parties may carry the 
African scats. But the two opposition 
European parties are unlikely to make 
much progress. Of the latter Mr Pat 
Bashford’s Centre party represents the 
last vestiges of liberal opinion, and Mr 
Robin James's Republican Alliance is the 
Rhodesian counterpart of the ultra right- 
wing South African Herstigte Nasionale 
par^. Mr James makes the same noi.ses 
as Df Herubg ; although he complains 
of telephoiiettapping, he would like to sec 
Rhoderial^ farther to the right, 

r* These make Rhodesia look very 

nludl Hk^ South Africa in microcosm. 
And, .Kcxli^d, the new constitution has 
efTeetiyelyfdbrought apartheid to Rhodesia 
in out the establishment of 

""iHiis. White supremacy is fimilv 



entrenched and the apparatus now exists 
to keep it that way. This has recently 
been brought home to the churches, which 
are now faced with the possibility under 
the Land I'enure Act of missions and 
schools in African areas' being, made 
illegal—their future being left entirely to 
the discretion of the minister. This comes 
at a time when the government has 
announced that it will cut salary grants 
to mission primary-school teachers by 
5 per cent, even though it spends ten 
times as much on the education of a 
European child as on that of an African 
child. 

As.for sanction.s, they are clearly not 
going to bring down the government. But 
it would be a great mistake to assume 
that they are not hurting. The farmers, 
in particular, have been knocked 
sideways. Of the 6,000 white farmers, 
4,600 are said to be viable, of whom 40 
per cenft made a profit last year. The 
remaining 1,400 are looked after by the 
agricultural aK.(;istance board which pays 
a dividend to creditors and an allowance 
to the farmers themselves. Likewise, 
although the national accounts show that 
the economy is growing fast, the picture 
is not quite .so ro.sy as the government 
would have one believe: considerable 
stockpiling is taking place—not just of 
tobacco but of products like asbestos too. 
Above a'll, although most whites arc 
doing well enough today, the country is 
not getting tlie foreign investment that 
is essential for its further development. 

Sanctions also hlit the Africans, for 
there are fewer employment opportunities 
for them. One hears ^ of university 
graduates accepting the niost menial jobs 
and qualified agricultural trainees with no 
work at all. But in so far as it is possible 
to gauge Africans’ views it seems that 
very few want sanctions to be lifted : 
some articulate businessmen complain 
loudly but others are prepared to suffer. 

After all, their loss from the imposi¬ 
tion of sanctions is minimal compared 
with their suffering through nearly 50 
years of racial discrimination. And they 


have recently taken to fighting back more 
aggressively. In the past six weeks there 
have been sevenll incidents involving 
guerrillas, one of which led to tourists 
visiting the Victoria Falls being given 
armed escorts. The guerrillas do not 
yet pose a serious threat, but they will 
increase in numbers and the government 
is cleariy worried. 

Another cause of worry for Mr Smith 
diould be the population figures. In 
Rhodesia the blacks outnumber the 
whites by more than 20 to one. 
Already it is noticeable that Africans are 
doing jobs, such as serving in banks or 
shops, whieh even five years ago would 
have been reserved for whites; they can 
be paid at about a third of the European 
rate.. 

And the population figures show that 
th'is trend will certainly continue. In 1962 
there were 3,850,000 Africans and 222,000 
Europeans; in 1969 the figures were 
4,840,000 and 230,000. In seven years the 
African population hfad increased by 
990,000 \^ile the white population had 
increased only by 8,000. In fact 
the European increase was less than the 
increa.se to be expected from a normal 
birth rate ; this indicates that there has 
been net emigration over the past seven 
years, even thougli the figures have been 
artificially swollen by immigrants from 
Kenya and ZamUa. The declaration of 
a republic will not solve this one for Mr 
Smith. 

Sabotage 

It's mostly a job 
for the police 


Pilots would not fly if they did not have 
faith in their airline managements’ pro¬ 
vision of all possible safety measures. 
Possible is the key word New checks at 
airports to combat the increased risks of 
sabotage after last week’s explosions in 
Swissair and Austrian airliners cannot be 
carried much farther than the tightening 
of existing controls. Original thought 
can hardly be looked for from the various 
international conferences of pilots and 
managements that are. p)ing on. The 
greater burden falls on policemen—to nip 
bomb plots in the bud, if they can. 

The British army officer who was 
sentenced in Oxford this week to ten 
years’ imprisonment for plotting to blow 
up an Israeli aircraft in league with Arabs 
was brought to trial as the result of a very 
elaborate police inquiry. His sentencing: 
was also a reminder that even in a 
Middle East context the saboteur does not 
necessarily have a Middle Eastern face. 
In Germany the investigation of the 
explosion on the Austrian Caravelle en 
route to Tel Aviv from Frankfurt shows 
that the police had kept tabs on Arab 
immigrants to a remarkable degree. After 
raptidly arresting two Arab suspects they 
also named two others—-one said to have 
flown to Egypt, the other at laige in 
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your Staff 
fedabontyoo 
irimitlisy 
retini? 


Some companies are rather more equal than 
others when it comes to looking after their 
staff. 

The well-managed company does not have a 
discontented staff. Has your company taken 
care of its employees’ future by subscribing 
to any of these three M & G schemes? 


TheM&G 
Pension 
Exempt Fund. 

The record of this 
unit trust makes it the 
right investment for 
the pension fund of 
any company which 
intends to pay 
pensions in line 
with today's rising 
salary levels. It is 
a professionally 
managed fund of 
equities—and is 
free from capital 
gains tax. 


TheM&G 
‘Top-Hat’ 
Scheme. 

This plan is designed 
to provide senior 
executives with a 
tax free capital sum 
on retirement, by 
re-channelling part 
of their salaries. 
Premiums rank as a 
business expense, 
fully allowable 
for tax. A truly 
rewarding way of 
suppleme'ntmg 
normal pension 
arrangements. 


TheM&G 

Company 

Savings 

Scheme. 

This IS an equity- 
based endowment 
assurance scheme 
available at specially 
discounted rates 
for groups of 
employees. 
Premiums are 
deducted from 
salaries and invested 
in a unit trust. 

An ideal way to 
encourage saving. 


Dear 


^ Please send me more details on: 

□ Pension |-] 'Top-Hat* i-1 Company B 

Exempt I_I Scheme. I -1 Savings 


Fund. 

(tick where applicable) 

Name _ 

Position in Company _ 

Company _ 

Address 


Scheme 


■ To: The M & G Group, Lee House,, 

London Wall, London EC2. Tel: 01-606^4. 
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Europe. The Swiss, who are rather more 
reticerttf have apparently tracked ^ down 
no sui^cU. But tney have evidence that 
the Sf^ssair disaster was caused by a 
l)omb in the freij^ht compartment similar 
to the bomb in the Austrian plane. So far 
no Swiss post office has lecailed, as has a 
Frankfurt post office, the posting of a 
parcel to Israel that fits in with the chain 
*>f evidence. But the search goes on. 

Meanwhile life is beirtg made 
increasingly difficult for Arabs trying to 
trave 4 in Europe. AlgerianSi Moroccans 
and Tunisians are particularly hard hit 
by Switzerland’s new visa restrictions and 
have answered ih kindk-the Swiss must 
have visas too if in search of north 
African sunshine. Arab governments are 
dismayed at the odium they have 
incurred through the work of terrorists 
they say they cannot control. But the 
Egyptians mi^t help the (Jerman police. 
In Cairo the Palestine guerrilla move¬ 
ment, though not held responiiblc, is being 
severely played down. Mrs Golda Mcir’s 
warning that Israel will have its own way 
of dealing with sabotage, if no effort is 
made internationally, has been inter¬ 
preted by King Hussein to mean that 
Israel is contemplating a big new attack 
on the Arabs. There have been rumours 
that east Jordan might be the target. 

Against sabotage of Israel’s own airline 
the eventual .safeguard is a Middle 
East settlement. And the one international 
effort to advance the conditions for a 
settlement—the four-power talks in New 
York—^are still bogged down. There is no 
unbridgeable gulf Ijetwcen American and 
Russian thinking. But this makes little 
impression on the Middle Eastern pattern 
of conflict 'between Arab and Jew, and 
l)etween Arab and Arab, that goes f>n 
unchangingly. Arab grenade^throwers in 
Gaza kill more Arabs than Israelis. The 
Israelis kill Egyptians in raids across 
the Suez canal. The commandos in 
Lebanon get more active, those in Jordan 
try out their strength again by demanding 
government changes. Mrs Meir has called 
for at least “ an end to the killings ” and 
Israel has asked the world’s Jews to inten¬ 
sify its fund-raising to pay for new ‘ 
immigration. Some 60,000 new immigrants 
are planned for this year. 


Jews and Arabs 

When all are 
brQthers 


Covenants can 'be changed. The letter 
from Mr Yusif Sayigh in The Times on 
February 28th shows that the present 
leaders of the. Paleetiine Liberation 
OrgamsaCion are .'dissatisfied with its, six- 
year-old constitution, the Palestine 
National Covenant. They see it as the 
product of an older political generation, 
which talked of Holy War and pan- 
Arabism where they speak of multi- 
nationalism and class revolution. 

The mos^t notorious clause of the 
covenant, Article 6, is the present focus 
for debate. Aitidc 6 tells Israeli Jews 
w'hat they could expect under Pale«?tinian 
rule. Only those who were living in 
Palestine before the “ Zionist linvasion ” 
w;ould be accepted as Palestinians. Thiis 
seems to mean that all Jews of western 
origin, or at least all those who came 
to Israel since the late 1940s, or were bom 
since then, would have to leave. 

Article 6 is clearly hard to reconcile 
with recent statements by leaders like 
Yasser Arafat, lin which they have 
insiisted that they have no quarrel with 
the Jew«ish people and wisih only to 
destroy the state of Israel and “ the 
Zioni.st establisihment.” The leading 
commando groups, El Fatah, Saiqa and 
the Popular Front, have now proposed 
that the offending clause be rewritten. 
The next Palestinian conference will 
consider a new text explaining that the 
Palestine Arabs are ready to accept the 
Jews as equal partners in a democratic 
state, but will not compromise with 
“ Zionist and colonialist attitudes.” 

Is this only tinkering with words ? It 
nright be objected that, since the over¬ 
whelming majority of Israeli Jews are 
wholly committed to the state of Israel, 
there would in practice be little difference 
between elimfinating “ Zionist a'ttitudes ” 
and elinfinating the Jews. Palestinian 
spokesmen concede that Jews of western 
origin might be ill at ease—to put it 
mildlv—under the new order. And the 


fact is that, whatever the leaders of the 
Palestinian movement say, the circum¬ 
stances in which Israel would cease tx> 
exist as Israel are likely to bring out the 
worst in many of their followers. But it 
would be mistaken to conclude •that their 
reformulation of goals is designed only 
for external consumption. It mirrors a 
new choice of strategy. 

The Palestinians are attempting to 
recruit the support both of disaffected 
Jews and of “progressive movements” 
throughout the Azw world. El Fatah 
broatkasts in Hebrew, and other com¬ 
mando groups have been accused of 
fomenting oppotition to several con¬ 
servative Arab regimes. ’ The rephrasing 
of the covenant is designed not only to 
disarm critics who talk of Arab anti¬ 
semitism, but to register ithe fact that the 
Palestinian leaders identify themselves 
with a worid movement, 

Russia _ 

The two voices of 
Soviet Jews 


Birobid2han, a small place on the Amur 
in Russia’s far eastern province, is the 
capital of the so-called Jewitii autono¬ 
mous region, or oblast. It is a small area 
with a population of 173,000, just over 10 
per cent of whom are in fact Jews. Last 
week 600 of these Jews, described by 
Tass as “ workers and collective farmers, 
intellectuals and representatives of 
youth,” got together in Birobidzhan to 
condemn the “ aggressive policy of the 
Israeli imperialists and their patrons.” 
The meeting in Birobidzhan was part 
of a major propaganda campaign designed 
to counter worldwide accusations of 
official anti-semitism in Russia. These 
accusations have been officially rejected 
many times in the past. But the world 
outside the Soviet Union has not been 
convinced. 

Hence the need for more and better 
rebuttals from the Russian Jews them¬ 
selves. A pro-government statement signed 
by 52 prominent Ru.ssian Jews was made 
public at a huge press conference at 
Moscow’s foreign ministry on Wednesday- 
Soviet papers have been publishing laud¬ 
atory letters and articles about the Soviet 
Union by Russian Jews, from 82-year-old 
pensioners to last-war heroes like General 
Dragunsky. In an article in Pravda 
General Dragunsky called Israel “ the 
police truncheon in the hands of the 
transatlantic magnates” and uttered dire 
warnings to Mrs Meir and General 
Dayan of the fate about to befall 
them unless they change their policies. 
Statistics are being published toshow that 
Russian Jews do get on and' succeed, 
although they are officially said to 
number less than 1 per cent of Soviet 
population. Apparently 57 jews are 
members, or corresponding members, of 
the Soviet academy of sciences; 96 Jews 
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have been awarded the Lenin prize ; and 
160,000 Jewish officers and soldiers were 
decorated for gallantry in the war. 

But this latest flood of organised 
testin]onial>*giving carinot quite silence the 
voices of offier Russ!ian Jews, like Raibbi 
Chaim Mikhelashvili of Georgia and his 
friends, who proclaim that Israel is their 
spiritual home and appeal to world 
opinion to help them go there. In their 
appeal to the United Nations last August 
they said : “ We shall wait for months 
and for years, if necessary for our entire 
life, but we shall not renounce our’ faith 
and our hope. . . /* 

There have been similar appeals. 
I'hey show that at least some Russian 
Jews refur-e to assimilate, or simply stay 
silent and suffer. Their protests, eagerlv 
taken up by their Jewish co-religionists 
outside Russia in Israel and elsewhere, 
put the Russian leaders in a quandary. 
For political reasons they cannot now 
allow even small-scale emigration from 
Russia to Lsrael. But they cannot com¬ 
pletely silence the Jews. So the answer 
seems to be a combination of what is 
politely called “ administrative pressure 
on those who protest and worldwide 
publicity for those who are willing to 
declare their loyalty to the Soviet Union. 
The trouble is that this time-honoured 
treatment by governments in difficu’ltles 
has never quite cured the ailment. 

Italy 

The centre moves 
out to the left 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

After the collapse la.st weekend of Signor 
Mariano Rumor’s attempt to re-form the 
centre-left coalitivui, the task of forming 
a government was handed on Tuesday to 
Signor Aldo Moro, who was prime minis¬ 
ter for most of the 1963-68 parliament. 
He reckons his chances no better than 
one in five. If he gives up, no one doubts 
that the only alternative will be an emer¬ 
gency government, possibly under Signor 
Fanfani, another previous prime minister, 
or an immediate general election. The 
latter would be considered a dramatic 
and undesirable way out of the impasse— 
and perhaps a cul-de-sac, since there is 
no reason to expect a shift of votes that 
would radically alter the parliamentary 
.spectrum. 

Negotiations and pre-negotiations to 
restore a centre-left coalition, in place of 
Signor Rumor’s minority Christian I^ino- 
crat one, have been dragging on for 
two months. They have failed mainly 
because the Sociali.sts are sticking out for 
a number of concessions—an elastic 
attitude, opposed by the Social Demo¬ 
crats, towards the Communist party, and 
an economic policy which will safeguard 
the gains obtained by the workers during 
the recent strikes. In other words, the 
Socialists reject the appeal for an income.^ 



Motors back in the hot seat 


policy put forward by the Republican 
party, and the restrictions on public spend¬ 
ing advocated by all but the Christian 
Democrat left. But the coup de grace 
came from the Vatican, with its unex¬ 
pected public request to open diplomatic 
discussions with Italy about the divorce 
bill (now halfway through parliament) 
which, ’ according to the Holy See, 
infringes the Concordat of 1929. 

Signor Mohj is pKsrsonaliy identified 
with the centre-left idea. He has led four 
such governments and enjoys the confi¬ 
dence of the Socialists (of Signor Nenni 
in particular). In his own party, where 
there has been a great regrouping of 
factions s-ince the Dorotei—the old 
ruling group—officially broke up, he has 
emerged as the acknowledged leader of 
the combined factions on the left. Had 
he been in charge of the negotiations from 
the start a coalition could probably have 
Ijeen formed. 

Paradoxically, however, it was his 
prestige ins’de the party and in the coun¬ 
try which earned him the jealousy of the 
Christian Democrat machine. Today it 
may not be a question of reviving the co¬ 
alition. Things have gone too far, and the 
most that Signor Moro can hope to do is 
to form a minority government supported 
by the Socialists if not by the other two 
parties of the centre-left. For that he must 
promise to let the divorce bill go ahead 
and to hold the long promi.sed regional 
elections this year. 

A major difficulty will be the attitude 
of the Vatican. No one here has been able 
to explain the timing of what is con¬ 
sidered papal escalation against divorce 
in Italy. Whatever the cause, Pope Paul’s 
action has united the lay parties in 
defence of the autonomy of the Italian 
state. Both the chamber and the senate 
committees htive ruled that divorce may 
be handled by the Italian parliament 
without consulting the Vatican. 


The bill has already passed the 
chamber and is through corhmitM sti^ 
in the senate. The question is how rar 
ffie Vatican is prepai:^ to go to ptevent 
it becoming law (which woiilq be achieved 
by the dissolution of'parliainont). At the 
last Christian Democrat congress Signor 
Moro declared that opposition h> the 
divorce bill was ** a battle to be fought 
but not necessarily to be won.” This 
denial of Catholic doctrine on the place 
of the church in politics has probably put 
him on a level with his great predecessor 
De Gasperi. Should he succeed in his 
present task he wit! find himself in a 
position very similar to De Gasperi’s, with 
his real enemies lying in ambush in the 
Vatican and in his own partv. 

Austria _ 

The red moves 
over the black 

FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 
In the Austrian general election on 
March ist the People’s party lo.st the 
majority it has enjoyed for the past 25 
years. In the new parliament there will 
be 81 Socialists, 79 members of the 
People’s partv and five members of the 
right-wing Freedom party. This small 
majority of the red over the black—as 
liie big parties are known—leaves the 
new chancellor, Bruno Kreisky, no 
alternative hut to form a coalition. 

Most people had expected the 
governing party, led by Josef Klaus, to 
lose its absolute majority in the elections 
but to maintain a .small lead which would 
have enabled it lo keep the chancellorship. 
For the past two years the People’s party 
has done badly in all the provincial and 
local government elections, although it 
pulled up slightly in Lower Austria last 
November. During the general election 
campaign there were other misleading 
factors including a television duel be¬ 
tween Klaus and Kreisky won by Klaus. 

On top of this Herr Klaus had a.s 
strong a team as the People’s party has 
ever put into the field. Although Herr 
Kreisky was helped by an efficient grass¬ 
roots network, he failed to disarm the old 
guard in his party—notably Herr Pittcr- 
mann, who has consistently undermined 
Kreisky’s position, publicly contradicted 
him and recently referred to him in the 
same breath with Franz Olah, the 
Soclali.st renegade whose long trial on a 
charge of fraudulent conversion of trade 
union funds wa.s the sensation of last 
winter. 

What then went wrong with the 
government’s campaign ? To British 
observers, the reiteration of what boils 
down to “ You never had it so good ” 
was painfully ofmnous. On the whole 
this slogan is perfectly true, but it is 
negative and ■static and to those whose 
income has not risen 'it is an insult. By 
contrast, the Socialists’ appeal was more 
firmly geared to the 1970$. For the past 
year Herr Klau.s has been .^ying that he 
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KfBisky surprfges Austria. And himseff ? 


will never ag’ain take nfTice in a coalition. 
This understandable attitude unfortu¬ 
nately presented a defiant take-me-or- 
leave-tne rhallenpe which irritated many 
people. 

T'he election analyses .show a series of 
interesting trends. The SfK-,iali.sts have 
broken into the country villages. This 
was first noticed in the Upper Au.stria 
elections last year but was laug<hed off as 
a local phenomenon. For the small 
farmers in the Tyrol and 'in eastern Styria 
to vote Socialist 'in large numl)ers is 
.something new. Herr Kreisky has also 
captured a large share of the young first¬ 
time vote and has broken into the higher 
income grtmps which have always been 
.staunchly conservative in the past. The 
old loyalties are no longer binding 
the traditionally immobile Au.strian 
electorate. 

So what is Austria in for now ? The 
idea of a coalition between the People’s 
party going into opposition. Hen- Klaus’s 
rejected by several leading 'jx>liticiians on 
election night as 'impracticable. A 
“ coalition of the defeated " against the 
Socialists would .set up tensions which 
would profit no one. Quite a lot of 
people would be in favour of the People’s 
party going into opposition. Herr Klaus’s 
deputy, the former vice-chancellor, Herr 
Withalm, h'imseHf dislikes coalitions. On 
balance, however, the most influential 
people appear to favour a coalition—but 
with a difference. There mu.st be no sink¬ 
ing back into the indescrubable frustra¬ 
tions of 'the first long coalition between 
the People’s party and the Socialists. Herr 
Kreisky and his (presumed) team-mate, 
Herr Withalm, who are temperamentally 
suited to work together, will certainly 
try to‘'find new ways of keeping the work 
of government and parliament on the 
move. Herr Kreisky hopes to be able to 
form a government soon. But it is worth 
remembering 'that the last coahtion 
qgigotiatiqps in 1962 dragged on right 
HiT(Hi^th«?;spring. 


Europe _ 

Who's in ? Who's 
out? 

^ _ 

PROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPOI^DENT 

Will Rey go ? Will Manshblt stay ? The 
betting is open in Brussels on the renewal 

the European commission, the 
Supranational arm of the European 
community. What happens matters in 
London too : in the short run because 
it is odds-on that the six governments will 
entrust the commission with at least the 
first part of the negotiations with 
Britain ; in the long run because the 
commission’s status determines where 
the community stands in the no-man’s- 
land between being a mere intergovern¬ 
mental organisation and an embryonic 
supranational federation. 

The community—“ the common mar¬ 
ket ” to you—is technically three 
communitie.s : the EEC, the coal and 
.steel community, and Euratom. The 
present commis.sion is the result of a 
merger'of their three executives into a 
single body in July, 1967; and under the 
merger treaty its 14 members are due to 
be reduced to 9, appointed for a two-year 
term, this July. 

All but one of the six governments are 
now happy to honour this commitment. 
But it is assumed that the Belgians will 
try to bargain their agreement against a 
decision to keep their compatriot, M. 
Jean Rey, as president for the forthcoming 
term, with respon.srbility for the negotia¬ 
tions with Britain. This is what M. Rey, 
who has always been proud of his success 
as the community’s chief negotiator in 
the Kennedy round of tariff talks, would, 
clearly like to see. It would also get 
Belgium’s Catholic-Socialist coalition off 
the hook of appointing one new member, 
who cannot be both a Walloon and a 
Fleming and both a Socialist and a 
Catholic. (M. Rey, a Walloon, is a Liberal 
and a Protestant.) 

As the change between the days of 
Herr Hallstein’s pre.sidency and M. Rey’s 
has shown, the European vision and the 
political approach of the president are 
a major factor determining the commis¬ 
sion’s role in the community. Hallstein 
made the commission a driving force (and 
lost his job because of it) ; a prolongation 
of M. Rey’s appointment would mean 
a further spell during which the 
initiative continued to lie with the 
governments, and the commission acted 
essentially as a conciliator.^ 

Rightly, it should be the turn now of 
an Italian president. But of the only two 
probable candidates neither seems much 
more likely to want to come to Brussels 
than he was in i967> Signor Guido Carli 
prefers the governorship of the Bank of 
Italy (to the relief of many Europeans ” 
who feel he is too pro-American). 
Signor Emilio Colombo, finance minisl^ 
in the Italian government that resigned 


last month, still .sees a career in home 
politics as more rewarding; and the 
chances that a left-of-centre coalition 
would encourage him to depart the scene 
are reckoned, in Brussels, to be slight. The 
French, who could claim the presidency 
if there were no Italian candidate, look 
like preferring to leave the job to M. 
Rey, who has shown all the predicted 
amenability for which they originally 
supported him in 1967. They would then 
have a rock-hacd claim to the post for 
the period after Britain joined. 

Hopes in Brussels that the renewal 
coidd lead to a political beefing-up of 
the commission are therefore likely to 
be unfounded. The German government 
has already decided to promote to the 
job of vice-president the industrious ex¬ 
trade unionist Herr Willi Haferkamp, who 
is not the man to promote any daring 
long-term p»o1itical visions. Despite the 
frustration he feels at the six govern¬ 
ments' failure to take action on his plan 
for agricultural reform, Mr Mansholt will 
probably stay on, politically head and 
shoulders above his colleagues as he has 
been for the past three years. Meanwhile, 
in the short-run, M. Pierre Harmel, 
Belgium’s foreign minister, is pusihing the 
Six hard to give the existing commission 
a preliminary mandate for exploratory 
talks with Britain, even before the July 
deadline set at the Hague summit 
meeting. This would doubtless strengthen 
M. Rey’.s chances of staying on, on 
grounds of continuity. 

The odds are, then, that Britain’s lint 
negotiating partner will be very .similar 
to the pre.sent cautious commission, half¬ 
way already to what the French have 
long wanted it to be : a high-powered 
international secretariat. The question 
whether it should become once again a 
political body, with responsibility not only 
for mapping out but also for forcing 
ahead the community’s future develop¬ 
ment, w'ould then probably be 'postponed 
until after Britain joined. 

Finland 


Under two shadows 


By the skin of their teeth, Finland’s Com¬ 
munists closed their split ranks last month 
just in time to put up an agreed list of 
candidates for the parliamentary elections 
that are due on March .15th and i6th. 
Buit they are still thought unlikely to 
retain the 21 per cent of all votes, and 
the 41 seats in a house of 200, that they 
won in 1966. In that year Mr Aame 
Saarinen led them out of 18 years in 
the wilderness and into the present centre- 
left coalition led by their old foes, the 
Social Democrats The coalition also 
embraces the Centre (ex-Farmers’), 
Swedish and left-wing Socialist (Simun- 
ite) parties ; between them, its five parties 
hold 164 seats. 

The Communists have found themselves 
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Gordon Richardson mbe, 
Chairman of 
Schroders Limited 
reports on 1969 

Another successful year with higher levels 
of activity achieved in the Group despite 
the background of international monetary 
crises and uncertainty. 


In London, Schroders again played a leading part in 
mergers and acquisitions; a number of large Funds were 
placed under our management and the Schroder General 
Fund was launched in November: the volume of foreign 
currency business was again larger. 


Our operations in the United States continue to expand 
and now offer wide-ranging speciaiised financiai services 
giving the Group the inestimable advantage of being 
equaiiy at home in the two main financial markets of 
London and New York. 


After its excellent performance in 1968, our Australian 
associate, Dariing and Company Limited, turned in 
bumper results for the year to 30th June 1969 of over 
$ Australian 750,000. 

A final dividend of 514% is recommended, which makes a 
total of 81^% for the year compared with 7.589% for 1968. 


Schroders Limited 


Year ended 31st December 

Capital, Disclosed Reserves and Loan capital 
Deposits and Acceptances 


Disclosed Group Profits 


1969 

1968 

£'000 

£'000 

24,671 

22,162 

425,943 

387,744 

450,614 

409,^ 

1,647 

1,460 


Group companies. Branch and Representative offices In; Argentina, Australia, The Bahamas, 
Bermuda, Brazil, France, Germany, Republic of Ireland, Lebanon, Spain, Switzerland and the 
United States of America. 

If you would like a copy of Schroders Limited Report and Accounts for further information, 
please write to the Secretary, 120 Cheapside, London EC2. 
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Quality in 
an age of change 

GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 


For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
interest. The mellow 
sBwi character of carefully-Sj 
aged Whiskies 
reflecting our Mi 

blending skill belies 
mass production. JgjJ 

Compare it neat with > & . 

4 any other Whisky— 
the really sure way 
to make a test. The 
^difference is unmistakable. 
^ Famous Grouse Scotch 
Whisky-with a century 
and a half of family 
experience behind it. 


YOU ' 
NEED 





JAPAN’S 
most reliable 


FOR 

SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
IN JAPAN. 

YOU NEED 

COMPLETE 

EXPERT 

BANKING SERVICE: 
THE KIND 
YOU GET FROM 


& SANWA BANK 

Branches; 210 

Head Office: Fushimi-machi. Higaahi-ku. Osaka 
Cable Add. SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: 1-1 >1. Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo 
Cable Add: SANWABANK TOKYO 

London Branch: 31-45. Gresham Street, London E.C.2 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York. 

San Francisco Branch: 465 California Street^ San Francisco 
Frankfurt Representative Office: 6000 Frankfurt/Main, 

Goethe Strasse 22 


Gleaf & Son Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 1 
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KoMsto will be all right 


unhappily implicated in the successful 
but hardly painless policy of economic 
•stabilisation that the coalition has main¬ 
tained since 1968 under the vie^orous 
leadership of Mr Mauno Koiv^sto. Their 
old-guard stalinist wing, headed by Mr 
Taisto Sinisalo, broke away after Mr 
Saarinen had denounced Russia's invas¬ 
ion of Czechoslovakia ; now it has had 
to acknowledge Mr Saarinen as leader 
again—at least until the voting is over. 
Even the stalinists, it seems, want to 
keep their position not only in parliament 
but also in the coalition. 

But the coalition does not look like 
emerging altogether unchanged from the 
elections. It is expected that the Com¬ 
munist and Centre parties will lose 
ground, and the opposition Conservative 
and Smallholder parties will gain. In so 
far as the coalition partners have a 
common electoral stand (and it is not 
very far), their claim is that they have 
steered the economy through a tight place 
into a sustained boom, and have kept 
the Russians fairly happy while profitably 
developing Finland’s non-communist rela¬ 
tionships. But the shadow of an enlarged 
European common market now looms over 
Finland almost as hugely as Russia’s ; 
and the Centre and Communist parties 
are jittery about the “ Nordek ” plan for 
a close economic union w«ith the Scandin¬ 
avian countries. Mr Koivisto has accepted 
this plan, but parliamentary ratification 
is .still needed. 

Meanwhile the Finnish electoral rituals 
have been fully observ^ed. President 
Kekkonen has ju.st l^een to Russia for 
a “ hunting party ” with the Soviet 
leaders. The foreign minister, Mr Ahti 
Karjalainen, has assigned a senior 
diplomat, Mr Ralph Enckell, as roving 
ambassador to propagate the idea that 
a European .security conference in Helsinki 
shoufld lead to the creation of a perm¬ 
anent organisation akin to tho.se main¬ 
tained by the African and American 
states. To appease the left, the govern¬ 
ment has launched an inquiry into the 
concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a small number of rich Finns. 
To reassure the right, the Social Demo¬ 
crats have loudly denied that they have 
any plans to nationalise anything. That’s 
how to win in Finland. 


Guatemala 

A man for order 

Guatemala is one of the few countries in 
Latin America where real political change 
is still possible through the electoral pro¬ 
cess. Presidential elections were held tnere 
last Sunday in a climate of peasant unrest 
and mounting violence in the capital. The 
results may be disastrous for the demo¬ 
cratic elements that have managed to 
.survive two decades of terror dealt out 
by left-wing guerrillas in the mountains 
and right-w'ing secret societies. 

No candidate polled an absolute 
majority, but Colonel Carlos Arana 
Osorio wa.s well ahead with 233,000 votes 
again.st Sr Fuentes Pieruccini of the ruling 
Revolutionary party with 193,000 and the 
moderate leftist, Sr Lucas Caballeros, with 
117,000. Arana was supported by two 
extreme right-wing organisations, the 
National Liberation Movement and the 
In!4titutional Democratic party. He was 
also the favourite of most anny officers 
and during his campaign he hinted at a 
possible coup if the results were un.sati.s- 
factory. 

Colonel Arana campaigned on a plal- 
foriii of law and order. He argued that 
it was necessary to eliminate violence and 
ronimunisni before thinking about social 
and economic development. His back¬ 
ground equipped him for this role as 
the man of order. During his two years 
in co.mrnand of the Zarapa Brigade in 
the north-cast sierra, he waged a stun¬ 
ningly successful counter-in.surgency cam¬ 
paign against the guerrilla Edgar-Iharra 
Front. Ilis victory had a price. Critics 
claimed that the Zacapa Brigade was 
responsible for 30,000 killings and execu¬ 
tions. 'I'lie government washed the blood 
from its hands by posting Arana to 
Nicaragua as Guatemalan ambassador. 

It was curiou.s but comprehensible that 
on the eve of the elections one guerrilla 
leader was reported as saying that he 
hoped Arana would win. Victory for the 
extreme right, which promised a purge 
of liberals and social immobility, would 
convince Guatemala's moderates that 
there was no solution short of civil war. 
Although the guerrillas did not actually 
slip down the hills to vote for Arana, 
as iome people suggested, they adopted a 
terrorist sitrategy designed to humiliate 
the ruling Revolutionary party. On 
Sunday morning the government 
exchanged a militant student leader for 
Sr Fuentes Mohr, the foreign minister, 
who had been kidnapped on Friday night 
and carried off into hiding. Nothing could 
have been better calculated to convince 
the army and the inhabitants of 
Guatemala City that the centrist Revolu¬ 
tionary party had proved incapable of 
guaranteeing personal security. People in 
the capital rushed to vote for Colonel 
Arana. 

While Colonel Arana celebrates to the 
masic of marimba bands and drives 


through the street.^ in a bullet-proof 1940s 
Cadillac well-stacked with machine-guns^ 
Guatemala’s political future remains 
uncertain. Constitutionally, the decision 
on the presidency should now be tran.s- 
ferred to Congress, where the Revolu¬ 
tionary party retains a majority. Although 
Sr Fuentes Pieruccini promised before the 
election that he would not submit his 
candidacy to Congress if he failed to win 
a majority from the people, it is doubtful 
whether hi.s party will let him step down. 

If Colonel Arana does finally win, his 
victor\- will polarise the political force.< 
in the country, as the guerrillas seem to 
reali.se- .Although he promises to halt 
violence, he would probably embark on 
a kind of McCarthyist cru.sade that would 
leave the violence of the right unchecked 
and end the possi)>ility of a reformist 
middle way for Guatemala. He would 
certainly aim to continue the unjust and 
increa.singly untenable distribution of land, 
which places some 70 per cent of the 
arable .soil in the hand.s of 2 per cent of 
the population. Although well qualified to 
seek a military solutioii to the growing 
strength of the revolutionary movement.s, 
lie could hardly l:)e wfirse equipped to 
find a political solution. 

The real issue in Guatemala has 
l)C(*f)me: can the centre hold ? As an 
agent for social reform, the Revolutionary 
jiarty was ineffectual. But it was moving 
towards a centrist stand. Under Colond 
Arana civil war could replace social 
reform, and tlie hallot-hox could give wav 
to the niachine-cun. 

Laos 


Uneasy calm 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Vientiana 

II was, after ail, almost all quiet on the 
Laos front this week. The North 
Victnarne.cc were consolidating their 
positions after their easy reoccupation 
of the Plain of Jars, and need time to 
get their supply .system in order for 
any further advance. Supplies are their 
single higge.st problem because any move¬ 
ment west of the plain depends heavily 
on Route 7 which runs from North 
Vietnam across the plain and up to Route 
13 linking Vientiane and Luang Prahang. 

Moving supplies any other way is very 
difficult. North-east Laos is forest-covered 
mountain country and the government's 
removal of the civilian population from 
the plain’s area has deprived the com¬ 
munists of porters. The present bad flying 
weather, which continues until August, 
can hold up bombing by American jets for 
days on end and even hamper the Laotian 
air force with its slow-flying planes. But 
the communists must take into account 
the possibility of attacks in their rear by 
General Vang Pao’s airmobile forces. 

It is generally accepted here that no 
amount of military preparation by the 
Laotian government can stop a deter- 
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mined North Vietnamese advance. Less 
is said about Vientiane's political weak¬ 
ness, but it is just as serious. The great 
families which dominate the Laf>tian 
political world coexist uneasily. Prince 
Sou van na Phounia’s attempts to create a 
national political party, inevitably an 
upper-class affair, has run into difficulties 
because of tfie old conflict between the 
prince and the Champassak family, led 
by Prince Boun Oum, which controls 
southern Laos. 

I'he prime minister is relatively strong 
because there i.s no one else as acceptable 
to the great powers involved in l.aos. 
But he will become nastily isolated if 
the Pathet Lao follow up North Viet¬ 
namese military victories by demanding 
negotiations and a greater share in the 
government than they had when the 
coalition of 1962 was still functioning. 

Not surprisingly, politicians and soldiers 
are speculating about the chances that 
tlie old right-wing leader, General Phoumi 
Nosavan, who is now exiled in Bangkok, 
may return to Laos. Just what tlie general 
could do to prevent a painful compromise 
by Vientiane is far from clear. But the 
general shows every sign of wanting to 
come back. It is noted here only half 
jokingly that Phoumi’s Christmas cards 
last vear were bigger than ever. 

Philippines 

The ninth ray 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MANILA 

The town of Cotabato is neutral. T'here 
is hardly a sign of the annies encamped 
t(j the north and south. Business in this 
provincial capital of Mindanao, the 
second largest island in the Philippines, is 
almost normal. There is the inconvenience 
of changing taxis halfway through the city 
as you pass from one military sphere of 
influence to the other. There is talk— 
occasionally true—of violent clashes inside 
the city itself. But generally speaking 
Cotabato is peaceful. For just how 
much longer depends very much on 
Manila. If the government decides to 
intervene, it may manage to stop the 
private war between. Moslem warlords, 
but it is more likely to unite the warlords 
in a common struggle a^inst itself. It 
might rW* provoke a religious wai. 

feel intensely that they 


do not belong to the Philippines. No 
Moslem willingly accepts the appellation 
“ Filipino ” which he claims makes him 
Iwk like the vassal of a conquering 
Christian king from Europe. In the feudid 
backyvaters of the southern Philippines, 
Moslem warlords and clan chiefs called 
datus have held sway for half a millenium. 
Unconquered by Spanish or American 
colonialists, many still refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge the sovereignty of Manila. They 
complain that the Catholic government 
steals their land, proselytises, discriminates 
and tries to destroy their religion and 
culture. 

Moslem secessionist movements—^mostly 
paper organisations—have existed since 
*935 when Moslem leaders denounced 
the American plan to include the Moslem 
islands, Mindanao and Sulu, in an 
independent republic of the Philippines. 
In 1968, Datu Udtog Matalam was said 
to have thousands ready to die in the 
cause of his newly formed Moslem 
Independence Movement. He even wrote 
to the Moslem chief minister of Sabah 
assuring him that the 4 million Moslems 
of the Philippines would never fight their 
Moslem brothers of Sabah in pursuit of 
the Philippine gewernmenPs claim to that 
tiny Malaysian territory. 

The datu's letter played a major but 
unreported part in cooling off the crisis 
which brought Malaysia and the Philip¬ 
pines much closer lo war than cither of 
their leaden; had intended. Realising the 
dangers of a local secessionist movement 
just when he was claiming foreign terri¬ 
tory, President Marcos promptly made 
Datu Matalam his adviser on Moslem 
affairs, at a salary reported to be con¬ 
siderable. Nothing has been heard of the 
Moslem Independence Movement since, 
'l)ut other organisations hav'e replaced it. 

Resentment against the government is 
particularly strong :n areas where Manila 
has deliberately tried to impose compliant 
leaders on the Moslems. The battle now 
raging round Cotabato has its origins in 
an old family feud, but it has been greatly 
intensified by government support for one 
side Apparently wishing lo strengthen his 
grip over the erring Moslems, the presi¬ 
dent has given money and guns to a local 
congressional candidate who is also a 
ruthless Moslem leader with a private 
army alleged to be 400 strong. The 
incumbent congressmen, a wartime 
general, Datu Salipada Pendatun, has 
responded by raising his own anny. 

Datu Pendatun is a moderate and not 
a seces.sionist, but he is calling for a 
Philippine federation which would give 
the Moslems greater autonomy and enable 
them to live according U) Islamic law. 
After a vicious and bloody election cam¬ 
paign he seems to have emerged the 
winner. But the government has called 
for four recounts so far. If it can be 
proved that Pendatun bribed or coerced 
voters, and if the president then tried to 
install his own man in Congress, violence 
would seem inevitable. 

So far, money and guile—-the Phffip- 
pine politician's age-old friends—have 


postponed real t^ubte. A huiulxed 
Moslem assassins sent to kill ihfesidtot 
Marcos during last November's tdection 
campaign wei« r^rtedly bought off 
by a presidMtial aide and persuaded to 
tsfke a holiday instead of killing the presi¬ 
dent. But the days when assassins and 
secessionist leaders can be bribed may be 
numbered, as a new breed of Arab- 
educated leaders takes over. Arab 
socialism, imported through Egyptian 
teachers and some hundred Phili^ine 
Moslems who study in Egypt each year, 
is proving less vulnerable to bribery. 

Dr Alunan Clang, the young leader of 
the two-year-old Moslem Progress Move¬ 
ment, rejected the ' inducements of 
powerful vested interests during the last 
election and refused to comrhit his 
10,000 votes to either party. The govern¬ 
ment is increasingly disturbed by this 
uncomproriiising young Moslem. What 
worries it even more is that there are 
many more like him. 

In an eleventh-hour bid to pacify 
Moslem discontent a bill is now being 
rushed through Congress to change the 
Philippine flag—^by adding a ninth ray to 
the eight-rayed sun commemorating the 
eight states in Luzon which rose up 
against the Spanish in 1896. It is hoped 
that this will make the Moslems feel the 
Philippine flag is also their flag. But it 
will need more than an extra sunray to 
make the proud Moslems feel they belong 
to the Philippines. 

Salmon 

Natural death, or 
killed by Danes? 


Salmon may soon become impossible to 
buy in Britain’s shops or catch in rivers. 
Catches in home waters have declined 
dramatically. I'he cause is too much 
fishing on the high seas, especially in the 
north Atlantic. When salmon have reached 
the feeding grounds off west Greenland, 
the Faroes and Norway they are at their 
prime, before returning to home rivers to 
spawn. If they cannot return the salmon 
are in danger of extinction. 

Last week Mr Harold Wilson urged 
a ban on salmon fishing in the north 
Atlantic in personal messages to the leaders 
of Denmark, Sweden and west Germany. 
The Danes reacted by ordering still 
another study before the Scandinaviaii 
fishery ministers meet in Copenhagen 
later this month. And on Wednesday it 
was reported that the Danish prime 
minister had rejected Mr Wilson’s request 
for a ban. 

The development of the north Atlantic 
fishing by drift-netting and long lines 
started on a lai^e scale in 1963 and had 
reached major proportions by 1967. Since 
last April three international conferences 
have discussed measures to save the 
Atlantic salmon. The first, convened by 
the Atlantic Salmon Research Trust, was 
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attended by scientists from ii countries. 
The British aigued forcefully that, since 
salmon stocks owe their existence to 
elaborate and expensive measures taken 
by the salmon-producing countries 
(Britain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden and 
Russia), these countries had a special 
claim ito reap the harvest. Denmark, which 
in 1968 was responsible for half of the 
total fishing (30 out of 60 lioats off Green¬ 
land and Norway), did not attend. 'Ihe 
conference recommended a ban on high- 
seas fishing for ten years in order to 
conserve stocks in the salmon-producing 
countries around the north Atlantic. 

Last May and June i8 member coun¬ 
tries of the North-East AtHantic Fishery 
Commission (NEAFC) and the Inter¬ 
national Commission for North-West 
Atlantic F'isheries (ICNAF) met in London 
and Warsaw. Some countries, notably 
Britain, Denmark, France, Norway, 
Poland and Russia, attended both meet¬ 
ings. Resolutions in favour of a ban on 
the fishing of salmon outside territorial 
waters were supported by 14 out of 18 
countries. Each time Denmark and west 
Germany voted against. 

Since then the Danes in particular have 
been greatly criticised, largely because 
Denmark, although not a sahnon-pnxiuc- 
ing country, is responsible for much of the 
fishing. The Danes claim, first, that there 
is insufficient evidence to show w;hether 
their netting out at sea is responsible foi 
the decline of salmon in home rivers ; 
second, that this decline has been largely 
caused by the fish disease UDN (ulceration 
of the skin tissues which causes the skin 
to mt) ; third, that intensive fishing in 
the Baltic over many years has not caused 
any decrease in the stock of salmon ; 
fourth, that the tagging of salmon in home 
rivers has failed to show that any signifi¬ 
cant numbers of these were later caught in 
the feeding grounds on the high seas ; and 
that pollution in home rivers and the hand 
of nature, through disease and predators, 
are also partly responsible. 

Other countries reply that there is suffi¬ 
cient evidence alwut the effects of high- 
seas fishing, and that to wait for definite 
proof would be tantamount to losing the 
salmon. The disease UDN has not been 
present long enough in British rivers to 
have had any effect on the numbers of 
salmon returning from two or more win¬ 
ters at sea, w’fiich last year were very 
small. In the Baltic, Denmark is merely 
reaping the harvest that Sweden by its 
conservation methods has sown. Tagging 
is done on too small a scale to be used 
as an ai^ument, and not all tags are 
recovered. Pollution is unlikely to be a 
major culprit, since conservation methods 
have re-established several salmon Tuns 
which were barren 20 years ago. And, 
as for predators, nature has always taken 
its toll and always will. 

The fact remains, however, that a ban 
cannot be enforced in present circum¬ 
stances without the co-operation of all the 
^untries engaged in fishing. Denmark, if 
it chooses, can continue to take advantage 
of the salmon stocks provided by other 
countries. 


Hungary 

Are you watching, 
comrades ? 

It looks increasingly as if the opponenU 
of economic liberalisation in Moscow, 
backed up by a huge army of bureaucrats 
who stand to have their functions cut 
down, are now coming out into the open 
and putting the blame for Russia’s falter¬ 
ing economy on the attempts that have 
been made to reform it.4The Hungarians, 
however, who are the most ardent 
believers in economic decentralisation in 
the Soviet world, are sticking to their 
guns. They may have something to teach 
the Russians. 

Mr Peter Valyi, the Hungarian finance 
minister, recently repeated his country’s 
views on how integration in ea.stern Europe 
ought to take place. He says it should be 
done by expanded exchanges of non- 
essential goods, using an acceptable com- 
mojj currency on a multilateral basis (in 
place of the present item-by-item bilateral 
bartering), so that the mr)re efficient piu- 
clucers in the area drive out the less 
efficient and there'by create a more 
economic distribution of resources. "Diis 
view runs diametrically counter to the 
Russian idea that the countries involved 
should integrate their systems of economu' 
planning by means of a single overall 
central plan; the Ru.ssians and the 
Bulgarians have now started to use this 
system for .selected industries. This sort 
of integration would tend—in true 
stalinist style—to reduce the economies 
o-f the east European countries to 
appendages of the Soviet Union. 

While the Hungarians are still sticking 
to their more hopeful vision of the area’s 
future, at home they are pressing on with 
their economic reform. Mr Bela Gsikos- 
Nagy, head of the prices board, recently 
defended his current price policy in the 
economic periodical Figyelo. The 
principles of the reform are t)cing 
extended to agriculture. In particular, 
farm prices for livestock products have 
now been sharply raised in order to 
maintain the level of production. 

Though the old prices were adequate 
for small producers, they were not enough 
for collective farms, especially as prices 
for agricultural crops have also recently 
been raised. Mr Gsikos-Nagy aigued that 
because of this earlier stimulus to crop 
production the system of non-price 
regulators (for example, compulsory 
deliveries) on fodder can be scrapped, 
because the supply is now adequate ; 
moreover, the small producer must be 
given enough incentive to stay on the 
farm, or else he will be tempt^ by die 
expanding opportunities for him in 
industry. 

Since consumer prices for meat and 
other Jivestock pr^ucts remain pegged, 
the existing subsidy will be increased. 
Mr Gsikos-Nagy forecast that there will 
eventually be a realignment of consumer 
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prices in which food subsidies and the 
heavy taxes on manufactured products 
would be reduced or eliminated 
simultaneously. For instance, Iive.stock 
subsidies just about balance the taxes 
Icx’ied on textiles. 

1 ’hc Hungarians have also dealt with 
another embarrassing side-effect of the 
reform, which concerned the incentives 
given to trianagers. Hitherto a firm’s 
employees 'have been divided into three 
categories : the general manager, chief 
engineer and chief accountant ; middle 
managers ; and office staff and wage- 
earners. Part of a firm’s profits may be used 
for incentive bonuses ; up to 80 per cent of 
salary for category one, 50 per cent for 
category two, and 15 per cent for categojy 
three. 

In practice, the top managers’ profit 
bonuses have averaged only about 30 ptr 
cent. Nevertheless the whole idea of 
categorisation and differential incentives 
has been bitterly attacked as an attempt 
to create a new class system. So it 
has now been radically changed, at le2^ 
in appearance. Gategories have betn 
abolished. Workers and managers will all 
take part in the year-end profit-sharing 
on the same basis and will get the same 
percentage of their earnings as bonus. 
As before, top managers will be able to 
pay special premiums and bonuses to 
individual workers for extra work done, 
or work done specially well or fast. 

But there will also be further bonuses 
for those, like managers, whose work has 
a direct influence on profits. Top 
managers will have a certain discretion 
to pay these bonuses to middle managers ; 
and the relevant ministry will be able 
similarly to reward Jhe three top men 
(whom it appoints anyway). In both 
cases, however, the size of the bonus will 
be limited by a formula which takes into 
account the wage ftmd and the profits^ 
in other words, whsdi reflects effiden^. 
As before, if the firm makes a loss tpp 
managers will be liable to have thdr 
salaries cut by up to 25 per cent, ahd 
middle managers by up to 13 per cent. 
The substance»of the old incentive system 
seems therefore to have survived, but in 
a more politically acceptable guile. ‘ 
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Going slow on race : Moynihan, Ribicoff, Stannis 


What mix for the schools ? 


Washington, DC 


Radical Jack, the first Earl of Durham, 
walked again this week when a memor¬ 
andum prepared for President Nixon in 
January by one of his counsellors, Mr 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, leaked verbatim 
into the newspapers. When Durham used 
the phrase “ benign neglect ** in 1839 he 
meant to commend the home government 
for leaving well alone and letting British 
North America evolve towards self- 
government in its own way. Mr Moyni¬ 
han was offering the President an asse.ss- 
ment of the position of the Negroes after 
one year of the Nixon Administration : 
“ the time may have come,’* he wrote 
“when the issue of race could benefit 
from a period of benign negilect.” 

Mr Moynihan is not an illiberal inan 
but he has made it his business to question 
the assumptions of the liberals and punc¬ 
ture their cliches. At this he is a master, 
never at a loss for an infuriating phrase. 
In 1965, When he was in the Jfohnson 
Administration, he enraged the civil rights 
movements with his report on what was 
wrong with the Negro family. In 1969 
he turned and rent the poverty pro¬ 
gramme, of which he had been a principal 
author. Now he comes up with “ benim 
negflect ’’ as a prescription for solving the 
Negro question. One sees what hef means. 
T^e country’s emotions are being exacer¬ 
bated by ibetoric^ pc^uimg, provoo^tion 
an^ counter-provocation and it would be 
helpful if what he calls the “hysterics, 
paranoids and boodlers on all sides ’* could 
be got Co shut up and actual work to 


improve the condition of the Negroes 
could proceed. But what are the black 
Americans and their sympathisers going 
to make of this elegant but inscrutable 
phrase ? True, they were not intended 
to read it. But President Nixon was. 

On racial policy the President is cither 
engaged in a masterly Fabian strategy, 
or he is caught in a state of painful 
indecision between two or more sets of 
warring advisers. He has proposed an 
enlightened reform of the welfare system 
(for which Mr Moynihan deserves a good 
deal of the credit) which would in fact 
help many poor Negroes along with poor 
white people. His Administration has 
made some useful moves to help more 
Negroes to get decent employment and 
to protect them from discrimination by 
landlords. It has been positively unhelpful 
about the needed renewal of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. Its attitude to efforts 
to put an end to racial segregation in the 
schools has fluctuated between hostility 
and ambiguity. If neglect is what is 
needed, the Nixon Administration needs 
no telling. 

“ We do not yet have equal educational 
opportunity in America,” the Prerident 
declared with truth in a message to 
Congress this week on educational 
reforms, iut the thftiM of his propon^ 
is to set up new bodies and institutions 
to find out what n^ds to be done, A 
pledge to a drowning mean,” the New 
York Times called it, “ that hdp wiQ come 
as soon as the experts End out why he is 


swimming so poorly.” The programmes 
started by the Johnson Administration to 
compensate for the educational disad¬ 
vantages of poor children are to 
continued but not expanded until more is 
known: they are judged not to have 
worked well. 

Whether this is because they were the 
wrong propammes, or because they have 
not had time to bear fruit, or because of 
administrative deviousness (on the part 
of, for instance, local authorities which 
cut their own school budgets to match 
the subsidy from Washington) are ques¬ 
tions left for future argument. True, Mr 
Nixon proposes to ask for $200 million 
for a national reading campaign, which 
the children of the poor are most in need 
of. There is a praiseworthy intention to 
concentrate on the child's intellectual 
development in the first five years of life, 
but the money proposed for this is small. 

With the more or less simultaneous 
end of the Warren era in the Supreme 
Court and of eight years of Democratic 
rule, the principles involved in the move¬ 
ment to do away with racially segregated 
school systems are now being more o^nly 
questioned from a wider band of the 
political spectrum than they have been 
since 1954 when the Supreme Court gave 
its landmark decision in the case of Brown 
versus Board of Education. Naturally the 
argument is not about whether .segregated 
schools are best, but about whether the 
government ought or ought not to strive 
actively to change them into rkcially 
mixed schools. 

On one point the law has ibecn dear 
since the Brown decision ; that it is Unlaw¬ 
ful for states or local authorities to main¬ 
tain officially separate school systems for 
black and white people. A year later, 
in 1955, the Court ordered the states that 
maintained dual systems to do away with 
them “ with all deliberate spj»d ”—which 
they mostly took to mean “ in no hurry,” 
Last year it decided that ^e time was 
up and, in a judgment aimed dir^y 
at 33 county school systems in Mississippi, 
it ordered the laggards to fmrm radally 
mixed school systepis at. once rUnder the 
supervision of the federal district courts. 

In the meantime the Nixon Administia? 
tion had taken office and the Mississippi 
judgment was a blow to it since, after 
first pressing the case against these school 
distrrcts, it had. bedeed down and asked 
,lor a delay, to the gn^ification bl die 
southern politicians the disgust of a 
bige grotip of lawyers in the Department 
of Justice, The point is dat these officially 
segregated school systems ars dearly all 
in the South and, while Mr Nixon is 
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Sun twitched off 

Washington. DC 

Saturday's total eclipse of the sun could 
not have been staged more convcniiMiily 
if it had been planned by a press agent. 
The moon's shadow will race over the 
earth within the sight not only of millions 
of people but al.so of stime of the most 
sophisticated astronomical equipment in 
the world. The path of the total eclipse 
will actually pass over four two-and-a-half 
ton cameras specially designed for study¬ 
ing meteors and it will come very close 
to the Wallops Island rocket base, which 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration operates for the very pur¬ 
pose of launching rockets to gath<'r scien¬ 
tific information. The United States will 
not be treated to another total eclipse 
until the year 540^4 and even then the path 
will not be so felicitous. 

The Americans do not have a monopoly 
on the eclipse—the Mexicans will get a 
better view and Nova Scotia will do well 
—but the Amcrioan National Science Foun¬ 
dation has taken on the job of co-ordin¬ 
ating all the international experiments 
concerned. The best spot for eclifisc 
watching will be on a mountain in .south¬ 
ern Mexico near Oaxaca ; the high alti¬ 
tude and climate there give a 75 per cent 
chance of the day being clear. At Wallops 
Island off the Virginian coast, the chance 
of cloud is much greater and the time 
of (Ota! edipjse Je.ss (three minutes in.stead 
of 3.5 minutes) but the show promises 
to be good. As part of its eclipse pro¬ 
gramme, Nasa will launch more than 30 
rockets from Wallops. 

Bad weather could blight the occasion 
considerably. If there is cloud in Mexico, 
the disappointment will be profound for 
the optical experiments have been con¬ 
centrated there. Those being carried out 
from Wallops Island and the Langley 
Research Centre in south-eastern Virginia 
would not be bothered by cloud, but a 
heavy w'ind coming in off the Atlantic 
could force the rocket launchings to be 
cancelled. Shopkeepers in the areas around 
these bases have been requested to turn 
off neon lights during the period of the 
eclipse (which is just after lunch] in order 
not to interfere with measurements ; but 
neither they nor the populace could be 
asked to take the risk of having rocket.s 
blown back on their heads. 

The amount of information that can 
be gathered w'hen the sun is switched off 
abruptly is enormous. Neither the NSF or 
Nasa feels any obligation to explain which 
projects are in search of pure knowledge 
and which have immediate practical uses. 
Dr Albert Belon, the French-born solar 
physicist from the University of Alaska, 


co-ordinator for eclipse experiments, says 
that more than half of the projects will 
study the ionosphere—^the electrical con¬ 
ducting band above the earth used to 
Ixitince wireless signals over long distances. 
Changes in the iono.sphere, caused by the 
sun, frequently bi*ing radio blackouts. 

It should also be fx>.s.sjb]e to take direct 
photographs of the corona (the outer 
atmosphere) of the sun and to analyse 
the chromosphere, the region between the 
sun and the corona. Such photographs 
may reveal comets near the sun which are 
ordinarily obscured by its brightness. (It 
was suggested that they existed after the 
1966 ecUpse in Brazil but, as they were 
seen in only one set of photographs, some 
s(^ientist8 refer to them as “ Kodak 
comets ” ,* cameras at several different 
.sites will be looking for them this time). 

In addition to measurements made by 
rocket and from the ground, aircraft will 
be sent up to By above the weather and 
to race with the moon's shadow. Higher 
up than that, a Nasa applications tech¬ 
nology satellite, usually used to photo¬ 
graph cloud patterns for predicting the 
weather, will be shifted to a new orbit 
to photograph the eastern seaboard under 
shadow. Two of Nasa's Orbiting Solar 
Observatories will be on the job and so, 
as it turns out, will be the Mariner VI 
spacecraft, which photographed Mars last 
summer and now, 253 million milc.s away, 
is still sending radio signals to California ; 
hiiw these are affected by the eclip.se will 
give information ab<»ut changes in chargcxl 
particles in the earth’s atmosphere. 

The eclipse is a good exerci.se for the 
National Science Foundation, which has 
never had either the money or the unify¬ 
ing influence over American .science that 
might be useful. And it is good for Nasas 
Office of Space Science and Technology, 
the ugly duckling at Nasa until now, which 
will have the limelight just as Congress 
is looking for high-yield, low-cost space 
projects. But the NSF has had to pay for 
its co-ordinating efforts out of its budget 
for meteorology and solar phyrics. What 
agency will be able to take on a similar 
job for the next total eclip.se, which crosses 
north and east Africa in 1972 ? 

All in all, only about $3 million is 
being spent on eclipse experiments. Even 
the rocket launchings are relatively cheap 
-—aboult $ioo,otM) each—and at Jeasft a 
third of the projects originally planned 
have been cancelled for lack of money. 
On the other hand, the scientists' appetite 
is always large—they would have liked 
a supersonic aircraft to fly in a path that 
would have extended the time of total 
eclipse from three to 90 minutes. But the 
price of modifying the aircraft—$10 
million—^was a bit high. 



no advocate of segregation nor likely to 
become cme» he does owe the South a 
political debt, as well as hoping for more 
political support to come. Mr Nixort and 
some of his political advisers, including 
the Attorney General, Mr Mitchell, 
evidently feel that the least they can do 
for the South is to relieve it of pressure 
that falls more heavily on the southern 
states than on the northern ones. They 
can hardly change the law, which in this 
matter rests not on statute but on judicial 
interpretation of the Constitution, but they 
can show an ostentatious lack of prosecut¬ 
ing zeal. 

Outside the Administration some 
unexpected people havfe begun to air 
second thoughts on the whole subject. 
One of the first was Senator Ribicoff, 
a Democrat from Connecticut who was a 
member of President Kennedy’s cabinet. 
In de^bating an education bill last month 
the Senate had to consider an amendment 
by Senator Stennis of Mississippi, to the 
enect that provisions in existing civil 
rights and education Acts for enforcing 
integration in the schools shall be applied 
uniformly in all regions of the United 
States." Senator Stennis himself has left 
no doubt that he means by this to win 
a breathing-space for the South while the 
North takes a good look at itself and 
decides whether it really wants to put a 
stop to segregation or not: on reflection, 
he believes, it would not. Senator Ribicoff 
supported him from a somewhat different 
motive, a revulsion against northern 
“ hypocrisy " which achieve.s segregation 
through choice of residence, yet still feels 
free to re<huke tbe South for racism. 

Although the Stennis amendment pas.sed 
tihe Senate it will not necessarily find 
.support in the IIou.se of Representatives 
and what it would mean in practice, if 
passed, is quite vague. Last weekend the 
Senate had to consider much the same 
subject-matter again when it passed the 
appropriations bill for the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (some¬ 
what trimmed down from the earlier 
appropriations bill which President Nixon 
vetoed on grounds of extravagance). Three 
amendments by southern Congressmen 
had been approved by the House of 
Representatives; to foibid the use of these 
funds to make pupils change their schools, 
or to move them about by bus, or to 
interfere with the parents' freedom of 
choice of schools for their children. The 
Senate struck out one of these amendments 
and rendered the other two practically 
meaningless by qualifying the wording. 

Many people, including the liberal 
Democrats and the civil rights movements 
virtually to a man, infer from various 
actions of the Administration that it 
favours a go-slow in the long campaign 
to enforce equal rights between the races. 
They quote Mr Nixon’s selections of two 
Southerners in succession for the vacant 
seat on the Supreme Court and such inci¬ 
dents as the enforced resignation last 
month of Mr Leon Panetta, the head of 
the office for civil rights in the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The young and energetic Mr Panetta 
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left nb doMbt irr his own parting remarks 
that he befieved that lie had beemgot rid 
of becifiuse of undue zeal in ah AdiKinh- 
tratioA that was interested in compromise 
and in winning the next election, Mr 
Panetta's department, which exists to pro¬ 
mote and enforce the ending of segrega¬ 
tion in the schools as the Act of 19^ lays 
down, is in almost open rebellion; 150 
members of its staff have signed a letter 
of protest to President Nixon. Two of 
Mr Panetta's cfiief subordinates also 
resigned this week, denouncing the 
Administration for backsliding. The Ad¬ 
ministration itself can point with pride to 
having taken, during the past few weeks, 
nearly every * position that it is possifile 
to take or alternatively no |iosition at all. 

No doubt this reflects some dissension 
among factions within the Administration, 
between whoni the Prerident will eventu¬ 
ally have to arbitriite. It seems likely that 
he himself would rather go slow for a 
while, at least where the .schools arc con- 
cernra, sensing the country’s unreadiness 
for radical change and perhaps sympathis- 
with it himself. But, if so, he must 
to test the water, to see whether 
going slow will tend to still the struggle 
and the controversy or to exacerbate them, 
and perhaps to see what new passible 
courses of action emerge. 

A liberal con^itutional lawyer, Professor 
Alexander Bickel of Yale, has attempted 
a balance-sheet of the period since the 
judgment on Brown versus Board of 
Education in a series of lectures just 
published as a book* and in an article 

**' The Supreme Court and the Idea of 
Progren,'* Harper and Raw, $ 6 . 50 . 


President Pompidou should have been 
appeased, and apparently was, by the fact 
^tluit in his honour for the first time in 
history the President of the United States 
took the place of the Vice President, 
instead ^of the rever.^, as usually happens. 
Mr Nixon flew unexpectedly to New 
York,' accompanied by his very comme^il* 


in the liberal weekly, The New Republic. 
He points out that only the relatively 
poor Can actually be forced into integrated 
schools, since the better-off people can 
usually move their residence if they choose 
and me well-to-do have the aaditional 
choic# of private .schools as well. Thus 
a segr^tion by poverty is reached which, 
he thinks, is actually motst damaging to 
the education of poor children than segre¬ 
gation by race. 

Something else, Mr Bickel concludes, 
is needed if the national principle of a 
mixed society is to be preserv^ while 
the schools system is also made to serve 
the needs of the children who have to be 
educated. He has drawn up proposals 
which amount to a new national educa¬ 
tional policy: there would be cme treat¬ 
ment for ghetto schools, another for the 
towns that have so far escaped ghetto 
conditions and another again for the 
southern school districts that have yet 
to abolish segpregation at all. The object 
in the ghetto schools would be simply to 
do something about their quality ; in the 
Others, Mr Bickel would adopt more 
gradual tactics than the present law 
permits and would leave a degree of 
ifreedom’of choice, to avoid the wholesale 
flight of white families to the suburl>s 
which has helped to create the ghettoes. 
Others doubt whether the gradual 
approach would work any better in the 
future than it has in the past. There will 
still have to be a tran.sforniation of the 
country’s attitude to rac^, they maintain, 
and no strategy can make that choice 
unnecessary. 


faut daughter, to be at the farewell 
dinner to the Frcncii President. He 
explained that he had wanted M. Pom¬ 
pidou to see the United States as an 
American President sees it Imt “ we over¬ 
did it a bit, as we usually do.” He might 
have said tliat the Chicago police 
underdid it a bit, reflecting the 


attitude of Mayor Daley as they 
also usually do. On this occasion 
the Mayor certainly had little objection 
to atni-Arab demonstrators beii^ allowed 
to jostle, a French President, who had 
$old military aircraft to the enemies of 
Israel. M. PompidOu wias obviously aware 
of the Mayor’s complicity since he Coni- 
plained of the munidipa'l authorities in 
Chicago apd of the f^lice rather than of 
the protMerfr--- 4 ltiibi^h Mme Pompidou 
wax,so shaken that she refused to appear 
in New York except at the final benquelt. 

In that city, however, while., Mayor 
Lindsay found himself obliged to be out 
of town, the police saw to it that the 
visitors were not molested, although the 
demonstrations seeni to have been larger 
and better organised—^but more orderly 
—than in Chicago. Moreover M. Pom¬ 
pidou matched any rudeness in New 
York by refusing to receive a delegation 
of Jewish leaders who called by appoint¬ 
ment. He also got in a dig at Americans 
in general, in his speech at the Franco- 
American farewell dinner, when he 
w'arned the United States against the 
irresponsibility of failing to control its 
inflation—but that could be an expression 
of fellow-feeling rather than a criticism. 

M. Pompidou went on to say that he 
would now welcome the establishment of 
American factories in France provided 
that they did not involve Americans get¬ 
ting control of sectors of the French 
economy. To encourage American invest¬ 
ment in France is right up the street 
of Mr Arthur Watson, of International 
Business Machines, who is to be Mr 
Nixon’s new ambassador in Paris. He will 
rejjlace the last Democratic holdover, Mr 
Sargent Shriver, who is returning to the 
United States to enter politics—in the 
Kennedy interest, it is presumed, since his 
wife is a member of the family. 

The appointment of Mr Watson is a 
surprise, but a pleasant one ; he has 
specialised in international trade and 
already holds the Legion d'Honneur, He 
should have no dilhculty in keeping green 
the friendship that has sprung up between 
the two Pre.bdents as a result of this visit. 
Mr Nixon saved it from blight by his 
imaginative way of apologising to his 
visitor. He expressed what most Ameri¬ 
cans felt ; the demonstrators themselves 
had been at pains to point out that they 
objected not to France itself but to Frencn 
policy in the Middle East. And even Mr 
Nixon does not agree with that. 


Back on the rails 


As a last resort to stop a nationwide strike 
on the railways. President Nixon asked 
Congress this week for emezgency legisla¬ 
tion to prevent a crisis that could no 
longer be avoided by any other means. 
Both houses rushed throi.||gh a bill pro¬ 
hibiting a strike for anothfc^37 days, until 
after Congress’s Easter ii^ecess, but de¬ 
clined to adt on the President's proposals 
that the four shop-craft unions involved 
in the dispute should be made to accept 



Boo, boo, Pompidou!" 
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the package of wage increases and 
changes in work rules that one of them, 
the sheet metal workers, had rejected 
earlier this year. The President has indi¬ 
cated his dissatisfaction with this half- 
measure, which he feels only postpones 
a show-down, but he has promised that 
every effort will be made to get a settle¬ 
ment. The unions have said that they 
will comply although there have been 
some wildcat strikes. 

The threat of a national stoppage had 
been hanging over the country for a 
month, but had been held off by a succes¬ 
sion of court orders preventing the unions 
from sftriking and the railways from 
locking out their employees. Finally, the 
only course left open to the President was 
to turn to Congress. This last-ditch device 
is a habitual but unsatisfactory solution for 
what -seem to be the perennial disputes 
in the railway industry. President John¬ 
son appealed to Congress for emergency 
measures in a similar situation in 1967 
and Congress was also called in in 1963 
and 1966. Many people are now of the 
opinion that agreement between unions 
and management could be reached long 
before this point if the whole process of 
collective bargaining was invested with 
greater urgency and bite. 

It is felt that the present system, 
governed by the terms of the 44-year-old 
Railway Labour Act (which permits the 
President to prevent any action by the 
unions and the .railways for 60 days while 
negotiations continue) discourages serious 
bargaining untiil the very lasft moment. It 
was to break this pattern that President 
Nixon submitted to Congress, just a few 
days before the current crisis, proposals 
for new labour legislation that would give 
him extra powers to use against crippling 
strikes in transport. The President had 
hoped to apply the new measures to all 
industrial disputes, but this idea was 
apparently dropped. 

The (proposaist drafted by the Secretary 
of Labour, Mr Shultz, best known in the 
past for his hands-off policy towards 
labour disputes, would move all bargain¬ 
ing now conducted under the Railway 
Labour Act (which also covers airlines) 
under the 1947 Taft Hartley Act and give 
the President three further possible 
courses of action for handling emergency 
disputes. At present the Taft Hartley Act 
allows only for an 80-day cooling-off 
period when unions arc not allowed to 
strike or employers to call a lock-out, 
while a fact-finding presidential com¬ 
mission studies the dispute. 

Under the new measure, which if 
approved would be the first major change 
to the laws since they were first passed, 
the President would have the power 
either to extend the cooUng-oif period by 
another 30 days if he thought there was 
any hope of an agreement; or to ensure 
the partial operation of the industry 
under dispute in order to protect the well¬ 
being of the country and the economy ; 
or to make provision for a special panel to 
sdect.one of die final offers made oy both 
sides as the best solution to the dispute. 


This final best offer would then be 
binding on both parties. 

It is this last proposal which is the most 
controversial and the one most Kkely to 
raise cries of protest from the trade 
unions, bitterly opposed to anything that 
smacks of compulsory aibitrarion. The 
Administration has gone to great pains 
to point out that the final settlement 
would, after all, .be suggested by one of 
the parties involved rather than by an 
outsider. But labour leaders are not con¬ 
vinced. One of them has already said 
quite firmly that this is compulsion and 
Mr Meany, the head of the main federa¬ 
tion of trade unions, has stated that it 
would oppose any plan that compels 
workers to accept the judgment of an 
outrider in a baigaining situation. 

In the past Congressmen have called for 
new legislation on strikes whenever they 
have had to pass special strike-breaking 
measures to deal with a particular dispute. 
But once the crisis is over they are always 
happy to leave such a political hot cake 
in the oven until the next time mund. 
In this election year they are unlikely to 
risk burning their fingers by bringing it 
out. 


Senate jarred 


Just what is happening in Laos is the 
question several angry Senators have been 
asking the Nixon Administration rince 
North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao forces 
recaptured the strategic Plain of Jars 
last month. The old argument over 
congresrional control of foreign policy 
raised its head again as reports reached 
Congressmen of a build-up in the numbers 
of Americans “behind the scenes** in 
Laos—of armed Americans in civilian 
clothes, of former Green Berets, the 
army’s special fighting forces, working for 
the Central Intelligence Agency, of 
American helicopter and air transport 
movements within Laos itself and of 
bombing over Laos heavier than it was 
over North Vietnam. 

Senators are accusing the Administra¬ 
tion of fighting a “ secret war *’ in Laos and 
withholding the facts from Congress and 
the public. They are also accusing the 
Defence Department of defying two 
recent congressional resolutions: one 
prevents any new engagements of Ameri¬ 
can troops abroad wimout the consent 
of Congress ; the other prohibits the use of 
ground for^s in Laos and Thailand. But 
the Administration insists that it would 
not have introduced such forces into Laos 
without congressional approval, in spite of 
eye-witness reports which appear to belie 
this statement. 

Meainwhile^.. the Secretary of BefexKe, 
Mr Lafird, hias depied several linkes in the 
past weeltt that th^ has been cuiy build** 
up in Laos. He is also mdamafii that diere 
has been no change in American policy in 
J40S in the past four years. Fninier 
than th$i Mr Lritxd Will lefui^g to 
give any details dh activities or ifmi^ 
plans in Laos despite repeated needling 
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from Democrats still su^icious of his 
reassurances. 

According to another source of infor¬ 
mation, so long as the war in Vietnam 
continues the Administration cannot dis¬ 
interest itedf in Laos. It insists that it has 
not initiated any operations there, tteit it 
has no intention of using Laos as a place 
from which to conduct operations aga^st 
North Vietnam and that it is ready to 
guarantee this to Hanoi any time. It 
wante a neutral Laos and its basic objec¬ 
tive is to restore the 1962 Geneva accords, 
which were broken in the first place by 
North Vietnam. 

It is not denied that the United States 
has responded to the Laotian govern¬ 
ment’s request for aid, but nobody -is 
prepared to specify the form that this 
response is taking at present. One pr^lem 
is that the North Vietnamese have never 
formally admitted to any military activity 
in I^os. The American reticence is a 
consequence of this ; k is a diplomatic 
reticence and not an attempt to deceive 
the American people. The present Ameri¬ 
can actions, whatever they are, followed 
a North Vietnamese build-up lasting about 
five months, which has culminated in the 
communist recapture of the Plain of Jars. 
The main point is thait the North Vietna¬ 
mese are not being permitted to count on 
kicking over the Geneva accords in Laos 
on their own. The reason why they can¬ 
not be permitted to do this is the war in 
Vietnam, which the Adminietmtion is 
trying to bring to an end and which is 
closely interwoven with Laos. 

What all this appears to add up to is 
that the Vietnam war has now spread to 
Ijaos, that is, to a part of Laos well be¬ 
yond the area of the Ho Chi Minh trail 
which has always been involved in the 
war. The North Vietnamese are relying 
for a degree of immunity on President 
Nixon’s natural reluctance to tell Congress 
and the public that the war has spread ; 
this obliges the United States to confine 
itself to a relatively covert, and therefore 
limited response. 
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Happening at Santa 
Barbara 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

Educational authorities are braced for 
tumult in other colleges after last week’s 
rioting and burning in a student 
residential district, Isla Vista, on the edge 
of 'the University of California's Santa 
Barbara campus. The havoc that went on 
for three days, with fires being set, rocks 
thrown, countless small shops destroyed 
and police cars burnt, was finally quelled 
at the weekend by the presence of 600 
national guardsmen, with bayonets fixed. 
They were ordered in by Governor 
Reagan to reinforce the local sheriffs and 
policemen. One hundred and forty 
youths were atrested and the district 
attorney has the evidence needed to 
prosecute in x i cases of assault and arson. 
The damage to property—a branch of 
the Bank of America was burned to the 
ground—is pul at over $500,000. Both 
state and county officials declared an 
extreme emergency and a curfew was 
enforced until Tuesday of this week when 
order was finally restored. A furious 
Governor Reagan, ready to declare 
martial law if necessary, labelled the 
students '* bums.” 

What makes a recurrence likely is the 
fiery presence in California on a speech¬ 
making tour of Mr William Kunstler, 
who d^ended the Chicago Seven against 
charges arising out of the violence at the 
Democratic Convention in 1968. His 
speech on the Santa Barbara campus was 
followed by the most serious outbreak. 
Mr Kunstler did warn his listeners 
against violence, but he stirred up the 
students by claiming that demonstrations 
had helped to get the Chicago defendants 
out on bail, when the government 
contended that it would be dangerous to 
give them their freedom while appeals 
were pending. “ Officials are using the 
law like Hitler,” Mr Kunstler said. “ We 
are now past protest, we are in the period 
of resistance ... if resistance is not heeded 
it ran lead to revolution.” He urged 


students to take to the streets and they 
did. Governor Reagan is asking the 
Attorney General to investigate to see if 
Mr Kunstler crossed state lines to incite 
a riot in California—the charge on which 
five of the Chicago Seven whom he 
defended were found guilty last month. 

Many but not all of Mr Kunstler's 
speeches at southern Californian colleges 
have been cancelled. What alarms college 
head.s is the mounting number of 
invitations from students as he is joined 
on the speaker’s platform by some of the 
Chicago defendants (who are heroes to 
the young) in a drive to raise funds for 
their app>eals. At the Berkeley Campus 
the autihorities are in anguish, since any 
attempt to bar Mr Kunstler would be 
likely to enflame the old free speech 
riiovemenl, the pivotal issue in the initial 
student protest there in 1964. 

The question now is “why did this 
happen in Santa Barbara,” a university 
in a spectacular resort area, with moun¬ 
tains behind and beach in front, which 
used to be thought of as a “ fun college ” 
for the rich and lazy ? There were some 
protests over “ racism ” over a year ago 
and others recently over the discontinu¬ 
ance of the contract of a controversial 
but popular assistant professor of 
anthropology. Arrests of individual 
activists have led to complaints about 
police harassment lately and many 
students have been antagonised by 
attempts to control marijuana and drugs 
in Isla Vista. This is a mile-square thicket 
of three-storey flats which houses 9,000 
of the university’s 1:^700 students. It is 
not squalid but not attractive either for 
young people and rising rents make them 
feel exploited. 

Isla Vista and the universiity are on the 
edge of a beach still scarred by tar and 
oil from last year’s disaster when an oil 
well being drilled out to sea broke loose. 
Pollution of the environment, becoming 
a major issue in student protests, is a 
particularly sensitive matter in this 
beauty spot for local residents even more 
than for .students. At the end of January 
students sat in at the oil industry's 
wharves to lament the anniversary of the 
disaster and the first of the present series 



of disorders occurred next day. The 
visual proof provided by the filthy 
beaches that “ the establishment is 
despoiling life has become an irritant to 
the students, some of whom exq^lained 
that the bank was burnt because “ it was 
there —sl symbol of the establishment.” 

But some students tried to extinguish 
the flames and heroically prevented fires 
at other business premises. Petitions 
declaring violence as an improper means 
of advocating justifiable student causes 
were signed by over 5,000 young people. 
The revival of student disorders provides 
a handy issue for Governor Reagan. 


Spare that tree! 

Nature lovers, who have been fighting 
hard against the lumber and housing 
industries over a controversial timber bill, 
finally won a major victory when the 
House of Representatives voted over¬ 
whelmingly against even debating the bill. 
It would have allowed increased cutting 
of timber in the governmertt-owned 
national forests and made provision for a 
.special fund, financed by sales of timber 
to logging companies, to improve the 
management of the forests. Last month 
the measure received the blessing of the 
Nixon Administration, mudh to the dis¬ 
gust of dedicated conservationists. But 
now the House’s action has effectively 
killed consideration of the proposals, at 
least for this session. 

Under dispute were 97 million acres 
of national forest in which commercial 
felling is permitted. These acres account 
for only 19 per cent of the country’s total 
commercial timber lands, but they contain 
over half of all the soft wood, which is 
vital for house building. It was to increase 
the supply of softwood but, even more 
than this, to stabilise rapidly rising prices 
■that the building industry came out in 
support of the proposal for intensified 
management uf the forests that were first 
put forward )>y the lumber industry— 
even though spiralling costs of land, 
labour and, above all, of credit and the 
lack of mortgage money have more to do 
with the present low level of house build¬ 
ing than the price of timber. 

At present the national forests are in 
need of rehabilitation—-on that both 
opponents and supporters of the bill 
agreed—^with 5 million acres waiting to 
be replanted and many more in need of 
improvement. But the main problem is 
where to find the $aoo million needed 
to keep the forests at full production. The 
special fund to be set up under the bill, 
out of the proceeds from increased com¬ 
mercial sales of timber, would have 
provided the money but it was this fund 
that the conservationists objected to 
most; they ai^ued that to make special 
provision for timber would undermine 
the legal principle of balanced use of the 
national forests by threatening the othei 
purposes of these forests—^protection of 
watersheds, preservation of wild life and 
provision facilities for recreation. 
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REVISION AND REVIVAL 

For Marx 

By Louis Althusser. Translated by Ben 
Brewster. 

Allen iMne The Penguin Press. 271 pages. 
5nS- 

'Fhese two, very different, new books on 
Marx testify to the revived interest in 
the origins of Marx’s philosophy and its 
early evolution. Tlie causes of this revival 
are not far to seek. In the Soviet Union, 
the end of Stalinism and the temporary 
thaw encouraged fresh intellectual 
activity. Philosophical speculation was 
allowed to roam somewhat more frefely, 
provided it kept within the confines of 
iiiarxist dogma. In the West, the same 
international developments as made it 
increasingly difficult' to maintain the 
fiction of the “ Socialist Fatherland ” and, 
together with the rise of maoism, des¬ 
troyed the monolithic character of the 
world communist movement soon led to 
analogous developments on the theoreti¬ 
cal front. 

The first effects appeared in the field 
of economics. In the past few years there 
has been a marked diminution in the 
volume of marxist-in.spired economic 
writing, a symptom of the increasing 
realisation that marxist concepts—^ihe 
dass struggle, the increasing misery, the 
reserve army, and periodic crises—or tlieir 
leninist extrapolations in the theory of 
imperialism were relatively barren when 
applied to the prpiblems of late twentieth 
century capitalism. In the philosophical 
arena, however, the problem of the indi¬ 
vidual’s relation to society has become 
probably more acute than ever. It 
is in this area that a number of modem 
philosophers, including the existentialists 
and the disciples of Marcuse, have been 
led to a renewed concern with just those 
problems in which Hegel and the young 
Marx were most involved ; and maexists, 
particularly of the younger generation, 
have searched the early writings of the 
prophet for material that would be rele¬ 
vant to their concerns, and thus, because 
it is derived from Marx himself, help to 
rehabilitate something of his doctrines. 

The present two authors react, however, 
in quite different ways to the problem. 
M. Althusser enjoys apparently a very 
high reputation among marxist scholars. 
He is a faithful communist ; and in these 
essays (mostly written between i960 and 
1965) he disparages the attempt made by 
other marxists to present tlie young Marx 
as the expositor of a truly humanist 
philosophy,* which, they aigue, persists 
through his later writings or at least 
should be assiduously sought in them. The 


Marx before Marxism 
By David McLellan. 

Macmillan. 241 pages. 65s. 

essential purpose to which this view of 
Marx’s development is directed, a view 
that lies at the base of the theories of 
such writers as Professor Henri Lefel)ure 
—an ex-communist—and Roger Garaudy 
(now expelled fn)in the central committee 
lof the French Communist party), is to 
make Marx palatable to a younger gene¬ 
ration which is in revolt against a techno¬ 
logical, dehumanised and alienating ” 
society, yet is refielled by the harshness of 
communist party orthodoxy. 

Curiouisly, it is not that these early 
writings of Marx (his doctoral dissertation, 
the “ Theses on Pcuerbach,” the “ Critique 
of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law,” the “ Ger¬ 
man Ideology ” among others) have not 
been known for a long time. Many of 
them were first published b\ Franz 
Mehring, one of the most revered Marx 
scholars (and biographer of Engels) in 
ipo2, but remained out of print for a 
long time in the 1920s and early 1930s. 
Most of these, with some other hitherto 
unknown ones, were published by Land- 
shut and Mayer in 1932, at the height of 
the internecine battles between the 
social democrats and communists on the 
continent ; and the humanist interpreta¬ 
tion then placed upon these writings was 
promptly condemned by the Moscow 
hierarchy as the blackest kind of “ revi¬ 
sionism.” M. Althusser is not so crude. 
He tries to demonstrate that there was a 
genuine philosophical break between the 
Marx of the 18405 and the later Marx 
and that the philosophical development 
that led on to “ Das Capital ” and inspired 
the I'atcr writings (in which “ alienation ” 
hardly appears) can be the basis for a 
further evolution today. Unfortunately, 
despite the valiant efforts of the trans¬ 
lator, Mr Ben Brewster, this volume is 
in part almost incomprehensible. 

Mr McLellan, who is at present pub¬ 
lishing a number of relat^ books, is 
nothing if not clear and simple—at least 
as simple as this convoluted subject allows. 
In this volume he sets out to describe 
and analyse Mane’s early writings in 
their historical context, as neutrally as 
possible. The book can be thoroughly 
recommended as an introduction to a 
fascinating subject. The author’s professed 
neutrality is reawnably well maintained, 
though at the end he leaves the reader in 
little doubt where his heaft lies ; and it 
is not with M. Althusser. 


HOW DREAT A THREAT? 

Starvation or Plenty ? 

By Colin Clark. 

Seeker and Warburg. (World Realities 
Series.') 180 page.s. 30s. 

Two Colin Clarks are at war in this book. 
One is the shrewd economic analyst, 
pointing to such things as the high pay-off 
to pret'ise forecasting of rainfall onset in 
Kenya, the prohibitive cost of sucli 
” miracle cures ” for malnutrition as large- 
scale fishing for plankton, and the gross 
wastefulness in poor countries of i^ucing 
the value of scarce vegetable protein by 
filtering it through pigs and poultry. The 
other Colin Clark Is a man who from the 
best of motives—respect for human life— 
is prepared to minimise the threat posed 
to nutritional .standards by exploding 
populations, to assume that exceptional 
agricultural successes can be spread every¬ 
where quickly and cheaply, and to neglect 
the huge capital cost of land reclamation 
and many other fi>rriis of agricultural 
advance. 

'Fhc analyst in Mr Clark begins by esti¬ 
mating food requirements. He condemns 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
for exaggerating these requirements, but 
he exaggerates too. While the FAO has 
jiiadc many mistakes, it has long recog¬ 
nised that the conditions of poor countries 
—small-lM)died persons, hot environments, 
short workdays and a liigh proportion of 
children—all reduce the average person’s 
calorie needs. Mr Clark jnight have 
pointed out that large-scale decay of 
food in storage—combined with once- 
a-year harvests in most places and the 
high cost of making ]jro|x?r stores—means 
that food availability, as well as food 
requirements, is less than it seems in hot 
countries. Mr Clark is surely right to 
dismiss as exaggeration Lord Boyd Orr’s 
statement that ” a lifetime of malnutrition 
and hunger is the lot of at lea.st two-thirds 
of mankind ” ; but Lord Boyd Onr could 
liave .saved hi.s statement by adding 
simply ” in the months before harvest.” 
rhe whf>le thrust of Mr Clark’s analysis 
is that we have the land and the 
technique*; to feed adequately a popula¬ 
tion much bigger than that alive now ; 
but at what capital cost, and at what 
political cost in redistributing scarce 
resource.s in poor countries from rioting 
townsmen to hungry but inarticulate 
villagers ? 

Mr Clark’s technological optimism is 
based largely on the prosmets of 
fertilisers. He writes; “ Under field 

conditions heavily fertilised crops are 
found to require no more water than 
sparse crops.” This is true but misleading. 
If water supply is seriously deficient, 
fertilisers will seldom increase yields, per 
acre, and will sometimes reduce them— 
leaving the fanner to pay off the loan 
for his fertilisers when he has little or 
no surplus to sell. Farmers, quite rightly, 
refuse to adopt fertilisers on a large scale 
until reliable water supply is available. 
Tills means not merely irrigation but also 
forms of irrigation that do not dry up if 
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the rains fail. That in turn means high 
costs. 

The central weakness of Mr Clark’s 
approach is its neglect of costs. The book 
reads like a catalogue of what can be 
done; hardly ever does he show how 
much it costs to do it. If he did, the 
comparison between the high costs of 
land reclamation or improvement, on the 
one hand, and the low costs of bringing 
albout a similar rise in living standards by 
birth control, on the other, would surely 
have struck him. Nor is it only economic 
cost that Mr Clark neglects. Thus Lord 
Boyd Orr’s celebrated overstatement is 
claimed to “provide excellent fuel for 
those . . . who believed that a world 
revolution was needed,’’ Yet if Mr Clark 
is right, if hunger and malnutrition arc 
caused largely by income inequality and 
bad policy rather than by real scarcity, 
the implications are far more favourable 
to the revolutionaries. The political costs 
of a failure to reduce the rate of 
population growth—in a world where the 
poor are becoming increasingly aware of 
the affluence of the rich—will be 
enormous. 

TAKING THE BROAD VIEW 

New Lives, New Landscapes 
By Nan Faiibrother. 

Architectural Press, 405 pages, including 
illustrations. 75s. 

The «title is the key to Miss Fairbrother’s 
wdl-tlimed book. Unlike many people 
now jumping on the environmental band¬ 
wagon, she believes finnly that our sur¬ 
roundings must change drastically to fit 
new patterns of life and new styles of 
production. They will change anyway ; 
her point is that we should be ahead of, 
and in control of, the process, not dragged 
in its messy wake. She is determined to 
be unsenitimental about things like factory 
fanning, and if there is a fault in her 
approach it is the assumption that modem 
fanning cannot be gainsaid in its ruth¬ 
less transformation of the landscape, only 
prettied up a bit. But in view of the odium 
now attached to things like mining spioil, 
which is even more a product of the land 
than modem farming, may not the public 
good require some reasonable constraints 
on farmers ? They are not so bad at 
standing up for themselves as Miss Fair- 
brother seems to think. 

After an overlong analysis of the situa¬ 
tion-enlivened by anecdotes ^and excel- 
ient photographs—Miss Fairbrother gets 
down to her own solution, which deserves 
the most serious attention by planners. 
She wants the whole Englidi land surface 
to be subject to a landscaping policy, con¬ 
cerned with four different types of scene, 
within which each locality .would be 
treated according to its character. The 
four types would be : urban; green-urban 
(hopefully indicating whait ^ould be the 
character of much grey urban fringe 
land); agricultural; and recreational. The 
author is at her best descriMng the pos¬ 
sibilities for improving the tatty w^tes 
of si^uiban dereliction, sometih^ 
actually designated green limits. She has 


good advioe on the practicail xnanagement 
ct hH^ge^itsale tecreatidxmt spaces in tfie 
coii|^, buit dodi pSiUbe neariy efK^ 
itreai'on (he tueed loc'siew''' 
tion meaa within reach rc^ 
where; paopl^^ enjoyihaadit. rnh^t rightly 
take precedence over still^viabte fanning. 

But these are only faults of emphasis 
in a book .remarkable for its breadth and 
balance of approach. As a child of a 
northern slum in the depression, Miss 
Fanibrother knows too well that pne man’s 
amenity may be another’s lack of it. 
Hence her toleration of things like pylons, 
some of which she thinks would look nice 
painted bright red. 

THE DEATH DF NEW FRANCE 

Canada: The War of the Conquest 
By Guy FrSgault, 

Oxford University Press, 439 pages. 75s. 
This important history of the conquest 
of Canada was orig'inally published in 
French in 1955. Margaret Cameron's 
spirited translation should give it a wider 
circulation than the French-speaking 
Canadian (one may no longer call them 
French Canadians) for whom it was 
written. 

Although every schoolboy knows the 
story, this well-dtocumented account 
makes refreshing reading because it is 
written from a new angle, that of the 
conquered Canadian. It is not a militar>’ 
history in the accepted sense of the word, 
but an analysis of the objectives and the 
conduct of the war, With an investigation 
of its cultural and political consequences. 
For a straight narrative of events, Francis 
Parkman’s old account still serves. M. 
Fr^gault writes such a depersonalised 
history that the deaths of the most 
famous protagonists, WOlfe and Mont¬ 
calm, are not even mentioned. Needless 
to say, he sympathises more with 
Vaudreulil, the Canadian governor, than 
with Montcalm, the French interloper 
sent “ to dominate the Golonials.” 

The thesis advanced is a controversial 
one. The war is seen basically as a struggle 
between American and Canadian 
colonists, resulting in the death of a 
society : “The framework of the Canadian 
community, destroyed in the crisis, was 
never property rebuilt.” It is a thesis 
highly relevant to Canadian politics 
today, but in the context of a war for 
empire on a world scale it is somewhat 
provincial. Events outside North America 
are largely ignored: the pan played by 
the blockading fleets in Europe was just 
as important as that of the armies in 
North America, and the author’s 
perspective is illustrated by this sort of 
remark: “ The British provinces were 
more closely linked to the mother country 
than to one another; hence the important 
part England was to play in the drfeat of 
Canada.” 

Indeed, neither of the metropolitan 
countries, nor their generals, had tniich 
use for either the Amencans or the 
Canadians, whom they regarded as nearly 
as “savage” as the Indians. Without 
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assistance from France, the British 
American cause was bound to prevail, 
not only because their colonists were 
twenty times as numerous, but because 
the home government took the war 
seriously. But was the conquest worth 
while ? The French thought not, and 
among the British there followed an 
extraordinary debate whether to retain 
Canada or Guadeloupe at the peace 
treaty. I'he concluding chapters of this 
book give an illuminating account of this 
debate, which settled the future of North 
America and finally destroyed any hope 
of a New France arising on that continent. 
To the vanquished, the defeat has never 
ceased to rankle 

THOSE IN GLASS HOUSES 

Malaysia : Death of a Democracy 
By John Slimming. 

John Murray. 93 pages. 30s. 

Tliis is a depre.ssing lxx>k. If it is the 
case—as indeed in large measure it must 
be—that instability in M^l^ysia could 
affect the stability of many nations in 
south-east Asia, tnen the political riots 
that took place in May, 1969, in Kuala 
Lumpur will continue to have an effect 
on other multiracial societies long after 
the consequence.s of the initial disturt)- 
ances have been settled. Since indepen¬ 
dence, the Malays have constructed for 
theniselve.s an elaborate system of checks 
and balances, which are referred to as 
their “ special rights," and which are 
written into the constitution. Even with 
this built-in state aid, however, the 
Malays have not been able to benefit from 
the country’s economic expansion, which 
has largely been the result of the buoyant 
market for rubber and tin. The Chinese, 
who make up 37 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, as again.st 42 per cent Malays and 
10 f)er cent Indians, have continued by 
their application 'and ingenuity to domi¬ 
nate Malaysia’s commercial life. The 
Indian sector of the population has, in 
its turn, been willing to do jobs, particu¬ 
larly on the rubber plantations, w'hich 
Malays by inclination and habit are not 
willing to do. Neverthele.ss, as the author 
quite rightly points out, Malaysia's 
economic success has hidden from the 
government and from the rest of the 
world the seriousness of the grievances 
held by the racial minorities, and the 
growing apprehension felt by the Malays. 
Yet it would seem to any ob.server who 
was prepared to dig below the surface 
that the stability of the Alliance (govern¬ 
ment (made up of the United 
Malay National Organisation, the 
Malayan Chinese Association and the 
Malayan Indian Congress) had, by 1964, 
■after the second gehml elections, become 
•increasingly. uncertain. 

At the first election in 1959, the author 
claims that the newness and excitement 
of independence provided a unifying fac¬ 
tor from which the government was able 
to Lienefit. There is no doubt al^, this 
time, that the personal autfiotitv of 


Tunku Abdul Ralunan added much to 
the superficial unity of the country. In 
1964 the visible threat fmm Indonesia 
probably filled in the gap left by the 
decline in authority of the prime mini.ster 
and the growing resentment of Malays 
against Chinese and vice versa. 

The riots broke in May, 1969, with a 
degree of ferocity which astonished and 
unnerved the government. From all 
accounts the Malays were re.sponsible for 
hideous atmeities against the Chinese 
population in Kuala Lumpur. TTie gov¬ 
ernment was condemned for the slowness 
with which it restored law and order, 
the personal ineptitude of the government 
leaders, and the bias .shown by the police 
in savagely turning on Chinese found in 
the streets after curfew and their appar¬ 
ent inactivity when Malays were found 
in a similar situation. I'he after-effects 
of the rfots are stiM being felt. The general 
elections of 1969 were postponed in Sabah 
and Sarawak and liave still not been held. 
The National'Operations Council, set up 
as a kind of emergency cabinet, has done 
little to alleviate the growing frustration 
of the three principal races and their 
mutual distrust. 

All this-makes glcxuny reading. What 
makes it worse is the apparent satisfac¬ 
tion with which foreign journalists, after 
years of writing up Malaysia as one of 
the happiest of British colonial legacies, 
now turn on the Malaysian government 
with an unpleasant degree of vehemence. 
I'he concept of Malavsia was British. 


Britain was responsible for imp<»rting 
Indians and Chinese labour and for 
upsetting the leUurdty kind of life to which 
the Malays have aKyays been accustoiped, 
and which is ohe of their ntost endearing 
features. While the British may have been 
justified in claiming cmdit when things 
were going well, it is. hardly excusable 
to blame all the defaults of the coiiftiry pn 
the Malaysian government which was left 
behind. 

I'he author provides all the documen¬ 
tary evidence ft>r showing that the situa¬ 
tion was sadly mishandled. But while 
tile government can hr lilamed for not 
demonsitrating resolution in overcoming 
racial antagonism, damning it pci's'istently 
will not help to restore ils self-confidence. 

OTHER BOOKS 

CoMPANV Law. (nth edition.'i By R. E, CL 
Perrins and A. Jeffreys. HFl. (Publi^hcrO. 
474 pages. 40s. 

This is a textbook published by the company 
that runs rorrespondenre courses for aitount- 
ancy exams. It is as dull as a law book ran 
be. Written in depressing textbookese, no 
attempt is made to discuss the intere.sting and 
srmietimes dramatic issue-s uf conipanv law in 
a way that bring.s them to life. There are 
murh better books around on this subject for 
both the rrammer and the serious student. 

'rm: OhbiuiAi. (iriDF. to Hotkl.s and 
R rsTAi’Rs.vrs in (rm.AT Britain and Ireland. 
1970. Hnfch' and fieUaurants Associa¬ 

tion, 684 pages. Hs. fid. 

Guide To British Employers^ 1969. Corn- 
market Careers (Centre, 384 pages, 12s 6d. 
Anulo Ami.kiga.n Trvol DiKi.c'fuKY lyGp. 
American Chamber of Commertc. 483 pages. 
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W D Scott’s Australian Economic Advisory Service 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 
IN EUROPE 


The W D Scolt Australian Economic Advisory Service* is the 
only one now available in Europe lhal has been f:ompiled in 
Australia and written specially for senior management. It 
comprises an annual the Management Guide to the 
Economy • and a fortnightly bulletin that records the 
progress of the Australian economy. 

The W D Scott Organisation In London can now accept 
subscriptions (20 gns p.a.) for this service, essential to all 
who have to keep abreast of economic developments 
in Australia. 

W D Scott & Co Ltd., Management Consultants 
8 Hinde Street, London W1M 6HT 

Offices; London, The in,-Sydney, r,^oii>ourn('. . bris.i)Bniit, Porth, Auckland, 

VVaHin0ton, Chnstchurtn. I^ong Kpno. Mamin .ind Siogaimm 


WD SCOTT 
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Agfa-Gevaeit: mergor or 
partnership 7 



And this is how you sot up tho dicky bird 


Dun lop-Pirelli is not the first 
Kuropean cross-frontier merger (it 
is discussed on page 67). Shell 
and Unilever arc the classic 
examples But they were con- 
ceivrri not so much in Jiuropean 
terms but rather as mergers be¬ 
tween global companies whose 
•headquarters happened to be in 
Britain and the Netherlands. 
There are only two parallel pre¬ 
cedents for a cross^fronticr merger 
intended to create a Eiiropcan- 
scale oiganisation. One happened 
only last year. This was the 
deal between the Dutch aircraft 
company . Fokker, and the Ger¬ 
man Vereinigte Flugtcchnische 
Werke (VFW). The other is a 
more instructive case study : the 
1964 merger between Agfa and 
Gevaert. 

Nobody disputes the urgent 
need for European mergers across 
frontiers. 'I'he urgency is pro¬ 
vided by xhv threat of American 
business, or, more precisely, 
American bu.siness in Europe. 
American business is ahead on 
technology and management. And 
it is bigger. Therefore if Euro¬ 
pean industry is to hold its own in 
technologically advanced indus¬ 
tries its induiitrial units must be 
big too. Yet to have, say, one big 
German producer, one big 
J’r<*neh one and .so on in each 
industry would only mean muted 


competition within the EEC 
itself — because of non-tariff 
barriers within the area, like 
preferential buying by naitio- 
nal governments. Even then the 
units might not be big enough. 
Hence the inescapable need for 
mergers to take place across 
intenial European frontiers. 
Unfortunately a cross-frontier 
European merger entails a host 
of legal, fiscal and psychological 
complication.s. To circumvent 
the.se in the early day.s of the 
EEC the idea of the European 
company ” was mooted, a new 
sort of company incorporated 
under a special section of com¬ 
pany law applying equally in all 
common market conn tries. But 
notiiing lias been done to imple¬ 
ment the 1966 proposals of the 
group of legal expens headed by 
the Dutchman, Profc.ssor Pieter 
.Sanders. 

There are some weighty prob¬ 
lems to be solved first. Anv Euro¬ 
pean company statute would 
inevitably be cither more or less 
attractive than the law govern¬ 
ing companies in individual coun¬ 
tries. If it is more attractive, 
firms will Hock to become Euro¬ 
peanised," so the question will 
arise of who should be eligible 
for European company status. If 
it is worse, firms will not opt for 
it, so the whole object of the 


exercise will be lost. As long as 
tax systems are not harmonised, 
how .should supranatiqnal com¬ 
panies be taxed ? 

The rationale behind the Agfa- 
Gevaert deal was not pan- 
European ideology, but .straight 
economics. The German company 
Agfa, 90% owned by the vast 
chemicals group Bayer, is known 
mainly for its amateur photo¬ 
graphic products. Gevaert, the 
Belgian partner, specialises in 
technical photographic products 
for industrial and busincs.s use. 
Both were -operating in a world 
market dominated 55% to 60% 
by fhe American Kodak. Although 
both were number two in their 
respective fields, with very much 
higher market shares than their 
worldwide average in some Euro¬ 
pean countries, nedther of them 
could hope to compete with the 
vast sums Kodak could afford to 
spend on research and develop¬ 
ment—a prerequisite for survival 
in the fa«t-moving technology 
game. Both companies were 
already co-operating in the field 
of office copying where they had 
independently made similar dis¬ 
coveries in the early 1950s. T^e 
meiger would give them a joint 
world market share of 10% to 
12%, with a combined research 
budget which, after cutting out 
duplication, could put up a more 
useful showing against Kodak. 
And there would obviously be 
economics from the streamlining 
of overseas distribution. 

Once the basic decirion for a 
merger had been made, the organ* 
isational details had to be sorted 
out. For a mefger in the legal 


sense either one or other of 
the two companies would have 
had to transfer its registered 
offices to the other country. Under 
both west German and Belgian 
laws, this is only', possible by 
liquidating the company in the 
country of origin and reconstitu¬ 
ting it in the country of 
destination—a procedure both 
inconvenient and expensive in 
terms of legal fees, and tax bills 
upon liquidation and re-registra¬ 
tion. For Gevaent there was 
the added complication that 
under Belgian law a company can 
only move outside the country 
with the unanimous approval of 
all the shareholders. As the 
Gevaert holdings are split up 
among thousands of small share¬ 
holders, the prospects for getting 
consent for a move from every 
one of them were very dim. 

Psychological factors 

Legal and fiscal problems aside, 
a takeover by either company 
would have been psychologically 
unacceptable to the other side. 
Both finiis were household names 
in their respective countries; the 
disappearance of either through 
absorption by a finn of another 
nationality would have been 
bitterly resented. 

After close study of the Shell 
and Unilever precedents; the 
partners-to-be decided on a 
cross-'holding structure, with the 
two parents becoming holding 
companies with a 50% stake in 
each of the two newly set up 
operating companies, Agfa- 
Gevaert AG in Germany hnd 
Gevaert-Agfa NV in Belgium, 
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and an identical board of direc¬ 
tors made up of cQJja* numbers 
of each nationality. The new set¬ 
up did require a rough pre- 
merger parity of size between 
the two companies. Agfa, the 
smaller of the two, solved this 
problem by absorbing several 
smaller German photographic 
companies (Perutz, Mimosa and 
Leonar). 

Within the present European 
legal edmpany framework, this 
double holding company system 
is the nearest anyone can get to 
a transnational mefger. Even 
under this arrangement, Agfa- 
Gevaert was nominally laying 
itself open to a prosecution under 
article Q5 of the Treaty of Rome 
which dcais with cartel agree¬ 
ments between companie.s. But 
this was a calculated risk. In any 
ca.se in 1964, at the time of the 
merger, a European company 
statute looked much more immi¬ 
nent than it has turned out to 
be, and Agfa-Gevaert expected to 
be able to switch out of its dual 
set-up w>ilhin a very few years. 
For ingenious as the cross-over 
structure may be, it is also 
clumsy and must slow - up the 
process of decision-making. 

One very big point in favour of 
the merger was the degree to 
which products of the two com¬ 
panies were complementary. Agfa 
had been specialising in the ama¬ 
teur photographic field, Gev- 
aert in the technical and industrial 
.sector. Each of them had 70% 
or 80% of its turnover from its 
rf.spcctive speciality. The post- 
merger policy adopted was to 
push this product specialisation as 
far as it would go. As a result 
of the main reorganisation— 
which wa.s kept deliberately brief, 
to a maximum of two years— 
the percentage of speciality pro¬ 
duction for both companies went 
up to 95%, after a lairly ruthless 
pruning of the product ranges. 
This compartmentalisation has 
made it oonible to run each 


company very much as an inde¬ 
pendent unit, with a minimum of 
contact and personnel intcgfaiion 
between the two. 

Cutting out duplication has saved 
money. But it has also lost sales 
where customers refused to switch 
to the alternative offered after 
their usual product h«id been dis¬ 
continued. The new policy was 
to retain the Agfa name for all 
amateur products in order to 
capitalise on the goodwill built up 
and the past expenditure on con¬ 
sumer advertising; and tc? keep 
the Gevaert label for X-ray 
films, ojffice copying equipment, 
microfilm and other technical and 
industrial products. Even so, inte¬ 
gration meant a welter of small 
problems, such as redesigning 
packages, where Agfa's orange 
colour was gradually changed to 
Gevaert’s red over a period of 
two years so no one would notice 
the difference. And there were 
the larger problems of dovetailing 
overseas operations; together, the 
two compames had been operat¬ 
ing in 144 countries, with a fair 
amount of duplication. This is 
one area where the meiger has 
produced some striking savings. 
The companies' combined cost 
of operations outside Benelux and 
Germany (principally selling 
and distribution costs) is now 
some 10% lower than at the time 
of the merger, at the price of 
some 400 redundancies. 

But at home, just how well has 
the merger worked ? Has it pro¬ 
duced enough of the economies 
and benefits to justify the disrup¬ 
tion it caused ? The consolidated 
balance sheet of the two com¬ 
panies .shows no ,staggering 
increases in turnover, even after 
an initial adjustment period of 
two or three years. Sales in the 
last few years have risen by 
around 5% a year, while profits 
have been drooping, both because 
of a reduction in gross.profit and 
a hefty rise in depreciation. 

But the menier can hardlv be 


blamed for this. The group 
exports about two-thirds of its 
production outside Germany and 
the Benelux countries. So it is 
highly sen.si( 1 vT to changes in 
exchange rates^ Last year's Ger¬ 
man revaluation is reckoned to 
cost about mn in a full year, 
or virtually as much as last year's 
profit. And th? recent silver crisis 
added an extra £3 mn or so to 
costs in 1967-68. The results for 
the current year, expected this 
month, should be brighter than for 
the last few years, p^tly because 
the silv^ situation has calmed 
down and partly because most 
customer countries have lately en¬ 
joyed economic boom conditions 
which have helped sales. Agfa- 
Gevaert’s market sh^rc vis-A-vis 
Kodak has failed to expand. But 
then it could be argued that the 
merger was a defensive move 
without which Agfa-Gevaert’s 
share would have contracted. 

Problems ahead ? 

At the moment both the Belgian 
and the Gennan halves of the 
group seem enthusiasric about the 
success of the conil>ination. But 
there could be problems ahead. 
Under the 50-50 .set-up profits 
are pooled and then divided 
equally between the two halves. 
I'his is fine as long as the two 
halves contribute a roughly equal 
amount, but it could become a 
source of friction once they don’t. 
Already the burden of corporate 
taxation weighs a lot more heavily 
on the German than on the 
Belgian partner, at about 65% 
of gross profits as ppposed to about 
40%. And neat though the divi¬ 
sion of the two halves by product 
groups may look at the moment, 
this too could become a future 
source of trouble. For while the 
amateuf photographic market is 
now saturated and will con¬ 
tinue to grow only slowly, 
technical and industrial products 
will exoand in leans ancl bounds 


over the next few years. If the 
strict division is to be maintained, 
thi.s could in the long run lead 
to imbalances between the two 
operating companies. And it has 
not been poMibk lo integrate the 
still largely distinot management 
struciures of the two Operating 
companies, except in the finely 
balanced boardroom, and over¬ 
seas. In some ways Agfa- 
Gevaerr still re.sembles a co¬ 
operation deal between two inde¬ 
pendent tinns, for product .spe¬ 
cialisation and merging^overseas 
operations. Agfa-Gevaert execu¬ 
tives exprc.ss surprise that other 
companies have not follow ed iheir 
transnational example. Bui obser¬ 
vers—the common market com¬ 
mission for one, which has a inoic 
than academic interest in the 
matter—can think of a number of 
reasons. Given the present legal 
framework, this sort of merger 
needs a fairly special set of cir¬ 
cumstances, and not many com¬ 
panies fit the bill, textbook 
fashion, as Agfa and Gevaert did. 
Once Agfa had absorbed the 
SiOaller German photographic 
intcre.sts, both companies were 
foughly equal in size; they were 
already working together; their 
products complemented each 
other to an unusual degree; and 
they were geographically close 
enough to make frequent consul¬ 
tation in person possible. 
Dunlop-Pirelli does not fit the 
bill pearly so neatly. For this 
reason the progress of its merger 
will be a more instructive pointer 
to the scope for cross-irentier 
mergers within Europe. If full 
integration proves ditficuli it will 
confirm the current view, that, by 
and large, until a suitable legal 
and organisational framework for 
international mergers has been 
developed and tax harmonisation 
has gone a great deal further, the 
few compames with a genuinely 
muHi-national base will remain 
much-quoted examples—but spe¬ 
cial cases. _ 


MAIN PRODUCTS 



BENELUX 6 GERMANY 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


PRODUCT BREAKDOWN BY TURNOVER NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


AMATEUR 

OTHERS 


3F EMPLOYEES j|-260amplovees 
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Agfa-Otviart AO, 
Lavaricuaan 

films, studio films, colour 
and black-and-wh'rte 
papers, chemioats, 
amateur phorfiographic, 
cine, and laboratory 
equipment 

Gevaert-Agfa N.V., 
Mortaal/AiRwarp 

medical and Indiistrial 
x-ray films, matariala for 
the graphic industry, 
office copying# etectric 
photography^ dne and 
TV films, two-b^th 
prodiicts, mferomm, 
microbhn equipment 

Camara-Wisilc, Munich 
equipment for the whole 
group, from cameras to 
x-ray deviloping 
machines 
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waytcTreach Mtenje 





but our staffs right there... 

Mlanje is an important centre of the tea industry in Eastern Malawi. To keep pace with local 
business needs, our staff make the trip out from Blantyre four times a week to service our 
office there. And, since the going is long, hot and thirsty, they occasionally stop for a 
refreshing cuppa among the tea fields on the way. Talk about coals to Newcastle ... If you 
are interested in trade with Malawi in particular—or with Africa, the Caribbean qr the 
Mediterranean in general—please write to or telephone Kenneth TattersaU, Business 
Development and Intematioaal Division, 54 Lombard Street, London EC3, telephone 
01^26 5656. 


Britain’s Largtsit Ov€ir»tM Bctnk 


4^ Barclays Bank D.C0 l 
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Careful, Roy, Don't Do Anything Rash 

The half-point cut in Bank rate seems to have been, squeezed almost reluctantly from 
the Government. It scarcely raises hopes of a reflationary Budget from Mr Jenkins 


It was like hearing the first cuckoo in spring. By nudging 
Bank rate down from 8 per cent to 7^ per cent, the Govern¬ 
ment has conceded that a bit of inflation won’t come amiss» 
although this is not how it explains the move. It is, after 
all, the least concession it could make ; the gilt-edged market 
had long since discounted a half-point cut and was looking, 
very reasonably, for a full one. It reacted lukewarmly, while 
equities drifted down (page 74). Nor will this move give 
a much-needed direct boost to investment, although its 
psychological effect could be greater. It does, however, pro¬ 
vide a little relief to local authorities and the housing market, 
and so must be counted politically popular. 

Why this week rather than last or next ? Did Herr Willy 
Brandt’s personal appeal to Mr Wilson do the trick ? (The 
Germans wanted Britain’s Bank rate to go down in order to 
try to avoid raising theirs.) The authorities would be indignant 
at this suggestion ; they say the cut is a natural consequence 
of the high standing of sterling and the recent big inflow 
of funds into London. And that is fair enough. Sterling 
has certainly been doing well: the spot rate, the day before the 
Bank rate change, was $2.4080, a two-year high. At the 
same time the authorities have continued this week to buy 
dollars on a sizeable scale, on top of last month’s big inflow 
into the reserves, announced on Tuesday. More significantly, 
the margin in London’s favour on uncovered swaps of very 
short-term international money, seven days or less, widened 
considerably this week, while that in New York’s favour^ on 
covered swaps of three months* Eurodollar deposits against 
British local authority loans narrowed from 19/32 per cent 
to a mere 3/32 per cent. Britain has been enjoying almost 
an embarrassment of riches: some of the money is the sort 
Mr Jenkins does not really want, since it could ^1 too easily 
flow out again. 

It would be foolish, therefore, to see any pointer to the 
Budget in the Bank rate cut. Indeed Mr Jenkins may actually 
be hoping that the next set of overseas trade figures, due 
in ten days’ time, will not be all that wonderful. This is 
because the pressures for a give-away Budget arc growing 
all the time. In addition to the confirmation this week that 
Britain’s debts are falling fast, the independently-run National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research has said that 
taxes should be reduced by as much as £650 million— 
although only gradually. 

The question is how necessary, or sensible, it is to hold 
back economic giiowth in Britain in order to pile up sub¬ 
stantial external surpluses to repay debts. Apparently the 
authorities managed to repay something like $600 
million last month, and in addition .still allowed the official 
reserves to show a small rise. This sstill leaves $57^ million of 
known debts to be repaid this year, while the total overhang 
is of the depressing order of $10 billion. But the crucial 
point is that Britain is now paying back faster than it is 


morally or legally bound to do. Previous losses of confidence 
in sterling meant a huge withdrawal of short-term funds 
from London, so that the total official debt became far 
greater than the sum of the deficits on current- and long¬ 
term capital account : in short, private debts were trans¬ 
formed into public debts. Now the new-won confidence in 
sterling is pulling back that outflow, so that indebtedness 
is being reduced at a much faster rate than the record^ 
balance of payments surpluses would suggest, satisfactorily 
large though these have become. 

The institute takes this into account but still maintains that 
Britain should try to build up a cushion of safety against the 
day of entry into the common maritet by running a “ sub¬ 
stantial surplus ” for a considerable time. But this should not 
be as great as the surplus of £825 million on current account 
which it foresees for 1970 if present policies arc maintained, 
although it has upped its forecast of growth in the gross 
domestic product over the course of 1970 from the 1.4 per 
cent it saw three months ago to 2.1 per cent now. This is 
still lower than the 2^ per cent The Economist v/as guessing 
at the turn of the year, which we have since jacked up to, 
maybe, 2^ per cent. The institute is a g(K)d deal more bearish 
about private consumption than wc—or for that matter the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development- 
are. It maintains that over this year consumer spending, in 
real terms, will rise by just under i ^ per cent, becau^ prices 
will mop up most of the pay rises. But as these pay rises con¬ 
tinue to multiply—the teachers* settlement this week was the 
latest example—we would put the likely rise between 2 and 
2^ per cent. So we think Mr Jenkins needs to restimulatc by 
less than the institute wants, although we are stiU afraid that 
Mr Jenkins may be being advised to go too cautiously. The 
tentative half-point cut in Bank rate confirms this. 

Mr Jenkins has, of course, every reason to feel he is walk¬ 
ing on shifting sands as he comes up to his second anniversary 
in real charge. He was much criticised for allowing the British 
people to go on the shopping spree of their lives in the first 
months after the devaluation of sterling, so it is kinder to 
judge his term of office from , March 23, 1968, when he 
imposed tax increases of £923 million for a full fiscal year and 
promised taxpayers two years of hard slog. A year ago things 
looked glum: Britain’s ordinary trade accounts were still run¬ 
ning at a deficit of £400 million, annual rate, and The 
Economist was on the side of the pessimists. Today those 
accounts have swung into surplus to the tune of nearly £300 
million a year. But Mr Jenkins knows that he cannot count 
on a repeat of the 1969 world trade bonanza, and this week’s 
news from America emphasises the recession there. He also 
knows that the coming months will see renewed debate about 
intemational monetary reform, which will include schemes for 
funding the sterling balances. Only if sterling is strong is there 
a hope in hell for any of these schemes. 
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The Cost of 

Remaining 

Israel 


To go on maintaining Israel's 
economy on a war footing 
year after year looks, sooner or 
later, like forcing a substantial 
devaluation 



While President Nixon was soothing President Pompidou’s 
ruffled feelings at the Waldorf-Astoria^ New York, on 
Monday, a Jewish fund-raising dinner was taking place next 
door Mayor Lindsay had already ostentatiously excused 
himself from greeting M. Pompidou: he had a prior engage¬ 
ment at an even bigger Jewish bond-selling junket at Miami 
Beach. The heat is really being turned on the Jews in the 
diaspora. This year the taig^et is to raise $250 million for 
Israel by the sale of bonds, mainly to Jews in the United 
States. The campaign, thanks in no small part to M. 
Pompidou, has b^n well. The $76 million raised so far 
is the best start in the past 20 years. 

Without these contributions, the Israel economy would 
collapse. Even with them it is badly listing. Now that 
reparations for victims of the Nazis arc largely paid off, 
gifts of money, mostly from the United States, have become 
increasingly important to cope with Israel’s growing balance 
of payment deficit. The six-day war was a substantial 
catalyM. Transfers, of which gifts arc a laige part, jumped 
from $292 million in 1966 to $521 million in 1967. They 
fell off during the past two years, but this year there is 
expected to be a dramatic increase again to a record 
$650 million. But generosity is no longer enough. 

Israel’s economic troubles stem from its political and 
military ones. It has to devote too much of its economy, and 
too much of its foreign exchange to defence. And the cost 
of defence is growing rapidly each. year. Israel spent 
$140 million on arms in 1966. Its shopping list for hardware 
^one is expected to reach $650 million this year and 
$750 million in 1971. But, of course, defence pending as 
a whole is very much greater than this. To prevent it from 
swallowing the whole of the economy, and to build up an 
export sector, the government has to push for fast growth. 
But this in its turn encourages inflation and sucks in imports, 
so aggravating the balance of payments problem still further. 
The deficit on current account more than doubled between 
1966 and 1969. 

The latest major piece of economic management, the 
1970 budget published in mid-February, tells a good deal 
atout Israel’s problems and the constraints impeding their 
solution. Of a total revenue of $2,829 million, 38 per cent is 
allocated to defence. But Israel has two, if not three, distinct 
budgets: the government’s finances are divided into an 
ordinary and a development budget (which amounts to 
^0 millioh and contains the year’s spending on long-term 
developmehtf projects) and the budget of the long-standing 
Jewish Ageil(^, which is not publ^ed but is thought to 


amount to $150 million-$2oo million. Taking the ordinary 
budget alone, in order to get a figure comparable with that of 
other western countries, shows defence accounting for more 
than half total government spending. There is then something 
like another $90 million that should properly be called defence 
spending but which is hidden in other budget items. These in¬ 
clude maintaining border units, building air raid shelters, and 
providing civilians with gas masks. Further, the government 
has special permission to draw, if need be, another $143 mil¬ 
lion on the 1971-72 budget. All in all this makes a total of 
$1,308 million, or 60 per cent of the ordinary budget. And 
present projects do not suggest that this figure will come 
down. The 50 Mirage fighters which Israel may or may 
not eventually get from France have already been paid 
for. But every extra American Phantom costs $2^ million 
apiece with spares, even if payment is extended over years. 

The budget proper is designed to get reasonably fast 
growth for the economy as a whole: 9 per cent, compared 
with 12 per cent in 1969 and 13.2 per cent in 1968. But 
what worries Israelis is that it promises little for the balance 
of payments. The overall deficit should in fact be cut by 
more than half. But this will be done entirely by more money 
flowing in from abroad. Highci immigration, an increase 
in Gexman restitutions and a rise in donations and the sale 
of bonds abroad will all help in the short term, although they 
bring their own problems: a large slice of the development 
budget is now devoted to repaying bonds raised in the past. 
On top of this it is also hoped that direct investment in 
Israel will increase. For instance, 63 investment projects 
put in hand in 1969 were the result of work by the American 
committee set up after last year’s economic conference in 
Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile the trade gap grows and grows. The immediate 
strategy of the government is to combine reasonable growtli 
with as much wage and price stability as it can buy from 
the unions. Essenti^ly the budget amounts to a package deal, 
whereby wage increases this year will be kept to 8 per cent, 
in return for a promise by the government not to increase 
taxes and by employers not to put up prices. The net effect 
is that workers will receive littfe extra take-home pay. Half 
their wage increases will be in the form of long-term bonds. 
Insurance contributions have already gone up and contribu¬ 
tions to the “free” defence loan (now compulsory) have 
been raised from 10 to 15 per cent of earnings. But if the 
economy does expand at the hoped-for rate, few people 
expect that the fine on wages will be held. Demand for 
manpower, particularly skilled workers, will continue to drive 
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Up eaming;s. Of course Israel will continue to dmw ofii Arab 
manpower from the occupied territories. The number,lalready 
employed is about 30,000 and can easily be incrc^aiecl to 
5d,obo. And immigration diould bring in anothef 50 jOQO- 
60,000 workeia. 3 ut neither of these bonuses will overti6me the 
serious shortage of skilled labour. Moreover, Isrfd can^ 
affonl the re^y drastic kind of squeeze that would keep 
tnids in^ check, either socially or in teims of keeping the 
balance between defence and the rest of dtc ^economy. 

The only way out, sind ode which has alrbidy been 
suggested by academic economists, is devaluation. Th^ has 
even been some cautionary stockpiling of imports: the import 
of unpoliriled diamonds rose \>Y*a, third last year and that 
of investment goods by even more. A rapid dev^uation 
would not only reduce the pressure on imports, it would 
also encourage the flow of foreign capital (there Wai a 
noticeable drop in the last half of 1969). Finally, of course, 
it would speed up the shift of resources into import-sub¬ 
stitution and export industries that Israel so badly wants. 
So far Israel has been most successful on the import side, 
particularly on arms, where self-sufficiency counts for more 
than price. It produces virtually all its own ammunition and 
light arms ; its great success has been the Uzi submachine 
gun, of which export sales are now well into six figures. It 
also makes its own spare parts for tanks and aircraft. 

But for straight commercial products the problem is more 
difficult. Israel’s main successes so far have been chemicals, 
exports of which have nearly trebled in the past five years, 
and, to a lesser extent, textiles. But with a home market of 
only 2J million it has all the classic pro-blems of competing 



on world markets. That is why closer commercial links with 
the European Economic Community are so essential a part 
of Israel’s policy. Agreement in principle has been reached 
for a partial preferential system whereby the EEC will lop 
45 per cent off its industrial and agricultural tariffs over a 
five-year period in return for cuts of 10 to 25 per cent in 
Israel’s own high tariffs. Israel hopes that eventually it will 
achieve a free trade system. This is fine in principle. But once 
again, given the state of Israel’s infant industries, it would 
make a lot more sense after a substantial devaluation. The 
obvious difficulty is Israel’s growing foreign debt, which 
may reach $2,300 million by the end of the year. But the 
real problem Ls not going to get any easier. 


SET and the Shop Assistant 

Retail productivity has risen, and margins have tended to be squeezed while the 
selective employment tax has been on. So what 7 


Four years after its introduction the selective employment 
tax still attracts odium out of all proportion to its diffused 
economic impact. By promising to abolish it after the election 
—sometime—the Tories arc setting a stiff problem for them¬ 
selves, as they are now beginning to realise. SET is expected 
to yield a net £600 million in 1969-70, or 4^ per cent of total 
tax revenue ; that is just over half the revenue from tobacco 
or purchase tax. It is a proven money raiser. As recent 
experience has shown, it is also an easy way of raising more 
revenue—^jusit because its incidence is relatively obscure. By 
the same token, it is the most difficult tax to reduce or 
abolish. The Tories could be unable to fulfil their promise 
for quite a long time. On the assumption, therefore, that 
SET is here to stay for another few years at least, it becomes 
all the more important to find something out alx)ut its 
economic impact. In 1968 Mr Roy Jenldns, having just 
taken over as Chancellor from SET’s initiator, Mr James 
Callaghan, asked Professor Brian Reddaway to do just this, 
and the first Reddaway report*, on the distributive trades, was 
published on Wednesday. 

Professor Rrddaway’s starting point was 1965-66. He then 
projected forward an expected series of figures for 
retailers’ and wholesalers’ gross and net margins, producti\aty 
and 30 on. This expected series took account of underlying 
trends since 1957. This then represented the best TOSsibie guoH 
at what would have happened by now had SET not. been 
invented. It was compared with what has actually happened 
in retailing since 1965-66. There can be no nlfetaking the 
pattern. Qrbss mai'gins in retailing have cx>ntinued to clittib 
—a natural feature for a country at Britain’s present stage 


of economic development—but the climb was less than 
expected. Net margins (i.e., after all expenses except rent, 
interest and tax) fell, instead of the small rise that would 
have been expected. Most important of all, productivity 
(labour costs as a percentage of turnover) rose appreciably 
more than expected. Productivity could have been expected 
to rise by 5.6 per cent ; it rose by i i.i per cent. For whole¬ 
salers, the projected rise was 4.2 per cent ; and the actual 
one 10.2 per cent. 

The report runs to 316 pages* It contains 120 tables, 
seven graphs, and nine appendices. Nobody can doubt the 
quantity of work that has gone into its preparation, nor the 
care and the sophistication of the techniques employed. But 
was it time and money well spent ? The cxcrcwc is about to 
be repeated for the construction and other SET-paying 
industries, one by one, category by category, to be followed, 
in the fullness of time, by a final report consolidating all the 
other findings. Do the results justify going to this trouble ? 

What Professor Reddaway has established could reasonably 
have been predicted in advance, and confintied by simple 
inquiry and observation. True, it could not have been 
quantified so neatly. Even so, the faults arc inconclusive, and 
could hardly be otherwise. Nobody can pretend that SET was 
the only agent of change operating on British retailing 
between 1965 and 1969. This also happened tu be the period 
in which resale price maintenance ^ vanished, with conse¬ 
quences that arc themselves impossible to pin down. All tha.t 
can be said (and the report duly says it) is that groM jrctail 
t^o^aigins have been squeezed by the ending of rpm, whUe SET 
would have encouraged retailers to widen them. In the event 
the rise has been less than expected. Ignoring all other uncx- 


*^ects of the Selective Employment Tax, First Report. HMSO. 30s. 
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pected factors, therefore, it seems that the rpm squeezing 
effect has been stronger than"^thc SET widening effect. But 
nobbdy can say how big each was, or assess the other 
unexpected factors at work. Similarly with net margins. Here 
both the end of rpm and the introduction of SET have tended 
to squeeze net maipns. And maiigins were duly squeezed. But 
iiolx)dy can tell how much was caused by which. Even the 
productivity element is not clear. Here, too, both factors 
have been tending to improve labour productivity, and their 
e ffects are hard to disentangle. 

The fact is that in the 1960s the retail scene in Britain 
changed in a big way. It became, to use the vague phrase, 
rather more competitive. The ending of rpm (which was 
helped on its way by the emergence of trading stamps) is 
merely a symptom of this process. Within this period, 
retailers have concentrated into bigger groups, have made 
more use of self-service or self-selection, even in outlets like 
department stores that have traditionally emphasised service. 
They have extended own brands into new fields and made 
more use of them. Where manufacture branding has remained 
strong, manufacturers have taken more of a hand to ensure 
that their goods were effectively merchandised in the shops. 
Service in all forms is cut back. As Professor Reddaway 
warns, there is no way of allowing for ’ this. If it were 
allowed for, the productivity of the shop assistant might not 
have increased after all. Productivity has risen based on value 
of sales. Based on value of sales plus the service that once 
went with it, there might be another story. 

All these changes have tended to produce lower retail 
prices. Without SET some or all the benefit would have been 
passed on to the consumer. Compared with expectations 
based on past trends, like those Professor Reddaway has 
used, margins would have narrowed and productivity risen, 
just as has actually happened. True, SET may have speeded 
up the process. But nobody can tell by how much, if at all. 
In other words we are still completely in the dark about 
how much of SET has been borne by the consumer (as higher 
prices), by the shop assistant (as lower wages), and by the 
shopkeeper (as lower profits). 

The report disciiswses the objections that have been raised 
to SET (principally, that it gives rise to anomalies) and the 
argument that it has failed because it has not produced a 
shift of labour out of the service sector. Yet anomalies arc 
inherent in the very nature of a selective tax, which implies 
the drawing of arbitrary divisions- -though here there is a 
case for eliminating one of them, the exemption of the self- 
employed, for administrative reasons. And, says Professor 
Reddaway, employment has not increased as much as 
expected, in fact by 100,000 fewer employed in retailing 
and 30,000 fewer in wholesaling. 

This last point looks weak. Even before SET, retailers 
were being forced to economise on labour partly because 
of the competitive pressures and partly because of the sheer 
difficulty of finding suitable staff. The question now is 
whether the selective element in SET ought to be retained 
at all. Professor Reddaway reminds everybody that the 
principal (and declared) original purpose of SET was to 
raise revenue, which it has done at relatively low cost. What 
were called services were .selected because they were 
relatively lightly taxed compared with goods and, allegedly, 
because they are not exported while goods are. And if these 
servijpes arc to be taxed there are three choices: to base 
the^ l(ax on employment (as was done), to base it on the value 
of ^selected consumer services on an ad hoc b^is (which 
would|make the anomalies in SET and purchase tax now 
look JwttI), to tax all services on the basis of value 

fremMHr'tax on services incorporated into exports). 

The p^t is that services, as Professor Reddaway makes 



lt*s hard to baNava. but British shops ara patting more alUciant 


clear, can mean two different things. It can mean consumer 
services: that large element of spending (other than food) 
which largely escaped indirect taxation up to 1966. Or it 
can mean anything which is not manufacturing, extraction, 
or agriculture. The second was, broadly speaking, the 
definition adopted in 1966. Yet the target Mr Callaghan 
should have been aiming at was the first one. By hitting 
services, as he defined them, he has taxed the retailing 
of food (which is not necessarily a bad thing although it would 
be heresy for any Labour Chancellor to say so). He has 
taxed the retailing of other goods that already bear indirect 
taxes, like purchase taxes or the drink and tobacco duties. 
Above all, he has taxed numerous services consumed partly 
or wholly by businessess, and then, to some degree, 
incorporated in exports—insurance, for example. Tricky 
though a value added tax would be, it has a logic that SET 
will never have. Its impact would be even, over all forms 
of manufactured goods and services and all stages of pro¬ 
duction and distribution ; and it could be remitted on exports. 

Thus SET reformers have two options open. To bring 
in a value added tax in place of SET (on services) and 
purchase tax (on goods). This is the logical, European solu¬ 
tion. Alternatively SET cOuld be converted into a simple, 
unselectivc employment tax, levied at, say, 15s a head for men 
(and special rates for women and children) compared with 
the present 48s, now applying to services only. As now, 
premiums could still be paid in development areas; the tax's 
geographical selectivity might even be increased. 

There is a good case for a Labour government scrapping 
the selectivity between service industries and so-called 
manufacturers. The objection is that this would throw an 
extra £400 million on to manufacturers so that British exports 
would be priced out of Ruritania. But this impact could 
be largely offset by a cut in company tax (e.g., by scrapping 
the dividend tax, and raising company tax rates a bit), flanked 
by modest increases in purchase tax and (painful though 
the Tories would find it) income tax. Having got the S out 
of SET, stage two of the reform might then be to change 
it from a flat 15s a week into a wage-related payroll tax and 
merge it with contributions to the Crossman pension scheme 
which is to be on the same percentage of payroll basis. 
All this payroll tax could then, in effect, be given to Mr 
Crossman and traded for the contribution to the national 
insurance scheme now paid by the Exchequer (of some 18 
per cent of its outgo). This is one possible way off the SET 
hook, VAT, of course, is the other. 

Correction : The True Grit Accountant. The last sentence of this 
article (February 28th, page 67) should have read. Auditors should 
be free to express their independent view without appearing to damn 
the company in the eyes of iit.s shareholders, the Stock Exchange and 
the newspapers. 
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STAVELEY INDUSTRIES LTD 


Mr. Michael Spieler's Statement 


In hi 9 Statement to ehareholdere circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 30th September 1969, the Chair¬ 
man. Mr. Michael Spieler, said:— 

The Year’e Results 

The financ’al year to 30th September 1969 ended 
with a trading profit of £1,338,000 which, after 
allowing for interest charges, was reduced to a 
consolidated profit of £85,000, subject to tax. This 
is a most unsatisfactory result and there is little 
comfort to be gained by recalling that in the half 
year to 31st March 1969, the Company had 
actually suffered a loss before tax of £181,000. 
Although the Chemical and Electrical Grouj>s 
experienced difficulties, the effects were confined 
to a modest reduction in their combined profit, 
which was more than offset by an increase of 
nearly £100,000 in the trading profit of the 
Foundries & Abrasives Group. The major dam¬ 
age to the financial results was caused by heavy 
losses in three divisions in the Machine Tool 
Group. Shareholders are entitled to know what 
went wrong and what your Board has done, and is 
doing, to correct the position. 

The Machine Tool Group failed to meet profit 
expectations in two major respects. Firstly, the 
three major acquisitions now represented by the 
Asquith, Craven-Swift and Kearns-Richards 
Divisions continued to make serious losses. This 
resulted from their having undertaken substantial 
orders with little or no profit margins, from delays 
in some orders (which necessitated taking on sub¬ 
stitute work), from having to use up large stocks 
and unfinished work transferred from other 
factories under the reorganisation plans, and from 
rectification problems arising on contracts com¬ 
pleted in earlier years. The second major cause of 
the poor machine tool results was the cut-backs 
and deferments in the aircraft industries in the 
USA and UK which affected the profit of the 
Lapointe company USA and of its British counter¬ 
part. These units both made reasonable profits in 
the circumstances, but they were substantially 
below budget. 

Maoblnt Tool Policy 

I realise it is easy to be wise with hindsight but it 
would be “ducking the issue" if 1 did not tell 
shareholders that I believe the policy of rapid 
acquisition of machine tool companies has proved, 
with some important exceptions, to have been 
over-ambitious. Although the credit squeeze in 
the UK and the so-called “machine tool cycle" 
have contributed to our difficulties, we must now 
recognise squarely that Staveley Industries did not 
have sufficient management and manpower re¬ 
sources to ensure the smooth and efficient integra¬ 
tion of the newly acquired companies and their 
products, and to extract the elusive gains of 
“rationalisation". The result has been that several 
million pounds were invested in the purchase of 
machine tool companies and in their subsequent 
financing, and we have little or no return from the 
investment. 

It is not constructive to dwell on the past, other 
than as a means of clarifying future policy. As 
regards the past, we recognise that a part of our 
investment in machine tool acquisitions has been 
lost. We have therefore written down in the Com¬ 
pany's accounts the value of shares of machine tool 
subsidiary companies by £3,865,000. A conse¬ 
quence 01 this is that the value of goodwill in the 
consolidated accounts is reduced to nil. 

As to the present and the future, we have em¬ 
barked on a detailed review of our machine tool 
interests to determine the profit outlook for each 
unit and its immediate and potential return on 
capital employed. In this review we are lookmg at 
the machine tool markets of the world and our 


competitive position vis-d~vis foreign machine 
tool manufacturers. We believe that the UK 
machine tool industry should treat export 
markets as being of equal importance to the home 
market. 

We arc determined to secure a proper return on 
the capital employed in our Machine Tool Group 
and we shall take all the steps open to us to achieve 
that end as soon as possible. Apart from the 
application of the appropriate management 
disciplines to all the m^or activities influencing 
profits, wc shall also not hesitate to dispose of, or 
even to wind up, such activities which cannot hold 
out sufficient hopes of a reasonable return in the 
required time. We shall also examine the feasibility 
of linking suitable activities with other machine 
tool organisations where it can be shown that 
there would be strong prospects of higher profit¬ 
ability. In this context, we have in mind the rele¬ 
vant comments of the chief executive of the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, Mr 
Charles Villiers, to the effect that the United 
Kingdom machine tool industry does not need 
to go for “blunt instrument mergers" but would 
do well to seek opportunities of increasing 
specialisation and product rationalisation. Steps 
in that direction have already been taken inside 
the Staveley Machine Tool Group, but we arc 
prepared to consider arrangements involving 
other companies, if this holds out the prospect of 
benefit ing t he Company. 

It is an uncomfortable but inescapable fact that 
remedial measures to eradicate losses in complex 
heavy engineering businesses take time to work. 
In the sophisticated heavy machine tools which 
constitute the bulk of our business, the time-cycle 
between the original quotation and the comple¬ 
tion of the contract is sometimes several years. 
Because of such long-term commitments it follows 
that, in the situation we face, no “neat surgery" or 
simple, quick-acting measures will effectively safe¬ 
guard the Company's best interests. While the 
process of settling profitably the long-term future 
of our machine tool interests is continuir^, we arc 
of course acting vigorously to improve efficiencies 
and to tighten production and financial control 
from the factory floor upwards. It has been 
necessary to make extensive changes in the factory 
managements. The process of strengthening 
management has still further to go. 

Machine Tool Group Outlook In 1969/1970 

We entered the current year with an order book 
which was rather unbalanced and the profit 
margins on which were too low for comfort. Wc 
have no alternative now but to work off these 
orders. Our profit will depend on getting the 
budgeted output at budgeted costs from factories 
into which new management disciplines have 
recently been introduced. With four months of 
the current year already gone, our estimate of the 
results and the extent of turn-round in the 
Machine Tool Group this year is that it will make 
a profit, compared with the loss of £450,(X)Q last 
year. This profit will be a modest one and it will 
represent a most unsatisfactory return on the 
capital employed. 

It would be wrong, however, to overdo the 
gloom. Considerable development resources have 
been devoted to new range$ of advanced rtumeric- 
ally controlled machine tools, for which sub¬ 
stantial initial orders have been received. These 
machines are amongst the most advanced 
numerically controlled machining centres in the 
world and should find wide acceptance in export 
markets in addition to home requirements. 

Othur PruRt iuurott 

In reviewing the results for 1968/691 have so far 
concentrated attention on the Machine Tool 


Group since this was the source of oue mtyor 
difficulty. Fortunately, Staveley Industries has 
three other active and expanding groups from 
which it derives important profits. Indeed, had 
we not had these other profit sources, we might not 
have had the strength to nurse the Machine Toot 
Group through its problems and to be able to deal 
with those problems systematically and in a way 
which will extract the best return for shareholders. 

OkamloRl Rtorr 

Sait The reduction in profits was principally due 
to production difficulties at two old salt plants 
which have now been replaced by the new works 
of British Salt. Costing £4.5m and with a capacity 
of 600,(XX) tons per annum, this factory was com¬ 
pleted on schedule and formally opened by HRH 
Prince Philip on 25th June 1969. Following the 
usual quota of teething troubles, we are pleased 
with its efficiency and expect to build up produc¬ 
tion and profit substantially this year. 

Lime Our limestone quarrying and burning 
activities had a satisfactory year, Two important 
a^regate contracts were negotiated and these 
will contribute to an improvement in profit. We 
are planning an expansion of our lime burning 
capacity in order to serve the expanding needs of 
the British steel industry. 

Lubricants Demand for lubricants was brisk dur¬ 
ing the year and good progress has been made in 
developing new special purpose metalworking 
lubricants 

Eleotiioal firoup 

Profits of the Electrical Group were a little lower 
than those of the previous year due to losses on 
certain contracts. National coverage of electrical 
contracting was extended during the year by the 
acquisition of A. Anderson & Son (Electrical 
Engineers) Ltd of Middlesbrough. The order book 
for the current year is good and we expect an 
increased profit. 

Foundries A Abraslsot Group 

Profits in the year increased and would have been 
even higher but for severe weather and a shortage 
of scrap. The long awaited increase in the selling 
price of pig iron did not in fact cover increased 
costs but increases which came into operation in 
November 1969 and February 1970 will improve 
profits in the current year. We are expanding 
production facilities for steel abrasives and alloy 
castings. 

Protpoots for Stavuloy Induotriuo 

In looking forward to the possible results for 
Staveley Industries in the year ending 30th 
September 19701 can do no better than give share¬ 
holders the picture as shown by our internal fore¬ 
casts, coupled with the warning that we still have 
more than six months of the financial year to 
traverse. In the Chemical, Electrical and Found¬ 
ries and Abrasives Groups, we expect a significant 
increase in the trading profits this year. As 
mentioned before, in the Machine Tool Group (in 
which we traditionally include the results of 
Tilghman Wheelabrator) we expect to move into 
a modest profit. After charging interest, the 
C'ompany as a whole should make a profit before 
tax of over £lm. This would compare with the 
equivalent figure of £85,000 last year. I must draw 
attention, however, to the fact that taxation and 
minority interests will absorb the major part of 
this profit. To reach the point where profits will 
represent a reasonable return on the capital 
employed in the Company will take time. Because 
we are confident that we will make progress along 
this road we recommend repeating the 1%, 
dividend this year, although it will have to be paid 
from reserves. ,, 
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Showdown, shutdown or 
something at Heathrow 



Off again, on again: then the snow strikes, too 

The first requirement of a fire service is 
that it shall be staffed by men who are 
not only brave in the face of danger, but 
responsible, quick-witted and able to use 
their initiative when things do not go 
according to the book. And capable of 
inspiring confidence. The 90 firemen at 
Heathrow airport whose strike had dege¬ 
nerated by mid-week into the worst kind 
of farce may be second to none when it 
corres to courage, but they have given 
scant evidence of possessing the other 
e.Hscntlial qualities. A sense of responsi- 
liility seems to be confined to their 20 
officers who have manned their machines 
for 12 hours at a stretch thus keeping the 
airport open—^when it was not snow¬ 
bound—during the day. On the heels of 
a corro^vcly crifical report on the perfor¬ 
mance of the fire service during Heath¬ 
row’s only real emergency last year—when 
the Australia-lDound jet, Whisky Echo, 
landed there in flames—this sShould make 
the Heathrow authorities think about the 
way tbeir firemen are recruited, and most 
of all, how they are trained. 

There are some signs that the firemen’s 
strike has also made Mr Jack Jones, head 
of the Trj^insppcjt Jind General Workers 
yjtiion, thiii^ji{p||we is going to do about 
young &usins (son of Frank, 

ex-head or the T®WU) and the role he 
has played ^ in not succeeding in getting 


the 90 men back to work. Heathrow is 
young Mr Cousins’s bailiwick. By Wednes¬ 
day Mr Jones, showing every sign of 
exasperation with Mr Cousins’s perfor¬ 
mance, intervened and with a few well- 
chosen words got the firemen back to work 
—for just over an hour, as it turned out, 
l3efore they came out again. “ The strike, " 
said Mr Cousins, “ was never really off.” 
On Thursday he was trying to have it 
declared official. Mr Jones will have to 
take the lad aside for a man-to-man talk. 
For however much Mr Coustins delights in 
saying that he is merely imitatmg the 
teadhers—to whom the Government caved 
in on Tuesday—he is actively engaged in 
trying to discredit what remains of Mr 
Jones’s union’s reputation for common 
sense. 

Would Heathrow have a better fire 
service if its men saw more real fires ? 
In .«;hort, if they did a regular tour of duty 
with their local fire brigade which is in any 
case the second line of defence at Heatfi- 
row and should have closer liaison with the 
men at Heathrow than in fact it does ? 
Heathrow firemen are paid more, for far 
less work, than the noniial fire brigades. 
They have had three wage increases in the 
last year, collect an average of £38 10s a 
week and are now asking for what nomi¬ 
nally looks like an extra las a week, which 
in practice would work out at nearer £2 


16s 4d for a good many of the men. The 
workload for which they think they are 
entitled to receive well over £41 a week 
is not over-onerous. 

The number of genuine aircraft fires 
the service is ever likely to deal with is 
small: k averages well under one a month. 
Perhaps twice a week the men might be 
called out for a possible full emergency. 
The rest of their work consists of dealing 
with domestic fires in the airport buildings 
—'two or three a week is a generous esti¬ 
mate—^and bringing out their equipment 
to .stand by any mildly hazardous opera¬ 
tion at the airport when the regulatiions 
require it. They are sent regularly to the 
Board of Trade’s special training courses 
at Stansted, but the occasions on which a 
man is ever likely to see flames in anger, 
or to be asked to rescue people in real 
danger of their live.s, are mercifully few. 

The result is that when there was 
a major Heathrow fire, when that blazing 
Boeing of BOAG’s landed last April, 
not only was equipment found to be 
defective, but communications were 
had, tenders wrongly placed, equipment 
took too long to get where it ought to be, 
and did not deliver as much foam as it 
should. A lot of new buying, overhauling 
and installing of telephones has gone on 
since the accident inspector brought all 
this out into the open, but the basic defect 
remains that the Heathrow firemen do 
not see enough fires. I’he same 
number of London firemen would expect 
to be called out on 1,500 fires a year, 
half of them really .serious ones. 

Light aircraft 

Unsalvageable 


The aircraft indu.stry has not seen 
redundancies on the present scale sii^e 
the TSR 2 bomber and two other aircraft 
were cancelled in 1965. The 2,600 men 
who were given notice by Handley Page 
at the beginning of the week compare 
to the 2,000 that the Bristol Siddeley 
engine company shed when TSR 2 
engine work stopped ; rather more than 
500 men have also left the two Beagle 
factories in the past few weeks. *Both 
companies are now in the receiver’s 
hands, Handley Page for the second time 
in a year. The chances of the dismissed 
men finding work in the airciaft industry 
are slim. Their skills (have been replaced 
in the bigger factories by radically new 
production techniques that neitfibr 
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Handley Page nor Beagle could afford. 

There is no particular mystery about 
what went wrong. Both companies were 
undercapitalised in an industry where 
several years elapse between the signing of 
an order and the delivery of finished air¬ 
craft. Even when luigh tooling costs can be 
sidestepped, as they can be with the 
relatively simple aircraft both were mak¬ 
ing, financing work in progress becames a 
burden that grows with success. 

HaiKlley Page twice found investors 
who were ready to lend capital on the 
strength (^f the company’s order book. 
Camniell Laird last summer advanced 
.£ii million towards the £8^ million 
needed to get the 18-seat Jetstream air¬ 
liner into production. Two months later, 
however, Handley Page went into 
receivership, from which it was later 
rescued by the Jetstream’s American 
distributor, the K. R. Craven Corporation, 
with the promise of a further £2 million 
of working capital. That was in August. 
Five senior executives resigned during the 
follow'ing montlis and, late last week, 
Craven's bankers in Missouri had had 
enoug'h. The first moves were made to 
call in the receiver again. Dismissal 
notices went out to all the staff this week, 
with the exception of a few essential main¬ 
tenance men. Debts are believed to be 
running at £13 million, of which £6 mil¬ 
lion is owed to Barclays Bank alone. 

In Beagle’s case, the Government had 
sunk £6 million into the company and 
was being asked by the management for 
a further £6 million. So it, too, railed in 
the receiver. The only difference between 
the two companies is that Beagle’s 
creditors will now get paid in full. They 
are owed £1.2 million ; they had 
continued to supply Beagle well beyond 
the point when they would have ceased 
to supply a privately owned company in 
the l)elief that jrfince Beagle was (iovern- 
ment-owned it was, by implication. 
Government-guaranteed. As a limited 
lial)ility company, it was not, and for a 
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while the Ministry of Technolo^ stuck at 
this. It has since relented and will meet all 
Beagle's liabilities, so the whole Beagle 
venture, which was to have put Britain in 
the light aircraft market, will hai/e cost 
the taxpayer more than £7 million. A 
possible American boyer ? After 
Handley Page's misfortunes it would be 
a mistake to be too sanguine. 


Workers* control 


Dockland test bed 

A move to give workers a bigger say in 
British manageinent is on foot. The 
initiative ha.s come from Mr Jack Jones, 
general secretaiy of the million strong 
'I'ransport and General Workers Union, 
who wan'ts to use the docks as a testing 
ground. He wants all decisions on new 
investment to be a]>proved by produt tivity 
committees on which unions and manage¬ 
ment would be equally represented, and 
with individual areas, such as Tilbury 
d(K'ks, directly controlled by the com¬ 
mittees. 'The Minister of I'ransport, Mr 
Fred Mulley, is showing some interest in 
the idea and a clause is being inserted 
in the ports nationalisation bill which 
would make it possible for such com¬ 
mittees to be set up. But no one Is coni- 
iiiifted to anything yet. 

The area boards of the National Docks 
Labour Board already have 50-50 repre¬ 
sentation between men and management. 
And Mr Jones, himself a former Liverpool 
docker, has served as deputy chairman 
of the National Ports Council and there 
have been several union men on area 
port boards, including one working docker 
on the Forth ports’ board. It is hoped 
that this pattern will continue when the 
National Ports Authority takes over from 
the National Ports Council. 

Mr Jones would like to initiate produc¬ 
tivity committees in other industries too 
(his union covers the motor industry 
besides most of the low-earning occupa¬ 
tions in the country). Besides demanding 
more |>articipation in management’s 
decision-making, the union also wants 
closer co-operation with the Cvovernment, 
as it feels the Government has l>ent over 
backwards to consult buftinessmen, at the 
expense of consultations with its own men. 

In effect, some trade unionists argue, 
workers already control industry’s invest¬ 
ment decisions, because they have the 
right to strike. And this is certainly what 
the dockers did over the new container 
berths at Tilbury, costing the new service 
to Australia £100,000 a round trip. This 
week the shipping lines in the United 
Kingdom to Australia conference 
announced that they were maintaining 
their 10 per cent surcharge on freight 
rates until June 30th, despite the fact 
that there is now B good chance of an 
early setdement to the Tilbury container 
row. The dockers seem readier to accept 
a “final revised” offer from the employers. 



jBck JonBs : doth cop in tho boardroom ? 


giving them £34 a week for quay work 
and £37 for ship work for a 3iJ^-hour 
week. Negotiations have dragged on for 
twt) years. The shipping lines’ customers 
liave become increasingly frustrated 
by the surcharge, particularly tlie motor 
industry. Rootes has talked of suspending 
plans to containeri.se cx)mmercia] vehicles. 

Mr Jones needs to raise the I'llbury 
container ban Ijefore he presses 
Ills suit for a seat on the board. And 
the Government should ask him to do 
so before they saddle yet another nation¬ 
alised industry with a statutory trade 
union representative. 

Cars 

Bootes's pruning 
back 

Badge engineering is the motor industry’s 
technique of producing a range of differ¬ 
ently labelled cars which are identical in 
all essentials other than their names. By 
at^andonfing its five Singer cars Rootes 
has cut its total range of models, now 
concentrated on Hillmans and Sunbeams, 
from 23 to 19. The decision is an exten¬ 
sion of the logic that recently made British 
Lcyland pull the plug on the old Riley 
cars—a marque which ocoj^ies a much 
more important place in motoring history 
than the Singer name ever did'--ibiut there 
i.s more to Rootes’s move, thim a name, 
For by rutting its total ot models, whale 
maintaining overall production, Rootes 
has gained an oppoirtuhlty to rationalise 
Fts national retail netwpri^. 

Made the hc^efut by the inftjal 
success of the' neW Avenger medium 
saloon, Rootes wimts to expand the num¬ 
ber of mam dealers capat^e of givii^ full 
after-sales ba^tig to its products^^'while 
chokiiig off the majortty of the retail 
agents, idme of whom irtay sell only three 
or four cars a year. While the 
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company k .bein^; understandably coy 
aibout |us( how it is to 'go about chop- 
for 1970, ^ii seems likely that the 
nuijority of the 1,400 garages now listed 
as Rentes retail agents Will be off the list 
after the review is over. 

Rootes is looking for a 3 per cent 
increase in its share of the British car 
market this year (it was running at 8.4 
per cent in January), and 'is plading 
all its hopes on the Avenger. Thanks in 
part to the hig:hest basic pay rates in 
the British car industry, the Avenger is 
reaching its production figure of 2,500 a 
week, while its release for export will 
coincide with the Geneva Motor Show 
next week; So far Rootes is doing 
unexpectedly well on initial home orders, 
with even its competitors, some of whom 
have their own new models now moving 
down the planning pipeline, accepting 
Rootes's claim that, in terms of firm 
orders placed, the Avenger is the best 
car the company has yet produced. How¬ 
ever, with home market car sales still 
depressed, and wildcat strikes still as bad 
as ever, much more Chan a pruning of car 
badges and car dealers will be needed if 
Che industry's perennial pessimism is not, 
for once, to be fully justified this year. 


M>rth Sea gas 

Treasury mite 


With the nationalised gas industry about 
to increase the rate of consumption of 
North Sea gas by at least 10 per cent, by 
planning a 22-year instead of a 25-year 
period of extraction for present finds, a 
little windfall has come the Treasury’s 
way. A total of £1,324,741 has been paid 
into the ConsoHdated Fund by the Mini¬ 
stry (►f power as the profit for 1968-69 for 
administering the Petroleimi (Production) 



Act of 1934, and its natural gas successor, 
the Continental Shelf Act of 1964. The 
direct financial l)enefit to the taxpayer of 
the natural gas now flowing into the gas 
grid, sometimes with more explosive con¬ 
sequences than the home consumer would 
like, comes from the 12J per cent royalty 
which the Government draws from the 
private enterprise exploration and extrac¬ 
tion a)mpanies. In 1967-68 royalties 
amounted to only £300,000 but rose to 
£1,261,605 in 1968-9. Some £2.5 million 
is likely to come from rt>yalties in the 
latest financial year ending this month. 

A total of 56 production wells and 139 
other wells have been drilled in the North 
Sea from the time the search began in 
December, 1964, to March, 1969. The 
West Sole and Leman Bank gasfields 
alone produced 2,544 million cubic feet 
of natural gas and 11,490 metric tons of 
oil condensate during 1968-69. But this 
production is now confidently expected 
to have been more than doubled during 
the current financial year. With the dis- 
Cf)very of oil although not yet in commer¬ 
cial quantities, off the north east coast of 
Scotland, North Sea ga.s would still seem 
to have a few tricks up its sleeve. 


Pensions 


Tax rationalisation 


As expected, the Inland Revenue has 
now issued draft new proposals to govern 
tax relief for pension .schemes. This is a 
long overdue move to rationalise the 
present jumble of pension .scheme tax 
legi.slation, deriving from different finance 
acts passed at different times, with 
different, and sometimes contradictory, 
aims. The broad aim is simple. Occupa¬ 
tional schemes need to be encouraged. 
They are a buoyant source of savings, 
and it is equitable to give some measure 
of tax relief on contributions, and to the 
pension funds themselves, because the 
eventual pensions are taxed as income ; 
because pensions are increasingly coming 
to be seen as deferred remuneration it 
is logical to allow an employee, for tax 
purposes, in effect to spread his income 
over his entire life, rather than just the 
working years. However, suitably devised, 
a small pension scheme can be a cosy 
device for highly paid people to avoid 
income tax, surtax, capital gains tax and 
death duties. That is why restrictions are 
needed. 

The Chancellors new proposals make 
little overall difference. On balance the 
restrictions have been liberalised (as well 
as tidied up) in two ways. The first con* 
cems lump sums on retirement. Some 
types of scheme may allow the employee 
to take a quarter of his pension rights 
in the form of a tax-free lump of cash 
when he retires. Others may not. In 
future this right will be available in all 
types of scheme (that is, of course, if the 
employer wants to give it). And the limit 


will be changed to (usually) 1^ years 
salaiy. The size of the lump will no longer 
he tied to the size of the overall pension 
rights. An employer will even be able 
to run a scheme giving retirement lump 
.sums but no pensions. This may not just 
be a theoretical possibility. Many schemes 
for lower paid employees may now be 
put out of business by the new state 
scheme, scheduled to start in 1972 or 
(as now Ux>ks more likely) in 1973. But 
the employers might now find it worth 
giving retirement lump sum benefits 
instead. 

The second liberalisation applies to 
those changing jobs within sight of retire¬ 
ment. For any^dy joining a firm with 
fewer than 20 working years to go the 
maximum pension that firm can give him 
is scaled down below the nonnal maxi¬ 
mum (of broadly, two thirds of final 
salary), to a lower figure, depending on 
how-rnany years he spends with thi.s final 
employer. This limit, which obstructs 
executive mobility, is to he cut to ten 
years. There remains a strong case for 
.scrapping it altogether. 

Two features of the new rules will he 
unpopular. The first applies to employees 
not partially contracted out of the Cros.s- 
man state scheme. Because they will get 
full (unabated) Crossrnan pensions, the top 
Inland Revenue ceiling on their occupa¬ 
tional pensions will come down to one 
half of final salary, for the slice of earn¬ 
ings covered by the Grossman plan. For 
j>artially contracted out employees the 
limit will stay at two thirds. One can see 
the logic of this change. Whether it is 
worth all the administrative fussing it will 
cause is another matter. Probably not. 

The second problem concerns the 
changeov^er. Nothing will be done to dis¬ 
turb l)enefits already earned. A man who 
retires in 1983, ten years after the new 
rules take effect, will find the old limits 
apply to part of his pension and the new 
ones to the rest. But a few schemes now 
allow much larger retirement lump sums 
than present rules provide ; these are the 
schemes that were running before the lump 
sum restrictions were imposed after the 
war. The university .staff.s’ scheme is the 
most notable one ; it allows 100 per cent 
of the pension to be taken as tax free 
ca.sh. These privileges will now be grad¬ 
ually tapered away over the coining 25 
years, no doubt to the irritation of 
university lecturers and others affected. 

Because the Chancellor’s proposals 
imply a net liberalisation of the pension 
tax rules, one result will be to widen 
still further the gap between Inland 
Revenue restrictions on group pension 
schemes, and personal pensions, by which 
an individual can provide for his own 
retirement through special insurance 
policies. The rules for the self-employed 
are now urgently in need of liberalisation. 
The limits need to be relaxed (partly to 
take account of inflation since they were 
fixed in 1956). And there needs to be 
provision for transferability of rights 
between personal pension schemes and 
group ones. 
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Fleet Street _ 

Counting the new 
pennies 


The Government has no intention of 
intervening again in the takeover of the 
International Publishing Corporation by 
the Reed Paper Group, despite the tardy 
activities of an anonymous group of em¬ 
ployees who last weekend launched a 
resisftance campaign against the swallow¬ 
ing up of the Daily Mirror, Sunday 
Mirror, and the People by Mr Don 
Ryder’s papermaking empire. Mrs Bar¬ 
bara Castle, herself a onetime working 
journalist, has decided to keep well out of 
Fleett Street’s latest skirrriish. And Mr 
Aubrey Jones, who was due next month 
to give up the chairmanship of the 
National Board for Prices and Incomes 
to take the deputy chairmanship of IPC, 
has found there is now no job there for 
him. Mr Jones’s particular expertise 
might actually have been more than use¬ 
ful. For a study in depth of the group’s 
finances is promised by Mr Ryder imme¬ 
diately after the £225 miHion merger 
takes place on March 23rd. 

Some targets for Mr Ryder, such as the 
colour magazine given away once a week 
in the Daily Mirror, may seem obvious 
to other Fleet Street boardrooms. The 
magazine started promisingly enough 
editorially, but it has begun to look 
impoverished as its size has dwindled with 
the fall in advertising. So far the people 
who are laughing in the big national 
dailies are those who have not plunged 
into this kind of expense, although the 
Telegraph's colour magazine still looks 
well and reads better than the Sunday 
supplements. The Mail has done particu¬ 
larly successfully with its Money Mail 
and Femail extras'on good did newsprint 
—'but with that extra ingredient of some¬ 
thing worth saying. The trouble with the 
Mirror just now is that it does not seem 
to be saying much anywhere. Still, the 
flow of advertisements now coming in 
•to the colour magazine is said to be 
showing a more optimistic picture. Even 
so, having fought off a takeover of his 



Murdoch and Rydar: old problems 


own Reed Group by those Who planned 
to buy I PC and then use its shareholding 
in Reed as a liase for swallowing up the 
'larger drganisation, Mr Ryder has still 
clearly got his hand.s full. And some 
drastic changes in his top management 
team are expected after the merger: 

Mr Rupert Murdoch is still pouring 
more money into buying advertising time 
on television to plug his papers than any 
of liis press-television rivals can expect 
to earn out of the media (as well 
as changing his News of the World editor, 
at the cost of a reputed £100,000 golden 
handshake). A price increase for his Sun 
is expected later this month. If Mr Mur¬ 
doch’s resources are greater than the 
older newspaper owners estimate then he 
can perhaps continue nibbling away at 
the Daily Mirror's natural market at the 
same selling price. But his peers now say 
that there are inexorable financial pres¬ 
sures which must push the Sun above the 
fivepenny horizon now hdld by the 
other popular papers, once known as “ the 
penny press.” If so, then Reed-IPC will 
liave gained a respite by default. 

As things are, k seems that the advent 
of decimalisation in less than a year’s 
time may break a new price barrier for 
the national newspapers. It was Mr M. J. 
Hussey, managing director of Harms- 
worth Publications {Daily Mail, Daily 
Sketch) who warned this week of the 
likelihood of a post-decimalisation selling 
price of 3 new pence (7id) for popular 
papers and 3 new pence (lod) for the 
qualities. 


Computers _ 

Buy British, sell 
American 


When Government departments buy com¬ 
puters they have frequently been known 
to the favour International Computers 
Limited. How often tliey do so is azx>ther 
question and the current revelations be¬ 
fore the Select Committee on Science and 
Technology, are of interest for that 
reason. But the inquiry appears to be 
starting the wrong kind of discussion. The 
'issue should not be whether the Govern- 
niem should favour ICL. It should be 
when and how. 

The American computer companies, 
especially IBM, the goliath of the indus¬ 
try, gain immeasurably from the contracts 
they win under the American military 
and space programmes. Hardware and 
software developntents funded by the 
American government find their way into 
commercial products at little or no expense 
to the computer manufacturers. The 
products are then sold round the 
world and it is unreasonable to expect 
non-American computer companies to 
match them without help from some¬ 
where. To that extent British manufac¬ 
turers’ complaints have been fully justified. 

So in favouring ICL the British Gov¬ 
ernment has little to be ashamed of. But 
ha.s the Government clear objectives in 
mind ? Are the objectives the rigfit ones ? 
It is to be hoped that there is more in 
mind than balance of payments savings. 
The aim should be to develop computers 
that can successfully coiiifiete against the 
Americans on the world mamt. And 
the world includes the United States, the 
largest computer market of all. The 
British public has, because of the Govern¬ 
ment’s 10 per cent holding in ICL, the 
right to know if ICL is ever going to 
come up with a computer good enough to 
.sell in the United States. If not, the Gov¬ 
ernment should re-examine its policies. 
Perhaps Mintech should be doing more 
than it does now. Perhaps less. Or perhaps 
just .something different. 
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Germany relies on higher 
interest rates ? 

Hamburg 


The Crernian .government’s deoLsion not 
to take any further fiscal measures to 
dampen the econoin'ic bootn is a painful 
defeat for Herr Schiller, the economics 
minister. It may also })e a slap in the eye 
for those who want to see international 
interest rates going down. The meeting 
of the Bundesbank open market com¬ 
mittee was postponed to Friday this week 
so that Herr Schiller could attend. 
Last rime he persuaded them to keep 
bank rate where it was. This time he will 
argue that they should put it up, as the 
only gesture that will salvage his stabilisa¬ 
tion policy, despite this week’s cut in the 
Bri’rish rate. 

The situation looks nastily like 1965, 
when the Bundesbank last stepped in to 
control a btx)ni the government would dc) 
nothing about. The result was the reces- 
slion of 1966 and 1967 (from which Herr 
Sdhiller 'is widely credited for rescuing the 
economy). Well aware of the precedent, 
he planned to ease off the boom by 
fiscai means and then reverse the process 
quickly once the indicators began to show 
signs of a slowdown. He argued that 
further monetary restrictions would be 
less certain, and slower, in their timing. 
The main problem is to know whether 
the economy has already peaked, with 
gnp still rising at an annual rate of 5 
per cent and prices by 3.5 per cent. 

Nevertheless the optiions were removed 
from him for political reasons. The 
government began its reign with die 
intention of lowering rather than raising 
taxes. With five lander elections coming 
up this year it cannot run the risk of a 
v^te face little more than a hundred 
days later. The result of Herr Schiller’s 
reazguard action is that the government 
has dithered without an effective econo¬ 
mic policy at aill. 

Apart from the banks nobody in 
Germany, or outside, is happy with the 
prospect of higher interest rates. Industry 
will .'have to fkce an increase in the cost 
of credit from 9,5 to 10.5 per cent on 
the average. The cost of housebuilding 
and rents will increase, which is hardly 
likelyjttupeal to the electorate. And the 
these cost and price 


increases will not be reversible if and when 
the next recession comes along. And if 
the higher cost of credit is the straw 
which breaks the investment camel’s 
l}ack, it could lead to just the kind of 
nasfty d<jwnward spiral that Herr Schiller 
wanted to avoid. 'Fhere is a further pjoint. 
The government is putting the onus very 
heavily on the Bundesbank. In these 
circumstances to what extent can it main¬ 
tain the impeccable independence that its 
constitution dictates ? 

There is one last chance that something 
may be done on the fiscal front. This is 
die suggesti'cm, aired in midweek by Herr 
Moeller, the finance mfinisiter, that some 
tax payments should be coillected montMy 
in.stead of quarterly and that the assess¬ 
ment should be made on this, rather than 
last year's earnings. But this last ditch 
effort k probably both too late, and too 
little, to alter the pressure on interest 
rates. 

Britain and EEC 


Weekend skirmish 


Paris 

The talks between Mr Roy Jenkins and 
M. Ciiscard d’Rstaing are another piece 
of jockeying for position over British 
entry into the common market. What 
•the finance ministers mulled over in 
their remarkably private talks were 


undoubtedly the major monetary 
prdblerns that have to be resrtlved before 
British entry. On a few issues their 
thinking is parallel. Both want closer 
monetary co-operation inside the common 
market, but are equally cool towards the 
surrender of national sovereignty, a 
prerequ'isuite of the proposals from Brussels 
for a oominon currency. The French ailso 
have an interest now in gatting farm 
prices down. They can hardly relish the 
thought of higher food costs next year, 
when they liave to apply the common 
prices again. 

On other matters there is a wide gap. 
Mr Jenkins believes in more flexible 
exchange rate.s, anathema to the French 
who consider, wiith the Euzopean commis¬ 
sion, that rate rigidity is essential to 
preserve the common farm policy, even 
though it was riddled with special 
exceptions lasit year. They also disagree 
over management of the new reserve 
assets of the IMF. Britain, as well as 
Germany, is unsympathetic to M. Giscard 
d’Estaing’s ideas of a common SDR 
poili'cy within the community. 

Over the question of British member¬ 
ship itself the problems are well known. 
Mr Jenkins wants quick access to EEC 
indusftrial markets and enough concesrions 
from the community to enable Britain 
to adjust very gradually to the high-cost 
agricultural policy. M. Giscard d’Estaing 
and the Brussels oommiisslion, which may 
be carrying out the negotiations on 
instructions from the member States, feel 
the tranrition period for both Should be 
brief. The British white paper on the 
cx>st of entry is considered by the French 
an excellent p*iece of special pleading on 
Britain’s part, implying there are limits 
to what it can pay, in the hope of 
wangling a cut-rate entrance fee, or 
providing a graceful way of bowing out, 
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Alcana earnings 

up 24 per cent 


Expansion on wide front in 1%P 


SALIENT FEATURES 

Year ending 31 December 

1969 

1968 

Sales of aluminium products 

1,363,400 tons 

1.219,800 tons 

Gross revenues 

$1,346 million 

$1,102 million 

Net income 

$88-9 million 

$71-6 million 

Profit per common share 

$2-62 

$2-14 

Dividends per common share 

U.S. $1-125 

US $1-025 

Additions to plant and investments 

$169 million 

$146 million 

As at 31 December 

Total assets 

$2,150 million 

$1,954 million 

Long-term debt 

$696 million 

$630 million 

Common shareholders’ equity 

$793 million 

$730 million 

Book value per common share 

$24-07 

$22-61 

Number of common shareholders 

72,381 

72,873 

Number of employees 

61,900 

60,600 


Extracts from the Annual Report for 1969. by Nathanael V Davis. President. Alcan Aluminium Limited. 
Montreal 

Suinmsry of achiovomonts ^ New smelters started up in Australia. 

India and Japan. Year-end smelter capacity 

• Earnings rose 24 per cent to a record ofoverseassubsidiaryandreiated companies 

$2-62 per common share. was raised to slightly over 1,000,000 tons. 

• Dividend rate increased in five of last six • Completion of financial arrangements for 

years and is now double the rate in 1963, £38-2m. of net outside borrowing for the 

with new higher quarterly rate ($0-30) in smelter and power station under construc- 
fourth quarter. tion in the U.K. 

• Conaolidated shipments of aluminium • Important new aluminium fabricating 

totalled 1,363.400 tons, soma 11-8 per cent facilities acquired in North America and 
more than in 1968. Europe, and other fabricating expansions 

• Canadian smeltars increased efficiency underway, 
and productivity, raising annual operating 
rate to 1,020,000tons. 


and productivity, raising annual operating • Major bauxite mining project started in 
rate to 1,020,000tons. Brazil. 

^jiu MOTE dl# f in CmmtHan doUnn §nd ait guanutma aea m abort tona of ZOOO pounda 

XV ALCAN ALUMINIUM LIMITED 

MONTREAL. CANADA 

Copios of tho fuU Roport and Accounts avattabh ^ortty from Aican Atummium (U.K ) Unviad. Alcan House. 30 Barketey Square. London. W1X 6DP 
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These Debentures have been sold outside the United States of America, This amouncement appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


Februaiy 27,1970 


$ 15 , 000,000 

Beatrice Foods Overseas Finance N.V. 

9% Guaranteed Debentures Due 1985 

Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal, Premium, 

If any, Interest and Sinking Fund by 

Beatrice Foods Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. N. M. Rothschild & Sons 

Incorporated 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Amhold and S. Bleichroeder Bache & Co. Baer Securities Corporation 

Inc. Incorporated 

Bank of London & South America Bank Mees & Hope N.V. Bankers Trust International 

Limited Limited 

Banque Generate du Luxembourg S.A. Banque de Tlndochine Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. 
Banque Lambert SX.S. Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neuflise, Schlumberger, Mallet 
Banque Rothschild Banque de Suez et de PUnion des Mines 

Banque de PUnion Europ6enne Industrielle et Financiere Banque de PUnion Parisienne—C.F.C.B. 
Baring Brothers & Co., H. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank 

Limited 

Burkhardt & Co. Cazenove & Co. Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse Commerzbank 


Andresens Bank A/S 
Baer Securities Corporation 


Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet 
Banque de Suez et de PUnion des Mines 
Banque de PUnion Parisienne—C.F.C.B. 
Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank 


Credit Commercial de France 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein 

Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 


Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


Credit Industrie! d’Alsace et de Lorraine 


Commerzbank 

AktlcngMcIlMhaft 

Credit Lyonnais 


Deutsche Bank 

Aktlcndmallachaft 


Deutsche Girosentrale 
^ •Deutsche KoininunaIbank> 
Eastman DQIon, Union Securities & Co. 


Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation DresdnerBank Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

AktlMidmelltchaft 

The First Boston Corporation Robert Fleming & Co. Glore Forgan Staats Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Limited lac o rpof ted 

Gunnar Bohn & Co. A/S Gutzwiller Bungener Securities Hambros Bank Limited Hill Samuel & Co. 

UmltW UmlMd 

Kitcat & Aitken Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn.Loeb&Co.Intematimial 

Umitod 

Lehman Brothers Libert Peterbroeck Manoiacturers Hanover Limited 

Merrill Lynch, Rerce, Fenner & Smith Model, Rdand& Co., Knc. Morgan ft Ge International S A. 


Skandinaviska Banken Smith, Barney ft Co. Sociltf Gfo&i 

lacorpdidted 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull ft Co. 

Swiss American Corporation C G. Trmkaus Union B 


Merrill Lynch, Rerce, Fenner ft Smith Model,RdandftCo.,lnc. Morgan ft Ge International S A 

Securltlce Underwriter Limited 

Morgan Grenfell ft Co. Nsw Court Securities Corporation SaL Oppenheim jr. ft Cie 

Umltwl 

Paribas Corporatimi Pierson, Heldring ft Pierson J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. 

Limited 

Barney ft Co. Socilt€Gfo6rde Soci6t£ Gdndrale de Banque S.A. 

Bcorpdreted 

Strauss, Tumbnll ft Co. Svendm Handelsbonken 

C G. Trmkaus Union Bank of Swhseriand (Underwriter!) Ltd. 


Vermeer ft Co. 


S. G. Warburg ft Co. 

Limited 


Westdetttsehe Landesbank 
Giroienttale 


White, WeU ft Co. 
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if ne^fi:ss»tyn '(he big questSon is 
whafl ^!cy the common ixiarhet will come 
up With atout the sterling baflances^ 
The Basle agreements expire next year, 
so some thinking will have to be done on 
this fahrly scxm. 

Dunlop-Pirelli 

Tin tacks on 
the road 

The propo^ linking of two of Europe^s 
major t|^ piTDducens, Dunlop in Britain 
an d FiralK in Italy, has excited muted 
admimtbD for its industrial logic (muted 
at least on the London stock exchange 
where Dunlop’s share price came back to 
33s 4^ after an inevitable initial scram¬ 
ble to ^Gs qd). Bu*t the wider political and 
economic problems which the effective 
creation of a new giant multinational con¬ 
cern will inevitably create have only so 
far been raised by the Italian unions. The 
reason is obvious. No one knows what to 
do about multinationals, supiposing any¬ 
thing should be done. And less and less 
they know what to do about potential 
monopdlies, now that it is so easy to talk 
of the world being one market. On the 
other hand it is easy for European com¬ 
panies to produce apparently sound 
commercial leasons why they should 
huddle together. There is virtually no 
major industry where the leadiing com¬ 
panies are not either in the process of 
joining forces with erstwhile competitors 
or at least have the lie of the land care¬ 
fully .spied out. And they usually have the 
support of their governments. The ogres 
of American and Japanese indusftry have 
become so large in the popular imagina¬ 
tion that almost any kind of monopoly 
situation in Europe (provided it is a 
European firm doing the monopolising) is 
seen as beneffoia'l. 

In tyres the ogres are the American 
companies Firestone and Goodyear. The 
joint turnover of Pirelli and Dunlop, 
when they have finished the complicate 
series of share swops between subsiidiaries 
that is necessary in the absence of a 00m- 
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mon company law, will be at least £940 
million, compared with Goodyear’s £1,340 
million and Firetftone’s £950 million. But 
thb is not a defensive merger. Tjie two 
companies have a major dice of the EEC 
tyre market, apart from thcSr portion in 
Italy and Britain. And in terns of tech- 
ndlogy both have the reputatbn of being 
more advanced, together with Europe’s 
current number one producer, Michelin, 
than their American counterparts. This is 
particularly imiportant in the development 
of the radial ply tyie, which has made a 
substantial inroad into the European 
market with its better and safer, if more 
expensfive, performance, but accounts for 
less than 2 per cent of American sales. 

The main reasons put forward for the 
merger, then, are the growing cost of 
keeping in front technically, and the 
ambitious expansion plans Which both 
companies have (Dunlop plans to spend 
£400 million over the next five years, a 
heavy borden when its profits after tax 
last year came to £11.3 million). The 
investment is needed mainly for the 
European market, the fastest growing in 
the world. But it is also important for 
both companies to maintain a world witle 
spread of factories. Although the i>rofit 
comes largely from the replaceinenit mar¬ 
ket, you cannot sell tyres to it unless you 
capture the original equipment orders. 
And this means having factories wherever 
cars are produced or assembled. Pirelli is 
strong in Latin America while Dunlop has 
a spread in Asia and the Common¬ 
wealth. Finally there is the prospect of 
making inroads with radial ply into the 
American market. In the past speed liirtits 
have curtailed the attracDion of better per¬ 
formance. But this may change with the 
greater emphasis being placed on safety. 

So far so good, althougli, apart from 
the research angle, these arguments 
suggest the need for more co-operation of 
the sort which takes place already, rather 
than a full merger. For the latter raises 
questions of monopoly in Europe itself. 
Monopoly policy in Europe is still in a 
pretty embryo state nationally, quite 
apart from internationally. Italy and 
France have little to speak of and 
Germany is still wondering whether to 
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adopt a system, complete with a monO' 
polie.< commission, similar to that of 
Britain. The European commission, al¬ 
though it has the right to stick its nose 
into cases such as these, has yet to come 
out with a clear view on monopoly, al¬ 
though in terms of industrial policy h 
has made no secret of its penchant for 
cross-frontier European mergers of the 
type of which the Dunlop and Pirelli 
proposal is by far the biggest example 
so far. The drfence against an accusation 
of monofMDly in this case is presumably 
that Michelin and Continental have over 
half of the markets of France and 
Germany respectively. Moreover under 
Article 86 of the Rome IVeaty (which 
gives the commission powers to look, 
but leaves it vague on how it should act) 
monopoly power per se is not bad, merely 
its abuse. Even so, where there are no 
tariffs, shares of national markets become 
less important than sliares of the whole, 
and in this sense the new combine can¬ 
not be ignored bv the commission. Nor 
can the commisston ignore the oompliciauted 
way in which the merger is being effected, 
which shows once again how badly re¬ 
form of European company law is needed. 

Finally there are the more political 
points made this week by the Italian 
unions, which are hoping to agitate 
against the meiger at the intemationail 
level. How can national governments 
really ensure that their economic and 
regional programmes are not undermine 
by the decisions of a multinational com¬ 
pany to shift its funds, and its factories 
from one country to another, particularly 
when at the EEC level very little progress 
in co-ordinating these sort of policies haa 
been made ? In this instance no doubt 
Dunlop will give assurances that it will 
lje*have as well as it has in the past. But 
the general problem is such that specific 
assurances are no longer thoug‘ht to be 
adequate. 

Holland 

in its neighbours' 
wake 

Rott^nfam 

One reason Holland so strongiy resisted 
the speculative move into guilders last 
autumn was that revaluation hardly 
looked the answer to its domestic 
economic problems. Top of the list was 
inflation and the cost-push of ambitious 
wage demands. Judging by the tone of 
the government’s central economic plan 
for 1970, released this week, things have 
changed for the better and the economy 
as a whole looks pretty healthy. Although 
government spending will be kept on a 
tight rein backed by a stringent monetary 
policy, the key indicators are expected 
to show considerable gains, with industrial 
production up by 5 per cent, private 
investment by 6 per cent, and consumer 
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spendinia: and exports . 5.5 per cent and 
fi per cent respectively. 

The government is optimistic about 
wage co.sts. It see.s this year’s ri.se as 8 per 
cent compared with last year’s loj per 
cent, while the growth in consumer prices 
should come down from 7 j)er cent to 
4 per cent. Overall the emphasis has 
shifted from cost to demand inflation. 
Real disposable income, last year virtually 
static, should ri.se by 3.2 per cent. But 
now that Germany, Italy and, to a 
limited extent France, are in full boom, 
Holland can, while importing .some 
inflation through it.s foreign trade (of 
which well, over 50 per cent i.s with the 
ERG) return to its almost traditional 
postwar .situation of floating along in the 
wake of other countries’ rising prices. 

But with production up 3 per cent, 
despite a 2 per -cent reduction in working 
hours, the limits of capacity are being 
reached. The labour market (fed by 
foreign workers l)ut with an increasing 
number of people commuting to Cremiany) 
will grow even more overstrained. 
Unemployment is expected to fall to an 
average of some 50,000, the lowest figure 
since the first half of the 19605. Never¬ 
theless for this year at any rate the 
balance of payments should hold up, with 
the current account exactly in balance. 

Japan 

The yen goes 
overseas 

Tokyo 

It was with remarkable haste that the 
Japanese authorities decided last week 
to lift the ban on portfolio investment 
overseas, something which the securitie.5 
firms had been pressing them about 
for a long time without any indication 
that success lay ahead. The new ruling 
offers plenty of scope. I'lie initial ceiling 
is $100 million, but when this is readied 
•h looks as though a fuither quota will 
be forthcoming. ITiis is not only the first - 
instalment In what is expected to be a 
steady programme of liberalisation. It is 
also part of a much wider attempt to hold 
down the embarrassing growth in Japan’s 
gdld and foreign currency reserves. 

The ground rules governing the flow 
of portfolio investment have yet to be 
announced, except that at this stage only 
investment trusts Will be allowed to take 
part. No wonder that brokers overseas 
have -been summoned back from their 
postings and are now lobt^ying the finance 
ministry. There arc two basic issues : how 
the $100 million should be divided, and 
where it should be invested. The first 
is really a question of whether any of the 
smaller investment trusts will be allowed 
a look in, or whether it will mostly go 
to the big four security houses— 
NcRimra, Yamaichi, Daiwa and Nikko. 

There is also the question of how the 
relative shares of the big four will be 


worked out. Nomura is pushing for a $35 
nviHion block—on the basis of the net 
asset value of its trusts—and the ptxwpcct 
i.s that it will get the bigge.st stake, even 
if less than it asked for. On the second 
issue the chances are that the United 
States will get most of the funds, despite 
the poor performance of Wall Street. All 
the big four are now members of the 
Bo.ston stock exchange. 

The sudden haste to push Japanese 
money into foreign shares, ironically 
timed when the Tokyo market is still 
looking among the world’s most interest¬ 
ing, i.s the result of a determined effort to 
keep the foreign exchange reserves from 
rising. At the end of February they s^ood 
at $3,630 million. Even the most cautiouvs 
offidal admits that a payments surplus 
of $1,000 million is on the cards for the 
next fiscal year, beginning in April. And 
economists in the research institutions arc 
predicting that by 1975 the reserves will 
have hit the $12,000 mill'ion mark. 

In their attempt to stave off an 
increasingly inevitable revaluation of the 
yen, the authorities have looked not only 
at portfolio investment but tourist 
spending, direct investment overseas, and 
aid to aeveloping countries. The number 
<>f tourists has risen five times in the last 
four years. By easing passport regulations 
and douliling the foreign travel allowance, 
to $1,000, the government is hoping to 
push them out faster still. For direct 
investment overseas, the ceiling for 
schemes which receive automatic 
approval, raised only last year to 
$200,000, will probably increased 
again. I'his type of investment has gone 
up from $77 million in 1965 to $205 
million last year. But the real problem 
at the iii<;ment is for firms to find yen 
finance, with the squeeze on bank cr^it 
now in its fifth month. 

Finally, Japan .is making promises not 
only about the size of its aid budget but 
also the terms on which it is given. In 
the past it ha.s fallen down badly on the 
softness and length of its loans. Total aid 
should rise from just under $1,050 million 
in 1968 to at least $1,400 million this year, 
and po.ssibly $1,500 miillion. But despite 
all these efforts, Imsinessmen are now 
talking discreetly about revaluation next 
year, or at any rate by end-1972. 

India 

Mrs Gandhi's 
balancing act 

NM Delhi 

The chief merit of the llndian budget 
presented by Mrs Gandhi last week is 
Its bi^io get the economy nuking again. 
A rise of 15 jper cent in bacBiig for the 
plan is prmeted, even after providing 
more for defence and other current needs. 
To biiilcf up additional resources Mrs 
Gahdte has stepped up taxes on inexH^ 
and wealth as well as domestic duties ibn 
luxury items—not only to ekm plaudits 
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from radicals but also to justify her 
proposals to touch the pocket of the 
common man. She has to strike a balance 
of this kind because it will be difficult 
otherwise to secure parliamentary 
approval for a budget presented by a 
minority government. 

By and large this balancing feat bas been 
well r^eived. State governments, whose 
goodwill Mrs Gandhi is anxiou.s to culti¬ 
vate, are plea.sed with the additional 
subsidies she has offered. Although 
businessmen are unhappy about the 
inroads the budget makes on their 
personal incomes—the marginal rate of 
income tax will now be 93.5 per cent on 
incomes over £11,000—they are greatly 
relieved that Mrs Gandhi has left the 
corporate sector alone. Political parties 
which are hostile to her are, of course, 
predictably critical, but they are at a loss 
to find an issue on which they can unite 
the entire opposition—the left as well as 
the right. Even after a major tax effort, 
Mrs Gandhi has had to leave a largish 
budget deficit uncovered. Coming on top 
of a 7 per cent rise in prices during the 
last 12 months this could be dangerous. 
But most observers agree that the 
economy should be able to absorb this 
increase in money supply, with a potential 
growth of 5 to 6 per cent in the national 
income lor next year. A great deal 
depends) however, on what the next 
monsoon is going to be like. After three 
yeai^ ojF reasonable crops, a bad year is 
statistically probable. 

'To ibe outside wo 4 d .die budgeft’s main 
interrat lies in its effort to hasten import 
substitution and raise exports. Import 
duty is being raised on machinery (offier 
than that needed for starting new 
projects or big expansion schemes). Butins 
on all teas a^ several categories of jute 
goods, India’s leading expoits, have‘Mn 
abolished. After some months of decline 
India’s exports are moving up agairu Tliis 
may ineaii that total earning dufu^ ^ 
fiscal year ending in March will, te; up 
over 1968*69 by 4:^ per dent. This jf a 
satisfactory increase in a year when 
supply constraints are be^nnit^ to 
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want to see some pretty well-tested watches look at 
n the left. The Omega gamester collection of 
e, ultra-reliable timepieces. They're the watches the 
i wear, and they've been through hell and high water 
credentials. 

it One has been places no other watch would dare 
Surface of the moon. That's the one with the 
the famous Omega Speedmaster: the only watch 
sd by NASA for all U. S. astronauts, 
iers have the same basic and unerring movement as 
ntng Speedmaster. And they're just as rugged. Each 
l^t of years of research, development and testing In 
ip^ial endurance trials. For instance, timing 12 
lies since 1932 has helped Omega build in features 
ary watch a sports champion. 

»i want a watch with a winning record, go talk to 
ieiiveller. He'll be happy to show you the best-proved 
le world - or outside it. 

Sftfeedmaster, first watch to be worn on the moon, 
ditronograph, it recordk time from one-fifth of a 
to. twelve hours. Standard issue for all American 

SfNfeedmaster Mark II, a refinement of the space 
oe^rth and sea-bound pursuits. Does everything 
r^e can do: just does it better if you dive,drive or 
^ely. 

I^i^tmaster, a watch for the men who pilot the big 
tf^ Sunday hedge-hoppers. It is the most useful 
Aich ever devised, with 7 hands and 5 dials, yet 

4yi^ 

Sipimaster 300, built to work well 650 feet under 
.l^bt as if your life depends on it. 
jlllimaster Chronostop. a wrist stop-watch with an 
i ^ bezel. Tachoproductometer scale, 

and available with special count-down, yachting 
scales. 

'Immaster Chronometer Calendar-Day. This is a 



a chronometer movement, certified "with 
especially good results". Made of 18<arat solid gold 
or stainless steel. 


O OMEGA 

TAe last ward In modem timekeeping 
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1b all 

mielMraiiellecI 
Economist readers 

Your favourite Airline 
may be B.E.A., Swissair, 

Luftbansa, or Air France. 

They all offer a superb way to fly. But next trip 
you might like a change. You wouldn’t contemplate 
anything that wasn’t as punctual, efficient and well run 
as your favourite, but when you find one that can match 
this - and still give you an experience that is different 
and memorable—isn’t it worth trying? 

P.I.A. the airline of Pakistan is ready to accept 
the challenge. Next time you fly, keep a look out for us. 

We are happy to be given the once-over by 
people who know air travel. 


LONDON ■ fRANKfURT • PARIS ■ GENEVA 
ROME • ISTMIBUL ■ MOSCOW • BSlhUI; 
TEHRAN < KUWAIT • BAGHDAD • CAIRO 
DOHA • OH^UiRAN • BAHRAIN • DAMASCUS 
DUBAI-JEDDAH-KARACHI-KABULUHORE 
RAWALPINDI -KNCYQ : PESHAWAR - DACCA 
KATHMANDU - CUITrAGONG • RANGOON 
BANGKOK - shanghai • MANILA • CANTON 

Thb Httls cbu 0 on mlabt bf Ibj^ut in ftminding you of 
thoplaom wofly to^^Mon youimiupngf Itforoilolwt 
wo promloo to mob VOM oofy*. VflV bappy^ 




A BrMah gM li 
airlifiD whan ana tm 
ona of our logulaia. 



wa8BwiHmiiimii/u.muMEs 








ml) IMPERIAL METAL INDUSTRIES 


Higher sales and profits 
- U.K. and overseas 

Mr. P. T. Menzies reports on record results 

Group sales were up approximetely 16% in value. Exports from the U.K. (up 20%) and sales of 
products manufactured overseas (up 33%) together amounted to £41.4m (22% of total sales). 

Group profits of £15.4m before tax (including profits on metal stocks of £2.4m compared with 
£0.9m in 1968) were up 26 per cent. Excluding metal profits. Group profits were up 15 per cent. 

Inersassd profits were echieved by almost all sectors of the business, and the results reflect the 
benefits of rapid expansion and major reorganisation in recent years. 

Ovsrssas companiss had a particularly successful year with a substantial increase in profits. 

Capital axpanditura during 1969 was £5.7m and is expected to be about £8m in 1970 to meet 
our continuing programme of expansion. 

Prospscta for trading conditions in 1970 appear to be favourable and should enable us to use to 
good effect the increased production capacity we are installing. 


Summary of 1969 Group results 

1969 

1968 


£'000 

£'000 

Sales to externel customers. 

187,897 

162,270 

Group profit before taxation. 

16,430 

12,249 

Group profit after taxation applicable to IMI. 

. 7,661 

6,616 

Dividends (gross). 

. 4,069 

3,292 

Retained In the business. 

. 3,602 

3,324 

Total funds invested. 

.124,866 

110,677 


Dividand: Final dividend recommended 7%, making a total of 
11% for 1969, compared with 10% for 1969 



Producers of rofinod coppor: coppor and aJuminiym aifoY fngats 
and Mhts: eoppar, brass and othar ooppar alloys In wrought forms: 
titanium and skconHim, 

Manufaeturaig of finishad products and componants for tha 
anginaaring, budding and many othar Industrlas, 


fMl»CfllAL METAL INDUSTRIES UMITED • SIRMINQHAM 
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emerge. But as New Delhi knows full 
well, long term growth will depend, not 
on marginal gains in jute and tea, but on 
steady industrial expansion to generate 
export surpluses in non-traditional items 
that India is beginning to be able to sell. 
It remains to be seen whether the higher 
tax exemptions for approved savings and 
the concessions offered to investors by the 
budget will do the trick. 

Switzerland 


No export deposits 


Geneva 

I'he Swiss government met with a sharp 
rebuff f^om parliament this week when 
its proposal for a refundable 5 per cent 


export deposit was rejected by the upper 
house foreign trade eotnmittee, and it is 
now questionable whether it will fare 
better in the lower houiie. The govern¬ 
ment proposed the scheme because it 
believes that its curient inBatiojn has been 
largely caused by exporting companm 
and they should carry their share of any 
anti-inBationary package. Although the 
deposit represented an effective tax of 
only 0.3 per cent on exports, die govern¬ 
ment hoped it would reduce pressure for 
investments and scarce workers inside 
Switzerland. But exporters responded 
with some clearly effective lobbying. At 
the same time, there has been a steady 
deterioration in the trade balance, culmin¬ 
ating in Januaiy’s record deficit of around 
£50 million. 

But although the deposit sc<lienie has 


met With almost universal hostility, its 
(^i^ponents are unable to agree on an 
altehuttive*. The only serious runner**^ 
univer^ 3 per cent tax on salanes—is 
hardly likely to win any support. Frepara- 
tibn of alternative measures would 
require another three months. The 
government has already said it ha^ no 
alternative to offer. So it looks as if it will 
have to rest content with Sts main anti¬ 
inflation weapon in force, the credit 
limitation agreement between the 
central bank and the commercial banks. 
A Hberalisation of restrictions on-foreign 
workers ^could reduce pres.sures on the 
wages front, but the government is 
menaced by the threat of the national 
St'hwarzcnbac'li referendum this summer, 
w'lrich is proposing a cut of 2()(),r)0(> in the 
foreign working force. 


Commodities: ironing out those 
speculative bumps 


Commodity markets arc notoriously specu¬ 
lative, yet attempts to control them by 
export quotas, buffer slocks and the like 
have rarely worked. Only two agreements 
currently operating, for coffee and tin, 
have had any success, and there are scep¬ 
tics who would deny even their claims. 
Nevertheless producers and civil .servants 
in the international organisations keep on 
trying, and two attempts being made at 
the moment, to stabilise the prices of 
rubber and copper, may just have some 
effect. 

Malay.sia, Thailand and Indonesia, which 
produce 7<) per cent of the world’s rubber 
have recently formed an a.ssociation to 
steady the price around 22d a lb. They are 
quite right to try to do so. The price of 
rubber has moved between i6d and 29d 
a lb over the past two years with such 
uncertainty that the confidence of the 
industry has been undermined and planta¬ 
tion invpstmenft held back. Much of this 
fluctuation w'as unnecessary-south-east 
Asia produces 2.8 million tons of rubber a 
year, all of which is sold withoift difiicul'ty. 
There has never been any danger of a 
sudden glut nor have the recent portages 
due to massive Chinese buying been 
especially acute. Yet the market has 
reacted as erratically as it does for the 
highly speculative and uncertain crops of 
cocoa and coffee. 

To free themselves from such needless 
speculation the leading producer countries 
are now discussing ways of co-ordinating 
therr sales and of ensuring that they do not 
pointlessly compete with one anoflier. 
The problem is to regulate the rubber 
flow from Indonesia where political 
uncertainty and Irregular shipments of 
rubber have been rocking the Singapore 
market and world price. At present the 
only attempt to control prices comes from 
the Malaysian government. It runs an 
unofficial buffer itock and buys on the 
market to cushion sudden drops. But as 
the government has no declared policy and 
enters the market quite arbitrarily, it 
tends to generate further speculation. 

The Jbettht way of standm^lsing the 
price of rubber is to make tfie product 
standard. Malaysia, whkh luppltei 40 per 


cent of the world production, has already 
made great advances in marketing rubbers 
of guaranteed chemical con.sistencies. By 
1973 half of its production will be in the 
fonn of .standard graded riiW)cr. This 
system is .spreading rapidly to other coun- 
lrie.s and could revolutionise the market. 

'J’hc new association of rublx r-producing 
countries, so far still without a name, will 
also try to dis'pel the threat that synthetic 
rubber is for ever about to replace thr- use 
of natural rubber. For it was the thieat 
of this (which was completely unfounded) 
that had the prire of natural rubber 
biimiping along at ifid a lb two years ago 
and that made many plantations rapidly 
diversify tlieir assets. On a less .speculative 
market, rubber would not have suffered so 
badly. It is now generally recognised that 
the demand for natural rubber is such that 
output could increa.se by 5 per cent a yrar 
without hitting prices. 'Fhe con.siimers, 
particulariy the tyre manufariurers wh(' 
lake 60 per cent of all natural rubber 
produced, are anxious in see prices 
stubilhsed. 

The price of copper has also been 
fluctuating violently. Bui as the trend has 
been upwards most of the artempt.s to 
stabilise it have come fmm the consumers. 
The idea of a buffer stock to operate for 
copper as it does for tin has often been 
moot«*d. But with copper at £7ix» a ton a 



slock of, say, 3t),ooo tons would be too 
ex|K-nsi\e to finance. Now the Japanese, 
who use 850,(M)o tons of copper a year, 
ha\‘e come up with a new idea for price 
control. I'hcy are to set up a centre ncai 
the London metal exchange, which ihough 
it only deals with a fraction of the world’s 
product ion, .sets the world price. Initially 
they will just co-ordinate their world pur¬ 
chases from London but they are then 
j-xpecled to try to influence the world 
price, through the London exchange. This 
will mean building up stockpi]e.s within 
Kurope. But given the co-operation of 
other con.sumcrs, this should not be 
difficult. The.se stockpile.s would then be 
used t(' hedge on the London exchange 
and to iron out at lea.st the .smaller fluc¬ 
tuations 

Action is also being con.sidcred by the 
copper producers' organi.sation CIPEC. 
Although happy with current high prices 
it fears .something of a collapse, .should pro¬ 
duction catch up with demand by t'he mid- 
197US, or, more immediately, should the 
United .States abandon its own, artificially 
low, |)rodiicer price. One of Cl PEC’s main 
problems is that 40 per cent of all copper 
.sold comes from scrap and is not therefore 
under its control. CIPEC i.s at the moment 
tentatively working on the idea of running 
copper banks from which it could lend 
to markets in .shf»rtage and borrow from 
those experienring temporary gluts. None 
of the.se things would pfevrnt the normal 
laws of supply and demand from operating 
but they would smooth the long tenn 
price trend 
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Eurydic» htfldfng lor th$ underworld: the/lt probebly never know why 


French submarines 


Hard to fathom 


There are several possible explanations for 
the laitest submarine disaster, the loss of 
the French navy’s Eurydice with 57 men 
on board off St Tropez, proiwbly just 
before 8 am on Wednesday. One is that 
there is a design fault in the I^phne 
class of sulbmarine, to which the Eurydice 
belonged. General de Gaulle once made a 
deep dive in the Eurydice to restore public 
confidence in its reliability : he was 
actually laying a wreath to commemorate 
the death of 51 men in a sister ship, the 
Minerve, which was also lost nearby. 
Although several a>un tries have bougfit 
Daphne class submarines from France, the 
French navy itsdlf has only ten and the 
loss of two of them must be treated as 
more than ooinoidenoe. 

Buit it does not necessarily follow that 
the design was faulty. The sea around 
Toulon is like a mirror image of the Alps, 
with depths touching 4,000 metres and 
steeply rising walls. The Eurydice had 
operated for between 6,000 and 7,000 
hours without trouble, While several other 
vessels have disappeared in the same area 
without trace or explanation. One of 
them was a French submarine of a differ¬ 
ent class, tlie Syhille, which vanished in 
1952. In an area likely to have a high 
concentration of French submarines any¬ 
way, the Frendi navy would tend to 
suffer the most casualties. 

Submarines are never the safest of ves¬ 
sels; they explode easily, their hulls are 
fragile, and several American nuclear 
submarines have limped back for repair 


cracked like badly packed eggs. Others 
have sunk as suddenly and inexplicably 
as the Eurydice. It is suspected that the 
Americans have more than once been 
playing a particularly dangerous form of 
tag with Russian submarines, each Com¬ 
mander trying to force the other to dive 
to depths where his vessel will get out of 
control. All sorts of accidents can put a 
submarine into an uncontrollable dive: 
its diving vanes can stick, water can get 
in (t}>e British submarine Thetis, lo^ off 
Liverpool before the war, was not water¬ 
tight because new paint was blocking a 
hole in the test equipment). The vessel 
itself can be difficult to trim. Some ex¬ 
perts think the Daphne class has that 
disability. They are diesel-engined hunter- 
killer submarines, the design of which is 
an attempt to combine the speed and 
flexibility of a nuclear submarine for a 
fraction its cost (and a fraction of its 
endurance time). It is vital for the French 
to know what is happening to them, bui 
since millions of francs were spent on an 
abortive search for the Minerve, the 
chances of .salvaging the Eurydice are slim. 

Science 

Hands across the 
bubble chamber 


Just occasionally, science stIiW recognises 
no frontiers. But the times when it hap¬ 
pens are now rare enough to attract 
comment. The Russians, with the biggest 
working machine in the worid for high 
energy physics, and not enough scientists 
to operate it, are sharing facilities with 
the west, buying from it essential ancil¬ 
lary equipment, and co-ordinating their 
research generadly with that being carried 
out by the international laboratory of 
Gem in Geneva, which- had, until the 
Russian machine was commbrioned, the 
biggest research plant of its kind in die 
world. 

The two machines are proton synchro¬ 
trons, huge circular vacuum tubes that 
accelerate atomic particles in exactly the 
same way as a stone gains momentum 
when k is swung round the head in a 
^ng. This is their only function ; ^ the 
actual sotendiic experiments are done with 
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the parridles which smadi uito matter 
wihh explosive force and break hs inner 
structure apart. And it is that which the 
scientists are attempting to study. How 
deqily they can penetrate into that inner 
structure depends on the force b^ind the 
particles, and that in turn depends on the 
size of the proton synchrotron accelerat¬ 
ing them. The Geneva machine, financed 
by the majority of western European 
governments, has a power of 28 GeV 
(biiion electron volts). The Russiian 
madiine at Serpukov is rated at 76 GeV. 
The Americans are building a 200 GeV 
machine and Gem plans a 300 OeV one, 
but for a good many years yet Russia will 
be biggest and best in .this field. 

When the Russians found themselves 
up against certain design limitations, diey 
went to Gem for help, and it is the 
Geneva laboratory that has both designed 
and built a lot erf special equipment for 
'the Russians, amounting to entire labora¬ 
tories. It has also arranged for the French 
to ^nufacture a special bubble chamber 
whidh will be sent to Russia accompanied 
by a team of scientists who know how to 
work it. Joint research is now being car¬ 
ried out both in Geneva and at Serpukov 
with results that, according to a Gern 
progress report, “ are causing much 
theoretlical head scratching.” Matter is 
not, in the experiments, behaving as 
theory said it should. 

'Fhe long temi significance of this sort 
of scientific toge'therness is that govern¬ 
ments’ main concern at the moment is 
the horrifying cost of this sort of scientific 
equipment, and if (the Russians are 
prepared to share their facilities, the 
burden ds reduced by that much all round. 
The test will be whether, although they 
are prepared to work side-by-side with 
the Americans at Gern, the Russians 
would be prepared to work with them 
in the United States (and Vice versa) when 
the 200 GeV American machine gets 
working. 
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Bank rate: the view from 
below the top 


So far as the stock exchange is concerned 
the Bank of England seldom manages to 
spring a surprise. Thursday scarcely pro¬ 
duced an exception, though with the 
papers then reporting Mr David Rotxirts, 
chairman of both the Committee of 
London Clearing Banks and of National 
Westminster Bank, to the eflect that 
money was likely to remain tight for 
some lime yet,” the markets were hardly 
waiting for the \ per cent cut in 
Bank rate witli bated breath. Con¬ 
sistently, the liopes having been for a full 
point rathei than a half one, they were 
not prepared to make much use of the 
small concession when it came. The 
Financial Times industrial ordinary index 
ended the day 0.4 points down at 393.0. 

Appropriately, the gilt-edged market 
proved the more sen.sitive. Ihe rises 
of last week and the buying of early 
this week were clearly related to Bank 
rate speculation, and with hindsight one 
could even say that the relative strength 
at the short end of the market, despite 
the acute shortage of funds in the money 
markets, was a measure of faith in the 
impending change. But on Wednesday 
the stock market sank into one of its 
glooiiiy days, with a blizzard howling 
about Throgmorton Street to rub in the 
cold. 

Then, on the event, most stocks were 
marked up about a quarter of a point, 
with the spread widest at the short end. 
Even so tlie discount houses, which have 


recently been strapped for cash, took 
profits extensively, and the gains were 
cut to rii to i of a point. Treasury 8} per 
cent 1997, the long tap, which had closed 
on Wednesday night at 99 was 
marked up to 100 before drifting back a 
shade below the top. The medium tap 
barely moved however. 

It had been felt, before Bank rate wa's 
changed, that the markets had probably 
ovei^discounted a cut. But with the 

short stocks still yielding rather more 
than 8%, against a tradition of lower 
than Bank rate yields in times of mone¬ 
tary stability, the potential for further 
gains was by no means exhausted. Tbe 
market has been given a little more room 
for manoeuvre. If it must now wait for 
the lending restrictions on the clearing 
banks to come off (Mr Robarts was hard¬ 
ly encouraging) it is also more at liberty 
to speculate on that possibility, not to 
mention the chances of further Bank rate 
action. 

'I'he stock market meanwhile has had 
a good Ionic from Wall Street. Expecta¬ 
tions of significant prime rate cuts in 
America must be reckoned to have be¬ 
come stronger following last week’s initia¬ 
tive from some small banks. 

With the Dow-Jones industrial aver¬ 
age up by 20 points last week, followed 
by a 10.6 points rise to 788.2 at mid¬ 
week, the London market has at least 
been able to leave that flank temporarily 
unguarded. Then the call for reflation 


this week, by the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, while 
not unexpected, caught the headlines. 

But, on the depressive side, the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry, for one, 
has drawn aittention again to the problem 
of a short-fall of investment in industry, 
largely discounting the earlier Board of 
Trade survey which had been optimistic ; 
and the market has had its eyes on the 
wage awards of the past few months and 
threats of strike action, focusing on such 
export earners as the car industry. Com¬ 
pany profits too have been disappointing, 
with a general lack of lustre spreading 
out from such major groups as ICI, 
Unilever, and even Dunlop, despite its 
announced link with Pirelli. Market 
implications apart, Thursday’s report 
from the suspended Pergamon took 
some beating in terms of sheer interest. 
This gave the Price Wateihouse version 
of the 1968 profits. Compared with the 
£2.27 mn previously claimed, the 
accountants stated that the figure does 
not exceed £1.1 mn—before allowing for 
the whole of the £2 mn loss on Inter¬ 
national Learning Systems. 

Looking ahead, the reverse earnings 
and dividend yield gaps are histori¬ 
cally wide, but no longer look so un¬ 
realistic—'in fact the former is at its 
lowest for about two years. This could be 
a signal for fresh interest in equities, since 
the cut in Bank rate will have closed the 
gap even further by the end of the week. 

Staveley Industries 

A price on Dr 
Frankers head 

Anybody who is thinking of buying into 
Staveley Industries in the beli^ t^t it 
will rid itself of its problematical machine 
tool interests, had better not. For as bets 
go, one of the safest is that Staveiley is 
stuck with much of its stake in this 
industry, ultimately because there remains 
more ^ance that the subsidiaries con¬ 
cerned can be made to pay their way than 
that they could be conveniently disposed 
of. Certainly there can be no cure-all 
lin shutting down the operations on a big 
scale, if only because the order-book rep¬ 
resents contractual obligations that bind 
the group several years ahead and whidi 
in general it wiH 1^ less costly tp honour 
than to default on (“ it is not as if we are 
making potato chips,” says Dr A. Frankel, 
•the new managing director). 

The management is not committed to 
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any particular strategy, other than that 
responsibilities are being purposefully 
delegated to the several general man¬ 
agers (a welcome change from the highly 
centralised organisation conducted by the 
former chairman and managing director) 
and it is a primary objective to reduce the 
crippling £1.25 mn interest burden, not¬ 
ably by getting debtors down from the 
uncomfortable £154 mn recorded at the 
December 31st year-end. Also it is clear 
that the new chairman, Mr Michael 
Spieler* and his board have not the 
slightest ambition to overtake Alfred 
Herbert as Britain's biggest machine tool 
maker, and are quite prepared to get 
smaller in this department. There stand 
<to be some disposals, some tie-ups that 
would make for captive markets, and a 
certain amount of more drastic surgery. 
More positively, there is the possibility 
of some assistance from the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation, and a deter¬ 
mined export effort will be made. 

All this could help to restore the 
machine tool activities to profitability, at 
the same time making the group*.s results 
somewhat less subject to the cycles that 
bedevil this industry. But the be.st hopes 
must surely rest in the appointment of 
Dr Frankel, who has joined Staveley with 
a considerable reputation for problem- 
busting and which he no doubt has every 
intention of enhancing if it can possibly 
be done. It is going to be a hard slog. 
Machine tools produced a trading loss 
of £450,000 last year, cutting trading 
profit from £1.5 mn to £1.2 mn, leaving 
virtually nothing for shareholders after 
interest and tax. The forecast for the 


current year is £i mn before tax (but 
after interest payments), which would 
lai^ely reflect immediate economies plus 
a continuation of the steady performances 
that have been forthcoming from the 
chemical, electrical and foundries divis¬ 
ions. As the chairman has said* this would 
still be a sadly inadequate return on 
capital. The market is looking further 
ahead: although Mr Spieler’s remarks 
have taken another is off the share price 
at 18s 6d, the prospective earnings 
multiple is about as flattering as the new 
management yet has a right to expect. 

Tasminex 


SEC down under? 

The "lasminex story is so old that it 
would rate no more than .'i yawn but 
for the fact that the misfortunes of the 
greedy never cease to be interesting. 
There is also the consideration that 
Australia’s stock exchanges have taken an 
unconscionable time to realise that the 
always gullible public— the more so in a 
clinjate of speculative excesses—has to be 
protected from itself, not least in the 
interests of the market place and those 
who would use it honourably. In tilie 
case of Tasminex it remains to be seen 
whether at this late stage, after the 
damage has been done, the courts will 
have an opportunity to pass judgment on 
some or all of the circumstances which 
pushed the share price from £3 to £40 
on January 27th, from which it retreated 
to £i7i the following day and has now 
reverted to under £3 again. It is a 
distinct possibility in view of the reports 
that Melbourne’s stock exchange has 
placed the results of its share dealing 
inquiry in the hands of the local attorney 
general. Coincidentally, Victoria’s legis¬ 
lature is debating new penalties for 
market riggers, while Tasminex and/or 
members of its board apparently face 
investigations or divil proceedings in some 
other states as well. 

That is all very well, but it is not the 
crucial issue from the point of view of 
the investment industry. What appears 
to matter is that .stock exchange facili¬ 
ties have remained freely available to 
traders of the stock, when it hardly 


requires the wisdom of hindsight to 
decide that it would have been better 
had tliey not, The relevant facts arf^ 
that January’s price explosion was set 
off by a newspaper report attributing 
considerable optimism to the company’s 
chairman about nickel prospects at an 
exploration site in the Mount Venn 
area of We.stern Australia, whereas the 
directors had nothing very encourag¬ 
ing to pass on to shareholders at the time 
—or for that matter even this week, 
when the market collapsed on tiheir state¬ 
ment that the results of preliminary dril¬ 
ling must be interpreted as leaving the 
property “ as yet unproven.” 

A clearer case for the suspension of 
dealings, pending that formal statement, 
it would be hard to find. Part of the 
difficulty, no doubt, is the multiplicity 
of Australian stock exchanges: just as 
there has been no obvious way for the 
London stock exchange to stamp on deal¬ 
ings where the stock remains freely 
traded on a recognised Australian ex¬ 
change (as in this particular instance), so 
the problem arise.s as between the markets 
concerned, each of which is not only 
independent but also in competition with 
its counterparts in the other capitals. If 
nothing else it must strengthen the hand 
of the New South Wales lawmakers who 
are about to table legislation that would 
provide a form of official control—tine 
details of which have yet to be made 
public but which could be something like 
America’s Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission. U’he NSW attorney general has 
said that he expects legislation of Che 
same kind will be adc^ted throughout the 
country. The Australian public just could 
be an a mood to agree with him. 

Bids 


To be continued 

The saga of JcsscI Securities’ bid for Falks 
ended on Wednesday when N. M. Roths¬ 
child, acting for rival bidder Bowthorpe 
Holdings, sold its 354,000 shares in Falks 
at 30s lojd. It was a TOod way from the 
first bid of 15s, and Je.ssel had to move 
from eariier scepticism of Bowthoipe*^ 
forecast to admissions that the estimate 
might indeed have been cautious. Jessel’s 
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share price had moved up from 26s 9d to 
3Q8 during the course of me bid, mdecting 
slater ' Walker's buying and prdbably 
some from friends of the company. But 
with the company issuing some £5 mn in 
loan stodc plus its £2 mn cash expenditure 
for the a mn shares it has bought in the 
market, it would have been dangerous 
for its own shares to have maintained the 
earlier disbelief. The loan stock will in 
fact call for interest payments of £498,000 
which compares with the £715,000 fore¬ 
cast by Falks for the year ending in 
March. Mr Oliver Jessel, however, has 
the second forecast of £1.1 mn for 
1970-71 very much in mind, and with 
she sale of. the loss-making electrical 
business of Falks, considers a £1.4 mn 
objective to be attainable. 

Falks then is to be totally restructured. 
The proliit-maUing elements will be kept— 
the South African subsidiary, Wandleside 
Warren Wire, Stoves and the property 
side. Stoves might be floated off. With 
a p/e of eight it could be capitalised at 
about £3^ mn and the 50% offered would 
raise about £1.7 mn. Another £2 mn 
could come from the break-up of loss- 
making assets, so that half the cost of 
the bid would come from Falks itself, 
leaving the remaining £3^ inn investment 
returning over £1 mn a year before tax. 
On paper it sounds marvellous, and one 
can only wait to see whether Mr Jessel 
is as successful at disposals as Mr Slater’s 
team. Meanwhile, Jessel Secuilities shares 
will be undiluted until 1971 at least, 
when loan stock subscription rights can 
be exercised at 37s 6d a share. 

On another front, the three-cornered 
bid for Cementation is poised to take off, 
WMi the third bid from Tarmac Derby 
slightly ahead—at 18s 6d per Cementa¬ 
tion share—of Bovis Holdings* r7s lod 
offer and Trafalgar House’s 17s. Tarmac 
Derby’s bid is entirely in 8% convertible 
loan stock, while the other two bids are 
packages involving equity, convertibles 
and loan. From die equity point of view, 
Bovis’s bid is the most attractive, offering 
Cementation shareholders 29% of the 
equity of the combined group compared 
with 16% from Trafalgar House. The 
Tarmac Deiby convertible, after conver¬ 
sion, offers Cementation sliareholders 


14% of the oombined group, but con¬ 
version is not exercisable until 1974. On 
present terms, the Bovis bid looks the 
most attractive, despite a marginally lower 
capital value than the Tarmac Derby 
bid. Trafalgar House will need to come 
back v^rith a better offer if it wants to stey 
in the game, and certainly it could afford 
better immediate terms on an all conver¬ 
tible basis. 

Avon products 

Durable glamour 

New York 

Avon Products has managed to stay air¬ 
borne as a high-flyihg gramour srto^ in 
both good times and bad, piosting an 
rnipressive price range of 60 to 44 times 
earnings in the 1968 bull market and 
almost precisely the same range in the 
1969-70 bear market as well. Not bad 
for a leading cosmetics and toiletries com¬ 
pany that depends largely upon a growing 
army of part-tiime working housewives to 
sell its wares. The door-to-door canvassing 
of these celebrated ladies, 400,000 in aU 
in the United States and a dozen other 
countries, helped to push sales last year 
to $656.7 iim and earnings to $2.93 a 
share--- 4 x>th record levels. 

One reason for the spurt in sales (up 
17% from $55.6 mn in 1968) is that sales 
representatives in the United States have 
since last year been encouraged to call 
on their customers once every two weeks, 
replacing the previous annual pattern of 
16 three-week and two two-week sales 
promotion cycles. The accelerated pro¬ 
gramme caused some defections from the 
ranks of sales ladies and may have held 
up earnings progress somewhat (while 
earnings per sliare rose nearly 18% this 
was a bit disappointing compared with 
recent performances). Whatever the 
problems, management insists these diffi¬ 
culties are behind it and that its sales 
force actually is now stronger and more 
productive than ever. For this and other 
reasons Avon is expected to ineinforce its 
dominant role in both the manufacture 
and distribution o>f cosmetics and toilet¬ 
ries in 1970 and future years. Among the 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 
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80.1 
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- 2.8 
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107.2 
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Italy 

71.2 

78.1 

00.4 

•f 0.4 

- 1.0 
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102.2 

206.8 

100.0 

-F 1.1 
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81.6 
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•8.7 

- 0.6 

" 0.6 
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011.6 

80.6 
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+ 0.0 

- 1.0 

+ 1.8 - 7.8 

Swidan 

283.0 

376.6 

280.2 

-F 0.8 

- 4.0 

-18,4 -24.6 

JapMii 
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182.7 

132.8 

+ 1.7 

-F 3.0 

+31.1 - 1.0 


^ *Stock pric9s «nd yi«/dt on pooM 09 and SO. 

tFinanclil Timta industrtat ordinary indan. 

SNaw TSE Indaa Baaa : January 4, 1 ^* 100 . 

ll^Boonbndol unR truat Indicator Mareh 3,151JB (Fabruary 24,123.47) 


cither factors are a constant flow of new, 
products (for men, teenage boys and 

S 'rls and children as well as women) and 
seper market penetration (curr^tiy 
Avon’s sales representatives visit about 
35% of American households regularly, 
living measurable rcx>m for growth). 

Continued good sales and profits 
growth abroad are also anticipated. 
Foreign plants are now operating in 
Britain as well as in Canada, Mexico, 
Bmrii, Germany, Venezuela and Australia. 
Atl tbiki the intemationa] operations 
aioobunted for 29% of sales and roughly 
24% of eamtings in 1969. 

For 1970 as a whole there is talk that 
Avon’s sales should reach, the neighbour¬ 
hood of $765 mn, about a 16% increase, 
with profi»ts rising perhaps as much as 
27%. This takes account of a benefit of 
15-20 cents a share resulting from halving 
of the surtax to 5% wi& effect from 
January 1st and the scheduled removail 
of the tax at midyear. To itop off these 
prospects, shareholders will vote on a pro¬ 
posed two-for-one split on April 29th. 
Thus while Avon’s still promising pros¬ 
pects have clearly been sustaining the 
price (at $i7ii it is selling at about 55 
times 1969 earnings) the stock is almost 
certainly getting an extra fillip from the 
coming split as well. 


Investment trusts 

Premier first 


The flow of convertible issues from 
investment trusts which dried up when 
the markeit Shattered last year is begin¬ 
ning to trickle back. The first of a number 
known to be waiting for favourable 
market opportunities is the £ij mn con¬ 
vertible rights issue offered by Premier 
Investment. The 7^% coupon is finely 
pitched but the company is offering as 
inducement an unusual reducing con¬ 
version basis, with the nominal amount of 
stock required for conversion into one 
share falling from 32s in 1977 to 24s in 
1993. This should delay conversion and 
also make it difficult for the market to 
discount effectively the rights effect since 
conversions could be both irregular and 
in relatively small amounts. 

With assets of £19.3 mn at the end of 
January (compared with £23 mn at the 
previous year end), Premier Investment 
is third largest of &e 117 Group’s trusts. 
In the kist quarterly com^rboii of inveiit- 
ment trusts {The Economist, February 
14th) Premier’s five-year grawih of 65% 
put It about midway in the fidd. Its invest¬ 
ment philosophy is now much changed 
from the high yielkl stocks tha>t the, kiDe 
Hariey Drayton used to go for, to lower 
yiekiing growth stocks. Its top 25 stocks, 
for example, make up half its totad portp 
fol'b. 

The group is aiming tihe ri^ts issue at 
smaller investors who mi^t require 
immediate, income aii4. mfne as^nmocc 
of future profit With its price on 
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Wednesday at a8s 4id, reflecting a 20% 
discount on net asset value (36s), the 
prospect of being able to convert at a 
profit is good, especially as the rights 
effect will hardly be discounted in serious 
chunks. The problem with this issue how¬ 
ever is that if existing shareholders do not 
take up their rights, they could lose out 
in tihe longer term. 


Bowat&r Paper 

Cleaning the sheet 

There is no need to be disappointed with 
the results of Bowater Paper, as the market 
recognised when it received the 10% rise 
in pre-tax profits (to £19.2 nin) on a 
larger increase in sales without a murmur, 
the price sticking at 51s 3d. The point 
h that nothing more exciting had been 
on the cards, while the historic p/e of 
just over 16 hardly called for a spec¬ 
tacular performance. The background 
indeed is that the paper industry is corii- 
parativelv out of favour, bearing in mind 
that it is in the proce.ss of climbing out 
of the excess capacity situation in which it 
landed back in 1967, which is expected to 
sec earnings satisfactorily up in the next 
year or two. Bowater’s comment is that 
it still has “ complete confidence ” in the 
increasing pn>fitability of its operations, 
in line with its statement at the time of 
last year’s one-for-eight rights issue an'tici- 
pacing “ a progressive improvement in 
profits early in the seventies.” 

The current fashion is to look still 
farther ahead to the next round of 
industry investment and over-expansion. 
As far as it goes, there ought to be no 
objection to such far-sightedness. But 
equally it is reasonable to think that .share 
prices are safely underpinned by the near- 
term prospects and should go better as 
these come to be realised. This is par¬ 
ticularly so in the case of Bowater, where 
restoration of margins to 8% or better 
(fmm the 7%, on .sales of £268 mn, to 
which they declined this last time round) 
would make a handy contribution to 
eaming.s. As it is, the year’s £19.2 mn 
outturn, pre-tax, was struck after sharply 
higher depreciation (£16.3 mn against 
£13 mn) and interest charges, while 
.second-half results were modestly better 
than first-half trading in contrast with 
the previous year’s experience. 

The more detailed picture is that the 
American operations made a substantially 
bigger contribution, accounting for 35% 
of pre-tax profits (against 27%). Catav^a 
Newsprint, jointly owned with the New- 
house group, turned in a profit in its 
first year of operation. It is equipped 
with the world’s largest newsprint machine 
and must be reckoned capable of step¬ 
ping up the American performance still 
further. I'he group’s heaviest setback was 
in Britain, Vnere pre-tax profits declined 
by £680,000 to £7.3 mn (hence from 
46% to 38% of the total) on higher co^s 



which could not be recouped in price 
increases. Some progress is being made 
in that direction in the current year. 
Hence attributable earnings, having edged 
up from £8.4 mn to £8.6 inn, l<x)k like 
being sufficiently buoyant to take the per 
share performance above 3s 6d (the 1968 
result on the old capital) on the pre.sent 
52.65 mn shares in 1970. 


Swiss banking secrecy 

A go at mum 


Geneva 

The American campaign against the 
abuse of Swiss banking secrecy and the 
way it protects tax evaders and even 
more unsalubrious characters from other 
countries is warming up. "I'he basic proli- 
leni is that althougli the Swiss are pre- 
paied to open their books for the purpo.se 
of criminal prosecutions, tax evasion is 
not regarded as a criminal offence in 
Switzerland although it is in the United 
States. This weekend another round of 
negotiations has begun between the two 
sides to hammer out a settlement. 

Billiom of dollars, it is believed, find 
their way into Swiss accounts for illegal 
purposes, including money from the 
Mafia, gambling, prostitution and the 
avoddance of alimony. The most 
important motive, however, is simply tax 
avoidance. With on-off-on Administration 
support, Representative Wright Patman is 
plugging away at legislation that would 
oblige all concerned to identify their 
foreign bank accounts and the transac¬ 
tions they had made. The American 
Treasury recommends the bill should 
be .strengthened so those who fail to 
provide enough infonnation should be 
presumed to be doing so for tax avoid¬ 
ance purposes. But the Swiss have hinted 
there could be no question of forcing 
American subsidiaries in Switzerland to 
open bank accounts to American tax 
authorities. If this happened, American 
banks might be asked to leave the 
country. 

The Swiss Banking i^^iation is 
already very senwtWe t 6 criticism of the 
banking secVecy system. Under article 47 
of the 1934 banking law, bank employees 


can be fined or jailed for revealing the 
secrets of customers, but a secret is not 
defin<^. .Article 47 can be overruled by 
federal or cantonal civil or criminal laws. 
1'huB in a question of criminal proceed¬ 
ings the banks may be required to provide 
records. The banks are meant to vet their 
customers l^efore accepting them but thi.*! 
is easier said tlian done. 

Last week the Swis.s federal supreme 
court at Lausanne upheld the Ameri¬ 
can Justice Department’s right to access 
to secret Swiss bank file.s involved in a 
multi-million fraud against the American 
government. Ibidcr tlie ruling the govern¬ 
ment was treated as an individual under 
“ the status of injured par ty" and was 
entitled to examine the files after fonnally 
pledging that the information would not 
be used for fiscal purpo.ses. 

Mergers 

Fewer, smaller 

I’ofal numbers of companies acquiring 
and being acquired during 1969 was down 
slightly on 196B, according to the Board 
of Trade’s annual survey. But in value 
terms for lx)th acquisitions and mergers 
t^here was a sharp drop from £2,313 mn 
to £908 mn. For sheer numbers of 
companies being acquired, non-electrical 
engineering took first place in 1969 — 
this group came second to textiles in 
1968. On an expenditure basis, the nine 
acqu'i$i>tions, worth £132 mn, by the 
drink industry put it at the top of the 
league, helped by the biggesit bid of the 
year—Schweppes’s £96 mn takeover of 
the Cadbury Group. 

Tlie Board of "Frade’s analysis of 
acquisitions and mergers has now l^een 
extended to cover acquisutions refiorted 
in the press by all industrial and 
commercial companies. This means that 
categories such as companies mainly 
trading overseas, industrial holding 
companies, shipping and agricultural 
companies and some small companies are 
now included. These have added another 
£200 mn to total expenditure, making 
£1,106 inn, but increased the total number 
of acqui.sitions from 612 to 891. This 
highlights the fact that there are a large 
number of small companies being s|X>ng^ 
up. 


Ten largest 

mergers in 1969 


Acquiring 

Acquired 

Expenditure 

company 

company 

£ mn 

Schweppes 

Cadbury Group 

96.3 

Irmerial 

Tobacco 

Ross Group 

41.6 

EMI 

Associated 

British Picture 

29.3 

Grand Metro¬ 



politan 

Glynwed 

Express Dairy 
Allied 

28.0 

Ironfounders 

24.7 

Shell UK 

London-Thames 



Haven Wharves 

21.0 

Beecham 


19.7 

Group 

Horifcks 

BP 

Western Ground 

17.6 


Rertti 

Rowntree 

Mackintosh 

16.6 

P. Brockle- 
hurst 

Anglo-Portuguese 

Teleprhone 

15.7 
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The Chairman, 

Mr. John Thomson, reports: 


an extended 
and improved 
banking s^^ice 
forthe^TO^ 


There is increasing emphasis on our 
functioning as an international Group and 
our consolidated deposits have now passed 
the £5,200 million mark. 

The integration of Martins Bank is 
proceeding very satisfactorily. We have 
acquired valuable new components— 
including the Trust Company, now con¬ 
trolling assets of £1,000 million—and 
extended our normal banking business by 
20 per cent. 


Barclaycard continues to grow in popula¬ 
rity and in the number of countries where it 
is accepted. Last year almost a quarter of a 
million new cardholders were recruited 
and turnover increased by 65 percent. 

The formation of Barclays Insurance 
Services Company Limited, which will 
act as brokers to the Group for ail classes 
of insurance business, will help us to 
provide an extended and improved range 
of financial services to all our customers. 



THE BARCLAYS GROUP 


Loan capital 
Share capital issued 
Reserves 

Current, deposit and other accounts 

Investments . 

Advances to customers and other accounts 
Net Profit 


1969 

£ 

58 , 660,823 

83 , 445,377 

281 , 358,212 

5 , 364 , 069,907 

582 , 743,487 

3 , 089 , 479,503 

28 , 106,335 




Copies of the Directors^ Report d. Accounts and the fuii text of the Chairman"s Address may he 
obtained from Barclays Bank Limited^ 54 Lombard Street^ London E.CJ. 
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What did we tell you? 


With investoients exceeding £200 million for the first 
time, 1969 tumcd out to be the best year so far for the 
C(>-operativc Pertnancnt Building Society. Just as our 
President Mr. Rayhiond Powdrill forecast it would be 
in his previous Annual Report. 

More and more people were helped with home loans 
which altogether amounted to £122 million. 

Our assets rose by £']j million to a record 
£669.7 million. That’s a 13.1% increase. And 
of those assets 13.4% or £^9.7 million was 
in cash and investments. At the 
end of 1969 reserves and 
balance carried forward were 
almost £21 million. Our policy 
of opening additional branches 



and modernising existing offices continued. Forward 
planning into 1970 will see the opening of others shortly. 

We gave savers two more attractive schemes to choose from: 
“Save-As-You-Earn” and in association with the Capital 
Life Assurance Society—the Capital Life Savings Plan. 

Increased strength. Better and better service. 

That’s the record of growth and achievement described by 
Mr. Raymond Powdrill in his 
Annual Report for 1969. This shows 
quite clearly why the Co-operative 
l^rmanent has the confidence 
of over 1,000,000 members—^the 
confidence that comes from having 
secure and profitable investments 
with a great Society. 


If you would like a copy of 
our Annual Report please write 


to the General Manager. 

Co-o|mratlve 

Permanent 

BUILDING SOCIETY 


New Oxford Houik;, High Holborn, 

-■“ 01-242 8822 


riigh H 

London, WCl V 6PW. Tel*. ( 


AuthvriudfoT Invgsimtnt by Trusttts. 
Member of the Building Soaenes Asiodation. 


A>ear of unprecedented 
p*Qgtessputs 
Grand Metropolitan Hotds 
in a powerful position 
for furtte expansion 

Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman 

Pre-tax profits improved by 28% from £3,904,000 to £5,005,000 
and an increased final dividend of 3.1% has been recommended 
In London, the rebuilding of the ClifUm-Ford Hotel was completed, 
an extension to The May Fair Hotel was carried out, and The 
Britannia in Grosvenor Square opened during the summer. 

The construction of The Brussels Europa and The Belfast 
Europa is up to schedule and both hotels are due to open in 
summer 1971. 

The most important event of the year was your company’s 
successful bid for Express Dairy Co. Ltd, We are now assured of 
complete control of all classes of the share capital with the 
exception of the non-voting ‘A’ ordinary stock. A Scheme of 
Arrangement with the object of acquiring the 27*3% minority of 
this class of stock has been approved by the minority 
stock holders and is now before the Court. 

The European Hotel Corporation, a consortium comprising five 
airlines and five leading European banks for the purpose of 
building tourist class hotels in major cities in Britain and on the 
continent, has selected Grand Metropolitan to be its 
management partner in London and Paris > a tribute to your 
company's record. . 

GrandM^tropoUtan Hotels Umitad, 

7 Stratfoid Place, London, W.l. 

Tel: 01-6296618. 


OSTERREICHISCHE LANDERBANK 

VIKN.VA 


FURTHER SUCCESSFUL EXPANSION 

The followLn>K i» an extract ftrom the report of the Boeir^ of Manaxcnnent. 

Kevltiw 

The year 1960 proved to be hiRhIy aitccctuaful for the Bank. !%« main 
effort wan oentred on broadcnlne the base of operatlonn and ralalnx the 
volume of buslnesa from aervlcea lo cuatomera. 

Total iturnovttT, excluding foreli?n exchange biialneas, roae by 14.S per 
cent, to Sch.040,000ni aa compared to Sch.826.0(H)m. tn 1B68. 

ForelKn BuahieNN 

The OSTERREICHISCHE LANDERBANK Increaaed Ita foreign bu»l- 
neaa of all typea during the year under review. Foreign exchangn bualneMi 
was initially ovenihadowed by intornatlonal ourruncy crleea. However. 
ciiHtomera mad'; wide uiw of the UanR'ii meaaures affalnot pMOe and 
currency rlaka. Thia trend, together wdlh ithe ateep rlae tn foreign trada, 
resulted in an dnereaat of 13 7 per cent. Jn forcMgn exchange blialnew as 
compared to 0 per cent In 1066, 

Documentary credit bualneas rose by 22 per cent, over 1068, repraaent- 
ing a largo proportion of the increase. Securities, which had an abova 
average increase of 47.H per cent, tn 106H advanced by a further 1.0 per 
cent in 1060 

Domestic lasues roae from Sch.3,460m. In 196S to ach.4,3}6m. In 1060. 
The lANUERBANK underwrote all public Issues by conalderable amounts. 
The Bank's participation in numerous Euro-doltar and D-mark issues in 
1968 had rewarding results 

Credit volume (cash and bills of exchange except for M«rahall-ERP 
credits) rose by 10.3 per cent, or Soh.l.SOOm. to Sch. 11,600m, The further 
increase in credit tiransactlons is primarily a reflecttonl of tthe upward 
trend in the domestic economy, and of Auatita's expohdliig foseign trade. 

The balance sheet total rose by 16.7 per oefft. :or Sch.2,703m. to 
8eh.l8.8S4m. This development wss essentially due tb ithe strong Upward 
trend In deposits. Oatns In stavings deposits shcNrod an incraass of 
8oh.6T6m. eompaned wMh Boh.6S3m. or 12.7 per cent. In the previous year. 
At the end of 1060. savings acoounta of 105.000 customers itntaJted 
sch.s.saom. 

Total llquIdKy stood at 56.8 per cent, on December 31. 1060, First 
line liquid assets wore 13.0 per cent. Net Income from interest roae by 
8ch.38.3m. or 13 6 per cent. Discounte advanced by 8ch.S18.0m 

Frodi wid Dividend . 

Net earnings amounted to Sch.loom,, conspared with Sch 76m. in 10’^ 
and 8ch.50m. was allocated to reserves, thus strengthenlnK the Bank'll 
capitcl resources. The Annual Meeting approved the dlstrlbutioD of a 
dkvMend of 8 per cent, plus a .8 per cent, bonue on (h« basic share capital 
of BCh.bOOm. 
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PORT OF 
MANCHESTER 


BLUNDELL-PE^MOGLAZE 

HOLDINGS LiAAITED 


The Jist annual general meeting 
of Blundell-Pcrinoglaze Pioldings 
Limited was held on Mart h 4 in 
London, Mr. K. B. Cai-Vcrt 
(Chairman and Managing Direc¬ 
tor) presiding. The following i; an 
extract from his circulated state¬ 
ment ; 

Last year I expressed confidenLe 
in the final outcome of the year's 
trading. In the event this con¬ 
fidence has proved to be justified 
and the Croup has had another 
sutces.sful year. Sales have ex¬ 
panded by 8‘o mnd Group prcifits 
before tax have increased by 7%. 

The constdidated net profit attri¬ 
butable to the Holding Company 
and available for distribution to 
ordinary shareholders amounted to 
£176,401, which loinpares with 
^^H7»236 and £86,686 re.spei livelv 
for the previous two years. ] am 
sure all shareholders will welcome 
the continuance of the upward 
trend in Group profitability. In my 
opinion this represents soKd pro¬ 
gress and it is very satisfactory and 
encouraging to note that again 
each subsidiary company has made 
a contribution to Group profits. 

The Directors have decided to 
recommend a final dividend of 
This makes the total for 
the year 12%—an increase of 2"<, 
when compared with last year. 

Blundcll-Permoglaze Limited : 
The home subsidiary enjoyed a 
very successful year during which 
the benefits of the integration of 
Blundell, Spence & Co., Ltd. and 
Permoglaze Ltd. became fully 
apparent. Sales of Decorative 
Products to the home market were 
at a record level and there was 
also a most encouraging expansion 
in the sale of Transport and Pro- 
duct Finishes. All these Divisions 
contributed to Company proHt.s 
and whilst the Kxport and Over- 
. seas sector could not reach last 
year’s record level of sales, an 
adequate profitability was achieved. 

Blundell, Spence & Company 
(Australia) Pty. Limited, Sydney : 
It is disappointing for me to have 
to inform shareholders that the 
Sydney company did not experi¬ 
ence a very successful yearns 
trading; sales increased but not 
sufficiently to offset lower gross 
profi-tability and an unavoidable 
increase in the cost of conducting 
the business. The final result 
showed a small profit but substan¬ 
tially lower than Budget estimate.^. 

Blundell, £omite Paints Limited, 
Bombay : When addressing share¬ 
holders at the last Annual General 
Meeting I was able to give an 
optimis'^tic report with regard to 
the pn>gre.ss of the Indian sub¬ 
sidiary as at the end of the first 
eight months of the year. This 
happy state of affairs continued 
and the final trading result reveals 
a modint sales expansion which, 
piibTower operaiting costs. 


has produced a substantial increase 
in profitability. 

Consolidated Accounts: Group 
sales totalled £6,332/388 towards 
which the Indian and Australian 
companies contributed 25% and 
10% respectively. I’he trading of 
the Group has resulted in a profit 
of £731,108. Taking into account 
sundry income and certain ex¬ 
penses, tile consolidated profit of 
the yt'ar before tax is £438,079 
compared with £256,733 in the 
preceding year. 

Addressing the Annual Meeting 
the Chairman said : 

In my Statement which accomp¬ 
anied the Accounts I informed 
shareholders that at this Meeting 
1 would provide them with as 
much information as 1 could with 
regard to Group trading during 
the early part of the current finan¬ 
cial period, and also attempt to 
forecast the final outcome of this 
year. 

First, with regard to the Indian 
Company I have received provi¬ 
sional figures in respect of the 
first six months and these disclose 
that sales arc marginally ahead of 
those recorded in the correspond¬ 
ing period of the previous year. 
Nevertheless, net profits are lower 
due to a reduction in gros.s mar¬ 
gins and a modest increase in the 
cost of operating tiie business. 
Sales during the first two months 
of the second half year air* 
reassuring, but, even so, in my 
opinion profits will not reach last 
year’s level. 

As regards the Australian 
Company, whilst during the first 
six months of the year there was 
a further expansion of sales 
exceptionally keen competition 
during the period, coupled with 
rising costs, has produced a small 
loss. Latest information to hand 
i.s such that 1 am hopeful the 
seiond half of the year will show 
a positive result suflicient to ensure 
a small profit in respect of the 
full year’s trading. 

With the knowledge and 
information that is available to 
guide me it seems unlikely that on 
this occasion the total contribution 
of tlie two overseas companies to 
Group profits will be as much as 
that of last year. Therefore, if 
Group earnings are to be main¬ 
tained at the excellent level 
achieved last year, it \^ill be nci es- 
sary for the Home Company to 
increase its contribution Co Group 
profits. As I have said earlier, the 
United Kingdom Subsidiary has 
made a good start to the year and 
if this progress is maintained then 
another satisfactory year's trading 
for the Group is certain of achieve¬ 
ment. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted and a special resolution 
altering the Articles of Association 
passed. 


CHARGE OF UNJUST 
STATE treatment 

Sm LESLIE ROBERTS* 
ADDRESS 

The 112th Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company was held on 27th 
February in Manchester. 

Sir l^eslic Roberts, C.B.E., the 
Chairman, said in the course of 
his address: 

" In my address to you last 
year I said that * we are indeed 
a successful business organisation 
... we represent free enterprise 
in a competitive commercial atmos¬ 
phere.’ 

This year the Ports Bill is now 
on its passage through Parliament. 
Thi.s Kll is the very negation of 
free enterprise in a competitive 
commercial atmosphere. 

Our results for 1969 show an 
appreciably better revenue account. 

You will have seen that the net 
surplus after taxation available for 
allocation to dividends and general 
reserve is £1,843,097. After 
allowing for permitted dividends, 
it is proposed to set aside £200,000 
to a dividend equalisation account 
before transferring £964,344 to 
general reserve. 

I will now turn to the Govern¬ 
ment's proposals for compensation 
on nationalisation. I emphasi.se 
that there is no justification for 
singling out the Company for 
unfair and unjust treatment. 
Moreover, this treatment com¬ 
pletely ignores our results for both 
1968 and 1969. 

Our circular made it plain that, 
because of the compulsory accounts 
system, the investing public had 
not up to now been able to assess 
the earnings and asset values of 
the Ctimpany as it could in the 
case of other companies. 

This being so the basis of Stock 
Exchange prices provided for in 
the Ports Bill would result in the 
Company being treated harshly 
tompared with other companies 
which might be acquired under 
the Ports Bill, and whose com¬ 
pensation would be on the bans 
of a valuation as a going concern. 

Despite threats of nationalisation 
in recent years your Board's task 
has been to run a business on a 
proper basis looking to the future. 
This we have done and in my 
view we have been right, in the 
interests of those who use us and 
of you, the Shareholders, to estab¬ 
lish a strong reserve position. 

If, however, the Government 
should decide that we, as a 
Company, are not to have a future 
then, the Minister of Transport 
mui^t ^cognise that Shareholders 
are eri^tled to be treated fairly.” 


FOR 

UBRARIES 


1 lu‘ 

I (onoiiiist 


ON 

MICROFILM 


A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm has for 
some time been available, year 
by year, from January 1955 
onwards. 

Now the complete series, from 
the first issue in September 1843 
to the end of 1954. connecting 
with the current series, is avail¬ 
able. It enables libraries to have 
a complete file in convenient 
compass instead of the bound 
volumes, which take up a great 
deal of shelf space and are 
largely unobtainable: 

The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
essential for research in the 
economic and political history of 
the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costs 
£750.0.0 ($1,800), but parti¬ 
cular periods are available as 
required and an exact quotation 
will be sent on request Micro¬ 
films from 1955 onwards cost, 
on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) 
per year. 

Enquiries and orders should be 
sent not to The Economist but 
to: 

University Microfilms Ltd. 
St. John's Road 
Tylers Green 
Penn 

Buckinghemehire 
or to 

University MIerofllme 
300 North Zaoh Road 
Ann Arbor 

Michigan 48100, USA 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Cambridge 

g^AgmENT OF LAND 

Assistant Director of Research 
or Senior Assistant in 
Research 

stipend; Aisletant Director of 
Research: £1,9W to £2.880 p.a. 
Senior AsslsUnt In Research: 
£1.686 to £2,276 p-s. d^ndlng 
upon age and experience. PBSU. 

Commencement: October 1, 1970 
or earlier by arrangement. 

Qualifications: A first degree In 
mathemaUcs, ataUstlcs or economics 


postgraduate qualification In statis¬ 
tical aiValysls. Experience of 
computer programming Is essential. 

Duties: Assistance with statistical 
aspects of research projects In the 
Department at both planning and 
operational stages, including the 
organisation and computation of 
statistical and economic analyses of 
data and the development of the 
Department's range of computer 
programmes. The person appointed 
will be required to give 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
teaching in statistical and eoono- 
metdrle analysis. 

AppUeaUont, together with the 
names of two referees, should be 
submitted by April 1. 1970 to: The 
Secretary, the Board of Land 
Economy. 19 Silver Street. Cam¬ 
bridge, i^m whom furthen details 
may be obtained. 


University of Glasgow 

Senior Lectureship or Lectureship 
in Production Management 

Applications are invited for the above 
posts from candidates with relevant 
academic or professional qualifications. 

The Senior Lecturer will become the 
Head of a newW created department In 
the Faculty of Engineering and will have 
a major responslUllty for the 
development of courses at undergraduate 
and postgraduate level. 

The salary scale for Senior Lecturers 
Is by increment from £2,710 to £3,670 
per annum and for Lecturers by Increment 
from £1,686 to £2.736 per annum. FSSU 

AppUcatlons (eight copies) should be 
lodged not later than March 30. 1970, with 
the undersigned from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. In reply 
please quote Ref. No. 2000-U. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University Court. 


Massey University 

PALMERSTON NORTH. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Senior Lecturer I Lecturer 

(2 positions) 

Apphcaitlons are Invited from 
quwfled persons for the positions 
of Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in the 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 

Candidates for the positions 
should have at tesat honours quail- 
ftoatlons or ths eqiUvalent in 
Economics and for the Mnlor Lec¬ 
turer position, several years’ teach¬ 
ing experience would be desirable. 

The Department offers both 
mathematical and non-mathe- 
matical courses. Applicattcns are 
espeolally sought from these whose 
Interests are In the field of 
Mathematical Economics or 
Economeiiios, but ap^cants with 
Interests In other fields of theo¬ 
retical and applied economics will 
also be considered. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer: 

6200). 


(As University nlazles are at 
praeent under review, the above 
figurea could be adjusted In the 
near future.) 


NOTTS/DERBYS SUB-RtGtQNAl PLANNING UNIT 

RESEARCH OFRCER MONITORiMG 

(Senior Officer Scale~>£1,870-£2,445 p.a.) 

The peraon appoinrad wHI be appropriately qualifiad, hava had axpairienca in a local authority planning 
otfica and will hava the task of davaloping and introducing a system of monitoring change and policy 
parformance to be ooereted on a common basis by the four planning authorities in the sub^regioix. 
He will be sttachad, at toast rnitrial-iy, to rhe Sub-Regional Planning Umit which has recently produced 
a new strategy for toe sraa, but wi'N be expected to work ctosaly wrth the planning departments of the 
authoritiea concerned. He wiH have ample opportunity to use his indietiive end own ideas. When the 
momtorrng system is working smoothly, the parsao eppointad will be offered further research work in 
toe service of the authorities concerned. 

The sippointtment WMbl be subject to a medical oxamiination. the proviteiorvs of the NJC conditions of 
service and to one month's notice on either side, A casual user car allowance will be paid 

Applications giving details of prasent and previous eppbmtments. educetion. experience and qualificanons, 
etc., together with the nemes of two referees to be submitted to me by March 23, 1970. 

PHILIP M. VINE. 

Secretary to the Managamant Committaa for tha Sub-Ragional Study. 

Tha Guildhall. NOTTINGHAM, NG1 4BT 


Further details of position 
and of the University may be 
obtained from the teeretory- 
Qeneral, AsaooiaUon of Oommon- 
weeltn Unlvenltlss (ApatuT^ 36 
Gordon Square, London, 1^1. or 
from the Regiwar of the Univer¬ 
sity. 

Appllcaslona close on April 7. 1970. 


University of Ghana 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

Department of Economics 

Applicaiions are Invited tor the posts of 

2 SENIOR LEfTTURERS 
2 LECTTTRERS 

Preference will be given to candidates 
with postgraduate Qualifications and 
considerable teaching and research 
experience In the following speclallsatlonK; 

Quantitative Economic Analysis, 
Mathematics for Economists ; 
Development Plannirw. History of 
Economic Thought . Marsdan 
Economics. 

SALARY SCALES- ^ 

Senior Lecturer; N^4.600 x N^IBO- 
NC5,880 p a , . 

Lecturer Nd;2.720 x N^120-N^3,580 x 
NfflB0-N^,640 ; N^4,li00 p.a 
(iton-'taxBble Inducement allowance ol 
Na720 p.a. for expatriates). 

(Offlclal rate of exchange rorAhe New 
Cedi: One Mund sUrUng=N<p2 45 
One US doUBr:=N^.02). 

Appolntmcntfl normally tour or six years 
In the first instance but shorter periods 
of secondment will be considered. 

Further particulars and forma of 
application should be obtained from the 
Asolatant Registrar Universities of Ghana 
Office, 16 Gordon Square, London. WCl. 
or the Registrar. University of Ghana, 

PO Box 25, Legon, Accra. Ghana, with 
whom appUcatlons {EIGHT COPIES) 
should be lodged not later than March 27, 
1870. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 82 to 86 

Chairmanship, Department of 
Economics, university of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada 

Applications are invited from candidates 
with suitable academic backgrounds for 
the post of chairman of a draartment that 
currenU^ has ten members. Rank and 
salary open to negoUatlon. The leeching 
load will be such as to permit research. 

Address application to; 

Dean W. 8. MacNutt, 

Faculty of Arts. _^ 

University of New Bruntwlok. 

Prederloton, New Brunswick. 

Canada 

Deadline tor receipt of appJieaUons: 

May 1, 1970^_ 

Tbe University of 
Manchester 

Lecturer or Aestetant Lecturer 
in Sconomlcs 

AnpMiNVttons invUed fox this post without 
JSSSdto a iPMUl Mid of Salary 

range p.a.; Leotiirer. tl,6B6»g2.860^— 




(returnable ty Mirth 28 th) from tbe 


RLASROW CORPORATIOH — PLANNIHfi DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISING PLANNER 
(£ 2,440 - £ 2 . 775 ) 

Ref. DP/SI/2 

Th-is post is Within the Development Plan Section and the 
person appointed will be in charge of a teem of pfanners and 
other graduates. The work will involve research, and the 
preparation of reports and policies on the strategic aspects 
of a review of the City's Dev^opment Plan. 

Applicants must be AMTPI, and should have knowledge 
and experience in working with the modern techniques of 
planning projection and evaluation. 

Appheation forma are avarfab'le from the Principal Administra¬ 
tive Officer, Planning Department, 84 Queen Street, Glasgow, 
Cl. and should be completed and returned by March 27, 1970. 


STATISTICIANS 

in the 

DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION AND 
SCIENCE 

Siattoilcians are needed 1o mesMure present trends In th« ediwalAon aervJce 
and to construct projections and models of future devolopmcnta. Main 
aciivi:ics Include - 

Development of a computer-bawed syatwm of etudent and teacher 
etaitlBllcs, 

Projections of atudent numbers in schbota. further edWdaUon and 
higher education. 

Frojeefcione of ttie supply of, and demand for, teaobeci and other 
highly Qualtfled manpower in the population. 

EhLucoitlonal finance and coote. 

Publication of data and projections In “ Btatlatlca of Bduoation " and 
elsewhere. 

Statisticians Join with adminitrtra»}rs and eoonomtete on planning eiudiee 
on a variety of education and manpower toptoi ; the fWeUMe of MPne of 
these arudles will be published in the series " PlaniMng Rapera.*’ 
Appllcante should namiaUy hold an honours degree (or egulvalient quallfl- 
cation) in etaditetlcs, mathematics, eoonomdoi, or otiwg subjecte AnvolWng 
formal training In oteittottos, or a poatgraduaie qualtficaiUon m atatiaUce. 
Vacancies are mainly In the grade of 81>atlatloten and appoIntmeniBe to 
tbia grade will usually be made from candidates over SS yean of age with 
suitaible sitailstical experience. Appointmente to the AnsMtaat Statietlclan 
grade will also be considered from sHPplioante who alrendy have expnience. 
e.g. in industry or government servhie. 

The salary scales are : 

BtaAlsiician, £2.724>-C3.721 ; 

Assistant ScatlsUelan, £1,186-^11,088. 

Starhing salary may be above tbe mlnUnum. 

Buperanmxatlon under VttBV. 

Please write or letepbone for an aippHasUon form to Miss B. C. Taylor, 
Department of Bduoation and Sclaitce, Curxon Stewdt, London, Wl (01 403 
7070. eatesiaion 311). The eloshig date for tbe leoelpt of appUegllons is 
Maivh 26, 1070. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIST/ 

STATISTICIAN 

Cork Harbour Commissioners require an Economist/Statistician 
to join their Planning and Development Department to work 
on long term planning studies. Applications are invited from 
graduates with experience in econometric analysis and social 
cost benefit studies and wbo are graduated at least 3-4 years. 
The post IS temporary and for a duration of 18 months. 


SALARY: 

£2,500 per annum. 

For application form, please write to: 

Personnel Office, Cork Harbour Commissioners, Custom House 
Street, Cork, Ireland. 


Ministry of Overseas Development 
Tropical Products Institute 

An uneataUished Research Officer Is required for the Economics 
mepatttment. which carries out research into eitternnl and internal markets 
for the raw matcnala and products of dovulopiniK countries, and investiKates 
markeiJlns systems The Department also opeiates a general advi>)Ory 
service on marketing problems. The officer may be required to work 
ovenmas on short assigniments. 

Candidates muat be over 26. wAh a degree in economics or aKrlcultura) 
economcis and experience of economic research. 

Salary £2,146, rialnc to £2,616 (under review). 

A|>|i!U< 9 Bition farms from the Adm'innstrative Secretary, Tropical Products 
Instltirts, 66/62 Oiay's Inn Road, London, WCl. 


r Economist I 

V We are part of an international group in the petroleum I { 
business. Recently we have developed our planning and ^ I 
^ controltechniquestothepoint where we need an experienced ^ 

■ economist to be the Senior Analyst under the Manager of our ■ 

■ Economics Department in London. ■ 

^ We want this man to forecast and evaluate economic trends ^ 

^ in this country, and we shall also be asking him to carry out x 

■ special studies on any sub|ect from self-service petrol 

I stations to pollution problems at sea. We need someone who ■ 

^ uses professional expertise in his work but can give us the ^ 

. results in lay language. 

M The man we are looking for needs a degree in economics and ^ 

■ several years professional or business experience. We offer ■ 

^ an appropriate starting salary, normal staff benefits and good ■ 

. prospects. As a guide we would pay up to £3,000 p.a. to a ^ 

^ man in his early thirties. W 

H Apply giving full details of age and experience to:- Client ■ 

H No. 136, c/o Riley Advertising Limited, 3B Dover Street, W.1. ■ 

W ^NfioiENT/AL ^ REPLY SERVICE Applications are W 

H acknowledged by return and forwarded to our citent ■ 

I unless addressed to Riley Security Manager listing ■ 

^ companies to which they may not be sent Our clients ^ 

W undertake to treat all applications in strict conlidence. x 

I Riiey iADVmiSIlIBi Lit!. I 

^ viiimi'iti^^kmkmttxiiATmAuHktmmLYCQoitDmriD ^ 

k LONDON BIRMINGHAM LEICESTER MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE ^ 


ECONOMISTS 
ECONOMETRICIANS 
MATHEMATICIANS 
STATISTICIANS 

art required in thi> Ministry of IVih-rioloKy, Txindon. in th<‘ KconomiRt, 
Kf^«i>arch Officer and Staflal.cian clussr.H Tho.si- an* inirri>a;mt; ai>rt srimu- 
latlng jobs in which apcctali.«t skills and modrrn U'Chnuiut'^ imc brouKht 
to buar on tho fornvuiatlon of policy dow sued towards thi* huccvss of tho 
many industrltfH with which the Mlnlsfry w linked. 

The range of duties is wide, and provides opportunities for those 
ffrom a variety of tn-tercats and ahllitie.s 

qi'AIJFK' \TION.s : A lir.-st or second class honours depive In an 
Appropriate subject, or etiuivaient, Is normally n^qulred. Appliennis .should 
hove Inqu.rin}; minds and ability to think construcUvi !v and to make sound 
Judgments 

: For the senior posts (minimum age 2X. or exceptionally 
26) salaries would he in the range i2,T24*C3,T21, Jnoluding London allow¬ 
ance Junior powit.s are in Ihe rang,* £1,196-£ 1,982, and there an* .some 
Intermediate posts in the range £2.M6-£2,6ie. Starting salary mny be above 
the minimum 

The appointments are unesiabllahed* In the first Instance. Appoint¬ 
ments for an agreed per.od or on sveondment wpUld be considered in suit¬ 
able cases PrOHtpecIs of promotion for the rlghl people are excellent 
Bupcrannuolion under FSSU, 

Application forma and further detalli frmn Miii.slry of Techiioioffy. 
Boom 637. The Adelphl. John Adam Strwt. London. WC2. Telephone : 
01-S36 1207, extension 1869. 

Please quote ref.. 2A/30 

•Tile Civil Service Commission Open Compel.!ions provide opponunities for 
permanent establlshmienit. 


AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMISTS 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND FOOD 

Two posts in London for men and women as (a) 
Agricultural Economiata or (b) Aaaiftant Agricultural 
Economiata, to investigate economic aspects of policy 
and development, including studies of agricultural and 
horticultural support, international trade, marketing and 
distribution of food, and business management in 
agriculture and horticulture. 

Candidates must be at least 26 for (a), and at least 
20 and normally under 26 for (b). 

QUALIFICATIONS: First or second class honours 
degree (or postgraduate degree) in economics, 
agriculture, horticulture or a closely related subject. 
For (a) normally three years' appropriate post¬ 
graduate experience required. For (b) FINAL YEAR 
STUDENTS may apply. 

SALARY: (a) £2,146-£2,616. (b) a.196-£1,952. 

Starting salary may be above minimum. Non¬ 
contributory pension. Promotion prospects. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commleslon, SavNe Row, 
London, WlX 2AA, pr TELEPHONE 01-734 6010 Ext 229 
(efter 5.30 p.m. 0I-7M 5464 "AnMkfnd" service), for 
ippUcation form, ouotino 7304/70. OoeinB dite 
March 31, 1070. 
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APPOINTIV^NTS 


University of 
Liverpool 

Centre for Latin^American 
Studies 

AppUcallona arr Invited for the 
poRt of one or more Renearch 
FellowR In Latln-Amertcan Btudiea 
from suitably quahhed irraduatpH 
tn Econumlca, OeoKraphy. Hispanic 
Studies, Modern History, and 
Political Theory and Institutions 
or related subjects The success¬ 
ful appUoant will be attached to 
the appropriate Department 
amona those associated with the 
Centre for Latln-Amerlcan Studies 
established as recommended by 
tlie Parry Report Previous fecial* 
Isattori in Laein-Amertran Studies 
Is not necessarily required. 

Salary ranee £100-Cl ,500 per 
annum The Initial salarv udll be 


within this range according to 
qiiallflcatlons and experlancc. The 
auccesaful cancHdate wlU take up 
his appointment vsn October i. 
1970. 

Applieatloni, ktating age, quali¬ 
fications and experience, together 
with the namea of three referees, 
should be received not later than 
March 20, 1870, by the Registrar, 
The University, PO Box H7, Liver- 
pool LOe 3BX, from whom further 

K rtlculars may be obtained Please 
lore Ref; ftV'5722 E. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5, & 81 to 86 


The iollowing vacancies are in the finance Directorate 
of the Gas Council's L'conumic Planning Division in 
London, and arise from the setting up of a new Section 
whose primary responsibility will be for investment 
appraisal related to an annual capital investment by the 
gas industry of f250 million 

INVESTMENT 

ACCOUNTANT (Ref. F/363) 

Salary £3,535 - £4,120 

who will be capable of leading a group of qualified staff 
in developing and undertaking the various investigations 
and appraisals. A business school or other appropriate 
degree together with a professional accountancy 
qualification are desirable txperience at senior love) m a 
large organisation in project appraisal and programme 
evaluation is essential 

FINANCIAL 

ANALYSTS (Raf. fl3U) 

Salpry £2,640-£3/425 

who will be responsible to the Investment Accountant 
as project leaders in carrying out investment appraisal 
and similar studies. A qualification in accountancy or 
other appropriate discipline, preferably with a university 
degree, is essential, together with some 3-4 years' 
relevant experience. 

ASSISTANT FINANCIAL 

ANALYSTS (Ref. F/365) 

Salary £2,170-£2,820 

who will be responsible to the Financial Analysts. A 
similar professional qualification is required. 

Application forms can be obtained from: The Appoint¬ 
ments and Establishments Officer, The Gas Council, 
59 Bryanston Street. LONDON, W.I., quoting the 
appropriate vacancy reference. 

The dosing date fo' applications is 2Qth March. 


(Ref. F/365) 


GAS COUNCIL 


St. John's College 


Tutorial Fellowship in 
Economics 


The College proposes. If a suitable 
candidate presents hlmselt, to elect 
a Tutor and Ofllclal Fellow in 
Economics with effect from October 
1. 1970. 

The salary will be on the scale 
£1,070 to £3,095 depending upon 
age and other relevant factors. 

The tutor will be expected to give 
tutorial instruction to under¬ 
graduate members of the College 

AppUcalions should be sent to 
the Senior Tutor, from whom 
further Information may be 
obiatoed, by March 14th. Candidates 
should Slate their ages, marital 
atatua. and academic recorda and 
should give the names of three 
referees. 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for a 
l/cctureshlp tn Economics. Candi¬ 
dates should have a good training 
In economics with special emphasis 
on qutntlUUve methods and 
atatlatics. Applications will be par¬ 
ticularly welcomed from candldateR 
with u research interest in demo¬ 
graphy. The person appointed will 
be expected to assist in a course 
in which statlstioal methods are 

luiplled to problems in Social 
Economics involving population, 

housing, health and social security. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained (quoting reference 

L 501 /B) from the Unlveralty 
Secretary, University House, 
Ballrlgg, Lancaster to whom 

applications (tour copies) inclu¬ 
ding three nferees, should be sent 
not later than March ?1, 1970 


ECONOMIST 

For Treasurer’s 
Department 

Esso Petroleum have a vacancy for an Economist in the 
Economics Division of its Treasurer's Department. 

The work of the Division is largely concerned with predicting 
conditions in the Company's business environment, that is 
business conditions generally and the outlook for the energy 
and oil markets. 

The successful candidate will probably be aged between 22 
and 24 and already working as a Business Economist. 

There are good opportunities for career development in the 
Company. 

Applications should be sent to Head of Recruitment (Ref: 2643), 
Esso Petroleum Compeny Ltd., Victorie Street, London, 
S.W.1. 





CALOR CAS 

MARKET RESEARCH MAMAGER 

The Gas Division of the Calor Group, which is embarkliig 
upon a planned expansion of its existing business and diver¬ 
sification into allied fields, wishes to appoint a Market 
Research Manager to join its existing Marketing Depait- 
ment 

The job will embrace market investigation and establish¬ 
ment of data for the development of existing products and 
their applications as well as involvement in the creation 
of new markets and diversification of the Division’s basic 
product line. In due course the successful candidate, who 
u^l report to the Marketing Manager, will be expected 
to develop an adequate Department for the Division*# 
developing expansion plans. 

Preference will be given to graduates in their early 30'a 
With five or more years' experience in market reaearch—- 
preferably embracing botn industrial and consumer 
orientated products. 

Remuneratioa will be commensurate with the expanding 
responsibility envisaged and includes non-contributoiy pen¬ 
sion scheme, life insurance and removal expenses. 

Apply to: 

Mr. A. P. Greoldy. INreelor of bdnflrial A Pnhlic.Belations, 
Calor tea Bouao, 
py Woid, i£0UG& Bucks. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Iiialawl 

^Seiviaai in 
BCONOlCCIS tciiftblft at Ohanetllor OoHege 
from September, 1910. The GoUege oflere 
a four-year paee degree ooune imth an 
O level entrance qualtfloatlon. Boonomlca 
Ifl normally taken ae one of two 
principal eubjecta in a general degree. 
Appllcante ahould have at leaet a good 
honoura degree with reterant unlvcnlty 
teaching and reaeareh egpecienpe. Salary 
eealee tineluding emtrlate addition): 
Profesaor £2JD0-i3,700 p.a. plua univenlty 
addition of tMO p.a. or aupplement of 
£450 p.a. tnormafiy tax free) payable In 
appropriate cane by Brtueli Government. 
Senior lecturer £2,S00>E2gt60 p.a. plue 
unlvernty addition of £38D p.a. or 
supplement of £275 p.a. (normally tax 
free) payable In appropriate com by Brltiah 
Government. Gratuity; ouperannuatlon 
scheme tranaferable with FSSU; family 
passages; varloua aHowanoea; blenola) 
overseas leave. Detailed appUeafelona (six 
Copies) naming three referees by April 1. 
1010, to IiMter-University OOuncfl, 00-01 
Tottenham Court Road, London WIP 
ODT. from whom particulars are available. 


University of Kent st 
Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

Applications are invited for 
appointments as LECTURER in 
TOUTH-EA8T ASIAN 8TUDIBS 
with effect from October 1, IOIO. 
Applicants should be graduates in 
any of the Social Sciences, or 
qualified in Modern South-Best 
Aslan History. Salary range: 
£1,240 X £116—£2.850. ' 

Further parUculara and forms of 
application can be obtained from 
Mr J E. Reilly, Cornwallis Build¬ 
ing The University. Canterbury, 
Kent. Completed appllositlon forme 
(three copfes) should be received 
not later than Monday, April 27, 
1070 (Quote AOnO.) 


University of Bxeter 

Cflair of Social 
Administration 

The Council invitee applications 
from suitably qualified oandldatea 
for a Chair of Social Administra¬ 
tion In the Department of 
Sociology. Thla is a new poet 
which will be created with effect 
from October 1, 1070. 

The salary vdU not be lese than 
£3,780 per annum. 

Further partlsulare may be 
obtained from ^e Secretary of 
the University, Northcote House, 
The Queen's Drive, Ibceter, to 
whom applications should be 
submitted (twelve copies: one copy 
from candidates overseas) by 
March 23. 1070. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BNFIELD 
EDUCATION COMMITTXE 

Enfield College of 
Technology 

Facuitu of Arts 

Applications are invited from 

S aduatea with industrial experience 
r the poet of Lecturer ll/8enlor 
Lecturer in (^rational Reaeareh. 

Duties will depend upon the 
Intereeta, quaUflMtlona and ex- 

K Hence of the eueceesful applicant, 
t will Include teaching on 
Degree eoureee end aupervlelon of 
etudenta' final-year projects. 

The level of appointment will 
depend upon qualifications and 
experience. 

Salary eealee: Lecturer IZ £1,012- 
C2,6(n per annum including London 
Weighting ; Senior Lecturer: 
£2,502-£2J37 per annum including 
London weighting. 


O. B. DBNNT. M.A., 
Chief Bdunatlon OlBeer. 


Ulster: The New 
University 

Economics 

At least one and poaelbly two 
appointments at LECTURESHIP 
«evel. 

Preference will be given to those 
with Interests in one or more 
of Microeconomics, Econometrics, 
MathemaUcal Economics and 
Regional Boonomlca. 

Salarg acale: ^240 x £115(14)— 
£2,850 (with F66U) (mppolntmenta 
are normally made on one of the 
first six pMnta of the scale 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Registrar. The 
New University of Ulster, Coleraine, 
Northern Ireland (quoting Ret 
70/30) to whom applications, 
including the names and addresses 
of three referees, should be sent 
not later than March 33, 1070 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

AppHcatlons are Invited for an 
appointment with effect from the beginning 
ofue Trinity Term. April 30, 1970, as 
LECTURER iN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT. Preference will be given 
to candidates prepared to leach 
IntematloniU Relations nr Politics of 
Developing Areas Salary according to 
quallficatlona and experience In the range; 
£1.340 X £115-£1.6a5. 

Application forma and further parUculars 
can be obtained from Mr J E Reilly. 
Cornwallis Building, The University, 
Canterbury, Kent. Completed forms (three 
coplee) ehpuld be^ returned not later than 
Frldiay, 5ti^h 20, 1070 (Quote; A7/70) 


UniverBlty of Hull 

CENTRE FOR SOUTH-EAST 
ASIAN STUDIES 

Fellowship In South-East 
Asian Economics 

The Centre, in asaoclation with 
the Department of Economics and 
Commerce, Invites applications for 
a two-year. Mp()intment. in con¬ 
nection with the Hull-Malava 
Exchange Scheme. The Fellou will 
be expected to teach in the field 
of fouth-Bast Aslan economic 
growth, and may have the oppor¬ 
tunity of spending one year 
teaching at the University of 
Malaya, within the Exchange 
Scheme. Applicants should have a 
good honours degree in economics, 
and preferably research experience 
Salanr win be in the range £1.340- 
£2,046 (plus FSSU). depending on 
quaUficatlons and experience 
briber information may 
obtained from the Director of the 
Centre. Applications should be sent 
to the Registrar not later than 
March 30. 1010. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 81 to 86. 


Heriot-Watt 
University 
Lecturers in Economics 

The University Invites appiteations 
lor two licctureshlps in flwnoinlcs 
tenable from October 1. 1070, or 
such other date as may be 
arranged. It Is intended, that one 
of the posts ^ould be filled by a 
specialist in Modern Economic 
History. For the other post, pre¬ 
ference will be given to applicants 
with interests in Mathematical 
Economics or Econometrloa. but 
other Interests are not excluded. 

Salary scale for Lo(h:urera is 
£1.2^0 X £115—n.gSO with an 
ettoieiiqy bar at with plxeiiiff 
according to qualifications and 
a^^Henea. SuptraanunUon under 

Mrther Mrtloulw jajr. ¥ 



Heriot-Watt 

University 

Leoturer in Marketing 

The UnlverNty Invites appUoatlons 
for the post of Lecturer in 
Marketinf in the Department of 
Industrial Administration and 
Oommeroe. tenaUe from September 
1, 1970. 

A degree In Commerce or 
Economics is desirable and it is 
important that aimllcants should 
have had praoucai expertenoe in 
the Markeung flsld. 

The salary scale for Lecturers is 
£1,240 X £115—£a,B60 With an 
eflldenoy bar at £3,045 with placing 
according to qualifications and 
eiygflence. Superannuation under 

Further partieulani may^ be 
obtained from the SMretary, 
Heriot-Watt University, Chambers 
Street, Edinburgh, BHl IKX. to 
whom appUoatlons should be eent 

S March 24. 1970, quoting' Ref* 
/1/.3026. 


LECTUia OR JVIIM 


AppUca^iu are invited for Cie alMwe 
post. Preference will be given to 
candidates .whose intereet lies In the 
field of Mletoaeotaomlos. 

X _£S^£lt51g_p.a. Leelarer: £1»M x 
£3.010 xTio— 


£2,m p.a (Salary scales under review.) 
Marrtege and children's aUowanosa are 
paid .and there is a non-contributory 
nSU-type pension fund. 

Further partleulars may be obtained 
from: 

Aaalxtant Secretary (Stain, 

Trinity College, 

Dublin 3 . 


Completed a|»lloatlons ahould be 
returned not liter than March 31,1070. 



in a 

relevant field. Salary would be 
according to age and experience In 
the range £2jM5 to £2,150 or tor 
an exceiMonal appointment, higher. 
The appointment may bi for a 
period of three to five years 

initially. 

Those interested In applying are 
asked to write in the first Inatanee 
to Frofeosor J. B CulMngworth 
at the address below, giving full 
details of their cxpenencs and 

their preferred line of research. 

Centre for Urban and Regional 

Studies, 

University of Birmingham, 

Selly Wick House. 

Belly Wick Road, 

Birmingham 30. 


University of 
Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF EGONQMICS 

Senior Lecturer in Economics 

AppUeatlons are invited from suit¬ 
ably qualified candidates for the 
above post in the Department of 
Economics. 

Eeonomlos u taught in the School 
of Ana and SoetarBtudtas and the 
School of Boatneta and Admlnlatra- 


51^0# Development Centre 


Senior Lecturer In Coat. Acoountlng 

S idor Leeturer in Man^miiit 
niM Ueturar in IsMir Oofam- 
meiM Acoounta 

Senler Ucturer In Local OavMn* 
ment Adflifnlstratlon 
Senior Lecturer in Coat Aeooiiattttf 
Senior Leoturer In Government 
Aoeounts 

Senior Leotuter in ManageaMnt 
(Ptrwnnel or Furohiabig) 

Senior Lecturer or Leoturer in 
Admimatmtlve Law 
Lecturer In Local Oovemintnt 
Acoounta 

Leoturer in Law (Oonuaarelal and 
Admtniitratlve) 

Leeturer In Boonomiee and Btatt- 
(Mes 

Oandldataa .ateuld have aimfo- 

SSnal queS&9^*wlS eS^aaSe 

in Industry and/or teaching' 

Appolntmenta on oontraet for 
three tenre^ of approxlouutoly one 

S ir ea^.^ BMaHce for ntttoaala of 
» Utdted Ki^dom, eiiulvalent to 
the following In £ aterilng: 


Itwimat'infwia nav 

£3 for 


iMve, with fm 
itaff end.l^nei. 
satment. BubaldlMd 


ton. There arc also <^ 1^8 
or undergraduatee in the School 
Matfaematlrs and Phvairl. The 
Dnartment of BoonomlCi haa an 
aeuve poatgraduape pragramme. 

salanr acale; Senior Lecturer 
£3ioU-E3.S70 with MSU benefiU. 

ABpll(Datlon forma oai_ further 


_ or staff and _ fa 
meitflil treatment. Subal 


Hlgertaa oandldatea 
tored appointment on 


Further Information .^and appMOM ' 
tlon forma from Secretary, qranoll 
for Tietanl^ BduoaUon a^ 

ISS Oountilea, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Seveooaks BdiDol 
Kent . 


ntqutred la atptomMr t mMttr 

to teach Kconomicji and BumneM 
Btudtia. Full detaila eaii be 
obialaed Crom the Keadmaater, 


Trinity Oollegd. 
Cambridge 

LBctweship (or Assistant 
Lectureship) and Fellowship 
In Economics 

The Council of Trinity OolleBe, 
Oambrldge. invite applicatiena lor 
appointment to a ColieKc Lecture* 
ehip (or Aaaiatant Lecturaahipi in 
Economiea Either poet will carry 
with it a Pelkiwahlp of the 
OoUeite Pull deUilU of the dutlee 
and atipend can be obtained from 
the Senior Tutor. AppUcatlotiN 
ahould be received before March 
:1B. 1970, and ahould Include 

curriculum vitae, the namea of 
three academic referecH, and. an 
IndlcaUon of the date at which 
the candidate c-ouiri twice up the 
poet If appointerl 


CUSSIFlEI^^VEimSING 

AppolntmenU, Builneae Notloea, 
etc,. JI 0 per line. 

Dtsplayad, £9 fia Od per elnfle 
column Inch 

fiklucatlon, Oounea, Property, 
RoioM, Travel, etc., 9a per line. 
Dlaplay, £7 30 b Od per Mnsle 
column inch 

Box number 4».rvi.w provided 
free of charife 

date for aocepLance 
ot advert ialBC oopy, noon 
Wedneaday. 

Phone ; 01-930 5155, Ext. 308. 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


SOLICITOR (U) experienced in 
commercial properly work, redundant due 
to take-over ot mulUple ahopa oraanlaatlon, 
eeeka part-time employment with 
commercial organlsaUon approximately 
7-10 houra per week in Central or Weet 
London. Brjx No. 3342 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 



SUCCESS MEEDS SUCCESS 

Join a growinf number of profeiiional 
peopit as highly latiifltd distributors 
with a fully secured investment of 
£li000 In 1 PROVEN exciting new 
business and build a substantial profit¬ 
able busineia ... Be your own boss 
. . . Join the £10,000 p.a. plus 
league . . . Operate nationally or 
internationally on a full- or part-time 
besis. Scope is tremendous and field 
wide open. 

Thli will be your opportunity to fulfil 
your financial ambitions. 

Ring V.B. a Associates, 

01-407 5854. 


00 INTO ORBIT. Ideaa, deUgn for 
advertlalng. ealea promotion. 01-836 4004, 
Mr Lacey. 


BANtCINO APPOINTMENTS: Wide choice, 
all levelR- we are the SpecialletH. Tel. 01- 
240 2777 (details posied). Abs confidential. 


FOREIGN Oorporatlona Intcreited In doing 
buaiiMaa in Jugoalavta uid Eoatern 
Europe contaot experienced Jugoslav-born 
Amerlran bualneMman with knowledge 
of local languages and markets comprising 
both sales and project investments held 
Formerly employed as special consultant 
10 the Administrator of the Untied 
Nations Development Programme in Neu' 
York. Presently residing Jugoslavia 
seeking representative’s salaried position 
Box No 2341. 


EXPERIENCED Industrial Journalist 
I required to collaborate with University 
I researcher to produce short book by 
• end July. Box 2340 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


THE BRITISH PSYOBO-ANALYTICAL 
SOCIETY announces with j^easure that 
PROFESSOR SIR DENNIS HILL Will 
deliver the Thirteenth ERNEST JONES 
LECTURE entlUed THE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS TO PSYCHIATRY 
at Friends Rouse. Eueion Road. NWl, on 
Wednesday, March lith at 8.18 p.m 
Admlulon free. No tltkets required. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture on 
“The New Monelarlam “ will be delivered 
by Professor N Kaldor (Oambrldge) at 
6 30 p.m. on March 12th at University 
CoUsgc (Chemistry Auditorium), Gower 
street. WCl. 

AOMjbsiON FREE. WrTHOUT TIOKET 

M. A. BAATZ. 
Academic Registrar. 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So. (Kcon) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University ot London. Specially prepared 
courses for the FedersUon of Stock 


Nuffield College, 
Oxford 

Studentships 

Applications are invited from 
men or women graduates who wish 
to undertake research or post- 
graduaie studies in economics, 
statistics, politics and govern¬ 
ment. sociology, recent economic, 
social and poutacal history, indus¬ 
trial relations, management 
studies, public and social admini¬ 
stration, international and public 
law. or any other branch ox the 
social studies. 

Further particulars and the 
necessary forms are obtainable 
from the Warden, Nuffield College, 
Oxford. Applloatlons should reach 
him by May 12. 3970. 


insuranoe MarksUng. OCE. Also many 
thoroughly uisful (hon-exam) oourses in 
Bustnssa Bubjscts. 

Write today for details or advice. staUng 
subjects In which Interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

St. Albui, 

or call at 3(j Queen Vlotbtla Street, 

London, E04. 7W1. 01-g4i 6874. 

(Founded 1010.) 


far ’further announcements 
^ages 5, 11, 81 to 86 


*Comd to tho Wbridl's Esir in OaBtes, Jspin. March—Sspismbsr. 1970. 

Afiree 

JapuKse Lessos 
f^Yborlliois 

“Yen ... ni... ka-e-te... kudasal^ 

(I want to exchange my monQr for ymi.) 




Read for a degree at home 

Postal tuition for London Uoiveralty 
External Detx%«. BA. BSefEcon), etc. 
and Dlplomaa, OcB “0“ and “A“ levels, 
and Professional career exams. Lessons by 
pogt to a personally planned programme. 
Individual guidance by graduate tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by Instalments. 

78 years of suecwsl Write today for FREE 
Prospectus to R^ndham Milligan. MBE. 
MA. Principal. Dept. C.A-3. WOLBBY 
HaLl. oxford. 0X2 6PK. 


Don*t worry. Our rosy hostess (in our currency exchange office, 
Tuesday Plaza, at EXPO 70*) understands English, too. 

In any language, she will give your banking needs all the attention 
and care our rose symbol stands for. And this means you can par¬ 
ticipate in Japan’s State Lottery (as we are the only designated 
agent to run it) with our special EXPO 70 Sweepstakes tickets, too. 

You will find our rose service (72 years young and still growing) 
also in our 148 branches throughout Japan. In New York, London, 
Seoul and Taipei, too. Our rose service even extends to 1,600 coi- 
respondent banks worldwide. To help you financially enjoy Japan 
wherever you come from. 

Please do (or as we say in Japanese, '’DOzo.. .*’). 


Japan*# Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANliYO BANK 


m 


Head Office: Tokye^aMn / New York AMncy: 40 Wall Straat, Naw York B / 
^ndon BranchWood Ririat London eTc. 2 / Talpai Branch: 35 Po-Ai Road, 
Talpal I Seoul Rapraiantativa Office: Hanjin Bldg.. 118. 2-Ka, Namdaamun-Ro, 
Chuna4(y, Seoul 
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The series of 28-page illustrated booklets looks at some current world 
problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable background 
information so easily lost sight of. The booklets are illustrated with 
maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give some 
basic statistics. There is also a short bibliography. 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles are packaged m an attractive 
black slip case (see illustration), printed in two colours. The booklets 
cover the following topics -Vietnam, Europe, devaluation, communica¬ 
tions, race relations. China. Canada, gold, road safety, trade unions, 
technological forecasting, life assurance, taxation, communism, and 
the Middle East. A number of the earlier titles have been revised and 
up-dated. Further titles are listed in the coupon. 

Rates (includiny postage); The Brief Book box, inland and surface mail 45/-, 
airmail 75/ (US$9) Single titles, 3/- each, airmail 5/- (60c). 

Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) _j 

Also send me the following booklets 
Brief 16; Student revolt 
Brief 17; The Common Market 
Brief 18; Prisons 
Brief 19: Education (April) 


Name 


Address 


Brief 20: Ideologies (April) — 
Brief 21: The management 
gap (May) 

. and the next 6 booklets — 


I enclose a cheque/postal order for; 

(please enclose payment) 

The Publications Department Thn Economist 25 St^James's Strati, 
London SW1 Tofophono 01-930 B155 Tolox 24344 






SSlfcYgar World WMoliiYlco 


HoeoiiiMtiiditlgiit of 

A Hindi IMIi^txpicttubstiiitiil 
^ orfofdaeling. ' 

0 taiwtIfM-biqr. 

0 OsMtrllll-tuMantMprln 

racovtry expoctnl. 

O YtOfBorylOII-o jioitocfiiig ^ 
oxpoctgd iiig|or trotHnip. 

For ovBr a quarter of a asntuiy. 
this is how out basio itMatdh 
has emibled ut to aiitief|p«to well 
in advonce a major leve^ in 
the price trend. It it typical of 
the commodity work perfonned 
by us for many large corpora- 
tions in the following 


commodities: 


Copper 

Grains 

Silver 

Oib 

Platinum 

Pork Bellies 

Lead 

Hams 

Zinc 

Cattle 

Cocoa 

Sulfur 

Hides 

Sugar 

Paper, etc. 

Your inquiry 

on your corpora- 

tion letterhead is requested 
addressed to: 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

[ivbfWIaiy if ladvitrial Cemaiadlty iirp. 

122 jEotl 42nd St,, Ntw York, N.Y. 10017 
Okkt fCONOSIAII TeMaiifi 



Initial offering $1(L00 May 9.1969/ Net Asset Value $11.20 Dec 12,1969 ^ 

• No Luxembourg taxes fpr non-resident shareholders • Confi¬ 
dential subscription • Immediate redemption after initial 90 daye 

• Capital appreciation with minimum liek • Steady growth • Oori- 
eervative management In politically atable areas. 

■ 'iV 

Sponeored by Wrlllah Amorlean Banli 
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Milan, the future 5 years 
ahead. Architecture, 







The most outstanding show of Swiss quality 
products in 1970. 

Participation of the groups machine tools and 
electrical engineering. Information booklet, identity 
card and catalogue obtainable from Swiss 
Embassies. Consulates and Chambers of Commerce. 


The Swiss Embassy. 
77-81 Gloucester Place. 
London W1 

Tel. 01-723 0701 Ext 57 


The Swiss Consulate, 
Sunley Buildings, 
Piccadilly Plaza, 
Manchester 1 
Tel; 061-2362933 


^SWISSAIR 

^ Departures daily from London to Basle 08.50 returning from 
Basle daily 19.45. Book through your travel agent. 


MEETING in VERONA (Italy) 
March 15-23, 1970 



VERONA 

FAIR 

72nd International Agricultural and Animal 
Farming Fair 

23rd Agricultural Machinery Show 

2nd Exhibition of the new Agricultural 
Technics 

March 20th and 23rd : Business days 
reserved to Italian and foreign businessmen. 


For information : 

Italian Chamber of Commerce 
31 Old Burlington Street 
LOOIDON. W1. Tel.: REGent 241175 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Prieu. 1969^70 

Ordlraiy 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

PrlGM, 1969-70 



Stocks 

Mar 

on 

Mar 



High 

Lov 


4. 1970 

week 

4 

High 

Low 



Bwike A Othor Hnainclel 



470 

407*1 

300 

244 

Algemcne Bk. 

FI. 250*1 

+6’s 

6 3 

3l/4*t 

22/9 

65-1 

52*1 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

Fl.54*i 

-1-0-9 

5 9 

188-2 

156-8 



Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 

62/6 

-3d 

3 2 

20/6 

13/- 

3600 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.28SS 

-45 

4 6 

209 

144 

76*1 

SIS 

B. of Amerla 

$59 


3 1 

23*14 

IS*a 

106/7*1 

78/- 

B. of Ireland 

85/- 

-3/9 

3-3 

57/3*. 

42/1*1 

193/9 

121/3 

B. of Montreal 

169/6 

• 21/9 

1 

3 4 

33/- 

14/10*4 

I3l*s 

100 

B. Nac. de Mexico 

P.I02 

... 

44/- 

29/- 

83h 

53/9 

B.afN.S. Waiu 

7W- 

+ 1/- 

2 7 

27/3 

15/6 

2770 

64/- 

B. of Scotland 

67/6 

5-5 

I3/I*t 

8/i0*i 

22(0 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2234 

-6 

4-6 



294-9 

193 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.265 

-18 

3 7 



2!- 

fl/- 

Barclays 

67/9 

+ 1/9 

4-4 



77- 

TO/- 

53- 

41/3 

Barclays OCO 
BOLSA 

56/- 

48/3* 

:5i- 

4-4 

4-0 

64/4*s 

34/3 

19/5*4 

39/10*4 

22/7*4 

£13*4 

£B*u 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£11 **14 

+'.* 

2-1 


Ordinary 

Stocki 


Dortmund Union 
Gulnmu 
Hctnekon 
IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
Net. Distlileri 
Scottish B Newc. 
Sth. African Br. 
Trumen, Henbry, 
Wetney, Mann 
Whlcbrr^ ‘A* 


Sulldinf A Building b 
Assoc rortland 
BPB industries 
Cementation 
Cimencs Lafsrge 
Clmcnterles Briq. 

R. Costaln 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paint Co. 
Italoementi 
J. Laing 'A' 

London Brick 
Marley 
Rediand 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venesta < 

G. Wlmpey 1 


Cacoring. Holola, Btc. 

ATV -A- 21^ 

Butlin's 3/6*4 

CBS S44*i 

Fortes 'A* 27/3 

Granada ‘A* 44/6 

Grand Metrop. 3l/7*i 

Lyons 'A* 84/- 

Meeca I8/I0<i 

Trust Houses 33/iO<i 


25/4*1 14/6 

19/7't (2/9 

240 174 

33/6 23/9 


Stock Pricoai 
• Ex divldwd. 
yielda allow fbr t 


Charterhouse Grp. 1^- 

Chase Manhattan fSj 

Commerzbank D,27l’i 

Credit Comclal. Fr. 175-2 

Credit Fonder Fr.5IB 

Credit Suisse Fr.S.3275< 

Creditanstalt %237|| 

Deutsche Bank 0.349 

Dresdner Bank 0.271 *1 

First Nat. City 170*4 

Hambros 52/- 

HIIL Samuel 26/9 

Hongk’g. A Sh. £I5V 

Keyser Ullmann 86/- 

Kieinwert Ben. 39/3* 

Krcdletbank Fr.B.6000 

Kundenkredlt 0.290 

Lambert L'Ind. Fr.B.I784 

Lloyds 63/9 

Lombard Banking 51/6 

Manuf’s Hanover Trust $68*4 
Mediobanca L.74.000 

Mercantile Cred. 29/- 

Mereury Sect. 35/- 

MldlanJ 56/- 

Minster Asset. 15/0*4* 

Monugu Trust 32/-1| 

Morgan J.P. $66*4 

Nat. & Grindlays 55/6 

Nat.A»stra. |A2 57 

Nat. Com. Grp. l5/4’i 

Nat. West. 63/6 

Norsk. Creditbk. %I39 

Royal Canada £11*4 

Schroders 

Societe General Fr.B. 13.00 

Standard & Chartered 43/6 
Suez Fr. 382 I 

Swiss Bank Fr.S.3030* 

Union Bank Fr.S.4225 

Union Discount 60/6 

Utd. Dom. Tst. 26/IO'i 


Inauruice 
Allianz Vartlch. 

Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
Equit. B Law Life 
Gen. Acddent 
Guardian Royal Exch. 
Legal A General 
Nat. Nedriandn. 

Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential ‘A’ 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Taisho Mar. A F. 
Toklo Marina 
Vehicle A Gen. 
Zurich Ins. 


Brtworioa, Etc 171 142 Manneimana D-IM 

Allied Breweries I8/I*s +6d 4-6 |]B 119 Rhetniralfl D.I29 

Bus, Charrington 17/6 +3d 4'5 io8 86*4 Thysaen Huette D.95'« 

BalsN.V. FI.2iS ... 32 223 148 Uglnt Kuhlman Fr.2ll 

Cear^,B.AS. 30/9 -3d 41 9/6 . S/4*s Union Steel SA 5/I0*** 

Distillers 23P +9d 5-1 4K 32*s U,S. Steel »9 

Distill.Seagrams AWa ... l-l I22»B 62-2 Ueinor fr. ID 

id Yields eofflpUed with from Meaara. VlcMin.de A Co.; Merrill 
llExoMtailiiitlon- Tek rlglitf. fExcH. (e)NewnoSk. WAfcer Zue 

( at7a.6d. in 6. 


Change 

Yield 

1 Prices. 1969-70 

Ordinery 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

on 

Mar 



Stocks 

Mar 

on 

Mar 

week 

4 

High 

Low 


4. 1970 

week 

4 

-1 




Electricel A Radio 




l*4d 

4 3 

268 

216*4 

A.E.G. 

D.2I7 

2 

3 7 

i SO 

19 

348 

226 

ASEA 

Kr.24S 


4 0 

- 1*44 

4 6 

57*4 

46*4 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

$52*4 

‘IS 

4 9 

i-iO 

4-0 

33/- 

23/- 

B.I.C.C. 

25/- 

1 l*4d 

5 2 


5 3 

2790 

1870 

Brown Bovtri 'A' 

Fr.S.|96Q 

‘ 10 

2 6 

-4*id 

3-9 

604 

421 

C.G.E. 

Ff.e67 1 

11-9 

2 8 

-1/1*4 

3-3 

164 

92 

C.S.F. 

Fr. 158-2 

2 8 


1 1/- 

4 2 

17/- 

9/9 

Chloride Electric 

12/10*4 

3d 

6 4 


4-4 

60^ 

38*4 

Comuc 

$38*4 

5*4 


-^4*44 

&<4 

91/6 

48/6 

OeccB 

61/- 

2/$ 

2 8 



59/9 

38/9 

E.M.l. 

49/3 

2/6 

2 9 



227*1 

145 

Electrolux 'B* 

Kr.l45 

7 

4 1 



335 

201 

L M. Ericcion ‘b’ 

Kr.2ll 

5 

2 4 

i 4'id 

(ff) 

97*4 

68*4 

Gen. Electric 

$74*1 

i 5S 

3 5 

6d 

\\ 

34/10*1 

22/1 *t 

gec.ee 

23/7*1 


2 9 

1 *4d 

2 8 

40*4 

27*4 

Gen. Tel. A Elec 

$33 


4 6 

-- iO-9 

3-5 

217 

114 

Hitachi 

Y.I56 

’ ’4 

3 9 

-24 

6 2 

53/6 

35/6 

Hoover 'A* 

49/6* 


4 6 


5-1 

374*. 

293*4 

I.B.M. 

$33 IS 

I3S 

1 4 

I0*id 

2 0 

62/3 

33/- 

Int. Computers 

54/- 

3d 

4 1 

1/- 

7 5 

60 

47*4 

lot. Tel, A Tel. 

$58 

-I'l 

J-8 

1 205 

2 0 

132 1 

95 

Machines Bull 

Fr. 122 4 

l-l 


j lid 

2 6 

980 

727 

Matsushita 

Y.770 

9 

i j 

i 3d 

6 3 

257/10*4 

162/6 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

198/9 


2 1 

- 9d 

7 2 

4^6 

25/10*4 

Plesscy 

40/9 

4».d 

2 4 

-6d 

(n) 

47^ 

29*1 

RCA 

$3 IS 

1 S 

3 2 

5'4d 

12 

23/- 

12/6 

Rediffuilon 

18/3 

4*td 

4 6 

6d 

4 8 

74/9 

37/6 

Rtyrolie Parsons 

41/6 

3/- 

7 2 

7*id 

3-4 

311 

230 

Siemens 

0.227*4 

4>» 

3 5 

hl*4d 

3 7 

5450 

1380 

Sony 

YJ060 

190 

0 5 

6d 

1 2 

SS*. 

33*4 

^erry Rand 

$37S 

+ *» 

13 



185*4 

119*4 

Thomion-Houst. 

Fr. 163*4 

10 

1 6 



72/3 

42/9 

Thorn Electrical 

60/9 

i6d 

1 7 



58 

37 

Western Union 

$45*4 

1 

3 1 

- 2/9 

6 S 

70*. 

53*4 

Wcitinhsc El. 

$65*4 

iS'd 

2 8 




Chemlceli 




1400 

MOO 

ANIC 

L.II72 

^2 

4 2 

18/3 

10/0*. 

Albright A W. 

il/-. 

-1/11*4 

4 7 

33S 

24*4 

Amer Cyanamid. 

$26*4 

^-•4 

263*4 

191 

Badische Anil in 

D.I9I 

0 6*4 

5 5 

217 

163 

Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 

D.I63 

6 

4 0 

13400 

8800 

Fr.S. 10900 

t47S 

0 9 

■*9** 

64*4 

Dow 

$73*. 

i 5*4 

3 5 

I65S 

93*1 

Dupont 

$100*4 

+3S 

5 2 

64/3 

39/- 

Flieni 

50/3 

-4*id 

4 2 

3^ 

13 

General Aniline 

$I3S 

j-S 

2 9 

307 

208 8 

Hoeehst 

D.20e 8 

6 6 

2 2 

185,100 

140.000 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S. 168000 I 2000 

0 4 

73/- 

51/7*4 

ICI 

J?/.’ 

il/l*, 

5 2 

SC 

24/9 

Leporte Indt. 

33/- 

-6d 

4 1 

30S 

Monsanto 

$34*4 

-1-2 

5-3 

1190 

999 

Monteatlnl.Edl$. 

L. 1048*1 


277*4 

225 

Norsk Hydro. 

Krm 

--'1*. 


114*4 

70S 

Pfizer 

$111*. 

3*4 


277 

200 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.246 

4 1 

31 

3260 

2700 

Solvey *A' 

Fr.B.2725 

50 

4-8 

242 

145-6 

St. Gobain 

Fr.l45 6 

2 4 

4 4 

584 

416 

Takeda Chemical 

Y.453 

7 

1-9 



Coal A Steel 



3-7 

4415 

2735 

ArbM 

Fr.B.4IOO 

60 

36*4 

25*4 

Bethlehem 

$28*4 

i IS 

6 3 

20 30 

13-25 

Broken Hill Pty. 

$A.I5 70 

0 05 


168*1 

95 

Denain ingwy. 

Fr.l62 

- 4 

4 4 

723 

579*4 

Finsider 

L.676*4 

f5*4 

5 9 

172 

137 

Fried. Krupp 

D.I37 

-9 

7 3 

122 

73 

Gelaenfcirchaner 

D.73 

-1*4 

4-7 

£28*4 

84*1 

£22 

67-1 

Grengttbarg 

Hoeidh 

^•4 

074-8 

‘1-7 

2 8 

6 5 

116-6 

94-2 

Hoofoven 

H.108 

+ 3 1 

3 7 

171 

142 

Manneimano 

D.I64 

-3 

5-2 

138 

119 

Rhetnmhl 

0.129 

-6 

10-5 

108 

86*4 

Thysaen Huette 

D.95<4 

-2*4 

223 

148 

Uglnt Kuhlmen 

Fr.2ll 1 

- 5 4 

3-6 

IBs ■ 

S/4S 

Union Stent SA 

5/10*4* 

-l**d 

7 0 

3k 

U,S, Steel 

P 

+ IS 

6-2 

122-B 

62-2 

Ueinor 

fr. 117*4 

-3-3 

2 4 


23/6 

Engineering 

Acrow 'A' 

34/6 

6d 

2 5 

II/- 

Allied Iron 

20/6 


4 9 

165 

Atlu Copco 

Kr.l74 

^ 4 

2 9 

6/6 

8.S.A. 

l4/« 

I 1/6 

3 4 

38/3 

BabeV A Wllco)i 

42/3 


4 7 

41/9 

John Brown 

45/- 

1/6 

4 9 

12/10*4 

Cohen 600 

15/3 

S*.d 

4 9 

5/- 

Javy Ashmore 

10/8*4 

2*4d 


9,9 

Delta Metal 

13/- 

1 I'ld 

6-1 

158*. 

Domag 

DI77*. 

5 

3 5 

9/4*1 

I5/4S 

B Elliott 

l5/4'i 

l*4d 

3 2 

Firth Cleveland 

17/- 


8 2 

59/3 

Guest. KAN 

72/9 

21- 

4 1 

340 

Gutehoffngs. H 

0336 

12 

4 1 

//4*. 

Head Wrightson 

9/11*4 

Sd 

SO 

17,-9 

Alfred Herbert 

22/3 

I 7*4 


I0f7'i 

IM.I. 

14/1*. 

, 2'4d 

40 

3/10*4 

Inter. Comb.cn, 

5/5*4 

. 2*4d 

n 

33^6 

Inter Como. Air 

47/- 

3d 

340 

Kullagar 'B' 

Kr.349 

< 3 

3 1 

445 

M.A.N, 

0 440 

12 

4-0 

14/9 

Mather A Platt 

21/3 

6d 

2 4 

44/6 

Motai Box 

55/9 

-I/- 

4-0 

60 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y.68 


7 4 

53/6 

Morgan Crucible 

78/. 


4 1 

183 

Pechiney 

Fr 198 1 

-4 1 

3-1 

37/6 

Kenold 

SB/6 

6d 

3 9 

6/9 

Serck 

8/1*4 

3d 

3 6 

27/9 

Simon Enging 


I'ld 

3 3 

15/10*2 

Scavelw Ind 

18/6* 

1 »/‘ 

I'l 

r-'“ 

Sione-rlait 

10/3 

5/10*4 

3d 

4-8 

Sr 

John Thompson 

I'ld 

7 2 

SSI2 

Tube Investments 


2/3 

4 8 

23/9 

Vickers 

30/9 

1 6d 

6 4 

36/3 

Thos. W. Ward 


1/3 

6 4 

5/9 

Wellman Eng 

7/9* 

4 5 


70/9 42/- 

12/2*. 8/6^4 


47/4*. 33/9 

259 9 180 

67/6 39/6 

18/6 11/2*4 


Food. Phensnoouticole 

Allied Supplien 65/- 

Ass. Brit. Foods lO/l 

Assoc. Fisheries 9/- 

Avon Products $17 

Beeeham Group 40/ 

Beghtn Ft, 


il Sowricies Co.; 
M. (OToM 


18/6 11/2*4 Brooke Bond'B' 13/0*4 S*4d 

2S/3 14/10*1 Cadkury Schweppes IS/l'i 6d 

$2*4 40*4 Colg.-ftimeilve $44 % 

I-B6 6 0S CoirSugar Ref. $A.7 22 <10 

end Tile Fim Boston Corpomlon. YieM ki breckett Is on fereout 
m due. (ff) Ifibwlm Utioi reduced or pesied, $The nee ro 


2/- 

2 5 

*4d 


7'id 

7 2 

1*4 

1 3 

1/9 

2 2 

2-9 

3 3 

1/9 

5 8 

S*4d 


6 d 

5 3 

S 

3.0 

10 
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fneas. 1969-70 

Ordlnery 

Price. 

Change 



Scodu 

Mar 

on 

High 

Lew 


4. 1970 

i". week 

l4/7<s 

7/MPi 

ii' 

CxareM Dry. 'A‘ 
Filch Lovell 

Galgy 

14/1*4 

IO/7*a* 

Fr.$,6750 

-2*11 

-3d 

1-340 

IWi 

70 

GanaralFoodi 

•B3*a 

+■4 

41*. 

2 i 

Ganeral Mills 

136*1 

1-1*4 

81/6 

sc 

Gfsxe 

76/- 

-1/9 

39 

Hainx 

•36*. 

+ 1*4 

47^. 

35*1 

KrafoeoCorp. 

I3ri 

H-»a 

2589 

175$ 

L’Oreal 

Fr.24i0 

-SO 

6320 

4150 

Motts 

L.9I4$ 


3895 

2940 

Nastle 

Fr.SJOrO 

+25 

299 8 

156-20 

Parriar 

Fr.274 

-6 

118 

82*t 

Procter Gamble 

$11174 

+ 2*4 

£ 

24/. 

Ranks-Hevli 

26/- 

-1/3 


Reckin B Colm. 
Sandos 

49/6 

Fr.S.4$20 

-6d 

+45 

19/3 

iO/7't 

Splllan 

Tata B Lyia 

ll/4*a 

-l/- 

38/- 

23/- 

25/3 

-6d 

16/9 

'1 

Untgata 

Unllavar 

Uniiavar NV. 

15/2'a 

200 /- 

- 3*4d 

-5/- 

48/- 

29/4*. 

Unitad Biscuits 

29/r. 

7'.d 



Meiers. Aircraft 



23/6 

13/6 

Assoc. Enginrg. 

16/9 


18/0*4 

9/i0*B 

BLMC 

10/0*4 

*«d 

60 

20 

Boeing 

$24 

2 

54*4 

36*4 

Catar^lltr Tract 
ChryiWr 

$40*4 

f ** 

57*4 

24^a 

$28*. 

1*4 

138-9 

108*1 

Citroen 

Fr. IIS-I 

6 9 

602 

381 

DalfflIorwBent 

0392 

S 

34/3 

20/6 

% 

Dowey Group 

20/6 

1/6 

X 

Dunlop 

Flat 

33/9 

L.I465 

«/- 
- 5 


Z. 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen, Dynamics 

Z. 

-2/- 

Pi 


St'®'* 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 
Goodyeer 

39/4*. 

$29 

-1 1/3 

i2'a 

67/- 

35/3 

Hawker Slddeley 


1/4*. 

IS- 

22 /1*. 

264 

Honda (EOR) 
Kometzu 


i9 

49*t 

I5'b 

Lockheed 

|l5*a 

f9d 

SC 

49*4 

44/- 

J. Lucas 

6^6 

I4&4 

19*4 

Masiay Ferguson 
McOonnuli Douglas 
MIchalin 'B' 

$C.I6*a 

$22*. 

I *4 

1. 

1700 

848 

Fr.l660 

40 

220 

142 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I70 


284 4 
3990 

138*1 

3115 

Plr2!rspa 

Fr.271-6 

L.3290 

2 4 
|94 

48/10*1 

20 /- 

Rella-Royca 

20/9 

9d 

10/6 

5/- 

Rooms Mtrs. *A' 

6 /- 

- 4'ad 

41/6 

lie 

Smiths Indusc. 

•iSfPt 

I0*id 

213 

$teyr-Dmlar*Pch. 

%I86 

"6 

405 

113 

Toyota Motors 

Y.326 

1-1 

80*. 

32*4 

United Aircraft 

$36*1 


299*. 

241 

Volkawagen 

0.269 

2 

43$ 

304 

Volvo 

ICr.175 

|6 

2 i/ro*t 

0^ 

Weitland 


-f4*ad 

17/8*4 

10/6 

WllmoC’Braadan 

li/- 

l-Ptd 


Oflica Eqvlpn nioto. 


550 

245 

Canon Camera 

Y.S30 

10 

84 

68 *a 

Eastman Kodak 

$80*4 

-i Pa 

610 

510 

Fuji Photo 

Y.6I0 

i II 

1894 

1500 

Gavaert Photo. 

Fr.B.IS82 

45 

Z 


Gesetenor 'A 

65/- 

i4/- 

Nippon Optical 
Olivatti Prlv. 

Y.7I0 

23 

3919 

3001 

L.2835 

|30 

37/- 

Il4*a 

JSC'* 

Ozalld 

Xerox 

31/- 

$91*4 

t. 


Sli 

2 '- 


5SU 

41/. 

tjjr* 

?!U 


ac* 

a/» 

r 

20*4 

35/6 

17/3 

«/- 


Bowater Piptr 
British Prlntinc 
Bunil Pulp & P. 
Crown Zeller. 
DRC 

Inc. Publlthlng 
Invereik Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
Newt of Che WId. 
Pearion Pub. 

Peitf uln Pub. 

Reed Group 
W. H. Smith 'A* 
Thomaon Orfan. 
WIgf Ins Teape 


51/1 

tl/l'i 

I4/»*4 

S35 

24/3 

T 

|C.3I’e 

S23 

26/- 

26/6 

40/» 

44/Pi 
55/6 
20/3 
5S/4 


^l'*d 
-2'4d 
•f4»i 
I Pid 

6*4d 

t-3d 

-»• 

l»i 

- 1/6 
- 2 /- 
|.3d 
• l/4<i 

-3d 

1/3 


2l/7'i 

117/. 

31/Pt 

IS/- 

r- 

•24/- 


16/4*1 

27/9 

SV- 




Capiul I Counties 
Hammenni. 'A* 

Land Securiclea 
Lon. Merch. Sees. 

MetropcMltan Est B Pty 24/Pi 
St. Martins 40/7*i 

Sec Covent Gdn. 30/9 

S. G. Inrmobllalre L.602‘S 

Stock Conversn. 116/- 


-8*4d 

+6d 

I/- 

-4'ad 

|-6d 

-2‘i 

- 5 /- 


41/9 

24/ra 

303 

95'i 

I04A 

IPs 


22’i 


.36/9 

132 


American Airlines 
Brit. B Comm. 
Cammell Laird 
Cunard 
Fumess Withy 
Harland B Wolff 
Japan Air Lines 
RLM 

Lufthansa 
Ocean Steamship 
Pan American 
P. B O. Oefd. 



129 

39/- 

7/1'i 

51/6 

76/9 

13/10*1 

Y.i690 

FI.I30 

0.67 

T 

S20 

|25’i 


-»s 
■ 4«mI 

+ Pid 

+7 

-0*5 

-I/. 

-6d 

■fT’Kl 

+2 


Yield 

Mar 

4 


4 1 
4 0 
0 7 
3 I 
14 
1*6 
2-S 

0 6 


2*5 
6 9 
3 2 
14 

6 I 

7 9 
5 0 
3 6 

3 8 

4 6 


4 7 

5 5 

2 9 

2 I 

1 8 

5 1 
4*8 

3 3 

4 3 

3 9 

4 3 
2*9 

6 5 
4 I 

2 9 

2*6 


0 8 
4 7 
2*3 

3 3 
6 5 

4 3 

4*3 
2 5 

3<6 
2 I 
66 

5 0 


I 


3 


5 5 
7 8 

4 5 
Si 

5 9 

6 2 


30 
7 2 
3*7 
I 5 

5 7 
3*6 

6 9 
4 3 


2 5 
0-9 
2 6 
2-9 
2 9 
2 3 
20 
4*1 
0 5 


PHcas. 1969-70 

High 

Lew 

734 

47S 

a8/7’a 

34/8 

ll/Pa 

32/4*. 


16/6 

25/- 

132*a 

22/6 

1467 

660 

387 

S'- 

SC 

fV: 


30/3 

19/6 

4210 

2790 

Z 

M/- 

330 

350*. 

238 

797 

51 Pa 

410 

334 

i?.* 

X‘ 

4-91 

3-80 

169 

95 2 

331 2 

254-8 

240/- 

103/9 

221 

iS8 

45/6 

74*. 

SC 

20/9 

13/3 

20/6 

14/6*4 

23/6 

14/10'a 

136 

90-3 

SO*. 

3Pa 

23/P. 

8/3 

17/9 

10 /. 

32/3 

23/4*t 


5/6*4 

45^ 

43/- 

56 

37*4 

97 

70 

155 

135 

17/0*4 

7/- 

21 /10*. 

17/4*. 

T‘ 

165/6 

95/3 

SS5... 

6/6»4 

23/6 

13/6 

14/3 

33/- 

22 /- 

90*1 

63*1 

710 

640 

708 

642 

35*a 

25*4 

2920 

2390 

2102 

1766 

680 

630 

262 

188 

720 

621 

99 

82 

48/9 

29/4*. 

30/3 

20/3 

22 /10*. 

21/Pi 

13/9 

13/3 

28/5*. 

20/Pi 

35/. 

30/8*4 

23/3 

20/4*. 

27/6 

17/7*. 

14/2*4 

8/6^4 

261 

219-1 

234 

189 

15/7*. 

16/3 

489 

368 

12/9*1 

6/6 

51/3 

25/6 

33/9 

26/4*1 


8 mi Pure Drug 
Bnt. Home Strs. 
British Shoe 
Barton Group 


Price. 

Mar 

CKaaga 

on 

Yield 

Mar 

Prieas, 

I969L70 

4. 1970 


4 

llfPs 

Low 

13/6 

%494 

6 

3 5 



25/10*1 

i 4*Mi 

3 2 


12/0*4 

27/4*1 

t Pid 

4 0 
c a 

i/f 

S/I*i 


Galerlos Lafayette 
Galenas Praedos 
Grattan Wara, 
G.T. A. BP. 

GUS W 
Housaeffrasar 


Int. Storas 
Karatadt 


35/- 

r 

821*1 

56/7*1 

23/10*1 

Fr.BJ790 

IJ/9»« 

0.334 


-32 

ii? 

i-i/i‘. 

-I0*id 

-20 

-I 


Utilltios/Rnils 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chufoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 


SC.67*f 
Y.66I 
Y.694 
826*4 
Fr. B.2470 


^3»• 

rl6 

■( 9 

I P* 
i 6 


3 i 

(n) 

i"? 

21 

4-6 
3 4 
6 0 
2 6 
41 
2 6 


Kaufhef 

D.23B 

-5 

3-4 

La Redouts 

Fr.5S8 

-17 

3 0 

La Rlnaaeenta 

L.364 

1 1 

2 2 

Mark. B Spencer 

56/6 

i 1/6 

i 0 -04 

3 0 

MontMmery W. 

Myar Emporium 

$56 

$A.3 88 

2 9 

Nackarman 

D.9S 2 

5 8 

6-0 

Nouvallea Gals. 

Fr.256 


I 3 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A' 

103/9 
Fr.l90 7 

6/3 

3-8 

PrlnMmM 

Previd. Cloths. 

Soars Roebuck 

10 4 

2 8 

35/6* 

1 9d 

3 5 

$67*. 

4-2 

2 2 

Teaco Stores 

15/Pi 

-S*4d 

I 2 

United Drapery 

19/9 

+6d 

so 

Woolworth 

15/10*1 

f lO'ad 

6 3 

Textiloa, Clothing 
AKZO 

FI.9I 9 

18 

4 4 

Burlington 

$36*4 

t Pi 

3 8 

CarrIngMn B D. 
Coau, nns. 

8/6 

lO/IO'i 

-9*4d 

-3d 

i% 

Courtaulds 

17/6 


4 8 

Eng. Calico 

6/4*1 

*4d 

7 8 

Snia Viscoia Prlv. 

44/9 


3 9 

Stevens, J. P. 

$38*4 

'i'h 

6 2 

TelJIn 

Y.90 

1 4 

6 7 

Toray Ind 

Y.I40 

i 1 

5 4 

Viyeila Int. 

8/5*4 

12/6 

l/Pi 

7 3 

Wmc Riding W. 

3d 

7 5 

Woolcombers 

10/7*1 

1 9d 

3 8 

Tobacco 

Bnt. Amer. Tob. 

103/3 

i9d 

4 3 

Carreras 'B' 

7/6*4 

3d 

5 7 

Gallahcr 

27/7*. 

lO'id 

6 6 

Imperial Tobacc. 

15/8*4 

^3d 

5 7 

Rembrandt 

26/- 


I 7 


7-6 
7 2 
6 4 
5 7 


Intercom. 

Fr.B.I766 

52 

6-2 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.675 

3 

7-4 

R.W.E. 

D.I89 

IB*. 

4 2 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.7I3 


7 0 

Tokyo Gat 

Y.85 


7 1 

Invoet TniiCB 

Alliance Trust 

36/3 

1 I0*id 

1 9 

Atlas Elec. 

23/10*1 

i 3d 

3 0 

B.E.T. Defd. 

16/8*4 

17/4*1 

8*4d 

5 5 

British Assets 

+ 6d 

1 7 

Cable B Wireleit 

22 /10*.* 

27/10*. 

r3d 

3 1 

Foreign B Col. 

4 3d 

2-1 

Globe Inv. 

22/6 

t 4*id 

3 1 

Industrial B Gen. 

20/9 


3 7 

Mercantile Inv. 

9/9 

-*4d 

4 1 

Robeco 

FI.238-4 

1 

4-5 

Rollnco 

FI.I9I 

-0 4 

10 

Wlun Inv. 

19/7*. 

+3d 

1-8 

Mlscellaaiooui 

Air Ligulde 
AlliedE.P. 

Fr.445 

19 

2 0 

6/7*. 

Pid 

8-3 

William Baird 

2>/3 

3d 

80 

Bescoball 

32/6 


4-2 


z 

% 

101 /- 
135*4 
73*4 
603 
118 
205 

% 
w/- 

64/Pi 37/- 
24/6 17/4*1 

i5/i0*t 10/3 

T- se 

22/7'i 10/- 


679 
160/- 
134/6 
259 9 
40**u 
48*1 
68*1 
2650 
38*14 

£31*4 


69*4 

85'i 

39'f 


158/9 

98/6 

89/6 

75/- 

240/- 

730/- 

228/9 

275/- 


34*4 

3800 

38*4 

7/3 
64*1 
84/6 
72/6 
111/6 
182*1 
46 
57*1 
63/Pi 
146/6 
135 
45*1 
ISS/6 


25^/6 

2452 

160/9 

39/- 


39/7*1 

5/3*4 

i;r 


19/7*. 

78/- 

21*4 

24*4 

378 

94*4 

115 

15/4*1 

74/6 


490 
100/- 
71/- 
180 I 

22*4 

24*. 

37»* 

1996 

20*4 

£I9>4 


100/- 65/9 

74*a 44*4 


38 

52*1 

25 


95/- 

51/3 

43/6 

39/7*. 

135/- 

410/- 

108/9 

151/3 


26 

3025 

27*4 

I? 

Iffl 

49/3 
106*4 
32*1 
37*4 
27/3 
63/6 
77 I 
28*1 
103/- 

u^ji 

84/- 

18/- 


V[i', 

6/6 

3/2*4 


Ordlnery 

Prica, 

Change 

Yiald 

Stacks 

Mar 

on 

Mar 


4. i970 

week 

4 

leokara 

iS/i 

- \IP» 

$‘9 

British Match 

53}6 

T3d 

4 S 

BrlCfih Oxygen 
Briclah Ropei 


+.V 

6 0 

5 3 

Cope Allman 

7/3*4 

*-$'4d 

8 2 

De La Rue 

38/6 

-1/- 

5-9 

Dalgaty 

Hays Wharf 

53/9 

42/6 

4 -l'fd 

-3/3 

4 9 

2 3 

Hudson's Bay 

150/- 

-6/3 

2 6 

Ineheape 

iifi; 

-1/9 

3 6 

C. Itoh 

Y.I54 

h3 

4 9 

Johnson Matthay 

88/6 

-4/- 

2 6 

Ling-Tcmco-Vought 

$23*4 


5 8 

Litton Industries 

127*. 

“*• 


Matallgaiaibcharc 

0575 

-20 

IS 

Minneu M. B M. 

Sloe 

-1*4 

i-6 

Mitsui 

Y.I83 

+6 

4 1 

Pillar 

25/.* 

+2/3 

3 0 

Rank Org. 'A' 

Sears *A' 

116/9 

r3/3 

10 

21/7*. 

Pid 

5 S 

Slater Walker 

59/- 

^4'id 

2 0 

SteetiM 

22/9* 

t-3d 

4 2 

Thof. Tilling 

Turner B Newall 

13/10*. 

f Pid 

4 7 

34/6 


6 2 

Union Carbide 

• $37*. 

-1*. 

5 4 

Wilkinson Swd 

10/9 

1 3d 

5 6 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr.470 1 

- 19 9 

2 3 

Brit. Petroleum 

95/- 

-5/6 

1 

Burmah Oil 

66/9 

-5/3 

4 9 

Cle. Petrolet 

Fr.l97 

5 

3 S 

Continental Oil 

$25*. 

1*4 


Gulf OH 

$26 

-1*. 

5 8 

Mobil Oil 

$42 

3*4 

5 5 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.2090 

|30 

4-8 

Phillips Petroleum 

122 *. 

P. 


Royal Dutch 

ai 

*i 

3 9 

Shell Transport 

66/9 

f 6d 

4 4 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

$46 

-P* 

2 3 

Scan. OH Indiana 

$41*. 

2 *. 

5 6 

Stan. OH N.J. 

$53*1 

2*4 

7-0 

Texaco Inc. 

$17 

*4 

5 9 

Gold Mines-Finance 



OFSIT 

103.9 

-7 2/6 

7 9 

Anglo-American 

70/- 

7*. 

2-4 

Charter Coni 

54/9 

4/- 

2 4 

Cons. Gold Fids 


1 '/- 

2 8 

General Mining 

137/6 

1/3 

5 9 

J'burg. Cons. 
Randbelectlon 

510/- 

15/- 

1 7 

127/6 

7'.d 

3-6 

Union Corpn. 

197/6 

3/9 

2 6 

Minos B MeCeia 

Alcan Alum. 

$C.29*4 

T '• 


Aluisuisie 

Fr.S.3400 

{ 210 

2 3 

Amer. Met Cllm. 

$38*. 

^ •• 

3 6 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

5/P. 

-7*id 

7 2 

Anaconda 

$29*1 

1 Pi 

2 7 

C.A.S.T. 

48/9 

-1/3 

4 1 

Cons’d Tin Smelters 

61/3 

55/6 

1/3 

5 7 

De Beers Defd. 

4 6d 

2 7 

Falconbridge 

$C.I79'. 

12 


inter. Nickel 

$45*. 

1 I'l 


Kenntcotc 

$50*4 

1 1*4 

S 2 

Lonrho 

24/3 

3/6 

4 1 

Mount Isa 

134/- 

2 /- 

1 7 

Ponarroya 

Fr.M7 


2 3 

Reynolds Metals 
R.T.Z. 

$34*. 

1*. 

3 2 

127/- 

V- 

1 6 

Rhokana 

45/- 

1/9 

22 0 

Roan Sel. Trust 

67/6 

1/- 

9 5 

Selection Trust 

180/- 

-1/3 

1 8 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.I9ie 

-32 

3-4 

Western Mining 

132/9 

-1 3/9 

0 1 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

39/6 

f6d 

15 9 

Ptentetlona, Etc 
Assam Corn'd 

119 

f PhI 


Cons. T. & Lnds. 

$9/6 

-u|/- 

14-8 

Guthrie 

30/6 

9 5 

Highinds. B Low. 
Jokal 

4/3 

lOJ- 

43d 

9 8 

6 0 

Plantation Holdgs. 

3/f. 


10-6 


Money Market Indicators 

Short term interest rates reflected e severe credit shortage in all 
markois. variously attributed to tax transters, short-term covering 
of invoatmenta made on lower Bank rate hopes and unusually 
heavy demands by the banking sector Local authorities were 
obliged to pay up to 16 pei cent for aeven-dey money, while the 
inter-bank market was no leas stretched, overnight money 
carrying more than 30 per cent at times. The Bank of England was 
a large buyer of paper, but this failed to meet the needs of the 
discount houses, several of which were forced into the Blank 


Treasury 1 

Bill Tenden 


9l^y 


Tender 



Amount 


Ave 

rage 

Allotted 

Issue 

Dace of 
Tender 

(£ mn.) 
Offorad 

Applied 

for 

rate of 
Allotment 

It Max. 
Rate* 

Out¬ 

standing 

1969 


9f.Doy 


s. 

d. 


Fab. 

28 

100 0 

189 8 

154 

2 54 

3? 

1.380 0 

1969 








Nov. 

28 

100 0 

198-7 

154 

9-17 

36 

1,480-0 

Dec 

5 

120 0 

237-8 

155 

1 66 

25 

1,460 0 

„ 

12 

120 0 

248 2 

154 

3 26 

48 

1.430 0 


19 

120 0 

250 8 

153 

6 83 

38 

1.430 0 


24 

120 0 

233 4 

152 

M 99 

30 

1.420-0 

1970 








Jan. 

2 

1000 

230 6 

151 

9 70 

23 

1.430-0 

„ 

9 

100-0 

193-2 

151 

7-17 

45 

1,410-0 

„ 

16 

100 0 

213-8 

150 

Ii 93 

II 

1.400 0 

„ 

23 

iOOQ 

191 3 

150 

5 81 

36 

1.400 0 

„ 

30 

100 0 

242 7 

ISO 

254 

61 

1.380 0 

Fab. 

6 

100 0 

214 1 

151 

3 68 

3 

1,380 0 


13 

BOO 

181-4 

152 

3-45 

12 

1.380 0 

„ 

20 

80-0 

185-0 

152 

2 99 

98 

1.360 0 


27 

•OO 

174-0 

151 

10 43 

32 

t,340 0 


*On February 23%h. Mnders for 9l*day bHIi. at £98 2s. Id. sabred- 
32 per cent, higher tenders being alloccnd In full. Thn ofUsr for this 
week was for OO million 9l<diy bills. 


Key Money end Arbitrage Rates 
London! March 4 


Renk Race 

% 

Eurostarling deposits 

(from 7%. 27/2/69) 

8 

(In Paris). 


Depoiit retea: 


2 days’ notice 

11*4 

7 doys' notice ; 


3 months' 

10*4 

Clearing banks 

6 

NEW TORK 


Discount houses 

6*4 

Treasury bills 

6 87 

Local authorities 

12 

Carts, of Deposit 8 00 

3 months' fined: 


•torlingt 


Local authorities 

9*4 

Spot rata 

$2 4074 

Finance houses 

10-10*4 

Forward discount 

Interbank rate 


(3 months'); 

*!• cents 

7 days' 

12*1 

Forward cover 


Treasury Bills 


(3 morit/is'): 


3 months’ 

7**0 

Annual Int. cost *ha% 

Eurodollar deposftii 


Inveitmont currency: 

7 days' notice 

9*1 

Invastmsnt $ 

35*4% prem 

3 months' 

9*. 



Covered Arbitrage 


In favmir of: 


Margins (3 months') 


Last weak % 

This weak % 

Troaaury Bllle 


London V 

Naucral 

lurodollar/UK local 



authoHty loans 


N.York ''h 

N. York *a. 

Burodollar/Biiroa«Mrllng 

London *m 

London *S. 

B-■ IMI a 1 69 

MIICV9VraQ ^rWwWngm JIIIV llir|rl f 


Burodollar/UK loail 

1 



authority leans 


London h 

London 2*a 

Eurodoller/lnterbank 

London *i 

London 3 





C. Itoh has a fine package deal 
in industrial plants 

When you talk with C. Itoh about an industrial plant—of C. Itoh's experience in industrial transactions can pay off 
any kind, any size—you get a whole package. for you. It's backed by 8,200 experts in 130 key locations 

First, you get planning help. And financing assistance. around the world. People whose know-how, ability to 
Then C. Itoh will handle all construction details. At serve and proven performance has made C. Itoh the 

completion, C. Itoh will equip it and get it running, (if • world's largest in textile transactions and a leader in 
you want; we'll run it for you!) And not only can we help almost everything else. 

with production, we can keep you supplied with raw To find out more about our package—or any part of 

materials and sell your finished products to international it—call our office nearest you. We'll be there in a hurry. 



International Exporters & Importers 

C. ITOH & CO^ LTD. (ITOCHU SHOJl KAISHA, LTD.) 

OSAKA: C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka. Japan. Cable: ^^CITOH OSAKA" TOKYO. C.P.O. 00x136, Tokyo, Japan. Cable: '^CITOH TOKYO" 
London: Clements House, 14/18 Gresham Street. London, E.C.2 Otlier oversees offices: Paris, DOsseldorf, Hamburg, Oslo. 
Rotterdam, Prague, Beograd, 2:£irteh, Milano. Madrid, Las Palmas, Athens, Moscow, Johannesburg, Beyrouth, Singapore, Bangkok, 
Saigon,* Hongkong, Sydney, Auckland, New York, Montreal, Mexico City, Sao Paulo and other major cities around the world. 







’‘Foreign 

exehange 
hasbeena 
businessman’s 

headache 
long enough!” 
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I et’s not kid ourselves. 

When dealing with so many 
^ foreign exchange regulations 
■ and problems, no bank can 
™ wave a magic wand and make 
all your headaches vanish. 

But we believe a bank can — 
and should—do everything in its 
power to help. 

We do. 

We have branches and subsidi¬ 
aries (47, to be exact) all over the world 
to keep us abreast of local market in¬ 
formation and regulations. 


16ch century woodcut by Hans Baldung suggests chat foreign 
exchange was a headache even 500 years ago. 



And Cenfex—our network of 
foreign exchange desks in major 
money capitals—allows us to handle 
transactions efficiently. With instant 
access to the varying rates, we can 
produce the most attractive exchange 
rates for our clients. 

But we do considerably more 
than this. 

We’ll sit down with you. And 

listen. 

And really try to iron out your 
own particular problems. 

If it’s a time of monetary unrest, 
for instance, and you ask us to evalu¬ 
ate your risks, we’ll show you all the 
alternatives open to you. Then let you 
decide which suits your own business 
condition best. 

We might even suggest you not 
exchange your funds at current rates. 
Or give you alternate banking meth¬ 
ods which will do the same job as an 
exchange of funds, at less cost to you. 

We might not be able to end 
all the headaches of foreign exchange. 

But we’ll do all in our power to 
ease the pain. 


American Bxprete International Banking Corporation has 47 branches and subsidiaries handling all types of banidfw transactions all 
over the world. We're in these major financial centers; Amsterdam, Athens (2), Basle, Bombay, Bremen, Brussels, Calcutta, Caimes, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Djakarta, Diisseldori; Florence, Frankfurt, Geneva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Hdog Kong, Sgtachi, Kowloon 
(2), Lahore, Lausanne, London, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Monte Carlo, Munich, Naples, New Delhi, Nice, Okinawa (2>, Paris (2), Piraeus, 
Home, Rotterdam, Salonica, Ikipei, Ibkyo, Venice, Vienna, Zurich. International Headquarters: 65 Broadway, New Vbik, New York. 
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Time and Space...and TOYOTA 




r- 




'' 

/■.r,rT|rr'finpi.ir,f’ r-.Mr 'i' 

th;in If y;- 1 

r>oot!Yf‘l7 ‘■’r'fpio'''^'-'' ' ■'/ 
pncjiru- a rirl ' rn pf;'. >' i i ''>1-^: ^ "yi "i 

yfjii IrHOaqh 'h.- rou'pa-M p';iap 'Oili¬ 

est woolhier 

F-'l0Qanr;o and r'fM'.'ruany fp-'porKlaLai;ty with 
perfot'niance Ail rd .in /idioictive ^)rloo^ wtiich 
covers a qenerou'. nurnher ol cxtra,', ..ao 
standard. 

The Toyota Grown. Corona, CoroMa and a 
comprehensive range of cairnmefCial vofiKdes. 

Their ready acceptance r'/orywhere has 
placed Toyota among Mie world s six top auto 
makers. 


TOYOTA MOTOR 







Mr Wilson is 'm a cocky mood 
because he believes public opinion 
is swinging back to the Govern¬ 
ment. It is a mo9d increasingly 
shared by many other Labour 
ministers as well. But their con¬ 
fidence is based on the electoral 
les.sons of the 1950s rather than 
the 1960s, and that may prove 
their undoing, page 15. 




got it too 

The east Europeans have got 
most of the West*! varieties of 
youth . trouble, plul ’ a few 
variatibhf ^ their own, page 18 . 


spare S64S million? 

What’s wrong with American 
aircraft when rhey—and their 
manufacturers—arc falling apart, 
page 65. 



NoWy Makarios 

The bullets missed Cyprus’s 
president, but the political 
decision he has to take now won’t 
pass him by, page 20. 


Truly thankful, Roy 

Great days before the Budget for 
Mr Jenkins as the debts are rolled 
away. But what about the Bank 
of England’s warnings on wages ? 
And has he found that carrot 
for investment ?, page 68. 



Tes, dominoes 

North Vietnam’s push into Laos 
has set them wcMling all over 
south-east Asia. The Canibodians 
sec their danger, page 17. The 
Thais* worries about their guer¬ 
rilla areas, page 42. The com¬ 
munists’ terms for Laos, page 41. 


Where’s the cherry 
blossom ? 

Japan’s industries are ^ beginning 
to buck the strict government 
controls that have played a big 
part in their phenomedil groivth. 
0 $;j^’'s Expo rtiows the country 
irji a tougbr lH^^ niood, ^ 0 ^ 6 $, 
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Wages 


^K—Vour claim (March 7 th) that the 
teachers, on the eve of a settlement which 
conceded nearly all that they had demanded, 
were already “ short of public sympathy ’’ has 
made me wonder, not for the first time, what 
is the role of “ public sympathy ” in wage 
negotiations. 

It seems to me that no group over the 
years has enjoyed such public sympathy as 
the nurses; their laclt of success in wage 
negotiations has been notorious. On the other 
hand, groups of workers who have enjoyed 
little or no public sympathy have a consider¬ 
able record of success. 

Could it be that ** public sympathy" i.s 
really an estimate of the chances of success ? 
Those whom we expect to fail in their 
demands qualify for commiseration on their 
ill fortune. In the case of those whom we 
expect to get what they ask for, sympathy is 
clearly wasted. 

If so, to enjoy public syrnpaithy is a bad 
omen ; it means that the wage demands are 
expected to fail. But if a group pre.wing for 
wage increases learns that it i.s considered to 
have forfeited public sympathy, it should take 
heart, since this means that its proisprcts are 
now believed to have .substantially improved. 
—Yours faithfully, E. Connell 

Halifax 


Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —Much has been said about the need for 
the re-cnforccmeni of the ceasefire in the 
Middle East, and with special reference to the 
letter of Mr Jacob Gewirt/ (February -jBth). 
I feel some clarification of this is in order. 
The jurisprudence of the United Nations 
emphasises that the only legitimate movement 
that should follow a ceasefire is withdrawing 
to where the forces of occupation came fnuri 
and that no ceasefire should entail a change 
in the status of any occupied territory. The 
Security Council cca.sefire resolution ado|.ited 
on the Middle East crisis is not an exception 
to the rule. It gave Israel no right to annex 
the Arab City of Jerusalem or to destroy 
Arab homes in the Holy City ; neither did 
it give Israel the right to establi.sh Jewish 
settlements on Arab lands in the occupied 
territories; nor did it give Israel the right to 
expel rhe Arab inhabitants from the occupied 
territories. 

The Israeli authorities can show a genuine 
respect for the ceasefire resolutions by rescind¬ 
ing all mea.sures taken to change the status 
of Jerusalem ; by ceasing to establish Jrwi.sh 
settlements in the occupied territories; by 
ceasing to exploit oil in Sinai; by ceasing to 
build roads and highways connecting Elat 
with Sharm cl-Sheikh and aiming at the 
annexation of that part of Sinai; by ceasing 
thedr attempts to annex the Ga 7 .a area and 
the Gojan Heights; and above all by putting 
an end to the ruthless use of napalm and 
the bombing of cix'iliah centres, industrial 
and;'irrigation projects.—Vours faithfully, 

. Muhammad H. El-Farra 

Permanent Representative of Jordan 
to the United Nations 


On the Western Front 

Sir “"'Ihe person responsible for your editorial 
** On the Western From'’ (February 2!Bth) 
allowed emotion to overcome objectivity* To 
refer to “ Arab killers," at a time when, in 
the words of the Swis.s representative at the 
Laternational Civil Aviation Organisation, 
“ there is no prr^of that the Swiss and Austrian 
aircraft bla.sts were the work of the Arab 
comniando.s,’‘ docs little to advance the 
rational consideration of the Arab-Isracli con¬ 
flict which is .so desperately needed. 

It appears that the Arabs cannot win. As 
Fatah points out, communiiqu^ on ks 
military operations in Israel are treated by 
rhe western prcs.s with a scepticism which 
frequently merges imo outright rejection. Yet 
a statement by an apparently unauthorised 
spokesman for an extremist splinter group is 
not only immediately accepted as true but 
.serves a.s the basis of editorials such as yours. 
—V^mrs faithfully, Chakler Snow 

Beirut 

Electronics 

Sir-“I would b<‘ the last to decry the 
advamagc.s of larger scale integration of 
circuii.s but your article of February aSlh 
oversells these by a coiLsiderablc amouiif. f)nc 
thing that is not mentioned is the very high 
cost of tooling (£20,001) is not an uncommon 
figure) which obviously restricts purpose-built 
circuit.s to tho.se applications where con¬ 
siderable quantity production can be foreseen. 
In an area where technological obsolescence 
liniiis product life lo four or five ycai*s, this 
represeiit.s a real pnyblem to the engineer 
.sf)ecifying the type of circuit to be used. 

Another point is the design constraint 
imposed by integration. Glib statements about 
“costs per transistor equivalent" ignore the 
fact that .semiconductors have to be u.scd to 
replace other circuit elements .such a.s coils 
and electromagnetic relays. The equivalent 
integrated circuit might be more complex 
than the conventional one it replaces. 

One more point about wdiich the integrated 
eireuit manufacturers arc rather coy is the 
yield of finished circuits from the first mami- 
farturing ojjeralion. Because of the com¬ 
plexity of such circuits, the possibility of 
failure is obviously much greater than that 
found in the manufacture of a simple .semi¬ 
conductor. 1 am told that yields of 10 per 
cent of finished products are coiLsidered 
normal in the industry at present, and we 
shall have to see better techniques before the 
costs come down to the degree cX|>ected— 
Yours faithfully, Derek H. Broome 

Reliance Trh-phone Co Ltd 
Wffllinghorough, Northants 


Affluent Workers 


Sir —Your reviewer of “ The Affluent Worker 
a genuine in the C’lass Structure" (February 28th) has 
y rescind- surely allowed his enthusiasm to run away with 
['he status him. In the first place the sample consisted 
sh Jcw'i.sh of only 250 workers and there was no attempt 
jries; by to draw these as a rand^ sampte, so that 
teasing to there must be doubt about how seriously fhc 
ting Elat results can be taken. ^ 

5 at the The authors’ chief contention is that the 
y ceasing workers show* no sign of embourge<yisemcnt, 
area and i.c. the adoption of middle class values. Yet the 
y putting majority of the workers wanted their children 
lalm and to go to grammar schools. Surely this is 
industrial one of the most important values which has 
Faithfully, traditionally distinguished the middle and 
El-Farra working classes. Furthermore, when the 
>f Jordan workers were asked what improvements' ifi 
1 Nations their lives they most hoped w in the nc|ct 

SECOND CLASS POSTAOB FOR THE ECOEOmEt MUD AT NEW 
Pubiis&Ml wMUy tytry Stturdsy. Sftf-two Uism » fmt in Loodon. 


ten years, the aiders given most frequently 
were more consumer goods and ,tp own their 
own houses—i.c. .Jo ^>ecome like ‘ihe middle 
class. It is difiic^t to see how your reviewer 
can cohclude that the ^’findings on 
embourgeoisement are wholly negative/’ . My 
own impression from the series wfas th^t the 
authors had proved the embourgeoisement 
thesis quite neatly, although for some curiops 
reason they did not wish to admit it.—^Yours 
faithfully, Richard I.ynn 

Economic and Social Research Institute 
Dublin 

Philippine Peso 

Sir —Your r<?port on the recent adjustment of 
the Philippine peso’s exchange rate (" Poor 
man’s burden,” February 28th) is accurate 
except on one significant point. You 
as.sumed that the peso was “ devalued." Well, 
almost but not quite. Four-fifths of dollars 
earned from primary exports arc still con¬ 
verted by the Central Bank at the former 
official rate of about ^3.90 to the dollar, 
although the balance is convertible at the 
new " Hoating rate " currently at about |^6.oo 
in the Hongkong money market. OF course 
this also means that more pe.sos will be needctl 
to buy dollars wiih w/hich to import specially 
those luxurious and non-essential consumer 
gooils, substitutes for which are available in 
the domestic market anyway. 

'Fhat the pe.so has been lifted off its Central 
Bank anchored rate to float and seek its 
contemporary level in the free exchange 
market is. I think, another test of its further 
viability in a changing world still concerned 
with the value of money, ft has been resorted 
to, rather reluctantly, as a healthier alternative 
to complete devaluation and in order to 
sa'tiirfy a condit'ion of the IMF to its grant 
of additional loan.s,—Yours faithfully, 

Fortunato J. Gekakdo 

Gentojte, Denmark 

Third London Airport 

Sir —Regarding the ih'ird airport, I feel that 
it would be po.ssible to gain breathing space 
by considering air freight separately from 
passenger traffic. There must be an ever 
growing volume of air freight movements 
adding to the general congestion and there 
i.s no valid n'asan why these have to be 
concemraited on London. 

If some existing airport rea.sonably remote 
from London were enlarged and converted 
to handle air freight, Heathrow and Gatwick 
might well be adequate beyond the late 
1970 .S, which is now .said to be “ full house " 
date.—Yours faithfully, Wii liam AHM.RTRONrj 
Sear boro ugh 


lyyS And All That 


Sir —For the British to celebrate the War 
of Independence (February 7th) is rather like 
it would be for the French to declare the 
anniversary of Waterloo a public holiday. 

To those who find the idea fatuous rather 
than generous it may be some consolation to 
remember th^ two-thirds of the battles in 
that war were won by the British army; and 
that the other war between the two countries, 
that of 1812, was the only war the United 
States ever lost. After all, the American war- 
.aim was the conquest of Canada, in pursuit 
of which they made six invasions, only one 
of which was not a fiasco or a disaster. These 
two facts are wliat cvciy American schoolboy 
does^ not know: their history-books see to that. 
—^Vi 4 irs faithifuffy, ^ '* J<ii*n H. Do^ 

Ottawa 

TORS. N.T 
Bnglaod. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 



Man«g«m9nt Conaultantt 
in Human Rasourcaa 

17 Stratton Street London W1 


Investment Adviser 

Kuwait 

up to US$20,000 

tax free 


T.ie Kuwait Foreign Trading, Contracting & Investment Co. 
(S.A.K.) was established four years ago as an investment company 
and the majority shareholder is the Government of Kuwait. Its 
investment portfolio totalling the equivalent of KD13,000,000 
contains a wide spread of investments throughout the world. He 
will advise the General Manager on investment policy and portfolio 
management, will negotiate participations in new issues, loans, etc. 
and will supervise general administration in Kuwait. There are no 
specific age limits but candidates must have considerable depth of 
experience of portfolio management covering European and U.S. 
investments, bonds, shares and commercial paper. The contract 
period is two years, passages for family will be paid once per 
annum, accommodation provided free, bonus, car. J. M. Ward 
reference S.llOO. 


□ 


The MSL Consultant has analysed this appointment 

Further information will be sent if you provide your name and 
address by telephoning 01 <6291844 or writing to the consultant 
quoting the reference. Your enquiry will be in confidence. 


Marketing 

Director 

for one of the principiil British contractors and 
manufacturers of heavy capital equipment. 

• RESPONSIBILITY wilJ be for evolving and executing 
forward looking marketing policies designed to 
deploy to maximum advantage the exceptionally 
strong technical resources and skills for which the 
group is renowned. 

• SUCCESS in marketing capital plant equipment 
world wide in the heavier end of industry is essential. 
This calls for a wide engineering comprehension, 
stemming from professional qualifications and exten¬ 
sive international experience in seeking out and 
negotiating large scale contracts. 

• ACE under 50. Remuneration is negotiable to 
interest men already earning above jT^^ooo — car 
provided. 

Write in complete confidence to P. K. Brewin as 
adviser to thfe group. 

JOHNTYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HALLAM ST REFT • LONDON WIN b D ) 


Managing Diractor Engineering, £10,000p.a. 


After extensive.analysis, a long establisHad 
group with a turnover of approximately £8 million 
proposes to rationalise its topmost structure in 
conformity with its two major markets, and wishes 
to recruit a Managing Director for one of the two 
resulting subsidiary companies, located in the East 
Midlands. 

The subsidiary concerned is engaged in the 
manufacture of precision engineered process 
machinery and accounts for the larger portion of the 
group's turnover. He will be fully accountable for 
the d^elopment of profitability and growth, and 
will be a member of the Main Board. 

This position embraces all functions associated 
with a Chief Executive's rote and an adequate 
organisation has been delineated at subsidiary iiavel 
embracing marketing, development manufacturing 


and control. 

Because of the nature of the product, it is essential 
that candidates' backgrounds be based strongly in 
mechanical ^nd production engineering. In their 
later career they should have also been associated 
with long range planning, marketing, and management 
control information systems, preferably at director 
level, and fully accountable for the success and 
development of a similarly sized operation. 

Candidates should be graduates, preferably in 
their early forties. A salary of up to £10,000 p.a. 
is envisaged. 

Please write to us stating age, current salary and 
how you meat our Client*s raguiramants, quoting 
rafaranea MO 12951/E on both antelope and 
latter, ffo information wlllba disclosed to our 
CliontwMoutpormIsslon, 
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(As long as you keep talking, you don't hear anything.Jf 


Would you by chance be looking 
for somewhere to hold a conference 
for 20 or 400 or 8000 people? 

Swissair's got it. 


N o DOL'BT YOU 
know when and 
why you propose to 
organize a gathering. 

Now about where. 

Is it an internation¬ 
al affair with delegates 
from America, Afri¬ 
ca, and Asia? If so. 

Europe is pretty cen¬ 
trally located. 

Is it European? 

With people from 
England to Italy, from 
Poland to Portugal? 

If so, Switzerland is 
right in the middle of 
things.. 

All right, then, Switzerland. 
But isSwitzerland equipped 
for congresses and conven¬ 
tions, aside from political con¬ 
ferences in Geneva? 

Well, yes. 

Swissair is so fond of bring¬ 
ing businessmen from all over 
the world to conferences in 
Switzerland that it tried to 
make the whole country into 
one big host city: Zurich, Ge¬ 
neva, Basel, Bern, Biel (Bienne 
to you). Lucerne, Lausanne, 
Lugano, St. Gall,and the resort 
towns of Montreux, Davos. 
St. Moritz. Flims, Biirgen- 
stock. Engelberg, Interlaken, 
!)tn4 Arosa have set up a Swiss 
.jj ___ 



She speaks Italian. Sie sprichi franzdsisch. 

Elle parle I’anglais. Ella parla spagnolo. Ella hahla 
alemdn. 


• Individual confir¬ 
mation to participants 

• Contacts with ra¬ 
dio, TV, and press 

• Organizationofex¬ 
cursion and sightseeing 
tours 

• Visits for purposes 
of study 

• Special ladies'pro¬ 
grammes 

• Gala functions 

• Welcome desks at 
Geneva and Zurich 
airports. 


I congress organization 
offers the following: 


that 


• Hotels and meeting facili¬ 
ties for from 10 to lOjlXKi par¬ 
ticipants, depending on the 
town 

• Simultaneous interpretation 
installations 

• Film and slide projection 

• Loudspeaker installations 

• Tape recording 

• Photocopying and duplicat¬ 
ing .services 

• Preparatory work 

• Programme .service 

• Cost estimates 

• Tentative and final reserva¬ 
tions 


Say you're faced with 
the problem of organ¬ 
izing a conference in May for 
2478 textile experts frorh 38 
countries. All you have to do 
these days is dr^ in at the 
nearest Swissair office; orwrite 
to Swissair, Congress and 
Convention Service/VPFA, 
Postfach, CH-8058 Zurich- 
Flughafen, Switzerland. 

Swissair will then suggest 
the best location, put you in 
touch with the organizers, and 
generally get things going. 

Including figuring out the 
most economical group fares 
for participants, and even 
flying them to Switzerland. 

After all, flying is still our 
main business. 


4 * 
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On up-to-date sites, 
modern constructions with 
modem equipment manufactured 
by Romanian works. 


0 


— Excavator and loader on tyres “ Dum-Diun *’ type with — Type IFRON—203 

f,o hp motor — Frontal Loader with buckeit, crane arm, bulldozer blade 

— Excavator’s bucket. ~ litres Loader’s bucket 560 litres Ix>^d raising of 2,200 kg in 7 seconds at height of 3.6 m 

— Excavator and frontal loader on tyres “ Sfinx ** type widi invenor 

65 hp motor Road Roller type R-12 M of 10-12 tons 

— Excavator bucket = 530 litres Loader’s bucket » 781 litres Road Rollef type R-84 of 8-14 tons 

— Anglcdozer and scarifier on tracks “ Power ” type with —r Mobil crusher with screen GM-6 

65 hp motor — O goo Giratoiy crudier 

— Bulldozer on tracks “ i^abor ” type equipped as requirement — O gtx) Giratoiy granulator 

with a hydraulic winch (>3 hp motor. Hydraulic controls _ gj 2^^ Mixer of 250 litres 

Manufactured by the works “ 'I’ractorul ” in Brasov in co-operation — Tower crane 40 and lOo tons/m 

_ with Beltrami works. Ravenna, _ Motocompitiior 2 MC-5 

MA9INEXPORT Bucharest - Romania, 7 Matei Millo Street 
Telex: 216 Cables MASEXPORT — Bucharest 

For full information apply to the : 

Romanian Trade Representation in your country; 
in U.K.: 26 Cadogan Square, London, S.W.i. 


a concept as revolutionary as containerisation 

UNITED CARGO 
CONTAINERS LIMITED 

I 

now offer you Transportation inlaihd to inland. By sea, air, land-bridge 
Tailored storage and distribution. Finance of goods and freight through 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CARD 
LIMITED 

Documentation delays are eliminated. Goods travel faster 
Everyone gains by the UCC/CCC concept of total service 

16 NEW STREET LONDON EC2 01 283 7121 
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VA.RIG 

BRAZILIAN 
AIRLINES 


America is only a VARIG Business 
, ;away. Twenty individual republics 
ing every conceivable stage of 
TO&I development. 

I'iUbcessful exporters to Latin America 
unashamed luxury and hospitality 
’?li^;$kRlG Business Flight. Convenient 
d(y)aftii^ and punctual arrival times - 
ultia modem; Intercontinental jets with 
seals tfiat allow room to $-t-r-e-t”C-h, 
mccilL .ee haiuiueis Drinks served or 
fluffy hlaiikets und pillows delivered by 
fiusi( ■Lu.'S, tliLff^' ( 'nly p) [mmper the 
pus:>Li.pet s uvLiy (KM:d , . . ys3U never 

notn:e imu; [lls’ui ip 

And imw' vvp;^ it'n <il xdsnni' ni l! iu 

f fjp llLVi;! Uil!,SW<i['L,L:, you CUn 

mukn Ihu mc'.^P of youi I)usi; ii;.,:-, liii), 


ijO\' conp);i'Vy' ifHv' 


(! i(n! voiii 


coriipany Takt' your wife arid share 
lfi( s'xpt.sK'nr ri r}\ ;) VAfdG L uxury fhpht 
ami ifie advnntuK; o! a umpui^ ImhdLiy 
if'i tlie sunsl)me of South Aiml'Ikoj 
t f in i )n n hii M n L vv i n : | i ^ . l ;■ '''' 

you'll find 


x| rr.' tfm 


Latin Anna ksi n. oi; Uo' nL)\ 

Ofpjorlu! nliL , lor voui (.on \\ n, 

VARIG hi()lu^-^ ni(‘ fnajiimil f'lpfits a 

week from loiiaion and hio ()rm(;ii)al 
Eur()[)en(3 rixn vvax's P; f-po i]\- .,j.!!L'(io 
Sao Panic) fvlooiowid.u') fAlonos .Al 
S antiapo, [ no,} /im; /\mju( ain VVah (Snlv 
services hefwmsi RAj NLAA YCh'K fp(j 


Ask a[)()i,il om ■ ,j m i i, c 
latk'r' [)lan VA !G 'c c 

[.atIt I Anim ica (' rtLsni’ 
Tfcivel A.peril 
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FLIES JODAY TO MELT lOMORROWS MARKET 
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DIVERSEY^ 



...Is Special Cheiiiicalsl 

SPEZIALZIERT 
SICH AUF CHEMIKALIEN 

i 8PECiALiT/( CHIMICHE 

AR 8PECIALKEMIKALIER 

E8 QUIMICA E8PECIAL 

18 QE8PECIALIZEERDE CHEMISCHE 
PRODUCTEN 

LE SPfciALISTE OES PRODUITS 
CHIMIQUES 

BETYR SPE8IALKJEMIKALIER 

E CHEMICAS ESPECAIS 


DIvertey euppllaa hundreds of special chemicals 
to the food. Institutional metal, and transport 
Industries—and to almost every other processing 
Industry as well—where hygiene, housekeeping 
and cleaning are essential 

Diversey s professional knowledge of the finest 
cleaning and sanitation systems and Integrated 
hygiene plans Is provided as a routine part of 
Diversey service, for your profit 

With our know>how and our extensive selection 
of special tied chemicals we can solve your re¬ 
lated problems You can rely on Diversey—^the 
Special Chemicals people! 


Your Diversey oempany 
Is Out s phoiio esil swsy yaTIr J 

THE 

DIViRSIY CORPORATION 

HEADQUARTERS 

212 West Monroe Street 
Chiceeo. Illinoit SOSOS 
312 7S2-OSOO Cable* DIVERCO 



In- Telsphene* 

AUSTRAUA Seven Hllla (NSW) S22-14Q0 

eeuilUM Huitingen 02 5S 44 OS 

WUZIL See Psulo 273 9122 

CANADA Clarkson (Ontario) 022-3611 

DINMARK Copenhegen 16 16 18 

miNCK Oaeir U Forriero 400-4040 

OSmilANV Frenkfuit/Meln 20 40 41 

ORSfCe Athens 024-170 

HAWAII Ales (Honolulu) 400-1011 

HONDURAS Sen Fedre Sule 62-11-00 

IRAN Teheran 46130-S11730 

IRIUND Dublin 304 122 

ITALY Milan 663 461 

JAMAICA Kingston 30076 

NtTNORLANDS Amsterdam 020-232714 

NiWXiAUND Fenreee 004-066 

NOikWAV Oslo 66 03 73 

Fuwrro RICO Sen Jusn 722-6630 

SINOAPONR TeMsn Jlireng 661146 

SOOTH AFRICA F Oj Rex 01422 Marshalltown 

•PAIN RarosleM 230-S006 

mmm HalNnOborg 06/66 01 60 

RWITHIILAND Frlbeurg (0371 614.34 

TRINIDAD Arfma 667-3276 

UNITtO KINROCNM Rimet (Harte) 66 66 

UNim STATn CMago ^t^7■2•OUI» 

MDMaMU CraM. 72 62.14 


6iii)eis£afi£i>er;u 


In legend and in history, from Sinbad to King 
Solomon. Ceylon has been famed for her wealth in 
sapphires and rubies, diamonds and emeralds. 
Gemming is not our business but banking is. Just as it 
takes an expert to pick a stone, you need a specialised 
bank to advise you and assist you to find the right 
business contact. Let the Bank of Ceylon with its wide 
experience and fine expertise help you with your 
export expiansion and your inv estm ent projects. For 
the fullest data on 
trading conditions 
and marketing 
information, consult 
the Bank of Ceylon. | 

• fRalph Fitchf a i6ih ^ 

century TounstJ 




/ 

Jw ' V / / t 

BANK OF CEYLON 

largest bank in CfcYLON CONTROLLING ALMOST HALF OF CEyXX)K*S 
OOMMEROAL BANK DEPOSITS 

London Office * Foreign Dept,> Central Office: 

49 54, Moorgate, Bank of Ceylon Bldg., Bonk of Oylpn B 14 g.> 

London E.C.3. York Street, Colombo i. Yoik Street, Golpmbo z. 
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HERRING, DAW 
S MANNERS 


Surveyors 
Valuers and 
Estate Agents 

• 

Development and 
Investment Advisers 

• 
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Will Success Spoil 
Harold Wilson ? 


Mr Wilson is in a cocky mood. He has always believed, 
against the odds, that he would win the next election ; the 
difference now is that he is no longer alone in that belief. 
It is shared by most, if not all, the members of the inner 
cabinet whose carefully leaked secret meeting at Chequers 
on Sunday got the ration of opaque publicity it was designed 
for. But it goes wider than that. Ministers, even the best 
of the old Gaitskellite school, who earlier this year had written 
off the election and were prepared to devote theii- last 
year or so in office to some constructive work, arc now pre- 
pared to drop this in favour of partisan attacks on the Tories. 
The change is that where they earlier accepted the intel¬ 
lectual argument that the election would be close, they did 
not really believe it. Now, there is a genuine gut feeling 
growing among them that they can win. 

It is a teasing question. On Thursday, the National 
Opinion Poll in the Daily Mail had the Tory lead dropping 
by three points to 7.5 per cent. It is the second week nmning 
that a newspaper poll has shown the Tory lead falling to 
7 |>er cent. Mr Wilson’s personal rating rose i per cent, 
Mr Heath’s dropped 4 per cent. On Friday, the result 
of the Bridgwater by-election will be known. But unless 
the Tory swing is huge it will not wipe the smile off Mr 
Wilson’s face. The crude test against which the Bridgwater 
poll must be measured is the pro-Tory swing which was 
evident in the by-elections at the end of last year. On 
December 4th this was 14.3 per cent in the safe Toiy scat 
of Louth, and 9.7 per cent in the marginal Labour scat 
of Wellingborough. Anything above a 14 per cent Tory 
swing at Bridgwater should cause Labour to despair once 
more ; a swing below 9 per cent will add to its new con¬ 
fidence. For, assuming an October election, Labour will find 
comfort in two comparisons with the last Tory government. 
In March, 1964, the Labour lead in the NOP was 7.3 per 
cent (and Sir Alec Douglas*>Home trailed Mr Wilson 
miserably on a personal comparison), and even as late as 
June, 1964, the swing to Labour in a by-election in one 
of its own scats was over 12 per cent. Yet Sir Alec came 
very close to staying on in No 10 Dovming Street just four 
months later. 

Unless, therefore, the Bridgwater result is particularly 


daunting it is unlikely to have much effect on this growing 
confidence among Labour ministers. There b, naturally, an 
element of wishful thinking behind it. They want to win 
the next election rather desperately, even though they have 
no very clear idea of what they want to do in another 
five years of power. The most pro-European among them 
would settle for the success of joining Europe, but they have 
all developed a taste for government for its own sake. There 
is nothing particularly dishonourable in that ; the country 
has to be governed. They would also like to believe that 
the election will be held in October-November this year, 
for two reasons. The first is that they know that Mr Wilson 
will not call a general election before he is forced to by 
law—which is May next year—unless his senior colleagues 
also believe that Labour can win. And second, while they 
accept that defeat next spring is preferable to defeat this 
autumn, most of them fear that the changeover to decimal 
currency next February makes defeat inevitable if the election 
is postponed until after it. If tfie election is thus delayed, 
a good deal more criticism will be heard of the brilliant 
long-term strategy of their leaders who fixed decimalisation 
for near the end of Parliament’s statutory term, and then 
dropped the House of Lords reform bill which would at 
least have ensured that they could have got the legislation 
to po.stpone decimalisation through the Lords. 

But not all their confidence is based on wishful thinking. 
Some of it, it is true, is irrational. Many of them have bem 
helping their local parties at the beginning of the county 
council election campaign and have received a friendlier 
reception on the doorsteps than they got last year. This is 
not really surprising. A lot of people they have met may 
have just received, or have been anticipating, whacking 
wage increases. But it has led Labour politicians to believe 
that their own justifiable pride in the turnaround in the 
balance of payments is being shared more rapidly by the 
electorate than the opinion polls suggest. This detectable 
doorstep swingback reinforces, for them, the national swing- 
back in the opinion polls. Three other factors then come 
into their calculations : that their political position is, and 
has been this year, no worse than the Tory governments in 
1964 ; that when power changes hands—for example, in 
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1951 1964 in this country, in i960 and 1968 in the 

United States, and. in Germany last ycai—it does so on 
a very small majority ; and thirdly, thanks to the Govem- 
refusal to carry out the constituency changes recom¬ 
mended by the Boundary Commission, the bias in the 
electoral system will be in Labour's favour. 

These are cogent arguments, and while they should not 
convince even the weakest Tories that Labour will neces¬ 
sarily win the next election, they should prepare all Tories 
for the fact that they must expect Labour to come very 
dose to doing so. Over the next two or three crucial months 
Labour's new confidence in itself could very easily have 
a built-in multiplier effect. There is, for a start, Mr Jenkins’s 
Budget. Few Labour politicians really believe the tough 
talk that is coming from the Treasury and the Bank of 
England iibout the Budget, and their .scepticism is justified. 
For all his virtues, Mr Jenkins is still an extremely astute 
party politician, and he will not lightly risk the political 
lynching which would be his fate in his own party if he 
disappointed it unduly. The intention would appear to be 
to cry enough woe now that a little brightening of the gloom, 
when it comes, .seems that much brighter. Even the Budget 
date—April 14th—makes sense. Because that is the week 
after, rather than the week before, the Greater London 
Council and other county council elections, when the date 
was announced it was too readily assumed that the Budget 
would be gloomy, for if it were planned as good news it 
would have been timed to boost Labour's chances in these 
elections. But I-abour could not hope to win back the GLC, 
in particular, however big a giveaway Budget were contrived 
two days before polling. On the other hand, Labour is bound 
to win back some of the support it lost three years ago ; 
it did this in the local council elections last year when it 
was in an infinitely greater trough than it is now. But if 
Labour wins back some support in the county council elec¬ 
tions, as it should, and the Budget the following week wins 
back a little more, and that is then reflected in the borough 
council elections in May, it will all boost, very perceptibly. 
Labour's growing self-confidence. 


Labour's strategy is plainly to work hard for a sharp 
turnaround in public opinion over the next two or three 
months in the hope that the normal pro-government flow 
will occur during the summer parliamentary recess, and 
put Mr Wilson in a position to have a general election 
in October or November. Such a strategy has done, and 
will do, nothing for the quality of political debate or govern¬ 
ment administration. There will be no gritty decisions before 
the. election ; indeed, other than the decision to surrender 
to any wage claim going, it will be a fortunate chance for 
the country if any real decisions arc made at all. If there 
arc any discernible Labour tactics they arc of the kind of 
accusation which captures the headlines—such as Mr Wilson 
on the Tories being soft on the common market and Mr 
Healey on the Tories and conscription—w'hich can then 
be corrected for the sake of propriety and the record a 
few days later without too much publicity. So far, the Tories 
have given the impression, that their instinct is to howl 
against the tactics as much as arguing the issue through. 
What is depressing is that the more ministers are convinced 
they can win the more they will resort to such tactics ; 
and the closer the race appears to be becoming the more 
jitter)' the Tories will be, and the more reluctant they will 
be to argue out servsible policies for fear of offending any 
voter. It is not an enthralling prospect, but it has one grain 
of consolation : the more confident ministers become, the 
nwfi^l^ly it is that the general election will be in the autumn 
postponed until next year. 


The Tories would be extremely fooliih to lose their 4 i<e»ve 
if the gap between the two par^ does narrow {iiltlucr, 
as it should. But no one w'ho observed how pani^y/tbey 
became—with the exception of Mr Heath an£i one or two 
of his most senior colleagues— when dieir opinion pqJI lead 
began to fall drastically last autumn nan have cOKh 

fidence in their discipline should it happen now, when it 
really counts. There is much to fear but not a great deal 
for them to be frightened of. For it is at least arguable 
that the tactics that the Labour party is pursuing, and 
the assumptions on which its growing confidence is based, 
arc too outdated to be decisive. Of course everyone—poli¬ 
ticians, journalists and academic psephologists—has to base 
his assumptions about the next election on the way that 
elections have fallen out in the past. But possibly as a result 
of its preoccupation with government, and the deficiencies 
of its central party organisation, Labour in 1970 may be 
relying too much on the evidence of the elections of the 
1950S rather than on the elections of the 1960s. 

No serious Labour pc^itician, with the possible exception 
of Mr Wilson being mischievously optimistic^ believes that 
the Government can increase its majority at the next election. 
It is, therefore, not uncommon to hear ministers of some 
consequence arguing that they would be confident of victory 
—in the sense that although Labour would lo.se scats it 
would retain power—if they went into the election five 
points or so behind the Tories. Their argument is that the 
government of the day pulls back support during the election 
campaign, and that as the Tories need a near 4 per cent 
swing to win, Labour can pull enough back to save the 
day. That argument was certainly valid during the 1950s, 
But the National Opinion Poll’s work, which has been 
sufficient to satisfy Dr David Butler and Professor Donald 
Stokes, suggests that in the last two elections what 
net changes in support there were during the campaign 
were towards the opposition—to Labour in 1964 and to 
the Tories in 1966. 

That could well be the pattern next time, simply because 
television is now the most potent force of political com¬ 
munication. Before an election campaign the government 
is inevitably, because of its daily activities, much quoted 
on television news bulletins: once the campaign starts 
both television authorities observe a very strict balance 
between the parties. This has been demonstrably to the 
benefit of the Liberals, who might have disappeared entirely 
by now without television’s aid, but it would also suggest 
that it works to the advantage of the major opposition party 
as well. It is hard to be other than sceptical when Labour 
ministers argue—and Mr Wilson has done so publicly— 
that television’s coverage of the campaign went on “ too 
long” in 1966 and the public got bored. It may be 
supposed that the public did not gel so much too bored as 
too wise. 

It will be interesting, to say the least, to sec whether the 
experience of the past two elections is repeated in the next. 
In the meantime, the Tories must be prepared to sec their 
lead, unless they are exceptionally lucky, whittled down 
without losing their nerve. And it would be wrong to assume 
even now that the election must come this autumn, however 
confident the Labour party becomes. For no one should 
suppose that Mr Wilson is as little up on the latest pscphology 
as most of his colleagues appear to be. While it is true 
that Mr Wilson will not go to the country prematurely 
unless he has the backing of his senior colleagues, it is 
equally true that unless Mr Wilson is convinced himself 
that Labour will win, his colleagues can argue until 
they arc red in the face but Mr Wilson will stay put to 
the end. 
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Yes, They Are Dominoes 

North Vietnam pushes Laos, and Prince Sihanouk's Cambodia 
finds itself tottering. And not only Cambodia 


The event of the week in south-east Asia has taken place 
neither in Laos, nor in Vietnam, but in that unpredictable 
little country called Cambodia* Prince Sihanouk, or someone 
who wants to take over from him, is having second thoughts 
about where Cambodia stands in the struggle for the region. 
The main aim of the communists’ new proposals for Laos 
(see page 41) is pretty clearly to make the Americans stop 
bombing the trails through Laos by which North Vietnam 
sends its soldiers into Cambodia and South Vietnam. It is 
hard to see why the United States—or the Laotian govern¬ 
ment, by whose consent the bombing is done—should agree 
to this unless the North Vietnamese simultaneously agree to 
ration the number of men they send along the trails. And the 
danger extends beyond the war in Vietnam itself. There 
are probably something like 40,000 North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong troops in Cambodia. The number will grow if the 
North Vietnamese have unrestricted use of the Laotian trails. 
The ransacking of the North Vietnamese embassy in the 
Cambodian capital on Wednesday may mark the moment 
when Cambodia decided that enough was enough. 

It has recently been unfashionable to talk about the 
dominoes of south-east Asia. The reluctance to use the word 
is the reluctance of men unwilling to contemplate unpleasant 
facts ; there is no sign that the region’s communist parties 
have grown any less ready to try their hands at the game. 
The lesson of the past month’s events in Laos, for Prince 
Sihanouk and for everybody else, is that communist ambitions 
in south-east Asia are not confined to South Vietnam. 

When President Eisenhower started people talking about 
dominoes, he was worried about the territorial ambitions of 
a largely imaginary Russian-Chinese alliance. In Laos, it is 
North Vietnam that is on the march. The Vietnamese have 
always aspired to rule all of Indochina. The Nguyen dynasty’s 
wars in Laos and Cambodia in the nineteenth century were 
finally won by the French, who subjected Indochina to 
centralised rule from Hanoi and staffed the palaces of 
Vientiane and Pnom Penh with Vietnamese civil servants. Ho 
Chi Minh thought of the two Vietnams, Laos and Cambodia 
as a single unit. There is no evidence that his successors have 
changed their minds. Their designs for Laos* threaten the 
existence of Prince Souvanna Phouma’s neutralist govern¬ 
ment. They could be as great a threat to Cambodia. 

The battle for Laos is almost as old as the battle for South 
Vietnam. The North Vietnamese were there in 1952-53, 
forcing the French to fight a war on two fronts. Laos has long 
been a country of shadow wars, where generals turn in reports 
of fictitious battles and armies dissolve before imaginary 
enemies. But President Nixon claims there are now 67,000 
North Vietnamese troops in Laos, and there is no reason to 
believe that the figure is much of an exaggeration. 

The offer of peace talks by the communist-led Pathet Lao 
last weekend suggests that the aim of the North Vietnamese 
campaign in the Plain of Jars is to put the Pathet Lao in 
a position of strength from which they can demand a coalition 
government on their terms and get an end to American 
military aetbn in Laos. For the moment North Vietnam is 
probably willing to settle for something short of overt domi¬ 
nance of Laos if it can have carte blanche to move its troops 
to the south. This is the hinge that connects the two wars. 
The hope that Laos could survive as part of a buff^zone 
between the communist and non-cmimunist countries of 


the area—above all, between those traditional enemies 
* North Viemam and Thailand—is one of the exploded 
illusions of the south-east Asian war. The country is a 
freak bom of French imperial expansion. Most Laotians 
live in Thailand. The hill-tribes of the east and the Laotians 
of the Mekong flats have never happily coexisted. Now the 
Pathet Lao and the North Vietnamese have thrust westward 
towards the Thai border. They arc trying to activate a 
communist front among the Laotians (as distinct from the 
hillsmen) that could spill explosively over into Thailand. 
Since the northern provinces of Thailand contain two-thirds 
of the Lao people—and 70,000 Vietnamese, many of whom 
make no secret of their allegiance to Hanoi—the Thais know 
what this could mean for them. 

If a communist-dominated government docs come to power 
in Laos, the Thais would have to try to contain it along the 
Mekong river. It is a frontier that has proved virtually 
impossible to police in the past. They could expect the 
rapid completion of the ominous and little-publicised road 
(see page 42) the Chinese arc building from Yunnan to the 
Thai frontier. The communist offensive in Laos has already 
provoked a strong reaction in Bangkok. The man rcmonsible 
for the recent restrictions on American airline flights into 
Bangkok was sacked at the end of February. The Thai 
government has called for more arms. It is also trying to get 
the Americans to slow down the planned withdrawal of their 
forces in Thailand. 

And now Cambodia may be revising its ideas too. The 
attack on the North Vietnamese embassy this week was no 
spontaneous outburst. Prince Sihanouk himself was in Paris 
at the time, and has said that he did not arrange it. That 
may or may not be true ; everything the prince says, or does, 
has about three meanings. But this sort of thing does not 
happen in Cambodia without instructions from someone. 
Plainly either Prince Sihanoitk, or a rival who feels strong 
enough to throw down a challenge to him, has decided to try 
to get those armed communist squatters out of Cambodia. 
If the attempt succeeds it could well decide the issue in 
Vietnam. Whether it succeeds or fails it shows the Cambodians’ 
growing fear of what lies in store for them if North Vietnam 
^ould have its way. 

The big issue for all south-east Asian governments is how 
the communist offensive in Laos will influence American 
strategy. This is the first major test for the policy Mr Nixon 
made public in Guam last summer. When the news from 
Laos started flowing in President Thieu of South Vietnam 
was moved to utter an appeal to the United States not to 
abandon south-east Asia. To a large extent Mr Nixon’s 
hands are tied by war-weariness in the United States, and 
by his own declared strategy of withdrawal. The North 
Vietnamese arc doubtless counting on this. At a time when 
the war in South Vietnam is being slowly won by the 
Americans and their allies they have chosen to strike at a 
soft spot where the American presence is minimal and the 
local government is pathetically weak. 

The thrust into Laos could be their Tct offensive for 1970. 
The communists have steadily been losing ground in South 
Vietnam since the failure of their offensive in 1968. It is 
Laos, not South Vietnam, that is at present the falling domino. 
The question now is whether the communists’ advance in 
Laos can be stopped without giving them in effect an open 
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door into South Vietnam. If that can be done, the war 
in Vietnam will remain the^Jcey to the political future of the 
region. The Far East is an area of interlocking crises, where 
events in one country will affect all. What is going on in 
Laos is not remote front the guerrilla wars being waged in 
nortliem Thailand and . across the Thai-Mal^ysian frontier. 
Becaust* of the distribution of ethnic minorities across national 
frontiers, it is possible to foresee an advance of communist 
influence, and perhaps even of direct communist control, step 
by step across much of south-east Asia. 

North Vietnam has been the chief instrument of this 
attempted advance. It would be as wrong to talk of a Peking- 
Hanoi axis as it was to talk of one between Moscow and 
Peking. The current leadership .struggle in North Vietnam 
(sec page 45) suggests that the relatively Russian-minded 
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Le Duan may now be coming to the top in Hanoi; and 
therefore that North Vietnam’s interests may diverge? still 
farther from those of China. In the short term China may not 
want a stronger North Vietnam. But it is vital to remember 
that, in the long term, it is China that stands to gain most from 
a shift in the border between the communist and non- 
communist parts of Asia. If North Vietnam has been 
playing dominoes, China has been playing a game that 
statesmen have relished since the earliest da>'s of the empire— 
the patient, endlessly protracted game of oblique advance 
that they call wei ch*i. No assessment of the Far Eastern 
power struggle will be valid unless it takes into account 
the fact that there is as yet no power in Asia that can 
balance China. Someone else must help to hold up the 
dominoes. 



They've Got It Too 

The east European countries have the full assortment of student problems, and a 
few specialities of their own 


All is quiet on the campuses of eastern Europe these days. 
It is so quiet that a harassed British vice-chancellor, arriving 
from the scene of yet another surrender to rebelling students, 
might suspect that he had travelled back in time to a happier 
and more orderly period of academic history. The universities 
of eastern Europe might .<!eem to him to be places where 
students are students and study, not demonstrate ; where pro¬ 
fessors are professors and take no nonsense from the students ; 
^nd where education ministers are, kings and take no non.sense 
from cither. 

He would be wrong. As his east European colleagues 
could tel* him, the calm surface of eastern Europe’s youth 
scene is de,ceptive. There are ihings stirring beneatJi the 
surface that worry those who run the universities and their 
political leadens. The Hungarians seem to be particularly 
anxious. The Hungarian communist party’s central com¬ 
mittee discussed the problem of youth last month. This 
week it was the turn of Hungary’s national a.ssembly to 
hear a long speech on the subject from the minister of 
culture. But other communist countries have the problem 
on their agenda tot*; Mr Brezhnev’s Russia as much as 
President Tito’s Jugoslavia. And the problem seems to be 
more intractable in reformist countries like Jugoslavia and, 
to a certain extent, Hungary than in those which go in for 
open repression like Russia itself and Dr Husak’s Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. But' they all have the same spectrum of problems. 

“Afost*young pcsople,” as the Hungarian central com¬ 
mittee put it last month, “ arc dedicated to the ideals of 
socialism, but they demand too much from life." With some 
of them this apparently takes the form of a demand for 
“ absolute democracy,” coupled with a ” revolutionary 
asceticism ” which rejects a policy of material incentives 
on the farms and in the factories on the ground that it 
leads to the corruption of the true revolutionary spirit. These 
ultra-leftists admire Mao, the western student movements 
and, above all, Che Guevara. A young Hungarian writer 
who published a poem in praise of Guevara last December 
told his critics that Guevara was the model for “ us ultras.” 
Young men like this are the marxist revivalists. The other 
lot the government^ dislike are the idcolc^ical drop-outs: 

" the young men and women who retire, \da a taste for modem 
^wistem music, into hippiedom Hippies have become a 
psin of the scene not only in Hungary but also in Poland 
Ait European countries. Thic press attacks them, 


partly patronisingly, paitly with a venom which betrays 
the party’s fear that the movement will spread. Last month 
ten hippies were sentenced to fairly tough prison terms in 
Budapest for putting on a public demonstration in July. 

In Dr Husak’s (^’zechoslovakia the problem is different. 
It is how quickly the regime can destroy what had flowered 
into a genuinely democratic youth movement during the brief 
spring of Mr Dubcek’s liberalisation. The manifesto adopted 
by the Czechoslovak union of students in May, 1968, was 
democratic and liberal in the western sense of those words ; 
phrases like “ academic freedom ” ring through the document. 
The students were still sticking to their guns in the 
new statement they published three months after the Soviet 
invasion. Since then the mood has clearly hardened against 
the regime. The new bitterness emerged near the end of 
last year in ihc manifesto of a small underground group: 
” Our enemy is a small group of people who decide almost 
everything that happens in the state.” These young hopefuls 
announced their decision to seek allies all over eastern Europe. 

The disillusionment of the young presents the leaders of 
these countries with two possible ways to react to it. They 
can try straightforward repression, as the governments of 
Czerho.slovakia and Russia and to an increasing extent Poland 
have done. Or they can try to satisfy at least some 
of the demands of their rebellious young. This is what the 
Hungarians seem to be attempting. This week’s speech by 
the Hungarian minister of culture described a number of 
fairly liberal reforms. The universities will have a greater 
say in the running of their affairs. Student ” parliaments ” 
arc to be introduced into secondary schools, to answer the 
demand for pupil power. There is a promise to impiwe the 
students’ material conditions. Above all, to judge by the 
remarkably intelligent and open discussion in the Hungarian 
press, Mr Kadar has refused to be panicked into the easy 
answer of squashing every young dissenter who goes too 
far^ for the party’s patience. 

On the face rf it this is a wiser policy than the repression 
practised by some of Hungary’s neighbours. But will it prove 
moiie successful ? The example of Jugoslavia, which has 
gone farther than any other communist country in meeting 
student demands, suggests that it may not. The trouble is 
that a communist country which is groping towaids a measure 
of tolerant liberalism is liable to run sooner or later into the 
buffers created by its single-party system. The Jugoslavs 
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plan tQ give thrir students a new status as **woriuii|f 
people at the university. They allow them to take part in 
the preparations for reform their university. The student^ 
of Belgrade already vote in the'elections for senior university 
officers like the rector and vice-rectors. But the ferment 
continues. The students are articulate ; they know their 
Marx ; they are good at throwing yesterday's slogans at 
their eiders. How are you going to reconcile such people in the 
end with a .system that offers no organised alternative party ? 

The students' criticisms of the attempts at reform are often 
wholly unconstructive, as they often are in the west too. They 
can 1)e exploited by those who advcKate a return to the policy 
of the firm hand. The greatest problem, on both sides of 


the European dividing line, is the difficulty pf defining what 
it is the young want. One young Jugoslav has put his aim 
as an escape *^from horribly ordinary living.’’ That is not 
far from what Mr Henryk Kissinger said last week about 
young people everywhere who are dissatisfied with ^*the 
emptiness of living in a bureaucratic world which has no 
high purposes and which offers primarily routine.’? The 
trouble is that in a communist country* the bureaucracy is 
more pervasive, the choice of jobs after university more 
constricted, the material rewards of the hard sbg less 
appetising. That is why. for all the appearance of discipline, 
the communists an* liable to have an even harder time with 
their young than the relatively open societies of the west. 



What Makarios Must Do 

The President of Cyprus has had the narrowest of escapes, 
choices face the man the bullets missed 


Now difficult 


No head of state i.s more relaxed, more approachable, than 
Archbishop Makaiios. If he goes in fear, he does not show it. 
He allows visitors into his palace with far less fuss than it 
takes to get into the Trea^iry in I.ondon, and he lets them 
get a leal distance into his mind. Yet the conflicting strains 
in his personality arc hard to reconcile. He .is archbishop, 
leader of his whole flock, <‘vcn the sinful, and yet is one not 
without sin himself. He is IVt*s«lent of (llyprus, unassailable 
save by an assassin’s bullet, and yet is not prepared to wield 
authority in any full pte.sidentiai st*nse, rather prone to lead 
from behind and to get his priorities a bit clouded. 

So the training of the monastery seems still to govern his 
style in 'the cabinet room. Hence his bland line with the 
small, menacing opposition of the right-wing National Front. 
Once the ptesident himself was for union with Greece 
regaidless of cost, but when he w^as overwhelmingly re-elected 
in 1968 it was after the closest thing to war between Grcec<‘ 
and Turkey, a year before, w*hen the Greeks were forced 
to back down. His new line was to seek what was “ feasible ” 
rather than desirable -in other words to try to get a 
workable accommodation between Gre<‘k and Turkish 
Cypriots, and to abandon union with Greece. The archbishop 
has reckoned that since (heerc itself turned off the heat 
the Greek Cypriot hell-raiscrs would go away, pushed by the 
routing out of illegally held aims and three months without 
trial for suspected terrorists. I he sad truth is that they have 
enough stolen dynamite to blow up Nicosia and when they 
tried to assassinate the piesident on Sunday from a rooftop 
overlooking the palace thev were unhindered. 

His first steps must lie to stiengthcn the authority and 
security of his government, for without him there will be 
none. It has not been easy for him lo abandon enosis, the 
idea of union with Cireece, the biggest common clement in 
the Gteek Cypriot bhjodstreamY and go instead for a strong 
unitary Cvpriot state. How can President Makarios achieve 
that without sciiiiing to his followeis to be selling out to 
the Tiiikish (^.vpiiots '' He ami his ministers have little chance 
of swaying Greek Cypriot voters by offering “feasibility” 
when most of iheni, not just the tenorists, still have 
romantic though 'iniealisable emolioiis about their Greek 
“moiheiland" «md union with it. So they have continuallv 
to look over then shoulders, and they get involved in political 
escapades it) ciirrv Greek favoui that give a handle lo Turkish 
m^iVK'nts that thev aic double-talking about enosis, 

, degree they are, and no doubt they will continue to do 

so IM the 'electkm campaign for a new house of representatives 


builds up before June. New blood is urgently needed in 
parliament, for the old battle-cries for independence have 
gone, and if there is to be a Cypriot democracy it must 
learn to look to its own affairs The worst outcome of the 
election would be to weaken the chances of the Unified 
party, led by President Makarios’s very able deputy, Mr 
Glafkos Cleridcs, by giving coupon scats to a number of 
small lightish parties which have no political following but 
consist virtually of a noisy candidate and a few supporters. 
This, it is being said, is what the archbishop is preparing to 
do. The danger that will follow, unless he is careful or lucky, 
will be the undermining of presidential and cabinet authority 
over the house of representatives. The present house lately 
threw out an agreed tax bill If the new house were so 
composed that it too could get uppish, the president and the 
government would suffer a sad loss of leadership. It is not 
only in dealing with terrorists that ti.e archbishop must school 
himself to be a strong president, for that is the only way to 
make the Cyprus system of government work. 

And meanwhile what of the Turks ? After nearly two 
years of regular talks between Mr derides for the 
Greek side and Mr Denktash for the Turkish side, nothing 
very feasible is emerging. They have got fairly close on the 
judiciary, but still the Turks consider that a Turk should 
be judged by a Turkish judge, a separatist concept bom of 
their understandable but obdurate suspicion of every Greek 
act and word. From their enclaves, which give the Turks a 
dc facto partition, they insist on a separateness in Turkish 
Cypriot government, both cenlial and local, out of fear for 
their own security. It Ls at least something that there is jaw, 
jaw between the two sides and not war, war. And this will 
go on so long as Greexc and Turkey, which were scared out 
of their wits by what nearly happened in 1967, have a 
sufficient understanding of their own and the other’s weak¬ 
nesses to keep their Cypriot “ children ” in discussion. 

The Greek Cypriots have more to spare towards a settle¬ 
ment in resources, brains and leadeiship than have the 
Tuiks. But the one thing that could smash them, and any 
hope thereafter of mler-communal accord, would be failure 
to put down their extreme nationalist right-wing. This 
i.s the time of choice lor President Makarios. If he is to lead 
C'yprus into something of a unitary state, he must not get 
imprisoned by the false ideas of his ample majority or fail 
to confront the new extremists. Can His Beadtnde foi|^ for 
a while his blue archcpiscopal robe and pectoral cross and 
rule by asserting the role of president ? 
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Retina of a rabbit's eye magnified 20,000 times 



The study of the shape and structure 
of things in the world of micro- 
structuras. can be just as challenging 
and fascinating as the exploration 
of outer space. The technology that 
has made journeys into the 
mysterious universe of inner space 
possible is electron microscopy. 

Hitachi recently developed Model 
HU-12, with the highest resolving 
power in the world, up to 2 
angstroms. This means that atomic 
structures in the range of 
1/50,000,CX)0cm can be observed, 
and newly designed imaging system 
permits continuous zooming over the 
entire range from 500 to 500,000 
times. Built-in safety devices protect 
against water, vacuum, and power 
failures, as well as against operator 
mistakes. 

With its fantastic resolving power 
and fast, efficient operation, Model 
HU-12 will speed up research in 
biology, metallurgy and medicine, 
especially in the fight against 
cancer and in the study of genes 
and chromosomes. 

.Only time will tell where scientific 
research will lead to next. We at 
Hitachi are dedicated to the pursuit 
of new knowledge—not only in 
electron microscopy but in many 
other areas as well--so that we may 
contribute our share to the building 
of a better world for everyone. 


0 HITACHI 
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KeyserUllmann 

The complete merchant bank 


Short Term Finance 
Foreign Currency Loans 
Overseas Collections 
Documentary Credits 

Issuers of Negotiable Sterling Certificates of Deposit 
Capital Issues 

Advice on Mergers and Acquisitions 
Investment Managers 

Eurodollar Loans including Short Term Loans 
Underwriting and Management of Eurodollar Issues 


Keyser Ullmann Limited 

31 THROGMORTON STREET. LONDON. E.C.2 
Telephone: 01 -606 7070 Telex: 885307 

Subsidiary Bank in Switzerland: 

Keyser Ullmann S.A. 

12 RUE SAINT-VICTOR, 1211. GENEVE 12. SWITZERLAND 
Telephone; 47 25 25 Telex; 23791 Telegrams; Keyserullmann 
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BRITAIN 


Ulster: the Unionists divide 


Northern Ireland’s prime minister, Major 
Chichester-Clark, cannot afford to lose 
one battle inside the Unionist party: it 
will l>e his last. But Mr William Craig, 
the dissidents’ leader, can go fron\ battle 
tt) battle even when he gets clobbered : he 
has only a minority of the parliamentary 
party behind him at Stormont, but he 
knows his views are held, openly or 
covertly, by a majority of Unionist voters. 
Major Chichester-Clark has called for a 
vote of confidence in his government next 
W^ednesday, and for the first time the 
Unionists at Stormont will have a three- 
line whip on them. He has to clobber 
Mr Craig, either by making him knuckle 
under, and thereby discredit his opposi¬ 
tion to the reform of the police and of 
local government, or by driving him and 
his immediate followers out of the Stor¬ 
mont party. 

Major Chichester-C^Jark has got to do 
this now. He has to make good the 
reforms lie proml.sed the British Govern¬ 
ment. He has to move while the troops 
and police are .still keeping the street 
demonstrators quiet, even if they cannot 
stop the bomb throwing. And he has to 
do it before Mr Craig and his men have 
taken over .stillymore Unionist constituen¬ 
cies. So he spoke very strongly last Friday 
against wliat he called “ the policies of 
the strong arm and the jackboot, which 
could only lead in time to a sectarian 
bloodbath in this province and whose 
certain conclusion would be an all-Ireland 
republic.” Mr Craig docs not believe 
that: what he is more concerned about 
is a takeover by the British Government. 
That is why he still walks warily. 

If Mr Craig were to knuckle undir 
next Wednesday, even only tactically, he 
would discredit himself and make mean¬ 
ingless the words he has spoken for 
months past ; and if that happened the 
control of the Unionist diehards would 
fall into less scrupulous and much less 
capable hands. If he votes against the 
government, and Mr Hariy West, Dr 
Norman Laird and a handful of others 
with him, he will both be shown to be m 
a minority and will lose the official whip. 
Since he will probably not be able to 
muster all his natural support (part of it 
i j suspected to be in the government anv- 


way) it will be a setback for him. But it 
will certainly not be fatal. There will be 
more battles. It \s not only Mr John 
Hume who believe.s tliat Major Chiches¬ 
ter-Clark might just as well have resigned. 
For it will not be votes at Stormont tliai 
settle which wav the Unionist partv w;ll 
split. 

Drugs bill 

Piecing it all 
together 


In hi.s Misuse of Drugs bill, which has 
been so Jong awaited, the Home Secretary 
is trying to do two things. The first is 
to produce a consolidating measure, 
bringing together the provisions of the 
Phannacy and Poisons Act of 193;^, the 
Dangerous Drugs Acts of 1965 and 1967 
and the Drugs (Prevention of Misuse) 
Act of 1964 and making the law much 
more flexible, 'fhe second is to try to 
counter the growing drug wave among 
the young. Rightly concerned at its extent 
Mr Callaghan is determined that the 
cliaxge of pemiis-siveness shall not stick 
here. 

Because it is a consolidatory measure 
the bill brings amphetamines and LSD 
within the same general measures of con¬ 
trol as are applied to narcotics (heroin, 
morphine, pethidine, etc) and cannabis. 
But Mr Callaghan has had to concede 
that in doing this he must distinguish 
between the respective dangers of different 
drugs and accordingly in the penaltie.s 
that can be imposed for breaking the law. 
But he has gone farther. I'he new bill 
also distinguishes, for the first time in 
Briti&li drugs Jaw, between unlawful 
ossession and trafficking, and again 
eavier penalties are proposed for the one 
than for the other. Thus, for the most 
harmful drugs trafficking will carry a 
maximum penalty of 24 years’ imprison¬ 
ment Of an unlimited fine or both (com¬ 
pared with ten years and a £1,000 fine 
at present) whereas for simple possession 
the maximum term of imprisonment is 
to be seven years. (On a summary con¬ 



Caflaghan: countaring the drug wave 


viction the penalties are, of course, mucfi 
smaller , they are also the same for each 
type of offence.) LSD and injectable 
amplietaminc.s'join the narcotics among 
the Class A drugs—the most harmful— 
but cannabis has been demoted to Class 
B along with other amphetamines. Class 
C contains other aniphctamine-type drugs, 
most of them appetite suppressants. 

Thu.s for the time f>eing the great 
cannabis controversy hhs been settled. Mr 
Callaghan has gone some way towards 
accepting the recommendations of the 
Wootton committee, which he originally 
rejected, both l)y placing cannabis in a 
different category from the opiates and 
by reducing the maximum penalty for 
jiossessing it to five years’ imprisonment 
(the committee suggested two) though the 
penalty for traffickers is to be the same as 
for Class A drugs. But the smoking of can¬ 
nabis has become so widespread that it is 
doubtful whether thb new position can 
be held. 

The bill also proposes, and no one can 
object to thi.s, new measures for controlling 
irresponsible over-prescribing by doctors. 
I'he danger is that, faced with the drastic 
penalties hanging over them, responsible 
doctons may refuse to take on addicts at 
all, thereby encouraging the black market 
Also, in his cuasolidating efforts Mr 
Callaghan .surely goes too far in proposing 
that the duty of a doctor to notify anyone 
whom he considers to be a heroin addict 
to the Home Office (under the 1967 act) 
should be extended to ’’controlled drugs 
of any description.” If amphetamine 
addicts, many of whom are respecmble 
middle-aged women, are to be notifiM, 
this, too, may encourage the black market 
Because the addicts will be reluctant to 
go to their doctors for pi^scriptioni. ' 

There are two more points worth not- 
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ing. First, in line with the House of Lords 
decision in the Stephanie Swc«t case the 
bill |)laces on the prosecution the onus of 
proving that tlie owner of premises knew 
that drug offences had been committed in 
them. Secondly, the new bill does not in¬ 
clude barbiturates. It is true that unlike 
the other drugs they have a wide and 
valuable medical use, which makes con¬ 
trol of them in the same legislation 
difficult if not impossible. But they are 
certainly over-prescribed, and there are 
far, far more barbiturate addicts than 
there are to heroin. 

Universities 

Krtow your 
vice-chancellors 

While they have been struggling to keep 
their students out of private offices and 
coftyiince them that these are not chock¬ 
ful of confidential files on their political 
aCtivitues, university vice-chancel'lors have 
suddenly come under fire from another 
quarter. In a speech in Edinburgh at the 
weekend Mr Heath lumped university 
autliorities in with employers and trade 
union officials ais groups of people whose 
will, he thought, too often ** seem.s 
paralysed.” In a speech at York 
Mr Powell, true to form, used rather less 
carefully measured language for his attack. 
The vice-chancellors of Leeds, Sussex and 
York have promptly and publicly 

answered them back, but the widespread, 
petty disruptions hav'e pitchforked a 
number of vice-chancellors into a criti¬ 
cally harsh limelight for the first time. 

There are 44 vice-dianccllors in the 
United Kingdom (in Scotland they are 
called principals). Some, like Dr AHi>erl 
Sloman of Essex, are by now no strangers 

to student militancy ; older vice- 

chance'llors of older universities, such as 
Sir William Mansfield C40oper of Man¬ 
chester, have bad less experience of 
coping with militancy in these formerly 
staid institutions. Some have had 
the experience of moulding a new 
univei>iiiy in their own image, with 
vary ing results. Mr Cliarles Carter of I.an- 
caster has an enviable reputation for good 
staff-student relations. Dr Geoffrey 

Templeman, at Kent, created a good deal 


ol trouble with the carefully anachronistic 
customs he intrcxiuced ; Lord James of 
Ru«hoJ:me, who also embraced the 
collegiate prinoiple at York, did so with 
fewer trimmings and greater success, 
.idthough York\s sensible and radical 
beginnings have not saved it from all dds- 
tuibances, nor has the progressive attitude 
of Mr Frank Thistlethwaite at East 
Anglia. At Warwick, one of the youngest 
of the universities that have been started 
from scratch, some of Mr Butterworth’s 
present difficulties can be put down to 
teething troubles ; its building plans have 
suffered badly from postponements. 
Professor Asa Briggs appears to have 
been pretty successful in reducing Sussex’s 
previous turbulence. But not all the 
administrative skill is in the new universi¬ 
ties ; at Oxford, for example, Dr Alan 
Bullock (with a little help from his wife) 
appears to have handled his far larger 
number of students with considerable 
acumen over the past week or so. 

As a group, the vice-chancellors meet 
in 'the Committee of Vice-ChanedUors, a 
l>ody which is assuming an linci'ea'sing mle 
not only in muted negotiations with the 
Ciovernment and the University Grants 
Committee, but in a public exchange of 
proposals with the Nationa?! Union of 
Students, What are the vice-chancellors’ 
qualifications for their increasingly 
administrative joibs ? Mos't of them 
have spent their lives in universities or 
research institutes although Lord 
James was High Master of Manche'ster 
Grammar School and Sir Roger Stevens, 
of I..eeds, was a career diplomat. Leeds 
has again gone outside >t!he university 
world in its choice of its next vice- 
chancellor, who will be Sir Edward Boyle. 
A high proportion—27 out of 44—^are 
soienitists, mathematieJians or medical men, 
which is pardy a reflection of tlie trans- 
fomiation of the colleges of advanced 
technology into universities. Fixcluding 
Lord James and Sir Roger Stevens, this 
leaves four social scientists, four lawyers, 
six historians and one Spanish schoilar, Dr 
Sloman. Their average age is in die late 
fifties, although Professor Briggs, Dr 
Sloman, Professor Swann of Edinburgh, 
Dr Merrison of Bpi^ol and Dr Cottrell of 
the youngest universiky of all in Britain, 
Stirling, are still in their forties. 

Stirling has at present only just over 
600 full-time students and even Sussex, 
largest of the completely new universities, 
has under 4,000. The giants are still 
Oxford and Cambridge, with over 10,000 
each, Edinburgh with over 9,000, Leeds 
and Manchester wkti bver 8,000 each and, 
of course, London with a total of over 
32,000. The vice-chancellor of the embry¬ 
onic Open University (who has not 
been included above) has, potentially, 
the largest number of Students of all. Dr 
Walter Perry is also the luckiest 6f 
all, since his students are hardly likely to 
gatecrash hns offices at Milton Keynes. 
But then the penalty for this sanotuary- 
likc remoteness is that he can’t be quite 
sure, yet, that his university is really going 
to exist at all. 


London politics _ 

the big mini 
election 

The countdown now begins for the 
Greater London Council elections on April 
9th. The council wound itself up on 
Tuesday as the party managers sent out 
their oiflers for posters and election pam¬ 
phlets to the printers. No one believes 
that the Labour party has a chance of 
winning back the GLC, but the results 
of the election are by no means a foregone 
conclusion. A swing back of 4 per cent 
to Labour since the 1967 election in the 12 
inner boroughs would give it control of 
the important Inner London Education 
Authority (ILEA) ; but it will not be 
greatly encouraging for Labour if the 
party does not do better than that. The 
GLC election will be a vital test of the 
present state of public opinion, and both 
parties are taking it very seriously. 

The Tories’ decisive campaign advant¬ 
age is that they can stand on their record 
in office, while seizing on all the oppor¬ 
tunities open to a national opposition 
party. Their election manifesto, “Towards 
a Greater London,** restates the campaign 
promises of 1967, shows how the Tories 
tried to fulfil them, and attributes their 
shortcomings to the Labour Government’s 
obstructionism. Thpre is a frontal attack 
on Government interference with housing 
and rents policy and with novel projects 
like the greater London lottery and the 
plan for London commercia'l radio. 

If the Tories are an opposition that 
has been in c lice, the Labour party is 
a government trying to talk like an oppo¬ 
sition. The strategists at Transport House 
seem to realise that they will be standing 
on quicksand if they try to answer the 
Tory allegations about Government inter¬ 
ference with the GLC. They can hardly 
say that they weren’t ready to go all the 
way with the other side. And they 
obviously hope to avoid making this a 
small-scale national election, although the 
GLC contest is increasingly taking that 
form. 

The Labour manifesto tries to whittle 
the GLC campaign down to a merely local 
issue. It attacks Mr Desmond Plummer’s 
Tory administration for higher rates, 
higher rents, noisy roads and muggy tubes. 
It evokes the bogy of a wily Tor)' 
capitalist who wants to make things dearei 
and would actually 'help council tenants 
to own their own homes and give housing 
associations a greater share in the housing 
programme. Mr Horace Cutler, the Tory 
housing chairman, shown in the picture 
visiting Mr and Mrs Clifford in their 
home on the Becontree estate, has been 
singing the virtues of tenants buying their 
own council house—a policy whidh the 
Tories believe did much to help them 
win the last election. 

The Tories score most debating points, 
and they know it. The atmosphere at 
Conservative Central Office is of confid- 
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I want to profit by 
the workfs most advanced 
expoit irilbiTriation service 

To: The Directoir, 

Export InteliUgeiiee, Board of Trade, HUlgate House, 

35 Old Bailey, London, EC4. 

/ am interested in Con^uterised Export Intelligence, 

Please send me full details of your new service. 


NAME. 


STATUS. 


COMPANY 




ADDRESS. 


C.22 

A 


The Board of 1rad^ new 
Computerised Export Intelligence 

starts June 2nd 


The Board of Trade now transmits 
Overseas Market Intelligence to 
thousands of British companies 
through the dally Export Service 
BulleSn. On June 2nd we are trans¬ 
ferring to a computer. 

Computerised Export Intelligence is 
tailored for you —the individual sub¬ 
scriber—and designed to save your time. 
It will supply details of export oppor¬ 
tunities matched to your products, your 
markets and the intelligence you specify. 
The information will reach you within 48 
hours of receii>t by the Board of Trade— 
urgent cases will be sent to you by ’phone 
or telex. 

1. What InlornMMon will ba 

IwoaMadt 

A daily range of hard news of specific 
export enquiries. 

Changes in tarifif and import isola¬ 
tions. Dates of visits by overseas buyers. 
Other export intelligence—tailored to the 
needs of mdividual companies. 


Quarterly economic and trading reports 
covering 100 countries. Advance in¬ 
formation about special promotions 
planned with Board of Trade backing. 

2. How about tbo biMrt Sonrieo 
Bullotin? 

On June 1st it will cease publication. 
Leading British export companies ack¬ 
nowledge that it has been most valuable. 
But the new Export Intelligence Service 
will do an even better job. 

2. Can I gjot advioo on bow to 
mako tbo moat of tbo aonrioot 

Yes—from the Export Intelligence Sef- 
vice at the Board of Trade. Telephone 
01-248 9633, Extension 7049. Telex 
886143. (Answer back; bothilloateldn.) 
Or by contacting any of the Board of Trade 
Offices shown below. 

4. How muoh Will K ooatT 

The basic cost of the service is £25 a year. 
For this sum you will receive up to SOO 
cards on every country/subject for which 
you have registered, plus much free back¬ 


ground information. The computer will 
bill you for a further £25 either on the 
anniversary of your joining if you have 
received fewer than 500 cards, or as soon 
as you have received 500 cards. 

The determinadon of the Board of 
Trade to provide an ever more modem 
aeries of world-wide services for British 
exporters is demonstrated by this 
new Export Intelligence Service. 

IF YOU HA VE NOT ALREADY 
JOINED, CX>MPLETE AND POST THE 
ABOVE COUPON TODAY. 



H.Q. London: 01-248 9633 Tnlox: 886143 


gsHast (Ministry of Commerce) 34488 Telex 74578 • Mnrieghm 021-643 8221 Telex 33702 • Mslil 21071 Telex 44214 
CnCff 62151 Telex 49267-OlsWMi 041-248 2855 Telex 77583 -Usis 20485 Telex 5S472 - LsaOea (South Eastern Counties) 01-828 4355 Telex 25991 
(Eastern Counties) 01-828 6271 Ttlsx 25991 - WiaMiiitar 061-632 9321 Tslsx 66104 - Nem eit ie 27575 Telex 53178 
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Th9 couneit hous€ ths Ctiffords turned into their own home 


cnce and military efficiency. Althougli 
neither side has been particularly advtMi- 
tuzous with publicity techniques, the 
Tories at lea>t aie aiming at record 
distribution. Iheir campaign circular, 
Fightinji* Talk, will run to 2;5 editions 
and nearly 2 million copies. There will 
be much greater public exposure to elec¬ 
tion slogans, and this .should lead to 
greater involvement. Cloiuiiiuing apathy 
to local politics can never be underrated. 
The turn-out for the 1967 election was 
around 41 per cent, and Latxjur men 
claim that their " I'orytown" posters 
were designed to shake up the many 
people who stiH have pot realised that 
County Hall changed hands three years 
ago. 

Television coverage of the election is 
likely to be more widespread than ever 
before. Thames TV has already mapped 
out an ambitious election series that will 
get under way on March 2|pd with a 
live confrontation l>etween Mr F^lunimei 
and Sir Reginald Hood win, the l^alMun 
GLC leader, and a regular new.sdesk 
feature. The Torie.s are getting ready to 
face the cameras. Candidates have been 
instructed to report Central (Office for 
“ television training." Although neithei 
party regards television as a key factor, 
increased coverage will drive home to the 
public the importance of die CLC fight. 
Without it, it might be difficult to discover 
that an election is aotuaJly going on. 

Colour 


Poweirs pride 


So Mr Enoch Powell has finally proved 
a Government guess on his favourite sub¬ 
ject, the size of the coloured population 
in Britain, to have been an underestimate. 
Last summer Mr Powell demanded an 
estimate tom Mr Crossman of the number 
of bfitbieircurrently being born to people 
who were themselves born in the new 
Copunonwealth (which is an inaccurate 
euphemism for coloured immigrants) and 
was givc&a figure of 35,000 a year. The 
tables plWlished by die Regi.stnir General 


this w^eek* for the first time f)reak down 
the birth figures liy the birthplace of the 
parents. 'I’he total number of babie.s iKjrn 
to mothers who were theniselvcs born in 
tlic new Commonwealth countries was 
io the .second and third quarters 
of 1969. 

Birth rates arc seasonal. I’here is always 
a sizeable drop in births in the fourth 
quarter. And Mr Powell appears to have 
forgotten that the figure he was given 
excluded the babies of tht»se born in new' 
Commonwealth countries but of British 
descent, w'hereas the Registrar (rcneraTs 
figures do not. Nearly 13 per cent of 
those bbin in India and Pakistan and now 
living in Britain, for example, are esti¬ 
mated to come in this category. Just the 
same, it is pretty clear that the total for 
1969 would be a good bit above the 
estimate Mr Pt^well was given, and he is 
now claiming that the Government pro¬ 
jections of the future coloured population 
of Britain should be drastically revised 
upwards. 

The estimate Mr Powell is talking about 
was given by Mr Ennals in 1967, and 
it was that the total coloured population 
of Britain will be about 2J million in 
1985. Not all new Coinn ion wealth immi¬ 
grants can be classified as co-loured, 
but this does not alter the fact that one 
element in the Crcivernment's calculation 
appears to have been wrong. But even 
if this high birth rate turns out to be 
more than temporary l>aby bulge, the 
Government was almost certainly over¬ 
estimating another element, future ininii- 
gratioii. It has been falling substan¬ 
tially, by about 30 per cent last year. This 
is in line with projections made last year 
by the Institute of Race Relations, which 
also, in its mammoth report Colour and 
Citizenship, made its own estimates of the 
likely growth of the coloured population. 

Using two alternative assumptions about 
flhe fertility rates of the immigrant popu¬ 
lation, the higher that these are twice 
those of the host population for all ages 
and the lower that these are twice that 
rate for women of 25 and over and the 
same for younger women (when the 

* Registrar General's Quarterly Return for 
England and Wales, HMSO gi 6d. i 


fertility rate of the host o^puiation is 
extremely high) the institures researchers 
arrived at a range of possible figures for 
the coloured population in 1986 l^etween 
2 million and 2.4 million. Women of child¬ 
bearing age bom in the new Common¬ 
wealth make up, according to the Regis¬ 
trar General, 3 per cent of their age group 
in this country, and in the second and 
third quarters of 1969 accounted for 5.8 
per cent of the births. Even making 
allowance for the lower fertility of those 
of British descent mixed up in this 
category, it is hard to argue that these 
figures are substantially outside the insti¬ 
tute's highest asumptions. 

What other, useful, infonnation can 
be squeezed out of the birth figures, always 
bearing in mind that they only cover 
six months ? Some of the local percent¬ 
ages look startling—in Westminster and 
lslingt(/n, for example, 34 per cent of 
births were to immigrant mothers, and in 
Kensington and Chelsea 50 per cent. 
The word “ immigrant ” has bcct)rne so 
loaded ; once it is realised that almost 
half of those births in Westminster, and 
over half in Kensington and Chelsea were 
to mothers fmrn neither the new Common¬ 
wealth nor Ireland (emba.ssy children ?) 
the pcrcentage.s do not seem nearly so 
dramatic. In Islington, nearly a third of 
the immigrant mothers were from Ireland 
and a fifth from other countries than the 
new Ciornmonwealth. Counting up mothers 
from the new Commonwealth alone, the 
Ixiroughs with the- highest .proportions 
were Haringey (34 per cent), Brent and 
i^anibeth (33 per cent), Hackney (32 per 
cent), Islington (27 per cent), Ealing and 
Wandsworth (26 per cent) and Wolver- 
liainpton (23 per cent). In the 63 
boroughs of which details are given by 
the Registrar General the proportion 
of babies born to immigrants from the 
new Commonwealth in the total was 16.3 
per cent. In the rest of England and 
Wales it was only 1.4 per cent. Just what 
a well intentioned host population can 
or should do al>out this is a real problem. 

11 le figures for births to West 
Indian motheis seem to bear out the con- 
clu.^ions of a surv'ey carried out in Birming¬ 
ham, that their fertility rates are declining 
and beginning to approximate to the 
pattern for the British born. It looks as 
if these may be, for e.xample, Jower than 
those for the Irish born (it would be help¬ 
ful if the Registrar funeral would break 
down the figures for the proportions of 
child-bearing women in each category a 
bit further). It is the figures for die Indian 
and Pakistani mothers, the far more recent 
immigrants, which are .so very much 
higher. One sidelight that the figures 
throw on immigrant communities is that 
while the proportion of babies who are 
illegitimate and for whom the father’s 
birfiiplace i.s therefore not recorded is 
sizeable for British bom mothers, and 
higher still for West Indian bom ones, 
it is minute for Indian and Pakistani 
mothers. They don’t seem to have 
approximated to the permissive society 
in the host country yet, either. 
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The politics of Manchester 


In 1967 the Tories gained abso¬ 
lute control of Manchester council 
for the first time in over 
3t years with a majority of 
four. After a frenetic first year 
when councillors were brought 
from their sick beds to vote in 
scenes reminiscent of the House 
of Commons in 1930-51, they 
began to build up a comfortable 
majority. Today the 'lories 
number 99 (8u councillors and 
19 aldermen), while Labour holds 
the remaining 53 council places 
(34 councillors and 19 aldermen). 
There w'as a 17.8% swing to the 
Tories over the 1964-68 period, 
and a 4.6% swing back to Labour 
last year. Whatever its difficuliics 
the Labour party looks in a 
healthier position than in most 
English cities. T'here is no Liberal 
threat on the left. Since their 
victories in middle-class Wilhing- 
ton in 1962, the Liberals have 
been comjdeiely annihilated from 
the couticil. In 1969 Labour 
retained 15 of the city’.s 38 
ward.s~its best result since 
1966. Although the Tories are 
entitled to the next eight alder- 
manic vacancies, Labour ha.s been 
.spared a catastrophe. 

Manchester remains firmly 
Labour in ita; parliamentary 
representation. Only two of the 
nine constituencies return Tories 
—Moss Side and Withington. It 
will take an 8% swing for the 
Tories to regain cither Blackley 
or Wythenshawe which they lost 
at the 1964 election. The 1967 
Gorton by-election showed that 
even the young Churchill grand¬ 
son could not dislodge Labour 
from a .seat which was marginal 
in the 1950s, and at a time when 
the national anti-Labour swing 
was over 10%. Dr Michael Win- 
stanlcy’s victory at nearby Chcadic 
in the 1966 election rejnains an 
isolated Liberal triumph. In the 
city itself the Liberal vote has 
slumped badly. 

Unlike neighbouring Salford, 
Manchester has a reputation for 
" non-party ” rule in the town 
hall. The anonymous public 
administrator has been the city's 


innovating figure, not the party 
leader. Sir Joseph Heron, Man¬ 
chester’s first town clerk reigned 
for over 50 years after the 
city's incorporation in 1838. He 
bequeathed an enlightened, but 
apolitical, legacy. Local govern¬ 
ment did not attract Manchester's 
upper crust. I'hey preferred to 
devote their energies to suburban 
life in Wilmslow and Aldericy 
Edge and seldom showed much 
interest in running the city 
council. This was left to lesser 
men — the “ sho|X)cracy ’* — who 
wen* more anxiou.s to save money 
than .spend it. 

Manchester appeared to be run 
by individual committees not the 
council. They acted as almost 
independent bodies and elected 
their own chairmen, often for life, 
on personal rather than political 
ground.^. More prestige was 
attached to being chairman of a 
major committee than leader of 
the council. Without a policy 
committee no central driving 
force existed on the council, while 
the lack of a nominations com¬ 
mittee to appoint the chairmen 
handicapped the development of 
a rigid party system. Many other 
cities shared a .similar bipartisan 
tradition until the rise of the 
Labour party. Unlike them, 
Manchester wa.s even able to 
aKsorb that development without 
changing the basic committee 
system. Labour was tolerated and 
given responsibility. 

When it took overall control 
of the council in 1953, Labour 
showed no immediate readiness to 
repudiate consensus politics. Only 
in 1955 did the Labour group 
insist on taking all the chairman¬ 
ships and deputy chairmanships 
of the .six most important com¬ 
mittees. In the early 19608 the 
'lories still controlled a majority 
of leading posts on the rest of the 
committees. This continuance of 
the bipartisan tradition brought 
surprisingly little friction within 
the Labour party. Few issu^ were 
raised on the council which led 
to inter-party conflict, and dis- 
agiecments still stemmed mainly 


Local elections in Manchester 1966 to 1969 


% votes cast 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1988 

Conservative 

48.0% 

58.3% 

62.4% 

579% 

Labour 

45.5% 

34.4% 

29.3% 

35.6% 

Liberal 

5.6% 

5.97o 

7.4% 

5.8% 

% turnout 

28.4% 

30637« 

3293% 

33.227. 



Manchester s corridors of power are empty of politics 


from differences of personality, 
or inter-committee rivalry. The 
rates issue did cause some fric¬ 
tion, but contentious que.s‘tioii.s 
like corporation rent increase.^, 
bus fare rises, and even direct 
works ^ were often amicably 
settled.* 

Since the inid-tqGos greater 
party divisions have appeared on 
the council, although this has not 
yet led to the formation of wcJI- 
drillcd, di.sciplined bodies. In 
1967 the I'orics insisted on taking 
the Chairmanships and deputy 
chairmanships of all the commit¬ 
tees. They have also removed 
Labour’s representation from the 
Manchester Ship Canal Co. 
board (the council nominates 11 
of its 21 directors) on the ground 
that the old proportional arrange¬ 
ment is no longer valid as the 
Labour group support the Gov¬ 
ernment’s plan to nationaJi.se the 
undenaking. A number of con¬ 
tentious issues, notably compre¬ 
hensive education and direct 
works, have led to predictable 
party clashes, even if there is 
broad agreement on the city 
modernisation plans. 

, Both the main party leaders .still 
remain attached to the Manches¬ 
ter system. It is characteristic that 
they rejected Maud’s proposal for 
a highly centralised management 
committee to act as the excciitivc 
ann of municipal government. 
The Tory leader since 1966 is a 
horticulturist—Alderman R. C. 
{Rodgers. He remains opposed to 
any boss style of government and 


prefers to delegate as much 
responsibility as possible to his 
leading commktec chairman. It 
is only recently that he decided 
to set up a committee to 
co-ordinate. policy. Alderman 
Rodgers ro.se to the leadership 
via being chief whip and group 
secretary. His only experience in 
chairing a policy committee was 
a brief sjjoll on the rivers and 
sewage committee. His early 
ambition.s lay in parliamentary 
life, and over his 30 years in 
the party Aldennan Rodgers has 
Accumulated considerable influ¬ 
ence throughout the north-west 
regi«>n in the Tory party. 

It reflects the anti-leader 
nature of Manchester town hall 
that he only managed to acquire 
his own office six months ago. His 
main concern is slum clearance, 
and he has been prepared to 
utilise the direct works depart¬ 
ment in the policy. But his group 
is not a cohesive or homogeneous 
body. His own annual re-election 
a.s leader is no formality. There 
are some criticisms of many Tory 
councillors being too crossbench- 
minded. Recently, some were dis¬ 
ciplined for differences over PTA 
recommended fare increases. 
However, Alderman Rodgers 
finds his biggest headache is 
recruiting and retaining good 
men on the council. The pdRsible 
exclusion of 18 Tories because 
they live outside the borough 
boundary under the terms of.the 
1969 Representation of the 
People Act adds to the problem. 
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The Labour party has been 
without internal conhicis. Alder-^, 
man' Sir Robert Thomas feels 
thaiDcful that he leads a con> 
tented and harmonious pa ny 
without too much discipline, An 
ex-miner and then bus driver, he 
retired recently from being a 
trade union ofTicial with the 
Transport and General Workers. 
He has been on the council for 
95 years. Alderman Thomas 
r^dectf the good-natured, con- 
dlllatory approach of his party. 
.But he agrees that there is 
greater bitterness now than in the 
past Moreover, he aigues that 
them ar^ fundamental differences 
between the parties in local gov- 
emment, even it they often 
iippear ^ be mefisly of .emphasis. 
But the- Tories have not been < 
anreiiiVely opposed to munici- 
piliiatioo up uotil now. Alder¬ 
man Rodgers enthuses over the 
prnftt-makii^ counoU<ontrolled 
kingway airport. However, his 
Labour opponents feel the lories 
at^e too concerned to keep the 
rates down, even at the expense 
of municipal progress. 

Mancunian myths 

If Manchester town hall has 
not been a notable political 
powerhouse, the city itself has 
remained in the popular mind as 
an aggressive, self-conscious chal¬ 
lenge to London. What Man¬ 
chester thinks today, England 
thinks tomorrow ” was a common 
ninciccnih-century refrain. When 
Bright and Cobden led the Anti 
Corn Law League in the 1840s 
to do battle in the city for the 
free trade cause, it may have 
seemed so. But Manchester's 
loyalties have never been total. 
Liberals might once have des¬ 
cribed it as their political 
Mecca," but when working men 
won the vote in 1867 they tended 
to vote Tory in Manchester. That 
scion of aristocratic consen^atism, 
Arthur Balfour, became the city‘.s 
most prominent MP in the late 
nineteenth century. It was only 
when free trade was threatened 
in 1906 and in Baldwin's tariff 
election in 1923 that the LiberaKs 
could dominate the city. 

However, Manchester remained 
the home for idealistic causes. 
The Free Trade Hall echoed to 
the demands for Italian unifica¬ 
tion, abolition of American negro 
slavery, and freedom for Poland. 
Under C. P. Scott’s editorship 
the Manchester Guardian became 
custodian of the liberal con- 


the local trades council was one 
of the first to join the labour 
Representation Committee Jn 
1900. 

No political cause has drawn 
much inspiration from Man¬ 
chester recently. Mosley's Union 
Movement was once a dangerous 
Irritant to the influential and 
enlightened Jewish community, 
but that has been aibducd since 
the 1962 riots, although his candi¬ 
dates often still ruift in local 
lions. When Mr Tariq Ali op^ed 
a black power centre in the dty 
recently it drew more attention 
from the media than either from 
Mancunians or the .10^000 itiong 
coloured immigrant community. 
There are few political societies 
in Manchester now. The Fabiani; 
have a local branch, bpt thd'q is 
no Bow Group or Monday^^'GlUb. 

The party machines 

Until recently neither of the 
major parties Was well organised 
in Manchester. Labour was over¬ 
shadowed by the party’s North- 
West Regional Oihee, Even now 
the Tory agent regards the 
Labour regional organiser as his 
opposite numbet Transport 
House dislikes city machines and 
has treated Manchester as a 
regional centre rather than a 
separate organisational problem. 
Most ])Ower still remains in the 
hands of the constituency and 
ward parties, although it is the 
city party which draws up the 
candidates' panel for council elec¬ 
tions. Since the mid-1960s more 
co-ordination has been achieved. 
A young, full-time secretary, 
Peter Pike, is in charge of party 
organisation with one full-time 
agent in Wythen.shawe under his 
authority. However, the party 
remains dependent on temporary 
unpaid agents at election time. 
There is no separate headquarters 
for the city party, only a small 
room in the recently built Hulme 
Labour Club. Mr Pike admits he 
has to run the party on a shoe¬ 
string. He relics on the regional 
office for the loan of a duplicat¬ 
ing machine. Even his filing 
cupboard, typewriter and office 
chair are individual donations. 
Although only two of Man¬ 
chester's Labour MPs are trade 
union sponsored, the party would 
collapse without trade union 
financial help. I'hc constituency 
parties only contribute £i per 
annum each to the central fund 
compared with £200 from the 
trans|X)rt workers, £160 from 




/r takes more then rebuilding to make e metropolis 



the engineers, and £ino from the 
electricians, the ruilw^ymen and 
the general and municipal 
workers. It is not surprising that 
the party took a hostile attitude 
to the Government’s anti-strike 
proposals last year. 

Since 1964 the Tunes have 
made .more progrcs.s in the 
creation of a well-oiled organisa¬ 
tional machine. Under the chief 
agent, Mr Bowen Gotham, there 
arc four qualified agents and 
seven political secretaries, who 
work together from party head¬ 
quarters at Somerset House. 
Although candidate selection 
remains the jealously guarded 
prerogative of the local parties, 
their campaigns are co-ordinated 
and run from the centre. Meet¬ 
ings arc held once every two 
months with the prospective par¬ 
liamentary candidates—all local 
businessmen or professional 
people—'to plan and discuss 
strategy. Mr Bowmen Gotham has 
draw'n up a detailed plan of cam¬ 
paign for the run up to the 
election. He has also been instru¬ 
mental in getting the shadow 
cabinet local government team to 
discuss with the major Tory- 
controlled councils ways in w'hich 
a future Tory govenunent could 
help local authorities. It may 
well be that for the first time 
since the 1930s Westminster and 
the main town halls will be under 
the same party control, at least 
for a number of years. Manchester 
Tories believe this is an oppor¬ 


tunity not to be missed for they 
arc well aware that local elections 
arc the barometer of anti-govern- 
meni feelings and that their 
tenure of office may be slight if 
a Heath administration begins to 
apply unpopular policies. 

Both parties are anxious to 
revive Manchester as England's 
** prov^incial capital." It may be 
an impossible job. So many of the 
city's old monuments have gone. 
Scott's paper has moved its main 
editorial staff to London and 
dropped “ Manchester ” from its 
title. The Halle Orchestra 
fluctuates in k.s financial fortunes 
and receives scam local patron¬ 
age. Alderman Rodgers hopes 
that it will be possible to create 
a “ metropolitan environment ’’ 
in Manchester, and is anxious to 
develop an arts centre as well 
as implement Lord Goodman’s 
recent recommendation to make 
the city the regional opera centre. 
But with London only two and a 
half hours away on the train, 
Manchester has become an 
entrepot for talent of all kinds. 
The attraction of the south still 
has not been satisfactorily met. 
And if it is, it will be only by 
■imitating London. The new 
Piccadilly Plaza shows this. 
Manchester's le naming drab, 
sooty Victorian buildings reflect 
an ambiguous legacy. The city 
gave its name to a dynamic 
economic doctrine, but its politics 
have remained conciliatory, 
uncontroversial and soporific. 


science. In 1903 Emmeline Pank- 
hurst launched her suffragette 
campaign from Manchester. The 
city was one of the birthplaces of 
the Labour movement Ever since 
the Poterloo massacre ” in 1819, 
Manchester has had a rich 
radical tradition. The Co-opera¬ 
tive movement made jts head- 
ouarteil^ John Trevor 

foundl^d '"me Labour Church 
movement \isi ^Manchester and 
Robert BlatcBfdird the influential 
Clanori, It hr not surprising that 


General election reeulti in Manchester 1964 and 1966 



% 

voting 

Conaarvativa 

Labour 

Liberal 

Swing from 


1964 

1966 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1966 

Tories 1969-66 

ArdwicR 

63.3 

69.1 

38.8 

33.9 

61.2 

63.2 



6.6 

Blackley* 

79.5 

75.5 

40.8 

37.1 

43.6 

52.4 

15.6 

10.6 

12.4 

Cheetham 

80.1 

57.0 

33.7 

29.1 

66.3 

70.9 



6.6 

Exchange 

56.8 

63.7 

30.9 

26.5 

69.1 

73.5 



8.9 

Gorton 

76.4 

72.6 

44.9 

39.9 

65.1 

60.1 



9.2 

Moaa Side 

65.5 

65.4 

45.3 

45.4 

32.5 

41.8 

22:2 

12.6 

10.6 

Opanahaw 

71.3 

65.9 

35.3 

30.7 

59.6 

64.9 



6.9 

Withington 

72.3 

71.2 

44.3 

42.9 

31.8 

41.3 

23.9 

15.8 

10.1 

Wythanahawa* 

79.6 

74.8 

39.2 

36.9, 

47.8 

63.1 

13,0 

11.0 

9.9 


*S«stt won by Labour in tho 1M4 tioction 
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Wb donft pl{|y the numbers game. 


J^rhaps the nicest thing about Japan AirUnes 
IS the hosted makes^ fed like a real person. 

^ Not just a seat number. This isn\ an attitude^^ucan 

drum into a giii. She has to come hy it naturally. 

'*^*'>ithasthatunforcedqualitythatmakese\eiy 

ili^t ycHi take on Japan Air Lines ddightful, 

wherever m the world you >vant to go 



JAi lilts all 3 ways rtom Lendta to lapan 


i-ov IMIW.. ,h«K.,h in^l. ,„d south .nd ocro,. th. 0.S. Europo.F.r E..t lllghlt In .,w.i„ion will, Al, Fr.«e., A«t.l«. tu«h,«„ 



Il 

almost doubled 
the population 
of London 

last wan 


Last year we flew some seven million 
people from one part of Europe to another. 

And most of them went through London. 

Because London is a gateway to all the 
business centres of the world. And-so our 
passengers tell us—a marvellous place 
to stop off and visit 

We asked some of them what they liked 
to do in London. An orange grower from 
Valencia took a day in London and 
saw Sir Laurence Olivier at the Old Vic. 

An Italian Nobel Prize winner on his 
way to Stockholm visited the 
British Museum,and the Playboy Club 
in Park Lane. A Viennese dancer with an 
engagement in Edinburgh saw the Changing 
of the Guard. Three times. And a group of Danish 
students en route to Athens spent a happy day In Carnaby Street 

Then there were a lot of people who said they didn't know they 
could stop over in London. Or thought their ticket would cost 
them more if they did. Of course, they all know better now. 

So next time you're strolling along Piccadilly, look around. 

You'll probably meet a few friends. 









Nairn Europe 







The global hunt for ore 


That's the worldwide pursuit of Falconbridge's 
mineral scouts—^finding more ore to help 
satisfy the soaring industrial demand for metals. 

And ore is where you find it. 

Spmetimes it's camouflaged in dense 
jungle. Other times in ice-bitten tundra. Or clear- 
aired mountain or baking plain. 

No continent has a mineral deposits 


monopoly. So Falconbridge prospects them all. 

Falconbridge.,. explorer, miner, 
smelter, refiner and marketer of nickel (the metal 
that makes other metals better metals). 

Falconbridge. the growing hub of 
an international group of mining and industrial 
companies, a group that produces many 
important basic products. 
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International Report 


Marxists versus maoists 
versus Mukherji 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 


West Bengal seems about to leap from 
the frying pan into the fire. The United 
Front government which has ruled India’s 
key industrial state since February last 
year is on its way out. Its chief minister, 
Mr A joy Mukherji, is due to resign 
this week. His slightly left-of-centre 
party, a chip off the old Congress block, 
says it can no longer put up with the 
“ unbridled chaos ” let loose by the Marx¬ 
ist communists who are the laigest single 
party in the front. 

If Mr Mukherji goes it may be 
impossible to put together an alternative 
government. In that case New Delhi will 
have to take charge and face up to Marx¬ 
ist threats of upheavals in both the cities 
and the countryside. The disruption, 
which is already bad, may become a good 
deal worse as pitched battles develop 
between police and organised Marxist 
groups. Casualties could run into the 
hundreds. But there is an even more 
dangerous possiibilky that the Naxalites 
—Bengal’s maoist groups, named after the 
area where the communists led a small 
peasant revolt -in 1967—could take ad¬ 
vantage of the situation to .step up their 
terrorist activities. 

West Bengal’s present crisis has been 
building up for a long time. After the 
United Front swept the mid-term poll in 
1969, winning 214 seats in the 280-mein- 
ber house, Marxist ministers took the key 
posts with the clear aim of using govern¬ 
ment power to build up their party’s base. 
Worker and peasant groups led by the 
Marxists were soon elbwing out rivals and 
supplementing their militant rhetoric with 
strong-arm tactics, The p^ice, eontroHed 
by the Marxist deputy chief minister, Mr 
Jyoti Baiiu, did precious little to check 
the growing violence of inter^party feuds. 

In this dinuiie of lawlessness^ toU{[hs and 
hoodluixit soon pitched bn their own 
account. Hardly a day passes with* 
out gang warfaib enmtmg itomewhere or 
other in Calcutta. Tnb rhlihttfacture of 
lethal fireworks has beoo>^ ^ flourishing 
industry. Failing, attet^susca at cinei^s. 
bears witness to the. fears 
more and more ordinary dtiaens at 
after darkf All jK)arti^ ihdtudidjg ttia^r 
Marxists, have fiocn tiisie to timd;,<i^ken' ; 
of cracking down on^hoodlums $ hut with .>. 


no result. The dividing line between 
political disorders and private violence 
is often so thin that policemen have found 
it safer to look the other way. 

At the start of the Marxist campaign, 
when industrial employers were the chief 
targets of demonstrating mobs, Mr 
Mukherji’s party protested. But it became 
far more concerned when the scene shifted 
to the countryside, as landless labourers 
began taking over land belonging to their 
better-off neighbours on the plea that these 
holdings exceeded the permitted limit. The 
orthodox pm-Moscow communisits had 
no objections to land seizure but went 
about it rather squeamishly. They fore¬ 
saw that Marxist encouragement to 
agrarian lawlessness could lead to class 
war and the fall of the United Front. 

Although the Marxists disown Mao 
Tse-tung, they believe in precipitating 
conflict in the countryside in order to 
build up a revolutionary spirit. The pro- 
Moscow party feels that this would be 
unwise and advocates a policy of grad¬ 
ualism which allows it to befriend A joy 
Mukherji in West Bengal and Mrs 
Gandhi in New Delhi. In this sense, the 
crisis in West Bengal boils down to a 
clash between rival communist strategies 
with ahe Marxists constantly afraid that 
hardliners in their ranks , may hive off 
to join the Naxalites. 

For some weeks now, the Marxists have 
been quietly exploring the possibility of 
an alternative government minus Mr 
Mukherji, who in turn would like to fonn 
one wi&out them. Qut the distribution 
of seats is such that neither side can 

g reduce a viable majority in the legis- 
Lture . without support from the 4o*strong 
Congreu splinter-group still a!ijp;ned with 
Mrs Oandni; Her group is carefully keep¬ 
ing out of the fray because its support 
maybe a poHtical lis^ility in West Bengal. 
The state has not yet lecovered from its 
revulsibh aaaixist .tbe CtaigresS party, for 
yrhose aibitimrily dis- 

:|ne' , ministry 

^rmed aftea me 1^7 g^eral eleetlom 
A takeover^ the 

.iium to 

„ j. the only The 

Msusdsn say they it a 

new election is oidereid wiithin isx to 



MukhBrfi fasts in protast, to no ave/f 


eight weeks. But this is unlikely to take 
place because the central government as 
well as the non-communist parties in West 
Bengal would prefer to keep open the 
option of an alternative government. 

Although they may not say so, the 
non-communist parties would And a short 
interregnum under president’s rule to 
their advantage. New Delhi would then 
bear the responsibility for the stern meas¬ 
ures that will obviously -be necessary to 
put down any violence organised by the 
Marxists and [ Naxalites. Since Chinese 
arms are reported to be getting into Nax- 
alite hands, via tribal insurgents in Assam, 
Mrs Gandhi might welcome the oppor¬ 
tunity to mount a clean-up operation. 

Iraq 

Is it peace ? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

On Wednesday the Iraqi government 
announced that .peace had broken out 
with the Kurds. And this time, the 
government said, it was not one of those 
temporary truces that have interspersed 
the ten-year war ; this, it declared, was a 
permanent solution. The Kurds would j^t 
a considerable degree of autonomy, they 
would officially be called Kurds, would 
speak Kurdish and Iraq would henceforth 
have a Kurdish vice-president. Sfecause 
of the series of unsuccessful truces, the 
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announccnicut will be treated with a 
certain scepticism. For the past "coimle of 
months there have been signs in Baghdad 
that the .egime was genuinely determined 
to end the l(jng war by acceding to tlie 
main demands of the Kurdish leaders. 
But the permanency of the settlement 
will depend on the two sides keeping fai*Ji 
with one another. 

Tlie government sorely needed the set¬ 
tlement for military, economic and p>oliti- 
cai reasons. At present 40 per cent of the 
budget goes on defence, most of it 
absorbed in the north, and the money is 
needed elsewhere. The Iraqis have no 
intention of responding to U 7hant\ 
request to -withdraw their troops from 
Jordan. They will stay there if only to 
stake a claim in the Arab struggle and 
keep tabs on Hashemite affairs. But it is 
not to that front that Iraq wants to send 
reinforcements. Its main concern now is 
with its southern front with Iran—as the 
air-raid practices being organised in 
Basra atte.st. The Baathists t>elieve that 
they can never be genuinely reconciled 
with a regime so basically opposed to 
them as the Shah’s, and want to be freer 
to defend their long common frontier. 
They seem also to be strengthening their 
southern subversive movement, the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
'* Arabistan," that b of the Arab people 
in Iran’s province of Khuzbtan. 

Iraq’s more open form of government, 
set up last autumn after a year of rule 
frojii behind the scenes, has suivived the 
January plot scare. The revolutionary 
command council operates in its expanded 
form with a majority of civilian Baathists 
and each mimster is separately responsible 
to the council. The party is organised in 
cells and [>ermeates all official organi¬ 
sations—trade unions, student unions and 
the like. There are believed to be some 
20,000 members. The leaders are all 
Sunni Moslems and are known as “the 
country cou.sins,” coming as they do from 
a triangle between the towns of Takrit 
and Ani and Baghdad. 

Relations with other Arab countries 
display various degrees of awkwardness, 
though the quarrel with Lebanon has 
been made up because so many imports 
arrive through Beirut—and Iraqis must 
have somewhere to go in the summer. 
Turkey is tlieir best trusted neighbour 
and Britain retains the lead in cultural 
links East European countries are, 
however, getting an increasing share of 
contracts and workers are going to 
Russia and east Germany for training. 

Socialism is still in the try-out stage. 
The regime favours the setting up of 
co-operatives on redistributed land with 
leaders being trained as part of the 
United Nations development programme. 
The minister of planning has shown a 
sensible disregard for normal practices by 
allotting more to agriculture than to 
industry in his 1970-74 investment budget, 
foreigners working on some of the aid 
"o^rammes remark that more progre.ss 
he\n ntide since the Baath came to 
^ able men dealing with 


development but too often their hands 
arc tied by red tape. Sometimes a small 
breakthrough occurs; last summer an 
irrigation canal was dug by volunteer 
labour with amazing speed. Projects of 
t.ds kind, with their emphasis on spon¬ 
taneity and popular participation, are 
being cncoumg^. But until there was 
peace with the Kurds no big advance 
could be made. 


Jordan 

Lying low 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

King Hussein, still hoping desperately for 
a peace settlement, is refusing to be 
hustled into any action that might provoke 
a disastrous Israeli retaliation. Man for 
man, bis anny may be the best in the 
Arab world, and in another war would 
probaldy jnit up an even more creditable 
performance than it did in June, 1967. 
But, as in 1967, air power remains the 
key. And in this department, despite King 
Hussein’s Hawker Hunters and a few Star- 
fighters, Jordan like all other Arab 
countries is outmatched hy Israel. 

That means that he is presenting a pro¬ 
file to Israel so low as to be almost 
underground. For instance, almost every 
day Israeli reconnaissance planes fly over 
Jordan, photographing away. They are 
unarmed and unescorted, yet the Jordan¬ 
ian air force never leaves the ground. The 
Jordanians know that if they did manage 
to shoot down one of the reconnaissance 
planes, the next time the Israelis would 
come over with a fighter escort. If the 
Jordanians accepted the invitation to a 
dog-fight they mig*!!! well lose half their 
air force in the .space of minutes. 

There was an even better example some 
weeks ago. The Israelis sent a big raiding 
party, including a number of tanks, across 
the ceasefire line at Gor Safi south of the 
Dead Sea to attack a commando hideout. 
During the operation the tanks became 
bogged down in marshy ground and were 
trapped for several hours. During that time 
they were a sitting target for an air strike 


but once again the Jordanian air force 
stayed put It might have knocked out half 
a dbzen Israeli tanks but the retaliation 
could have been unbearably heavy for a 
country that is only now making good 
its lo.sses in the 1967 war. 

Jordan’s main radar station was 
knocked out in the 1967 war. British 
technicians installed a new one. Last 
December the Israelis knocked it out 
again. So Joixlan is virtually without 
long-range radar. Now the British are just 
completing die installation of an anti¬ 
aircraft defence system of ground-to-air 
missiles. Everyone is asking himself if, 
once it is finished, the Israelis will come 
over and smash that too. Some people 
believe that if the Jordanians keep very 
quiet, they may get away with it. 

Commando operations out of Jordan 
have also been very modest in the past 
couple of months. This is no doubt partly 
due to last month’s sudden confrontation 
between the king and the commandos—a 
seeming blunder from which the king 
extricated himself with catlike dexterity. 
But there are also signs that it could be 
because the Jordanian army has been tak¬ 
ing a tougher line with the commandos. 
The strength of the commando inovemcnl 
is growing. But it is es.sentially a political 
strength based on emotional appeal rather 
dian on military capability. It cannot, yet, 
stand up against the army. 

When your correspondent tried recently 
to accompany a would-be operation 
against the Israelis, mounted by the left- 
wing Popular Democratic Fn)nt for the 
Liberation of Palestine, the exercise ran 
into opposition from the Jordanian army. 
True, the operation was planned in the 
Shunneh area in the Jordan valley which 
is a particularly sensitive region because of 
several large kibbutzim close to the border 
on the Israeli side. Moreover, the 
commandos seemed to be planning to 
break one of the Jordanian army’s 
strictest rules : that though operations 
may originate on Jordanian soil, the actual 
shooting must take place on Israeli 
territory. This formula, introduced last 
year, was the result of bitter experience. 
The commandos would shoot at the 
Israelis from Jordanian territory, the 
Israelis would shoot back, the Jordanian 
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COMMERZBANK 

celebrates cenienary 

Far-sighted Hanseatic merchants founded the Commerzbank on 
February 26, 1870, in Hamburg. They were convinced that 
participation in the North Cerman confederation would result 
in vigorous expansion of maritime communications with the 
trading centres of the world and give a fillip to commerce 
within the united country. 

Today, a himdred years later, we face a similar development. 

The peoples of western Europe are intent upon joining 
forces and expanding the Common Market. 

This big market needs performance-proved banks 
of international calibre. The Commerzbank, 
with a balance sheet total that has steadfastly 
climbed from DM1,600 million in 1952 to more 
than DM17,000 million in the jubilee year, is 
proud to be numbered among them. 
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want your next conference^ 
And w^ prepared to 
put ourselves out to get it 




There is no better place to hold a business conference than in the 
world's business capital... London. 

And yet conference organisers abroad too often pass over London as a 
possible venue because they think it can’t meet the requirements of a large 
international conference. They obviously haven’t heard of Westminster 
Hotels. 

Grosvenor House, Kensington Close, The Hyde Park Hotel, and 
Quaglino’s offer the most comprehensive conference service in Europe. 

We’ll take care of absolutely everything. Accommodation, food, drink, 
airline and rail bookings, exhibition stands. We will provide you with PR 
experts, even a team of multi-lingual International Hostesses to inform 
delegates on questions of locale. 

For the smaller meeting we have over 25 private conference suites for 
you to choose from. Each one individually styled and ideally suited to the 
high level t§te-a-t§te. And we’ll give you much more than the tables. 

Our hotel restaurants are world famous in their own right. 

I Delegates can wine and dine in style without leaving the hotel. 

We provide the most advanced Audio-visual aids in Europe. 
These include the latest in sound equipment making sure everyone 
in the back can hear and be heard clearly. Closed-circuit TV,big 
screen projection, and simultaneous seven language translation so 
no-one goes home in the dark. 

We’ll do everything we possibly can to give you a 
successful conference, whether it’s for 2500 or for 12. 
Contact our Conference Sales Executive, the Marketing 
Department, Westminster Hotels, 166, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.l. Telephone: 01-836 1213. Telex: 


London 262263 Telegrams: BON HOMIE. LONDON 



WESTMINSTER HOTELS LONDON 

The London Division of Trust Houses 
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why they sliould be more successful than 
in the past,! 

Colleges Ike Nanterrc and Vincenno 
are in the limelight because the small 
revolutionan groups are stronger tlicic 
than elsewhi-e. Yet such groups can pros¬ 
per only in i climate of general student 
discontent, ^^fter the shock of the i()6b 
crisis the inj^nious M. Kdgar Faure was 
allowed to crry out reforms .v> as to 
isolate the rebels. It cannot be said that 
his successor it the ministry f>f education, 
M. Guichar<^ has the situation under 
control. Sin;e the national union of 
students (Uief) boycotted the ywdU, 
the elected councils are not very 
representative The conservative dims, 
having recoveed from the initial shock, 
are opposing .ny change whatsoever and 
the ^vernm^t has not provided the 
financial ineais required to carry out the 

Britain ard the EEC 


reforms. Neither efficiently centralised 
nor genuinely autonomous, neither 
“ technocratic " nor “ liberal/’ neither fish 
nor fowl, the French university is an 
awkward place, for the bewildered 
students, riic latest riots are not the last. 

On the other Iiand, it is not enough to 
light a fuse to get an explosion. The 
maoists of Xanterre who work on this 
assumption must have forgotten Marx’s 
Hegelian dictum about history not just 
repeating itself the .same way. The 
students provided an example in 1968 by 
showing that direct action does pay. The 
workers learnt this lesson {which does ni>t 
mean that they are giving to apply it any 
moment). I'he students may or may not 
provide the fuse once again, but the 
French government will be really alarmed 
only when the workers look ready for a 
second ex])losion. 


Filling (n the map 


-H- 


aimy wou!ld get involved willy-nilly and in 
the end it, not the commandos, would 
sustain the casualties. 

In any case, when the leader of thu. 
particular commando unk went to ask 
permission to carry out this operation, 
the local army commander said no. There 
vras some discussion among the comman¬ 
dos about the {^ssibility of ignoring 
ruling and carrying out a clandestine 
attack. But this entailed the risk of the 
army op)ening fire on the commandos. So, 
without too much reluctance, the project 
was abandoned. 

This was one instance only. But it fits 
in with two things: the belief in Amman 
that King Hussein’s position is a good 
deal stronger than many people expected ; 
and tne fact that his policy towards the 
Israelis is to lie as low as possible. It is 
a holding operation—and with the 
chances of a peaceful^ solution growing 
dimmer all the time, one wonders how 
long he can sustain it. 

France 

The ghost of 
Nanterre 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

When students riot at Nanterre, French¬ 
men begin to wonder whether it will .stuit 
all over again. 'Fbe closing of the arts 
faculty at .Nanterre, in a western suburb 
of Paris, was the signal for the crisi.*? 
which shook France in May, 1968. It is 
most unlikely that the latest riots will 
precipitate a similar upheaval on a 
national .scale, though they are 
undoubtedly a symptom of the continued 
crisis in the French universities. 

I'rouble has been brewing for some 
time at Nanterre. It reached the point of 
explosion after a clash between the maoists 
of the so-called gauche prolHariemie and 
the orthodox communists. The latter 
called for outside help—the municipality 
of Nanterre is a communist fief—and one 
of the rescuers was left on the ground 
badly beaten up. The dean of the arts 
faculty, the liberal M. Paul Recoeur, then 
lost his nerve and endorsed the recom¬ 
mendation of his council to open up tlie 
campus (though not the university 
buildings) to the police. The result was 
predictable. 'Fhe sight of the dreaded 
police turned student rebels from 
hundreds into thousands and led to a 
bloody confrontation. Indeed, at one 
stage the Paris policemen ran amok and 
the gendarmes had to intervene to prevent 
them from hitting anyone or anything 
within reach. 

I1ie government and the academic 
authorities have since retreated. The 
police are still allowed to enter the campus 
but they stay outside. Meanwhile the 
deans 0/ the two faculties—arts and law 
—together with their councils arc trying 
to invent a new code of behaviour, to 
hold new elections and to gather some 
kind of consensus. It ts difnicult to see 


Bit by bit, 'tflcj continentals are drawing 
in the outlirp of the future European 
community Biitain hopes to join, and of 
Britain’s road Into it. This month has 
brought new poposals from the European 
commissipn oi economic and monetary 
union (see pa|fc 79) and is due to bring 
proposals for a. industrial policy that wll 
enable Eiiropen companies to compete 
with the international giants. It 'has also 
brought the firs indications, from the six 
foreign minister of what their countries 
mean by polkicji union. It ought to bring, 
though k probaly wiiW not, some of the 
many decisions ped^ to ensure that by 
the late 19705 le commurrity’s farmers 
are prodiucir^ oly the food it needs, at 
prices Britain*^ mu^wives can afford. 
Lastly, both, thl mmni^ion and th« 
ministers have inicatpd how, they think, 
Britain can jpinpiB moving train and 
what opportunity ^e British will have to 


say where the train is going. 

Only tw<# clear decisions emerged from 
the discussions, on March 6th, of future 
poliitical developments. One set of officials 
is to draw up profwsals by mid-April on 
direct elections to the communiity parlia¬ 
ment, on its future powers of legislation, 
and on the size of the European commis¬ 
sion. Another set will report, by the end 
of May, on the way towardk a unified 
foreign policy. 

But the spirit is already clear : progress 
will be cautious, pragmatic and slow. 
Some of the governments are keen to see 
the European parlianient directly elected ; 
no one is enthusiastic to give it wide 
legislative powers. In foreign policy, the 
Six will shy away from setting up new 
institutions, let alone a new treaty 
framework : their ministers will merely 
meet regularly to discuss in what fields 
thev should aim at a common policy— 
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rhe big question i« whe^er defence should 
be one-^^nd how far, and fasifthilPy ca» 
in faot push their cxnnmon action. 

This shosi'ld please the British. It is 
what Whitehall woiild recommend, and 
it also ensures that Britain will be in on 
the act before too much has been decided. 
The would-be incmbers of the EEC arc 
aho to be kept infonned of what is going 
on even before they start negotiating for 
membership, and once that has happened 
they will be given tlic opportunity of 
expressing their own views. So much even 
the Frcndi accept, though they reject the 
Genmn suggestion, and Briti^' hope, that 
the candidate^ countries should take a 
direct part in the political talks. 

What about Britain's way into the 
community ? llie six countries have still 
to decide who wiH negotiate on their side 
of the uble. The Be%iah« and the ever 
eager (and Bfigianj chairman of the 
European commission, Mr Jean Rey, think 
the conimbsion .should do most of the 
work. Tlxr German.s think the jol) should 
go to die cliairinan of the council of 
niinis^cts ; a post they will hold from 
July to necember. 1 -he French—Who will 
tsHcn succeed them, for what is likely to be 
the vital first six mon'ths of 1971—are 
veering the same way. The Italians and 
Dutch, who cannot find a suitable axe to 
grind, agree that responsibility must lie 
with the governments rather than tht^ 
supranational comnri.ssion. Most of which 
is glad news for the Hiitisli government, 
Which ha.s made dear its fear that talking 
to the coninii.ssion would nieau talking t<» 
the doorkeeper rather than the masiter of 
the house. 

More light has been thrown on the 
substance of the negotiations, jiartly by 
Che foreign ministers on Mardi (ith, 
partly by a confidential commission 
document which was hardly off the dupli¬ 
cator before it was a scoop in Lc Monde, 
'Die minivers agreed that the transition 
period, during which Britain will liave to 
adapt to the community'.s rule.s (and 
prices) should be short—nobody is saying 
how short, kno<w"ing that the British want 
it to be lomg ; that it should be tlie same 
for all four candidate countries ; and the 
.same for industrial tariff-cutting (whidi 
.should benefit Britain) as for Britain’s 
adoption of EEC food prices (to benefit 
France). 

The commission proposes that Britain 
should adopt the EEC food marketing 
meclianisms as soon as it joins. ; but 
should raise its food prices to EEC levds 
in three or four steps, wlio.se dates would 
be fixed in advance (.so that no one in 
Downing Street would be tempted to put 
the whole gloomy business off as long as 
possible). While this process is under way, 
the EEC would have to extend its system 
of import levies and export subsidies to 
allow for the continuing difference 
between British price.s and EEC ones. The 
commission suggests That Britain should 
pay part of the subsidy needed to bring 
idu^rice of EEC food exported to Britain 
the British market price. The 
farm fund would pay enough to 


bring the price down to Britain5 guaran¬ 
teed producer price. But if that was still 
al)ove even the newly raised msrket price 
—and it might be thanks to Britain's 
deficiency payments/’ system—the 

Biriti^h government would paf the dif¬ 
ference through the farm fund.CuHously, 
this would reward Britain for impotting 
from sources other than the EEC, 

On the key issue df food price-fixing 
within the EEC there is still noagreemem. 
Most of the Six, and the ^mmission, 
reckon that the new mem^rs shouild 
have the full rights of any member in 
price decisions ; the Frenc^fhxgue tha/t 
while the newcomers Are inly partly 
applying the EEC prices, ttwy^ould have 
part rights in fixing them, {A principle 
which would be hard to app^ unless the 
community moves into an eil of genuine 
majority voting. The big qovntiies today 
each have four votes in th» council of 
mini.stcrs. On that basis Britan could have 
temporarily smaller voting rights. But 
w'hat is three-cjuarters of a \eto? 'Fhe six 
foreign ministers shelved tie problem. 

On the biggest question of all, the 
future shape of continenta'l fanning, the 
outlook is not cheerful. The lEC’s agricul¬ 
tural "ministers failed to reaali agreement 
on the pr'ices for the cominf farm season, 
which—'the comimission beirves—-niusit be 
altered if surpluses are nof to grow .still 
higher. Tliey will meet af^in early next 
week. Meanwhile the Minsholt plan, 
whose proposed restructuriig of the entire 
industry is the only longtenn solution, 
i'> still friendle.s.s, however eften it is given 
«T new look. 

German)) 

Soldiers under the 

microscope 

■ ■ . .. . " »— - 

FROM OUR BONN CORRBPONDENT 

Mayl:)e no other army m the world is 
suliject to so much puhlil expt>.sure as the 
Bundeswehr. On Wednesday the 
Bundestag debated the aigiual report of 
its own civilian ,Watchdog-cuin- 
ombudsman, the parli^tientary coni- 
mi.ssioner for the armed forces, who is 
authorised to put his n^e at any time 
into military precincts clsed to ordinary 
mortals. This weekenif the defence 
minister and peacetime commander-in- 
chief, Herr He^-mut Shmidt, a Social 
Democrat bent on refc^n, is conducting 
the last phase of an e^austive “critical 
stocktaking *’ of the Buipie.swehr. His find¬ 
ings will l)e publishedin^a white paper 
this summer. < 

Employ ing 460,009 servicemen and 
140,000 civilians the tindeawchr is west 
Ciermany’s largest <|icem under one 
management. It cdls the taxpayers 
20,000 million mar| (nearly £2,300 
million) a year. Is inroviding value for 
money? Is its discipfic being enervated 
by a fashionable'^ rejection of the 
traditional concefl of a soldier's 



Verdict on tho German army: just 
" satisfactory " 


unquestioning obedience ? Or is it already 
tending to become a nucleus ()f support 
for reactionary' pn)f)onentfl of authori 
tarian government ? Should it be 
concerned, let alone trusted* with nuclear 
arms ? 'I'he questirins come thick and 
fast. I 

'I’he parliamentary comnii.ssioner for 
the Bundeswehr, Herr Mathias Hoogen (a 
Christian Democrat), ba.ses his report on 
investigation.s, into &ie 7,000 complaints 
received from the jjervices last year. Of 
these, he says, 1,577 were substantial 
enough to have led to action of one kind 
or another. About to retire after six years 
ir. this singular job, Herr Hoogen is well 
placed to claim that it is a genuinely use¬ 
ful one. The Bundestag agrees with him. 
On Wedne.sday it elected as his successor 
Fritz-Rudoif Schultz, a down-to-earth 
major ol the reserve and a Free 
Democrat. 

Herr Schmidt, who took over the 
defence ministry last October, initiated 
the ambitious critical .stocktaking ” of 
the Bundeswehr in December. He has 
made a very thorough job of it, inviting 
evidence from practically everyone con¬ 
cerned with defence matters, .setting up 
12 special committees to sift the 
evidence, and holding conferences not 
simply with battalion and regimental 
commanders but with company com¬ 
manders, junior officers and NCOs as 
well. He himself was present at all of 
these conferences, bringing Herr Brandt 
along on one occasion. 

Obviously this reappraisal embraces 
much more than the ombudsman's 
handling of grievances. But it is already 
clear that Herr Schmidt and Heir 
Hoogen have come to much the same 
conclusions about morale* Both 
acknowledge that one of the grave.‘.t 
vexations is the unfairness of the selection 
for compulsory military service. Only 
about half the west Germans liable for 
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Kuwait Airway 
^ives sidaidoar to 
utan^fT^ts 



You got Che best food the quickest routes 
the nicest hostesses the most elegant cabins 
and the very best of Arab hospitality 
And that s not all 

Kuwait Airways fly you by the finest aircraft in 
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the world - the Boeing 707 320C jet 
Regular thoughtfully planned flights link London 
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Kuwait Abu Dhabi Bahrain Baghdad Doha 
Dubai Dhahran Karachi Bombay Abadan 
Teheran and Aden 

7 ravel by Kuwait Airways and fly in splendour 
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NEW YORK Phone No I 9/60 30Roikpfeller 
Plaza Mezzan p 50 Nework N Y 10020 


KAC 



NON-STOP PLICHT EVSHY FRIDAY LONDON - KUWAIT 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 




for the art of 
business efficiency 

Hand-made black hide attacha 
case with 3 number combination 
looka in gilt finiah, Fittad with 
miniature recprdar and apaia tape 
caaaaRea. Pockfla in lid ibr 
papaai, paaaport and cumflney £102.10 
0»manaiQnal7‘'xl2|*>c3»' 

AWWAfit-UL 1<M«1llMie«naatiMt 
uwwif, Wt v OAlt Ttk «. 4 al sm ami 
(wiA* > <iliiRF'ai*F«w» wi ini|H>»ii«cii«ie 
e e» oe fHi M A«pny A iMi SMI a^dsfl iM« 
in M#Mr<e aiTMt, Lamtofl, ECA 
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Hie force of our 
labouribrc& 


A company can only be as good 
as its employees. 

Every manufacturer knows this. 
That is why, when considering a 
development area,they are parti¬ 
cularly interested in the kind 
of people who mi^t work for them. 
Are they skilled ?If not,are 
thw trainable ? Will th^ be loyal ? 
Will they contribute ideas and 
enthusiasm ? 

Here in Northern Ireland we 
can sw yes to these questions. 

t^he management of the West 
German firm, Stubbe (Northern 
Ireland) Ltd., who have achieved a 
break-even position after only 
18 months’production making 
injection moulding machines, put 
it this way: ‘there has been a 
lot of publicly in recent months 
about the political situation in 
Northern Ireland; but as far as we 
are concerned,prc^uction has 
been completely unaffected, and our 
only sto^ is one of continuing 
success. Ulster workers without 
previous experience of this industry 
are now prcxiucing machines of ' 
the highest quality’. 

men Mr Wmiarn HiU, who 
runs a branch faaory of Thomas 


' French & Sons Ltd at th« 
Springtown Industrial State, pitted 
his skill on the weaving |K>ms 
I against ten of his younttt and 
newest employees, he ‘Tot, guite 
I happily’. Loolung back ai his 
I 25 years’industnal exptience 
Mr Hill says that timekeping in 
the Londonderry factor is ‘extra- 
' ordinary’and that labor turn-over 
I is virtually nil. Producion 
I has reach^ near maxinum efficiency 
I and the young labour firce has 
, co-operated so well thk the time lost 
at routine loom changpover stops, 

I normally around five pnutes, has 
been reduced to secoi 
' And there was tHi award of 

I £2/xx) to Mr Jack Pierson by 
Standard Telephone^ind Cables 
(NI) Ltd for a sugge^on he made to 
I management—^probajily the highest 
ever sumestion schete award mtde 
I by STCin the Unite!Kingdom. 

During the five ^ars ending 
I in 1975,over I20,ooo/oung people 
will leave school-^-eicr to 
' start work. Since jotpin Northern 
Ireland are not as pfedful as 
in other de vdqpmeic areas this is 
an opportunity for nployers 
unmatched anywhw else in the 


United Kingdom. Especially since 
with the opening of two more 
£200,000 industrial training 
centres in 1969, Northern Ireland 
I has attained a position where 
the number of training places avail- 
I able per head of population is 
I about ten times ^eater than that 
in Great Britain. There is now a 
training centre in every county, 
turning out young men skilled in 
engineering and many other trades. 

This 18 the force of our 
labour force. 

A force ready to help make any 
new industry expanding in Northern 
Ireland a success. 

We have increased to 45% (an 
uplift of 5%) the amount of our out¬ 
right grants for new plant, machinery 
and buildings-a/id can even offer up to 
50% where reasonable employment 
is created in relation to total capital 
outlay. There are also grants towards 
the transfer of machinery, and 
operating costs in initial stages. 

For further information write to 
the Northern Ireland Ministry 
of 0 >mmerce, 2 Z Linenhall Street, 
JSeUbst BT2 SBY.Tel: 0232 34488. 
or II Berkeley Street, London Wi. 
Tel: 01-493 0601/6. 


Noether 


Ncrthenitlrela^ 
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service actually serve. This happens 
partly because there are too many young 
men for an under-officered Bundeswehr 
to absorb, and partly because of the 
ingenuity of some in dodging the draft. 

Herr Schmidt is now inclined to see in 
a voluntary professional army the most 
satisfactory solution to the problems of 
the Bundeswehr*s present inadequacies 
and discontents. These include the short¬ 
age of officers, aggrieved and insufficiently 
trained conscripts, such familiar grouses 
as comparatively poor pay and accom¬ 
modation, and all the unpleasant 
trappings of ** bull ” and bureaucratic red 
tape. Already he is talking tentatively of 
a Bundeswehr 60 per cent of which 
would be manned by long-term 
professionals and 40 per cent by an as 
yet only vaguely defined “ militia ” of 
short-tenn volunteers and reservists. 

So it looks much as though Herr 
Sdhmidt has now largely overcome his 
deep suspicion of professional soldiers, 
particularly German soldiers. Tliese were 
rekindled when he first took office 
by hi« reading a naively worded secret 
study of the state of the Bundeswehr. But 
after talking to the soldiers Herr 
Schmidt said that he had been suq>rised 
to find such a democratic spirit generally 
prevailing and he described the condition 
of the Bundes>vehr as “ sati.sfactory, ii nf)t 
good.” 

There were problems urgently reqtiir- 
ing solution, he added, but ” no one 
need be uneasy so long as the will of tke 
political leadership is clearly recognis¬ 
able.” Herr Hoogen has sounded a mort 
questioning note. He says that there is 
a danger that civilians demand toty 
much of the soldiers, expecting them to 
be a mixture of hero, technician and self- 
denying saint ready to work 70 to 80 
hours a week with no pay for overtime, 
and collectively to be the “ last intact 
social body in a disintegrating society.” 
Today’s intakes, he says, are not 
sufficiently educated in citizenship to 
merit society’s unquestioning confidence. 

But Herr Schmidt can take .comfort 
from what General Sir John Hackett, 
once commander of Nato’s Northern 
Army Group and BAOR, said 
reassuringly on German television over 
the weekend about the place of a 
professional anny in society. Britain, Sir 
John said, had been luckier, not cleverer, 
than other countries in keeping soldiers 
in their proper place. Germany, he added, 
was doing it pretty well in very daunting 
circumstances. 

Easier to travel 
than to arrive 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
Everybody would like to know tJiat the 
cold war is over. But 'those who say they 
are sure it is are overlooking Herr Walter 
Ulbricfit and his politburo, immovably 
dug in behind their nine-year-old wall in 
eist Berlin. They are making it about 


a.s difficult as they possibly can for 
Herr Willy Brandt to pursue his attempt 
to improve relations between the two 
Germanies. 

Since he became west Germany’s chan¬ 
cellor, Herr Brandt has gone a long way 
towards recognising the Democratic 
Republic as one of “ the two states of the 
German nation.” He is toying w'ith the 
idea of going farther. But his critics are 
warning him that Herr Ulbridit would 
never be content with full recognition as 
understood in international law. Herr 
Ulbricht, they recall, has stated more than 
once that west Germany would also have 
to modify its social system before it could 
expect to live on satisfadtory terms with 
its eastern neighbour. 

Herr Ulbrichts insatiable polilJical 
appetite has complicated the efforts of east 
and west Gemian megoitiators to settle 
the technical details of an exploratory 
meeting between Herr Brandt and the 
east German prime m'inister, Herr Willi 
Stopli. In pursuit of his (and Moscow’s) 
aim to detach west Berlan from west 
Ciermany, Herr Ulbricht has stipulated 
that ‘the chancellor shall not approach 
east Berlin from west Berlin, " which did 
not and does not belong to the Federal 
Republic.” Herr Brandt’s proposal that 
he might arrive in east Berlin by train 
or aincraflt directly from west Germany 
and leave by way of west Berlin was 
also ruled out. 

The chancellor then refused to have his 
route dictated to him and suggested 
that he and Herr Stoph m'ight meet some¬ 
where else (Vienna ? Helsinki ? Magde¬ 
burg ?) Representatives of the two 
governments met again on Thursday 
morning to thrash the matter out, but by 
Thursday afternoon the results-'-if any— 
of their deliberations were still unknown, 
ill in all, Herr Brandt may have been 
d/er-sanguine when he predicted in 
lAndon last week that he would be meet¬ 
ing Herr Stoph before Easter. 

Lots 


A bng, soft talk 

-^ , ■ , - _i_ 

The Pa^et Lao have now put forward 
their peace proposals for Laos to 'iht 
harassed TOvemment of Prince Souvanna 
Phouma.^Thc main points are that the 
Americansmust stop the bombing ol goir- 


munist positions and supply lines ; that 
there i^hould be talks to set up a govern¬ 
ment of national union, ** taking into 
account the realities of the present situa¬ 
tion ” ; and tliat the refu|gees irom the 
areas lately captured by the communists 
should be resettled. It is a formidable list. 
Its most notable exception is any mention 
of the North Vietnamese troops fightixig 
lin Laos, whose attack on the Plain of 
Jars made it possible for the Pathet Lao 
to ask for so much. 

No doubt talking has advantages for 
both sides at the moment. It will enable 
the North Vietnamese and the Pathet 
Lao to consolidate the gains they have 
made, and minimise the chance of a 
government counter-offensive. It will 
enable the government to regroup its 
forces and pray for more American aid 
in arms and ammunition. But, even in 
the weak bargaining position in which 
Prince Souvanna Phouma finds himself, 
the talks are unlikely to lead to a workable 
settlement. By insisting that the Americans 
call off their bombers the communists arc 
attempting to take away the most effective 
weapon in the hands of the government. 
The State Department has said that the 
United States will accept any settlement 
reached between the Pathet Lao and the 
government (though it expects all the 
nations that took part in the 1962 Geneva 
conference to play a role in restoring 
peace). But what matters is the terms the 
Americans would be willing to encourage 
Prince Souvanna Phouma to settle for. 

The prince is prepared to talk. But 
that phrase about the realities of the 
present situation” means that the com¬ 
munists want their victory in the Plain 
of Jars to be translated into a dominating 
position in a coalition govermfient. Colonel 
Petrasi, the Pathet Lao representative in 
Vientiane, told a Japanese correspondent 
this week that the Pathet Lao might con¬ 
tinue their advance across the 1962 cease¬ 
fire line. The Pathet Lao radio has been 
telling its listeners to step up the fighting. 
Prince Souvanna Phouma says the North 
Vietnamese now have tanks and 122 mm 
artillery in Laos. The fact is that the 
Laotian government ha.<; almost nothing to 
give away short of surrender, and the 
communists are asking for something very 
close to that. This is why it will probably 
be the contest between American bombers 
and North Vietnamese infantrymen that 
will decide the issue in the end» 
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Thailand 

The wave curls up 
to the Mekong 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Bangkok 

Thailand’s chief concern in the present 
Laotian crisis is to assess its likely impact 
on the sbw-burning insurgency within its 
own Ijorders. Two of the three main Thai 
problem areas, the north and the noi^th- 
east, lie back to back with Laos. Thailand’s 
fears that outside communist aid will 
reach its insurgents have been increased by 
the evident communist interest in building 
supply routes through Laos. 

In April, tlie Chinese will have com¬ 
pleted tlieir famous all-weather road from 
Yunnan through northern Laos down to 
Pak Beng on -the Mekong, only 30 kilo¬ 
metres from Thailand’s northern Nan 
province. The North Vietnamese have 
devek>j)cd a new route from the Nape 
pass across central Laos (including a strip 
of newly constructed road) and up to 
the Mekong some 30 kilometres east of 
Paksane. I’his is the shortest route from 
North Vietnam to Thailand and it points 
straight at the troubled north-east. 

So far there is no evidence that the 
Chinese or tlie Nordi Vietnamese are using 
these routes, to send significant supplic.s, 
let alone inhkrators, into I'hailand. In 
three years of fighting the communist-led 
Meo guerrillas in the north, the Thai 
authorities have captured only about half 
a dozen Soviet and Chinese weapons. 
Throughout Thailand -the most obvious 
signs of Chinese aid have been captured 
sacks of Mao buttons and little red books. 

It is generally believed here that Peking’s 
doctrine of self-sufficient revolution rules 
out, for the moment, any large-scale 
Chinese assistance to the Thai guerriWas. 
North Vietnam’s interest in Thailand 
may or may not be an offshoot of the 
Vietnam war—that i.s, limited to actions 
against the American air bases from which 
the Ho Chi Mirth trail.s and, now, northern 
Laos are bomibed. But -the I'hai govern¬ 



ment cannot rule out the possibility 
of greater outside interference. Its insur¬ 
gency problem has proved considerably 
tougher than it was thought to be two 
or three years back. 

dlie numbers involved are still small: 
there are estimated to l^e some 1,000 
Mep rebels in the two niost troublesome 
northern provinces, 1,500 guerrillas in the 
north-east and another 1,200 in the third 
main trouble spot, along the Thai- 
Malaysian Ixjrder in the sou'th. This does 
not exhaust the list of insurgent areas 
but it gives an idea r>f the scale of the 
insurgency. Non-l'hai minority groups 
make up most of the guerrillas, from the 
nor them Mens to the Chinese and Malay¬ 
speaking Thai Moslems in the south. 

The government has failed to break 
up any of the guerrilla oiganisations. 
Military operations against the Meo tribes¬ 
men proved counterproductive and 
government forces now leave the Meos 
pretty mudh alone. Operations in the 
north-east were more successful, partly 
because the gueriillas there came into the 
o-pen too soon. In the past, the Thais had 
hoped that the southern communists, the 
rump of the Chinese who were forced 
out of Malaya in the 1950s, were 
still interested only in Malaysia. But now 
there is evidence that the southern group 
has links with lhai communists farther 
north. It has started to recruit among 
the Thai Moslems who make up 40 per 
cent of the population of Thailand’s four 
southern provinces. The insuigents in the 
north and the north-east are also slowly 
moving out of their old limited territory 
into areas that are predominantly inhabi¬ 
ted by Thais. 

All in all, this is something of a 
stand-off. I'he government has not yet 
shown that it can seriously damage the 
insurgents by its militaiy' and pacificaticxi 
methods. The communists have yet to 
prove that Thai society and the T'iai 
temperament arp really inflammable. 

Kenya 

The troubles of 
Mr Shah 

FROM OUR NAIROBI CORRESPo/dENT 
Jantilal Shah, a 41-year’Od Asian 
businessman, ran a general stf’re in Fort 
Hall in the heart of Ken)|^’s Kikuyu 
country for more than 20 yfars. He has 
six children and fedls pride 1/ all of them. 
His 2o-year-old daughter is.A trained sec¬ 
retary, his diree eldest soiifr'are at Lenana 
high school, one of the fcst in Kenya, 
and two of them are iuing A levels 
this year. He is paying^ a quarter 
in school fees and has nbt lAbrked since 
'iast June. Fort HaH/|was ^^e^aVed a 
restricted trading aresU limited |te> African 
bimneslmen, i ih Ja^ry, 1569, and 
Mi Shifdi, who hbldp passport, 

was six montm tp 1^. He was 

on Hditm 9^ to wSe if anv 
m been ,|lpie ia fd^Ssing^his 
vrucher for Britain, for ^^iqh he ha« 
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been waiting for the pa.n I2 months. But 
like 5,000 other Asian holders of British 
pa.ssp('rts re.sident in Kenya, he must go 
on Wilting. For Britain does not want the 
likes of Mr Shah, despite the fact that he 
already owns a house there, bought on hi.s 
behilf and with his money by a brother 
who is currently studying in Nottingham. 

Such cases are legion in Nairobi and 
there will be many more as the year goes 
on. The director of the Kenyani.sation 
bureau, Mr Gitau, said in Nairobi three 
weeks ago that a further 7,000 people 
would lose their jobs under the country’s 
Africanisation policy by the end of this 
year. This could bring to 12,000 the 
number of Kenyan applicants for the 
total of 1,500 Commonwealth entry 
vouchers to Britain. And as the rich 
men’s savings dwindle and more and more 
of the poorer folk, conservatively 
estimated at 1,500 families in Nairobi 
alone, are forced to live on charity so the 
youngsters have pushed off to Britain, 
vouclier or no voucher. 

One young man tried different tactics— 
which may eventually succeed. Two sit-in 
protests at the Britisih passport office in 
Nairobi failed to get him a voucher to 
Britain. He did not qualify under the 
priorities system worked out by the 
British high commission for the allocation 
of the vouchers. He applied to the 
Kenyan immigration authorities to have 
his permanent residence permit cancelled 
and in its place he obtained a two-week 
visitor’s pass. At the expiry of this he 
would automatically be an illegal resident 
and liable to deportation to Britain. He 
took his passport to the British authoride.s 
and again sought a voucher. ** I’m penni¬ 
less,, jobless and homeless,” he said. A few 
days later his passport was returned to 
liim, again bearing a permanent residence 
stamp obtained for him by the British. 

The fesult of these manoeuvres was 
an edict from the assistant minister for 
home affairs, Mr Shikuku, that any 
non-citizen can at any time, get his 
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New laanc 


All these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter 0 / record only. 


$20,000,000 

Kingdom of Denmark 


9% Twelve Year External Loan Bonds of 1970 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
PriTitbankeii i K jobenhafn 


Smithp Barney & Co. 

Incerparatad 

Den Danike Landmandsbank 


Drexel Harriman Ripley 
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Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. An 
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AmholdandS.BIeidiroeder,lnc. Baer Securities Corporation EeUhrookftCo. Hadt^ Roland ft Co., Inc. Swiss American Corporation 
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How much can 
you save by 
being creative 
about fluids 
handling? 


Before you order valves, pumi», meters or water treat¬ 
ment equipment, a creative buying decision can save you 
considerable time and money. Here’s how. Let Crane 
help you treat fluids handling as a creative function, a 
coordinated operation in all its aspects. 

Sdection of the right desim. Purchase from a single 
source of supply and responsibility. Delivery. Installation. 
Payment in any currency. Performance. Emnomy. Most 


profitable application of equipment. 

This new approach is Crane’s concq>t of fluids handling. 
It’s all yours when you order from Crane — makers of 
the most complete line of fluids handling equipment in 
the world. 

For prompt action, contact the Crane company or dis¬ 
tributor nearest you. Or. ivrite to Crane Co., World 
Headquarters, at 300 Part Ave., New York, N.Y. 



CRANE 
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residence permit for Kenya cancelled. 
“ The government has no intention what¬ 
soever of keeping any national of any 
country against hi.*; will in Kenya, Anyone 
free at any time to leave,” he said. Mr 
Shikuku's edict followed a statement by 
Vice-President Moi, the minister for horric 
affairs, on March 5th in which he said 
that ^*any person who is found to be in 
Kenya illegally or after the expiry of his 
entry permit will he sent away." 


COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 

This threat of mass deportations reflects 
growing concern in Kenya over the Asian 
issue. But the massive inflow of Indians 
so feared in Britain may not come to 
pass. At a press conference in Nairobi un 
March 12th the Indian high commissioners 
to both Kenya and Britain revealed for 
the first time the extent of migration from 
east Africa to India. Mr Avtar Singh, the 
Kenya envoy, said that in the past iq 
months i2«.^oo families had gone hack to 
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Ind^ and some 9,000 had given up the\r 
British passports and taken out Indian 
citizenship on arrival. 

Many Kenyan Asians do not want to 
go to India but as the economic pressures 
in Kenya [>uild up, and as British 
intransigence continues, more an^ nip:'e 
are going. The eventual figure, says Mr 
Singh, could total as many as 40,000 of 
the 70,000 Asians in Kenya who hold 
British passports. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


If it was permissible then, 
watch out now 


For the past two years Czech historians 
and journalists have been giving a distorted 
account of the recent history of their 
country—the Munich settlement, the 
German occupation, February 1948, the 
1950s and all. So at any rate said an 
article in Rude Pravo on March 5th by 
Dr Miroslav Sole, who repeated much of 
what he had written in a commentary on 
Prague radio on Monday. Most Czechs 
will be chiefly interested in what Dr Sole 
had to say about t!he 1950s. Having 
admitted that mistakes were made at that 
time, he maintained that a “ great deal of 
honest and positive work ” was also done ; 
and he added that not all the trials of 
the period were rigged, but that “ many 
of them justly punished the real enemies of 
viocialism.” 

The article in Rude Pravo quoted the 
statement by Mr Husak at last January’s 
central committee meeting that the party 
would not degrade itself by holding any 
more rigged trials, “ not even against 
political opponents.” It also repeated Mr 
Husak's statement that a report was Wng 
prepared on the results of the rehabilita¬ 
tion commission’s investigations into the 
trials of the 1950s. One report on the 
trials was prepared before the Soviet 
invasion. It has never been published in 
Czechoslovakia, but a copy has been 
smuggled to the west and the extracts 
from it that were published in the Sunday 
Times on March ist reveal how closely the 
Russians were involved in promoting the 
rigged trials. The present Czech regime, 
just because it is becoming increasing(ly 
hardline and committed to the Russians, 
would hardly want to give such a report 
the seal pf its approval. Hence the 
attempts now being made, in the press, 
on the radio and presumably eventually 
in an official report, to present the trials 
of the 1950s in as favourable a light as 


can possibly be arranged. 

One can only speculate on whether 
there may be a more ominous explanation 
of what is now being written and said 
about the 1950$ in Czechoslovakia. While 
that period is now being represented as 
not .so black as it was once made out to 
be, the events of the past two years are 
being presented in a light that only 
the most a>nvinced hardliner, or the most 
time-serving party hack, can genuinely 
accept as correct. The .screening of all 
party members is now well under way, 
and only those whose thought processes 
aie quite correct can expect to get their 
caids back. Hundreds of academics, 
scientists and teachers have already lost 
theit jobs because they either could not 
or vipuld not come up with the right 
answ^s. In die prevailing atmosphere it 
woulahardly lie .surprising if many Czechs 
feare'd. that, since a justification is now 
being found for some of the things done 
in the ^50.s, a .justification may also be 
found iW doing similar things in the 
19705. ‘\\hether or not they are right will 
pliably azgely depend on what happens 
to Mr HiAak. 




imm 


The pi^gmatist 

Ho Minh’sVvjccessoniibiave come out 
witB their first conpreh^^iMc poficy state¬ 
ment since the d<^ of their charismatic 
president la^ sui^mer. It suggests th^t 
there have xh gi^t shifts in North 

rk 


^ gitiat 

ihiihs in' ‘.top 

leaders 

51^1 the Mginiunin of the 

Vietnamese communis^ party. 


Tlie pointers to the purge were two 
small paragraphs wedged near the end 
of a 50,000-word document which was 
translated into English this week. I'hey 
called for the removal from the party of 
“ degraded and denatured dements who 
are detested by the masses " and attacked 
“ a number tif comrades of leading 
bodies" for not following the principle 
of collective leadership. In China this 
would be everyday stuff. Bu't though North 
Vietnam ha.** also had its party purges— 
the most recent eliminated some 200 
people in Hanoi in 1967—it has never 
been known to use this kind of language 
in public before. The article gave no 
indication of what category of people were 
to be purged or for what offences, 
although it cited “ right deviation" as 
more serious than the left variety. 
Curiously, the editorial summarising the 
document in the party newspaper did not 
refer to a purge. 

Hie author f>f this massive tract, com¬ 
memorating last montirs 40th anniversary 
of North Vietnam's ruling Workers’party, 
is the party’s first secretary, Mr Le Duan. 
Le Duan has been Hanoi's chief economic 
sp(ikesman for the past two years (until 
the 196H Tet offensive in South Vietnam 
he wa.s thought to be directing the war 
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in the south) and the central thence of 
his piece was the future cours?f of North 
Vietnam's economy. “ What do we need 
most,”* he asked, to bypass the capitalist 
stage on the way to socialism ? His 
answer: a technically competent adniini- 
stratioh. 

The' artic’le laid great stress on the 
importance of an administrative structure 
separate from, though led by, the party 
and sitaflfed by economic experts. Lc Duun 
argued that party leaders should not be 
involving themselves in day-to-day admin¬ 
istration. But, lie insisted, political 
orthodoxy was not a sufficient qualification 
for party officials ; they must be trained 
in economic management, science and 
technology and they must cultivate intel¬ 
lectuals and employ specialist airles. 

Lc Duan is usually identified a^ the 
pixi-Soviet map in the Hanoi leadership 
and the economic programme he set out 
—endorsed by other X'ietnanicse leaders 
licforc him, including Ho Chi Minh- 
was very much on the Soviet model. His 
exaltation of the expert and his accep¬ 
tance of material incentives and market 
forces would be heresy in Peking. The 
ideology-first approach, usually as.sociated 
with the so-called pro-Chine«e duember of 
the leadership, Truong Chinh, got short 
shrift from Le Duan. But does this mean 
that Le Duan and his policies liavc edged 
out Truong Chinh and the others for top 
place ? 

Perhaps. But the article described 
Hanoi's war strategy as “ pit)tracted 
struggle ” ; and this is the line often 
attributed to Truong Chinh (and con¬ 
stantly advocated by Peking) in contrast 
with l..e Duan’s alleged preference for the 
Tct-slyle big pu.sli. And references to 
Russia and China were meticulously 
balanced throughout. Though the praise 
given to Le Duan in the party paper was 
fuLsoine, it was no more fulsmue than 
that awarded to other leaders on the 
publication of a major work. There is 
evidence that North Vietnam’s leader.ship 
is no longer as unified as it claims. But 
Le Duan’s magnum opus doe.s not close 
the case. 

The churches 

God moves in a 
mysterious way 


The world of eastern Orthodox churches 
is aflutter with a strange fear. It seems 
that Moscow (the Patriarchate of All the 
Russias, not the Kremlin) niay be plan¬ 
ning to go it alone and enter into full 
communion with Rome without waiting 
for its sister churches’ agreement. The 
alarm originated with a report which 
l)egan to circulate recently to the eflFect 
that the Holy. Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox church passed a decree on 
Depember i6th permiitting its priests to 
ttMhister all the sacraments to Roman 
Who find themselves without a 
i|Uieat of their own. 


The second Vatican council had already 
approved this kind of sensible mutual 
agreement for the exchange of sacramen¬ 
tal facilities without much difficulty. 
From Rome’.s point of view, the eastern 
Orthodox churches are indeed in schism 
but they are not considered as heretical 
l>odies—^which makes the exchange of 
sacraments easier than it would l>e with 
some Protestant churches. 

But Orthodox churches have on the 
whole been slow to respond to even this 
moderate ecumenical move by Rome. 
I'hcir rau'tious attitude is probably at 
least partly due to their dual role 
as religious Ixxlics and guardians of 
national tradition. 'Fhey are traditional 
and conservative anyway, and this double 
function makes them still more mistrustful 
of change. Patriarch Athenagoras of 
Constant iriople, the senior Orthodox 
churchman, has been ahead of most of 
bis ccdleagucs but he has had to tread 
warily. 

What would Mo.scow gain by this 
sudden outflanking inov^enient, as it has 
been described by an irreverent secular 
coiiinientatoi’ :* A new and “ progressive ” 
image in the eyes of its own faithful, who 
have been highly critical of the Russian 
Orthodox church and have increasingly 
been turning to Protesitanl sects like the 
Baptists ? Or could it be a bold attempt 
to wrest the leadenihip of the Orthodox 
world from the Patriarch of Coastami- 
nople by making him, and other 
churchmen who agree w‘ith him, look 
like a bunch of stick-in-the-muds 
(jut of touch with the ecumenical spirit 
of the times ? 

If something is indeed going on, it h 
certainly with the full approval of the 
Soviet government, which has found the 
Russian Orthodox church very useful. 
It likes this church liecausc it is usualh an 
orderly body which it can cortrol, 
and w’h'ich can sometimes undertake 
political initiatives for the government. In 
the past the Russian church has been 
active in the so-called peace movement. 



Of All the RusslesJend hf Mt Breihnev 


The present moves might be inspired by a 
desire to make the European security 
conference, which the Russian.^ want so 
badly, more acceptable to various C^thdlic 
circles in Euro^, and perhaps to the 
Vatican itself. 

Nothing is clear. But, since clerical 
discretion is not what it used to be, even 
in the Vatican, we may soon know for 
certain whether an atheist communist 
state is, for its own reasons, making a 
contribution to the cause of Christian 
unity. 

Hungary 

Passport please 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

For .several years Hungarians have been 
marginally better off than other members 
of the Soviet world for vi.sils to the west. 
For a short time there were more Czech- 
licen.sed cars to seen in neighbouring 
western countries, but the flungarians still 
had t?ie edge on the Czechs financially, 
with an allowance of $70 each for Jioliday 
trips. 'Phis allowance was recently modi¬ 
fied to $100 every other year “ in order," 
as one official explained, “ to allow more 
pe.>ple to have a share of the available 
currency allotments.” 

A new passport law, introduced last 
week, lays down the legal right of 
Hungarians to have a passport. It also 
defines a fairly sweeping list of exceptions, 
some of which are so vaguely worded that 
the authorities can use them in a pretty 
restrictive sense if they choose to. Thus 
pa.ssports must not be given to tho.se whose 
stay abroad wc dd violate or endanger the 
internal or external security of the country. 
Other categories of those barred from 
having a passi.)ort include those involved 
in criminal proceedings, those intending to 
visit persons “ staying illegally abroad," 
those whose near relations are living 
abroad illegally and those who lack the 
necessary financial resources to stay 
abroad. Since most of the 130,000 Hun¬ 
garians who went to the west last year 
were visfiting friends or relatives, the.se 
restrictions could cut down the nu'm))er in 
future. 

According to official figures, only 1.4 
per cent of those who applied for pass¬ 
ports last year were refused them. Under 
the new law those who have been refused 
can appeal within 13 days. Passports will 
now be valid for five years instead of two. 
But t*hcy can be used for business or 
personal visits to non-communist countries 
only once every two years and for tourist 
purposes only once every three years. 
When he explained the reasons for the new 
law Mr Benkei, the minister of the interior, 
emphasised quite properly that the 
“ restrictions ” (his word) are in line with 
those in force in other communist coun¬ 
tries. On the face of it, the new legislation 
appears to be based on financial rather 
than political considerations. Its aim is to 
spread more evenly the distribution of the 
hard currency available for foreign travel. 
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Where can I 
find room to expand 
my business? 


, the ministry of technology will give you the 
facts about the Development Areas, send you literature and 
anange a meeting to answer your questions about these areas. 
They will also tell you about the opportunities available in the 
new I ntermediate Areas. 

VVRITE TO: Industrial Expansion at the Ministry of 
1 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: 
01 -222 7877. Ext. 3333. Or send the coupon—when you will 
receive explanatory literature. 

Contact Industrial Expansion at MINTECH. 




'y yi' 


Room to Expand 
If you are planning to expand your 
business^lther by opening an additional 
factory, or by moving your present plant 
to a larger site—it makes sense to do it 
v\fhere there is room for even further 
expansion, where you can plan your 
future growth from the very start. There 
are areas where you con do this. They 
are the Development Areas. 

Financial incentives 
In the Development Areas, if you 
provide new employment, you can get a, 
grant of 2B% (in some cases 35%) of the 
building costs of a now factory. There are 
also Ministry of Technology factories to 
rent-with rent-free periods of 2 or 6 years 
In some cases. You may qualify for a loan 
towards general capital expenditure. And 
grants are available towards the costs of 
moving plant, machinery and stocks and 
towards cortain other expenses. 

There are Investment Grants at the 


rate of 40% (compared with 20% In the rest of the 
country) for new manufacturing plant and machinery. 

More labour is available. There pro training 
grants and training assistance; you cian get a 
grant of £10 a week for every man getting 
approved training for an additional job. 

There are Regional Employment S A 

Premiums of £97.10 p.a. (£78 p.a. from April 

1970) for eve/y man on the payroll. VH 

The Development Areas are in Scotland, 

Wales, the North, Merseyside and the jH 

South-West. Incentives at higher 
rates are payable in Northern Ireland. TT 

Intermediate Areas ? ^ ^ 

In the Intermediate Areas you JT , J ^ 

can get the building grants, the full J 

range of training grants and gjfl 

training assistance too, An^ there will be 
Ministry of TechnolodV factories for rent. JF. 

The I ntermediate Areas are in parts of 
south Yorkshire, NortlrHbmi^BvsIde, 

North East Lancashire, the Mbtti/Dad>y area. 

South East Waleeand in Leith and Plymouth. 


To: **INDUSTI1IAL EXPANSION 
Ministry of Tsohnology, 

1 ViGtorla Street, London, S.W.l. 

Pf9§$9 sendtM the eeptenetofy 
fitereture. 
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It can op«*ate 

a multinatianal conqiaiQi 
Or build one.” 


**For u bank to do its job these days, it has to be where its 
customers do business/* says Continental Bank Manager Anthony 
K. Grina. who heads the bank's Frankfurt branch. 

**BMt it*s not just the number of locations that's important. 
It's where these facilities are placed. And the kind of local and 
international coverage they can offer. 

“For example, our European network includes full-service 
branches in major money-market centers. Together with our affili¬ 
ates and representative olRces, they cover every Common Market 
country plus England, Spain, and Switzerland." 


Grina says worldwide service 
multinational operations. 


i essential for customers with 


Continental's rull-sci vice Krankfun 
branch. Worldwide, Continental has a mul¬ 
tinational network of branches, affiliates, 
and representative offices kK'Bted on five 
konliiieiils. 


"We can help companies achieve smooth, fast transfers of 
funds between their widespread operations. And, to help finance 
such operations, our global reach gives us access to capital markets 
on a worldwide basis.** 

He points out that the Continental network can be equally 
important to the company just beginning to expand internationally. 

"The people who staff our local facilities know their countries. 
And they know the people who make things happen. They can 
provide welcome assistance to the company unfamiliar wHh a new 
and foreign business environment.** 

That's the multinational bank. For the multinational company. 
Or the company that would like to be. 

lidiat youU expect from 
onerrf’theworld^ great banks. 

CONTINENIAL BANK W. 
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Continentii^ Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 251 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 60690. 
Continental Bank Intemational, 71 Broadway, New York 10006 

L. Offices: Argentina • Bahamas • Belgium • Brazil * Frande • Great Britalm* Ugly • Japan • Lebanon • Mexico 

r. jjifXbrdtco • Netherlands • Republic of the Philippines • Spain • Switzerland • Vemuela • West Germany • Member F.D.I.C. 
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American Survey 


Yet another fresh start for 
foreign aid 

Washington. DC 


Since there is (or so we are told) a new 
foreign policy, then a new foreign aid 
policy would seem to follow—for, what¬ 
ever its metamorphoses in other respects, 
aid has 'been the hand-maiden of 
American foreign policy since 1940. This 
week President Nixon gave himself till 
next January to propose to Congress what 
the new approach to foreign assistance 
should be. I'he connnittee wliich he 
appointed last September, headed by the 
former president of the Bank of America, 
Mr Rudolph Peterson, has made its report. 
Mr Nixon has said that he will base his 
new approach on its proposals, but that 
does not tie his hands. Now the factions 
will take the field and the bureaucratic 
powers will defend themselves from 
change as best they can. There is time 
for skirmishing and manoeuvre before the 
White House settles on precisely what new 
system it wants. Then the Congress will 
have its say. 

New foreign aid wysterns have been 
proposed before. Usually they have given 
birth to a new administrative agency, but 
the fresh start of which the new agency 
was the syrnlx)! has always been a falter¬ 
ing and incomplete one. Jus-t ten ^tiars 
ago President Kennedy, saying “ we have 
launched a decade of development,” 
brought into exisitcnce the Agency for 
International Development whicli the 
Peterson committee now proposes to do 
away with. He wanted to put long-range 
plans first among the priorities, to re.scue 
foreign ass'istance from its dependence on 
annual appropriations by Congress and to 
bring all the non-military aid programmes 
under a clear central direction. 

Congress refused him the free financial 
hand he sought and it persfisted year by 
year 'in cutting development loan.s to 
backward countries more harshly than 
other fonns asristance. Tlie course of 
foreign affairs reinforced these tendencies 
and a calculation in the Peterson report 
shows that 53 per cent of all American 
official foreign aid in the fiscal year 
1968-69 went .'in what the report calls 
*' security asristance , (which ^includes 
support pf other countriea’^ budgets lor 
pohticat purposes,~^but consists predomt: 
nantly of militaiy supplies to South 
Vietnam and i'ta neighbours). International 
development got only 42 per cent, even 


with sales of agricultural commodities on 
credit classified, questionably, as “ develop¬ 
ment." Emergency and humanitarian 
relief took the remaining 6 per cent. “ Of 
the appropriations for economic assistance 
under the Foreign Assistance Act,” 
observes the Peterson report, “ 26 per cent 
was actually for security purposes." 

This is by no means 'the fault of the 
Agency for International Development, 
which has a respectable record for com¬ 
petence and enlightenment. Still, the 
President's request for an examination of 
the foreign aid programmes has led to an 
effort to di.sentanglc the various kinds of 
aid from one another and this in turn led 
to rhe recommendation that the agency 
should be wound uip. Whether it will now 
go the way of its predet'es-sors rernain.s to 
l)e seen Although President Nixon set 
up the Peterson ia.sk force, he did so in 
discharge of an obligation inherited from 
hi.s predecessor. An amendfnent by 
Senator Javits to the Foreign A.s.si.sitanre 
Act of 1968 required a “comprehensive 
review and reorganisation ” of the existing 
system and a report to Congress 'by tlie 
end of this month. Mr Peterson selected 
as his staff director Mr Edward Fried, 
who had advised President Johnson on 
foreign economic policy. 

While this report was being prepared, 
a wholly separate study of aid policy was 
being conducted within the State Depart- 

FOREIGN AID'S DECLINING YEARS 

Fiscal years ending June 30th 


$ billion 



nient by Mr E. M. Korry, the American 
Ambassador to Chile, who gained a 
reputation as a successful iconoclast with 
the report on African policy which he did 
for President Johnson. Mr Kerry's general 
advice to Mr Johnson then wa.s to avoid 
unneces.sary involvements in African 
politics and to concentrate his aid where 
it would have most effect. The advice 
provt'd serviceable and its general spirit 
harmonises with Mr Nixon's preference 
for a le.ss conspicuous foreign policy. Mr 
Korry’s advice to Mr Nixon about 
aid has not been officially publisihed, but 
as usual .somebody leaked either his 
report, or a draft of it, to the New York 
Tunes. The effect is to underline that 
the President retains his freedom of choice 
and intend,s to exerci.se it. However, the 
two documents both point in about the 
.same direction, that of a revision of 
the assumptions on which American aid 
policy has rested and a remodelling of 
the institutions through which it works. 

Mr Peterson wants to separate develop¬ 
ment assistance completely from the 
variou.s other forms of foreign aid and 
treat it in a different way, through dif¬ 
ferent Ixxiies. To the extent that develop¬ 
ment assistance is to be spread around the 
less developed world at large, he wants 
the international organi.sations to do it 
and to get more money for the purpose. 
There will still l)e countries where a 
special American interest prompts the 
United States to support bilateral develop¬ 
ment programmes: this should be done 
through a new United States International 
Development Bank which would take over 
the loan functions of the present foreign 
aid ageru'y. The bank would be a govern¬ 
ment corporation with a mixed board of 
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pirblic and private persons. It would get 
Us initial caipital of $2 billioi; and, with 
luck, later replenishments from appro¬ 
priations by Congress ; but it would also 
have authority to float bonds and the rig'ht 
to keep the money that flows back in 
interest and repayments 6n earlier loans. 
'I’his is a renewed effort to isolate what 
should be a long-term proce.ss of develop¬ 
ment from political fluctuations. 

Like any investment bank, this new 
l>ank would provide along with its loans 
the technical assistance necessary to 
ensure that they were effectively used. 
Technical assistance not related to loans 
would l)e entrusted to another body, the 
United States Development Institute, 
which the report sees as a centre not 
merely for the export of western tech¬ 
nology to the less developed world, but 
also for the evolution of new techniques 
and methods that the less developed world 
particularly needs. Population control 
and social advance are mentioned, not 
very precisely, in addition to the obvious 
concrete things like rice and wheat. Lately 
the United Stales has been spending some 
$400 m'illion a year on foreign (including 
international) efforts to supply technical 
assistance ; f^or the new institute an initial 
authorisation of $1 billion is proposed, to 
last an unsjjeciried numll>er of years. 

'I'his type of reorganisaDional blueprint 
is never easy to be sure of and it may be 
asked how well it would really work to 
divide the technical assistance effort 
iKJtween the new bank and the new 
institute. Of the two other new bodies 
recommended, the decision to create one, 
the Overseas Private Investment C'orpora- 
tion, had already l^en taken. This will 
be flic bilateral equivalent of the Inter¬ 
national Finance Corporation in the Wodd 
Bank's group ; the main drawback of 
both is .shortage of funds. Finally, the fact 
is recognised that foreign development 
policy is affected by many actions of 
many parts of the government, not just 
those (^f the bodies devoted to foreign aid. 
That decisions on foreign aid can be, and 
sometimes are, cancelled out in effect by 
decisions on trade policy or monetary 
regulation is commonplace enough. The 
Peterson report proposes another cabinet 
council to be set up in the White House, 
on the model of those set up by Mr Nixon 
for uiban affairs and the environment, to 
try to ensure that the Administration's 
policies in general take account of the 
needs of the develo^ng world. 

If this looks on the surface Hke a new 
proliferation of offices and staffs, it is 
fair to say that the Peterson task force, 
like Mr Kerry’s report, recognises that the 
system for administering foreign aid that 
appeared necessary ten years ago is far 
more heavily loaded with American 
officials than is required or desirable 
today. Aid has evolved into a worldwide 
systecn, with a team in almost every 
country adminititering innumerable pro- 
grammes <in deta*il. Admittedly, many 
of the officials are there in reality more lo 
satisfy Congress that its money is being 
properly us^ than for any local purpose. 
If Congress could l>e inauced to accept 


the partial relinquishment of the purse¬ 
strings that is proposed, not so many 
officials would be wanted. By now many 
countries are also in a better position to 
do a lot of the work thenj.selves. Others, in 
this blueprint, would be served by inter¬ 
national officials from the Worid Bank 
and its associates. Some manpower might 
be spared if closer co-operation between 
the givers of aid, which the report aLso 
urges, could be secured. Various changes 
of approach taken together might enable 
the United States to wind up not a few 
of its country teams and cut down others. 

Whether development will get more 
money in this way, or les.s, is left vague, 
though the report does express the view 
that more would il)e better. It is definite 
alx>ut the need to expand the international 
bodies as the American effort loses its 
predominantly bilateral character. They 
will need more i>eople as well as more 
money and should prepare (as they are, 
in fact, preparing) to maintain bigger 
regional missions in the developing world. 
All round, says Mr Peterson, the inter¬ 
national bodies could usefully double their 
present rate of lemling to $5 billion a year. 

All of this opens a perspective of inter¬ 
national institutions, relatively aloof from 
vulgar politic.s, expanded in size and 
power. At present, as the report points 
out, the.se institutions enjoy theiir over¬ 
lapping (»!’ competing existences but they 
“ do not constitute a .system " and there 
is a nod in tlie direction of possible meet¬ 
ings between selected heads of govern¬ 
ments to consider how a system could he 
pieced together. 7 'he further question of 
w'hether, if there is to be a system, the 
communist world should be in it or not is 
left un.spoken. But, obviously enoug'h, it 
is in people’s ni'inds. 


Back to O'Brien 


All's well that ends well; frenzied bargain¬ 
ing and backstairs politicking have finally 
returned Mr Laurence O’Brien to the post 
of chairman of the Democratic Na/tnonal 
Com<it^t>t!ee. Mr O'Brien, ‘the famous 
oi^Btainiser of the Kennedy, Johnson and 


Humphrey presidential election cam¬ 
paigns, was certaanly the most obvious 
successor when Senator Harris threw in 
the sjx>nge. What has not been quite so 
obv'ious during the past few weeks i.s 
whether he woidd accept the call to 
return to a post from which he escaped 
with relief only just over a year ago. 
There were several anxious days lan 
month when he turned dcjwn the off^‘r 
held out to him by the titular head of 
the party, Mr Humphrey. 

Mr Humphrey made the iniiitia'I mistake 
of not guaranteeing enough support for 
Mr O’Brien, who was aware of rumblings 
again.st 'h'i.s nomination from seveimil 
quarters, from the coh'servativc southern 
wing, fn>m the liberal left and from the 
labour movemen't. Tire muttering^ seem 
to iiavc been not so much agaanst Mr 
O’Brien himself, but more against the 
way that his proposed appointment was 
haiuiled. Mr Humphrey, fail'ing to sense 
the tremors in the party, ctrnfidently 
offered the post to Mr O’Brien without 
consulting the various factions. I’hat 
political veteran, however, decided that 
this was not the time to accept. 

The si tuation was saved for Mr O’Brien, 
and 'the party, when the inner council? 
failed to agree on any of the other candi¬ 
dates brought forward. Mr Humphrey’s 
second .selection, Mr Welsh, a former 
Governor of Indiana and a Johnson 
loyalist, did not please the reform wing of 
the party, who 'l)acked their own choice. 
Southern Democrats also put up their 
own favourites ; one hojoeful si)ent some 
$20,000 touring the country campaign¬ 
ing for the job. 'Lhis chaos and dead¬ 
lock Cleared the way for Mr O’Brien, 
the only man acceptable to all. He now 
takes over control from a position of 
independence and strength ; no one can 
claim that he is a Humphrey stooge. 
There is little doubt that he will need all 
the .strength he can muster for the for¬ 
midable job ahead. He is faced with 
uniting a seriously divided party to fight 
next aultumn’s vitall cxyngressional edec'tio-ns 
and with paying off a debt of over 
$8 million left over from the last presiden¬ 
tial campaign. 
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A complete European Merchant Bank based in Paris 

BANQUE 

OCCIDENTALE 

pour rindustrie et le Commerce 


wholly owned by 

Soci^te G^n^rale Fonci^re of Paris, 
Union Bank (Los Angeles), 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Head Office: 90, Champs Elys4es, Paris 8e, 

Tel: 359.99.22 Telex; Occibank 28604F. 

Cable; Occibank Paris 008 

Affiliate in The Netherlands: 

Bank van Embden N.V. Herengracbt 460, Amsterdam-C 
Tel: 23.05.06 Telex: Amsterdam 14333 
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go-ahead people- 
go-ahead with 


REDDITCH 

NEW TOWN 



OO-AMEAOl 

Send for further details from ;• 

A. M. Grier C.M.G. General Manager 

REDDITCH DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
HOLMWOOD. PLYMOUTH ROAD, 
REDDITCH, WORCS. 

Telephone: Redditch 4200 


RKDDITCH 

klMVittLOMlBNT CORPORATION 



More brandies 
m Qintinental 
Europe 
tliaiiaiiyolber 
BritMiDaiik 

Lloyds Bank Europe provides directly or 
through its wholly owned subsidiaries 
a comprehensive domestic and 
international banking service in Belgium, 
Holland, France and Switzerland. 

The Bank also has a stockbroking 
subsidiary in Amsterdam. 

Some of the services of 

Uoyds Bank Europe 

Accepting deposits in Sterling, 
Eurodollars or other foreign currencie* 
at fully competitive rates. 

Issuing Negotiable Certificates of Deposit 
in Sterling and U.S. Dollars. 

Short or medium term loans in London 
or on the Continent. 

Discounting Foreign Currency Bills. 

Guidance to British companies wishing to 
expand abroad. 

International Pprtfolio Management in 
Switzerland. 

r 

Head Officer 100 PaU Mall, Loiukm,S.W.l. 
AMSTERDAM* ANTWERP • BIARRITZ • BORDEAUX 
HIUSSELS -CALAIS • CANNES • GENEVA • LB HAVRE 
LILLE • MONTE CARLO • NICE • PARIS • ROTTERDAM 
ROUBAOC • ST. JEANMLUZ • THE HAGUE • ZURICH 
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Time to trade 


Space as expected 


The moment of truth for America's pre¬ 
sent trade policy is approaching and the 
Department of Commerce and, more 
surprisingly, the diplomatically-minded 
Department of State have stopped mincing 
their words. The Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
is expected to start hearings after Easter 
on the President’s proposed trade 
legislation. Its c^jectives are limited but 
the chairman, Mr Mills, may broaden the 
inquiry ; in that case it is unlikely that 
a Bill will be voted on during this session. 
Tliat might be a good thing in an election 
year (and a year of rising unemployment). 

If a i>ill does cx>me to the flexjr few 
Congressmen will be in a mood to put 
the general desirability of expanding world 
trade before the particular interests of 
their constituents. But even now the 
Europeans and the Japanese seem to 
think that the Administration’s spokesmen 
are crying “ wolf ” when they say that 
only voluntary restrictions, across the 
board, on exjx>rts of woollens and man¬ 
made textiles to the United States will 
prevent Congress from imposing much 
more objectionable mandatory ones. 

Maybe, however, they would not be 
all that mucli more O'bjectionable to the 
Europeans and the Japanese who would 
then be justified in replying “ you, too ” 
when accused of excessive protectionism. 
Their case will be even stronger if Con¬ 
gress persists in its reluctance to change 
the method of calculating duties on 
chemical imports, a change which was 
agreed as part of the tariff reductions dur¬ 
ing the negotiations known as the Kennedy 
round. But in such an atmosphere there 
would not be much prospect of the 
expansion in world trade on which the 
Administration is relying for an improve¬ 
ment in the Anierican balance of inter¬ 
national payments. Fortunately for the 
President, who undoubtedly believes in a 
liberal trade policy, the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion, becoming more protectionist itself, 
is giving him opportunities to show 
Congress that alre^y he has power to 
counter the unfavourable impact of 
imports wiithput adding to trade barriers, 
barrim. 

Since 1963 die commission had rejected 
27 petitions for relief from injury caused 
by tariff concessions but recently it has 
broadened its interpretation of injury and 
has begun to appr^ such petitions. The 
remedy is left to the President; last month 
in two casesi concerning imports of 
sheet glass (mainfly from Belgium) and of 
pianos (mainly from Japan), he refused 
to raise duties (although he postponed 
reductions). Instead he offer^ to help the 
firms and workers who have been harmed 
to adapt to foreign competition. These arf 
the first appKcations of the provknpns of 
Trkde Eapansioii Act which de¬ 
signed ib lessen the mpact of tariff con- , 
ceieibns and Congressmen had come to 
diink diat the provisions were usdess. 


WaMngton, DC 


People at the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration looked this week 
like children who got the jigsaw puzzle 
that they were expecting instead of the 
bicycle that they were dreaming of. 
President Nixon, finally delivering himself 
of his message on the nation^s space pro¬ 
gramme for the next ten years, came 
down firmly in favour of undertaking a 
grand tour of the outer planets. Nasa 
has been talking about this for several 
years, but until now has had no assurance 
that the trips, to be taken by unmanned 
instruments, would survive the savage 
budget cutting that has killed many of 
Nasa’s other'plans. As for Nasa’s dearest 
wish—to send men to Mars—there was 
no clear commitment at all. All that 
Mr Nixon would say was that they would 
go there eventually. 

Nasa has to be grateful for small 
favours and the tour of the solar system 
is a decent-sized one; there wifi be two 
launches, one in 1977, when a spacecraft 
will start on its way to Jupiter, Uranus 
and Neptune, and another in 1979 which 
WiW take in Jupiter, Saturn and Pluto. 
The planets will not be so conveniently 
align^ again for nearly 200 years. But 
Nasa’s men will find it hard to work up 
die same enthusiasm that they had for 
the lunar landing. The utgency is a bit 
artificial ; long before 200 years have 
passed, it should be simple arid cheap to 
send instruments to each planet directly. 
The gmnd tour will not pass Neptune, 
3 billion miles away, until 1988 ; as one 
senior Nasa man moaned, ” how are you 
going to keep the public’s interest up for 
11 years ? ” 

Apart from the grand tour, there, was 
not much in the way of firm commitment 
in the President’s statement, hut there 
was sufficient mention of manned space 
stations and a reusable shuttle (a kind 
of rocket aircraft that can go from earth 
to space and back 100 times or more) 
to make Nasa feel secure. Dr Thomas 
Paine, Nasa’s administrator, seems con¬ 
fident that with these projects, and others 
dear to the hearts of Congress, like a 
satefKte to map the earth’s resources, 
Nasa’s budget w*!!! be able to climb back 
from its present autterity (about $3.5 



billion a year) to around billion a year 
by the mid*i 970 i^ The President also 
gave his bSe^ng io aaodier pmject whkh 
had been alboiit—that of sendii^ 

I an ittstpmatic expibrer Id land on Man in 
a few years’ dme-^nd he had good 
woixls, although rather ^weak ones,^^^lp say 
in fak^ur of further eptploration ce the 
moom The message;Was just w^ had 
been expected ; it folbwed aibnost exdcdy 
the second of three options gir^ lo the 
Freddetxt by his space task mjioe a few 
months and presumaMy vOr Paine 
tailored diese options to suit Mr Nixon’s 
imdilection for thje: middle of the road. 

Nasa now feels ; it . does not believe 
that there will be further drastic cuts 
in future budgets. There is nothing even 
in iits present curtailed operations that 
would prevent men from landing on Mars 
in 1983 or 1986 if funds again began to 
flow freely. Congress is pro-space at heart 
and one of Nasa’s sharpest critics there, 
Senator Symington, seems to be molli¬ 
fied now that Nasa has signed a contract 
with t?he Air Force to let the military 
use its space shuttle. (The Air Force 
lost its manned orbiting laboratory pro¬ 
ject in last year’s economy drive.) 

To help with advance planning, Nasa 
now has in Washington Dr Wemher von 
Braun; he mov^ from Huntsville, 
Alabama, at his own request, happy to be 
relieved of the headaches of running the 
Marshall Space Flight Centre, now that 
the Saturn V rocket has been built, and 
of being the local tourist attraction 
(thomands drove by his house on a fine 
Sunday afternoon). Nasa’s future plans 
may not brighten the hack of cereal 
boxes but they are solid, varied and 
balanced. The dangers from now on are 
not likely to l)e financial but technical: 
the sj^ace shuttle will be liard to make. 


Yablonski's ghost 
vindicated 


What Mr Yablonski, <an official of the 
United Mine Workers’ trade union, tried 
to do during the last few months of his 
life has now been achieved in the after¬ 
math of his murder on New Year’s Eve. 
At last Mr Schultz, the Secretary of 
Labour, has moved to invalidate last 
year’s hotly contested election for the 
presidency of the union, in which Mr 
Yablonski was defeated, and bas recom¬ 
mended that a new election be held 
under the federal government’s super¬ 
vision. Mr Schultz has also asked for an 
injunction prohibiting Mr Boyle, the 
union’s re-elected president, from spend¬ 
ing its funds without the approval o( the 
Department of Labour. In all Mr Schultz 
has charged the union’s leadership with 
eight violatidns of the 19^9 Landrum- 
Grifiin Act goveniing the mternal man¬ 
agement of trade unions. A furious Mr 
Boyle hit back in a two-hour press con¬ 
ference this week, claiming that 'die 
chazges were ** wild ” and “ a dieap 
fraud ” on the labour movement. But the 
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action against the UM^V may stir up a 
hornets' nesft of similar complaints from 
inside other unions. It may even turn out 
to be true that the difficulties of the coal 
miners are not as unique as has been 
suggested. On thing has been known to 
lead to another. 

Mr Yablonski filed charges of fraud 
against the union’s leaders last December 
and, after losing his Section battle against 
Mr Boyle, he appealed to the Department 
ol Ijabour to nullify the election and to 
investigate the proceedings. Mr Schultz, 
however, refused to act until Mr Yablon- 
ski had exhausted ail his means of 
appca^l within the union itself. But Mr 
Yablonski, who had been a well-paid and 
acquiescent official of the union until he 
turned crusader and reformer with his 
dlection campaign last year, was also 
regarded with considerable suspicion in 
Washington, along with the rest of the 
union leadership. It was only after the 
murders (Mr Yablonski’s wife and 
daughter were also killed), and after 
pressure from Yablonski supporters and 
from Congress, that the Labour Depart¬ 
ment finally decided on an investigation. 
Meanwhile five people have been indicted 
for conspiring to kill the Yablonsfcis—one 
of them the head of a local branch of 
the UMW ; naturally Mr Boyle insists, at 
least to his own satisfaction if not his 
critics’, that the union has been unjustly 
implicated in the murders. 

For miners, however, the battle between 
the two factioas may seem a surface 
issue compared with the more real and 
ever-present problem of mine safety. Mr 
Boyle was accused of ignoring such 
fundamental issues during the election 
campaign and there is now a danger 
that they may be buried under a mound 
of coai dust once again. Mr O’Leary, 
director of the Bureau of Mines and the 
champion of mine safety laws, has b<^n 
ousted from his post by the Nixon Admin¬ 
istration. By his support of the new Mine 
l^fety and Health Act, Mr OXcary had 
eami^ the hatred of the mine operators 
opposed to federal enforcement of costly 
measures. Those who pushed 'the Act 
throuj^ Congress liow fear that Mr 
O’Leary’s recommended fedcrai regula¬ 
tions under the new law, completed only 


The doneul departs 

Somewhat unexpectedly the Secretary of 
State, Mr Rogers, announced on Monday 
chat the United States will close its con¬ 
sulate in Rhodesia. Officials in the State 
Department had long advocated this 
move and Mr Rogers came to share their 
view after hfis recent tour of ten African 
countries. During the tour he was par¬ 
ticularly impressed by President Kaunda 
of Zanrbia who urged the closure of the 
consulate, as did the consul himself, Mr 
Paul O’Neill, who saw Mr Rogers in 
Kinshasa. But President Nixon was under 
counter-pressure to keep his consulate 
open, both from southern Senators and 
from business interests which have invest¬ 
ments in the Rhodesian chrome mining 
industry. Mr Kissinger, the President’s 
diief adviser on foreign affairs also 
favoured staying on, according to reports. 
But when Mr Ian Smith declared his 
republic, the final break came as a matter 
of principle and as a gesture of sympathy 
to black Africans—and to Negroes and 
liberals at home. 

America’s withdrawal is a slap in the 
face for Mr Ian Smith’s government 
l)ecause so much had been made of the 
consulate’s continued presence. 'Ihough it 
did not represent American approval of 
the regime—just a.s Britain’s mission in 
Hanoi does not imply support for North 
Vietnam—it was interpreted as a measure 
of recognition. Ihe closure was 
announced the day before an emergency 
meeting of the United Nations Security 


Council on Rhodesia. This was then post¬ 
poned but it mig^t have passed a mention 
asking all countries to withdraw their 
missions ; this would have caused the 
Americans some embarrassment. 

The saga of the consulate in 
Salisbury has not been without elements 
of melodrama; it was widely believed 
that an American promise to keep it open 
had been extracted 'in exchange for 
Rhodesia’s release of two journalists, con¬ 
victed of spying, supposedly for the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Whatever 
the deal, the closure of the consulate is a 
psychotogical defeat for Mr Smith. But 
trade with the United States has l^en 
practically non-existent since sanctions 
were imposed. And of the 1,200 
Americans in Rhodesia, 900 are mis¬ 
sionaries and well able to look after 
themselves. 

Truce at school 

PNiadelphia, Penn 
Philadelphia has been spared none of 
the problems that beset the other big 
uiban school systems. If its Innumerable 
minor crises have not yet boiled up into 
one big crisis of the kind that hit New 
York City's schools in 1968, this does 
not mean that Philadelphia is out of the 
wood. Seeing more trouble ahead, the 
city’s school system has been studying 
how to adapt itself. 'Fhe alarm was given 
not only by rising violence and disorder 
in and around the schools, but also by 
the statistics which measure performance ; 
these showed high drop-out figures, poor 


A grave problem solved 


Coipses were being buried again in New 
York this week as gravediggers went back 
to work for the first time in two months. 
While negotiations for mofc pay dragged 
on, 15,000 bodies piled up in tnorruarics, 
other cold storage vaults and in scaled 
coffins under tents in cemeteries. Orthodox 
Jews, whose rites require burial within a 
day of death, have been forced to dig 
graves for their dead themselves. 

Agreement on increased rates of pay 


was finally reached after the State Legis¬ 
lature rushed throu^ a bill ordering 
compulsory arbitration and an injunction 
to send the gravediggers back to work 
meanwhile. Under the terms of the new 
contract cemetery wurkeis will now get a 
basic wage of $150 a week compared with 
$126 before the strike. They have also 
been assured of at least 30 hours overtime 
work to caitch up with the backlog of 
burials, whkh will take weeks to clear. 
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Whytrytobe 
thevmole 
group ofexperts 
your assets 
need? 

An expert team will do much more 


Few private individuals have the time or knowledge to 
manayre their financial affairs for maximum performance. 
And when assets arc mixed the management problem is 
greatly increased, with each type needing specialist 
assessment related to the overall financial policy. 

This interlinked prolessional guidance in its most 
productive form is just what F.I.S. Personal Services 
provide. 

'i'hrough a team of experts working together under one 
roof, and in touch with the most up-to-date information, 
F.I.S. Personal Services advise on every aspect t)f financial 
and investment management, designed to produce the 
best possible returns on the total assets employed, always 
with special attention to taxation. The services provided 
cover Fstate and Tax Planning (including all types of 
settlements), Portfolio Management, Insurance, Sales and 
Leaseback, Mortgage Financing, Farm and Land Manage** 
ment. 

Rrstlnvestors &Sayers 
PERSONAL SERVICES 

take the load off your shoulders 

♦For a booklet write to M. A. Walker, (ReflG/a) 

First Investors and Savers Limited, 

15 America Square, London, E.C.3. 01-4^ 4511 

d) 

A member of (he J. H. Vavaweur Group of Gortipaniiei 






lo feel at home 
in Boston 
learn one word: 
Sheraton 



The Sheraton-Boston, the Sheraton Plaza 
and the Sheraton-Commander Hotels as well as 
the Sheraton Motor Inn in Quincy open up the 
cradle of democracy to you. Make Sheraton 
your headquarters for comfort, enjoyment and 
value. 

For reservations contact your Travel Agent 
or any Sheraton Reservation Office. In London, 
call 01*937 9870, telex 261534; in Paris, caU 
533.81.81, telex 272.81; in nnnklhft, cafl 
29J2.15, telex 414115; in Tel Aviv, call 445111, 
telex 033-^1; in Bmssds, call 123(^,78, Mex 
22.989; in Rome, call 08.66J8, tclex 61618; ta 
Madrid, call 222 63 57; in Knwpit, call 24041; 
hi Camm, call 32.19.96; itiRHCMM Aires, caU 
31*6126, telex 012-1184 nT-LA; fa Santiago, 
can 82011, telex 3520006 mr COM; fa Jamaica, 
call 65432; fa Naaaan, caU 2^3301. 
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Clinton Hoteto and Motor laoif 1, A Worldwide Servk» of ITT, 
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reading scores, low rates for admission to 
colleges and universities’ compared . with 
the national average and heavy rates of 
unemployment among school leavers. 

A commission was appointed in 1968 
to study the metiU of d^ntralising the 
administration of the school system and 
the possibilities of cornirnmity partici¬ 
pation/* that is, ways in whicn parents 
and the rest of the local community could 
be given a share ih niitnEging the schools 
without producing anarchy.Its fthal 
report is due before long, though even 
that will be followed by probably acri¬ 
monious debate before the city can 
deride what changes are to be made. A 
lot r)f interesfs, and some well entrenched 
ideas of how public undertakings should 
l>e handled, are involved. 

The school district of Philadelphia runs 
275 schools with,, on average, more than 
1,000 pupils apiece: there are some 
284,000 of these, when they turn up, and 
the IxDard spends annually from its 
general funds $1,000 a pupil. I'he 
13,000 teachers earn between $7,300 and 
$14,700 a year; the school principals earn 
between $13,600 and $23,100. The money 
comes partly from a share of city taxes, 
partly from state grants and, to a much 
smaller extent, from the federal govern¬ 
ment : most of the federal money is ear¬ 
marked for anti-poverty programmes and 
other special uses, so that, while it helps 
the school principals to help their child¬ 
ren, it does not help the accountants to 
grapple with their perpetual deficit. This 
will have accumulated to about $50 inil- 
‘lion hv the time this school year ends. 

More serious is the deficit on the capi¬ 
tal budget. With the installation of a new 
school 'hoard in 1963 Philadelphia 
embarked on a wave of reform which 
included an ambitious building pro¬ 
gramme to renew and expand an educa¬ 
tional plant which was notoriously over¬ 
crowded and run down. The building plan 
for the next five years calls for nearly 
$400 million and this is dra.stically cut 
back from what was judged desirable, 
following the defeat of a referendum last 
Mav to authorise a bond issue to finance 


the scheme. Since then the board has been 
financing a good part of its building from 
bank loams, but the consortium of city 
banks which ha.s been providing this 
money will lend no more. 

Thcfe are overcrowded classes, some 
schools are on two shifts, some are in 
ancient, cramped and unsafe buildings 
and the equivalent of 30 elementary 
schools i.s dispersed in improvised class¬ 
rooms, not in school buildings at all. As 
is usual, these deficiencies tend to he. 
greatest at the bottom of the school 
ladder. But the realisation is dawning that 
it is the bottom of the ladder that needs, 
most attention because some classes of 
children (and conspicuously, Negro child¬ 
ren from poor families) fail to acquire the 
bare elements of learning at the outset 
and consequently go through class after 
class unable to cope, until finally they 
drop out and are lost to the school system, 
still illiterate and unemployable. 

A general dissatisfaction with the per¬ 
formance of the school system gave 
momentum to the efforts at reform, but 
it also puts difficulties in the way of 
reformers seeking public support for what 
they have to do. The black community is 
just as dissati.sfied as anybody else and it 
contains a large proportion of families 
who cannot afford to look for any alter¬ 
native to the city .schools. I'hus its dis¬ 
satisfaction h the more vocal and the 
more likely to take the fonn of direct 
pressure on the principals and teachers 
in inadequate schools from angry parents 
demanding that things should be different. 
Hence tbe movements for control of the 
schools by the community they serve, 
movements which easily get into the hands 
of enterprising men out to build local 
positions of power for themselves. Three 
or four years ago, when the coininission 
on decentralisation was being set up, 
unrest among students and in the com¬ 
munity was the chief daily preoccupation 
of the school district's authorities : protest 
meetings, marches, deputations, sit-ins, 
boycotts—the usual manifestations. 

Some of the steam has been let off by 
the long series of hearings which the com¬ 


mission has held, as well as by admitting 
the public to meetings of the school board 
and letting contention rage* Some more 
has been done to damp things down by 
the policy of Dr Marie Shedd, the super¬ 
intendent since 1967, who insists that 
school principals must pay more attention 
to the views of parents and local bodies 
and must listen, and talk, to the groups of 
discontented students. A good many prin¬ 
cipals who did not like the new policy 
have l)een replaced. Gradually the impres¬ 
sion has b^n spread that the school 
admini.'Ttration is not indifferent to what 
the neighbourhoods think and that some 
forhi of community participation in .school 
affairs is on the way. 

Tlie purpose of the decentralisation 
study is to devise methods by which 
influence over how a school works can 
be shared in ways that will satisfy the 
local groups, leave the education authority 
in ultimate control of its own essential 
business and avoid the kind of head-on 
demagogic conflict between local leaders 
and the teaching profession which com¬ 
munity control has Jed to elsewhere. 

Of the three possible courses which 
the commission may recommend, the most 
radical, called “ shared authority and res¬ 
ponsibility/’ provides for the appointment 
or election of a local board to which the 
principal would be accountable for the 
teaching perfomiance of his school : he 
would even have to seek its approval for 
the curriculum to be taught. But the board 
would not be able to dismiss him or his 
staff (quite often the first thing a com¬ 
munity group wants to do) and he would 
be equally accountable through his district 
superintendent to the central authority 
for observance of its policy and rules. 

It sounds a tall order and whoever tries 
to put it into effect will be accused of 
abdicating his power and letting discip¬ 
line go to the dogs. But then something 
bold will have to be done if trouble 
between the .school authorities and the 
neighbourhoods is not to return in 
renewed force. The authorities need the 
co-operation of the community—parents, 
local bosses, neighbourhood groups—^with 
particular urgency just now. Although 
“ protest ” has in a relative way died down, 
youthful violence and youthful crime are 
flourishing and the educational system is 
suffering from this fact. 

No doubt this reflects the general ills 
of the society, the failure of adult autho¬ 
rity, the confusion, insecurity and despair 
of the young. Gangs hold bits of territory 
inside the .schools ; they control staircases 
and other bottlenecks, bullying and levy¬ 
ing tribute upon children who hEve to 
pass. Outside the schools they are just as 
active and more violent, to a point at 
which a substantial number of children 
masses school each day through fear of the 
journey through the streets. The past 
year has seen some 50 schoolchildren 
killed by other children not in school 
buildings but in the streets of 
Philadelphia. A community so plagued 
has no need of guerrilla warfare between 
teachers and parents as well. 
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ENEL National Electric Energy, Agency, Italy 
Expansion Programme 1971-1974 

Nearly 2,200 billion lire will be invested in new 
production and distribution equipment 


Having reached 101 billion kWh in 1968 the 
consumption of electrical energy goes on rising. 
According to the forecasts made by the programme 
report of ENEL, Italy’s demand should rise to 
between 153-175 billion kWh by 1974. 

Expansion plans are based on the maximum 
forecast figure for the simple reason that it norm¬ 
ally takes some years for new equipment to become 
fully operational, and it would naturally be against 
the national interest if a shortage of equipment were 
to result in this important sector. 

This rate of growth has meant that supply has 
more than doubled in ten years, indeed greater than 
an annual rate of increase of 7 per cent, which 
until recently was considered typical of growth 
economies. In fact, between 1959 and 1968 the 
growth has been from 48 to 101 billion kWh and 
in the decade 1965 to 1974 it should rise from 
80 to 175 billion kWh, 

FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

These plans will necessitate the investment of 
very substantial funds. Up to 1970 ENEL's plans 
are incorporated in the national economic plan 1966 
to 1970. From 1971 to 1974 the new plant needed 
for production and distribution of energy will 
require, at constant prices, a total investment of 
between 1,783 billion lire and 2,584 billion lire. It is 
very likely that total investment will lie somewhere 
between these figures, at around 2,200 billion lire. 
This investment is to be added to the amount of 
indemnity put to the charge of ENEL to be paid to 
electricity companies nationalised in 1962. The total 
amount of indemnity charges represents about 1,700 
billion lire (interest as specified by nationalisation 
laws to be added). The amount already paid by 
ENEL up to 1st January 1969 is 1,180 billion lire, 
which takes into consideration the sum of 12,420 
million lire, representing the indemnity repayment 
to ENEL by the SADE company following the de¬ 
nationalisation of Vajont Power Station. £NEL*$ 
financial requirement is guaranteed up to a certain 


level through a system of auto-financing, and«prin¬ 
cipally by the rate of amortisation on its equip¬ 
ment. The greatest part of its finance must naturally 
originate from the money market through the issue 
of debenture stock. Recent loans obtained by 
ENEL are as follows: 1968—350 billion lire; 
1969—^530 billion lire. At the end of that year ENEL 
had issued debenture stock amounting to 2,413 billion 
lire. There will be new is.sues during 1970. 

ENEL IN SOUTHERN ITALY 

During the year 1969 ENEL has invested 172 
billion lire in Southern Italy and a further 217 billion 
lire will be invested in 1970. It is worth bearing in 
mind that a large proportion of this investment 
relates to plant used for the distribution of energy 
and the creation of a more elaborate grid. Of 172 
billion lire of total investment ENEL used 90 billion 
lire to enlarge the grid in the South and will use 
for the same purpose a further 120 billion out of 
a total of 217 billion lire in 1970. These investment 
figures for Southern Italy are even more significant 
when one considers the investment made by ENEL 
in the other areas of Italy: 125 billion in 1969 
(against 90 in the South) and 108 billion in 1970 
(against 120 in the South). 

The need to develop the rural grid in the South 
is greater than anywhere else. Between 1965 and 
1967, 373 villages and hamlets, accounting for a 
total population of about 15,000, were connected up, 
and more than 20,000 isolated houses, with a total 
population of 111,000, were also reached. The total 
cost for providing electricity for buildings still not 
connected by the end of 1967 has been valued 
at 263 billion lire at 1965 prices. This will be nearly 
300 billion at today’s prices. 

NUCLEAR POWER 

As regards Nuclear Energy, ENEL has announced 
that by the winter of 1974 a fourth station will be 
operating and plans are ready for a fifth. Each 
station will produce not less than 600,000 kilowatts. 
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OFFICIAL CALENDAR FOR 1970 OF THE 

AND EXHIBITIONS 


ExhibitMms orgamsed by 
public fair societies 


Intematioiuil 

lARI 

BOLOGNA 

BOLZANO 

MESSINA 

MILANO 

PADOVA 

PALERMO 

TRIESTE 

Itttenistioiial 

ANCONA 


BARI 

BOLOGNA 

BOLOGNA 

BOLOGNA 

BOLOGNA 

CREMONA 

PIRENZE 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 

NAPOLI 

NAPOLI 

NAPOLI 

NAPOLI 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 

PARMA 

PARMA 

TRIESTE 

VERONA 


General Trade Samples Fairs 

XXXIV Levante Fair 
XXXIV Bologna Fair 
XXIII Bolzano Fair 
XXXI Messina Fair 
XLVIII Milan Fair 
XLVIII Fadua Fair 
XXV Mediterranean Fair 
XXII Trieste Fair 


10- 23 September 

16-31 May 

11- 21 September 

2-16 August 
14-25 April 
27 May-7 1 “*^^ 
23 May-7 

14-28 June 



Spedalued Fairs and Exhibitions 

XXX Ancona Fair — International Trade Mart of 
Fishery, Nautical Sports and Related Activities 

25 Junc-5 July 

// MOBIL-LEVANTE International Furniture and 
Home Furnishing Fair 31 May-7 June 

VII International Fair of Books for Children and 
Youth — IV International Exhibition of Commercial 
Design I -5 April 

III International Show of Perfumery and Cosmetics 

28 April-3 May 

XIII International Foodstuffs Exhibition 

12-20 September 

VI SAIE International Show of Industrialisation in 

Building Techniques 10-18 October 

XXV International Fair of Milch~Cow 

11-20 September 

XXXIV International Handicrafts Trade Mart 

24 April-7 May 

IV International Container Exhibition 

7-12 October 

I International Exhibition of Antisea-pollution 

measures 18-25 October 

III International Exhibition of Welding and Welded 

Constructions 17-25 October 

VII TECNHOTEL International Hotel and Tourist 

Equipment Exhibition *4-25 November 

IV MOBILSUD International Furniture Exhibition 

for Southern Italy and Overseas 15-22 March 

III S.I.R, International Gift Show 28 May-2 June 

III BIMBOSVD Toy and Children's Furnishing, 

Clothing and Food Supply Show 20 June-5 July 

XIII Housing, Building, Home Furnishing^ Clothing 
and Food Supply Fair 20 June-5 July 

II ** GICA International Cine-Meeting of Documen¬ 

tary Films regarding Agriculture, Livestock and Food¬ 
stuffs 27-30 May 

IV SEP International Public Services Show 

23-27 September 

VIII TRAMAG International Exhibition of 
Mechanical Handling and Storage, Plant Maintenance 

7-11 October 

IX MAV International Exhibition of selected quality 

Poultry and Rabbits for Consumption, Cattle market 
and competition 5-8 December 

VI International Supermarkets Show (Technitmes, 
Goods, Equipment) 29 April-3 May 

XXV IntemaHonetl Exhibition of Canning and Allied 
Packaging, Machinery and Equipment for Canned 
Food Industry 26 September -4 October 

XIX International Specialised Exhibition of Timber 

14-28 June 

HXXII International Agricultural and Animal 
|!ifmtn^ Fair, XXIII Agricultural Machinery 
JShow 15-23 March 

T/ EUROCARNE International Exhibition of Animal 
^fl^Mendry 7-11 October 


National General Trade Samples Fairs 

PORDENONE^TAT/V' National Fair of the Friuli — Venezia Giulia 
Region 30 August-13 September 

ROMA XvIII Rome Fair 30 May-14 June 

National Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 

CIVITANOVA MARCHE (Maccrata) XXI Footwear Exhibition 

2-7 May 

CREMONA XXV National Fair of Agricultural Provisions 
Supplying 11-20 September 

FOGGIA V National Sheep Breeding Mart 4-5 April 

FOGGIA XXJ National Agriculture and Livestock Fair and 

XIII Show of Southern Italy's Farm Machinery 

30 April-10 May 

FOGGIA National Cattle Fair 25-27 November 

GENOVA I Novelty-Gift Exhibition, I World Vacation and 

Travel Show 18-30 March 

GENOVA III TECNHOSPITAL — Exhibition of Equipment 
for Hospitals, Nursing Homes and Communities 

27 May-2 June 

GENOVA 7 National Wines and Spirits Exhibition and BIBE 
1970 — Biennial of Drinking 20-29 June 

GENOVA 7 Trade Market of second-hand Boats 

26 Septcmbcr-4 October 
MESSINA VI Leisure Time Fair 1-10 May 

NAPOLI 7 National Exhibition of Ironmongery, Tools and 

Household Goods 5-10 May 

NAPOLI 7 NAUTIC SUD National Exhibition for the 

Navigation Development in Southern Italy and 
Overseas 28 Novcmbcr-8 December 

PADOVA 1^77 National Footwear, Leather Goods and related 
Machinery, Raw Materials and Accessories Show 

25-28 April 

PARMA Show of the Milk-Products and Dairy Industries 

30 April-7 May 

ROMA V National Show of Communities 18-23 November 

SIENA IV Typical and Fine Wines Week 

2nd decade of June 


Exhibitions promoted by other 
societies or committees 


International Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 
BARI FLME.VA International Fail of Various Mechanics 

and Engineering 9-19 May 

BARI II SA,CHI.A, Show of Chemical, Industrie and 

Agricultural Techniques 11-19 October 

BOLOGNA EIMA Agricultural Machinery Manufacturers 

Exhibition 11-15 November 

CATANIA II International Show of Modem Nourishment 

15-24 June 

FIRENZE III International Trade Mart of Hunting 

20-30 June 

FIRENZE X Footwear, Leather Goods and Leather Samples 
Show 3r8 September 

FORLI IX International Trade Mart of Bird-Rearing 

Activities 17-21 September 

GUALDO TADINO (Perugia) XU International Ceramics Show 
and Competition 25 July-31 August 

MILANO X MIAS International Sports Goods Market 

14-17 March 

MILANO XXVII & XXVIII MITAM International Market 
'' for Clothing Textiles and Furnishing Fabrics 5-6 May 

8-11 November 

MILANO EURODOMUS-g Pilot Exhibition of the Modem 
Home 14-24 May' 

MILANO II INTERBIMALL International Biennial Exhibition 
of Timber- and Wood-Working Machinery 

23r3i May 

MILANO II SASMIL International Exhibition of Semi-finished 
Products & Accessories for the Manufacture of 
Fumiiure, Upholstery & Wooden Articles 
f: . a3.3i May 
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INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL FAIRS 

IN ITALY Approved by the Minuter fiur Indnitry, Trade and Handiaraftt 


MILANO XVII MIPEL International Leather Goods Trade 
Market 6-10 June 

MILANO XIV COMIS-TRICOT International Knitwear and 
Hosiery Trade Market 28 June-i July 

MILANO II MICAM ~ XXXIV International Exhibition of 
Footwear, Leather & Accessories and of related 
Machinery 29 August-1 September 

MILANO VII MACEF International Trade Mart of Household 
Goods, Crystal & Chindware, Hardware, Ironmongery 
and Tools 4-8 September 

MILANO VII European Exhibition of Electrical Household 

Appliances 5-13 September 

MILANO VII International Exhibition of Electronic Components, 
Measuring Instruments and Accessories 

5-13 September 

MILANO IV SIM International Show of Music 6-13 September 

MILANO VII SMAIJ International Exhibition of Office 

Equipment and Machinery 22-27 September 

MILANO XI MIAS & XIV SINCAS International Sports and 
Camping Equipment Show 3-6 October 

MILANO X MAC ’70 Intertiational Chemical Equipment 

Exhibition 9-15 October 

MILANO V EXPO — CT '70 International Exhibition of Trade 
and Tourist Facilities and Equipment 17-25 October 
MILANO V COMIS-LABOR International Exhibition of 

Appliances and Equipment for Safety and Health in 
Industry 26-30 October 

MILANO XI BIAS Automation and Instrumentation Exhibition 
and Convention 20-26 November 

MONZA (Milano) XXV International Interior Decoration Exhibition 

12-27 September 

REGGIO EMILIA International Review of Pig Rearing and Pig 
Production 30 April-3 May 

RIGCIONE (Forli) XXII International Postage Stamps Fair 

29 August-1 September 

RIMINI (Forli) XX International Hotel and Tourism Techniques 
Show and Convention i-io December 

ROMA XVII International Review of Nuclear Electronics, 

Tele-Radio and Cine-produtts 7-22 March 

ROMA XI ** Christmas Today** Trade Market 3-20 December 

S. AMBROGIO DI VALPOLIGELLA (Verona) VIII International 
Exhibition of Marble and related Machinery 

5-13 September 

TORINO VII International Domestic Arts Exhibition 

27 March-8 April 

TORINO III & IV **MODA SELEZIONE** Selected Fashion 
Trade Fair 16-29 April 

23-26 October 

TORINO IV International Aeronautical end Space Industries 
Exhibitidn 5-14 June 

TORINO XXXI SAMI A International Fashion Trade Fair 

11-14 September 

TORINO XX International Technical Exhibition and 

VII Mountain Equipment Exhibition 

25 September-6 October 

TORINO LII International Automobile Show 

28 October-8 November 
TRIESTE XIV International Flower Exhibition 25 April-10 May 
UDINE I Trade Mart of Red-Piebald breed Cattle 

1-10 September 

VARESE XVII International Poultry and Rabbits Exhwitton 

30 May-2 June 

VENEZIA XIII International Aeronautical Show 9-14 July 

National General Trade Samples Fain 

GALATINA (Lecce) XXI Trade Mart of Industry, Commerce and 
Handicrafts 26-30 June 

National Specialised Fain and Exhibitions 
ASGOLI PIGENO XXII National Rabbit and Fur Animal Fair 

21*24 bday 

GALENZANO (Firenze) VII Open-Air Exhibition of Caravanning 
Equipment 26 Sepcen^r-4 October 

GAPRI (Napoli) ** MAREMODA CAPRI** Handicrafts and 
Beachwear Accessories Fashion Display 

16-20 September 

GARPI (Modena) **CARPI KNITWEAR" Trade Fair J^e-July 


CASTIGLION nORENTINO (Arezzo) XVII Trade Market of 
selected Pigs 1-2 October 

GORTONA (Arezzo) VIII Exhibition and Trade-Mart of Antique 
Furniture 23 August-25 S^ember 

ERBA (Ctohior) VI National Exhibition of Rabbit-reanng activities 

4- 7 September 

FIRENZE Knitwear Trade Samples Fair 22-26 June 

GROTTAFERRATA (Roma) National Fair of Agricultural 
Machinery and of Prototypes for the Working of 
Sloping Grounds 21-29 March 

GUBBIO (Perugia) VI Biennial Show of Ceramics and XVI Gubbio 
Prize ** Mastro Giorgio ** i Septcmber-3 October 
LONIGO (Vicenza) National Exhibition of selected Seeds 

22-25 March 

LORETO (Ancona) X National Exhibition of Church Musical 
Instruments and Editions and of Music Editions for 
Youth 26 March-5 April 

MARSALA Italy-Wines 1970 14-23 August 

MASSA II National Exhibition of " Massa ** breed Sheep 

29-30 April 

MILANO VI COMIS-PEL Fur Dealers* Market 19-23 March 
MILANO TECNOPREF *70 Exhibition and Convention of 
Prefabricated Building Industries 5-9 April 

MILANO I MIDO Italian Spectacles and Optical Goods 
Exhibition i 4 -i 9 May 

MILANO VIII COMIS-INFANTEEN — ChUdren and Teen¬ 
agers* Clothing Exhibition. Baby Layettes and 

Requisites 28 June-i July 

MILANO XXXV National Radio and TV Show 5-13 September 

MILANO TECNOSPORT *70 Exhibition and Convention of 

Constructions, Installations and Equipment for Sport 
& Recreation 20-24 September 

MILANO X Exhibition of Italian Furniture 20-27 September 

MILANO VII BI-MU Italian Biennial Machine Tool Exhibition 

4-11 October 

MILANO VII TESAR Furnishing Fabrics and Upholstered 

Furniture Exhibition 7-18 October 

MODENA V National Trade Market of Veal for Consumption 

15-16 May 

PASSIGNANO SUL TRASIMENO (Perugia) V National Exhibition 
of Fishing, Hunting, Navigation and Tourism on the 
Italian Lakes 24-31 May 

PERUGIA Accident Prevention Competition and Agricultural 

Machinery Exhibition 26-30 April 

PERUGIA III National Exhibition of Artistic Interior Decoration 

3-10 May 

PESGIA X Biennial Flower Exhibition 22-30 August 

REGGIO EMILIA XXXI National Ornithdlogical Show 

Cittd del Tricolore** 21-22 November 

RIGGIONE (Forii) VIII National Review of Hobbies 6-12 April 
RIGGIONE (Forli) XX National Numismatic Meeting 

5- 7 September 

ROMA VI Week of Equipment for Community Life 

11-17 May 

SAGILE (Udine) National Bird Exhibition and Market 16 August 
SANTHIA (Vercclli) National photographic competition 

4-31 October 

TODI (Perugia) II Trade Mart of Antique Dealers 

19 March-26 April 

VALDOBBIADENE (Treviso) Show of the Tre Venezie Region*s 
Sparkling Wines 5-14 September 

VICENZA National Jewellery, Gold and Silverware Show 

6- 13 September 


Fashion Shows 

FIRENZE High Fashion Ready-to-Wear, Boutique and Knitwear 
Parades 6*10 April 

2-7 November 

ROMA "Let us see the Fashion" 15-30 April 

1-15 Ootober 

ROME Official presentation Autumn-Winter /970//977 

, Italian High Fashion Collections. Fashion Accessories 

Exhibition 5-25 July 
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in Milan from May 5th to 8th, 1970 

Palazzo dal Taaaila - Fiara di Milano 

THE NOVaTY TEXTILE FABRICS “TRADE FAIR* 
SAMPLES FOR SPRING/SUMMER 1971 

The latest designs for quick delivery 

The Italian weavers invite you to attend this in¬ 
ternational top level meeting tor fashion leaders. 

LIST OF ITALIAN EXHIBITORS. 


- MILANO 


AQNONA Lanerie - BOROOSESIA (Varcalil] 

ALITESS 8 p A. - MILANO 

ALLEGRI R 8 F III Mamlattura Tesiuli • SIQNA (Firenze) 

ALMAR LANE - MILANO 

ANOREAZZA A CASTELLI < SAMARATC (Varese) 

ARQENTI Saierle • COMO 
ASCHEI VITTORIO - OALLARATS (Varese) 

A5PESI ANASTASIO - GALLARATE (Varese) 

AUSATEX 8 p.A. • S. GIORGIO DI NOGARO (Udine) 

BAGGINI Msnifaitura • MILANO 
BANFI S p A • OARBAGNATE MILANESE (Milano) 

BARBERA CARLO AC S.p A - MILANO 
BARBIRATQ MsnIfaUura - VERRONE (Verceltl) 

BATIR8TYLE * MILANO 

BEDETTi PEDRAGLIO Tassllura S p A - COMO 
BELLORA GIUSEPPE - SAMARATE (Varese) 

BELLORA PIETRO S p A Coiomficio • GALLARATE (Varese) 

BERNASCONI Tessitura Senciie S p A - CERNOBBIC (Como) 

BERNOCCHI 8 A • LEGNANO (Milano) 

BERTOTTO F III S a a • BIELLA (Vercelli) 

BINI Tessitura Series • COMO 
aOCCHESE GIUSEPPE A Figli VICENZA 
BOMBYX BATIK • CADORAGO (Como) 

BONA A DCLLEANI • CARIQNANO (Tonnof 
BOROOGNA MAC - COMO 
BORO TEXTILE ITALIANA • MILANO 
BORQOMANERl Manilaiiura • GALLARATE (Varase) 

BORROMEO MANOLO - COMO 
B088I S p A. • CAMERI (Novara) 

BOTTO GIUSEPPE A Figli - VALLEMOSSO (Vareelli) 

BOZZALLA A LESNA - COQGIOLA (Vareelli) 

BPS Maglilicio - OLQIATE COMASCO (Como) 

6RAGHENTI A C - COMO 
BULGHERONI LUIQI 8 a s - ALBATE (Como) 

CAFFA di I Innocenti A Figlio • FIRENZE 
CANOIANI ENRICO Coionilicio - BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) 

CANTONI Colonilicio S p A. • CASTELLANZA (Varese) 

CARRINGTON TESIT S p A . ROMA 
CEOBRNA S p A Colonilicio • MILANO 
CENTRO ITALIANO DEL RICAMO -Schtttli- 
CERRUTI 1181 Lanilicio • BIELLA (Vareelli) 

CERTA S p A - MILANO 
COMITATO MODA INDUSTRIAL! ABBIOLIAMENTO iTALIANO MILANO 
CREAZIONE SERICA LARlANA - COMO 
CROVATO GIUSEPPE Tassllura • PORDENONE 
CUONASCA Selene S p A - COMO 
OE LUIGI TESSUTI • MILANO 
DEL VECCHIO FOSSATI • COMO 
OONQHI ENRICO A Figli - ClBRONE (Come) 

OUCA D ORIA S p A - COMO 
OUPLOTEX S a s - LEGNANO (Milane) 

ELIQLAU • MILANO 

ELISSA Eleganza Series lialiana • COMO 

E L M A • FIRENZE 

ETRO S.a a - MILANO 

FALCONETTO • MILANO 

FASAC - MILANO 

FA.TE MA. • CRENNA DI GALLARATE (Varese) 

FERLA EQIDIO Unllicio • PONZONE BlELLESE (VercaHi) 

FERRARIO ANGELO - GALLARATE (Varese) 

FERRETTI Manifauurs Tessiia • PARE' (Como) 

FILATURA S GIORGIO • FIRENZE 
FILICLAIR > ALBAVILLA (Como) 

FONTANA ALFONSO S p A SAlTl • MILANO 
FOSSATI LAMPERTI - MONZA (Milano) 

GALLO MARIO A Figli • SAQLIANO MICCA (Vareelli) 

GALLO VITTORIO Manilaiiura • COS8ATO (Vareelli) 

QAMBARA Tessitura Sale a Fibre Sinieiiche • CAPIAGO (Como) 
OARAVAQLIA Manilaiiura ' BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) 

QESTEX 8 p.A • MILANO 
QIAMMINOLA CARLO • VARESE 
QIONCHETTA a C - GALLARATE (Varese) 

GiULINl RATTI Cotonificio (LEGNANO (Milano) 

GNOCCHI ORESTE • GALLARATE (Varese) 

QRUPPO INDUSTRIALS 3 R < MILANO 
GUENZANI EMILIO - GALLARATE (Varese) 

OUENZANI F III G F > GALLARATE (Varesa) 

LSB FILS DE GUQGENHEIM-EIN8TEIN B p A. • MILANO 
HELITA Lanificio F lli Botto - MIAQLIANO (Vareelli) 

INDUNO Industrla Tessiia • INDUNO OLONA (Varase) 

ISIS Imprsse Sanerw lialiana • MARIANO COMENSE (Como) 
ITAL'NORD Tassllura • FOSSANO (Cuneo) 

ITALVOGUE S p A - VARESE 
JERMI 8 p A . COMO 

JOSAR di Paloschi Rossatli - NOVATE MILANESE (Milano) 

LANEROSSI S p A - SCNIO (Vicania) 

LANQAL Manifalturs - MONZA (Milano) 

LANIFICIO DI CHIAVENNA - MILANO 

LANIFICIO 01 PAOERNO DUQNANO - PADERNO DUGNANO (MIMno) 


(A8 at Fabruary 20tb 1970) 

LANIFICIO DI PONTE FELCINO < PONTE FELCINO (Porugia) 
LANIFICIO DI SQMMA - SOMMA LOMBARDO (Varesa) 

LANIFICIO DI TORINO MAGQIA AC. - TORINO 
LA SETA • COMO 
LEGLER • MILANO 

LEUMANN N. 8p.A - BORGATA LEUMANN (Torino) 

LIMONTA F III $ r I. - COSTAMASNAGA (Coitlo) 

LINEA FABRICS Sri- COMO 
LITEX - TORINO 

Ing. loro PIANA A C Lanlllelo - QUARONA SESIA (Vareelli) 

LYONS S.p.A. Manilaiiura - MILANO 

LUCIONI Manilattura - MILANO 

MA-BU JERSEY S.p A. - MILANO 

MAINQ Colonilicio S p A. - MILANO 

MANIRATTURA 01 FERNO S.A • BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varase) 

MANIFlATTURA 01 LEGGIUNO • LEGGlUNQ (Varese) 

MANIFATTURA DI VALLE BREMBANA - MILANO 
MANIFATTURA TESSUTI MILANO M T M - MILANO 
MANIFATTURE SETTENTRIONALI - COMO 
MANSf^QNA S p A • QRAVELLONA TOCE (Novara) 

MANTERO RICCARDO - COMO 

MARELLI GIUSEPPE Rieamilicio - CEORATE DI GALLARATE (Varese) 
MARINI A PELLI Rleamificio - ARONA (Novara) 

MARZAQALIA ALBERTO Lanerie - MILANO 

MARZOTTO GAETANO A Figli Manifatture Lana - VALOAGNO (Vicenza) 
MAZZA C - COMO 
MECTEX S a s • ERBA (Como) 

METALREX - VOLPIANO (Torino) 

MICHCLAGNOLI GUIDO Lanificio - PRATO (Firenze) 

MILANI ORESTE < GALLARATE (Varase) 

MIROQLIO Tassllura > ALBA (Cuneo) 

MiZAR - BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varase) 

MOESGMER A C LamUclo - BRUNICO (Bolzano) 

MOLTENI PALMIRA - LAMBRUGO (Como) 

OLTOLINA F.lll Colonilicio - AS80 (Como) 

PAOLETTI GASPARE Lanilicio - FOLLINA (Treviso) 

PECCI Lanificio • PRATO (Firenze) 

PERUZZOTTI CARLO - SOMMA LOMBARDO (Varese) 

PIANTANtOA LUIGI • MILANO 
PINTO ACHILLE - CASNATE (Como) 

POALA Lanerie • MOSSO S. MARIA (Vercelli) 

POKER • COMO 

POZZI ELECTA F ill Cotonificio - MILANO 
PRIA ALFREDO Lanilicio - BIELLA (yereelH) 

RICAMIFICIO AUTOMATICO 5 A - S GIOVANNI LUPATOTO (Verona) 
RICAMIFICIO A. BIANCHI - GALLARATE (Varass) 

RICAMIFICIO 01 QATTICO • MILANO 
RICAMIFICIO RIVER - CASORATE SEMPIONE (Varase) 

RICAMIFICIO STERE - CARDANO AL CAMPO (Varese) 

RIQOQLIO F.lli - MILANO 
RODINO Manllaltura - MILANO 
RONCO GIOVANNI . CHIERI (Torino) 

ROSSARI & VARZI Manilattura - GALLIATE (Novara) 

R088I Cotonificio - VICENZA 
8CHWARZENBACH F li| - 8EVE80 (Milano) 

SERITEX di Ernesto Rota • COMO 
8IBER A WEHRLI - COMO 
8ILAN - CARPI (Modena) 

8J.8.A.N - MILANO 
SITES - COMO 
80DIR00IA • MILANO 

BOLBtATI MICHELE SASIL • LONATE POZZOLO (Varese) 

8TABII.IMENT0 DUCA VISCONTI DI MODRONE VELVIS - VAPRIO 
O'ACIDA (Milano) 

8.T.A H. - OLTRONA 8. MAMETTE (Como) 

STEHLI A Co • GERMIQNAQA (Vareso) 

STUCCIHI ADRIANO S.p.A. - COMO 
STUDIO TES8ILE INTERNAZIONALE • 

BA8GAN0 DEL GRAPPA (Vicenza) 

TABA8S0 FELICE Manilattura - CHIERI (Torino) 

TANI fPIETRO A FIglio • JERAGO (Varese) 

TAROMI - COMO 

TERRA.NEO ENRICO - MIRABELLO 01 CANTU* (Come) 

TE8BAM • COMO 

TE8S1ILN0RD - BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) 

T E 8 'r A - ROMENTINO (Novara) 

TE-VER Tassllura - ANDEZENO (Torino) 

TEXCOLIBRI • COMO 
TEXEL • GUCCiNABCO/CORBtCO (Milano) 

TEXTILOSES A TEXTILES - MILANO 
THOMAS • GRUSIMPIANO (Varese) 

TILANE 8.p.A. • OESIO (Milano) 

TULPIZZO di Faber A C. • TORINO 

VANOPlI VITTORIO - AR8AQO DI SOMMA LOMBARDO (Varese) 
VEOBMECONSO - MILANO 
VSRGA LUIGI Teaslfvra • COMO 


TENDE SOGNO DI GERARD 


VIQANO' QINO Tesaltyra > NIBIONNO (Como) 
ZEQI^ ERMENEGILOO A Flail • TRIVGRO (Vercelli) 
ZlBtrTI F ill - GALLARATE ^arese) 


information: 

MITAM . A/6, (^allsris S. BaUla-SOIZZ MILANO-CaUss: Caiitroiiioda4llilaae- Plioiia 782.154/782.119 
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ADVERTISBMENT 


THE FORTY-EIGHTH MILAN TRADE FAIR: 14 to 25 April next 

MILAN’S FIFTY-YEAR-OLD FAIR LEADS THE WAY 
AMONG BIG INTERNATIONAL TRADE EXHIBITIONS 


Mitoa Internationftl Fair was founded in 
1990 (Ml the Porta Venexia bastions near 
the public gardens in the centre of the 
town. With the approach of this year’s 
Fair—14 to 25 April 1970-—we think it 
appropriate to recall the fiMeth anniversary 
df its aJUance with industry, trade, science, 
technology and labour. Closed from 1943 
to 1945 on account of war, this is in fact 
the forty-eighth Milan Fair. 

For half a century this Fair has been 
making a steady and effective contribu¬ 
tion to the economic life of Italy and the 
worlb, year by year providing facilities 
for the exhibition and sale of goods which 
the multiple sectors of industry and crafts¬ 
manship produce for the needs and well¬ 
being of Man. At the same time it acts 
as a poweiful and discriminaiting promoter 
of new enterprise, of meetings and study 
groups for new ideas, new economic, scien¬ 
tific, technical and social innovations 
intended to benefit the community and the 
individual. 

Last year’s April Fair provided a set of 
figures that are impressive. On a display 
area of 714,000 sq. yds. (147 acres) the 
products of 12,212 exhibitors were pres¬ 
ented. Of these, 9,278 were Italian and 
2,934 were from 90 countries, 74 of which 
were officially represented. Visitors in 1969 
numbered 3,470,000, among them 123,000 
foreign businessmen who went on record 
as using the services of the Intemadona! 
Trade Centre. 

It is, however, a long time since the 
Fair Organisation confined its activities to 
the traditional April show. Throughout 
the year, from one April to the next, the 
Fair quarter accomm^ates many special¬ 
ised trade shows, contributing to the success 
of these exhibitions by offering them its 
display sites, its facilities and equipment, 
and all forms of technical assistance. Among 
other things,. these shows are a natural 
extension of the big Spring Trade Fair 
from which they derive origin and 
inspiration. 

Between April 1968 and April 1969 Milan 
Fair accommodated forty-three specialised 
trade shows, of which thirteen were national 
and thirty international in their scope and 
range. In all, they took up ov'cr 530,000 
sq. yds. of display space. Exhibitors num- 
bertll 11,585, of whom 8,796 were Italian 
and 2,789 from abroad. Their exhibits, 
ranging from textiles to household electrical 
goods, from toys to the products of indus¬ 
trial chemistry, drew about 800,000 visitort, 
54,000 of whom were foreign businessmen. 


As a promoter of new enterprise, of meet¬ 
ings and study groups for new ideas, new 
economic, scientific, technic^ and social 
innovations beneficial to all, hiilan Fair has 
developed a series of activities which is 
perhaps unique in the story of big inter¬ 
national trade exhibitions. At times it has 
brought to the fore discoveries that were 
to prove fudamental in their respective 
spheres. 

In a brief summary of this kind vre shall 
recall only a few instances which, even 


to inexpert eyes^ would seem to have anti¬ 
cipated and pointed the way to later 
developments. 

19 April 1950—Europe’s first helicopter 
station, Eliporto Leonardo da Vinci, was 
inaugurated in the Fair quarter and entered 
in the International Register under the 
ini!tials LVH. 

It will easily be seen what this far-sighted 
and courageous initiative meant to the 
later expansion of vertical .flight. Today 
Italy is the leading country in Europe for 
the construction of small wd medium sized 
helicopters, Italian designs having been 
adopted for the manufacture of various 
models in different parts of the world. 
After providing for the construction of the 
first European civU helicopter station—it 
remained in use until 1957—the Fair’s 
Secretary General planned, organised 
the First-International Exhtfibhion of Vertical 
Flight. He also promoted the first inter¬ 
national conferences for setting up official 
regulations for tids means of transport, and 
others for the discussion of construction 
techniques. 

The cause of the' helicopter continued to be 
encouraged at the Fair, cuhninating in 1954 
with the Itl International SaJim for VertiMl 
Flight juid the Intetnational' Gongieai for 
the Oilcial Regnhdlon of Vertical Flight. 
The same year saw thb first experiments 
in a helicopter postal service botw<M Milan 
(Linate) and Turin : tha Sikorsky S/55 ^es 
used, with personnel on board for i^ng 
and stamping correspondence while in 
flight. 

19 April 1957—This was the occasion of 
the “Chemistry Day” meeting when the 
important new synthetic product knoum as 
Moplen was announci^. For the first time 
in history,” ing. Giovanni Lombardo stated, 
'^a plastic material has been developed by 
ItaHan scientists in our country. This 
material promises to be the most important 
of any of its kind found up to the present.” 
Professor Giulio Natra, the inventor, 
developed the new substance after a long 
period of patient research undertaken 
on behalf of Montecatini in conjunction 
with a team of scientists and technicians 
of the Milan Polytechnic. Thirteen years 
have passed since the above announce¬ 
ment was made in the Fair quarter and 
Moplen is today one of the world's best 
known synthetic materials. Meanwhile the 
name of its inventor has gone down in 
the annals of Science as a winner of the 
famous Nob^l prize. 

36 April 1957—On this date a meeting 
of the Internationa] Television Committee 
was held at the Fair, representatives from 
Britain, France, Germany (West), Holland 
and I^y being present. The object was 
to discuss the prospect in Europe for colour 
television, then emerging from its experi¬ 
mental phase. iThis was the first decisive 
approach to the problem of colour televis¬ 
ion in the European context, and to a 
speeding up of Fl*nt installation and the 
choice of appropriate systems. 

It was also in 1957 that Milan Fair Organ- 
isaition, which hag; always shown deep 
interest in the i^ultj^le pibUems of agri¬ 
culture, organised an international congress 


on livestock breeding and artificial insem¬ 
ination, and went on to pioneer early 
practical experiments in this field in con¬ 
junction with specialised bodies. 

15 April i958--During a pi ess conference 
at the United States Exhibition in the 
Fair’s Palace of Nations, Mr. Robert 
Nichons, Director USIS, Milan, presented 
the first phial of Salk vaccine to reach 
Italy. On holding aloft the yellow tube 
of anti-polio serum a wave of emotion 
froze the spontaneous urge of the audience 
to show its enthusiasm in clamorous 
applause. At that moment all thoughts 
turned to the man who discovered the 
vaccine and to the picture of the thousands 
of children who were suffering from this 
grave disease, making it crystal clear to 
everyone present that medical science had 
crossed a new frontier. 

12-27 April 1958—With a «vorld shaken 
and perplexed by the “bip . . . bip” of 
Russia's first oibiting Sputnik, the Fair 
Organisation was preparing a well-docu¬ 
mented and serious display: its First Steps 
into Space Exhibition, which at that time 
many may have dismissed as a mere drop¬ 
out from science fiction. In the light of 
current reality it can now be said that 
the Fair’s forecasts on the Moon journey, 
on the organisation of these flights and the 
time they take, on the technical methods 
employed and the Moon landing itself were 
almost all correct. 

19-97 April 1959—On the principle that 
it is a window open to the future, the Fair 
now offered its visitors a big exhibition 
giving a preview of The Applications of 
Nuclear Energy. Fifty exhibitors took part, 
their displays covering an area of 60,000 
sq. ft. Who were they? On looking through 
the list of exhibitors taking part in a 1969 
trade show specialising in this field, it will 
be seen that the same names, the same ten¬ 
dencies and principles that represented 
applications which in 1959 were still in 
the experimental stage are today operating 
on well-proved production lines. 

19-25 April 1964—Fresh Water from the 
Sea was the name of an exhibition staged 
in Pavibon 8 of the Fair quarter to stress 
the importance of this vital subject and to 
demonstrate the type of plant required 
for the recovery of fresh water from the 
vast resources of the seas. One of the rooms 
was equipped as a library for the consul¬ 
tation of scientific works covering the entire 
range of research effected at that time in 
this sector. 

During the exhibition this subject, which 
the Fair Organisation had so opportunely 
brought to the fore was made the theme 
of an international inquiry. It engaged 
the attention of about 500 scientists and 
experts who came to Italy from thirteen 
countries to attend the meetings. 

For obvious reasons we have been able 
to give only a brief review of some of the 
principal exhibitions and events promoted 
by the Fair Organisation in recent years. 
There can be no doubt that each one of 
them confirms the manner in which Milan 
Fair has been able to forestall, measure up 
and present in depth, often with scientific 
and technical precision, many of the great 
problems that concern us all. 
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— Mister Keen! 

— Yes? 

— Ideas are like golfballs. if well driven they arrive where they should. 
Now. Mister Keen, we should like our Idea driven well; 
we only want to catch your attention for a few seconds. 

Don't you agree? 

— Yes, I agree. 

— Here is the idea: there is no place or region in Europe 
where the future has more future than Southern Italy. 

The South of Italy is in the middle of the liquid blue bridge 
the Mediterraneum. linking Europe to the Third World. 

There are highways, ports, airports, wide industrial areas, able hands and 
nimble brains who work in the dry. vast lands of the South, 
where the sun reigns master 300 days a year. 

We at lASM know it well, since we spend 365 days a year 
trying to explain, free of charge, to tiyose who write to us, 
those facilities, useful investment opportunities and Industries 
which are most profitable. 

Write to us, Mister Keen. 

Our address: 

lASM* 

Institute for Assistance to the Development of Southern Italy 
Viale Pilsudski, 124 - 00197 Roma - Telephone 80.52.41. 

*1A8M. « non-profit orfonltotlon oonnootod to tho Qmm por II Miiifoflopno 
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ITALY 


A Report 


The ungoverned boom 

It's full stsam ahead for Italy's economy after the strikes^ with big business 
firms deciding they can ignore the government in taking decisions. The trouble 
now is whether it is all going too fast for comfort 


“ We’re better off without a government," 
one Italian banker said. “ Workers don’t 
Strike and students don’t protest when 
there’s nofjody in power to listen.” That’s 
certainly one way of looking at things. 
And against the background of the past 
weeks* pcilitical despairs and wrangl'ings, 
the Italian economy has been quietly 
booming, TTic snag is that it may be 
fjooming too fast. 

Not that Italians think so. Typically 
optimistic, tliey say their economy wiill 
press ahead smoothly this year if only 
the rest of the world lets it. By which 
they mean that the big wage increases 
can be absor^bed provided their overseas 
suppliers do not inflate so fast that prices 
of Italian imports soar. Their reasoning 
goes like this: labour costs (which 
account for 40 per cent of manufacturing 
turnover) will average about 16 per cent 
more this year than last ; if prices of raw 
materials (another 40 per cent of costs) 
go up no more than 5 per cent, manu¬ 
facturing prices would have to be 
increased by 8^ per cent in order to 
maintain proBts unchanged. But that 
allows nothing for the 7 p>er cent a year 
gain in industrial productivity which 
Italy has come to count on. Altogether, 
so the argument runs, if price increases 
right across the board in Italy can be 
held back this year to 5 to 6 per cent, 
then export prospects will be relatively 
unharmed since competitors’ prices are 
rising by about 4 per cent. At the same 
time Ito^'an workers will not grumble too 


much about their extra pay being eroded 
by inflation. 

This comforting prospect rests on the 
knife-edge of keeping import and export 
prices on the right course. Italian 
exporters have been rubbing their hands 
with pleasure as they have seen their 
competitors forced to hand out fatter pay 
packets too. But Italy cannot have it 
both ways: Germany, for instance, is its 
largest export market, but it also supplies 
one-fifth of Italian imports. The greatest 
pressure on Italy’s prices last year came 
from outside, with such tliings as steel, 
nickel and rubber getting more costly. 
If such international prices continue to 
rise, on top of the wage rises, then the 
push on Italian costs would Ije dangerous. 

In the meantime, the strikes of the 
“hot” autumn seem to have left the 
remarkably resilient Italian economy 
unimpaired. Beforehand, industrial pro¬ 
duction was growing at 8 per cent a year; 
in the last four mortths of 1969 it was 
6 per cent below the level. of a year 
before. Between 1968 and 1969, tailing 
the years as a whole, Italy recorded a rise 
of only to 4 per cent in industrial 
output and of 3 to per cent in real 
gross national product, compared with 
the expected 8 per cent and 7 per cent 
respectively. But now the economy seems 
at full tilt: even by January, 70 per cent 
of industrial firms were working at normal 
output, while 10 per cent .said theirs was 
higher than normal and only 20 per cent 
still thought it too low. Moreover, steel 
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output in the first two months of thfis 
year was 8 or 9 per cent above that in 
the same months of 1968. 

Part of the lost production of those 
strike-'bound months is gone for ever, but 
exports are now making up some leeway. 
Stocks, too, have to be rebuilt after being 
depleted, and the sizeable wage increases 
given almost all at once to workers in 
steel, engineering, chemicals and building 
have brought a sudden upsuige in con¬ 
sumer demand, even if some of the extra 
money is l^eing used to pay off debts—the 
grocery bills that piled up during the 
strikes, the electricity bills that the 
authorities did not even bother to deliver 
at the time, back rent and so on. Every¬ 
where there are signs of pressure : bottle¬ 
necks in .supplies, an excess of imports 
befing pulled in, indu.stry working at a 
higli capacity (over 90 per rent in steel), 
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extra hands being taken on, queues for 
car deliveries. It would Ije wiong to 
cxaggenite the amount, but some over¬ 
heating in the Italian economy there 
certainly is. 

Is Italy, then, about to see a repetition 
of its vicissitudes of the early 1960s ? 
In 1962-63 Italian workers won for them¬ 
selves a bigger slice of the national cake, 
bringing a massive rise in labour costs of 
die same order as they have just 
succeeded in doing. To fight the wiat- 
quent inflation, the Bank of Italy's 
Governor Cadi applied a cr^t sQueease 
in the spring of' 1963. There followed 
a painfully protracted period in which 
recovery was* slow, and until well into 
1965 there was faltim investment, falling 
etnplbynnent and fmtering production. 
imny businessmen still protest that the 
authorities were overrcaudous in those 

Operation C 3 arli was laundivd .'as a 
very respeccafele alternative to devtiliuition 
of tbe lira. Today there is talk once 
agahi of a passible devaluation. But 
there ii a crucial difference baleen the 
two situations: when Dr Cadi imposed 
his credit squeeze on Italy in 1963, there 
were not only serious speculative outflows 
of capital, as today, but the current 
account on goods and services was then in 
the red. Last year, on the other hand, 
this account showed a surplus of $2.6 
billion, only a little different from 1968. 
Admittedly it has deteriorated as the 
months have passed because of the boost 
in the ‘import bill, even swinging into 
deficit last month, a seasonally unfavour¬ 
able one. And in -the less good trade 
climate of 1970, Italy cannot hope to 
increase its exports this year by more 
than 8 to 10 per cent, compared with last 
year's 15 per cent. Nevertheless, unless 
things go badly wrong, Italy should still 
have a sizeable current account surplus 
this year. So it would 'be absurd if the 
capital outflow in the end toppled the 
lira into a forced devaluation, as some 
Swiss bankers say is conceivable. After all, 
the lira shares with the yen the diistinction 
of being, on any sensible reckoning, over¬ 
valued. 

About half of the net capital outflow 
of nearly $4 billion out of Italy last year 
confsisted of unauthorised exports of bank 
notes, most of which probably went into 
portfolio investments abroad. Some say 
sophisticated lawyers and doctors and 
their like, toge^ther with small business¬ 
men, are chiefly responsible for this out¬ 
flow. But Italian workers going abroad 
for a spell in Switzerland can carry a lot 
of banknotes .between them in their suit¬ 
cases. Unfortunately the authorities seem 
to keep a step behind in trying to stop 
them. Imtially, the drain had nothing to 
do with political troubles, but largely 
reflected the pull of Eurodollar rates. 
Now, too belat^Iy, the interest-rate gap 
has been narrbw^* but the political 
unceiDtainties, labour troubles, the 
increasing awareness of the lack of 
investment funds, and all the rest have 
increased the flow. The new rule, applied 


six months later than it diould have been, 
requiring the return of lira banknotes to 
the central bank, has stopped certain 
banking irregularities in Italy, delayed 
transactions and made the Swiss suspi¬ 
cious, so that the outflow has been partly 
stemmed. But if a devaluation psychosis 
gets under way, helped by renewed 
rumours of a Swiss revaluation, nothing 
will stop lire from fleeing. The more 
likely outcome, however, is that the 
transfer of money into Switzerland will 
become more expensive—whiich amounts, 
of course, to a small devaluation. 

The position is by no means critical. 
Reserves in Italy are still high, just short 
of $5 billion, and decNned last year by 
no more than $337 million. So for the 
moment, the authorities are likely to wait 
and watch, hugely delighted when some 
funds are recycled home again. In 
particular, the five-year $200 million 
credit—provided by a syndicate of about 
20 leading international banks, with 
Manufacturers Hanover of London acting 
as agent—^for the large credit Institution, 
l^tituto Motiiliare Italiano, the agreement 
for Which was formally signed this Thurs¬ 
day, is regarded as a sign of overseas 
confidence in Italy’s economy. 

But if, for the present, the capital out¬ 
flow may not in itself provoke any further 
direct aidtion, the sigiis of overheating in 
the economy will make the authorities 
tighten monetary conditions. Whether 
what will follow will be significant 
enough to be called Operation Carli, 
maik II, remains to be seen, but there 
is no doubt that the Bank of Italy will 
be keeping a tigfhter rein on thfc money 
supply—or the Italian version of it—^in 
the next few months. If at the same time 
interest rates have to be raised to try to 
stem the capital outflow further, the 
crunch could be too great. 

It seems only too likely anyway that small 
firms will run into trouble in the second 
half of this year, after the present backlog 
of demand has worn itself out. With profit 
margins declining and credit tight, they 
will have to shed some labour and some 
may have to fold up altogether. In purely 
economic terms, this may be no bad 
thing. It can be argued that the prolonged 
convalescence of 1964-65 was essential for 
Italy, for the shake-out it brought did 
much to step up indusltiia'l rationalisation 
and improve management. It could be 
that a seven-year itch for better pay and 
a little bit of stop-go is what Italy 
requires. For, despite all the miracles, 
Italian industrialists still need to be g'iven 
a sfhove to turn to the newer technologies. 
To the outer world Italian industry may 
mean Fiat, PirelH and Olivetti, but four- 
fifths of Italian industrial Employment is 
still with small firms. 

Although it will be tricky going, the 
Italian economy ought to get by in 1970. 
In the long run politick! realism will be 
more apparent and admimstr^tive pro¬ 
cedures will have been righted, me 
resources are there, a pool of labour to 
be drawn on, and there is great scope for 
growth. In the medium term, however, it 


is right to be cautious. Older Italians are 
inclined to believe that only onq of the 
three groups of recent trouble makers is 
still a force to be reckoned with. Student 
demonstrations, they say, have lost their 
teeth ; so, too, have those of the Maoist 
left-wing acoivi^s. But the trade unions 
are a different matter. 

For the moment, the unions should feel 
satisfied. In the three-year contracts at 
factory level in engineering and steel, for 
instance, they have secured substantial 
immed'iate increases, to be followed by 
shorter hours for no less pay. A vrorking 
week of 40 hours is due by January i, 
1973- lo steel, it is already down to 41 
hours from 42 hours la^ year, and the 
next cut is scheduled for next January. 
But in shipbuilding the decline is from 
last year’s 45 hours, so that labour oosrts 
per hour are expected to go up 28 per 
cent over three years, in what is not one 
of Italy’s Strongest industries. In addition, 
there are sliding^scale agreements tied to 
rises in retail prices. But what may be 
dangerous is that plant baigalining has 
also been conceded. The trade unions, 
only too conscious that employment as a 
whole in Italy docs not increase, that the 
proportion of the population in jobs is 
lower than in neighbouring countries, and 
that there are 2 million Italians working 
abroad, are said to be looking for more 
jobs and not more overtime. But what will 
they say if the cost of living goes up 
sharply, for present automatic compensa¬ 
tions are inadequate ? It seems unlikely 
that plant bargaining would then be con¬ 
fined to working conditions, housing and 
the like. Already there are instances of 
workers refuring to do the third shift or 
Saturday work unless they get overtime 
rates for doing so. 

Added to such discontents is the per¬ 
vasive one that the industrial economy 
has been developed too fast (its rate 
among major capitalist countries has been 
exceeded only by Japan’s) without the 
necessary infrastructure to support it. 
Italians see poor education, poor hospitals, 
unplanned urbanisation, uncurbed pollu¬ 
tion and so on. And this state of affairs 
will remain until Italy has a government 
able to govern. 

Big private industrialists now say that 
they ignore the government in their 
decisions and that this is making them 
more European-minded and less ItaHan- 
minded. The men in the big public 
inrtitutions agree with them, adding that 
it is quite possible to run the economy 
wfithout a government provided the 
machinery' exists for handing out the 
funds and the Bank of Italy, one of the 
most modern'central banks in Europe with 
an excellent research rtaff, runs the credit 
policy. This will not make the bank 
popular with whatever government the 
Italians do settle far ; its critics already 
say that it is running ^e country without 
authorisation. Yet when rumoun of Dr 
Carli’s departure from the bank caught 
the press headlines a fortnight ago, the 
Milan bourse promptly fell. There has 
to he somebody at &e helm somewhefe. 
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IX 


The Growth of ENI in 1969 


Multinational ENI again in 1969 broke records of production 
and business in practswly all malin sectors of activiity. Exploration 
acreage, obtained in many countries, more than doubled the 1968 
total. Tire Group's crude oil production increased 20% and much 
greater increases were in sight for 1970-71. Group refineries 
increased crude throughput 15.5%, and refined product sales rose 
14%. On the financial side, ssdes billings were 13% higher and the 
value of property, plant and equipment increased 14.5%. 


Exploration and production 

Now exploration rights acquired in Iran, Congo (Biaiszaville), 
Libya, Thailand, Indonesia, Qatar, Norway and Alaska covered 
some 145 million acres on and offshore bringim the total to 
over 278 million gross acres at the end of 1969. Durii^ the year 
oil exploration and/or development activities were in progress 
in 18 afferent countries’besides Italy. 

In addition to oil exploration, ENI was also prospeseting in 
5 foreign countries for radioactive minerals, having obtained early 
in the year rights in Canada and Guiana (ex Brit.). The Company 
contracted for 300 tons a year of uranium oxide ddive'ries irom 
the French company SOMAIR and at the end of the year had 
acquired an 8 per cent interest in that company. 

Production df crude oil by the Group in 1969 was about 
163,000 barrels a day as compared with about 140,000 bpd the 
year before. On basis of the promising results of commercial 
development now in progress on recently discovered oil fields, it 
appears the Group will be producing two to two-and-a-half 
times the present production in 1970 or 1971. Furihermon; several 
newer discoveries are now being evaluated. 


Petroleum product sales 

Petroleum product roadside retail sales by AOIP rose 14% 
in Italy and much more in other European countries and in 
Africa. The liumber of filling stations in AGIP networits abroad 
increased 116 to a tdtaCl of 1^2. In a special agreement wi-th 
the Hungarian company AFOR, two AGIP-AFOR filling stations 
were opened in Hungary, part of a total of 10 to be installed 
in that country. A sumdiary AGIP (Gabon) began selHng products 
in Gabon for the first rime in 1969, adding tfria country to the 
other 20 African countries where various AGIP subsidiaries have 
regular filling starion networics. 


Natural <Sas 

The productlion of natural gas 1 :^ the Grotm in Italy increased 
about 11% to 392,000 million cubic feet by the end of 1969 and 
ENI began getting its .first returns from gas sales to England from 
the North I^ett field. Towards me end of the year ENI 
contracted to purchase some 3.5 million million cubk feet of 
natural gas from Russia over a period of 20 yean beginning in 
1973. In the meanwhile the liquid natural gas (LNG) recefmon 
terminal and regasaification plam at Paninglia ( 1 # Bpcw) was 
virtually conmleted and expects soOn to begin receiving Liby«n 
LNG frexn ESSO. The ENI natural gas transmiision mteip’* 
souriiem and northern networks Ip July were finally united af 
die end of 1969 by a main trunk completed between Ravensii 


and Qhieti. The whole gas pipeline system of the Group on 
the peninmla and Sicily reached a total length of 4,740 miles 
at 31 December. 


Financial notes 

ENl’s financial progress during 1969 is evident from the year's 
total of $2,254 milHon in consolidated gross sales compared 
with Slightly less than $1,990 million at the end of 1968. Not leu 
indicative is the rise in total group property, plant and equipment 
value to above $3,800 million comparra with $3,396 million the 
previous year. Ihe 1969 depreciation allowance was $272 million 
versus about $137 milKon for 1968. 


Chemical Industry 

In the ENI integrated chemical industry sector a number of 
new petrochemical plants were in the course of being built, 
engineered or planned at the end of the year. To name a few 
of these, mention should be made of the new petrochemical 
complex under construction at Manfredonia (near Foggia) which 
win produce ammonia and urea and will si^ly an adjacent 
ANIG-SNIA Viscosa parity-owned company with ammonia feed 
for making caprolactam. Also outstanding are two laige produc* 
tion ventures by ENI’s ANIG in Sardinia, one for separating 
aromatics (SARAS Ghimica, 80% ANIG), the other for produc¬ 
ing fibres and manufacturing textiles. Four process plants devel¬ 
oped by the SNAM PROGETTI industrial research and 
development laboratories were in the engineering stage for ANIG. 
These were for “ high cis " isoprene monomer, polyisoprene rubber, 
high density polyediylene and separation of aromatics. Ihe first 
three processes use SNAM PROGETTI patented catalysts. 


Nuclear Industry 

The AOIP NUCLEARE plant at Rotondella began functioning 
in 1969, operated by the sub^iary GOMBUSTIBILI NUOLEARI 
(a parity-owned company with UKAEA) and produced 17.5 tons 
uranium content of fuel rods during the year for the ENEL 
nuclear power facility at Larina. 

AOIP NUCLEARE and SNAM PROGETTI signed an ame- 
ment with CNEN for development of a project to build an 
irradiatod nuclear fuels rqprocessing facility. Preliminary engineer¬ 
ing design was well along at the end of 1969 and it is expected 
construction should take place during 1970. 

NUOVO PIGNONE, an ENI subsidiary wdl known for the 
manufacture of high precision centrifugal machines, developed 
two prototypes oi ultra-centrifuges specifically for lepararion of 
uranKum isotopes. 


Plant and Pipeline Ccnstructicn 

SNAM PROGETTI and SAIPEM were again very active in 
ptaot conriniDtion work this year. Among other completed jobs 
tor noii-Group companies were over 690 miles of pipelines and 
two ciude oil reveries. Both companies had a substantial backlog 
ol orde rs at year-end. SAIPEM, a fonner efivtsion of SNAM 
PROGETTI, became a corporation in its own right. 
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Bursting at the seams 

Wages and profits may bo doing aH right The social environment is not 


Anyone strolling through a sizeable 
Italian town must be struck by the exu¬ 
berance and the obvious relish wfith which 
Italians have embraced, and adapted to 
their own requirements, the consumer 
philosophy of the west. Small wonder. 
A nation of thrifty peasants and careful 
burghers, brought up for centuries to look 
on the possession of goods —la roba — 
as the hallmark of social prestige, has 
l)een exposed for more than ten years to 
the solicitations of a soaring economy. 

Ten years ago a few theorists thought 
the Italians must choose between an 
economy closely geared to the production 
of motor cars and a political world still 
torn between equally archaic conceptions 
of liberalism and socialism. Tlie choice 
was never really there. So the streets that 
once hummed w'ith Vespas are now 
jaimned with little Fiats. Only a fraction 
of the drivers have taken out an insur¬ 
ance policy and few will have finished 
paying the instalments on the car. 
I'he great problem each month for an 
Italian householder is how to honour the 
promissory notes he 'has signed for the 
new washing machine and all the other 
domestic gadgets Italian industry is turn¬ 
ing out so fast and cheaply. 

Of course, not all Italians take part in 
the great buying spree. Everyone knows 
about the depressed areas in the south 
and the .squalid shanty towns that house 
poor southern immigrants in the north. 
But the notion that Italian society can 
be divided rigidly into two sections, one 
prosperous, modern and sophisticated, the 
other depressed, indigent and archaic, Is 
only partly valid. A dividing line between 
north and south does exist. Geographic¬ 
ally it runs a few miles south of Rome. 
Italy can also be divided between a tech¬ 
nologically efficient industry and an agri¬ 
cultural sector which is still archaic and 
depressed. But there are other under¬ 
developed areas of Italian life which can¬ 
not be surgically separated from the rest 

They concern all the services usually 
rendered by the state, which the older 
industrial societies have long since organ¬ 
ised (more or less satisfactorily) to suit 
the needs of the modern urban com¬ 
munity. In Italy the most important 
services—^justice, education, heaMi—are 
almost irrelevant to the society in which 
they operate. The growth of the popula¬ 
tion, its rising living standards and the 
shift from the country into the towns have 
utterly clogged the* machine. When 
ItaliMs talk about need for reform 
they usuadly refer teithe great social prob¬ 
lems which have come to impbige ever 
more dramatically upon their daily lives. 


First there is the need for controHed 
urban development which will put a stop 
to speculation and provider the necessary 
amenities — parks, playgzounds, viable 
roads, public transport and so forth—as 
well as meeting the demand for reason¬ 
ably cheap housing. Many Italian towns, 
Rome and Naples worst ^ all, arc liter¬ 
ally choking under the pressure of 
unauthorised building, while the govern¬ 
ments excuse for not getting on with its 
own housing programme has been that 
the building sector is overheated. 

Another cause of irritation and frustra¬ 
tion is the law’s delay. This is partly due 
to the pressure of motoring offences. In 
addition there are too few magistrates 
(a professional career in Itaily) and the 
procedure is archaic. The Italian codes— 
procedural, penal and civil—were drawn 
up during; the fascist dictatorship. They 
were devised to protect property in a 
rural society and to uphold an authori¬ 
tarian concept of the state. A project 
of reform is before the psirliamentary 
committees, but the most Italians can 
hope for in the foreseeable future is that 
some of the more crying abuses will be 
dealt with by special legislation. 

Meanwhile Italy’s 6,000 judges are 
hard pressed to keep their heads above 
the backlog in the courts. A civil case 
takes ten years on an average to get 
through the court of appeal, and govern¬ 
ments frequently call an amnesty to 


throw out minor criminal cases that are 
clogging the courts. There is no bail. The 
investigating judge decides if a person 
under charge must await his trial in 
prison. This leads to intolerable over¬ 
crowding in the prisons and has been the 
cause frequent prison revolts. But 
Italian justice, when it comes, is often 
more clement than in other countries. 

The cost, the delays and the ineffici¬ 
ency of the health service are another 
peimanent grievance. Almost the entire 
nation is entitled to medical care under 
the various insurance schemes. The 
health and accident insurance corpora¬ 
tions, of which there arc more than a 
score, are very wealthy and powerful. 
But the services they render (and for 
which they collect dues from millions 
of workers and employers) are not always 
adequate—though the hospitals they own 
are often better equipped than those 
belonging to the state. The doctors are 
overworked and underpaid. The 
corporations will not pay for all the drugs 
prescribed. The bureaucratic delays are 
infuriating. Altogether the system, which 
involves a great deal of overlapping and 
waste, costs far more than is necessary. 
For many years the ministry of heaM 
was headed by a Socialist, buit neither the 
efforts of the minister nor those of 
parliament to streamline the health service 
have been able to prevail against the 
power and privileges of the corporations. 
Too many interests are involved. In a 
coalition government, for instance, the 
administrative control of the corporations 
—high salaried posts with enormous 
patronage—becomes the object of party 
bargaining. 

Dissatisfaction among the younger 
doctors—only the big patrons are 
privileged under the system—^has spilled 
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THE 

MONTECATINI 
EDISON 
GROUP 


The Montecatlni Edison Group 
acts mainly in the chemical, 
petrochemical and man*made 
textile fibre sectors with an ex¬ 
tremely comprehensive produc¬ 
tion range. Its activities also 
extend to the mineral, metallur¬ 
gy. mechanics, electromechan¬ 
ical and electronic sectors. 
Branches are to be found al¬ 
most throughout the whole of 
Italy. 

The main chemical and petro¬ 
chemical centres are in Porto 
Marghera (Venice), Mantua. 
Ferrara. Brindisi and Priolo 
(Syracuse). 

Production includes organic 
and inorganic chemicals, ferti¬ 
lizers and pesticides, plastics, 
elastomers and intermediate 
products for man-made fibres, 
mineral pigments and paints, 
pharmaceuticals and textile 
dyers, detergents and auxiliary 
products for numerous indus¬ 
tries; various other Items are 
also included in this vast range. 
Overseas branches are to be 
found in Holland, France, Spain, 
Malta. U.S.A.. Latin America 
and Asia. 

Sates exceed an amount equal 
to $2 milliards per annum,more 
than a quarter of this Is export¬ 
ed throughout the world. 

5,800 research workers deal 
with scientific and technologi¬ 
cal research for Montecatlni 
Edison, of these. 2,000 are at 
the moment employed in re¬ 
search for which an annual 
sum of f 50 millions has been 
assigned. 

More than350 world-wide chem¬ 
ical and metallurgioal installa¬ 
tions are currently using the 
Group’s processes. 

Through the constant increase 
In its production structure, 
the Montecatlni Edison Group 
makes an extensive and valid 
effort in the countr/s develop¬ 
ment and in international eco¬ 
nomic expansion. 
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over into the universities, where the 
medicfd schools have always been Amonc; 
the mosit involved in the priihest 

movefh^mt« The un/iversities, like the 
hospitftls, are desperately overcrowded, 
but the main cause of unrest is the way in 
power in them has been concen¬ 
trated in the hands of a small group of 
pdhdiwed (but often obtuse) academics, 

Un<&r the old system, which has 
virtually broken down, though it has 
not yet been repbvoed by a new order, 
only about one member in ten of the 
academfic staff had any say in 
university eovemment. The students, of 
course, had none. While the number of 
students has risen tenfold in the past 
30 years (from 9,000 to 10,000 in 
Rome) the accommodation, the equip¬ 
ment and the power structure have 
remained virtually undianged. The 
university “barons/* the entrenched pro¬ 
fessors, controfl appointments and 
curricula. Absenteeism and simony are 
rife and the medical and legal university 
appointments are ail too often coveted 
and granted for the advantages they 
oonfer on the owner in liis private 
career. 

A bill to reorganise the universities on 
more democratic lines and adapt them 
to the requirements of the modem world 
has encountered incredible difficulties in 
parliament, where it has been struggling 


through the committee stage for more 
than six years. The university barons 
are strongly represented in parliament in 
all the parties, and every government has 
included at least half a dozen. 

Yhe secondary and even primary 
schools'ibre hardly any better. The child¬ 
ren have to go to school in shifts and 
often they have to sit on the floor. 
Attempts to modernise the curricula and 
make the universities more accessS>le to 
those who have small Latin and less 
Greek have only aggravated the problems 
of overcrowding and non-communication 
between scholars and staff. Ministerial 
circulars urging teachers to show “ under¬ 
standing" cannot take the place of a 
proper comprehensive reform of educa¬ 
tion Whidh, with a school popuikliion of 
12 million, is the country's most crying 
need. 

There are many other problems of 
cultural and physical undetdevelopment 
in Italy. Notably the plight of Italian 
agriculture, where incomes are well below 
the national level and pressures from the 
European common market are throwing 
the whole primitive system out of gear. In 
the country no less than in the towns the 
conflicts arising out of the attempt to 
contain a developing society in the 
straJtjackett of an archaic sysitem are 
giving dse to a degree of tennkm 
unrivalled in recent times. 
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CHRISTIAN 

DEMOCRATS 

PCI&PSIUP 


[!] 335 - 40 % I | 40 - 45 %| 
^ 35 - 40 % I 140 - 45 % | 


I 45 - 53 % 
I 45 - 43 % 


liroblem BTB massive. Yet little of the recent weeks' party haggling was 
ooi^plliiscl with them. Why not ? 


Not because it was merely a struggle for 
power. Nor because Italian pditics are, 
by British standards, habitually long on 
words and concepts and ^hort on actions 
and facts. Bocli explanations are part of 
the truth. But there is ano'ther. Italian 
politicians have problems whidh Britain's 
—thanks to Henry VIII and Mr John 
Gdllan—do not: the power of the Roman 
Catholic church and of the Communist 
party. 

What share shouM the Communist 
party, the PCI, have in power, or, even as 
an opposdilion party, in political decision¬ 
making ? This question divides the Christ¬ 
ian Draocrat factions. It was this that 
split—and holds apart—the Socialists and 
Social Democrats. More than ever today 
it is the heart of Italian pofiliics. 

No one now claims to foresee a time 
when there will be communist ministers 
in a central government. The possibility 
is rejected by all the Christian Democrats, 
including those on the left, though the 
left (which is much further left than, say, 
Mr Wilson) is prepkned to listen to com¬ 
munist ideas. This veto is decisive. 

Where national power is concerned, the 
issue is^l^pw communist amendments and 
votes in parliament should be 


treated. The core of last month's ol>scurc 
arguments was simple enough : the small 
and relatively conservative Social Demo¬ 
crat party was afraid that its larger part¬ 
ners in a new centre-'leflt coaiittioii nuigbit 
push on with some mildly left-wing 
measure over its head, knowing that— 
even if the Christian Democrats were 
divided—this measure could* pass with 
Commuzsist party votes. 

Local power is a more immediate, prac¬ 
tical problem. After the local and regional 
elections due this spring, it will be up to 
the Socialists to decide whether .several 
parts of Italy are to be run by the centre- 
left or by left-wing coalitions of Socialists, 
Comnmniists and the PSIUP, a socialist 
splinter group that on many issues stands 
to the left of the PCI. 

The PCI already shares power in many 
local administrations in the red belt " 
of central Italy, including those of 
Bologna, Modena, Parma, Ferrara, 
Livorno, Pisa and Arezzo. Among the 
new regional councils, similar coalitions 
are virtually certain to capture Emilia- 
Romagna and Tuscany. The non-com¬ 
munists can |eel equally certain of all die 
south and most of northern' Italy. ^ 

But Umbria could conceivably be 


snatched from the left through heroic 
anti-communist discipline and neo-fascist 
.support ; and the left could conceivably 
capture Liguria. Hence the Social Demo¬ 
crats’ insistence last month that the 
centre-left fonnula should be followed 
wherever it might be arithmetically pos¬ 
sible ; and the Socialists’ refusal—since 
the local groups do not willy-nilly accept 
the gospel from Rome—to accept any 
criterion but political possibility (which 
probably rules Umbria out). 

Though the new regional administra¬ 
tions will have considerable powers, and 
finances, transferred from Rome, the 
primary issue is riot the fear that the com¬ 
munists may abuse their power. They have 
proved already that they don’t eat bour¬ 
geois babies for breakfast, and Bologna 
is better run—with no less party bias 
—than most Italian cities. Nor is the 
question, in parliament, really one of 
policies. What worries the Social Demo¬ 
crats is that the whole centre of gravity 
nniy'be rimvly lifted leftwazd. 

That is exactly the PCI would 
like. Though its present leaders all joined 
the party in fascist times, their approa^ 
to the capture of power, like Togliatti’s 
before then^ is eminently Fabian. They 
accept the inevitabilily ca salami-slicing, 
knowing that there will not in fact be a 
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Built on exports, 
Rat grows on ex/Hut^ 


Exporting trmnoport: 

cars, trucks, tractors, railway 
equipment, diesel engines, marine 
engines, aviation equipment. 

Exporting eorvleo 

in 1$0 countries across the world 
through 12,000 sales and service 
stedops. 

Exporting kUme onti 
oxporlmuto: 

concepts, know-how, techniques 
and technology, methods, systems, 
plant knowledge, designs and 
patents. 


Fiat has an agreement with the 
USSR for designing and setting up 
a manufacturing complex with an 
output potential of 2,000 cars per 
day. Fiat has agreements for 
technical co-operation, as well as 
Fiat assembly and production 
plants or co-operative 
arrangements with local industry, 
in the Argentine, Austria, Chile, 
Egypt, India, Iran, Ireland, 
Yugoslavia, Morocco, 

New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Poland, Portugal, South Africa, 
Spain, Thailand, Venezuela and 
West Germany. 


Fiat’s associated company, 
Imprasit, applies Fiat know-how ' 
to public works and civil 
engineering projects throughout 
the world. Some accomplishments; 
land reclamation in Egypt, 
road construcdon in Nigeria and, 
jointly with Impregilo, the Kar/be 
dam on the Zambesi, and the 
hydro-electric plants for die Dez 
dam in Iran and the Akosqmbd 
dam in Ghana. 
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Olivetti for Efficiency and Profit 
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How Italy votad 


1988 

1963 

1968 

1963 

1948 

Monarchiiitft 

1.6 

1.5 

5 

7 

3 

Neo-faaotfts 

4.6 

6 

4.6 

6 

2 

Libarals 

6 

7 

3.5 

3 

4 

Republicans 

2 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

2.5 

Chr. Dams. 

39 

38.6 

42.6 

40 

48.5 

SoPial Dams.\ 4 ^£ 
SocMiata 

6 

14 

4.6 

14 

4.6 

12.5 

7 

>1 

Communiata 

27 

25.6 

22.6 

22.6 

PSHJP 

4.5 


— 

— 

— 
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revolution and feeling pretty certain that 
if there were it would be cnidied, if neces¬ 
sary with help from outside. 

They make mucli of the correct work¬ 
ing of parliament, which can be ensured, 
they say, “ only by a free democratic inter¬ 
play which permits all the political forces, 
majority aiM opposition, to contribute to 
the solution of the country’s problems.” 
This undenialbly modest first step (inodeis- 
ter still when one remembers it was pro¬ 
claimed at a party conference) is to be 
followed by others thait kK)k scarcely more 
revolutionary : “ collaboration among all 
the forces of the left, socialist, Catholic 
and democratic ” leading to the formation 
of “ a new majority,” and eventually to 
the access of the working class to power 
—“ a process . . . within the framework 
of democracy . . . through an inseparable 
interplay of mass social struggles, and 
political and parlianienitary battles.” 

The strategic quotations are all from 
last year’s party conference. One can 
wonder what those “ social struggles ”— 
demonstrations ? a political strike ? 
wha't ?—would be. But today’s tactlip/l 
tone is certainly mild. The KlI rejects 
I the centre-left formula, and denies 
that it CQuld be induced into anything of 
the same sort (though a straight Catholic- 
Communist coalition is a distant night¬ 
mare that haunts some Socialists). But if 
there were to be a shift to the left among 
the governing parties—in other words, 
kindly exclude the Social Democrats and 
give more weight to the Christian Demo¬ 
crat left—the PCI ‘‘would not hesitate 
to judge it responsibly.” 

The party leaders are not entirely in 
harmony. Broadly, the party secretary, 
Signor Luigi Longo, and the head of the 
economic studies section, Giorgio Amen- 
dola, are ready to talk with anyone in 
order fZTbrmg the party into the process 
of political decision ; Pietro Ingrao is 
more interested in the dialogue—^more 
accurately, a monologue—as such, notably 
with the Christian Democrat left. The 
deputy secretary, BnHco Berlinguer, sits 
uneasily in the middle fighting off the 
traditionalists who cannot foigivc his 
strong condemnation of the Russian attack 
on Czechoslovakia. But these are mihor 
disagreements, whatever personal conse- 
ciuences may follow from them. Overall, 
the party, in words at least, is committed 
to constitutional—well, more or less— 
methods of achieving power. 

Yes, but what happens when once it is 
in power ? Only half an unsatisfactory 
answer is possible. The PCI’s chance <k 
being voted into power on its own, tu^er 


Italy’s propoitional representation system* 
is nil. True, its share of the vote has risen 
from 22 i per cent to ay bet%veen 1958 and 
1968 ; and, true, it is silt!Cing pretty now. 
Whether it is a centre-left one. or not, 
the next ^vemment is unlikely to take a 
firmer grip on Italy’s problems than pre¬ 
vious governments, ancl every failure must 
do the PCI some good. 

But the Christian Democrats have a 
solid 40-odd per cent of the vote ; the 
figure has varied only marginally since 
liie early 1950s. There might one day be 
communist ministers. If ilt could crack 
apart the Christian Democrats, the PCI 
might even be the leading party in govern¬ 
ment. But for the foreseeable future the 
action of communist ministers would be 
limited by the fadt of a non-a>ininuni.st 
majority in pjarllament and in the country, 
and by Italy's geographical position in the 
American half of the world. 

That does not reveal what would hap¬ 
pen if the party did somehow achieve 
overwhelming power. In its own version 
the PCI is aiming at a kind of pluralist 
socialist society such as has never existed 
elsewhere. It says it would take over the 
large industrial groups but, for the time 
being at least, leave .smaller capitalists 
alone. It would admit the existence of a 
free press and of other parties. (Tlie para¬ 
doxical result might be -the ^perpetuatifm 
of today’s wretched party rags, and the 
abolition of the major newspapers which, 
for all that they reflect tlieir indu.strial 
ownersliip, do not invariably believe that 
comment is .sacred and facts are what 
you make them.) There are many ifs and 
buts about this vision. But at least it is 
different from the standard coinmuni.st 
model. 

But the fact is that what PCI leaders 
say today has no particular relevance to 
what could happen in a hypothetical 
future. Not because a communist can 
never change his spots however softly he 
may choose to roar at this moment, 
though that is what the Italian right 
believes. It is more simply because this 
future can never happen except amid 
circumistances, and political methods cor¬ 
responding to them, which would ensure 
that today’s ideas, and probably today’s 
leadership, would be in the dustbin. 


The State within 
the state 

The role of the church has not, in the 
past few years, been as central as ^hat of 
the communists ; but only because the 
church has laip lo\v. When the Vatican 
tossed divoroe into last month’s four- 
party haggling, a iiew situation was at 
once creum: i^tever the aikn, everyone 
knew that if elections wtre oeslled the 
Oemoohsristnans ooudld stump the oouxvtry 
ciying ”thc fattnly in <hin^rV’ with the 
eit^usiaatic hBckitig of the chul^. 
whigLif counts IS not the mfluiiiice 


acquired by the Vatican, as a statt^ 
through the 1929 Concordat, a curious 
and outdated document which was never¬ 
theless enshrined in the 1947 constitution* 
It is die influence of the church—^bishops, 
priest.s and the numerous Catholic organi¬ 
sations, such as the powerful pea.sant con^ 
federation—^as part of Italian society. This 
is, most notalbly, exercised on (and so 
through) the Christian Democrat party; 
directly, by the natural mixture of per¬ 
sonal contact and osmosis of ideas ; 
indireotiy, because the biahop and the 
parish priest are valuable vote-getters. 

The Italian bishops caught up with 
Pope John some time after his death. 
Whereas in 1963 they declared that it 
was the solemn duty of Catholics to main¬ 
tain Catholic unky in politics—^vote 
Christian Democrat, that is—in 1968 they 
consigned the choice to individual opn- 
science, while pointing out the many good 
leasons why, they believed, it should be 
the same choice as before. Few of the 
palish priests liave caught up at alU. 

Meanwliile the wave has passed its 
peak. The diocese of Ravenna is being 
investigated by die Vatican because some 
of its priests hold dubious views on 
divorce ; but it prol)abiy is no coincidence 
that its Archbishop Baldassarl was the 
first of the Italian bishops to say flatly 
that the church should not take sides in 
elections, or that he once celebrated mass 
in a factory occupied by strikers. When 
the confederation of Catholic workers’ 
associations (Adi) last year decided no 
longer to adt as a recruiting sergeant for 
the Ohrisitian Democraits, it was rebuked 
not only by the then party secretary but 
by the Vatican newspaper. 

The church may in time disengage from 
tlhe Chrisitian Democrat party. But now, 
at least, it shows no sign of moving beyond 
disengagement towards the so-called 
rrpubblica conciliare of oommon aOt&>n 
by communists and Ga^tihohes. This 
idea, named—wrongly—after the second 
Vatican council, at which the Roman 
church rediscovered its social conscience, 
is widely declared to be a myth. The 
church, the Christian Democrat left—^to 
whom it is usually attributed—^and the 
PCI aM say they are not intereslted. 

But it is a powerful myth. The Com- 
niuni^t party, which has always treated 
the church with considerable realism and 
respect, is not insensible to it: “ Com¬ 
munists and Catholics,” said SigxK^r 
Longo, quoting the ei^clical Populotufn 
progressio approv^gl^ to his party con¬ 
gress, ” have a cdmniial^ task for peace 
and development in thiiKQ^dd.’’ 

Some Catholics too areto think 
that watchful neutrality iis’ ntk the far¬ 
thest they can go with comntQhlsts. This 
is especially true in “ red Emilia^” Mon¬ 
signor Baldassari’s statnpthjg;^ grbund. 
UAvvenire of Bologna was 
radic^ left-Catholic newspaper (too strik¬ 
ingly : in 1^7 the Vatican sold its sharb 
to the Christian Democrat party, whidh 
Chen pushed the editor out; and last 
month he and a Jesuit priest were among 
the tdlevision contributors arfem^y 
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labeftsd “ All communiRs ” by the SodW 
Democr^ vice*diamnan ot the state 
broadcasting corporaition). ^ 

Tht AcH affair was the moit striking 
case. This “ .social ’’ body, whose affiliated 
sections now have some 700,000 menthers, 
was $tft up just after the collapse of 
fasonm, when the Vatkan was anxlrous 
that Catholic workers should not be over- 
whehned by mariCRn in the new, united, 
trade union confederation. It lost some of 
its raison d^Stre when the cold war split 
the unions and a Catholic confederation 
was fbxmed. But it oonliinued to aot as a 
working-class fkce for the Christian DeniO' 
crat party. 

In the 1960s, under a new leader, 
Signor Livio I^bor, its enthusiasm for 
this edectond task waned : the relationsih'ip 
seemed only to profit the Christian Denio- 
ensts. Lait year Signor Labor, having 
triumphantly forced through a disengage¬ 
ment from the party, quit the leadership 
to form a new movement. This, though 
.still entirely embryonic, might yet become 
a new workmg-olass party, though its 
chances of getting anywhere are not rated 
highly. But what is signiBcant is that both 
Labor and his like-minded successors at 
the Acli have consciously chosen a class 
ffhe, in sharp contrast to the “ one 
nation ’* philosophy of the Demochristians 
and the church ; a line whose inevitable 
result must be, and was during the 
autumn strikes, one of collaboration with 
the marxists. 

But with which marxists ? The church 
and the Christian Democrat party arc 
not the only victims of new forces tliat 
are breaking apart the established pattern 
of power in Italy. 

The challenge to 
authority 

The most obvious of these forces is the 
growing power of the industrial and 
public-service workers, expressed through 
—or in defiance of—the trade unions. If 
Italy is said nowadays to show, or need, 
a movement to the left, it is not that the 
1968 elections brought some massive 
increase in the left-^ing vote but because 
of months of strikes and demonstrations. 
The PCI in 19M H I^r cent 
more of the pojS^^-iWe than in 1963. 
The share of i^<oam\xnlst left may 
htive shrunk t What has grown 

is the vigour of uhionialts. 

And, of the trade unions. If 

the ui^'mda\ are disengaging them¬ 
selves political parties, if the 

three yde union confederaitions—• 

the 0 <emu(p CGIL, the Christ 

•ian CISL, and the Sociad Demo^ 

^ ^ 

back. they lost in the late 

1940s, ft 4* because their members have 

pushrf , 

^ middle 19605, the union rank 

proved,“ learned, tl^t 

or'‘Strikes succeed when tne 


rival unions work as oiie, and fail when 
they compete. Their political affiliations, 
strengthened by close links between the 
union and party leaderships, are therefore 
seen as a weakness. Hence the series of 
talks among the three confederations, 
imurred on by joint action on the shop- 
ficK)r, that have gone on since 1966. 
Hence also the movement to declare 
union leaderdiip incompatible with party 
office or a seat in parliament. 

Neither process is complete. Last 
summer, for instance, the CISL secretary- 
general, SignOr Bruno Storti, addres^d 
the congress of the rival CGIL ; building 
and metal workers* unions have got half¬ 
way to unity already ; the CGIL general 
council recently voted for unification and 
the councils of the three union confedera¬ 
tions are due to meet jointly this month 
to take the next steps forward. But Signor 
Storti, who last summer defeated his left- 
wing opponents in the CISL, wifi not go 
beyond “ things will happen when the 
time is ripe *' to predict the outcome. 

The abandonment of political posts has 
also been slow. The UIL leader two y^rs 
ago described the clash between union 
and parliamentary duties as “a false 
problem ” ; the CISL by a nantw 
majority at the same time authorised its 
leaders to stand in the forthcoming 
elections and the CGIL took effectively 
the same line. In the event something like 
150 union officials stood, from all three 
groups, though a number of those elected 
have since resigned as the argfument (a 
major one between Storti and his critia) 
has progressed. The communist leaders in 
the CGIL have soon to choose between 
the jiarty and the confederation ; its 
general secretary Agostino Novella is 
widely expected to opt, unlike most others, 
for the party (in due time, according to 
unkind non-communist rumour, to 
become general secretary there instead), 

Tliis curiou.s removal of the unions 
from the parties, and the accompanying 
moves towards unity, are not due solely 
to the “ push from below ’* ; as SocSted 
Democrats remark, both suit the Com¬ 
munist party*s popular-front formula very 
nicely—hence the UIL’s slowness to take 
part. Nor are they uncontested, either at 
the top—^the PCI leadenh'ip certainly 
did not fall wholeheartedly for the idea at 
the start—or at the bottom. 

And it is at the bottom that the most 
remarkable things are happening, in the 
unions and the PCI just as in the church. 
AW three are suffering a crisis of authority. 
For the ninions, whldh entered last 
autumn’s strikes leading from behind, 
and admit they kept control only by 
stealing some of the extremists’ clothes, 
it is posed by the emergence of what in 
Brib^in would be ahop stewards. 

The PCPs trouble is rebellion against 
its reformist political line, symbolised' by 
the monthly magazine II Manifesto, whose 
sponsors survived only a few uheasy 
monthf^ inside the party central com- 
minee" before they were recently shoved 
QUjt of the party ahogetfier. A non-naandnit 
might not think li Manifesto likely to 


trouble a mass party. Most of its aiticks 
are theoretical, a few almost pure 
theology in their abundance of logic and 
shortage of hard fadts. But 11 Manifesto 
is not alone: afsart from other revolution* 
ary groups outme the party, it is the tip 
of an icebc^ that strll remains inside. 

Its ideas include strong support for the 
shop-stewards' movement, and, more gen¬ 
erally, for shop-floor rather than 
parliamentary politics, for direct action 
rather than reliance on the distant 
machinery of the unions or the parties. It 
is here that the unions and the PCI alike 
feel themselves threatened. 

Not that the Manifesto group is exactly 
extreme. Among the bewildering varieties 
of the Italian far left, this distrust of the 
“ bourgeoisified ” and ** bureauenuttised *’ 
unions and Communist party is common 
coin. For some, the unions are merely the 
instruments of capitalism, and the attempt 
to unify them and cut them off from the 
parties merely a trick to make them easier 
to use. To the revolutionaries of Lotta 
Continua, the shop-stewards’ movement 
itself is only an extension of this trick : the 
boss uses the unions and the unions will 
use the shop steward. 

These ideas hold at least an element of 
truth. The leading industrialists are com¬ 
ing to see that they can have worse 
enemies than the trade unions ; and the 
unions (like the PCI) have a distinct 
uneasiness about the shop-stewards* 
experiment and are eager to keep control 
of it in their own hands. Among the 
8o-odd agreements with management 
involving some 300,000 workers—^mostly in 
the advanced, assembly-line industries— 
that recognise the shop-stewards, an effort 
has generaiWy been rnade to insert shop 
stewards into the existing machinery of 
the unions and the traditional works 
councils, to ensure that they operate as 
a lubricanft in tfhe machine, not a$ grit. 

That is precisely what the revolution¬ 
aries do not want; and this will be the test 
of whether they or the unions are more 
closely in touch with the working class 
that both claim to represent. Does the 
average Italian worker in fact want to be 
in a state of continuous struggle, or not ? 
Yet leaving that aside, and leaving aside 
(a bourgeois journalist finds it regrettably 
easy) marxist polemics on the function of 
shop-ffoor power in the capture of state 
power, there is undeniably something 
attractive in the idea of directly control¬ 
ling one*$ own working conditions. It is 
not surprising to find Siat it is with the 
Manifesto group that Signor Labor, la^ 
of the Acii, collaborates: both, in their 
own way, are concerned with bringing 
political decision down to a human level. 

But let’s not depart with the impres¬ 
sion that all Italy is seething with a new 
style of revolutionary politics. The Catho¬ 
lic peasants* movement, enormously more 
powerful than the Adi, is still vdiantly 
and successfully fighting the anti-com- 
nmnbt battles of the 19,^05. Aud it was 
among Italy’s poorest regions—Sicily, 
Cahtbria, Basilicata—diat the Communist 
party vote in 1968 did not rise but fell. 
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IMI 


ishtuto mobujare itauano 

(Establithed in 1931) 

131 , VIA DELLE QUATTRO FONTANE, ROME, FFALY 
Subscribed capital and reserves Lit. 326,413 m. 


A CREDIT ORGANISATION SPECIALISED IN EXTENDING MEDIUM AND LONG TERM FINANCE 

TO INDUSTRY AND TO PUBUC UTILITIESa 


Main figures as of December 31, 1969 


Loans outstanding Lat 3,816,449 m. £1^78 m. 

Bonds Lit. 2,203,773 m. = £1,469 m. 

Foreign borrowings Lit 208,323 m. = £ 139 m. 

I.M.I. operates tiirough: 

—the extension of loans and other credit transactions, including the financing of investments alsistcd by Goveranent 
incentives and interest contributions both for medium and small enterprises and for new ventures in the South of 
Italy and other development areas, 

—the financing of industrial research and development, 

—the acquisition of equity participations, 

—the terms financing of export of capital goods, 

—^the assumption of trusteeships. 

I.M.I. raises funds on the Italian and foreign capital markets, principally by floating bonds which arc widely popular with investors 
and savers. 

I.M.I.'s experience and credit facilities are available to foreign concerns willing to make productive investments in Italy. 

Representative Offices in Washington, Zurich, Brussels, Mexico 5 D.F. 

Branch Offices in Milan, Turin, Genoa, Padua, Venice, Florence, Bari, Naples, Catania. 
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BANCO 

Dl 

SICILIA 


PUBLIC CREDIT INSTITUTION 

Capital Funds and 
Reserves: 

Lit. 74.351.148.324 

Board of Directors and 
Head Office in Palermo 


ORGANISATION IN ITALY; 

267 Branches, Sub>Branches and 
Agencies throughout the country 

Main Branches: 

AGRIGENTO, ANCONA, BOLOGNA, 
CALTAGiRONE, CALTANISSETTA, CATANIA, 
ENNA, FLORENCE, GENOA, MESSINA, MILAN, 
PALERMO, RAGUSA, ROME, SYRACUSE, 
TERMINI IMERESE, TRAPANI, TRIESTE, 

TURIN, VENICE 

The Representative OfRces in: 

BRUSSELS, COPENHAGEN, FRANKFURT/MAIN, 
NEW YORK, PARIS, ZURICH 

and the Office of the LONDON Representative: 

20 Cannon Street, LONDON, EC4 
Tel. 01-248 2173 Telex: 23433 

ARE SPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO 
OFFER INFORMATION AND 
ASSISTANCE 


CORRESPONDEmS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


BANCA DEL FRIULI 

Societli per Azioni—Established in 1872 

Registered Office and Headquarters 
UDINE—Via Vittorio Veneto, 20 

BANK AGENT FOR FOREIGN TRADE 

MAIN OFFICE—UDINE—Via Prefettura, 9—Tel. 53.551, 53.552,53.553,53.554 


Capital Undeiwritten 
Ordinary Reserves 


Ut 600.000.000 
Ut. 2.717.500.000 


BRANCH OFFICES IN UDINE : 

No. 1—Viale Volontari della Libert^, 12/B—^Tel. 56.288 
No. 2—Via Poscolle, 8 (Piazza del Pollame)—Tel. 56.567 
No. 3—Via Roma, 54 (Zona Stazione Ferroviaria)—^Tel. 57.350 
No. 4—Via Pracchiuso, 44 (Piazzale Cividale)—^Tel. 53.700 
BRANCHES: Artegna — Aviano — Azzano X — Buia — Canega di Sacile — Casarsa della Delizia 
Cervignano del Friuli — Codroipo — Conegliano — Cordenons — Cordovado — Cormons — Fagagna 

— Gemona del Friuli — Gorizia — Gradtsca d'Isonzo — Grado — Latisana — Lido di Jesolo — Lignano 
Sabbiadoro — Maniago — Mereto di Tomba — Moggio Udinese — Monfalcone — Montereale VaJcellina — 
Mortegliano — Ovaro — Pagnacco — Palmanova — Paluzza — Pavia di Udine — Pieve di Cadore 

— Pontebba — Porcia — Pordenone — PortogruarO — Prata di Pordenone — Sacile — S. Daniele del 
Friuli — S. Dond di Piave — S. Giorgio di Livenza — S. Giorgio di Nogaro — S. Vito al Tagliamento 

— Spilimbergo — Talmassons — Tarcento — Tarvisio^—Tolmezzo — Torviscosa — Tricesimo — Trieste 

— Valvasone — Vittorio Veneto. 

CORRESPONDENTS: Bibione (seasonal) — Caorle (seaeonal) — Clauzetto — Faedis — Fontanafredda 

— Lignano Pineta (seasonal) — Medunb — Polcenigo — Travesio — Venzone. 

SOCIAL REVENUE OFFICES: Aviano — Meduno — Moggio Udinese — Ovaro — Paiuzza — Pontebba — 
Pordenone — San Daniele del Friuli — S. Giorgio di Nogaro — S. Vito al Tagliamento — Torviscosa. 
TELEGRAMS: Headquarters and Main Office- FRIULBANCA TELEX: 46152 FRIULBAN. 

Branches: BANCA FRIULI 




Trustee deposits: more than 
Funds managed; more ttian 


vUL f26.000.000.000 
lit i64.ooaooo.oeo 
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consorzio 'di credito 
p@r l@ op@r@ pubblich@ 

Public Works Credit CCnsoiHuni - Hedquarters: 
Via Quintino SaHa, 2, Roma, Italy 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL: Lit. 15,300,000,000 
RESERVES: UL 73,440,718,995 


Ths CONSORZIO 01 CREDITO PER LE OPERl- PUBBLICHE linances the 
psrforminc* of public works with loans secured by annual appropriations in 
the national Budset Of by the assignment by Municipal and Provincial 
governments Land Reclamation Consortia and Regional administrations ot 
revenues which enjoy equal rights of collection with those applying to direct 
taxes 

Other important operations effected by the Consortium comprise direct 
Ipans to the State, the State Railways and to ANAS (National Highway Autho 
rity) Provision for the Interest and repayment instalments of such loans is 
made by separite appropriations «n the budgets of the borrowers specifically 
illoeated to the Consortium in addition the Coneortium grants loans to 
toeet government authorities for the financing of their budget deficits and to 
the eaiMgnorB of State annuities m reapeet of war damage compensation 

Against the loans so granted the Consortium issues its own Italian Lira 
df for^n currency bonds redeemable in oorreapondence to the terms of 
repayment of the loans The sums receivable by the Consortium deriving 
frofh the extinction of the loans are appropriated excluiiveiy to the pay 
ment of mtereet and amortization of the corresponding bonds Apart from 
the appropriation of such sums the bonds are also guaranteed in aggregate 
by the subscribed eapitsi and the reserves of the Consortium The bonds 
Issued as per Decree Law No 124 of March I 86 S — converted, with 
modifications Into Law No 431 of 13 May 1965 — afwt Law No 382 of 
28 March 1988 enjoy State guarantee 

The bonds laaued by the Consortium are exempt from any existing or 
future tax or duty The bonda enioy parity with the Municipal and Provincial 
Loan Certificatts issued by the Cassa Oeposlll e Prestitl (Post Office Savings 
and Loans Fund) and with Real Property Loan Certificates They are included 
amond tfie aecuritles on which the Bank of itPiv is authorized to grant 
advancea, and they may be deposited with the Central Bank by the commer 
cial banAs aa guarantee of the bank drafts which they issue The bonds of 
Ifte Consortium enjoy the right of Stock Exchange quotation 



istituto di credito 
per le imprese 
di pubblica utility 


(I.C.I.P.U.) 


Public Utility Credit Institute - Headquarters: 
Via Quintino Sella, 2, Rome, Italy 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL: Lit 5,250,000,000 
RESERVES: UL 34,201,933,250 


The Institute provides the following typee of Nnaneing 
Medium and long-term loans to public and privetg bodies and enterprlaea 
for the proviaione of public iitillfy works. InstallaUona and aervicea, or of 
ony project deemed to be In the public Intereat 

Medluffi and long-term loans at aasisled lirtereat rates for induatrlal and 
toufftst projects In the Southern Italian foalnlind end iaiande. pursuant to 
Law No 717 of 26 June 1886 

— Medium end iong-4ertn leans at aaalatad intarasts rataa for Induatrlal and 
lourlai projaeta in tha depraaaed araaa of Northoiw and Oantral Italy, pur¬ 
suant to Law No 614 of 28 July 1888 

— Madlum<tarm loans far stimulating produetiva Invattmenla and asatatlng 
tha teohnolQpteaJ devalopmant of amatl and madtum^aeala anterprlaaa. 
pureuant to Law No 38 of 18 Fobruary 1982. which eManda tha larm of 
and amahda Law No 823 of so July 1988 

Flnaaet for export oredlta and for aaalatanpt to davotoping oobntrlaa. 
piuiwiant ot taw No 131 of li Fobruary 1982 
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CASSA 


RISPARMIO 



OEPOsrrsi ut. 384,000.000,000 


Head Office: 

Genova, via Casaa dt Riaparmlo 15 
Tel 20.91 

Telex: 27476 Carigest (Foreign Dept) 
27089 Carige (other number) 


GENOVA 


IMPERIA 


EstabUdied 1846 


86 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
IN UGURIA 

Authorized Bank for All Transactions in 
Connection With International Exchar^es 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT ITALY AND ABROAD 



If you are looking for a quiet and 
pleasant stay, over a blue sea and in 
beautiful surroundings, all the 
year round, 

GO TO THE 
GENOA RIVIERA 


8 m ProHuoao dl Canteali 
NUta QiNaa 


For infamuUkm to: 

ENlX PROyiNClALE PER IL TDRlI^O, GENOA (Italy) 

Or to Axi dti i^B ogjgiomo of: ^ 

AR^mM • CAMOGU . CHUVARl . LAVAGNA . REGU . PpRTOnNO 
BMUO .‘i^TA MARGHERITA . EANTO STBFANO D^AVEfSI^ • SESTBI 
• TORRICUA . USCIO . EOAGU. t 
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m MONOKUT KAMK I 4 , 1971 




MHvto dl Cradito dl DMtto Pubblleo 
E»tabll(hed in 1638 

Capital Funda and Reaervea: 

Ur* S7jMl,«7M«S 

Special Reaervea for Credit Rlaks: 

Uie aM45.78«,01S 

HEAD OVVICE: NAPLES 

4n BRANCHES IN ITALY 

Branches Abroad: 

Asmani • Buenos Aires • Chlslmalo 
Mogadishu - New York 

Representative Offices Abroad : 
Brussels > Buenos Aires 
Frankfurt a/M - New York • Paris 
Zurich 
and 

LONDON 

St. Alphage Houae, 2, Fore Street, London, E.C.2. 
Tdlephene: NATional 0831-2 
Telex 23411 NAPOLBANCO LDN 


Floating offices on board the T/V " RAFFAELLO' 
and the M/V “ GIUUO CESARE " 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 



GP-16 General Purpose Computer 
TERMINA- 8 Alphanumeric Display 

INDUSTRIE ELETTRONICHE ASSOCIATE SpA 
AUTOMATION DIVISION ROME ITALY 
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In London 

CWkshington, Sydney, 
IVIbsoow or Ibkyo) 
when people speak 
of sto<^ings 
or panty hose... 



Bill! is the name 


When they speak of quality 
and quantity of stockings 
produced, then Bllll is the name. 
Because the Bilii Company 
produces machines which have 
launched on five continents 
an era of technological 
revolution based on quality 
and high production speeds. 



This la the reason why 

when people speak of stockings. 

Bill! is the name. 


;] 
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WHO'S AFRAID OF THE BIG BAD BOX? 


The Selling of the President 

By Joe McG'inniss. 

Andre Deutsch. 253 pages. 30s. 

This pleasantly lig'htweight book has been 
a runaway success in the United States, 
and not surprisingly so: it makes little 
demand on the reader’s time and less on 
bis 'intelligence. The 'best in it would have 
been a readable article in the old Saturday 
Evening Post. But the anti-advertising 
lobby likes it because it thinks it knocks 
advertising, and advertising men like it, 
too, because they know at ds an enormous 
comprinient to them. Liberals naturally 
like it because it is meant to be unfriendly 
to Mr Nixon, and anti-liberals like it 
because Mr Nixon does not come out 
of it anywhere near so badly as Mi 
McChnniss intended. Perhaps even poor 
Mr Humphrey likes it. To have failed with 
television is for him, as it was for Mr 
Nixon back in i960, a ready excuse for 
failing to be president. Whoever fails to 
be prime m'inister in Britain in 1970-71 
wiill, of course, go down with his hands 
clutching television’s neck. 

As Mr McGinniss recognises, his book 
is not so much about selling Mr Nixon 
on televisiion as selling televi.<?ion to Mr 
Nixon. Politicians have to go on tele¬ 
vision just as they have to go on the 
stump. If they, are 'bad at it, it shows. 
There happen to ibe a few simple things 
that can be done to improve any 
politician’s performance, but 'if these are 
just used as tricks of the trade the viewers 
will come to spot them. What matters is 
to teach the politidian, like any perfonner, 
enough 'proKssional tricks to give him 
a start, to generate the self-confidencc that, 
in tunif. allows him to display naturally 
those particular qualities of bis— 
humanity, efficiency, probity, bias, quick¬ 
ness of m'ind, slowness of mind or 
whatever—that make him a successful 
politician. This is what happened to Mf 
Nixon'in 1968. 

He was reluctant to let it happen. He 
hated television with a greater intensity 
than the cultural brahmins’ hatred of it: 
he knew he was lousy on it. So he even 
toyed, and some of his advisers toyed, 
with the idea of not using it at all, or at 
least of not appearing 'himself in the 
Republican commercials. The most 
valuable parts of this book are not the 
working papers of the Nixon campaign 
advisers {which reveal few original 
thoughts about him) but those v^ich 
illustrate how he was persuaded, and per¬ 


suaded himself, to come to terms with the 
medium. He may never have trusted it, 
but he certainly knew he was doing better 
than Mr Humphrey or Mr Johnson could 
ever hope to ao. The confidence of the 
presidency has improved him further. 

There is not much else that need 
interest Mr Wilson or even Mr Heath, Mr 
Wilson’s fault on television has become 
over-confidence : his disasters have been 
chiefly when he has been tired, assumed 
too much about his ability, and has slipped 
up. He has normally ‘been at his best 
when he has not been doing a commercial 
(either a ministei^ial or a party political 
broadcast) but fatting a hostile inter¬ 
viewer : it is like a good game of cricket 
to him. Mr Hea'th used to be down near 
the Nixon class, and he has only come up, 
like Mr Nixon, through hard-earned self- 
confidence. On its performance over the 
past year Tory Central Office has nothing 
to learn from this book ; it probably will 
educate one or two at Transport House. 

And it is amusing. Mr McGinniss has 
a tape-recorder m'ind for strange jargon, 
domestic drama and bitchy conversation. 
He allows no illusions. Mrs Nixon, tense 
and strained after the candidate had had 
what for him was a minor roughhouse in 
a Philadelphia studio, enters an elevator; 

She was wearing a green dress and she did 

not smile. One thought of the remark a 

member of the Nixon staff had made : 

'* Next to her, RN looks like Mary Poppins.” 

But the illusion should not be put about 
that this book should make anyone 
frightened of telev*ision in politics. 

CONTACT BETWEEN UNEQUALS 

Underdevelopment in Spanish America : 
An Interpretation 

By Keifih Griffin. 

Allen and Unwin. 268 pages. 63s. 

l^is book is d'i;stilled from the author’s 
work as tesfcher, adviser and researcher in 
several Andean, countries and Central 
America. Its maiti thesis is that contact 
with the wej^tem industrial countries in 
all its aspects has impeded the economic 
development of Spanish America. In the 
course of expoundbig. ^^is then^, Mr 
Griffin moun^ an astringent critique of 
much of conventlional econoriiic theory. 


One of the claims made on the jacket 
■is that the book mlight become a textbook 
for experienced undergradua^tei or mst- 
graduate students. One very rmthiNlrapes 
that it will, if the purpose of jtexi^^ i$ 
to open up a subject rather tl^jtlpTMase 
it into existing casts of iJncre 

will be conventional economists who would 
prescribe hemlock for one who so gladly 
sows haVoc in the minds of the ^ young. 
But When in Chile, one must think as the 
Ohiileans do. Sir Arthur Lewis once 
remarked that many so-called Latin 
American economic theories could be 
traced to a contemporary British econo¬ 
mist (who shall be nameless). Mr Griffin 
in this book bids to become the second 
important economist-imperialist. 

The introduction contains a tour 
d’horizon of the history of those parts of 
the world that are now considered under¬ 
developed, and it is aigued that most of 
them suffered rather than gained from 
con'tact With the West. There is no such 
thing, it is argued, as a “ traditional ” 
society, caught in a low-level equilibrium 
trap. Ihese countries* present poverty is 
a dynamic phenomenon—=the product of 
historical contact between unequals. Pro¬ 
fessor Rostow's head is the first to roll. 

Ihe chapters on trade and capital 
imports are addressed to those Who claim 
that more of both is a good thing for 
each partner. The trade section, thoug^h 
expertly presented, will come as no news 
to followers of Prebisoh and Unctad. How¬ 
ever, Uiictad observers should prepare 
for shock in the chapter on capital 
imports, which argues against any further 
increase in private foreign investment or 
aid in its present form to Latin America. 
The firs»t destroys indigenous entrepre¬ 
neurs, the second discourages domestic 
savings. Nor are mixed enterprises neces¬ 
sarily the answer. Mr Griffin argues in 
the next chapter, an analysis of the 
Ohileanisation of copper in 1964-65, that 
Chile would have been better off with 
outrigfvt nationalisation. 

In the dhapter on inflation and 
exchange rate policy the author makes an 
interesting new statement of the 
** stmcturalisit ” position on the control of 
inflation, and ends wiith the obligatory 
attack on International Monetary Fund 
poMcSes. However, to this reviewer the 
most important and topical chapter is that 
on regional integration, where Mr Griffin 
quei^ions the value of the ex:isting Latin 
American Free Trade Area arrange¬ 
ments in the course of a swingeing attack 
on the application of the conventional 
economic theory free trade areas and 
customs unions. He argues convincingly 
for the formation of Whole induiEriai 
complexes in each country with guaran¬ 
teed access to the regional market. 

It never helps a case to overstate it, 
and Mr Griffin has probably done avoid¬ 
able harm to his axguments by denying 
any virtue at all to existing arrangements 
in such matters as land tenure, trade, 
foreign investment and foreign aid. Bui 
wheOw the reader’s inevitable mental reac¬ 
tion has taken place, this remains a very 
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The Origins of Socialism 
in Cuba 

By JAMES O'CONNOR. This con- 
troversial book contends that Cuban 
socialism developed organically out 
of the economic, political, and so¬ 
cial needs of the people. The author 
supports his view with a close look 
iit the Cuban economy before 
Castro and the steps that Castro 
t(N»k to initiate socialism. 

344 potfcj?, 95/- 

'Health and the 
Developing World 

By JOHN BRYANT, m.d. Based on 
the work of a survey team spon¬ 
sored by the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion, this study analyzes health 
probIem.s 6n a world scale, using 
examples from Africa, Latin Amer¬ 
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solutions to them. 
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uncomfortable book to live With. The book 
brilliantly serves several purposes: a 
devil’s advocate on conventional develop¬ 
ment theory, the impassioned credo of a 
radical and a sophisticated statement of 
the “ structurali.st ” view on development 
i.<i.sties. 

TOTAL REJECTION IS BORN 

The Making of a Counter Culture 

By Theodore Roszak. 

Faber. 317 page.s. 4fis. 

“ But God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise ; and 
God hath chosen the weak th'ings of the 
world to confound the things which are 
mighty.” These were St Paul's words, 
written down at a time when the early 
Christians were being persecuted by the 
Romans. The author of this important 
book refers to Arnold Toynbee’s example 
of the early Christians as the disinherited 
“ proletariat,” and draw,s an 'interesting 
comparison with members of the New 
Left, revolting against the technocracy of 
psycliic repression, the scum of the earth 
figliting the established culture. 

The Chri.stian church needed several 
liundred years to acquire a position of 
dominance, from which in some countries 
Marx and Lenin helped to knock it down. 
But orthodox communism has itself been 
supenseded by a new type of revolution. 
'I'his rebellion is not, at least in America, 
against class privilege ; ^it is not even 
against the Vietnam war or racial segrega¬ 
tion or poverty in the ghetto.s, or pollution 
of the air or the rivers. It is more against 
the tliink-tanks ” of Hennan Kahn and 
his Hudson Institute, which seeks, in the 
opinion of the radical movement, to steer 
everyone into the .dieep-dip of social and 
phy.sical planning. The hippies and the 
fiard-riders see their elders as the unwill¬ 
ing victims of the automated and pro¬ 
grammed existence w’h’ich, unknown to 
them, is beginning to dominate their lives. 

The New Left revolt again.*?! all this 
is certainly more developed in America 
than anywhere else, even though the 
principal rebels may be divided and con- 
fu.sed, and there is bitter infighting among 
different sections of the radical movement. 
Outside America it has certainly not 
reached a level of persistent ferocity and 
antipathy against established law, Ihis is 
partly because in America the issues in 
the past few yeans have been very much 
more apparent. New recruits have joined 
the movement because of real and visible 
grievances for which 'they blame the 
university authorities and their parents’ 
generation. The catalyst was probably the 
war in Vietnam, but the^ general revolt is 
more against the automated existence and 
uselessness of American suburban life. 

Few people in Europe would probably 
become as indignant as Mr Roszak on the 
role of Playboy magazine, with “ its 
version of total permissiveness which now 
imposes its image upon us in every slick 
movie and posh magazine that comes 
along.” ” The anonymous sex ofi the 
harem is hardly a product of the techno- 


cra'tic wieity. This, hqweven is beside 
the poiht. The Students for a DemdctaAlb 
Society have taken as dieir motto 
Man, One Soul,” Their strength, and 
their weakness, is that each man fighting 
for himself. The '‘movement” is tran- 
ritoty. The only factor which ihe various 
facdons have in common is a bunving 
resentment against a stereotyped and 
hypocritical method of living on earth. 

This book will probably ndt sell so well 
in Britain or Europe as it has 'in America 
for several years. It is ahead of its time. 
Student revolution in Europe is connected 
widi political and academic grievances 
rather than the ficice loathing of anything 
or anyone in authority that is prevalent 
in America. But for those who do not 
want to be .surprised l>y the stamina and 
extent of the New Left movement in 
Europe, who want to understand the 
driving forces behind the new sociology, 
it is a book that has to be read. For a 
European, it probably needs reading more 
than once ; it is easy in parts to pick 
holes in the case presented by the new 
band of atheistic Christians. Neverthele.ss, 
the counter culture is growing up. 


POOR ABRIDGMENT 

The French Revolution 

By Francois Furet and Denis Richet. 
Translated by Stephen Hardman, 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 416 page.s. 70s. 

It was about five years ago that two large 
format volumes were published in France, 
containing more than 700 pages of text 
and illustrations. The illustrations were 
partliculariy sumptuous and it was possible 
to admire many of the plates in colour, 
as well as a whole series of clearly repro¬ 
duced prints and drawings. Englisili 
readers unfortunately, in this abridged 
edition, get scarcely more than 400 pages 
in a much smaller iformat. 

Chosen at random, an example will 
show the differences between the two 
editions. Take the episode of the return 
of the royal family to Paris after the 
flight to Varennes, in June, 1791. In the 
French edition a colour plate spreads 
over two pages Showing the royal carriage, 
escorted by National Guards. We are told, 
in an extended caption, that we can see 
Barnave and P6tion inside the carriage, 
as they are two of the special emissaries 
sent by the Assembly to bring the king 
l>ack. We are also told that the garde de 
corps, who had accompanied the royal 
family in this unlucky venture, had dis¬ 
guised themselves in yellow livery, which 
was particularly unfortunate since this 
was the colour of the Prince de Cond^, 
the leader of the emigration. In the 
English edition, this picture is crammed 
into a small half page and is not in 
colour ; we are not told w*ho is inside the 
carriage or anything else about the 
episode. If we then look at the text we 
find omissions that are still more serious. 
In the French, the authors explain that 
Lafayette, having consulted with Bailly 
and with Alexandre de Beauhamais, who 
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was then President of the Assembly, 
oiidered that the king should be brought 
back, saying he had been “abducted by 
the enemies of the Revolution.” The ques¬ 
tion is then posed, how could the king’s 
flight be represented as being an abduc¬ 
tion, and the hypothesis (originally put 
forward by Professor Reinhard) that the 
idea was suggested to LafayeStfte by Dandre 
is consider^. The English abridgment 
does not mention Alexandre de Beau- 
hamais and says that Bailly was President 
of the Assembly. The fact that a flig'ht 
is treated as an abduction is not under¬ 
lined or explained. The English edition 
then reaches the “ Qhamp-de-Mars mas¬ 
sacre ” in three sentences, the French in 
about 400 words. 

It is difficult to see how one can justify 
such a mutilation of the text. It would 
clearly have been better to have provided 
an original text. The picture of the riot 
in Grenoible, on June 7, 1788, is not 
attributed to any artist ; the reader is 
told nothing of the outcome of the affair ; 
nor is it explained that the Grenoblois 
are showering tiles on to the soldiery. 
In terms of translation let one example 
suffice : “ la r6vdlution bourgeoise trouve 
trois formules etonnantes ” becomes “ the 
bourgeois revolution found three stunning 
formulae.” 

IN OR OUT OF FOCUS? 

Britain After the Glorious Revolution, 
1689-1714 

Edited by Geoffrey Holmes. 

254 pages. 50s clothbound, 20s paper- 
bound. 

Britain Pre-eminent: Studies in British 
World Influence in the Nineteenth 
Century 

Edited by G. J. Bartlett. 

200 pages. 40s clothbound, 16$ paper- 
bound. Macmillan, 

These two volumes are the first to appear 
of a series of books under the general 
title of “ Problems in Focus.” The range 
of subjects to be included under the title 
is somewhat curious and idiosyncratic, 
comprising inter alia studies of Sweden 
1632-1714, of Development Finance in 
Latin America, and the Hundred Years 
War. 

As i£«4>erhaps to emphasise that the 
general plan is one of diversity rather 
than coherence, these two volumes are 
themselves dissimilar, though both con¬ 
sist of a series of essays on particular 
aspects of British history. “Britain aftef 
the Glorious Revolution” is a close-knit 
work on a seminal period of British 
history, prepared under the guidance of 
Dr Geoffrey Holmes, who has contributed 
an admirable intrc^uction. The work 
covers all major aspects of political and 
social history of the crucial twenty five 
years except, regrettably, in the fields of 
economic and military history. It is 
scholarly, illuininating and readable. 
“Britain Pre-eminent^’ sprawh over a 
longer period and wider range. The intro¬ 
duction is short to the point of being 
perfunctory. The result is, inevitably, an 


impression of a random series of essays 
of varying quality, certainly not brought 
into any common focus. One or two are 
excellent in themselves arid break new 
ground, especially that of Mr D. F. Mac¬ 
donald on “ The Great Migration.” But 
the cumulative impression is disappoint 
ing, especially when compared with the 
scholarship and force of the first book. 

GENTLEMAN SOLDIER 

Robert E. Lee 

By Clifford Dowdey. 

Gollancz, 795 pages. 5 gn.s. 

It says a great deal about the character 
and achievements of Confederacy's 
greatest general in the American civil 
war that they surv^ive even a biography 
such as this. It is long, prosy and clumsily 
written. It recks of old-fashioned bio¬ 
graphical piety. The new material put 
at Mr Dowdey's diisposal and incorporated 
by him is trivial. It ne'ither adds to nor 
subtracts from Lee’s stature. Throughout, 
Mr Dowdey lets his prejudices rip, not so 
niudh about Lee htirnself (which, at least, 
would be excusable) but ahout die 
righteousness of the Confederate cause 
(which is misplaced). This is a pity, for 


.when it comes to the important matter, 
the analyrfSi. of gehcmlsWp, Mr 

Dowdey is admirably clear. Here, it h 
imposiiible to say anything licw, for 
Douglas Southafi Freeman and earlier 
biographers have said it all before. , But 
it does no harm to be reminded yet again 
of Lee’s calm military genius, though Mr 
Dowdey has the habif, natural in a 
biographer of his kind, of blaming sub¬ 
ordinate generals when things go wrong. 
In all, this is a biography written in the 
.s^pirit of Richmond’s Monument Avenue 
and not of its parallel Main Street. 

Nevertheless, Lee emerges from this 
biography, as he has from its predecessors, 
boith a great and a good man, as in a 
different, deeper and more subtle way was 
Lincoln. Lee was a middle-of-the-road 
conservative, inclined towards gradual 
emancipation. But, wthen it came to the 
point of war, he had no other course but 
to choose his state rather than his countryi. 
Equally, after the surrender, it was natural 
for him to set a quiet^ moderate example 
of reconciliation to the Union. He rated 
McClellan among the Federals as a better 
general than Grant. That may have some¬ 
thing to do with the fact that politically 
he and McClellan were not all that far 
distart from each other. 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 

R. M. E. Diamant 

UNDERSTANDING SI 
METRICATION 

How SI (System^ International) units, intro* 
duced to simplify the metric system, will be 
adopted soon in industry and everyday life in 
Britain. 

Angus & Robertson i6s. 


Marquis Who*s Who Books 

WORLD WHO'S WHO IN FINANCE 
AND INDUSTRY (Vol. 16 1970-71) 

35,000 business executives the world over, 
biographically sketching and key-indexed to 
over 9,500 leading businesses. 

Publishing & Distributing U.S. $44.50. 

Gordon Bridger ^ Maurice de Soissons 

FAMINE IN RETREAT? 

Total famine 011 earth has been predicted. 
Need this happen ? In this reasoned statement 
the authors argue that world food pro¬ 
duction can be immeasurably stepped up, 
provided that drastic steps are taken now. 
Dent illustrated 458. 


Staff an B. Linder 

THE HARRIED LEISURE CUSS 

The author of this provocative book applies 
economic analysis to examine the changing 
uses of time. ** A mischievous streak rites irre¬ 
pressibly in (Linder’s) book,”—-Time. ■ 

Columbia University Press ’ 638. 


Ronald Palin 

ROTHSCHILD RELISH 

Mr Palin joined the merchant bankers 45 years 
ago and rose to becoip^ Secretary. This » hil 
defightful account of me Rothicliildi, the bank 
and a way of life now gone forever., 

CtaBBell gGi. net. 


Alfred Maizels 

GROWTH AND TRADE 

National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research Student's Edition i An abbreviated 
version of Industrial Growth and World Trade» 
Cambridge University Press 

Paperback 21 s. net. 


Radhe Shyam Rungta 

THE RISE OF BUSINESS 
CORPORATIONS IN INDIA, 
1851-1900 

Cambridge South Asian Studies 8. Discusses 
growth in trade, transport, banking and agricul¬ 
ture. 

Cambridge University Press £5 net. 


/. C, R. Dow 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
BRITISH ECONOMY, 1945-60 

National Institute of Economic and Soda] 
Research Student's Edition 3. 

Cambridge Uni vend ty Press 

Paperback 222. net. 


/ohn Cushion 

CONTINENTAL CHINA 
COLLECTING FOR AMATEURS 

An invaluable guide to the pottery and porce¬ 
lain of Western Europe with attention paid 
to the pitfalls likely to ensnare the collector. 
Frederick Muller 2«i 


All hooks advertised in 
The Seonomist can be obtained from 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 
Caan Market, Fertagal Street, W.C2 

Oataiaeuei $fu oil regu»$t 
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EUROPEAN MARKETS 

ObtiM produet-stucHst on: 

Csrpeti and Floor Coverings 
Domeitic^ Gas and Electric Cookers I 
Ball and Roller Bearings j 

Furnishing Fabrics | 

Savaral othar studios srs In progrsos or 
pisnnsd: 

Individual country reports are available for 
each of these pr^ucts based on intensive 
high-level interviews in great depth with 
leading European companies — supported 
by considerable desk research, statistical and 
economic analysis. 

Ths main subjscts covsrsd srs: 

The size of the market. 

The expected rate of growth. 

Prices, margins, discounts, terms of delivery, 
payment and credit facilities. 

Products available on the market. 

The leading competitors and services offered 
by them. 

Channels of distribution. 

Legal and other requirements as applied 
to standards and packing. 

Future trends. 

For fun dstalls of curront roports, and 
futura programmo apply to: 

“l.T.l. (Europe) Ltd.” 

^ Piccadilly 

T|?| London, Wi, 

^ 01-734 0133 

jr7T.I. - SKCIAIISTS IN 
EUROPEAN RESEAReN 


It’s a 

small world, 
isn’t it ? 

The current edition of The 
Times 500 ” doesn’t limit its 
information to the British Isles 
exclusively. It is a mine of 
international business facts. For 
example, what is the name of 
Japan’s lai^est company ? Wliich 
companies are Britain’s three largest 
exporters ? 

You’ll jRnd the answers and 
thousands more in “ The Times 
500,” your annual guide to the 
leading companies in Britain and 
overseas. 

15s at all good booksellers. Or 
direct from 

The PublicatJi^ns Department 
Printing Hou^ Square 
London £64 

16s postage and packing inclusive. 


Lee probably never understood Giant, 
for Grant was a modem American of the 
middle west. He was of the new, 
industrially dominated generarion, not 
least in having a broader strateg'ic under¬ 
standing of tbe nature of modem war 
than Lee had. Lee was of the older 
generation. Tliere is more than a smack 
of the aristocratic eighteenth century 
alxnjt everything he said and did. He 
was the gentleman whose natural birth¬ 
right was command and whose natural 
diignity and modesty represented both a 
tradition and an unriiakable and con¬ 
servative religious belief. Doubt, including 
self-doubt, it seems, was alien to Lee’s 
nilind. He could weep from personal grief, 
as when Jackson died. Grant could not. 
But Lee never sat as Grant did on the 
first day of the battle of the Wilderness, 
nervously Whittling a stick until his gloves 
were in tatters. Grant could never have 
saW as Lee did at Fredericksburg : “ It is 
well this is so terrible. We should grow too 
fond of it.” 

There is even an old-fashioned flavour 
about Lee’s gemus as a soldier. He was 
the epitome of the battlefield general, 
quick to read his opponent’s mind, daring 
in manoeuvre and audacious in attack. Tt) 
him, battle was the supreme art and in 
battle, despite Gettysburg, he was a 
supreme artist. This, for him, was the 
way—the only way—-to break the enemy’s 
will to resist. Sherman, to a lesser degree 
Sheridan and Grant, in gliv<ing counten¬ 
ance and impetus to Federal strategy in 
1864-65, all saw that this was but part 
of modem war. Sherman showed the 
new direction, by marching to the sea, but 
then Grant, to make the strategy work, 
had also to beat the Aimy of Northern 
Viigiinia in tlie field. He did this by the 
use of overwhelming numbers—but only 
at great cost, for he, the modern but srill 
limited soldier, was faced by one of the 
greatest of the clasrical, pure generals. It 
is fitting thai Lee's last reported words 
are : “ Strike the tent.” It is even more 
telling that Lee is probably the only 
general to be acclaimed by his own troops 
in the humiliation of surrender. Then, 
those men were doling something more 
than mourning the “ Lost Cause.” They 
were paying tribute to a noble man, 

SOME HONEY AND PLENTY OF ... 

Money 

By Lawrence S. Ritter and William L. 
Silbcr. 

Basic Books, New York. 221 pages. $5.95. 
Money 

By Roy Harrod. 

Macmillan. 366 pages. ^65$ clothbound, 
35s papeibound. 

The first thing to say about these two 
books is tbat neither tells us how to make 
more money, Which may make a lot of 
people lose interest. Yet if we know why 
the authorities play about with money as 
they do and how it works in a modem 
economy—^which is what both these l^ks, 
•in their different ways, aim at explaining 


—we may be able to place our own bets 
more securely. The fact that, in its old- 
fashioned form of cash, money is already 
on the way out and chequebooks could 
follow suit only makes it the more essential 
to understand the workings of tthe financial 
system. 

The first of these books, written by two 
professors at New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business Administra¬ 
tion and former consultants to the Federal 
Reserve System, is a bright, perky, some¬ 
times humorous, primer to the current 
debate on the importance of controlling 
money supply, the relationship between 
money supply and the gross national 
product, the r^e of interest rates and their 
effect on inflation, the powers of the 
Federal Reserve, money in international 
finance, and so on. Although Milton 
Friedman gefts no more than six entries 
in the index and the Ohicago thinking 
does not burst through each page, the 
book does give the curious and the 
uninitiated .some idea of what the Fried- 
manites are all about. The authors do 
not really come down, however, for either 
the Monetarirts or the Keynesians: they 
.say that results obtaiined from the 
Federal Reserve’s econometric model are 
“ ambiguous.” They conclude : 

Perhaps the econometric model suggests the 
outline of a possible compromise, a draw. 
Both fiscal policy and monetary policy 
affect gnp. Fiscal policy seems to be more 
powerful in the short run ; monetary policy 
appears to be more powerful in the long 
run. Of course, this satisfies extremists in 
neither contingent. 

In some respects, the book skims too 
lightly. One would like to liave heard 
something, or something more, about the 
commercial paper market, Eurodollars 
and the International Monetary Fund’s 
role as credit-provider. But the book has 
the great merit of being easy to read. 

Sir Roy Harrod gives Milton Friedman 
merely two mentions, and he still uses the 
term " quantity dieorists ” to describe the 
monetarists. His book is in a different 
category: it is an extensive textbook 
based on over forty years of lecturing at 
Christ Church, Oxford, l^fore his retire¬ 
ment on Septemiber 30, 1967. It ends with 
a recap of his views, mostly wdl known. 
Domestically, he argues the case for 
maxiriiising growth even if it is at the 
expense of inflation, the permanent need 
for a successful income.^ p:)lk:y, and the 
relative unobjectionability of import 
controls as an adjustment mechanism for 
imbalances of external payments. Inter¬ 
nationally, it isS less clear what Sir Roy 
now favours. Writing lYcfore he knew the 
size of the first hand-out of special draw¬ 
ing rights and thinking of k in terms of 
the smaller figure first mentioned, he 
regards the scheme as having only a 
peripheral influence on the central 
problem of inadequate world reserves. He 
ends with -the thought that if the idea 
of promoting economic growth could 
capture the minds of men, as free trade 
did in the inid-n'ineteenth century, there 
would be vast benefits. But,” he adds, 
“ it does not seem likely to do so in the 
near future.” 





Cruise to NewKbrk and bock, 
with a day anda 
night in the town.From £190. 

Queen Elizabeth 2 sails to New York on 
May 8, May 22, June 5, June 19, July 3, July 17, 
July 31, August 14, August 28, September 11, 
September 25, October 17. 

Why not join her? You can cross the 
Atlantic in style and use QE2 as your hotel and 
base for visiting Manhattan during her stop-over, 
before cruising home and getting your breath 
back. How much you pay is up to you, but our 
prices start at £190 full board and lodging all the 
way, including your stay in New York. 

2 weeks for just £40 more. If you 
can spare just a little more of your time, we’ve 
got a very special deal for you that will certainly 
make it worth your while. We’ll take you across, 
and arrange your accommodation in the States 
for the two weeks until you pick up QE2 on her 
return trip.^So what we’re offering you is a cruise 
to New York, one fabulous fortnight over there, 
and a chance to mull over the wonderful things 
you’ve seen and done as you cruise home in the 
calm, civilised atmosphere of QE2. From just 
£230 all in. 

One Way Cruises. If you’ve got people 
to meet, places to go, business to do, of course 
yotrcan take a one way ticket either way on any 
of QE2’s transatlantic crossings. Fares from as 
little as £87 each way (special 'Visit USA’ fare). 

Book Now. Make up your mind right 
now because QE2’s New York sailings are 
fantastic value for your money and they’re going 
to be amongst the most popular bookings of the 
year. So for further details ask your travel agent 
for Cunard’s 1970 Cruise Book, or phone Cunard 
at 01-9^ 7890 as soon as possible. 
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plus a modern Congress Mail 
for the businessman. 
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DUBSEinnRF HILTDN 


Haute cuisine, charcoal 
steaks,climate^control 
and everything the 
modern businessman needs. 
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Lwmr'R textile ehoiee 


Ip a iveek or so the Government 
will be ann^ncing its new policy 
on mergers in the textile indus¬ 
try. This latest policy rethink 
was sparked off by Imperial 
Chemical industries' bid to take 
over two textile cibmpanics, Viyella 
and Carrington and Dewhurst, 
and thus create a second ver¬ 
tically integrated fibrcs-to-tcxtilcs 
group—with sales of £365 mn 
compared with CourtauJds’ sales 
(excluding paints) of £486 mn. 
Even though British textile firms 
are more exposed to low cost 
competition, continental textile 
6nns arc more efficient on spin¬ 
ning cotton and man-made fibres. 
In a European interfirm com¬ 
parison latx)ur and capital pro- 
ductivny were measured in a 
combined index called- the whole 
mill index. A reasonable level of 
efficiency is an index number of 
I. No British firm was in the 
top 25 millsi which comprised 
two Austrianr two Swiss, one 
Dutch and (incredibly) 20 Ger¬ 
man, with indices ranging from 
i.«>6 to 14. (>f the 82 British 
mills ineduded, only 14 were 
above 0.8. 

'Fhc Government has long been 
involved in the problems of the 
British textile industry. As other 
countries have become indus¬ 
trialised, the British industry has 
contracted coiitnnuously. But 
developed coumries on the whole 
tightly protect their textile indus¬ 
tries in the domestic market. Only 
Britain—with its obligations to 
Hong Kong, and to fonner 
coloi^es like India—allows 
imports from developing coun¬ 
tries a significant share of its 
domestic textile market (now 
30%). 

Government involvement in tex¬ 
tiles has taken three forms in 
Britain : 

^ determining the appropriate 
level of protection. 

^ encouragini^ the rationalisation 
and re-equipment of the industry. 
The industry's long contraction 
(which has applied mainly to the 
cottqn branch of it) has left it 
short of ca'pirtal for re-equipment, 
and short of profits to encourage 
re-equipimem. It also suffers from 
being too fragmented both hori- 
imntaUy (i.e..a8 regards the burn¬ 
er of spinning firms otc), and 
vcrt |c aHv: with successive stages of 
cj^KfiMnilifactiirc carried out by 


# deciding the structure of the 
industry. This is a new factor, 
coniicoted with the advent of man¬ 
made hbres, as a new and fast- 
growing textile raw material. Like 
it or not, the Government is now 
being forced to decide what 
degree of vcfttcal integration to 
allow in the industry between 
fibre-makers and textile com- 
anies; and how much further 
ori2;ontai mergers should be 
allowed to go. 

Ten years ago man-rnade fibres 
were emerging as an increasingly 
important material and the health 
of the Brit'i.di textile industry 
therefore became a matter of con¬ 
cern to the fibre producers, ICl 
and Coiirtaulds. Courtaulds, origi¬ 
nal y a tcxrile company, had 
branched out into making cclluln- 
sic fibres (Le. rayon) in 1905. 
The branch outgrew the tree, in 
*937 Courtaulds absorbed British 
Cclanese and so became the only 
significant crllulosic manufacturer 
in Britain. But its interest in the 
growth area of man-made fibres, 
the oil-based synthetics (nylon, 
acrylic, polyester) was limited to 
3 share with ICI in British 

Nylon Spinners, making nylon 
originally under a Du Pont 
licence. 

Id's bid 

Courtaulds, then with a sleepy 
top management and a poor profit 
record, was a riming duck for a 
takeover bid. ICI reckoned it 
would be a cheap buy, that in the 
■process a .strong unit would be 
created, integrated from fibres to 
textiles. It would also spike 
Courtaulds' embryo plans to 
develop its own nylon in com¬ 
petition with BNS. The bid 
failed, but produced a revolution 
at Courtaulds which brought the 
present Ix)rd Kearton and his 
associates into control, and led to 
a spectacular improvement in 
|irofits. ICI was left holding 
some 37 i% of Cour¬ 
taulds, which was later exchanged 
for Courtaulds' stake in BNS. 
BNS then became an ICI sub- 
ridiary and Courtaulds went 
ahead with its own nylon. 
Courtaulds now emerged as the 
advocate of integration. Starting 
in 1963-64 it bought up g long 
procession of textile companies, 
including two of the biggest spin¬ 
ning groups Lancashire Cotton, 
and Fine Spinners and Doiiblcrs, 
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and including others like Kayscr 
Bondor and Bairns-Wear, much 
closer to the ultimate consumer. 
According to its critlc.s it 
exploited its position as a major 
supplier of fibres (and near-mono- 
polisi, in the case of rayon) to 
discrimitiati' against other iibre- 
iising textile companies and in 
favour of its own. In 1968, the 
Monopolies C()mmis.sion, report¬ 
ing on ccllulosics, (Midorsed this 
criticism up to a point, and 
recommended, among other 
things, that Courtaulds .should be 
forbidden to buy more textile 
companies in fields where it 
already had a 25% market share. 
ICU preferred to build up slrong- 
poiiiis in the lextiile industry. 
ICI would take a share stake in 
a likely textile company and lend 
it money, to be used for 
re-equipment and for buying 
other textile corn panics to be 
integrated with it. Id’s philo- 
.sophy was that it needed a 
strong and healthy textile indu.s- 
try but it did no't need tied out¬ 
lets. Of its strongpoiiits, the best- 
known was Viyella. Led by the 
mercurial Mr Joe Hyman, and 
financed by ICI, Viyella, origin¬ 
ally a maker of shirts and other 
types of clothing, integrated 
backwards itvto the industry as 
far as the spinning stage (where 
it boug'ht Combined Engllrii 
M’iUs in 1964). On the whole, 
though, ICI’s associates have per¬ 
formed far less impressively than 
Viydla (and, in the case of 
Klinger, d'isastmusly). 

In due course Viyella severed its 
links with ICI, and in 1968 bid 
for Calico Printers Association, 
forcing it jnio a defensive merger 
with English Sewing Cotton, to 
form English Calico, which is 
still .sorting itself out. In 19G9 


Courtaulds bid for the new com¬ 
bine, dropping hints of other bids 
in the otting from American con¬ 
cerns. Following a study Jed by 
Mr Edmund Dell of the Board of 
Trade, rhe Government banned 
this and other large textile 
mergers. Then in December Mr 
Hyman was sacked as chairman 
of Viyella. Fourteen days later 
ICI bid for Viydla, with a view 
to merging it with Carrington 
and Dewhurst, but ultimately 
withdrawing from control. Now 
the Government is deciding what 
to do. 

As background reading, the Lever 
committee has last year's report 
on cotton and allied textiles by 
the Textile Council, and the little 
neddy’s report on wool textiles. 
Both favoured vertical integraiion 
but with two qualifications. First, 
the integration needed is inte¬ 
gration between spinners, weav¬ 
ers, and other processors down¬ 
stream ; this is not the same 
thing as integration between 
ffbre-makers and their customers. 
Secondly the cotton report dis¬ 
tinguished commercial integra¬ 
tion from technical integration. 
Commercial integration can 
mean (e.g.) buying up your 
competitors (“horizontally") so 
as to become a more powerful 
figure in the market and a 
stronger cornmerdal unit, or 
similarly buying up your cus¬ 
tomers or your suppliers. 

As an example of technical 
integration there is a spinner 
which supplies a weaver with a 
very high quality yarn to make 
a particular type of fabric. 
Because the yarn is specially 
produced to meet this need, the 
weaving process is “ snag-free ” 
and so the total cost of the ckudi 
is low. The companies are com- 
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mcrcially independent of each investment and research and 

other: the spinner being part of development, 

a vertical concern, the weaver On the other hand nofie of this 

independent. On the other hand, has much to do With technical 

said the cotton report, “ even vertical integration, from the 

where the organisation is com- spinning stage onwards. The sus- 

pletcly integrated commercially, pidon therefore remains that 

it is rare to find really effective 101*8 proposal would benefit ICI, 

technical integration.” by. securing its fibre outlets, more 

In its analysis the Textile Coun- than anybody else. In other words, 

cii found that the better spinners behind the fog of Lancashire’s 

were (a) specialised; (b) had problems, the Government is 

vertical links ; (c) served large having to dedde whether it wants 
customers ; (d) produced higher more fibres-^to-texltilcs commercial 
quality yarns. What the report integration, or not. 

urged therefore was The arguments in favour of fibres- 

• to get costs down by massive textiles integration are now well 

reinvestment in machinery (£49 known. They have been Oour- 

mn in wool by 1975 ; oyer taulds’philosophy of life for eight 

£80 mn in cotton) and high years. To speaihead the invasion 

machine utilisation, by technical of fibres into new fields and 

vertical integration and shift to cope with fashion-dictated 

working. fluctuations in demand for fibre.s, 

• a tariff on Commonwealth fibre companies mu.st ensure a 

textiles to provide cost protection high offtake for their fibres. As 

during the reorganlisatiom The the chart shows, although textiles 

Government has already decided are among the most labour inten- 

that a 15% tariff in 1972 will give industries, fibre production 

replace the quotas on Common- comes at the other end of the 

wealth imports imposed in 196®. spectrum. Capital intensive fibre 

• further reduction in the num- plants need to be run near full 

ber of manufacturing units. capacity. New fibres and varia- 

Given these objectives, how will tionS on existing ones can be tried 

ICr.s near-takcover of Viyclla out in the captive textile com- 

and Carrington and Dewhursr panics. Because of his closer 

help ? True, ICI can provide links with the ultimate consumer, 

expertise in management and the fibre producer is more sen- 

marketing, and labour relations sitive' to changing demand, 

(c.g. in getting shift woriting The arguments against fibres-tex- 

accepted). It can offer cash for tile integration are equally 


familiar. They have cropped up Biitiah Enkalon publicly attacked 

in numerous reports from the the proposed ICI bid. Finally, 

Monopolies Commission, not just as the wool textiles indus- 

thc one on Courtaulds. If there is try haa aigued, the fibre firms 

to be maximum efficiency overall, would have an interest in pushing 

there must be competition at their fibres, possibly faster than 

several stages of production and consumers actually want them, 

distribution, especially wlverc the The result could be an upsurge 

production is in the hands of only of imported clothing made from 

two or three firms. By discrimi- traditional materials. 

Dating against other outside textile The Lever commhttee must choose 

companies the fibre producer can between these points o£ view. Its 

protect its own textile firms choice wWl be complicated by one 

against the consequences of their fact of life. F^xes arc very 

own inefficiency, if any. Nor can similar. Innovations are quickly 

ultimate con.sumers freely exert copied. If the fibre makers do not 

their preferences as regards types control their outlets the result 

of fibre if there is only lop-sfided may not be keener prices for tex- 

competi'tion at the fibrc/tcxtilc tile companies, but escalating 

stage. In America no fibre com- brand advertising of virtually 

pany would be allowed to buy up identical products, on the deter- 

its customers. Nor does it happen gent pattern. And even without 

on the continent. owning them, fibre-makers in 

Japan and on the continent try 

Other fibre-makers “p 

tomers by oigamSing production 
If the Government allows ICI to groups. Everywhere annual con- 

go ahead, then other problems tracts are common with discounts 

will arise in this case. Other fibre for quantity and loyaky. But 

makers like Hocchsi, Monsanto ultimately the customer has the 

and British Enkalon have started right to go elsewhere, 

making fibres in Britain. Their Thus the choice .seems to be 

existence would act as a check on between letting ev’cry fibre- 

IGI and Oourtaulds exploiting maker integrate vertically, and 

their market power unduly. But preserving the status quo, using 
to act effectively, they, too, might the supervisory powers of the 
need to own their own captive Gommissfion for Industry and 

textile outlets. And there arc now Manpower to ensure that the 
precious few left worth buying, market in fibres operates ade- 

Th'is week the Dutch-owned quately and fairly. 


KNITTING LANCASHIRE 8 i YORKSHIRE TOGETHER Deliveries of raw materials^yams and fabric in 1968 in millions of pounds weight 



industrial ■ K HOilStHOin 


The chart shows how the traditional subdivisions of the textile 
industry are breaking down. The two main divisions, historically, 
have been cotton (Lancashire) and wool (Yorkshire). The reasons 
why the distinction is breaking, down are (a) the ^rawing 
importance of man-made fibres as a new raw^matensfl and 
(b) the introduction of machinery (principally knit tin# macbifiery) 
that can handle equally well yarn made from men-made fibres, 
from cotton and from wool. For simplicity flax and jute have 
been excluded from the chart. So have wool combing and eop 
making (two of the earlier intermediate processes in wool 


manufecture bsfore the spinning stage). So has lace (made 
from Cotton) and some other end-uses. Some carpet-making 
operations have been eliminated. 

The figures (compiled by the textiles little noddies together) give 
only a rough guide. They come from several sources, and take 
no account of atock changes and time lags. For these and other 
reasons the figures oftim do not add up to the totals shown. 
Man-made fibre is extruded in filament form. It can either be 
used in that vway, or after texturiaing (which gives bulk and 
stretch) or bll chopped up into staple and then spun. 
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Choo may not know 
all about the growth of 
local industry... 

But she could tell 
you the way to 

’THE 

CHARTERED 
BANK’ 



’’I " ■ ■ 


The Chartered Bank is as much a part 
of Singapore’s life as the orchid girls who 
trim and pack their fragile, exotic wares 
safe for airlifting to every part of the 
world. We have twelv'e branches in 
Singapore city—and eight more spread 
over the island. 

The Chartered Bank, with its subsidi¬ 
aries and associates, forms the largest 
British Bank in the East, where it has 


operated for more than a century. Each 
office is a local bank, whether in the 
Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or 
America. Each too is an international bank, 
keeping its expert knowledge readily 
available to the other, members of the 
group. As a result, here in the United 
Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled infor¬ 
mation service covering export and 
investment opportunities abroad. 


The Chartered Bank 

(Incorporated in England by Royal Charter 1853 ) 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

A member of Stfindai^ and Chartered Baiikii(g Group Limited 
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Buddy, Can You Spare $642 million ? 

The biggest manufacturing industry in the United States is aerospace, 
and it's running out of cash. Whose fault is this ? 


Lockhcer!, the biggest defence contractor in the American 
aerospace industry, was forced to ask the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion last week if it would please advance some of the money 
owing on Administration orders so that the factories could 
be kept running. Something like 92,000 Lockheed employees 
found their jobs at risk overnight—and Rolls-Royce in Britain 
shivered with them. Washington obliged with a small advance 
against the $642 million the company asked for. 

The Boeing company—^labour force, 100,000—let it be 
known a little w'hile back that shortage of cash prevented 
it from proceeding with the design of a short-range jumbo 
for the airbus market. As Boeing has blanketed the civil 
market in the past decade with short, medium, long and 
ultra-long range aircraft, this is a major retrenchment. The 
reason was that Boeing’s customers, civil airlines this time, 
were not paying their bills cither. And the cause was the 
one for which dissatisfied customers withhold payment the 
world over in order to bring suppliers to heel: goods they 
have received arc not working as they should. 

Standards in the industry have slipped in a way previously 
unknown in American aerospace. North American Rockwell 
has been found responsible for faulty work on space rockets 
that led, among other things, to the death of three astronauts. 
Wings have broken on General Dynamics’s F-iir bomber 
because of a faulty batch of steel. Wings have cracked on 
Lockheed’s huge military freighter and led to the grounding 
of the entire fleet. Engines on Boeing’s jumbo 747 airliner 
stalled during taxiing and the passengers had to be trans¬ 
ferred to another aircraft. Sloppy workmanship and design 
can have many origins, but the American industry now seems 
to have lost its famous cool. Rattled by competition which 
has reached a point where the winning of an order can 
decide the survival or death of a company, manufacturers 
arc prepared to promise the earth to vrin it, regardless of 
whether* they can deliver it. It was the Europeans, and the 
British in particular, who were supposed to fall down on 
their promises. Not any more. 

The American industry has been riding for such a fall for 
at least a decade. There arc too many' companies in it, and 
only the Department of Defence and the anti-trusters fail 
to recognise this. Sales arc still running at nearly $30 billion 
a year and contracts are still of astronomical size, but the 
number of contracts to be won gets fewer and fewer. When 


the music stops another company is left without a chair. 
Just over three years ago, the Douglas company fell out of 
luck and invited takeover bids. The McDonnell company 
bought it up with profits earned by turning out Phantom 
jets since the mid-1950$ as if they were cans of peas. That 
left five manufacturers to bid for major orders and one of 
them, North American Rockwell, looks as if it could soon 
be seeking a merger, too. That leaves four, probably still 
one too many for the work likely to be around in this decade. 

The Department of Defence has never willingly believed 
that its contractors could be in financial trouble, or even 
just short of work. It has therefore never encouraged 
rationalisation, and at times has actively impeded it. The 
Department of Justice raised many difficulties over the 
Douglas-McDonncll merger in 1967, although the alternative 
would have been the liquidation of Douglas. Washington 
can be forgiven for suspicions about the industry’s hardduck 
stories when so much of its time has been spent in demanding 
repayment of excessive profits on defence contracts, The 
industry has conic to build much of its management, par¬ 
ticularly its financial management, on the assumption that 
the bills would be paid first, and the questions asked 
afterwards. In the meantime, there was a regular flow of 
cash to keep the company running. 

Lockheed is the first victim of a new wky of paying 
government bills. When the company fought Boeing, and 
Douglas to a close finish for the big C-5A freighter conWact 
it did two things that the management later csiiim tx> 
regret. One was to accept a fixed-price contract from the 
then Defence Secretary, Mr McNamara. The other was to 
cut comers when it came to fixing that price. The Lockheed 
Marietta plant in Georgia, where the freighter is built, had 
a history of military freighter contracts running back 
for well over a decade. It was assumed that mistakes made 
over these years would not necessarily be repeated, and 
I.^ckheed’s bid price was cut accordingly. But Lockheed’s 
costs subsequently ran well above estimate and a sulphurous 
debate is now in progress over how much of this is Lock* 
hced’s own faulty guesswork, and how much is caused by 
design changes asked for by the military during construction. 
Because of the nature of the contract, the Department of 
Defence is not paying until it knows. Lockheed^ ungeared 
for this damming up of what was once an assured cash flow, 
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linds itself with a critical financial problem which cannot 
be supported out of our 'torrent and projected assets 
and income,” particularly when the Administration is 
also withholding payment on several other Lockheed 
contracts. 

This Ls not an easy situation for a company carrying 
heavy tooling and production costs for very big civil jets 
that it will not deliver to the airlines for another two years. 
If Lockheed Ls going to keep in this particular civil market 
at all, having fouglit so Ixard to get back into it after the 
hipse of a dec^, the company is going to have to offer a 
long-^'rangc vernon ot this jet as well a.H the rnediiim-range 
one now lacing built. McDonnell-Douglas is doing so, and 
is—momentaiily at least—outselling Lockheed by quite a 
margin. There could be a lot of pain here that will reflect 
back on Rolls-Royce and st'vrral other Lockheed sub-con- 
tractors in Britain. 

If this were happening in Britain, the Government would 
now be discitssing possible mergers for Lockheed to save 
itfi major defence contractor from running down its activities 
too far. In the United Statc.s, such a salvage operation is 
still politically unthinkable. But one wonders how much 
longer the Department of Defence and Congress will com¬ 
placently watch major contracts ninning into trouble because 
the industry nccd.s rationalising and no one docs anything 
about it. General Dynamics’s F-i 11 programme is impaled 
on the Texas cactus, its major production contract (500-plus) 
still uncanccllcd but with the aircraft itself cleared for service, 
grounded, cleared, and groundeui again with confusing 
rapidity. Either the United States Air Force needs the bomber, 
and should take its future in hand, or it has lost interest 
in the F-i 11 and is wasting its own and the taxpayers’ money. 
But fiothing is done and C^eral Dynamics is in the curious 
situation of being brought steadily under the contml of the 
septuagenarian Mr Henry Crown of Chicago. Colonel Crown 
was once fought off by the General Dynamics board. This 
time, claiming more than 18 per cent of the. stock, he is 


probably unstoppable. Since he has a reputation for expecting 
profits for his money the presumption is that^ G^eral 
l)ynamics is due for a major shake-up. 

Because the industry Is so big—it employs directly 
768,000 people, with subcontractors bringing the total to 
more than 1.2 million—and because so much of its work 
comes from the government, it gets hit twice by the kind 
of .squeeze now in progress: once by the cutback in govern¬ 
ment spending, and a second time by the tightness of cash. 
It gets hit a third time by the dwindling number of orders. 
Of the few big jobs going, McDonnell-Dopglas has walked 
off with the plum, the new .F-i 5 jet fighter ordered last 
autumn. Losing that contract may have been the last straw 
for North American^ Rockwell, now standing off men in 
numbers. There is a bomber contract in the offing, which, 
if it does ever get placed, looks a prime candidate for later 
cancellation. The civil market is a vicious dog-fight between 
the old buck, Boeing, attempting to retain its herd leadership 
against the .challenge of, McDoimell-Douglas, and, cash 
permitting, Lockheed. This leaves space, or what remains 

it. Of the 50,000 men expected to leave the space pro¬ 
gramme this year, all but a few thousand are expected to 
come from industry. 

Spjice does, however, hold one spectacular prize. The 
space shuttle, ferrying goods and men in and out of earth 
by a rocket-ship that will land at the end of each flight like 
an ordinary aircraft, is not only the space transport of the 
future, it is probably the forerunner of the supersonic 
airliner of the future, too. Three dc.signs have been asked 
lor by the end of this month. Only one will be built. Whoever 
gets it will be top space dog. Only one company, the navy 
specialist Grumman, is bidding on its own. The others have 
formed groups; North American Rockwell with General 
Dynamics ; McDonnell-Douglas with Martin Marietta ; and 
—wait for it—Lockheed with Boeing. With or without the 
consent of the trust-busters, these sorts of groupings may have 
to become permanent. 


Guiding the Risen Sun 

Participating in Expo 70 is costing western governments millions of yen apiece. They will be 
sadly disappointed if they do not get some sort of economic toehold inside Japan in exchange 


Japan is now the largest capitalist economic power after 
the United States. It has the world’s highest rate of growth: 
more tlian lo per cent a year in real terms. And, not cntirelv 
by coincidence, it keep.s foreigners, their goods and their 
capital, out. The country’s spectacular economic progress 
has been the result of intelligent planning by government 
officials, obediently accepted and acted on by banks, trading 
houses and industrial combines comprising Japan’s unique 
capitalist mix^ The world’s highest rate of growth has 
depended on the world’s highest rate of investment, on the 
deliberate shift of exports into the fastest-growing export 
markets, both in terms of products and countries, and on 
the equally deliberate shift of home manpower from low to 
high productivity jobs. 

The importing of capital has been deliberately limited on 
the ground that foreigners would not fit into this style ,of' 
planning, h Ja Japonaibe. by means of, alnd noA 

(althouf^ m underlying reason b^n' straight, old- 
fadiioii^d/kehophobia). Imports of goods.baYc also beetle 
closely controlled lor two reasons. One in this ' 

way,, could the right home industries .be. etkoUifiag^: ;S^ 
vmjt growth would have led io a contifitibus balafit^e 
cf payitients crisi.s. Even today, despite significant progress 


in liberali.sing imports since Japan joined tlic General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 1964, and despite the 
moans of officials about its need to import vast quantities of 
raw materials, the ratio of imports to gross national product 
is about half that of Britain. 

But although it has always been mistaken to think that 
pressure from outside, particularly from the United States, 
w^oiild alter Japanese attitudes, the great changes of the last 
decade mean that government institutions arc being forced 
to alter the ways in which they do tilings. With reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange nbw growing rapidly—they 
should reach $4 billion by the end of the year and could 
be up to $12 billion by the mid 1970s—it will become 
increasingly difficult for the government to present a con¬ 
vincing case against revaluing the yen. Over the next two 
years' Japan is committed to what is at least formally a 
substantial pro^anianc of liberalisation, both on capital 
inflows- and on trade. Conversely it is .already on the road 
to becoxnjtQg^^^^ exporter of capital. The growth in its 

is politically important for its role in south 
east But capital exports also help to hold down the 
gWWth in its reserves, and tljcrc is increasing logic, as Japan 
comes nearer to facing a labour shortage, in farming out 
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some of the more labour-intensive products to other countries. 

As frontiers open, the task of controlling what lies behind 
them becomes more difficult. At the same time Japanese 
industry, through its very success, is growing less dependent 
on government, and a little more prone to ignore the nods 
and winks. Bearing the brunt of these (Ganges is the 
ubiquitous Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 
better known as Miti. There is little doubt that Miti is less 
powerful than it used to be, and that industry Ls perhaps less 
keen than it was to provide a comfortable haven for top Miti 
men when they reach the age of 50, To an important degree 
the debate within Miti about its future role, and the direction 
it takc.s, will shape the Japanese brand of capitalism. 

The ethos of Miti as it has been, and of the Japanese 
government as a whole, was set in the early years of the 
Meiji Restoration a hundred years ago. The objective was 
the development of domestic industry and commerce, the 
means of doing it was the bureaucracy. This was natural, 
given the Confucian tradition of deference to senior govern¬ 
ment officials. And Miti, reconstituted in its present form 
after 1946, naturally inherited a dirigiste role. (Another point 
is that the men now at the top of ^iiti began their careers 
in wartime, when direct control of industry was inevitable.) 
The government had powerful physical weapons as well as 
tradition to help it push steel and shipbuilding, and then 
chemicals and cars. Apart from import controls, it had 
export incentives ancj a virtually overriding say on investment. 

Now, however, the children have come to outgrow their 
parents. The steel and motor industries, for instance, arc to 
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a great extent independent of Miti’s men. With Yawata and 
Fuji Iron and Steel merging into a combine not much smaller 
than United States Steel, and Toyota expected this year to 
produce more cars than Chrysler, there is not much Miti 
can do beyond accepting that, in the current jargon, ‘‘ private 
industry leads the economy.' When Mitsubishi He^.vy 
Industries negotiated a deal last year to give Chrysler 35 per 
cent of a new auto company without obtaining Miti*s 
approval, it was doing something unthinkable five years ago. 

Miti is also having to change its views on liberalisation. 
This year Japan is starting out to halve the number of 
import quotas that violate Gatt (there arc now 109). But of 
course such key items as car parts will be kept on quotas to 
the last possible moment. And Miti has plenty of other more 
discreet weapons. “ W<* do rather find that they come up 
with things like new systems of domestic registration, 
restrictions on dye ranges and special orders on the shapes 
of bottles,” according to one trader. Other countries do this 
kind of thing too What is special to Japan is the system of 
“ gyosei shido ” or administrative guidance. What Miti docs 
is to give instructions to wholesalers, importers or department 
stores to observe certain guidelines, drawn up to see that the 
national interest is ser\'ed. Nevertheless the tricks of the trade 
arc now too well known lV)r Japan to go on ignoring the 
spirit of the Gatt rules indefinitely, and with a likely trade 
surplus of $4 billion in the 1970 fiscal year, things should 
at last start to improve for foreign exporters. 

There must be greater doubts about the capital 
liberalisation programme. No n al progress has yet been made, 


Osaka's multi-coloured happening 

Osaka 


"I'hr first, surprijiing impre.ssion of the 
Osaka world fair is that it will be a 
great success. Saturday’s opening ceremony 
IS being attended by the* Emperor, the 
prime minister, Mr Eisaku Sato, and senior 
businessmen. But the main purpose of the 
fair is to brighten the lives of the 30 million 
ordinary Japanese who are expected 10 
visit this packaged world of colour, noise, 
strobe lights and bizarre buildings, set 
down in the -hills close to 0 .saka. Despite 
the title and all the national pavilions. 
Expo is still essentially a Japanese affair, 
a mirror ofi^the country’s technological 
ability and new-won place in the world, 
and a direct follow-on from the Tokyo 
Olympic games. 

Expo 70 had been expected to be not 
much more than an expensive bore. The 
fair is an agglomeration of dis|Yarate bui'ld- 
irtp* crowded closely together, without 
much effort to harmonise one with another 
(•the bilious tubes of the Fuji exhibit 
chish na.stily with the austere orange box 
of the British pavilion next door). The 
Japanese business groups using the world 
fair as their advertisement, have swung 
right aw^y from the cherry-blossom image 
of traditional good taste to garish and 
gigantic pavil'ions—multi-coloured, blotchy, 
glaringly bright. These, like the 200it high 
ccmrepiecc, the “ Tower of the Sun,” by 
the Ja'pai>csc Jiculptor, Taro Okamoto, give 
no comfort to those foreigners who already 
deplore the uglines.s of modern Japan. 

The visitors will not object. The 
million Japanese want to sec something 
new and different, and they will get it : 
a watery sculpture by Andy Warhol, a 
rubber balloon British Bag (regrettably 
punctured last week), a display of Babe 


Ruth’s baseball kit, the Soviet .supersonic 
Tu-114 (which may still arrive here for 
the opening), Italian food presented in 
three restaiiran'ts by Fosco Mara ini, and 
all manner of “ crazy ” decorations in the 
Japanese pavilions. This is a fun fair, not 
a food-for-thought fair like Canada’s Expo. 

The entrance charges will only cover 
a small part of Expo’s cost. Some 
.£29 million was paid out for land alone. 
Direct government investment amounted 
to £42 million. The organisers, the Expo 
Association, put up another £65 million. 
Finally, some £800 million was spent on 
related public investment. Nearly half of 
this went on roads, circling round Osaka 
like snakes. The revenue from admittances 
is expected to amount to just over 
£21 million, with the total income of the 
Expo Association reaching just £95 
million. The remainder has to be paid for 
out of taxes. It is a gesture of confidence 
by the Japanese people. 

Of the contributions by foreign coun¬ 
tries, the Americaii pavilion will impress 
the Japane.se more than any other, partly 
'becau.se of its size, and the effective, 
economical layout of the exhibits—includ¬ 
ing .some splendid totem poles and old 
Indian tcxtile.s—‘but also because the 
Japanese, the year after the moon landing, 
want to see what the Apollo gear actually 
looks like. There arc the holiowed-out 
Hying chairs of the astronauts, .sitting in a 
row—just the perfect place for Mr 
Matsumoto to Him ihe family. The other 
foreig;ri pavilions are essentially of less 
interest to the Japanese, with the partial 
exception of rhe &»viot one, which stands 
higher than any ofher in the grounds. 
The Brieidi pavilSon is good in structure— 



Not a cherry blossom in sight 


compare the large, magnesia bottle Ger¬ 
man pavilion—^but it is a disappointment 
inside, lacking a consistent mood and 
development. 

Th«* main focus, however, must be on 
what the Japanese themselves are doing. 
Jlcrc the central point of interest is the 
huge “ Theme Hall ” designed by Kenzo 
Tange, the renowned Japanese architect 
and planner of the Expo site as a whole. 
This vast, open steel structure—<hc size 
of a jumbo-jet hangar—is the natural 
centre of Expo. It will house nothing more 
exciting than exhibitions by ladder- 
climbing policemen, parades by Hremen, 
and dance and song festivals. But tfie 
Japanese will love them just the same. 
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despite the fact that a few foreign companies with special Germany. Miti would like to keep it this way. 

knowhow or resources, such al Shell, IBM, Ndstli and Coca These are delicate issues for the new head of Miti, Mr 
Cola arc already well entrenched. Liberalisation programmes Kiichi Miyazawa, reputed to be the most able man in 
so far have been a joke (who would want to invest in steel Japanese politics. He has a reputation for liberalism, in 
in Japan—or, for that matter, beauty parlours). The third J^anese terms. But he is dealing with emotional tinder, as 
round planned for this autumn may be a little more painful well as the conflicting interests of businessmen, the ministry 
for the Japanese. The pressure to liberalise comes in part of agriculture (which docs not want any liberalisation on 
from those Japanese industries that want to import knowhow, that side) and the foreign ministry (which would prefer to 
rather than just to license foreign patents, and who arc be nicer to the Americans). There is the view that Japan is 
finding this is something foreign companies are reluctant too different a society to abide by the normal rules, and 
to sell for anything less than a share in the equity. Between equally of course there is plenty of discrimination against 
270 and 300 sectors of Japanese trade and industry are Japanese goods in other markets. But there is ato an 
expected to be opened for foreign participation of up to important connection between revision of the anti-monopdy 
50 per cent. But it is hard to see much real progress while the rules and liberalisation. A return of the old zaibatsu or 
Japanese, .including senior officials, retain so great a fear holding companies in anything like their old shape would 
of a foreign invasion. Miti at present seems to have two make foreign penetration even more difficult than it Is now. 
policies on foreign capital investment. One is that the anti- Fortunately for Mr Miyazawa liberalisation is not every- 
monopoly law must be rapidly revised, and its policeman, thing, even though it may reduce some of his mini5try^s 
the Fair Trade Commission, which stalled on the Yawata-Fuji power. Miti has new irons in the fire. It may not be able 
merger for two years, weakened. This would enable Japanese to do too much with the existing top industries. But there 
industry to consolidate before the invasion (in cars Miti would are the developing ones, such as aircraft and computers, 
like two groups instead of the present half dozen). Second, both ripe for reorganisation and pushing. Secondly it is 
there is a basic feeling that foreign business must not be looking at ways of becoming involved, and co-ordinating 
permitted to get more than 50 per cent of any important industry in the now fashionable area of social capital, where 
company, and preferably not more than 35 per cent. A recent Japan lags well behind the Wc.st. And finally there arc 
count showed that there were .some 606 firms with foreign areas like ocean development where Japan already has 
capital backing in Japan, compared with over 4,200 in some advantages, but which need heavy government finance. 


For What We Are About To Receive 

Mr Jenkins, in his hour of triumph, still has much to worry about: the American recession, 
the British wage explosion and the British businessman's reluctance to invest. 

Our Budget message to him : if you can't be good, be clever 

Thirty-one days still to go. Yet a lot of people have already acceleration so sharp that it bumped up against shortages of 
decided that Mr Jenkins will cut income tax by 3d or 6d manpower and capacity. This would bring a rush of imports 
on April 14th. This is for no better reason than that it is which exports would not be able to offset. So, says the bank, 
considered the biggest vote-catcher he can pull out of his “ the margin for an expansion of imports, and therefore of 
budget box. But would he then want to scoop back most spending at home, is thus likely to be limited.” 
of such a giveaway by a new tax ? The big question is Mr Jenkins is now trying to dress up that word “ limited.” 
whether or not the Chancellor’s heart is in reflation. Three aspects which must be taking a lot of his attention are: 

This week’s hard news—if those revisablc official statistics first, the present strength of the overseas accounts in relation 
deserve to be so described—seems to argue that it should be. to Britain’s obligations ; second, the external threats to that 
Retail trade, it was announced on Monday, remained flat in strength ; and, third, the extent to which a wage explosion 
January, little changed in volume for eighteen months or so. could be about to scupper the whole exercise. 

At the same time the authorities were able to show that the The surplus on Britain’s balance of payments was not as 
dramatic tum-around in Britain’s balance of payments has huge in the last quarter of 1969 as in the previous one, but it 
been firm-footed and Britain’s debt repayments even more was a very comfortable £140 million—or £560 million 
substantial than had been supposed. Moreover, last Friday’s on an annual basis. Only the capital account, roughly 
hike of percentage points in Germany’s discount rate, on in balance, was less good. Both the visible balance (from 
top of Britain’s modest half-point reduction, did not unearth merchandise trading) and invisible balance (from overseas 
a lot of hot money in I-ondon just looking for another hole ; dividends, insurance, shipping, tourism, and the rest) were 
sterling was up again by mid-week, with the spot rate at steady as rocks: running at annual surpluises of £75 million 
$2.4066, and yet the Bank of England was still able to take and close on £500 million respectively. Although capital 
in some dollars. True, uncovered margins were .still just in earnings cannot be expected to continue to contribute 
London’s favour and some funds may be simply waiting for as heavily as they did in the third quarter, when they 
the next half-point cut in Bank rate before departing. Even included the German offset loan and a large Australian 
so, it all adds up to bully for sterling. stock redemption, some earnings, for example from intcr- 

Yct Mr Jenkins has his worries, clearly reflected in the company accounts, may later be separated from the 
wide spectrum of advice being offered him this week. The fourth quarter’s large positive balancing item, which 
trade unions actually shouted down the National Institute of reconciled recorded transactions with the larger monetary 
Economic and Social Research, asking for reflation to the tunc gains. So the final reckoning for the fourth quarter's balance 
of £1,000 million. Equally predictably, the Bank of of payments could be even rosier than it now seems. 

England—although it would hate to be considered as playing But Mr Jenkins is no longer looking foi small windfalls. 
thmbiHl^ game—came out with a tale of caution, warning The surplus ijlready recorded of £470 million in the first 
TTil^*^"^**** spending could lead domestic demand into an three-quarters 6f th|e current financial year comfortably exceeds 
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thf ** at least £300 million ” for the whole year he promised 
the ” International Monetary Fundus Mr Pierrc-Paul 
Schweitzer in his letter of intent last May. Even if one docs 
not allow Mr Jenkins the bonuses of £140 million a year from 
the under-recording of exports artd of a further £30 million 
a year from the under-valuation Of the parcel pok, he has 
his £300 million in the bag with three months in hand. 

Thanks to the recent large inHow of short-term funds from 
abroad on top of this fat official surplus, Britain has not only 
met its scheduled obligations^ sometimes ahead of time, but 
has also completely settled its account with the United States 
Federal Reserve System, which at its peak last May had 
topped $1.4 billion. A sizeable chunk remains to he repaid of 
the $1^ billion facility swap line with central banks arranged 
at the lime of devaluation, but certainly these swaps have 
ceased to be an acute embarrassment. Of known debts, 
Britain has some $600 million to be repaid later this year, 
and another $400 million due next year. Beyond that the 
overhang is a mighty $7 billion, with repayment dates stretch¬ 
ing on into the next century. But Mr Jenkins has now got 
himself hUo a lofty position from which he could approach 
Mr Schweitzer, or his fellow ministers in the Group of Ten 
industrial countries, with a scheme for funding these debts 
or rolling them over in a dignified way. 

On the other hand, there are the near-term obligations to 
be met and Mr Jenkins must be aware that Britain’s overseas 
accounts may have seen their finest hour. There is no 
expanding element in them to ac t as a cushion against the 
slower growth in world trade and the less modest expansion 
in domestic demand which Britain must expect this year, 
British exports grew vigorously last year up to August, but 
since then, in volume anyuay, they have been on a plateau ; 
and there has been no growth in net new engineering export 
orders for six moilths. Moreover, last year’s higher level of 
earnings from invisibles had already been reached in the first 
quarter of the year ; indeed, there was some decline after¬ 
wards, although that largely reflected over-inflated earnings 
of oil companies in the first few months. Net earnings from 
shipping remained virtually unchanged throughout the year, 
running slightly below ig68’s record levels when tanker 
freight rates were at an abnormally high level. Civil aviation 
did well, but no belter as the year wore on. Overseas visitors 
to Britain rose in number from just over 4J million in 1968 to 
53 million in 1969, but SJ million Britons went travelling over¬ 
seas compared with 7J million in 1968. There was actually a 
modest travel surplus of £26 million last year but the removal 
of the currency restriction will erode it in 1970. The only 
pace-setter among the invisibles was the insurance industry, 
whose earnings rose fast for the second year running. But 
the generally static state of the British accounts makes them 
particularly sensitive to what is going to happen in overseas 
markets for the rest of this year. 

British exports to North America have already .started to 
flag i for the moment, this has not mattered much because 
the common market has been buying more. Britain is gaining 
in Germany from the D-rnark revaluation and in Italy from 
the backlog of demand after the strikes. But both these 
markets will almost certainly have a relapse in the second half 
of this year. In theory, the American one should pick up 
then. But will it ? 

Mr Jenkins is no better served than the majority on 
American economic intelligence ; he has to choose between 
conflicting evidence. The Administration’s policy of 
gradualism must surely find sympathy with him, for he 
practises it himself—look at last week^s half-point cut in Bank 
rate. Biit it brings its own problems of assessment. This 
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Debits 

Balance 

Shipping 

CivH aviation 

929 

898 

4 31 

285 

242 

+ 43 

Travai 

Insurance, financial aarvicea. 

356 

329 

+ 26 

Wms, etc. 

977 

481 

4-486 

Total private* services 

Interest, profits and dividends: 

2,546 

1,950 

4-596 

Direct investment 

628 

306 

+322 

Portfolio investment 

159 

114 

+ 46 

Oil and other 

526 

421 

+105 

Total interest, profits and 




dividends; 

1,313 

841 

+472 

Private transfers 

Government services and 

149 

236 


transfers 

46 

503 

-457 

TotM invteibfeB 

4,054 

3,530 

T52T* 
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week’s news from Washington is of increasing signs of a 
recession. Unemployment rose last month to 4.2 per cent, 
the highest since 1965, artel retail sales, still flagging, were 
only I per cent higher in value than a year before. Car sales 
arc sluggish, factory orders declining, company profits dis¬ 
appointing and industrial output in January (the latent 
figure) down for the sixth successive month. By now industrial 
output in the United States is almost certainly below that of 
a year ago. But as to whether the Federal Rc.servc System 
is casing on monetary policy, some say yes, most say no. 
American interest rates have retreated from the extremes at 
the turn of the year to about the same levels of last summei 
as growth in demand for business loans has .slackened. The 
Federal Reserve has been glad to stand by and let this 
happen, but there is no real evidence that its own policy has 
made money easier or is on the verge of doing so : and when 
that relaxation comes it may be six months or so after that 
before it has a major impact on the economy. So the chances 
of much of an American expansion even later this year are 
pretty thin : the danger in America still seems to incline 
towards too much downswing rather than too much upswing. 

This prospect can only cast gloom over the British economy, 
for the repercussions on world trade of an American 
setback could be scrioqs. The demand for British 
exports could be tapering off just when domestic 
demand is inflating, swinging the economy back into 
the familiar troubles arising from a too-soft home market. 
Wage settlements in Britain have averaged as much at 9.7 per 
cent lately, taking account only of the first stages of long¬ 
term agreements. And large pay claims have still to be 
settled, involving bank clerks,' civil servants, the merchant 
navy, Scottish teachers, BOAC pilots, chemical workers, Hull 
trawler men, London busmen, and—eventually—the police. 
The fact that retail .sales have been sluggi.sh in recent months 
is mi.sleading : not only are they now picking up but spend¬ 
ing outside the shops, on housing, fuel and scrv'ices has been 
rising. It still takes people time to get used to being better 
off ; they do not immediately switch from the best end of 
mutton to fillet steaks when they crinkle that extra five- 
pound note. Consumer spending is certainly about to rise 
in Britain and should be allowed to do so—^but obviously 
by not too much. Wherever Mr Jenkins’s analysis leads him, 
he can only conclude that the one claim on British resources 
which looks like being inadequate in 1970 is much-needed 
industrial investment. That is, unfortunately, how it ajway.s 
seems to be. But if Mr Jenkins can really produce a carrot 
for investment, he should actually be able to go on smiling 
quite a while longer. 
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Steel: rationing exports in 
the .year of the faooiti 

Exports of British steel have fallen by ing any appreciable depressing effect 
20 per cent at a time of near-record pro- on steel demand. The British cutback 
duction and rising world demand because in exports will have the advantage of 
the British Steel Corporation is deliber- reducing last year’s imports of 750,000 
ately cutting back overseas sales to fill tons of steel to around 500,000 tons this 
domestic orders. This could mean a loss year, if that’s any comfort, 
of £45 million in export sales if ,the With demand clearly outstripping sup- 
cutback has to be maintained for the ply^ and his salesmen pressing for every 
rest of the year. As it is, the turning away ton of steel they can lay their hands on, 
of potential orders means that BSC exports Lord Melchett is expected to yield to 
during the last financial year were 17 the pressure to accelerate the BSC’s 
per cent down on the previous 12 months, present £250 million modernisation pro- 
During the first year of steel re-nation- gramme, and also to bring foiward the 
alisation, 1967-68, the industry' exported next major round of develof>ments which 
3.5 niillion tons, valued at £193 million, are not scheduled until 1975. The cor- 
During 1968-69 the tonnage sold overseas poration intends to raise production by 
fell to 2.9 million tons, although price 4.3 per cent a year, giving a 25 per cent 
increases brought the value to £190 increase by 1975, but this has to be put 
million. Export sales are currently running against the ability of the steel plant 
at an annual 2.4 million tons, but the industry to supply the equipment needed 
recent 11.75 ^'cnt increase in prices and the likelihood of the steel boom 
means that the.se should still bring in continuing well beyond the forecasts orig- 
£iq8 million. ^ inally made. For in exports alone it is 

The inability of Lord Layton, BSC’.s now calculated that the present sales can 
marketing chief, to accept orders from double over the next five years, a situa- 
foreigners who want to purchase British 


tion which, if present home demand con¬ 
tinues, can only mean a heightening of the 
current export crisis. And all this is childs- 
play compared with the Japanese position. 

The growth of the Japanese steel industry 
is so rapid that it is difficult to keep pace 
with it, but crude steel output for the 
current financial year is forecast at 
between 95 and 100 million tons. In the 
two years 1969 anti 1970 Japan's steel 
industry will have increased its output 
by more than 30 million tons, consider¬ 
ably more than ail Britain’s present out¬ 
put, but planners are thinking in tenns 
of 130 minion tons in 1973 and 150 mil¬ 
lion tons in 1975. It is against a situation 
where Japan increased its steel production 
fourfold between i960 and 1969 that 
Lord Melchett and his export-rationing 
colleagues are now considering just what 
they can do to catch up with their owti 
order books, far less the Japanese. 

The piesent cutback in exports is one of 
tlie consequences of the five lost years 
of deci'sion-makirtg which BSC’s planners 
estimate were consumed during the 1960$. 
Four of these preceded re-nationalisation 
in 1967, when the private owners marked 
time on expansion and modernisation ; 
a further year represents the time it took 
the new managers to decide where they 
were going and at what speed. The trade 
balance is now paying for tho.se years of 
delay. 


steel comes at a *time when the corpora¬ 
tion’s mills are running at near-record 
output, so reprieving a number of furnaces 
that would be closed tomorrow if the only 
criterion involved was technical efficiency. 
Output in February was running at 
558,000 tons a week, the second highest 
achieved in any month. And the increa.se 
in production of more than 50,000 tons 
a weeinh;x>ni the January figure is quite 
likely to exceeded this monlh to give 
the industry, both private and state- 
owned, an output above the five-yeaf-old 
record of 569,000 tons. 

But the capacity of Britain’s steel mills 
i.s still not rising kst enough to kee^^ up 
with orders. The more ejfficient basic 
oxygen steel converters in the Port Talbot 
steel complex in, South Wales arc still 
running at only 50 per cent of capacity. 
And there is now growing pressure with- 




Layton, Robans: tha/va not got tham. Jankins: ha wants tham 



Coal 

The cupbpard is bare 


in the industry tp bring forward the plan 
to increase its maximum capacity of 26.5 
million tons to 33 million tops by 1975. 
Last year Loid Mdchett, BSC’s cliairman, 
had his doubts about whether the world¬ 
wide steel' sales ' boom would persist 
into 1970. I^w. it appears that eiven the 
current American recession is not yet hav- 


Brbi&io is now so ^^ort of coal that 6 
million tom a year of potential exports 
are beiug turned away here too by the 
National Coal Lord kobens' c^- 

culatii that tiw'c next year 

Britaui*a once embarrassing stodtptfe of 
coal will, for practical purposes,; have 


ceased to exist. If the Central Electricity 
Generating Board converts sufficient of its 
coaidburning power stations this summer 
to alternative fuels, so dropping its cbal 
requirements by 2 million tons' a y^r, 
there will be no objections from th<i I^B. 
Present mine output, where productivity 
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has been rising at 3 per cent instead of 
the planned la per cent for the 1969-70 
^hscar year, ts not keeping up with sales. 

Returns show coal stocks itiarginaHy 
under 16 million tons—less than two-thirds 
their level this time last year. Lord 
Robens calculates that by end-March, 
1971, the stockpile will be, on paper, down 
to 5 iiiillion tons, or ten days' national 
output. This 5 million tons will not, how¬ 
ever, consist.s of usable rnateria'ls ; 3 
million tons is anthracite duff, fit only 
for making briquettes, or for sintering in 
steel works, and not even burnable among 
the low-grade muck which power station 
furnaces can consume. The remaining 2 
million tons is, again on paper, general 
purpose coal. But most of it has been 
lying in the open for the past 15 years, 
since the hrst massive postwar stocks of 
unwanted coal' were laid down between 
*955 1957- If to be 

used, it not only has to be lifted, but then 
washed and mixed with new-won coal 
with all the cost disadvantages which 
these operations will add. 

Output per man shift, the barometer 
of mine productivity, is still lagging behind 
ail the estimates of the NCB, and Lord 
Robens will this week and next give a 
series of pep talks to all pit managers in 
Britain. With 47 weeks of the current 
coal year run, output is averaging 43.22 
ewts a man per shift compared with a 
42.20 average last year. This is only a 
third of the improvement planned ; yet 
engineers are still basing tlteir next year's 
forecasts on the .assumption they will 
hit the 10 per cent increase which they 
failed to get during 1969-70. As it 
is, only ten pits are likely to be closed dur¬ 
ing this year, five or six because their 
seams are exhausted, three or four 
because they are classed as grossly 


uneconomic. 


Airlines 


Bye-bye BUA 

The only option for privately owned air- 
Knes in diis country has been, for many 
yeapi, whether to ^ with a bang or a 
wlhitpper. Ati accurate assessment V 

size an airline woukl need lb. 
h€ to malte its own way was Sir Rom^'; 
Bd^rds"^ guess of last summit* :tbat it 
lake a. ipinimurn fleet planes. 
To enipioy sudt a Beet, routes aha some 
traffic would have to be diverted from the 
nationahsed corporations until the growth 
in traffic had again cauj^t up with the 
capacity on offer. Now, with international 
capacity on the North Atlantic jumping 
50 per cent this summer and the same 
sort of increase expected over other 
routes l^ejT. ^W the best time to make 
such The airiines are in for 

a djudaj^vMr WiJson is in for a general 
dwtlon, And the^Torics in the past have 
'^wn themselves no better friends of 
3 ent airlines than Labour has 
/iWs, after aill, a Tory minister 
used to approve a licence granted 




lnd9pBnd0nc0 was not anough 


on impeccable economic grounds to the 
now defunct Briti.sh Eagle to fly a service 
to New York competing with the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. 

British United’s fleet stands now at four 
kmg-range and 16 short-range jets, some 
of which have still to be delivered, plus a 
iiurnlier of propeller aircraft, mainly 
feeder-line. Ihis shows hoW far it would 
have needed to expand in order to reach 
the Edwards target of 50 large aircraft. As 
one of the very few independent airlines 
that has always had substantia] financial 
backing—^BUA’s shareholders are British 
and Commonwealth Shipping (92 per 
cent) and Eagle Star Insurance (8 per 
cent)—'the money for expansion would 
not have been too difficult to provide had 
the traffic been there. It was not. 

There are several reasons for this, not 
all connected with the ' Government’s 
obvious reluctance to give the independents 
.scope to use such a big fleet, a-ssuming 
they possessed one. Apart from the amount 
of surplus capacity there will be around 
the world for the next four years, the 
international fare structure is working 
against airlines that make much of their 
living by chartering and carrying holiday¬ 
makers. Scheduled airlines arc now able 
to charter blocks of junvbo scats to holi¬ 
daymakers on their ordinary scheduled 
flights. This reduces substantially the 
attractions of booking an entire aircraft 
ffbiUja charter company. 

BuA’s financial career has been 
che(|[UNiNi. In the last few years it made 
trading losses. There have been several 
changes of mant^ement ; Mr Alan Bris¬ 
tow, reigning^dijef executive, has been 
reorganising, pruning arid reshaping the 
group and shedding staiT in the process. 
In December, BUA was offered in good 
running order for sale to BO AC. All 
that the company has retained is, sur-‘ 
prisingly, a small feed^-line subsidiary 
operating to the Channel Islands and 
around the Isle of Man. 

Conservative MPs have made a great 
meal of this because they had precious 
little else to talk about this week. But the 
disappearance of such a relatively small 
airline is immaterial except on the 
domestic routes inside Britain. BUA pro¬ 
vided the only competition there wks to 
British European Airways, and even then 


it was not much ; services flown out of 
Gatwick are not really a competitive alter¬ 
native to flights from Heathrow. 

The prospects for competition on the 
domestic air routes might be rosier if any 
company ever succeeded in covering its 
costs on them. But t'hey broke the back of 
British Eagle, which was a bigger airline 
riian BUA. The independent Caledonian 
Airways, Which has talked of counter¬ 
bidding for BXTA, would not necessarily 
have filled this gap. Caledonian’s interest 
was in BUA’s scheduled licences. A 
scheduled airline can fly dharter flights 
as often and whenever it likes, without 
having to get a special licence each time, 
as charter companies like Caledonian do. 

The electrification of the train service 
to Scotland come.s much closer to provid¬ 
ing a real working alternative to BE A. It 
will cut the journey time to Glasgow to 
rather less than hours. By air, even 
allowing for checking in, it is still as 
little as 3 to 3^ hours. But it is also about 
£5 dearer for the round trip. The gap is 
narrowing sufficiently to provide an 
alternative service for passengers suffici¬ 
ently exasperated by BEA’s casual 
handling to .spend an extra two hours on 
the way. 


Retail 

Business 
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the brand that’s exported 
to over 120 countries 

Y.K.K.. including its 22 overseas plants, makes more than 
550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year. Since the dis- 
tance from the earth to the moon is 380,000 kilometers, 
this means that Y.K.K. zippers, when laid end to end, would 
reach the moon and almost half way back to earth again. 
Carefully selected raw materials such ps cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel and Delrin^ 
are imported from throughout the world. These raw mate¬ 
rials are processed at Y.K.K. plants, passing through high¬ 
speed chain machines and other processing machines all 
developed and designed by Y.K.K. The manufactured zip¬ 
pers, which include metal, nylon, polyester and Delrin*^, are 
of uniform and highest quality and available in 120 beau¬ 
tiful combination colors. Y.K.K. also makes highly popular 
aluminum sashes for domestic consumption. 

•Du Pont Trade Mark 

YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kanda l 2 umi<cho, Chlyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Y.K.K. htMffiliated companies in the following 16 countries 

ENGLAND; VKK Faster iivrs (LI. K.) Ltd USA.' Yoshida Intarnattonal Inc (New York) YKK Zippar 
(California^ me. YKK Zippar (llllnoia) Inc. CANADA. YKK Zippar Co Canada Ltd NETHERLANDS 
Yoshida (Nederland') N V HONGKONG YKK Zipper Co (H K )Ltd TAIWAN- Taiwan Zippar Co.. 
Ltd THAILAND: Union Industries Corp . Ltd. NEW ZEALAND. Siidefast (N.Z.) Limited COSTA 
RICA Yoshida de Costa Rica Ltda. MALAYSIA: Malayan Zips 5 dn . Bhd AUSTRALIA- YKK 
Australia Pty. Ltd FRANCE: Yoshida (Franca) S.A.R.L. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO YKK Zippar 
(W.I.jLtd. GERMANY; Yoshida (Doutschaland) G.m.b.H ITALY: Yoshida Fossanese S p.A EL 
SALVADOR Yoshida da El Salvador S.A. 


In addition to generating 
important international loans, 
Western American Bank 
intends to maintain an after 
market in . 

its Participation Certificates. 


WMttni AmesiMB Bank (Euimw) Ltd. 
btcnuitioiiAl Mercliaal Baswen, 

Uieenecd Dealer ia Securities 
i8 Fiasbury Circus, Loudoo, B.Ga 
Tele^umetoi-daisTfi Tetex388s4fi7 

ddaericen Baak (Europe) Ltd., Ims been established by 
Ol Badki London, National Bank of Detroit, Securiw Pacific 
Bifik of Lot Angeles and Wells Fargo Bank of San Frandsoo. 
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National debt 


Forever in the red 


Ju»t in casie anybody should get too 
complacent over Britain’s recently bouncy 
balance of payments performance, and its 
rapidly decreasing external debt, an article 
in the current Bank of England Quarterly 
Bulletin serves as a reminder of that other 
depressing millstone, the national debt. 
At the end of March, 1969, this amounted 
to £33,485 m'illion, most of it (63 per 
cent) in the form of Government and 
Govemment-guaraniteed stock, the rest in 
Treasury biWs (17 per cent) and non- 
marketablc debt, mainly national savings 
securities, tax reserve certificates and 
non-interest-bearing notes (20 per cent). 
Over a quarter of the total is in die hands 



of British official holders sudh as the 
National Debt Commissioners and the 
Bank of England’s issue and banking 
departments. Nearly a fifth is held abroad, 
mainly by centrail mo'netary instli'tutions 
and international organisations. The 
banking sector and other financial insti- 
tutkkms aft home, like insurance companies 
and buHd'ing societies, aocounit for another 
quarter. Most of the rest is in private 
hands. 

Running a national debt is quite normal 
among industrialised countries and most 
of them do it on roughly the same lines 
as Britain. TBic one big difference is size : 
in relation to national product, Bi^itain’s 
national debt, at 89 per cent, is two or 
three times as laige as most oither coun¬ 
tries*. Poor old Britam got saddled with a 
mudh heavier bill for two world wars than 
most oithers, and there has been no 
galloping inflation or currency reorgani¬ 
sation to help it oOt. Nor is there any 
prospect of reducing this burden of debt 
substantially in the near future, although 
there was a small fall in 1968-69, due to 
a once-in-a-biue-moon central govern¬ 
ment surplus. 

The only crumb of comfort lies in the 
average life itx> maturity of dated stock in 
market hands (about 40 per cent of the 
total d^), wh^ at over 13 years is a 
good de9)l lonw tihan in moM othw 
oounltri^AjMC‘ir the Bank points cut, if 
stock cannot be per¬ 


suaded to reinvest in Government debt, 
bank deposits are bound to rise, and this 
will int^ere whh that newly-^popudar 
instrument of economic control, the 
money supply. 


Chemicals 


Scottish setbacks 


The Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr 
William Ross, made a bold decision on 
Tuesday when he denied planning per¬ 
mission for a £25 million oil reifmery to be 
built by the Murco Petroleum Company 
on the Upper Clyde. He argued that the 
.sulphur fumes given off by the 5 million 
tons of crude oil to be iraned annually 
would cau.se discomfort and a possible 
health hazard to the nearby population 
of 1} million. It was the kind of decision 
that would have been almost impossible 
even a year ago before pollution became 
a matter of public concern. The fear 
was that on still days the fumes would 
waft up the Clyde, trapped in the river 
vallev, and hang over Glasgow in much 
the same way as fumes from the massive 
refineries in New Jersey cause toxic smogs 
in New York. The company is being 
encouraged to find a site farther down 
the Clyde where the fumes can be more 
easily diluted by the sea air. 

A more sehous delay in Scotland’s plans 
to extend its petrochemical industry ha^ 
been the failure of Grampian Chemicals 
to raise sufficient funds to go ahead with 
its proposed £100 million cracking plant 
at Invergordon. The American Planet Oil 
and Mineral Corporation, which owns 95 
per cent tif the company, intended to raise 
£60 million on the Eurodollar market but 
the recent rise in the German bank rate 
baulked the company’s immediate plans. 
Attempts are still being made to raise the 
cash and to part with some of the equity 
of the company, but meanwhile proposed 
contracts on the Highland site are being 
suspended. 

The Invergordon plant itself would 
have been small relief for Scotland’s 
unemployment problem, although it 
would have quaHified for a 40 per cent 
investment grant. Petrochemical cracking 
is highly capital intensive and it would 
have taken only 850 men to run tlie £100 
million plant. But the company would 
have been a great help in developing 
Ross-shire’s hopes of modem industry. 
The project has already cost, it is said, 


£1.23 million and the delay at this stage 
is a great disappointment. 

The Grampian project amounfts to 
almost 10 per cent of Britain’s projected 
chemical investment and 75 per cent of 
the company’s output was to have been 
exported. Champian Chemicals, though, 
had always been something of an outsider 
to the British chemical industry, a 
newcomer without any other plant in 
operation or any affiliations to others 
already in existence. 

Metrication 

Inching along 


The building industry, which has been 
among the first to respond to the 
Government’s appeal to go metric (always 
excepting those industries, such as phar¬ 
maceuticals, toiletries and optics which 
have been metric for years), seems to be 
running into trouble with its timetable. 
Preparations and some changes have been 
going on for a couple of years and the 
switch is due to be substantially completed 
by the end of 1972. But in many cases 
designers are waiting for the manufac¬ 
turers to specify their new metric sizes 
before designing in metric, and manufac¬ 
turers are hanging on until a demand 
develops for metric components : 
while they warily circle each other, 
nothing gets done. The British Standards 
Institution is busy revising existing 
standards to give dimensionally co¬ 
ordinated sizes, but this is a mammoth 
task which will take a total of four years. 
Meanwhile manufacturers have little 
incentive to change over to metric sizes 
on i!hc off-chance, because they may have 
to change them again. Some of them 
also supply components to customers 
outside the construction industry where 
metric sizes are not yet welcome. All in 
all the builders are out on a limb. 
Considering this, the figure of 55 per 
cent of public sector building work being 
designed in metric at end-’69, given in 
answer to a parliamentary question this 
week, seems quite impressive. But the 
corresponding figure for the private 
sector, at 17 per cent, lags well behind. 

Until metrication gathers momentum, 
other industries starting the changeover 
will face the same difficulties as the 
builders. Meanwhile a large proportion 
of the general public is still blissfully 
unaware of the measure of things to 
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come. A recent survey undertaken for 
the Metrication Board showed that a 
third of the population did not know of 
the proposed change. Two thirds knew 
that kilometres measured distance and 
kilogrammes weight, but fewer than half 
of these had any idea of the quantities 
involved. It could be quite a steep haul 
to 1975- 

Totalisator betting 

Backing a loser 


Although the Horserace Totalisator 
Board, the nationalised bookie, is no 
longer able to break even, rhe Govern¬ 
ment has guaranteed that its operations 
at 64 racecourses in Britain will continue. 
A report ait 'the moment before the Home 
Secretary, Mr James Callaghan, concedes 
that the Tote is vitail for the welfare of 
racing, but recommends that there must 
be some big dhanges in the way it is 
managed if it is to improve on its present 
3 per cent share of the £i billion that is 
punted on horses every year. The diffi¬ 
culty is that the Tote has to act as a 
public service but is taxed like a private 
bookmaker. The heavy overhead 
expenses of establishments at every race¬ 
course, some of which only operate for a 
few days of the year, mean that 23 per 
cent has to be taken out of every betting 
pool to meet costs. This is almost twice 
what a bookmaker would deduct and 
Tote odds are frequently uncompetitive, 
especially on favourites. 

To run up some more business the Tote 
now wants to operate a network of 
independent agents in factories and larger 
clerical pools. This latter-day runner 
system ha.s met with vigorous opposition 
from employers anxious not to have bets 
being made in company time, although 
there can be few factories where book¬ 
makers do not already operate. The Tote 
is also hoping to take bets on overseas 
races, particularly Irish ones. At the 
moment the Tote is restricted to the 
British turf which means that bad weather 
can bring its entire activities to a stand¬ 
still. There have been 95 racing days in 





Tote: new $tm needed 


the past tw6 years when all British meet¬ 
ings have had to be cancelled. 

The biggest breakthrough would be if 
the Tote can get its system of taxation 
changed. At the moment a 5 per cent tax 
is levied on all betting turnover but both 
the Tote and the Horserace Bettiqg Levy 
Board believe that this should be 
reduced for bets placed on the course. 
Since all the bets taken by the 'I'pte are 
pooled on the course, this would help 
quite appreciably. But any.such special 
treatment is cei^tain to meet opposition 
from the bookmakers who take 90 per 
cent of their bets off the track, and who 
feel that if they can pay £3.8 million to 
the levy board and nearly £30 million 
to the Treasury and still make a profit 
then the Tote deserves little sympathy. 

Government science 

Mintech's 

Frankenstein 


The bill that scientists are waiting far 
with most apprehension is nrn the one that 
the Government introduced on Tuesday 
to set up a nuclear fuel manufacturing 
company but the one that is expected to 
appear, much sooner than forecast, to 
bring most of the Government’s civil 



laboratcH^e^ into one mainmo^ ri^sbuT:h 
cor^ratiort. This will incite 
’ trains of the old Atokxlk 
Authority after the two privately-own^ 
design groups and the patt^rivate, parj- 
public fuel company have come into b^injg. 

Senior scientists outside t!^: GoVei^ 
ment are warning the Prime Mjmsteif ttat 
Mintech could unconsciously be 
a Frankenstein for itself. ' ^ 

The idea of gtoiming the laboratoj^ak 
under central mkqisi|emenfi %yhh its <Wvn 
income dnd balance sheet, doing work on 
contract for industry and goveniihent 
departments, is the wholly con^endatik 
one of making sure that somebody actually 
wants the work done badly enough to lit 
willing to pay for it. Unfortunktely, men 
who have run laboratories say it does not 
work that way : large laboratories tisrp 
into armoured keeps and their Inmates 
man the battlements to repel i^ny visitor 
suggesting a cut in their activities, a check 
to their rate of growth or any interference 
in their vested interests. If true, this 
argument suggests Hhat Mintech ou^t to 
have another 'look at its scheme. 

T\m was published as a green paper, 
i.e., a suggestion inviting discussion Wore 
legislation was drafted. But scientists who 
now w^ant to discuss it with the Govern¬ 
ment find that a draft bill is almost ready 
and sliould be law within the year. . As 
the alternative suggestions involve: 

(1) Seconding laboratories to the depart¬ 
ments they work with most closely, 'i.e., 
agricultural research to the Ministry of 
Agriculture just as road research is now 
within the Ministry of Transport; and 

(2) Sub-contracting more work to the 
universities 

they obviously cannot be adopted after 
the research corporatiion has been set up. 
Some people are beginning to ask, why the 
tearing hurry ? I'he underlying reason 
is because the lialance of the Atomic 
Energy Authority staff (3,200) and 
laboratories ('Iwxik value, £54 million) 
must have some slot into which to fit 
when the rest of the organisation has 
been disbanded. With riie nuclear fuel 
bill now going through Parliament, there 
is not much time left. But a lot of people 
are beginning to think that what they 
will get is merely the old AEA under a 
new name. 


KEY INDICATORS_ 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


STEEL 

Production in February near record levels, 
reflecting continued heavy and wide¬ 
spread demend. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

Seaionaliy adjusted total debt outstand¬ 
ing rose by £6 million over the three 
months enoino January. Credit ax:tended 
for new oars was 11 per cent higher than 
in January 1969. 
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list weekend's increases in the Italian and move. So haye tih,e udion's, despite tihe 
Oenuan bank rates were a natural dis- fact that they were, utterly opposed to the 
appoiivtiment to those wanting concerted alternative of higher income taxes. Admit- 
action to get world ra'tes down. But the tedly the stock markets (page, &6)'tbok the 
net effects, internationally as opposed to news fairly calmly: prices went down by 
domesticaiy, seem to have been very little. 2 to 3 per cent. But it has certainly put 
Eurodollar rates have remained virtually the lid on any chance of a revival, 
unchanged, w*iith three months’ money llie immediate effects on the external 
mid-week at 9 per cent. There is little account are likelly to be fairly small. The 
.sign of either Italy or Germany l^enefiting Bundes^bank has already rais^ the niini- 
fixwn a reversal of the capital outfit av mum reserve requirements of commercial 
from which both have suffered in recent banks for external accounts. On the bond 
months. Both Britain and France were market, DM-denommated h)reign issues 
still apparently raking in a few ddllars. have already vanislied out of sight since 
The worry is that higher European rates the beginning of the year. The main 
may discourage the American authorities possibility is thstt Gennan firms and banks 
from confirming the slight downward will be Jiiore tempted to counteract the 
trend in rates across the Atlantic. But internal monetary squeeze by borrowing 
even here domestic considerations are still abroad, since it Will be relatively less 
ctf paramount importance. expensive. If this happens, there could be 

In Italy the bank rate increase is one some further moves by the authorities, 
part of a lai^r package, including raising They could ask banks not to pay interest 
swap facilities with die United States, that «« external accounts or even foibid the 
the Bank of Italy is putting together to acceptance of forptgn money, thus in effect 
bolster the lira. For the moment at least, hnuting the full convertibility of the mark, 
it is happier about the situation, the out- main issue, however, is control 

flow having been stemmed to a point at of the economy. The need to raise interest 
which it no longer provokes rumours of arose from the refusal of the govern- 

the forced devaluation of a currency ment, faced with elections in five lander, 
which patently is not overvalued. T’he big to use fiscal ptdicy to curb the boom, as 
surprise was the amount by which Herr the Bundesbank, the economic.s minister, 
Klasen’s Bundesbank raised the German Herr Sdtilllcr^ and the finance minister, 
rate, by per cent to an all time peak Herr MoUer, wanted. This was vwy 
of 7J per cent. And surprise has been much a second best alternative. Price 
followed by a good deal ot criticisrri from inflation cannot be stopped at once, while 
a wide range of opinion in Germany itself, the effect on investment may lead to an 
Even the savings banks association, nor- ev'en greater recession than that of 1966- 
rnally the first to demand anti-inflationary 1967, 

measures, has pronounced against the The view (and presumably the 


leason why Che rise m bank rate was so 
great) is that there Will be a strong psy¬ 
chological effect. Empbyers and unions 
will realise, that diey cannot go on signing 
contract giving increases of more 

than 10 per cent. T%e pressure; OA prices 
Willi therefore ease* And b^^k be 

cut again. It is generally admitted that, 
whetl^ as a nssidt of the boom working 
ksdf out or throu^ the monetary restric¬ 
tions,! ihefie be a smaH recessbn in 
the ^second half of the year. The tactic is 
to Wait and see, on the view that enough 
has been done for the moment. 

Both industry and the unbns, however, 
are a good deal tnor^ pessimistic. And the 
fact tihat the goveriiMiient is now better 
equipped with anti-cycUcal weapons than 
it v^s in 1966 docs not comfort th^m very 
much. They say that, as far as economic 
policy is concerned, the Brandt govern¬ 
ment has now used up all its credit. The 
lack of confidence is bound to make life 
more difficult all round. 

Greece 

Face-lifting deal 

Athens 

For the first time in almost a decade, the 
long-term prospects for Greek economic 
development brightened. The government 
decided to award both Mr Onassis and 
Mr Niarchos important oil refinery con¬ 
tracts against investment commitments 
totalling about £335 million by 1977, The 
absence of such major industrial under¬ 
takings since the early 1960s lies at> the 
root of today’s serious balance of payments 
prolUems which inhibit rapid growth. And, 
if the country’s external trade deficit has 
not soared to illogical proportions, this is 
largely thanks to the beneficial impact of 
earlier massive investments on Greek 
export revenue. 

The Onassis-Niarchos deals are hot 



eiwected to ease any of the diort-term 
difficulties. Indeed it has already taken 
two years for a decision to be made and 
the bulk of thiif capital is expected to come 
in between 1972 and 1975. Foreign capital 
remains die weakest point of me Greek 
balance of payments, end the economy 
will still need a £125 million shot in the 
arm to balancb external accounts this 
year. Most likely, as in 19^, this suni 
will have to come from foreign banks in 
the fpnn of state loans as well as froth 
oommerdal credits. One significant, if 
indirect, result of the oil deals, u 
that the country’s overall external mdlt 
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may be bolstered again by improved 
economic prospects. 

Mr Onassis has by far the better deal^ 
with the right to build a new oil refinery 
and supply to Greece 64 million tons of 
crude oil over 10-12 years. Mr Niarchos 
is negotiating on the basis of a concession 
for 32 million tons of crude oyer a 
similar period, but his investment 
commitment is only $200 million, 
one-third of Mr Onassis’s. 

Mr Onassis’s refinery should be ready 
*973* It have a processing 

capacity of 7.5 million tons a year,, with 
the possibility of expanding to 10 
million. His other firm comm'itments 
include a vast power station for his 
proposed aluminium plant, for which he 
has been negotiating a deal with the 
Japanese subsidiary of Alcoa. 

The balance of Mr Onassis’s commit¬ 
ments consists of an impressive list of 
industries from which to complete the 
pledged total sum of $600 milIion-$6QO 
million. Yet how firm this and other 
commitments are remains to be seen when 
the full text of the signed contract is made 
public. The same is true of Mr Niarchos, 
whose contract is still being negotiated. 

How beneficial the - two contracts are 
ultimately likely to be for Greece depends 
on two factors : the actual cif price of the 
crude oil to be supplied by the two con¬ 
cessionaires, which would determine 
whether their obligations arc reasonably 
proportionate to their profits; and the 
nature of the guarantees secured by the 
government that they will indeed invest 
in more than just the lucrative oil 
refineries. 

The EEC _ 

Groundwork for 
Euromoney 

Brussels 

The common market commission joined 
the rush to produce a plan for monetary 
union in Europe last week. When the 
finance ministers next get together they 
will have no fewer than five plans to 
choose from, from France, Belgium, 
Luxembucg and the commission, together 
with some decidedly heretical comments 
on sliding rates from the Italians. But 
behind the rush to declare themselves for 
monetary union before the end of the 
decade, the real issue—^just how much 
supranational control over their economies 
the Six and anyone who joins them over 
the next few years will have to accept— 
still has to be faced. 

The commission’s plan, produced by its 
vice-president, M. Barre, is an updating of 
his plan published in February of last 
year. That was the first coherent attempt 
to work out what sort of policies the EEC 
should ado|pt to stop a repeat of the 
currency crises of 1968 and 1969 from 
tearing it apart. His new plan has three 
phases. The first, which lasts from now 
until the end of 1971, is designed to get 
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the preliminaries over with. During this 
period the Six would take steps to harm¬ 
onise their economic policies to stop the 
quite big diflFerences in the rate of inflation 
which the various countries have experi¬ 
enced over the past years. The first test 
of their sincerity in doing this will come 
when the finance ministers meet in the 
autumn to- discuss the quantitative econ¬ 
omic targets that the commission is due 
to propose, 

The plan’s second phase should overlap 
with Britain’s entry into the EEC, and 
the commission, in a .separate report, ha.*: 
spelled out its reasons for thinking that 
Britain can fit in easily with the proposals 
for monetary union. This second phase 
is supposed to see co-operation on 
economic policies moving on to the point 
where they converge towards one. Just 
how far this is expected to go is question¬ 
able, and it is revealing that the commis¬ 
sion is much more explicit on the monetary 
co-operation measures. These Will consist 
of whittling down the margins of 
fluctuation allowed to currencies from the 
present level of 2 per cent. 

This all fits in well with the French 
design to give the community its own 
monetary “ personality ’’ which M. 
Giscard d’Estaing was talking about 
recently to the finance ministers in Paris. 
It is in the third phase, from 1978, that 
the great leap forward has to be made. 
This is the time when the members are 
supposed to decide what new institutions 
they should set up to make the whole 
thing work, and get their central bankers 
to start running their currencies under 
unified management. The momentous 
part of the programme, of course, is the 
pooling of reserves in a common fund. 
But it will also entail no fluctuations at 
all in exchange rates, and the abolition of 
the last restrictions on the movement of 
capital from one country to another. 
Fiscal policy, the other great lever for 
control by national governments, will 
theoretically dwindle as tax rates are 
unified, because it will be increasingly 
difficult to apply. 

It is an anjbitious plan, and it is hard 
to think that it is ndt more a list of what 
would be nice than what is really possible. 
The German finance minister, Herr 


Schiller, has his own phin on the table, 
and it is dear from this^ a^ what he, has 
said elsewhere, that the Germans are not 
interested in monetary integration unless 
they get a firm commitment from the 
others about harmonising national 
economic policies, so that no economy is 
allowed to inflate merrily away wnile 
marks are poured in to prop up the 
currency. But if the French give way 
on this, they may be giving up more than 
just their r^ex reaction to supranational- 
ity. When floating exchange rates were 
the rage last year, it was calculated that 
the franc could drift about per 
cent downwards each year. If the 
French commit themselves to being 
responsible in German eyes, this means 
that they are going to have to accept a 
pretty big cut in their growth rate. The 
Germans are right that monetary union, 
as proposed by the French, the Belgian^ 
and the Italians, will not work. But equally 
their own position, if accepted by the 
cojuniunity, might make life very hard 
for economies which do not have 
Germany’s boundless ability to earn a 
surplus on current account. 

Italy does have that sort of ability, 
which makes it particularly anxious to 
preserve its good growth rate and the 
advantages of a huge labour pool. Dr 
Guido Carli, Italy's bank governor, is 
among the most suspicious of the new 
plans. In this month’s issue of Euromoney 
he argues that although a common 
European currency and a progressive 
concentration of the community’s reserves 
are ideals to work towards, political 
unification, he says, would be worse 

negotiations at a community level possible, 
is the prerequisite. An untimely monetary 
unification, he says, would be worse 

than the existing system and he pleads for 
more, not less, flexibility in exchange rates. 
'Fhe experts who will be meeting next 
month to consider the Internatipna! 
Monetary Fund’s report on flexible 
exchange rates will have plenty to talk 
about. 

Singapore 

Where the money is 

Singapore 

Singapore's reputation as a, budding 
financial centre was enhanced tliis week 
when the Chartered Bank announced that 
it was setting up wliat is claimed to be 
the first proper merdhant bank in south¬ 
east Asia. The abject of the new bank, 
called Chartered Merchant Bankers, and 
backed also by Arbuthnot Latham, the 
London merchant bank, and C. 
Czarnikow, the commodity brokers, is 
twofold. First, it believes that the local 
economy and south-east Asia business¬ 
men are now sophisticated enough for the 
type of services that a merchant bank can 
provide. Secondly, the bank hopes to 
service and advise British businesses 
interested in the area. This is something 
which Singapore especially, which has 
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La$t weekend'is increases in die Italian and 
Genman bank rates were a natural dis- 
appointirncm to tliose wanting concerted 
action to get world rates down. But the 
net effects, internationally as opjK>sed to 
domestica<]ily, seeni to have been very little. 
Eurodollar rates have remained virtually 
unchanged, with three months’ money 
mid-week at 9 per cent. I'here is little 
sign of either Italy or Germany l^neHtiiig 
from a reversal of die capital outflow 
from whkh both have suffered in recent 
mondis. Both Britain and France were 
still apparendy raking In a few do^ilars. 
The worry is thait higher European lutes 
may discourage the American authorities 
from confirming the slight downward 
trend in rates across the Atlantic* But 
even here domestic considerations are still 
oJf paramount importance. 

In Italy the bank laite increase is one 
part of a laiger package, including raising 
swap facilities witli the United States, that 
the Bank of Italy is putting together to 
bolster the lira. For the moment at least, 
it is happier about the situation, the out¬ 
flow having been stemmed to a point at 
which it no longer provokes rumours of 
the forced devaluation of a currency 
which patently is not overvalued. The big 
surprise was the amount by which Herr 
Klasen’s Bundei^bank raised the German 
rate, by li per cent to an all time peak 
of 7J per cent. And surprise has been 
followed by a good deal of criticism from 
a wide range of opinion in Germany itself. 
Even the savings banks association, nor¬ 
mally the first to demand anti-inflationary 
measures, has pronounced against the 


move. So haye the uifions, despite the 
fact that diey wiere utterly opposed to the 
alternative of higher income tables. Admit¬ 
tedly the stock markets (page 66) took the 
news fairly calmly: prices went down by 
2 to 3 per cent. But it has certainly put 
the lid on any chance of a revival. 

The immediate effects on the external 
account are likdly to be fairly small. The 
Bundes 4 L)ank has already raised the mini¬ 
mum rei«rve requireinentb of commercial 
banks for external acamnts. On the bond 
market, DM-denominated ff)reign issues 
have already vanislied out of sight since 
the beginning of tlie year. J’he main 
possibility is that German firms and banks 
will be more tempted to counteract the 
internal monetary squeeze by borrowing 
abroad, since it Will be relatively less 
expensive. If this happens, there could be 
some further^ moves by the authorities. 
They could ask banks not to pay interest 
on external accounts or even forbid the 
acceptance of foreign money, thus in effect 
limiting the full convertibility of the mark. 

The main issue, however, is the control 
of the economy. The need to raise interest 
rates arose from the refusal of the govern¬ 
ment, faced with elections in five lander, 
to use fiscal policy -to curb the boom, as 
the Bundesbank, the economics minister, 
Herr Schiller, and the finance minister, 
Herr M 511 er, wanted. This was very 
much a second best alternative. Price 
inflation cannot be stopped at once, while 
the effect on investment may lead to an 
even greater recession than that of 1966- 

1967- 

The offidial view (and presumably the 


reason why the rise in ,bank rate was so 
great) k that there will be a strong psy- 
cholc^ical effect. Empbyers and unions 
will realise that they cannot go on signing 
contracts giving w^e, increases of more 
than io jp0r cent. Ine pressure,on {>rices 
WiH therefore ease. And b^nk rat^ bt 
cut again. It is generally admittcid tfaa^ 
whether ^ a result of the boom working 
ksdf out or through the monetary restrio 
tions,^ . there will be a small rec^sion ii> 
the second half of the year. The tactiq is 
to wak and see, on the view that enough 
has been done for the moment 
Both industry and the unions, however^ 
are a good deal rnore pessimistic. And the 
fact tihat the goverimient is now better 
equipped with anti-cyClical weapons than 
it was in 1966 does not comfort them very 
much. They say that, as far as economic 
policy is concerned, the Brandt govern¬ 
ment has now used up all its credit. The 
lack of confidence is bound to make life 
more difficult ail round. 

Greece 


Face-lifting deal 

Athens 

For the first time in almost a decade, the 
long-term prospects for Greek economic 
development brightened. The government 
decided to award both Mr Onassis and 
Mr Niarchos important oil refinery con¬ 
tracts against investment commitments 
totalling about £335 million by 1977. The 
absence of .such major industrial under¬ 
takings since the early 1960s lies at> the 
root of today’s serious balance payments 
problems which inhibit rapid growth. And, 
if the country’s external trade deficit has 
not soared to illogical proportions, this is 
largdy thanks to the beneficial impact of 
earner massive investments on Greek 
export revenue. 

The Onassis-Niarchos deab are n6t 

X ted to ease any of the short-term 
ilties. Indeed it has already taken 
two years for a decision to be made and 
the bulk of thitf capital is expected to come 
in between 1972 and 1975. Foreign capital 
femaihs the weakest point of the Greek 
Glance xA paytnents, and the economy 
will still need a £125 million shot in the 
arm to balance eternal accounts thin 
year. Most likely, as in 1969, this sum 
will have to come from foreign banks in 
the form of state loans as well os fiuni 
pommi^ztiai credits. C^e significant, if 
indirect, result df the ou deals, is 
that the ebuntr/s overall external mdit 
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may be bolsteiTcd again by improved 
economic prospects. 

Mr Onassis has by far the better deal, 
with the right to build a new oil refinery 
and supply to Greece 64 million tons of 
crude oil over io*i2 years. Mr Niarchos 
is negotiating on the basis of a concession 
for 3a million' tons of crude oyer a 
similar period, but his investment 
commitment is only $200 million, 
one-third of Mr Onassis’s. 

Mr Onassis’s refinery should be readv 
1973* have a processing 

capacity of 7.5 million tons a year,, witii 
the possibilky of expanding to ro 
million. His other firm ronirivitments 
include a vast power station for his 
proposed aluminium plant, for which he 
has been negotiating a deal with the 
Japanese subsidiary of Alcoa. 

The balance of Mr Onassis’s commit¬ 
ments consists of an impressive list of 
industries from which to complete the 
pledged total sum of $600 million-$620 
million. Yet how firm this and other 
commitments are remains to be seen when 
the full text of the signed contract is made 
public. The same is true of Mr Niarchos, 
whose contract is still being negotiated. 

How beneficial the ■ two contracts are 
ultimately likely to be for Greece depends 
on two factors: the actual cif price of the 
crude oil to be supplied by the two con¬ 
cessionaires, which w'ould determine 
whether their obligations are reasonably 
proportionate to their profits; and the 
nature of the guarantees secured by the 
government that they will indeed invest 
in more than just the lucrative oil 
refineries. 

The EEC _ 

Groundwork for 
Euromoney 

Brussels 

The common market commission joined 
the rush to produce a plan for monetary 
union in Europe last week. When the 
finance ministers next get together they 
will have no fewer than five plan.s to 
choose from, from France, Belgium, 
Luxemburg and the commission, together 
with some decidedly heretical comments 
on sliding rates from the Italians. But 
behind the ru.sh to declare themselves for 
monetary union before the end of the 
decade, the real i 5 .sue—^just how mud* 
supranational control over their economies 
the Six and anyone who joins them over 
the next few years will have to accept— 
still has to be faced. 

llie commission's plan, produced by its 
vice-president, M. Barre, is an updating of 
his plan published in February of last 
year. Tliat was the first coherent attempt 
to work out what sort of policies the EEC 
should adopt to stop a repeat of the 
currency crises of 1968 and 1969 from 
tearing it apart. His new plan has three 
phases. Tlie first, which lasts from now 
until the end of 1971, is designed to get 
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the preliminaries over with. During this 
period the Six would take steps to harm¬ 
onise their economic ix>licies to stop the 
quite big differences in the rate of inflation 
which the various countries have experi¬ 
enced over the past years. The first test 
of their sincerity in doing this will come 
when the finance ministers meet in the 
autumn tO’ discu.ss the quantitative econ¬ 
omic targets that the commission is due 
to propose, 

The plan’s second phase should overlap 
with Britain’s entry into the EEC, and 
the commission, in a separate report, has 
spelled out its reasons for thinking that 
Britain can fit in easily with the pixyposals 
for monetary' union. This second phase 
is supposed to see co-operation on 
economic policies moving on to the point 
where they converge towards one. Just 
how far this is expected to go is question¬ 
able, and it is revealing that the commis¬ 
sion is much more explicit on the monetary 
co-operation measures, lliese Will consist 
of whittling down the margins of 
fluctuation allowed to currencies from the 
present level of 2 per cent. 

This all fits in well with the French 
design to give the community its own 
monetary “ personality ” which M. 
Giscard d’Estaing was talking about 
recently to the finance ministers in Paris. 
It is in the third phase, from 1978, that 
the great leap forward has to be made. 
This is the time when the members are 
supposed to decide what new institutions 
they should set up to make the whole 
thing work, and get their central bankers 
to start running their currencies under 
unified management, The momentous 
part of the programme, of course, is the 
pooling of reserves in a common fund. 
But it will also entail no fluctuations at 
all in exchange rates, and the abolition of 
the last restrictions on the movement of 
capita] from one country to another. 
Fiscal policy, the other great lever for 
control by national governments, will 
theoretically dwindle as tax rates are 
unified, because it will be increasingly 
difficult to apply. 

It is an anjbitious plan, and it is hard 
to think that it is not more a list of what 
would be nice than what is really possible. 
The German finance minister, Herr 


Schiller, has his own plan on the table, 
and it is clear from this, and what he has 
said elsewhere, that the Germans are not 
interested in monetary integration unless 
they get a firm commitment from the 
others about harmonising national 
economic policies, so that no economy is 
allowed to inflate merrily away wnile 
marks are poured in to prop up the 
currency. But if the French give way 
on this, they may be giving up more than 
just their leflex reaction to supranational- 
ity. When floating exchange rates were 
the rage last year, it was calculated that 
the franc could drift about per 
cent downwards each year, If the 
French commit themselves to being 
responsible in German eyes, this means 
that they are gping to have to accept a 
pretty big cut in their growth rate. The 
Germans arc right that monetary union, 
as proposed by the French, the Belgians 
and the Italians, will not work. But equally 
their own position, if accepted by the 
community, might make life very hard 
for economies which do not have 
Germany’s boundless ability to earn a 
surplus on current account. 

Italy does have that sort of ability, 
which makes it particularly anxious to 
preserve its good growth rate and the 
advantages of a huge labour pool. Dr 
Guido Carli, Italy’s bank governor, is 
among the most suspicious of the new 
plans. In this month’s issue of Euromoney 
he argues that although a common 
European currency and a progressive 
concentration of the community’s reserves 
are ieleals to work towards, political 
unification, he says, would be worse 
negotiations at a cornmunity level possible, 
is the prerequisite. An untimely monetary 
unification, he says, would be worse 
than the existing system and he pleads for 
■more, not less, flexibility in exchange rates. 
The experts who will be meeting next 
month to consider the International 
Monetary Fund’s report on flexible 
exchange rates will have plenty to talk 
aliout. 

Singapore 

Where the money is 

Singapore 

Singapore’s reputation as a budding 
financial centre was enhanced this week 
when the Chartered Bank announced that 
it was setting up what is claimed to l)e 
the first proper merchant bank in south¬ 
east Asia. The object of the new bank, 
called Chartered Merchant Bankers, and 
backed also by Arbuthnot Latham, the 
London merchant bank, and C. 
Czarnikow, the commodity brokers, is 
twofold. First, it believes that the local 
economy and south-east Asia business¬ 
men are now sophisticated enough for the 
type of services that a merchant bank can 
provide. Secondly, the bank hopes to 
service and advise British businesses 
interested in the area. This is something 
which Singapore especially, which has 
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Containers—^ threat to conferences 


The conference syltem is now almost dead 
on the North Atlantic container trade, 
according to some observers. More and 
more loopholes are being exploited in the 
conference rules by shipping lines faced 
with fierce competition on a route with 
surplus capacity As one operator puts it, 
*' the North Atlantic is again a dirty pool." 
Shipowners on other routes are getting 
panicky about the plans of Sea-Land, the 
line running away with the North Atlantic 
prizes. Sea-Land has ordered B of the 
world’s largest and fastest container ships, 
capable of doing 30-33 knots each, and 
has sa far refused to disclose where it 
intends to use them Japanese lines, for 
example, arc nervously fighrdng among 
themselves about how fast to expand con¬ 
tainer capacity on the North Pacific. 

A hundred of the 157 container vessels 
so far built or ordered will be delivered 
in 1970-72, and another luo are likdy to be 
ordered for delivery between 1973 and 
1976. By far the biggest route is the North 
Atlantic, where new services are still 
being introduced despite the apparent 
over-oapacity If Sea-Land is allowed 
by American cartel authorities to charter 
6 ships from the US Line, the likely line¬ 
up will be : three European lines (ACL, 
Dart, and Hapag Lloyd) with 17 ships 
and capacky for 4,400 20 ft oontainers, 
and four American lines (Sea-Land, Ameri¬ 
can Export, Seatraiin, and Moore McCor¬ 
mack), again with 17 ships but with 
capadty ror as many as 7 ,800 containers 
Sea-Land has set the pace with flexible 
feeder services, standardisation, and the 
most rigorous application of the door to 
door concept. 

Its success means than others need to 


bend the conference rules to save their 
bacon. Thanks to the intervention of the 
Federftl Maritime Commission, they will 
soon be able to quote through rates from 
United States ports to inland points in 
Britain, which in fdQfeot raeaAs the start of 
serious price coflUperition (through rates 
be possible from certaiin inlaml points 
in Canada too). Another loophole which 
has been found is in the middle west trade 
which is served by two conferences, Cana¬ 
dian and American. The Canadian con¬ 
ference does not apply to American cargo 
going through Canadian ports and vice 
vena. 

The next most important route is likely 
to be the North Atlantic. Marimimc Trans¬ 
port Research reckons this route will have 
15 per cent of container traffic by 1975 on 
the conservative assumption that trade there 
grows no faster than in the world generally. 
Trade is dominated by Japanese lines, 
which carry most of the Japanese cargoes 
and American lines, which have the mono¬ 
poly of military cargo for Vietnam. There 
are no other countries in the container 
trade between the two continents. The 
Japane.se will launch a service in May to 
the American west coast but are wondering 
whether to divert their energies to New 
York to meet fierce Sea-Land competition 
on that route Container investmerut on the 
Japan-New York run has been strangely 
neglected, although there is more traffic on 
this route than to the west coast 

After the North Pacific comes Australia- 
Europe Here it begins to look as if the 
promised Scanaustral service announced by 
independently-minded Scandinavlian lines, 
may be more than just a thorn in 
the side of the giant consortium of other 
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British and European lines, which is at 
present dominating the route (this includes 
Overseas Containers and Associated Con¬ 
tainers, whose cargo has had to be diverted 
from Tilbury to Rotterdam at £100,000 a 
round trip). Although 80 per cent of the 
traffic on this route is suitable for con¬ 
tainers, the same amount is suitable for 
modem roll-on/loll-off handling. The wool 
trade, for one, is supposed to prefer flats to 
containers. Flats arc traditional Australian 
pallets They arc bigger than normal 
pallets, capable of being stacked, and 
of carrying 15 tons each. Wool could 
provide useful trade for Scanaustral 
on the northbound journey, while south¬ 
ward the Scandinavians have a good base 
m the timber trade. 
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often expressed disappointment at the 
lack of British investment following the 
rundown of Britain’s military presence, 
must welcome. 

The new bank will be operating from 
what is already a growing international 
money market. In May, 1969, Singapore 
started to permit gold trading by non¬ 
residents. It now has at least eight 
authorised gold dealers, including the 
Chartered Bank and the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank. Singapore gold prices 
frequently are as much as $2 per ounce 
cheaper man Hongkong and this has con¬ 
tributed to what is reported to be a 
bhenomenal growth in the market. One 
knowledgeidble source estimated the gold 
trade today in Singapore at between 10 
and 15 tons per month. 

Singapore’s Asiadollar marketi patterned 
after the Eurodollar one, was started at 
the beginning of 1969. Precise figures are, 
understandably, hardf to come by, but it 
is reliably estimated that about $150 mil¬ 
lion has been invested in the Asiadollar 
market. The Bank of America seems to 
have profited by the bulk of this business. 

Most of the offshore currencies in the 
region going into Asiadollars seem to be 
finding their way to western Europe and 
North America where interest rates remain 
high. There ait even some reports of 
Ameriean companies borrowing Asia- 
doUan for investment within the United 

M JinHiut r 


States. Whether the flow will reverse 
when interest rates are lowered remains 
to be seen. In any case, the Asiadollar 
potential market is obviously vastly less 
than that of the Eurodollar. Besides, since 
interest rates paid for Asiadollars are 
practically the same as those o>btainable 
for EurodoHlar investment, a good deal of 
offshore currency in this region is still 
going directly to London. 

Iceland 


More fish fingers 


Iceland’s adm'bfion to Efta this month is a 
good bargain for it. It wiU get free admis¬ 
sion right away for hs fish exports, which 
account for over 90 per cent of total 
exports, while its other industries will be 
given plenty of breathing space before 
they feel the full impact of Efta 
competition. 

But if Efta countries succeed in their 
attempt to join the EEC, Iceland could 
g^t worried. It has very strong restric¬ 
tions on the imiMrt of capdtiil and on 
ethnic mixing (including rules bn the 
number of American (Hs allowed off 
their bases). These controls limit Iceland's 
chances of competing in industries yirhere 
foreigners have a technological lead, 


although Alusuisse has established an 
aluminium smelter to take advantage of 
Iceland’s chief asset after fish, cheap 
hydroelectricity. 

Incomes of Iceland’s 200,000 popula¬ 
tion are high, averaging neariy £600 a 
head. The 5,000 fishermen are claimed to 
be the world's most efficient, catching an 
annual average of 200 tons each, five 
times as mudi as those of the second- 
ranking na)tion. But lodand has devalued 
seven times since the war. 

France 


Buying progress 

Peris 

If the prime min'ister, M. Chaban-Delmas, 
has been over-generous on the wage 
front, the need to restrain new outbreaks 
of sodial unrest has been sufficient reason* 
Last year’s devaluation of the franc of 
coarse gives him a cushion. So too do the 
inflationary settlements that have been 
reached in most other western European 
countries—over 15 per cent in Italy, and 
10 per cent plus in Britain and Germany. 
Apart from some wildcat strikes, th« 
government has prevented serious stop¬ 
pages in the past few months. Contracts 
have been signed with unions represent- 



This IS the new symbol of British Steel—crested by David Gentleman, designer of many of Bntam*s postage staic 


A new shape for British Steel- 
the western world’s second largest 


The Bntish Steel Corporation went 
into business in 1967 when Britain’s 13 
major steel companies were formed into 
a single enterprise. BSC is m the top 
industrial lea^e. With a turnover of 
£1,125 nillicm, it ranks seventh in the 
latest Fortune list of the 200 biggest 
Corporations outside the United States. 
It is die second largest steel producer in 
die fiee wwld. 

These statisdcs speak for themselves. 


steel producer 

Behind them is one of Britain’s most 
progressive businesses^ active in markets 
throughout the world. 

A state-owned G>rporation, BSC is, 
nevertheless, fully committed to com¬ 
mercial pohcies in every aspect of its 
business. 

BSC IS currently embarking on a 
massive development programme which 
will increase its output by more than 
one-third over the next five years. By 


1975 BSC expects to be producing 
some 33 million tons a year. 

From Apnl 1970 BSC will have a 
brand-new structure, repbeing its pres¬ 
ent Choup ^stem by six new prc^uct 
Divisions. The new structure will pro¬ 
vide eve^ incentive to competitiveness 
and efficimey in the service of customers 
throughout iht business. 

This b the new shape of British Steel 
—the right shape for the ’70s. 

British Steel Corporation 




Kwe had to rely on the Irish 


Now the Irish, to a man, have always Half of them weren't Irish at all. 

supported Aer Lingus. Without them we Naturally enough/ people generally 

wouldn't have an airline. prefer to fly with their fellow coimtrymen. 

The trouble is, with a population of ^ we take it as a great compliment dial so 
not quite three million, there just aren't many people of omer nationalities choose 
enough Irish to keep an airline of our sizel to fly witiK us. 

in passengers. Mind you, we do have a bit of an edge 

We carried one and a half million oyer some other airlines. We have a com' 
people last year. puter which speeds up seat reservation^ 





wouldn't have much of an airline 


Bohernagore, near Clogheen, Co.Ti 


enonnously; some people have been nice 
enough to say they prefer our hostesses. 
But on most routes that we serve, there 
isn't a dear-cut advantage which could 
account for our popularity. 

So we're Im with the thought that 
peduips ow passengers dmply like us. 
Personally. 

Gwta^y we ^ ourju^ert to be 


helpful and considerate. 

Since we have to rely so much on 
other people we like to make sure that they 
canrdyon.UB. 


inmusmwH 


Aer Lingus House, 52 Poland Street, London W1 







% 


Road signs help us to drive safely. But 
what’s the use of driving safely, if the car 
you’re driving isn’t safer 

If it hasn’t got a body that’s been built 
around a steel safety cage (most car bodies 
are just a single sheet of metal). Hasn’t got 
a steel bulkhead to reduce the chances of 
serious injury in a head-on collision 
Hasn’t got disc brakes on all four 



wheels. Hasn’t got a de Dion rear axle. 

(You normally find it in £ 6,000 cars.) 

A Rover 2000, as you must have already 
guessed, has all these things. The only car in 
the world that has. 

Meaning that when you’re driving your 
Rover safely, you’re safe. And when you’re 
driving safely and somebody else isn’t, 
you re still safe. y-vv t 

ggiROVER 






The Rover Comptny Limited, Solihull. Warwickshire 
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He didn't s'gn: CGTs Si guy 


ing 600,000 workers in the electricity and 
gas industries, the railways and coal 
mining. Another with unions representing 
the Paris metro workers is under dis¬ 
cussion. The basic pattern ds an increase 
of 6 to 7 per cent with bonuses and cost 
of living guarantees. In the private sector 
the settlements are running .somewhat 
higher—lo per rent and more—but diere 
is really no way out. The 0.8 per cent 
rise in prices in January, and forecast.s 
of little relief until summer, are hardly 
conducive to wage restraint. 

The key to the government’s strategy is 
the so-called contra! dc proi;res in the 
public sector. The idea is to have a written 
agreement which cannot be broken by 
either side without warning and which 
links wage increases to the general 
rise in productivity. The agreements in 
the nationalised industries were signed, 
a bit gingerly, by the major French 
unions with the exception of the com- 
munist-led Confederation General du 
Tr«vRil» which has consistently held out. 
M. Geoi^es Sdguy, the CGT leader, 
believes the government is responsible not 
only for guaranteeing the future but for 
making up for the past. He wants it to 
pay workers for the decline in purchasing 
power since June, 1968. The idea that 
the working class can be part of the 
capitalist structure, he simply dismisses 
as “ class collaboration ” and he holds 
no brief for the government’s much 
flaunted vision of the “new sooiety,” a 
combins^n of industrial restructuring 
and a little more charity for the irnpov- 
erished. 

The government's negotiations have 
been followed with considerable interest, 
especially since most of the contracts in 
the private sector have yet to be settled. 
The state-owned automobile company, 
Renault, is curi^ntly in the middle of 
negotiations, and other industries are wait¬ 
ing to see what pattern emerges here. 
The government says it is not out to 
destroy the power of the unions, but to 
give them a more responsible role to play. 
The s^e of strikes is certainly not dead, 
but, with the CGT becoming more 
isolated, it is at least possible that the 
exasperating ^days, suffered in the past, 
when all ot France grinds to a halt 
may be coming io an end. 


Oil _ 

Playing the Iranian 
game 

Teheran 

In Teheran the annual round of negotia¬ 
tions between Iran and the consortium 
of western companies who export most 
of the country's oil beigan in canieA'bn 
Thursday. The tactics may have changed 
.since last year’s noisy battle : the goal of 
forcing the consortium into the maximum 
possible concessions certainly has not. 

Specifically, Iran is seeking guarantees 
of future throughput that will make it 
feasible to build the i,ooo-am'ile pipeline 
from Ahwaz to Iskenderum, a further 
expansion of the Khaig terminal, and, to 
judge from the budget estimates, an 
increase of 16 per cent over this year’s 
receipts bringing revenues from the con¬ 
sortium up to $1,155 million next year. 
The Iranians realise they cannot hope 
to achieve all these hefty demands, but 
in what appears to have been a bid to 
exert more pressure on the consortium, 
Dr M. Eq'bal, chairman of the National 
Iranian Oil Co, wrote four weeks ago 
to Mr J. Addison, general manager of 
the Iranian Oil Participants Ltd in 
London, listing seven coniplaint.s that Iran 
has against the consortium. With negotia¬ 
tions postponed for a week so that the 
Shah could be present in Teheran during 
the crucial part of the talks, all the omens 
point to tough and pos.sibIy. protracted 
bargaining. 

Iran hopes the Ahwaz-Iskenderum line 
—costing $600 million to build and $i 
billion to run for ten years—will open up 
new outlets in both west and ea.st Europe, 
where a number of deals are being held 
up through lack of a suitable means of 
transport. The transport problem has 
been made more difficult by the eastern 
block—Rumania apart—saying it will not 
use the Israeli pipeline from Eilat to 
Ashkelon. The consortium’s commitment 
to use the pipeline would imply welcome 
guarantees of future production levels, and 
Iran would obtain an additional bonus by 
concluding an oil deal with Turkey, which 
is equally enthusiastic about the line. But 
the consortium members feel that Iranian 
oil cannot compete in the Mediterranean 
wiith Libyan, either on price or quality. 
Moreover they dislike the lack of flexibility 
a pipeline would impose and are wary 
of Political complications. 

Un the question of hard cash, the 
government’s budget estimates for the next 
Iranian y^r, beginning March 21st, sug¬ 
gest that it is counting on a 19 per cent 
rise in oil revenues from consortium and 
non-cousortium sources giving a total of 
$1,265 million. Tbis figure is more realistic 
than climates of previous years thoiigii 
still optimistic. Receipts from the consor- , 
lium for 19^ Syttit up 12.5 per cent on , 
last year, wim piroductipn up in ifie first ^ 
11 months by 14.3 per dfent. 

By pressing the consortium on three 


»5 

fronts and by introducing their seven com¬ 
plaints, the Iranians have cha^acteri5ticalIy 
givcn thcniselves plenty of room to 
manoeuvre if die consortium is unrelenting 
on any one. Most probably last year^ 
arrangement, by which the consortium 
granted Iran what is in effect an interest- 
free loan of $80 million against oil already 
lifted from the ground but not exported, 
will be repeated this year in an effort 
to patcli o'-er differences, even if, once 
again, another meeting is necessary. 


And the Canadian 


By limiting Canada’s oil shipments into 
the Ignited States to 395,000 barrels a 
day, which compares with imports over 
the past month of 550,000 barrels daily, 
President Ni.\on might have been thought 
to have taken unfriendly action against a 
neigh'lK)ur. But as the informal limit for 
Canadian oil sales to the United States 
had been agreed, all>eit tacitly, at 
332,000 barrels daily during 1970, the 
Adnhnistration’.s cutback of this week 
can also be interpreted as a concession 
to Canada by economic big brother. The 
j)robable truth lies somewhere in between, 
especialK Canada realises, along with 
the rest of the countries producing more 
oil than their own population can 
consume, that proven American reserves 
come to only 11 years’ supply at present 
consumption rates, compared with a global 
supply reserve of 30 years. 

None of the oil majors is expected 
to make much protest at the action. But 
the Administration’s view, as put by Mr 
Phillip IVezise, a.s.sistant secretary of 
state for economic affairs, that Canadian 
oil has been flowing into the United States 
in a “disorderly manner ’’ may cause some 
temporary heartburn in Canadian circles. 
As it is, there are much more important 
long-term matters to be worked out 
between the United States and all its oil- 
producing neighbours, following publica¬ 
tion of the prc.sidential task force report on 
oil imports. For Canada, where the ques¬ 
tion of nati()nal sovereignty is l>ecomiiig 
of increasing importance, as both the 
volume and the value of Arctic oil and 
gas exploration ri.se, this week’s admini¬ 
strative move in Washington is no more 
than the froth on top of a major problem 
for the 1970S, Washington’s wish to 
treat the western hemisphere as a cona- 
mon energy zone. 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 
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Investment 


The better, the bad and 
the indifferent 


Wall Streei and London are l)oth still 
hariging fire, with London this week rather 
more disposed to draw encouragement 
from economic news and portents. With 
volume in New York ligliter than it has 
been for many weeks, and continuing 
uncertainty al:K 3 Ut. the Federal Reserve 
Board’s further intentions on inflation, the 
Dow-Jones industrial average was some 
ten points down at midweek on the 
previous Wednesday’s level. The gentle¬ 
ness of the drift to a little under 7B0 
coukl just be deceptive. Some money 
managers in London have grown distinctly 
cautious again about American prices, 
though obviously on the assumption that 
helpful pointers from the authorities and/ 
or the .statistics.will fail to materialise. 

In London there is a feeling that the 
market is going better, certainly to the 
extent that the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary index will surface safely above 
400 again—it reached 398.5 on Thursday. 
Even the gilt-edged market, which turned 
weaker following the raising of the 
German and Italian discount rates (page 
78), has been strengthened by new buying ; 
thou|;h thi.s is largely related to easier 
conditions in the money markets and 
among the discount houses in particular. 
In future months Iwth London and New 
York will be faced with a series of dis¬ 
appointing company results, but with the 
prospect, in Britain at least, of the faster 
economic tempo forecast by the Bank of 
England fhis week, the market could well 



begin discounting next year’s growth. Still, 
the major interest of international invest¬ 
ment managers this week was the German 
market, given the further turn of Herr 
Schiller’s credit screws. 

In the event, writes a Hambui^ corres¬ 
pondent, Germany’s stock markets were so 
enveloped in misery by the time last 
week’s discount rate hike came into the 
reckoning that it hardly made matters 
worse. Prices sank by another 2%-3%, 
which scarcely counted against the back¬ 
ground of indices that had already 
relapsed to the levels of nearly two years 
ago in open defiance of Germany’s rapid 
economic growth. 

The slump began last autumn when 
the indices were bumping up against their 
highest-ever peaks notched up in August, 
i960. The election and its result, the 
revaluation, and the endless discussion 
about what should be done to curb the 
boom, all took their toll. 

Now there is little fear of further 
restrictive measures in the coming 
months. Even so there is no market 
optimism. Although leading bank analysts 
were forecasting further growth of 
earnings per share not long ago, the 
pessimists prefer to rely on revised 
estimates suggesting that profits may 
actually decline compared with results 
reported in 1969. Wage costs are rising 
faster than companies can recoup them, 
while the equity market’s problems are 
obviously aggravated by the credit squeeze 
and the level of interest rates, ranging up 
to 9% in the gilt-edged market. 

Hence there is nothing very hopeful 
to be said about the short-term prospects. 
But at the same time there is no great 
fear that prices will lurch a lot lower. 
The earnings multiples of several blue 
chips are so low that they easily look 
undervalued. The big"chemical companies 
(BASF, Bayer, Hoechst) are on p/e 
ratios of less than in. AEG and Siemens, 
the giants in electrical engineering, are 
on multiples of not much more than 10. 
The traditionally neglected steel 
companies, despite good results, stand 
between five and eight. Only the big 
thr^c banks, DeutM&e, , Dresd^er and 
Commerzbank, bear comparison with 
their international counterparts. It is 


largely on these ground^.’ that the 
optimists are allowing themselves to argue 
that the market would get a fillip from 
any relaxation of the monetary restraints, 
if there turns out to be scope for that in 
second-half 1970. 

De Beers 

Prescription for 
inflation 
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After last year’s headlong descent De 
Beers has begun to look cheap. At 54s 6d 
the earnings multiple is a siliade over 14, 
hardly flattering considering the diamond 
house’s remarkable earnings record of the 
past decade—an average compound rise 
of 10%, One difficulty standing in the 
way of recovery is that the rating is 
reasonably in line with the fatest perfor¬ 
mance, earn'ings per share of 3s lod in 
1969, which represents an increase of only 
6|% and then mostly achieved in the first 
half- This was enough to nip an incipient 
improvement in the bud, the market 
having easier begun to show that it was 
prepared to be influenced by a normally 
good out-turn despite the reported over¬ 
hang of a persistent continental seller. 

It makes matters worse that pending 
anything the company may have to say, 
the current year is reckoned likely to be 
quite as disappointing. To do markedly 
better year by year De Beers needs both 
to sell more diamonds and to keep gem 
prices rising steadily. Prices have indeed 
continued to go up tliey have maintained 
an average yeariy increase of about 5% 
for a quarter of a century—but sales have 
been checked by the fight credit restric- 
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KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS 

ON 

THE 

WORLD 

BOURSES 
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*Sioek pnces and yhfds on pagas 107 and 108 
tFinancial Times industfial ordinary inden 
%New TSE Index Base : January 4, 1966- 100 


Tha Economist unit trust Indicator March 11, 151.57 (March 3, 151.99) 


tions in various countries, notably the 
United States, if not ako b^ause fears of 
inflation have diminished. 

A secondary but significant considera¬ 
tion i.s that the stock market is no longer 
prepared to assume that De Beers and its 
.subsidiaries, particularly Consolidated 
Diamond Mines, have a virtually 
unlinVited supply of diamonds at* their 
disposal. At some stage this is expected 
to have a further bearing on marketing 
strategy, as the relative scarcity of large 
stones has done in recent yeans. However 
it does not, on present indications, sug¬ 
gest a falling trend of profits at any given 
time, partly because there ought to be 
opportunities to increase the rate of hoist 
of diamond prices, partly because the com¬ 
pany’s diversifications should be paying 
ofT. llie real danger is that the growth 
performance of the 1960s will begin to 
peter out. But even that is so far ahead 
as to be substantially overdiscounted by 
the present price, just as long as the 
environment continues, give or take the 
occarionai credit squeeze, to he as infla¬ 
tionary as ever. 

Albright & Wilson 

Mor e catches _ 

An increase in sales of 7^% to £120 nin 
does little for a company like Albright 
& Wil.son. After higher depreciation, 6‘/', 
up at £6 mn, and higher interest 
charges, up bv two-thirds to £:^.6 inn, 
pre-tax profits came down from £5.2 
inn to £1.65 inn, a mere 2d a share for 
shareholders. 

The black.spot, once again, has been 
the pliosphorus plant in Newfoundland. 
I'his operation has played liavoc with 
the company’s profits for .several years. 
Attracted l)y the cheap ciectnc power 
(which constitutes one-third of the cost 
of production in Britain), a strategic 
position on the sea lanes and nearby 
deposits of silica, the first sod was turned 
in August, 1966. In spite of the advan¬ 
tages, the then cliainiian, Sir Frank Schon, 
disapproved of the plans (he also 
disfagreed with the McKinsey reorganisa¬ 
tion scheme) and resigned over theme 
In the the Canadian venture has 

turn- out . to be very expensive : there 
were the basic capital costs; five months 
after the first furnace came on stream 


in January, 1969, production was halted 
—dead fisli found in the area called for 
an investigation—and has still not risen 
to full capacity ; the effluent contml 
in.stallalioiis have cost anmnd £500,(^00 ; 
and ahliough no liability has ijocn 
admitted by the company, settlements 
have been made with local fishermen 
(nearly all compensation is now settled). 

today's cliairman. Sir Kichard Powell, 
can only hope for a “ substantia] 
improvement.” I’he shareholders must 
also being hoping for .something, to 
hoo.st the sliare price from its-present i u 
towards the 2:5s fid of iqfifl. With the 
Newfoundland problem, the threat of a 
(Canadian ban «>n .sodium tripolyphosphat*- 
(used in detergents) and the fertiliser 
interest continuing to make lo.s.ses, tlu* 
outlook is not at all cheering,' in spite of 
the American Tenneco (witli 10% of lh(‘ 
equity, recently acquired) possibly still 
showing interest. 

Roan Selection Trust 


Parting time 


Opinions difTer about the key feature of 
the new plans for Roan Selection 'IVust, 
under which, shorn o*^ various asset.s, it 
will emerge wfiolly owned by the largest 
shareholder, American Metal Climax 
(Amax). One is that it will further unltK'k 
the Zambian interests on which RSI' has 
lieen built, to which as recently as a year 
ago its fortunes appeared inextricably 
linked. 


From the Ainax point of view it is 
clear that this will be achieved in two 
way.s. First and directly it is shelling off 
approxinaatcl) 36% KSl”s compensa¬ 
tion Ixmds and a .substantial - tliough 
lesser—pixvportion of its stake in the .state- 
contndled Roan Consolidated Mines (the 
company whicli will own the Zambian 
operation.s previously controlled by KSl) 
to the non-Amax shareholderi*. Secondly 
there is the jiromi.se of a market in these 
securities, following the jilacings, which 
could 111 time provide further .scope for 
di.sjMKsals if that should appear to be in 
the group's interests. At least it will pro¬ 
vide an element of flexibility, whereas the 
earlier prospect, at least as regards the 
KCM shares of which RS'F would have 
owned ^fi f vv\is of a peimanent lock-up 
.so far us one could .sec. 

On that reading Amax cannot be 
faulted. At the best of times it is useful 
to have a line of retreat from mining 
operations, while in the jiarticular circum- 
.siances under which 42.3%-owned RS'F 
would have been drawing the hulk of 
its revenue (namely from the Zambian 
government iHinds— until 197B—and the 
RCM dividends) there is scope for doubt¬ 
ing whether this large investment could 
have been adequately protected in tlie 
long run, even given the freedom to 
operate fr-oin outside Zambia. Meanwhile 
the group will still have the RUM man¬ 
agement contract w'hich is likely to l>e 
remunerative, if lacking in growth 
potential. 

U’hc other question is wlicther the non- 
Ainax shareholders are adequately catered 
for. The short answer is that the markets 
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have approved the package, the KSl' 
price having risen /rom 68s to on the 
news i>eforc reacting, endfhg., up hardly 
changed. In point of fact it is no 
simple matter to put a value on tiie offer, 
comprising compensation hond.s, RCM 
shares, a pro rata stake in Botswana RSI, 
a small cash element and a leavening 
of Aniax debentures which, at a pre¬ 
determined rate of exchange, could be 
used as currency to acquire a modest 
equity stake. 'I'here is no suggestion that 
this hotchpotch is worth much more than 
68s a share, or chat shateliolders can 
safely expect any heiter. Hence it seems 
as gtXK] a time as any to kiss RST goo(lf)ve. 

Fordham Investment 

When Rowland 
meets Rowland 

Luck is running strongly for Mr Reginald 
Row'land, aged ^^9, and his International 
Securities (forrnerlv the tlireadhare Tea 
Share Trust). The company has been 
busy transforming itself since it was taken 
over eighteen months ago by Mr Rowland 
and associates, as represented by Inter¬ 
national Property Development (then 


I'rinidad Sugar Estates). The first move, 
back in November, iq68, was a bid, by 
way of a share swap, for a company called 
Angk) Oriental Plantations which had 
sold its operating interests and was about 
t<j distribute the proceeds. This involved 
increasing ilie issued capital of Inter¬ 
national Securities from 300,000 to 
3.35 inn shares, a circumstance which 
happily did not clisturl) Mr Rowland’s 
chairmanship (and managing director¬ 
ship) (jf the firm, which was later to 
declare its am-bitions in merchant banking 
and to receive something like i^i.3 nin 
from the liquidator of Anglo Oriental. 

Other than an abortive bid for Planta¬ 
tion Holdings, that was the last big news 
until this week, when International Securi¬ 
ties announced that it had spent £2.8 inn 
buying out the interest of Mr David Row¬ 
land (no kin) aged 23, in the Fordham 
Investment Oroup, the property-to- 
insurance group. This gives it a stake of 
alx)ut 20% in Fordham, has meant Mr 
David Rr)>wland’s resignation as chairman 
of the company he founded (he remains 
on the hoard), and has led to the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr Reginald Rowland as Ford- 
ham’s chairman and managing director. 
Mr David Rowland was resting in Nassau 
at midweek, hut Mr Reginald Rowland 
let it be known that it had all happened 


in eight days, that he was hopeful of a 
close association between the two com¬ 
panies, leading to a form of amalgamation, 
and that the immediate hope was that 
there might be .scope for joint ventures. 

As Mr Reginald Rowland tells it, Mr 
David Rowland could not resist the 
premium he was offered over the market 
pi ice (28s against 15s fid) while for its 
part the International Securities board 
thought the prospective earnings multiple 
of 14^ (about 8 on r3's 6d) fair value on 
the price paid. Where the luck appears to 
come in is that the Fordham directors 
immediately decided that Mr Reginald 
Rowland was an Obvious replacement for 
the entrepreneur they had lost. And in the 
circumstance that International Securities 
has a total stake of no more than 20% in 
Fordham. The significance of this is that 
had it been big enough to rank as effective 
control, International Securities might 
have found itself under some pressure 
from the takeover panel to extend its 28s 
offer to all shareholders. 

The news evidently j)ieased the market, 
Fordham’s price rising about 3s. Whether 
that proves justified must largely depend 
on whether Mr Reginald Rowland’s entre¬ 
preneurship is shown to warrant a higher 
rating than his predecessor’s ; so far this 
is not proven. 


Banks: you pays your money 


Despite the fact that it is now largely a 
dead letter, the banks are anxious to get 
across the idea that holding advances to un 
arbitrarily chosen level is an error in prin¬ 
ciple which creates an inflexible monetary 
base. The bank.s would have preferred 
liquidity controls. So w'ould shareholders. 

As it happens, the liquidity ratio of the 
banks is currently at around the. required 
28 per cent level, so that the practical 
effect of lifting the ceiling would not 
necessarily lead to a large increase in 
lending. But this is a somewhat artificial 
situation, with the banks' own resources 
squeezed by the sharp fall in deposit 
growth last year (£115 mn, the smallest 
growth since the mid-1930s, comparing 
with one of £622 mn in 19G8). Invesiment 
losses have also been significant. The big¬ 
gest gain for the banks if control wa.s 
shifted to liquidity ratios would lie in the 
chance it would give them to shun the 
uneconomic 3^% export credit which ha^ 
been almost the only channel for fheir 
funds—apart, that is, from the money and 
gilt-edged market. 

The full accounts released this week all 
make the point that the ability to lend 
again at commercial rates should help 
profits considerably. With Bank rate now 
expected to come down at least another 
half a point, either with the Budget or 
shortly after, the banks arc clearly in 
need of some such relief. Midland, 
apparently hardest hit, was able to lend 
only £3 mn of its £350 mn deposits in 
Midland Bank Finance Corporation last 
year, and even the marginal lending over 
the ceiling now being winked at could 
hardly make any difference in a case like 
this. 

P Average bank interest payments on 

----- 
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deposits are not necessarily very revealing, a 
Ityw figure po.ssibly being indicative of pru¬ 
dent avoidance of long-term commitments 
during the period of high interest rates, but 
al.so suggc.siing the extent to which all 
bank.s have strenuously wooed the man 
whose current accounts are deposited free 
of inierc.st. At 2.9% Barclay.^ last year 
paid out the least on it.s deposits, followed 
by Lloyd.s 3.1%, Midland 3.4 "/o and 
National Westminister 3.4% Barclays was 
in fact the only bank to split its current 
and deposit accounts (£2.4 bn and £2.8 
bn) though Mr David Robarts, chairman 
of National Westminster, did indicate that 
deposit and savings accounts were 42.4% 
of the total. 

The accounts do not change any views 
ba.sed on the preliminary figures. National 
Westminster, with £33.3 mn net, showed 
the best earnings figure, compared with 
£32.3 mn from Barclays, £25.7 mn from 
Lloyds and £19.1 mn from Midland. 
However the figures arc not strictly com¬ 
parable. Barclays took £2.2 mn in depre¬ 
ciation into its profit and loss account, 
unlike National Westminster or Lloyds 
which do nor depreciate freeholds or lease¬ 
holds of over 50 years. Midland’s 
£700,000 charge made a poor position 
look worse. And Lloyds was boosted by the 
exceptional £2.8 mn gross profit through 
the sale of Bowmaker. 

On a contracted and authorised basis, 
Barclay.s has plans to spend £43 mn on 
buildings and new equipment (including 
computerisation), National Westminster 
£36 mn. Midland £32 mn and Lloyds 
£12.5 mn. The difference is large enough 
to have a noticeable effect on profits, and 
diosc who came pouring into JUoyds wfiefl 
the figures came out can safely bold on. 


Yet Barclays looks possibly the best bet. 
Its active gilt-edged invT.stinent policy 
should Contribute usefully now thai the 
portfolio has been cleared out on it.s first 
in, first out basis, lo some extent it has 
brought it.s present di.*rfav(ujr on itself, 
with its exaggerated cledurtions and its- 
new broom inve.stmcnt appnjach. Lagging 
on profit per branch (£7,508), on 
deposits per branch in Britain (£900,000), 
it is ahead of its corn pet itois, with scope 
for cost economies. At 66.s fid its 8.fi p/e 
compares with 7.9 for Lloyds, 9.2 for 
Midland and 8.4 for National Westniinsier. 
You takes your choice. 
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^Seyen blind men 
bound together do not 
produce one man with visionL 

r,‘ 

Sir Qeorge^^BolUm,Chairman of Bte^nkcf London &Sou0i(i4rmrica Limited. 


A decade has ended: it was opti¬ 
mistically baptized the Develop¬ 
ment Decade, but there is little 
evidence of any narrowinj^ of the dif¬ 
ferences of income between the rich 
industrial nations and the developing 
world. Ten years ago it was believed in 
the United Nations and in some of the 
developing countries that the rich eco¬ 
nomies of the Northern Hemisphere 
would live in greater harmony and 
would have ample resources to finance 
the third world. This idea was greatly 
encouraged in Latin America, where it 
had particular significance, by the 
founding of the Inter-Amcrican Devel¬ 
opment Bank, which held its first con¬ 
stituent meeting in i960, and by the 
launching of the Alliance for Progress 
the following year. 

It is hardly surprising that there is a 
growing disenchantment in Latin 
America over the capacity and the will of 
the rich countries to help the developing 
world over its difficulties. 

It should equally cause no surprise, 
therefore, if the Latin Americans are 
increasingly dubious about the systems 
of government and monetary manage¬ 
ment that they inherited from the Old 
World; indeed the inadequacy of exist¬ 
ing structures is being demonstrated 
daily. The institutions and organizations 
under whose control the world is enter- 
inifthe 1970s are, many of them, obsolete 
or corrupt and unequal to the needs and 
aspirations of new generations every¬ 
where. 

The generations born since 1938 find 
themselves members of a society with a 
brilliant record of technological achieve¬ 
ment dimmed by the abandonment by 
its leaders of the old-fashioned virtues of 
thrift and sobriety. Restraint and repres¬ 


sion have taken the place of example and 
authority; and the natural reaction is 
rebellion. Violence and its accompany¬ 
ing escape routes of 'dropping out*, and 
drug-addiction are sometimes repre¬ 
sented simply as the revolt of youth 
against authority and the protest of the 
under-privileged against the elite. 1 do 
not accept that view; I believe rather 
that the young and the adventurous are 
frustrated by the vacillalions and im¬ 
providence of their elders, and their 
protests are at the poverty of current 
standards and values and the lack of 
valid goals and opportunities. 

The Anglo-Saxon world in particular, 
with its unchanging—not to say ossi¬ 
fied—political institutions, has regarded 
the Latin American republics with some 
contempt because of the comparative 
frequency of coups d*etat and changes in 
political orientation derived from the 
shifting fortunes of political parties. We 
do not make enough allowance for the 
fact that, in rapidly developing nations, 
social and economic changes happen 
more quickly than in the Old World. As 
eminent Latin Americans have them¬ 
selves observed, even the rules of the 
game are constantly evolving. The 
Latin Americans are attempting to 
modernize their societies and to create 
systems of administration that will be 
more effective in the particular climate 
of each republic than the inherited 
structures and copies of U.S. institutions 
that have been intermittently in use since 
the early part of the last century and are 
still the ideal of 'liberal* dieharda. 
Europe, with its twentieth century 
background of war and destruction, has 
no cause to be contemptuous or patroniz¬ 
ing; there is much to suggest that the 
Latin Americans are evolving systems 
that will be enlightened examples to the 
rest of the world. 


1 have emphasized the future importance 
of the southern halfof the New Worldin 
comparison with the Old World and Aid 
U.S.A., with the suggestion that the 
balance of advantage lies in favour of 
Latin America. This is also true of other 
developing countries already endowed 
with a social and political infrastructure 
such as Australia, Canada and the south¬ 
ern half of Africa, all of* which have, in 
ilifTering degree skills, a surplus of raw 
materials, food, energy and above all 
land. All these rapidly developing areas 
lack sufficient internal capital resources 
and population to exploit their advant¬ 
ages; these would be supplied by the 
northern countries if they only realized 
the urgent necessity for their own over¬ 
blown economies to cement relations 
with countries that they generally and 
mistakenly regard as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Seven blind men 
bound together do not produce one man 
with vision, and yet this seems to be the 
position of Western Europe today- 
engaged in organizing a club for the 
short-sighted rich, impervious to the 
political and economic lessons of the 
past fifty years. 

7 herf are e\tracts jrom the tnmtal Rei'ieu by Ur 
(weor^e lio/twi, K( ,\tC, ( hatrman, Hanb of Ijnidon 
and South . imerua Ijmt/ed 1 he fall text can be 
obtained front th Secretary^ Rank of f^oitdon and 
South - inter tea IJmited, 40-66 Qiteen t Uetorta 
Street, Ijuidon, I: ('4. 


1 BOLSA GROUP RESULTS 1 

Group Profit CZ.Gm 

Total Dividends: 9 8325% I 

In millions of pounds 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Issued capital 

21.3 

21.0 

21.0 

Raiarvas 

11.4 

11.5 

10.8 

Nat Group Profit 

2.6 

3.35 

2.41 

Dividend for the Year 

S.83 

9.83 

8j 

6roup gross aasats 

790. 

618. 

537. 


BankofLondonand South America limited 

Intemational BankingGroup 

Banli of London Sootli ilnitricn: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Farasuay. Peru, Uruguay, France, Portugal, Spam, U.K., U.S.A., Japan, Switzerland, 
iank of London E Montroal; Bahamas, Colombia, €cuador, Ei Salvador, Gtntemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Panama, Trinidad and assooates in 
Costa Bica and Venezuela. Mfonr WHI iin i enii A Co^ Ltd: Atiiirilia, Kenya, Malawi. Now Zealand, Panama, South Africa, U.K., U.S.A. 
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A unique achievement in British banking 


The following are highlights from 
the Statement of the Chairman. 
Mr D J Roberts, to be presented at 
the Annual General Meeting of 
National Westminster Bank Limi¬ 
ted at Winchester House. Old 
Broad Street. London EC2 on 
7 April 1970. 

A historic year 

In the course of a historic year the 
fusion of the constituent banks (West- 
minster, National Provincial and 
District Banks, with their related com¬ 
panies) has been completed and we 
have traded under our new name from 
1 January 1970. Behind that simple 
statement lies a great accomplish¬ 
ment involving the integration of 
systems, methods, terms and con¬ 
ditions of employment and the estab¬ 
lishment of a decentralised structure— 
7 regional offices, 81 area offices, and 
3,660 branches—-with supporting 
divisions, to give the widest range of 
financial services of any bank in this 
country. In terms of deposits we are 
the fifth largest bank in the world. 

Disclosure 

One of the most important events in 
banking in 1969 was the decision of 
the London Clearing Banks and Scot¬ 
tish Banks to disclose their 1969 
results in accordance with the normal 
provisions of company law and with¬ 
out relying on the exemptions available 
to them. Disclosure will undoubtedly 
remove the uncertainties that have 
surrounded banking profits and re¬ 
serves in the past and I am glad that 
we can now give the shareholder, 
customer and staff a better under¬ 
standing of the performance of their 
bank. Disclosure does not of itself, 
however, increase the shareholders' 
funds employed in the business, but it 
does give the shareholder a better 
indication of his total stake in the 
company and tHb return on it. It will 
also. I feel, laad to a sharpening of 
competition and' to even greater 
efficifhf:y in banking. 


Report and Accounts 

Profit before tax for the year ended 
31 December 1969 amounted to £63.7 
million. After tax the profit was £34.3 
million. The pre-tax results of the 
Group are of the order of 6% lower 
than in 1968 for the reasons explained 
under the heading "Factors affecting 
the 1969 results". In current con¬ 
ditions we consider that these are good 
results and we are now pleased to be 
able to increase the rate of dividend, 
which is adequately covered. 

In considering our profits it must be 
remembered that during this year in¬ 
terest rates have been high, to the 
advantage of the banking side of our 
business. Profits are vulnerable to a 
fall in interest rates and this circum¬ 
stance underlines the need for 
substantial retentions. These are 
necessary because of our continually 
growing business and the consequent 
need for very material capital expendi¬ 
ture, principally for the extension and 
modernisation of branch premises, the 
development of sites as opportunities 
arise and the implementation of our 
automation programme. 

Factors affecting the 1969 results 

In 1969 there was a radical change in 
the Government's control of the 
monetary situation with important 
consequences for the banks. For the 
first time in recent years an overall 
surplus was realised in government 
finances—the change from deficit to 
surplus being large enough to achieve 
a continuing squeeze on liquidity 
generally in the domestic economy. 
Net sales of gilt-edged securities, high 
interest rates and ^ severe restriction 
of bank advances to the private sector 
completed the Government's policy 
of containing, credit expansion weU 
within the commitment given to the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The effect of government policy on 
clearing bank deposits has been dra¬ 
matic. In 1968 net deposits showed a 
rise of £622 million. Bpt in 1969 they 


rose by only £115 million—the smal¬ 
lest growth in clearing bank deposits 
since the mid-fifties. Our own ex¬ 
perience has reflected the same trend, 
with an increase of net deposits of 
£171 million in 1968 and only £41 
million in 1969. This trend in deposit 
growth has naturally affected our 
earning capacity. 

The Government's limitation on the 
level of advances to the "non priority" 
sector of the economy has continued. 
Although the clearing banks, with the 
co-operation of their customers, have 
gone a long way to achieving the 
Government's aim, failure to comply 
with this arbitrary formula led to the 
imposition in June of a fine—the rate 
of interest on Special Deposits was 
reduced by half. This cut cost us over 
£1 million in the last seven months of 
1969. Moreover, a squeeze adminis¬ 
tered at the request of the Government 
imposes a burden on management at 
ail levels which does not contribute 
towards increasing the profitability of 
the bank. 

Another factor which has affected our 
profits, again in an area where we have 
co-operated with the Government, Is 
the increasing support we are giving 
to exports and shipbuilding by way of 
medium and long-term loans. These 
loans are made at a fixed rate of 5^%, 
and this is expensive, to the bank, 
particularly at a time of high Bank 
Rate. We now have no less than £166 
million of our resources earning this 
low rate of interest, an increase of £65 
million during the year and we expect 
on present commitments that this will 
increase to £300 million by the end of 
1972. 

Just as gross income is influenced 
considerably by the level of interest 
rates, the level of expenditure is very 
much dependent on what happens to 
the trend in staff costs. The full imple¬ 
mentation of a 7% pay award, agreed in 
1968, together with further increases 
in Selective Employment Tax and 
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overtime rates, added materially to 
staff costs last year. This rise, together 
with those in postage and telephone 
costs, and deposit interest, more than 
offset the additional income from the 
higher average Bank Rate (£71611 for 
1969 as against £7 9 4 in 1968) and 
the 1% increase in lending rates since 
1 October last which has, I believe, 
as intended, marginally assisted the 
containment of bank credit. 

Coutta flk Co. 

Ulster Bank Limited 
Isle of Man Bank Limited 
The Coutts Group in its special 
sphere had a successful year, to 
which their Finance Company made 
a significant contribution. 

Our Irish subsidiary has had another 
good year. Its trading profits before 
tax were in excess of £2 million. The 
Isle of Man Bank has also made a 
satisfactory contribution to Group 
profits. 

North Central Finance Limited 

In the year to 30 September 1969, 
North Central Finance Group achieved 
a pre-tax profit of £3.7 million com¬ 
pared with £3.4 million in the previous 
year. This admirable result reflects the 
high standard of the management of 
this company and continues the out¬ 
standingly successful record of North 
Central since its alliance with the bank 
in 1958. 

Westminster Foreign 
Bank Limited 

Westminster Foreign Bank has bene¬ 
fited from the growth in the inter-bank 
market in Euro-currencies last year and 
has achieved a material increase in 
profits. Through this market West¬ 
minster Foreign Bank, working in 
harmony with the Domestic Banking 
Division, has assisted a number of 
major UK customers whose steriing 
borrowing was restricted because of 
the ceiiing on clearing bank advances. 
Rationalisation of branch network 
During 1969 we investigated many 
places where the National West- 
mtMter Bank had overlapping 
branches, and up to the end of Feb¬ 
ruary this year we have closed 80 
branches, most of which were small. 
We are now beginning to close larger 
branches and by the end of 1970 we 
expect to have closed some 130 
branches in all, from which the 
saving in staff and other costs will be 
significant. In addition, capital will be 
freed where properties are suitable for 
development or sale. Further research 
continues and rationalisation of our 
branch network will proceed for several 
years. During 1969 we opened 52 
branches and in 1970 we plan to open 
60 in areas where profitable oppor¬ 
tunities exist. 

Staff 

On the staff side our main effort has 


been directed towards establishing 
common conditions of service through** 
out the bank. 

I must record the very real con¬ 
tribution which has been made by all 
our staff during 1969.-The demands 
imposed on them by the merger 
situation have been tremendous. They 
have had to adapt themselves to a 
new organisational structure, to new 
systems and procedures, to new 
areas of employment—and all this in a 
relatively short space of time and 
without detriment to our service to 
our customers. They have responded 
magnificently and to them must go 
not only our sincere thanks but a 
great share of the credit for what has 
surely been a unique achievement in 
British banking. In recognition of their 
effort the Board has allocated £1 
million as a merger bonus which has 
given between £15 and £50 to each 
member of the staff according to 
position. 

International Banking Division 

During the past year International 
Banking Division has been engaged in 
the double task of integrating the 
existing overseas business of the three 
banks and initiating plans for future 
expansion of that business. 

The business of the Westminster 
Bank Agency In New York, which 
opened early in 1968, has increased 
greatly and it was converted to a full 
branch of National Westminster Bank 
at the beginning of this year. 

Lombard acMiuiaition 

In December we made an offer to the 
Ordinary shareholders of Lombard 
Banking to acquire the whole of the 
Ordinary share capital. I am pleased 
to say that acceptances have been 
received from holders of over 90% 
of the Lombard shares and the offer 
became unconditional on 19 January. 
We are confident that the addition of 
the Lombard Group to our organisation 
will bring considerable benefits, both 
at home and overseas, and will be to 
the advantage of our shareholders and 
customers. 

Formation of an Agricultural Unit 

The agricultural industry is one of the 
most important sectors of the country's 
economy and it bears a corresponding 
importance in our own business. We 


have therefore established an Agricui- 
turat Unit within Domestic Sanklhd 
Division at Head Office. The unit will 
be responsible for maintaining and 
improving our services to the farming 
community and helping its vital role 
in import saving. 

Greater efficiency in agriculture to 
provide such savings demands finance 
and this can in the end only be forth¬ 
coming from a satisfactory price struc- 
ture for agricultural products. 
Increased bank or other borrowing by 
the agricultural industry is no long¬ 
term answer; the price structure has 
got to be such that agriculture can 
make a profit which will show a proper 
return on capital invested. The agri¬ 
cultural industry now embraces very 
much more than the farming sector 
alone and unless a reasonably pros¬ 
perous position exists amongst the 
farmers, all the ancillary businesses 
comprising the agricultural industry 
are bound to suffer 

The coming year 

In 1970, despite the efforts to which 
I have referred, there is the prospect of 
further rises in costs and the likelihood 
of falling interest rates. Our contri¬ 
bution to the finance of exports and 
shipbuilding at the uncommercial rate 
of 5^% will grow further. At the same 
time the deposits of the clearing 
banks are unlikely to be buoyant. 
We shall take positive steps to counter 
this situation, looking especially for 
further expansion in profitable areas, 
in which 1 am glad to say our subsidiary 
companies are already vigorous 
operators. 

We shall seek to attract new business, 
building on our comprehensive branch 
network and looking to the increasingly 
efficient marketing of the very ex¬ 
tensive range of financial services 
which this Group offers. Already 70% 
of the bank's domestic business has its 
work processed by computers, and it 
is planned that all branches of the 
bank will be computerised before the 
change to decimal currency in 
February 1971. 

Despite the size of our Group, the 
basis of our business rests upon the 
successful efforts of our staff in con¬ 
tinuing to provide a personal service of 
the highest standard. This is our 
principal aim. 


Figures taken from Group Accounts 

1969 

Paid up capital 

£104,690.000 

Reserves 

£240,217.000 

Current, deposit and other accounts 

£4,021.102,000 

Advances 

£2,247,219.000 

Profit before tax 

£63,682,000 


Copies of the Report end Accounts end of the Cheirman's Statement may be obtained from 
Communicadons Dept National Westminster Bank Ltd, 12, Throgmorton Avenue, London £C2. 
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INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE RT. HON. LORD CLITHEROE, P.C. 


R«vmiie Account 

Our gross revenue for the year was £ 3 , 849«646 
and this shoWs an increase of £ 165 , 491 . In 
addition to some improvement in our normal 
income* there has been, a contribution from 
new money raised. 

There was a substantial reduction in 
Double Taxation Relief received during the 
year and there will be virtually none this year. 
There is no dividend from Fulmer Securities 
which had, as did similar companies, a poor 
trading experience m 1969 . 

The Revenue available for Ordinary Share¬ 
holders after expenses, taxation and an in¬ 
creased interest charge is much the same as last 
year and covers the dividend of 8 per cent, 
which we recommend for the year: this is the 
equivalent, on the increased Capital, of the 
rate we paid last year when our Ordinary 
Shareholders received a modest increase in 
dividend. 

Balance Sheet 

Shareholders who read my Statement last 
year may remember that I suggested that the 
high level of the London Stock Market— 
with a price earnings ratio of 23 times - 
seemed extraordinarily difficult to justify. In 
the event the then prevailing level marked the 
high point of the index and there has been a 
heavy fall in the price of Ordinary Shares. A 
reduction to about £97 million in the value of 
our assets will not therefore be a great surprise 
to you: the asset value of our Ordinary 
Shares has consequently come back from 
15 s. 9 d. x.d. to 1 Is. 8d. x.d. per share which is 
nonetheless higher than it was two years ago. 

Investment Policy 

It is still our policy, as 1 have said before, 
to aim for an increase in income as well as 
growth of capital value. Not less than SO 
per cent, of your Company’s funds are em¬ 
ployed overseas, directly or through large 
international companies many of which are 
registered in the United Kingdom. 

We are handicapped in the management of 
much of this money by the requirement to 
surrender 25 per cent, of the dollar premium 
on the sale of every investment to which this 
premiuih is applicable. Bearing in mind the 
improvement in our foreign exchange posi¬ 
tion which has been recognised in more or 
less unrestricted allowances for foreign 
travel, I feel strongly that we should continue 
to press for the ending of this hampering 
requirement. This country has benefited 
enormously from the invisible exports created 
by the income and capital growth derived 
from funds invested overseas by investment 
Tru^l^d other investors. 


In order to lessen the penalty of the dollar 
surrender we have raised a loan of 82 million 
from our North American bankers and have 
borrowed $ 4.8 million against a loan of 
£2 million sterling. As a further measure we 
were instrumental in setting up Luxam Trust 
S.A.—a 85 million fund based in Luxem¬ 
bourg in which your Company has a subs¬ 
tantial interest: the balance is held by insti¬ 
tutional and private investors here and over¬ 
seas. Changes in this Fund’s portfolio do not 
involve dollar surrender, which gives flexi¬ 
bility denied to United Kingdom based funds. 
The performance of this Fund during the 
first ten months of its life has been bcttei 
than Stock Market Indices might lead one 
to expect. 

The Future 

We expect to maintain the dividend for the 
current year. To forecast the course of Stock 
Markets in 1970 , both here and in the United 
States, is unusually hazardous. In this 
country the replacement of dividend limita¬ 
tion by dividend restraint will lead to some 
increase in the distribution of profits by 
companies with rising earnings or well 
covered dividends; on the other hand the 
increase in costs and steeply rising wages due 
to inflation will afl’cet adversely the profits, 
particularly of labour-intensive industries. 
Wc also have a General Election ahead of 
us and this adds to the difficulty of predicting 
the future of market movements. We shall 
endeavour to make the best use of your 
money in these circumstances. 

in the United States the Administration 
is trying hard to check inflation, and our 
confidence in the ability of that country to 
maintain the growth of its economy in the 
long run is undiminished. 

Currency Debasement 

Far too little attention has been given in the 
post-war years to the evil consequences of 


inflation, or currency debasement as I prefer 
to call it. 

It affects unjustly pensioners and all the 
holders of fixed interest Stocks, including 
those of you who hold our fixed interest 
Debenture and Preference Stocks; moreover, 
it is a great deterrent to saving which is essen¬ 
tial to build up capital for new investment. 

Jt falsifies economic statistics and accounts: 
it has a startlingly adverse effect on all those 
subject to progressive tax rates: it affects 
foreign exchange rates: it leads to a constant 
and disturbing need to change money prices 
and wages and salaries: it has a serious 
effect on industrial, political and economic 
stability. 

I believe that after many years the notion 
of a return to honest money and an end to 
currency debasement is becoming less 
unfashionable. 

1 believe that the opinion is growing that 
the money supply should be geared to the 
true increase in national productivity and 
that this is more likely to result in a good 
and steady level of employment and a 
genuine improvement in the standard of 
living of all our people than a policy of 
’’stop-go*’ with all its uncertainties. 

The function of money is to facilitate 
exchange, to afford a ready means of estima¬ 
ting comparative values, to be a standard 
of value for deferred as well as for current 
payments and to be a store of value. If 
currency debasement is practised, the very 
stability of civilisation is imperilled. I 
believe the political leaders both here and 
in the United States are becoming increas¬ 
ingly aware of this: we cannot undo the past 
but we can try to do what is right in the 
future. 


Staff 

1 cannot end without paying tribute to the 
energy and enthusiasm of our staff in 
difficult times and particularly to our 
colleague and Manager, Mr. Paul Ledeboer. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Yaar to 

Gross 

, Ravanua 

Ord. Nat 

Oivd. Assats 

Asaat va/ua 
par Ord. Shara 

31st Jan. 

€ 

% 

» £ 

s. 

d. 

1965 

3,390,619 


62,643,155 

7 

11 

1966 

3,720,668 

7 

67,828,672 

8 

8 

1967 

3,630,126 

7 

64,647,217 

8 

2 

1968 

3,386,453 

7i 

86,505,425 

11 

5 

1969 

3,684,155 

8 

121.781,160 

15 

9 

1970 

3,848.646 

8 

97,414,668 

11 

8 


Cii>pi9i of tho tuft Rtport moy b» ottiinod from Company'sofficas at Winehastar Housa. London Watt. London^ £.0,2. 

whom tha Annoaf Qarmal. Moating js/ tho Company wifi ha ha/d on 2nd Aprih 1970 at 10.49 a^n. 
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mVIEW OF ONRATIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of Lonrho Limited will be held on 7th April at the Chartered Insurance Institute, 
20 Aidermanbury, London, EC2. The following are extracts from tba annual review of operations. 


TEN YEAR FINANCIAL RECORD 

Year Net profit Net profit Cost Net current Net earmnos 

ended before efter Taxetion of Rxed Assets and per 

30th September Taxation and MlnorMfiaa Dividends Assets Investments Ordinary Share* 

£000e COOOb £000s £000b £000a pence 

1960 113 65 49 838 1,172 1.36 

1961 158 114 77 1,070 1,432 1.72 

1962 469 221 126 1,330 1,891 3.35 

1963 502 239 161 2,177 1,800 3.48 

1964 1,033 256 161 7,142 3,151 3.73 

1965 1A23 601 189 10,699 2,466 8.75 

1966 3,056 1,220 384 14413 1.533 17.78 

1967 3,598 1,446 812 19,106 825 16.61 

1968 7,169 2,635 1,424 43,979 6,994 19.66 

1969 14,438 5,010 2,483 87481 17,927 24.47 

*adjusted for scrip issues 


The pre-tax profit for last year was £14.4 million on 
a turnover of £154 million. This was a record. Assets 
have risen to £172 million and there are now nearly 
100,000 employees in the group spread over 25 coun¬ 
tries. Shareholders number 50,000, of whom 97 per 
cent are United Kingdom residents. 

After several years of rapid growth the group is now 
experiencing considerable expansion from within and 
shareholders can look forward to further progress 
and increased financial return in the years to come. 

It is your company's policy to give particular encour¬ 
agement to the expansion of its mining interests. The 
emphasis is currently in Africa but we shall not 
neglect suitable opportunities elsewhere in the world. 

The Ashanti Goldfields Corporation in Ghana milled 
619,000 tons of ore to produce 486,000 ounces of 
gold. These record figures were achieved despite a 
one-week strike of all labour in March, 1969. Labour 
relations however are now excellent and production 
for 4he current year will be increased to 500,000 
ounces of gold from 690,000 tons milled. Plans to 
expand output still further are well advanced and 
capital expenditure for the year is expected to reach 
£1 milfion. 

Major exploration projects are in progress through¬ 
put Africa and in Europe. Prospects have also been 
investigated in Australia. Peru and Brazil; and possi¬ 
bilities for the exploitation of worthwhile mineral 
occurrences in other new areas are under constant 
scrutiny. 

It is planned to operate a platinum mine on the 
Merensky reel In the Rustenburg district on a scale 
.which vyfill yield approximately 50,000 ounces v of 
platinum metal per annum during initial stages. 

Piitf cojonfis af fepoit from: Ssmrary, l^pnrho Ch^apside Housa, London, £C2, 


As soon as the present drilling programme has been 
completed in the adjacent areas it is proposed to open 
a second mine which will give a combined output of 
approximately 250,000 ounces of platinum per annum. 
Apart from platinum, substantial additional revenue 
will accrue from by-products such as nickel and cop¬ 
per and other platinum group metals. The first mine 
should start production early in 1971 and it is planned 
that the second mine shoud begin operations during 
1973. 

Other current exploration projects of particular note 
are for diamonds at Mothae in Lesotho; asbestos at 
Havelock in Swaziland; and bauxite at Mount Mlanje 
in Malawi. 

Options have recently been taken up on uranium¬ 
bearing ground near Kierksdorp, Transvaal and also 
in the western part of that province over ground which 
contains nickel-rich pipes. It is too early to predict 
the possibilities of the pipes but work is in progress 
to evaluate these deposits. 
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a difficult year 

foryourbank 
manager, too. 

Because of official policy— 

—the upward trend of bank deposits was checked 
—the granting of new lending facilities and the 
extension of existing ones had to be 
severely restricted 

—pressures on bank liquidity became an increasingly 
important consideration 

“I would like to thank our customers for the 
understanding they have shown of our difficulties/’ 

Sir Archibald Forbes 

In his Annual Statement to Shareholders of the Bank, 

Sir Archibald discusses the problem of achieving a better 
relationship between income and expenditure, developments 
in the Midland Qroup, the general banking .situation, the 
U,K, recovery and staff recruitment and training. 

If you would like a copy of the Statement and the 
.Annual Report for 1969 please write to The Secretary, 

/ MUjUarul Bank Limited, Head Office, 
iltry, London EC2 
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IVIARINE IVIIOI.AIMD BAIMKS. INC. 

A registered bank holding company ... 11 banks, 246 offices in 154 New York Stole communities . . . with 
a branch offke in London, and Representative Offices in'Frankfurt, Hong Kong, Modrid, Mexico City, Parts 
and Tokyo, and associated banks in France, West Germany and Turkey. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
DGOGmber 31,18 BB 

Assets 


Coih and duo from bonks 

$1,524,564,000 

United Stotbs Government securities 

425,234,000 

State ond Municipal obligations 

753,295,000 

Other securities 

65,783,000 

Total securities 

1,244,312.000 

Loons 

2,975,289,000 

Mortgages 

555,809,000 

Total loans and mortgages 

3,531,098,000 

Bonk premises and equipment 

81,416,000 

Customers' liability on acceptances 

85,451,000 

Interest receivable 

46,055.000 

Deferred charges ond other assets 

86,568,000 

Totol asseti 

$6,599,464,000 

Liabilities 


Demand deposits 

$2,688,61 i.OOO 

Time deposits 

2,431,248.000 

Total deposits 

5,119,861,000 

Funds borrowed 

468,731,000 

Interest, taxes and other liabilities 

201,133,000 

Unearned discount 

78,871,000 

Liability on occeptonces 

86,448,000 

Notes and mortgages payable 

57,351,000 

Total liabilities 

$6,012,395,000 

Reserves fer possible loan losses 

94,939,000 

Capital funds: 


Debentures 

1 50,000,000 

Preferred stock 

36,000,000 

Common shareholders' equityi 

Common stock, $5 por 

Authorized — 20,000,000 shore* 
Issued — 1 2,087,31 2 shares 

60,437,000 

Capitol surplus 

95,052,000 

Undistributed income 

150,641,000 

Total common shareholders' equity 

306,130,000 

Total copitol funds 

492,130,000 


Total liobilitioi. raservoi ond copitol $6,599,464,000 


Socvritiot ond other oiiets carried ot $693,687,000 in the above 
itotement ore pledged to secure public deposits, ond for other 
purposes, including securities sold under agreements to repurchose. 


OIRECTORB 

CHARLES A. WINDING 
Chairmen of the Boanl 

CHARLES G. BLAINE 
Phillips. Lytle. Hitchrock. 
Blaine 4 Huber 

LEWIS H. DURLAND 
Treasurer, 

Cornell University 

WM. WARD POSHAY 

Sullivan A Cromwell 

J. PETER GRACE 
President, 

W. R. Grace A Go. 

JOHN A. HILL 
Chairman of the 
Executive Comittee, 

Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

KARL HINKE 
Executive Vice President 


SEYMOUR H. KNOX 
Chairman of the Board, 
Murine Midland Truai 
Company of Western 
New York 


DAVID j. lAUB 
President, 

Murine Mldlnnd Trust 
Company of Western 
New York 

JAMES P. LEWIS 
President, 

The J. P. Lewis Company 

WILLIAM A. LYONS 
FVesirlent. 

New York State Ellerlrn* 

St, CiiH Corponition 

EARLE J. MACHOLO 
Chairman of the Boanl. 
Nlauura Mohawk 
Power Corporation 

BALDWIN MAULL 
Vice Chnirmun of the Bonrd 

CROCKER NEVIN 
Chairmun of the Board 
and I'reaident, 

Marine Midland Grace Trust 
Company of New York 

JAMES A. O'NEILL 
President, 

NiuRfara Mohawk 
Power Corporation 

NATHAN R. OWEN 
Chairman, 

General Siirnal Corporation 

CORNELIUS W. OWENS 
President. 

New York Telephone Company 

CLIFTON W. PMALEN 
Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 


ALLEN S. RUPLEY 
Chairman of the Board. 
W. R. Grace A Go. 


ROBERT S. SCHEU 
Executive Vice President 

WILLIAM H. WENDEL 
President, 

The Carborundum Company 

JOHN WiLKie 
Chairman of the Board, 
Central Hudson Gas A 
Electric Corporation 

GEORGE R. WILLIAMS 
President 


MARINE MIDLAND GRACE 

TRUST COMPANY OP NEW YORK 


Marino Midland BuUdliiB, 140 Broadway, Blow Verfc, N.Y. 10015 


LONDON FULL SERVICE OFFICE: 5 Lothbury. E.C. 2. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: London, 5 Lothbury, E.C. 2. Frankfuit, Bockanhoimor Undatraaaa 65. Hong Kong, 
5 Quaan’a Road Contral, Victoria, Madrid, Callo da Cadaearoc 11, 59, Maxlao City, Terra Latmoamarlcana. No. 1503, Avenida San Juan da Latran, 2. Maxjco I, D.F., 
Mexico, Paris, 21 Place Vandoma lar, Tokyo, Now Yurakucho Building. 11, l-Cbaiwai Yuraku-Cho. Chly^a-ku. ASSOCIATED FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS: Bangua 
da runion Europaanne Industriella at Financlara. 4-6, rua Gaillon. Paris 2#, Pranoa • Bankhaua Burkhardt A Co., Lindonalloa 7-9. Eason 43, Germany a iN-reRUNION, 
Union Intornatienalo do FInancomont at da Participation, 4-6, ruo Gaillon, Parle 2t. Franca • International Bank for Commerce and Industry. Voyvoda CaddssI, 31«33, 
Karak^lstsnbul, Turkey. 
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This notice is under no circumstances to be construed <ix an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solely for purposes of information. 

NEW ISSUE March 4, 1970 

$60,000,000 

Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 

9^% Debentures, Series BN 


Dated March 15, 1970 


Due March 15, 1995 


Payable in United States DoUars. 

Guaranteed unconditionally as to principal, premium, if any, and interest by 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

(Canada) 


Price 98.50% 

plua accrued interest from March 15,1970 


The First Boston Corpdration 


A. E.Ames & Co. 

laeerporeted 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

InoorperaUd 


Blyth & Co., Inc. The Dominion Securities Corporation Drexel Harriman Ripley 

Ineerporatud 

Glore Forgan Staats Goldman, Sachs & Co. Greenshields & Co Inc 

laePrporatad 

Harris & Partners Inc. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Lehman Brothers 

McLeod, Young,Weir, Incorporated Nesbitt Thomson Securities, Inc. Paine,Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Paribas Corporation Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorppratud 

Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. Credit Lyonnais Corporation SoGen International Corporation 

Bache&Co. Bear, Stearns & Co. Bell, Gouinlock& Company Bums Bros. & Denton, Inc. 

Inoorpormitd Incorporatud 

Dick & Merle-Smith Dominick & Dominick, France I. duPont, A. C. AByn, Inc. 

Inuprporatud 

EquitaUe Securities, Morton & Co. Hallgurten & Co. Hayden, Stone £. F. Hutton & Company Inc. 


Drexel Harriman Ripley 


Glore Forgan Staats 

InePrporptad 

Harris & Partners Inc. 


Greenshields & Co Inc 
Lehman Brothers 


Bache&Co. Bear, Stearns & Co. Bell, Gouinlock& Company Bums Bros. & Denton, Inc. 

Inoorpormitd Incprporatud 

Dick & Merle-Smith Dominick & Dominick, France I. duPont, A. C. AByn, Inc. 

Inuprporetud 

EquitaUe Securities, Morton & Co. HaBgerten & Co. Hayden, Stone E. F. Hutton & Company Inc. 

Incprpprpipd Incorperstud 

Ladenburg, Thahnann & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. Shearson, HammiB & Co. 

lacprpprptod laearpereUd 

Shields & Company F.S.Smithers&Co.,Inc. G.H. Walker & Co. Weeden&Co. 

IttMrppratud lacprppratpd 

Wood, Struthers&Winthrop Inc. Blair &Co.,Inc. Burnham and Company EquitaUe Canada 

laearppratad 


Shields & Company 

laearparatud 


F. S. Smithers & Co., Inc. 


G.H. Walker & Co. 


Wood, Struthers&Winthrop Inc. Blair &Co.,Inc 
Hirsch & Co. Midland Canadian Corporation 

Inaarparalad 

Richardson Securities, Inc. R 


J. C. Bradford & Co. 

Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 

Pitfield, Mackay & Co., Inc. 

Kormendi, Byrd Brothers & Houx,Inc. 
Mullaaey,Wdls & Company 


Burnham and Company EquitaUe Canada 

laearparatad 

MiBs,Spence&Co.Inc. Wm.E.PoBock& Co.,Inc. 

W.Baird&Co., Boll, Burge & Kraus 

laearparatad 

npanyinc. The MUwaukee Company 

d& Lynch, Morgan, Ostiguy&Hudon Ltd. 

lad 

nDqyis&Co.' ' Elkins, Morris, Stroud & Co. 


Robert W. Baird & Co., 

laearparatad 

Gairdner & Company Inc. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch, 

laearparatad 

Shriby CuBom D«ris &Co.' 
MackdB&Coe 

Rnffenspe ^er , Hug ^ & Co. 


McMaster Hutchinaon & Co. 
Thonua & Cenipany,Inc. 
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GLYOiKDAIf BANK 
UMrTED 

A SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENT 
IN DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The I sand Annual General r 
Meeting of Shareholders 01 
Clydesdale Bank Limited will 
be held on March 25, 1970 at 
the Head Office, St. Vincent 
Place, Glaa^ow. < 

In his circulated statement 
the Chairman, MR. WILLIAM 
THYNE, O.B.E., referred to 
the new form of presentation 
of the accounts, which had 
been prepared in accordance 
with the decision of the 
Scottish 3 anks and the London 
Clearing Banks, and said : 

The changes have resulted 
in considerable movements in 
our figures and accurate com¬ 
parisons with previous years* 
accounts cannot be made. 

Our Reserves stand at 
^>5^53'»ooo, bringing our total 
surplus to £21,950,000. Our 
Current, Deposit and Other 
Ac( ountsstand at £268,707,000. 
The balances on our CJurrent 
and Deposit Accounts are up 
on last year which, 1 think, is 
quite satisfactory in view of the 
tight money policy of the 
Government. The total of 
Notes in Circulation at 
£25,376,000 is slightly down 
on last year. At £31,624,000 
Acceptances and Engagements 
are up by £4,641,000 whilst 
the total of Foreign Currency 
T ransactions is down by 
£627,000 at £2,176,000. 

On the Asset side, liquid 
assets comprising Cash, 
Balances with and Cheques in 
course of Collection on other 
Banks, Money at Call and 
Short Notice, and Bills Dis¬ 
counted and Refinanceable 
Credits amounted to 
£126,166,000. Our Investments 
stand at £73,741,000, of which 
£69,081,000 is in British 
Government Securities. 

Our Advances stand at 
£110,323,000. This is an 
increase but it includes Items 
in Transit which were shown 
separately last year and it also 
includes part of the monies 
advanced under KCGD 
arrangements. 

TheJ^ofit for the year, after 
taxation, is £1,956,000 which, 
on a broad comparison, is 
somewhat lower than last year. 
Overheads, particularly salaries 
and SET, continue to increase 
and our increased income did 
not wholly offset these. The 
Board recommend a Final 
Dividend of 6}%, making a 
total of isJVg for the year. 

Clydesdale Bank Finance 
Corporation Limited had a 
successful year and made a 
valuable contribution to our 
Profits. It continues to attract 
deposits. 

Credit Restrictions. Our 
affairs have again had to be 
conducted in the difficult con¬ 
ditions of a continuing credit 
squeeze. In the atmosphere of 
steadily increasing costs and 


prices, we experienced last year 
a period of sustained pressure 
from customers for increased 
facilities, Within the very nar¬ 
row limits open to us we have 
done our best tr) meet our 
customers* needs. 

Export Finance. At the end 
of. 1969 we had advances out¬ 
standing in this category to a 
total of £ 11 million and had 
entered into and were in course 
of negotiating further remmit- 
ments involving an additional 
£20 million. Such lending is 
absorbing a continually increas¬ 
ing proportion of our funds. 
The special fixed rate of 5I per 
cent is an unrealistic one in 
present-day circumstances and 
represents a substantial subsidy 
to the country’s export trade. 

National Economy. The 
course of the economy under¬ 
went a welcome change in 
1969 to the extent that by the 
end of the year the balance of 
payments was encouragingly in 
surplus and the £ sterling had 
gathered strength in inter¬ 
national markets. 

Pressure for an end to what 
has proved to be the longest 
and severest credit squeeze is 
understandable. However, it 
would be disappointing if the 
gains were to be lost because 
the restrictions were relaxed by 
too much too soon. Any easing 
of the tight’ monetary condi¬ 
tions will have to be a gradual 
process and any adjustment of 
fiscal and monetary policies 
must have regard to a proper 
order of priorities in which 1 
would place capital investment 
first and foremost. 

Scottish Economy. In Scot¬ 
land the loss of jobs occasioned 
mainly by the cfmtraclion t>f 
older industries, which still 
have an important part to play 
in the country’s economy, con¬ 
tinues to be reflected in a rate 
of unemployment higher than 
in the United Kingdom as a 
whole. On the other hand, a 
comparison of the trends of 
unemployment and production 
in Scotland and in Great 
Britain shows no deterioration 
in the relative Scottish position 
as would have been the case 
in the fare of a prolonged 
credit squeeze at one time. It 
does go to show the welcome 
resilience which Scottish 
industry has acquired as a 
result of its diversification and 
restructuring over the past 
fifteen years or so. In the first 
six months of 1969 output was 
higher than in the correspond¬ 
ing period of 1968 and other 
indic ators suggest that this will 
have been the experience for 
the year as a whole. The past 
year provided ample evidence 
that development of the Scot¬ 
tish economic structure is a 
continuing process. 


THE ENGUSH AND NEW YORK 
TRUST 


The annual general meeting of 
The Englifh and New York '1 rust 
Company Limited will be held on 
March 31 in London. 

rhe following is the circulated 
siatemcm of the Chairman, Mr 

I. M. L. D. Fordo, O.B.E. 

There was a further increase in 
gross revenue for the year to 
£1,075,602 compared with 
£982,861. This was mainly due 
to the full year’s use of the funds 
raised by the convertible loan 
stock issue in the latter half of 
1968 to which 1 referred in my 
statemen't last year. Revenue after 
all charges and taxation was 
£744,244 a.s against £691,963, an 
increase of some .£52,i)t><> atul 
earnings on the ordinary capital 
were 12.2 per cent, as against 

II, 8 per cent, last year. 

Your Directors have recom¬ 
mended a final dividend of 6^ 
per cent, making with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent, already 
paid a total of 11 ^ per cent, 
compared with 11 per cent, last 
year. This involves the use of 
£9,823 of income tax relief, leav¬ 
ing a credit balance of £9,487 
to be carried forward for use in 
the currenft year, (hir estimates 
indicate that earnings for the 
current year arc not likely to 
show any significant decline and 
in fact 1 would cxj)ect some 
higher dividends from our British 
investments. In view of this the 
present rate of dividend should at 
least be maintained. 

In my statement la.st year 1 
.sounded a cautionary note about 
the outlook for istockmarkets and 
the dollar premium in relaiioii 
to the net asset value of your 
Fund. In rhe event, a .severe 
decline in share pricr.s occurred 
both in the United Kingdom and 
America and there was al.so a 
fall in the dollar premium fiotn 
47i cent, to 38^ per cenr 
As a result the net a.ssei value of 
your I’rust's 5s. units dropped to 
17s. ltd as against 23s. od. a 
year ago. In accordance with cur¬ 
rent practice, these values now 
include too per cent, of the dol¬ 
lar premium whereas in previous 
years only 75 per cent, of the 
premium was included. Ihe full 
investment dollar premium of 
38J per cent, this year amounted 
to £2,671,895 compared with 
£3*962,087 a year ago. It can be 
seen from this how formidable 
the prf.sent figure still is as 


h amounts to 2s. 2^d. per 5s. 
unit. 

During the first half of 1969 
the outlook for stockmarkets in 
America became steadily more 
ob.scure and your Difectors de¬ 
cided to repay the dollar loan 
which was due in July rather than 
to refund it. Dollar investments 
were, therefore, realised during 
the early summer—fortunately 
before the severe decline in the 
market began—and the loan was 
repaid on the due date. I must 
mention here that this decision 
forced us fo take quite large 
capital profits on which capital 
gains la.v has been incurred. It 
aljfo rr.sultcd in a reduction of 
our investments in North America 
which at the end of the year 
amounted to 31.2 per cent, of the 
Fund compared with 38.6 per 
cent, a year ago. The balance of 
proceeds of the convertible loan 
stock is.sue referred to in my 
.siatemeni of last ye.'ir was inves¬ 
ted dtiring 1969 in the British 
market in which 52.8 per cent, 
of your Funds are now invested, 
riu- investment in Japan was 
substantially increased during the 
yviXT and the higher proportion 
of your inve.simeiil.s in Australia 
represents a rise in the value.s 
there particularly in mining 
.stocks. 

In Great Britain the business 
outlook is improving but the 
impact of recent wage increases 
and further demands prc.sents a 
threat to profit margins and 
indeed, if carried too far, could 
again weaken the position of 
sterling. In .spite of thi.s, some 
increase in dividends may be 
expected during the year now that 
dividend control has been relaxed, 

In America the battle of the 
Administration against inflation 
continues and some burincss reces¬ 
sion seems probable with a rcsul-, 
rant fall in industrial profits this 
year. Although, therefore, the 
short term outlook is not favour¬ 
able, for the longer term our 
confidence in the recovery and 
.strength of the United States 
economy remains unimpaired. It 
is to be hoped that the decline 
in the American markets may 
present an attractive opportunity 
for investment during this year 
so that the Trust’s former large 
position in America can be rebuilt 
on a baski of sound investment 
values. 
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0DEXION 
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World leaders in storage and materials handling 


Sales up 40% 
Profits up 30% 
Earnings up 31% 


''Your Company moves into 1970 with full order books 
and confidence of once more achieving higher profits." 

D. Comino, QBE, BSc(Eng). 



Extracts from the Chairman's 
Statement and Annual Report: 

^The results for the financial year 
31 October. 1969, are by far the best 
the Group has ever produced. With 
Group turnover at £20,764.000 and 
pre-tax profit of £1.492,000. the 
earnings available to Ordinary share¬ 
holders amounted to £746,000. 

4tYour Board recommends a final divi¬ 
dend of 9% (2.16d per share) com¬ 
pared with the 1968 rate of 8% (1.92d 
per share) after adjusting for the 
1:1 scrip issue in 1969. 


4^Since October 1968 five new com¬ 
panies have joined the Group. These 
have greatly extended the Group's 
product range and strengthened its 
position in its main area of interest, 
storage and materials handling, while 
extending interest into other markets. 

4^At home there was a substantial in¬ 
crease in turnover, both from direct 
sales and through our distributors. Ail 
overseas companies produced good — 
and in most cases, record results. 

^^Manufacturing capacity is being in¬ 
creased throughout the Group and 


constant market research reveals 
potential for further expansion and 
diversification. 

4^Training resources have been signifi¬ 
cantly strengthened and activity will 
be intensified in 1970. 

^kOur aim is to grow by improving 
ability, resources and productivity of 
all parts of the Group and by market¬ 
ing a coherent and logical range of 
storage and materials handling pro¬ 
ducts and services in all parts of 
the world. 


Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts may be obtained from: 

The Secretary, Dexion Ltd., Dexion House, Empire Way, Wembley, Middlesex. 


MILLS & ALLEN UMITED 

(Outdoor Advoftifing* Screon Printing, Printed Circuits, Proporty, 
Office Equipment Suppliers) 


Year Ended 31st Oaober. 

1949 

1946 


C 

£ 

Trading profit . 

489,584 

421,084 

Profit after taxation and lean stock 
Interest . 

219,934 

208,039 

Retained earnings . 

2,512 

2,245 

Turnover . 

4,341,742 

3,890.847 

Total funds employed . 

4,149,751 

4.214,504 

Ordinary dividend for year . 

1/4 

1/5 


Extracts from the Chairman's Statement 

Having taken my seat on the Board of Directors as Chairmen 
only a few weeks ago. shareholders wifi not expect me to express 
many of my own thoughts on the future. I have, therefore, had to 
lean heavily on my fellow directors for guidance, and they have been 
of greet help to me in every possUbfe way. 

What I can say with confidenice. is that the approach to business 
which is uken by your directors, managers and staff is based on a 
clear deterioination to make this Company grow in stature and in 
profitability. I have no doubt that the current year's profits should 
show an increase on the figures contained in this report. The 
Company has got good development potential and I believe that we 
art justified in facing the future with optimism. 


THE METROPOUTAN TRUST COMPART, lIMinD 

The Seventy-second Annual General Meeting of the 
Metrop>olitan Trust Company, Limited was held on 
March 5th in London, The Right Hon. Lord Latymer 
(the Chairman) presiding. The following is an extract 
from the Report of the Directors which has i)een 
circulated to Shareholders. 

The gros.s revenue for the year to ist January, i 97 o» amounts 
to £845,726 which represents an increase of nearly £33,000 
over that of the previous year. Net revenue, however, shows the 
effect of a full war's interest charge on the dollar loan raised 
in September, 1968, and the amount available for Ordinary 
shareholders after taxation is £610,041 compared with £614,404 
last year. F.amings on the Ordinary capital are thus 15.8 per 
cent compared with 16.0 per cent., and your directors now 
recommend a final dividend of 111 per rent, making a total 
dividend of 15I per cent for the year. 

In view of the steep decline in equity share prices in this 
country and the U.S.A., the substantial fall in the valuation is 
not unexpected. After adjustments for current liabilities and 
current assets the total net assets amount to £24,504,721 
compared with £29,715,519 fast year, and the net asset value 
per Ordinary Share is down from 35s. 3d. to 28s. 6d. 

This year the classification of the investments has been drawn 
up on the lines of the F.T.-Actuaries indices and is more 
detailed than the format used in previous years. The number 
of investments in the portfolio has been further reduced and 
now totals 485 against 550 last year and 607 two years ago. 

The Government's action in relaxing the restrictions on 
dividend payments nqiay lead to an improvement in revenue 
from some of our United Kingdom investments, but lack of 
liquidity is likely to inhibit material increases from many com¬ 
panies. The efforts of the Admimstration in the U.S.A. to curb 
inflation there appear to be slowing down the economy, and we 
expect dividends from that country to remain *tt around their 
present levels in the current year. 

The He{x>rt and Accounts were adopted. 
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TRUST & AGENCY COMPANY 
OF AUSTRALASIA 

SIR DENYS LOWSON’S 
REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Trust & Agency Company of 
Australasia, will be held on i4ih 
April, at Estates House, Gresham 
Street, E.C.2. The following are 
extracts from a statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Denys Lowson, 
Bt., which has been circulated to 
shareholdcis : 

Dividends and interest on our 
quoted investments for the year 
ended 31st December last rose 
from £432,821 to £439,476; but 
owing to a sharp fall in additional 
income arising from double tax¬ 
ation relief, which w'C no longer 
receive, our total investment in¬ 
come only amounted to £446,840 
against £454,927 in the previous 
year. However, net profit on reali¬ 
sation of investments amounted to 
^437»947 year under 

review, as against £357,617 for 
the previous year. A large propoi- 
tion of the profits realised were 
forced on us as a result of take¬ 
over bids and company amalga¬ 
mations ; in such cases, as we are 
taxed as a finance Company, 
Corporation Tax at the full rate ol 
45 per cenit. is payable nrt th<- 
whole amount of the profit 
notionally realised. 

Consolidated net revenue before 
taxation rose to i;8()o,572 from 
£789,444 in the prc\ ions year but 
for the reason indicated above the 
imu’ision for taxation is increased 
from £196,697 f(^r 1968 to 
'^259*r)<'9 ff>r tht* current year. 
After deducting taxation, expenses 
and the preference dividend, the 
amount available for the ordinary 
shareholders is £561,063. An 
interim dividend of 5 per cent, on 
the ordinary .shares was paid in 
October last and a .second interim 
dividend of 12 per cent, in lieu 
of a finaUdividend will be paid 
<»ii the 2nd of April. This will 
make a total of 17 per cent, for 
the year, against 15.525 per cent, 
paid for 1968. The dividend which 
this Company has '.aid has in 
recent years always been less than 
the total of its investment income, 
and has included no part of the 
profits arising on the realisation of 
investments. This will leave an 
aniount of £242435 to be added 
to the Group Revenue Reserve 
against £253,138 added for the 
previous year. 

Disregarding taxation on the 
profit which wovild have arisen if ■ 
the Group’s investments 4 iad been 
realised at their valuation, and 
including the full dollar premium, 
the net asset value per 5s. ordin¬ 
ary share at December last 


was 31.S. 5d. compared with 38s. 
8d. the previous year. This fall, 
not sijrpri.<»ing in view of weak 
market condition.s during the 
period, compares satisfactorily 
with the leading indices. Earning.*; 
on the ordinary share capital 
increa.sed to 28.1 per cent, from 
27.6 per cent, and the priority 
percentages, based only ofi' con¬ 
solidated net income from divi¬ 
dends and inrere.st, less manage¬ 
ment expenses (i.e. excluding all 
profits arising from the realisation 
of investments) are as follows : 
Preference dividend —<.).6 per 
cent.; Ordinary dividend 9.6 per 
cent.—91.^ per cent.; with 8.6 per 
cent, retained. 

The geographical distribution 
of the investments was a.s follows: 
Great Britain 58.52 per cent.; 
D.S.A. 17.87 per cent.; Africa 
7.41 per cent.; Australasia 6.72 
per cent.; Canada 4.38 per cent.; 
other countries 5. id per cent.; 
while as regards categories 1.59 
per cent, was in fixed iiitere.si 
stocks and the balance of 98.41 
per cent, was in ordinary and 
deferred ordinary stocks and 
.shares. 

1'he long-term outlook for the 
market in North Amcfica con- 
iinue.s to be good, but there may 
well be unccrtaintie.s during the 
next 12 manth.s, particularly hav¬ 
ing regard to the high interest 
rates currently ruling and al.so to 
the severe restriction on all forms 
of cash and credit. On the last 
occa.sion, after the Korean War, 
when the Pre.sident tried to check 
inflation, this period of restriction 
went on for no Jess than four 
years from 1956 to 1960. It is 
difficult, thereiore, to say how 
long on this occasion the Adminis¬ 
tration will continue their pre.seni 
policy, but it could well be w'ise 
not to look for any real ceswation 
in the immediate future. 

Apart from North America, the 
other progressive field for new 
invc.stmeni would appear to be 
Australi;\. Unfortunately the yield.s 
there on many .securities are low, 
but the long-term outlook seems 
bright with that country’s fine 
natural resources and amcnitie.s 
together with rea.sonable pcilkical 
.stability. 

With the lifting of dividend 
restrictions in this country,we 
may hope for a ^mewhae latjgcr 
income from our tJnited King¬ 
dom iiivcstmerUi, AccoMingiy^/l 
believe that our overall results 
12 months’ lime will be not urt^‘ 
satisfactory, and should permit tis 
as least to (he same dividend. 


DOBSON PARK INDUSTRIES 

LIMITED 

Sir Geoffrey Barnett. Chairman, in his first 
annual report... 

The merger between Dobson Hardwick Limited and Wm. Park & 
Co. Forgemastem Limited has led to the integration of the mining 
machinery activities in a company, Gullick Dobson Limited, now 
the world's major supplier of powered supports to the mining 
industry. 

A study into the group's activities has resulted in the formation of 
nine trading divisions. This arrangement is already working 
smoothly and should improve the overall control of the group. 

Of the profit of £1,661,818 of Dobson Hardwick for an eighteen 
month period, £1,117,000 related to the year ended 27th Septem¬ 
ber 1969 and this added to Park's profit of £975,693 for that year 
gives a total of about £2,092,000 for the two companies as 
compared with a forecast of £2,247,000 made at the time of the 
merger. A dividend, as forecast, of 10% is recommended in respect 
of the period 1 st April 1969 to 27th September 1969. 

Dobson Hardwick, despitethe recovery of the concrete division being 
slower than expected, exceeded its forecast; W. E. & F. Dobson and 
the non-mining companies Kango Electric Hammers, Byron Jardine 
and Richard Simon Et Sons all exceeded forecast. 

In the Park group, Joseph Webb, of which structural steel forms a 
major activity, fell well short of its forecast whilst the Park mining 
machinery division was also somewhat short of its forecast because 
home sales were less than expected. 

In mining equipment, the installations in USA are operating suc¬ 
cessfully and further orders were placed. In Australia, Canada, 
Japan and other markets, export prospects should be even better 
with a strengthened sales force. 

With .continuing increases in costs and heavy expenditure on new 
products, it is difficult to make reliable forecasts but the board is 
expecting an improvement in profits this year. In such circum¬ 
stances the directors would expect to recommend an annual total 
dividend at the rate of 25%. 

DOBSON PARK INDUSTRIES LIMITED. NOTTINGHAM 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


Canadian Paciilc Railway 
Company 


banking APPOINTMBNT8; WMf choice, 
all levelft-^we «re the SMclaUata. W, 01- 
240 2777 idetalla poauedi. Aba. conAdenUal. 


(Iiicorporaipd in Canuda aiih 
tiniltea LlabMlty) 

Notice to Shareholders 


KUROTIC (invesuiratori Ixtraordmaryi. 
World-Wide aecret aervicp. 01-437 0476. 
Bx. 618 or write B.C.M. Eurotcc. London, 
WCl. Bnuland. 


The ElRhly-ninth Annual Genera] 

Meet]UR uf the Shurelnildeix ot thka 
Company, lor the election ot Directors 
to take the places at Die retlrinR Directors 
and lor the transaction of business 
Rcnerally, will be held on Wednesday, the 
sixth day of May next, at Le Chulcuu 
Oiiimplaln, Place du Caiitula. Montreal, 
at eleven a m idayliaht xuvinR time, If 
operative) 

Transfer books of shares and stock will 
be closed at the close of business on 
Tuesday, the 28th day of April. 1070 

All books will be re-opened on Thursdnv, 
the seventh rinv of Miiv. IH70 

Bv order ol the Board, 
T. P TURNER. 

Secretary. 

Montreal. March 0th 1970. 


COMMITTEE OF 
LONDON CLEARING 
BANKERS 


NOTICE ia hortby givon that tho 
maximum rato of intoreat allowed 
by the under-mentioned London 
Clearing Banks on deposits, which 
must be lodgsd for s minimum 
period of seven days and be 
subject to a minimum notice of 
withdrawal of seven days, will be 
FIVE AND ONE HALF per cent per 
annum until further notice 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
COUTT8 A CO. 

GLYN, MILLS li CO. 

LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
NATONAL WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 

WIUIAMB DEACON'S BANK 
LIMITED , 

R. H. BARKSHIRE 
March 5, 1S70 Secretary 


BRITIBII BUSINESSMAN with Impeccsble 
rmrenofs vlsitlnit Japan, Shanithai, 
Taiwan, Honakons, Manila, Thailand. 
Singapore. Chile, Argentina and Brazil 
In May will undertake inquiries and 
research for remittance on return to 
Brurlund in June July. Write directly to .. 
the Advertiser. 201 Westfleld Drive, 

London, Ontario. Canada 



POLTIMCmi for EASTER for com¬ 
plete warmth and comfort. Genuine 
food Excellent coffee Lleenaed Restau¬ 
rant. Local Riding and Fishing. Golf 
9 miles. 3 hours from London by 
train imrt at station) 6 hours by 
road 46s per day inclusive. PQLTl- 
MORE, SOUTH ZEAL, DEVON. Tel. 
Bllcklepath 200. 


1 -1 


OASStflH) ADVERTISING 
RATES 

AppolntmenU, Buelneee Notices, 
etc., 11s per lime. 

Dlsplayetl, fle Od per slnffle 

column inch. 

BdiAcation, Coursea. Property. 
HoiMs. Travel, etc., Bs per line. 
Dlaplay, £7 10s Od per single 
column inch. 

Box numbjr rerv.ee provided 
free of charge, 

Latest date for acceptance 
of advertising copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Phone ; 01-930 515S, Sxt. 308. 


L 

tm 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BBC BKternaJ BroMtoutini TWHSrM a 
P rodJMV to work in the Bi^lA 
Procrammes SeoUon of lU Tuki and 
Pauiiree Department DutlM include 
arraitfftng and producing talki, interviews, 
diseuaslons and doeumenUry programmea 
on a wide variety of luUects In the 
broad field of current afIMrs and 
eommunloatlnf tu conirlbuton a clear 
aenae of the purpose of current affairs 
broadoastlng In the World Service. Esaential 
quatlAoatlons: evidence of a wide 
knowledge of and keen Interrat In pollilca 
and world affairs , sympathetic approach 
to people and an understanding of the 
needs and interests of overseas audiences ; 
writing or produoilon espericnoe, AMlHy 
to conduct Intervlrws at the nuerophone 
and experience of living and worklM 
abroad would be useful Salary C2,0}0 
(may be higher 11 quatillcailons exoapUonail 
rising by annual Increments of C104 and 
progressing after two years’ satisfactory 
service to 12,342 x £119 to C2.810 max p.a. 
Write for application form (enclosing 
addressed foolscap envelope and quoting 
reference 70 0.10l.Ect) to Appointments 
Department, BBC, London. WlA lAA by 
March 19th. 


University of Wales 

UNIVERSITY COLLBOB OP 
'SWANSEA 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited tor the 
post of Lecturer in the Depart¬ 
ment of Boonomlcs 

The salary will be on a scale of 
£1,240-E2,g$0 per annum, depending 
upon age, quailflcatlone and ex- 
peitence, together with PB8U 
tenellta. The post Is tenable from 
Srotember 1. 1970 or Uie earliest 
date thereafter which can be 
arranged 

Further partlculare, quoting 
reference number Cl may be 
obtained from the Regletrar, 
Unlwralty Ckillnte of Swansea, 
Singleton Park. Swansea, BA2 8PP. 
by whom applications (six copies) 
must be received by gaturdav, April 
Jl, 1970. 


University of 
Cambridge 

or LA»D 

At$i3tant Director o/Ketearch 
or SenioT Assfstant in 
Research (Stattsttei) 

Stipend: Aielstant Dlreetor of 

Reeearch; £1,930 to UJBSO pa. 
Senior Aealatant In Reeearch ; 
£1,M5 to £2,275 p.a d»andlng 
upon age and experience. P88U. 

Commencement; October 1, 1970 
or earlier by arrangement 

Quallflcatloni: A ftrtt degree In 
mathematiee. atatletlcs or economlce 
with statistics and preferably a 
postgraduate qualiAcatlon in staUe- 
llcaf arialyiue. Ixpenence of 
computer programming is essential. 

Duties; Asststanoe with statletical 
aspects of research projects in the 
Department at both plannlnr and 
operational states. Including the 
organisation and oomputatlon of 
statistical and economic analyses of 
data and the development of the 
Department’s range of computer 
programmei. The person appointed 
will be required to give 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
teaching In statistical and econo¬ 
metric analysis. 

ApplleaUone, together with the 
names of two referees, should be 
submitted by April 1, 1970 to: The 
Secretary, the Board of Land 
Economy, 19 Sliver Street, Cam¬ 
bridge. from vOhom further details 
may be obtained. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 7, 99 to 104 


I University of New 

I England 

ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 

AppUcoAlona are invited for the 
undermenttoned poaitione: 

lbcturbr/sbnior lecturer 

IN ECONOMIC HISTORY: Pre- 
** given to applicants 
with a teaching Intereat in at leaat 
two and a research inteteet in at 
least one of the following areas 
of Economic History; North 
America, Auetraha. any country 
I or eountrtes in 8.E. Asia, Asia, or 

I Europe. Boonomlre of Development, 

, Sodologleal Theonei of Social 

Change, the Application of Mathe¬ 
matical Techniques to Economic 
Hlstcrv The pontton is available 
I on either a short-term (three 

yean) or permanent basis In the 
case of a short-term ^ipointment. 
a contribution of up to tABOO will 
be paid towards the appointee's 
return expenses alter three years' 
service and a pro rata amount 
after two years' service. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS: 

Salary ranges are: 

Senior Lecturer IAT.600 x 

9A330.IA8.750 pA 
Lecturer tAS,400 x $A270- 

9A7.020 X IA880-|A7,.'I00 p.a. 

Obnditlons Include provlaioii for 
travel and removal expenses In 
addition, euperannuatlon Is avail¬ 
able, togetlier with assiaiance in 
buying or building a home and 
study leave. Study leave grants arc 
available and credit may be granted 
for existing study leave entitlement. 

Further partieulan and applica¬ 
tion procedure available from the 
Secreiary-Oeneral, Association of 
Commonwealth Unlveraltiei (Appte), 
36 Gordon Square. London, WCl. 

Applioattons close on March 31, 
1970. 


The University of 
Manchester 

iMturer or AeeUtant Lecturer 
in Economics 



University of Belfast 

institute OF IRISH STUDIES 

Research Fellowship in 
Community Relations 

With the assistance of funds raised 
to the. Northern Ireland Committee 
for Human Rights (1966) the 
biatitute of Iiish mudlea has estab- 
tiiihed a Research Fellowship tor 
the investigation of any aspect of 
community relations In Northern 
Ireland. 

I'hle fellowship, of the value of 
£1,500 per annum, will be tenable 
for two yeara and candidates, who 
should preferably be honours 
graduates with research experience 
in a relevant field, should Indicate 
in submitting their applications 
what aspect of the sunject they 
wleh to pursue. 

AppSosUon for the above award, 
glvlnf details of the applicant's 
qualifications and the research to 
be undertaken, together with the 
names of two referees, should be 
made In writing to the Secretary 
to the Academic Council, The 
Queen's University, Belfast, BT7 
INN, by April 16. 1970 


MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMIST 

(graded Principal Scientific Officer) 

£2,674-£3,671 

TMi povt H btsed in the Lind Resources Diviision of the 
Dirsetorits of Oventii Surveys, at Tolworih, Surrey, but could 
invoivs some servfice overaees. 

The ^vlibn underttkfi Integnted land resource ippnisBls at 
fecomwlsfince seini-*dettiled or detailed level, advises on plan¬ 
ning for the development end use of these resources, and under¬ 
takes or advises on fettiblHty studies, under technical assistance 
arrangements for Overseas Governments (mainly tropical 
countries wiithin the Commonwealth). 

The successful candidate will be concerned with appraisal of 
the economic aspects of project assessment and planning, and 
of feasibllfcy studies for agricultural and forestry developments 
(including chose involving irrigation): and with the collection 
and proicessing of agro-economic data in land resource surveys. 
Candidates (men only) should normally have a first or second 
dats honours degree in Agricultural Economics, or in Agricuhure 
with postfiaduete qualTfication in Agricultural Economics. 
Experience in tropical agricuNure and related development and 
feasibility studies, and 1 knowledge of modern stitistleit and 
computer techniques are Important. Preference will normally be 
given to those between 30 and 50. 

Starting salary may be above the minimum of the quoted scale. 
Therw is a non*«Dntributory pension scheme, and there are 
pro i ilt ts of promotion to Senior Principal Scientific OfRcer 
Jil5-£4.d20) and above. 

lor full details and an application form, write to Civil Service 
Communion. 23 Savile Row, London WIX 2AA, or telephone 
Ql-734 6010 ext 229 (after 5.30 p.m. 01-734 6464 Ansi^e ” 
sbivi^)j, quoting S/7426/70. Closing date April 9. 1970. 


Market 

Research 

Assistant 

The Board is the authority for a nation-wide group of 19 ports, 
including Southampton, the major ports in the Humber area 
and Soudi Wales. Approximatelv one-fifth of the seaborne trade 
in Great Britain is dealt with at their ports. 

The BoarcTs Economist currently carries out a programme of 
market research work into traffic flows, the factors affecting 
users’ choice of ports, and other appropriate matters of commer¬ 
cial and planning relevance to the Board. The successful appli¬ 
cant will take part in this programme of work and will be con¬ 
cerned both with the general design/control of surveys, and 
with detailed work. Wmlst experience of market research work 
is not essential, the person appointed will be expected to 
acquire a knowledge of the basic techniques employed and 
should also be interested in the application of the results. 

Salary range: £i>230-£i,350 per annum (plus £joo p.a. 
London Allowance). 

Applicants are invited to write to the Cliief Staff Manager, 
British Transport Docks Board, Melbury House, 
Melbury Terrace, London N.W.i. or telephone 01 -486 6621, 
extension 62B7, for an application form, quoting reference 
E519. Complete forms are required to be returned by 
24th March 1970. 


British Transport 
Docks Board 


AfNatiortwide Ports Service 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of East 
Africa 

Makerere University 
College’- Uganda 

Appllcatloiu arc Invited for the 
following appolntmcrtta In the 
DEPARTMENT OP RURAL 
ECONOMY AND EXTENSION: 

lal PROFESSOR OR READER 
AND HEAD OF DEPART- 
MENT. 

lb) LECTURBSRIP IN FARM 
MANAGEMENT ECONOMICS. 
10 LECTURESHIP IN EITHER 
AGRICULTURAL MARKET¬ 
ING OR agricultural 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Salary scales; Profeasor CU3,150 
p a ; Reader £U2.M0-fU2,82S p a : 
Lecturer l‘r'l,350-£U2.230 pa (I'Ul 
~£1 3a ad Bterllng) Salary aupple- 
mented' In range C6l2-fl.0nB p.a 
laterllng) and education alluwancea 
and ohlldren'a holiday visit passagra 
payable In appropriate case by 
British Government. FSSU Family 

B assages . biennial overseas leave 
letalled applications isix copies) 
naming three referees by April 14. 
1U70, to Intcr-Unlverslt} Council, 
f»0-Pl Tottenham Court Road, 
London WIP DDT. from whom par¬ 
ticulars arc available. 


University of Malaya 

FACULTY OP ECONOMICS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Chair in Analytical 
Economics 


Apphcatlon.s are Invited tor the 
above-mentioned Chair. 

There are no DepartmenU In the 
Faculty and the programme of 
teaching is organised on an in¬ 
tegrated basis among seven 
divisions; Accounting Division. 
Analytical Economics Division, 
Applied Economics Division, Busi¬ 
ness Admlnlstn-Jon Division, Public 
Administration Division, Rural 
Development Division and Statis¬ 
tics Division. ' 

The ptofessor of Analytical 
Eoonomltt.. Will be expected to 
organise aN^ursea In the held of 
MicroecoDomics at intermediate 
and advanced levels Candidates, 
should have high academic quall- 
Acatlons and aide experience In 
teaching and research, would be 
expected to have a grounding in 
mathematical bases of theoretical 
economics and be competent to 
do research in this fltld They 
would be expected to have at least 
ten years of teaching experience. 
Qualifleationa in mathematics would 
Iw an added advantage. 

Emoluvienls ■ approximate 

sterling equivalents at current 
exchange ratea are ; 

I a) Salary ■ There Is a range of 
baalc salaries, tc a point on 
which a Profeaa,ir la appoin¬ 
ted, depending on his quall- 
floations and experience. 
C2,8S9. £2.980. £3,077, £3,175, 
mVi. £3.370, £3.468 p.a. 

In addition, the following ollow- 
ances are payable ; 

lb) Variable Allowance : Mini¬ 
mum £244, Maximum £661 
p.a. calculated at 39 per cent 
of baalc salary. 

ic) Inducement Allowance : (If 

au'arded), up to £1.628 p.a. 
(In exeepttlonnl cases an 
inducement allowance exceed¬ 
ing this amount may be 
granted) 

Houting : will be provided, if 
available, tor which a rent of £163 
to £204 per annum will be charged. 
Stall members may opt for a 
Supplementary Housing Allowance 
In Ueu of Unlverstty Housing. 

Provident Fund . Staff member 
contributes 6 per cent and Univers¬ 
ity 15 per cent of basic salary. 

Further parMoulass and applica¬ 
tion forma are obtainable from 
Secretary-Genera], Association of 
ewnmonWMi^ UmvtrsiUes (Appti), 
36 Gordon ^uare, London, WCl. 

The oloslnf date for the receipt 
of applications is April 17, 1970. 


University of London 

ReadersMp in Social 
Statistics at London School 
•of Economics 

The Senate invite applications for 
Che Readership in Social StaUsUcs 
tenable at the London School of 
Eepnomlcs and Political Seienee at 
the London School of Boongmlcs 
and Political Sdenee (salary scale 
£3.770 to £3.670 plus £10 London 
Allowance). AppUcatlona (ten 
copies) must be received not later 
than May 1, 1070 by the Academic 
Registrar. University of London 
Senate House, WCl. from whom 
further parttculars may be obtained. 


University of 
Southampton ' 

Department of Economics and 
Economic Theory 

Applications ore invited from 
suitably qualified, candidates for sn 
AaslsUint Lectureship or a Lecture- 
•hlp in Accountancy at the 
Umvenlty of Southampton to oom- 
menw dullea on October 1, 1970. 
The person appointed will be 
expected to participate In both 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
teaching and should be willing to 
further his. subject by research. 
Salary scales Lecturer £1,585- 
£2,850 with a merit bar at £2,045 
Asslatant Lecturer £1.340-C1,685. 
The Initial salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience. 

Further partloulars may be 
obtained from the Deputy Secre¬ 
tory, The University. Southampton, 
S09 5NH, to whom applications 
(seven copies from United Kingdom 
upplicants) should be sent notlafer 
than April ll, 1070, quoting ref. E 


“ WDUSTRIAL — 
MARKETIMG 

OLEACHCRS' ASSOCIATION IIMITEO gfo gxpandinE their Market 
Research team and have e vacancy for a young agacutiva who 
seeks a position allowing freedom to use Iniciativa and the 
Opportunity td follow penjoets from initiation to completion. 
Ha or aha will be axpaotad to have about 2 years axparianea 
in the Induatrial Markating field and a desire to accept roe- 
ponsibility. 

Salary will be attractive and prospects era good in a Company 
with diversified interests. 

AppTicstions to 

Manager. Pareonnal Sarvfoaa, 

Blaaohara' Aaaociation Limited. 

Blackfriare Houae, Paraonaga, Manchaatar, M3 2HX. 

For further announcements 
see pages 7, 99 to 104 



Statisticians 

Central Statistical Office 

The Central Siatistical Office has vacancies for Statisticians in both 
economic antisocial statistics. 

In EconomidStatistics there are opportunities to work in the field of 
national accoj^nts, balance of payments statistics, financial statistics or 
input/output inaiysis. In each case the work is concerned not only with the 
compilation cf the published statistics but also with analysis and 
forecasting, tie development of econometric models and improvements in 
methods inot^ing the extended use of computers. 

In Social 8t|tistic8 the work is concerned with studies of social services 
manpower, development of an integrated national system of social and 
demographicstatistics and the development of social indicators and 
sample surveys of households. 

Qualiffcatiina. Experience in responsible statistical work and a first or 
second classhonours degree or equivalent. Age 28 or over, but in 
exceptlonal srcumstances slightly younger. 

Appointmetit. Initially temporaiy, but opportunity for establishment later 
on. Applicatbns also invited for fixed-term contracts. 

Salary. £2,124«£3,721 (inner London). 

„Staring points according to age and experience. 

Superanhirition. F.S.S.U. during temporary service. 

Please 4th Aprii 1970 wHh details of quaiifications and 

anpfirimoaif: 

Prafaaa^r i. A. Moaar, Diractor of tha Cantral Statistical Offica, 
Cabinat Offdla^ Graat Gaorga Straat, London, S.W,1. 
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INTEUHTIOIVIL CNl AVIATION MHIAIIISATION 


FortcastiiiK MetlioAs Officer 

CandidatEB sbould have UnJvenUty defree or equivalent academic 
qualiflcaitiona prefctabiy with gpecialwatlon in economics, mathe* 
matics or engineering, substantial research experience in fore¬ 
casting. econometi^ics, statistics or operations research and a 
broad knoiwledge of all these disdiplines. 

Candidates should be able to undertake economic research 
and to survey and analyse forecasting acitiviities and forecasting 
methods In civil aviation and to draft reports and prepare clear, 
concise and accurate studies. 

Command of at leaat one of the languages of the Ottanisatton 
(Engilsh. French. 3panish) is essential and a woifcing knowledge 
of the others is desirable. , 

The appointment is for three years. Salary range: Net (free of 
tax): US$n,682—US$15,119 per annum. 

* Address applicaitions to Chief, Personnel Bran^. ICAO. 1080 
Ufliveraity Street, Montreal, 101, PQ, Canada. 


Ministry of Overseas Dorelopment 
Tropical Products institute 

An un«s>t«‘bllBhed Research Officer Is rrgulred for the EXXMioinlCiS 
I>epartmenil, which oarrles out research into (External and Internal marhcts 
for thu raw materlails and products of dovslepiniK countries, and investigates 
marketing syateras. The Department aif^ operates a keneral advisory 
service on marketing prot>lui»a. The oSicer miiy be required to work 
ovemeas on short assignments. 

Candidates must he over 26. wAh s degree In economics or agricuDtural 
eoonomirs and ixpcrienco of economic research. 

Balary £2,146, vtoing to £2,616 funder review). 

Application forme from the AdJVMnCwlJ^tlve Secretary. Tropical Products 
Institute, 56/02 Gray's Imi Road, l^ondon. WCl 


ECONOMISTS 


ECONOMETRfCIANS 


MATHEMATICIANS 


STATISTICIANS 


are required fn the Ministry of Tadmology, Ixmdoti, to the Htoonomlot, 
KMeairch Ogicer and BtatlstiicUan olaasaea. Those ace intereoUng and stimu¬ 
lating jobs in which specialist akllls and modeim techniques are brought 
to biiar 00 the fcncnulatlon of policy designed towards the suooccs of the 
many industries with which the Ministry m Unked. 

The range of duties is wide, and provtldes opportunities for those 
from s variety of uvtereists and abilities. 

glTALIFlCATlONH : A fliat or second ohuss honours degree In an 
appraprlale subject, or eqiavalent, Iv normally required. Applicants should 
h«iee Inquvrlng minds and ability to think conntruoUvsIy and to make sound 
Judgments. 

SAI.^IRfiii : For the senior posts (minimum age 26. or exceptionally 
26) salaries would be in the range £2,724-£3,721, tooludtng London allow¬ 
ance. Junior posts are In Uw range £l.lBe-£l.M2, and there are some 
IntennedMie posts in the range £2,146-i^.ei6. Staitttog eatery may be above 
the minimum. 

The appointments are unosimbltshed* In the first instance. Appoint¬ 
ments for an agreed period or on ssoondment would be considered in suit¬ 
able cases. Pros|>eubs of promotion for the right people are excsHsnt. 
Supemnnuation under F8SXJ. 

Appileattoa forms and furthed* details from MlHtetry of Teidinolocy. 
Room 627, The Adelphd, John Adam Btrevt, ioiidon, WC2. Tslepbom : 
^ (n'-836 1607, eateosion 1860. 
quote ref.; 2A/30 

i I f^e Civil Service Commission Open GompetAtiono provide opportunKles for 
I f, permanent establlsliinwnt, t 
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Tlu‘ 

Economist 


The Economistemploys 
an expert corps of foreign 
affairs writers, in London 
and abroad; but some 
stories produced by the 
paper's foreign 
department cannot be 
published in The 
Economist itself. Instead, 
they appear in a separate, 
confidential bulletin 
published each week and 
called Foreign Report. 
Such stories are of two 
kinds. There is the 
information that reaches 
The Economist on a 
confidential basis, and 
therefore can be passed 
on only to readers willing 
to respect the 
confidential nature of 
Foreign Report. And 
there is the article that 
focuses attention on an 
apparently minor, but 
pivotal, event that could 
lead to major changes. 

In this kind of forecast 
Foreign Report has a 
record of often being 
startlingly right. 

The annual subscription 
rate (48 issues] varies 
between Britain £13.0.0 
and Australasia £16.2.0 
The Foreign Report 
6//?£/er(10J"x63"), 
covered in black leather 
cloth with a reinforced 
spine embossed in gold 
and red, costs £1.0.0 
(US$2.50) including 
postage. 


Please write for full 
details to : 

Publications Department 
The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London SW1 
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Centre for Urban 
Economics 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Ap^MU«m ar* IzMttd for tlM 
poot of Head of the Centre for 
Urban Eeonomlce which li about 
to be wtabllihed with the aid of 
a craot from the Centre for 
SavTroiunental Studlee. The Centre, 
which will be In the Department ox 
Bconomlos wlU carry out research 
Into the theory and application of 
economlci of urban communltiee. 
the members of the Centre will 
also undertake some teaching in 
urban economics in the MBc and 
BScBcon degrees. The salary will 
be within the professorial range 
and will be not less than £4,000 a 
year plus ClOO a year London 
Allowance, with superannuation 
benefits. 

Applications should be received 
not later than April 1. 1970 by the 
Academic Secretary, The London 
School of Bconomica and Political 
Sciencet Houghton Street, London, 
WC2. from whom application forms 
should be obtained 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Chair of Marketing 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the Chair of Marketing within the 
Faculty of Bconomica and Polttlca\ The 
Professor of Marketing will be expected 
to take an active Interest in the Master 
of Administration degree, which is part 
of a graduate programme of studies 
available ta etudents intereated in 
business administration, and also to look 
after the teaching of an undergraduate 
subject of marketing. 

The chair will be held in the 
Department of Economics in which there 
are Professors of Accounting. 
Administration, Agricultural Economics, 
Economics (4), Econometrics and 
Economic History. The Department of 
Politics has two Chairs 

Salary: $A12,000 per annum lit Is 
expected that academic salaries will 
shortly be reviewed). Superannuation on 
the FS8U basis Inquiries about the 
department may be addressed to the 
Chainnari, Proieosor O. Cochrane 

Full Information on application 
procedure, conditions of appointment, 
etc.. Is available from the 
Secretary-Genera], Association of 
Commonwealth Utuversltlea (Appts), 

30 Cordon Square, London, WCI, or the 
Academic Registrar of the University, 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia 3108. 

Closing date: ATov ^1. 1910. 

The Council reserves the right »o 
make no appointment or to appoint by 
invitation at any stage. 


University of Lagos, 
Nigeria 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts 111 the School of 
Social Studlea: 

(a) Senior Lecturer, Lecturer and 
Assistant Lecturer In ECO¬ 
NOMICS Postgtaduate quali- 
ficatlona or training In at 
least two of the following 
fields Is required: Mathema¬ 
tical Economics ; Statistics : 
Boonometrica ; or Economic 
Theory. 

(b) Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 
in SOCIOLOGY. Candi¬ 
dates should have training In 
Sooltl Welfare Admlnlaira- 
Uon. 

Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer 
CN2,375-£N2,57& p.a. Lecturer 
CN1.200-£N2.17B D a. Assistant Lec¬ 
turer £N960-£Nf,lfi0 p.a. (£N1= 
£I 38 4d Sterling). Salary supple¬ 
mented in range £3B0-£72fi p.a 
laterling) and education allowances 
and children's holiday visit 
passages payable in appropriate 
eases by British Oovemment. 
Family passages: various allow¬ 
ances : superannuation aetaeme . 
regular overaeaa leave. Detailed 
appllcaiUpns (six copies) naming 
three referees by April Ifl, i;9T0 to 
Intet-Unlvenlty O^hcU. M-91 
Tottenham Court Road. London, 
WtF Ol^t from whom particulars 
are available. 


Wye College 

UNIVERSITY OF LONOOK 

Hbrti&uXtural Mofrketi \o 
Economist 

The College invites appllcalona for 
the above appointment in the 
Market Research Dep irtment. 
Applicants should hold a c igfee in 
Economics, Agricultural Eimomlcs, 
Agriculture, Horticulture 0 a rela¬ 
ted aubJsoL The iSfuUdate 
appointed will be required to carry 
out reseurrh in the field (f Horti¬ 
cultural Marketing and nsy hgve 
some teaching duties. The sPW^Int- 
ment will be made in lower 

B art of the Lecturer scale within 
fie range £1,240 by £119 0 £3,045 
per aiutum, with supers inuaUon 
under the FS8U. 

Further particulars of t le above 
post may be obtained f pm the 
Bccretary, Wye College, if. Ash¬ 
ford, K**!)!. Closing date Maxgh 
31. 1970. 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Lectureship in Economic 
History 

Appllcationa are invited (or above 
post Salary on soalc—£l,2i40-£2,850 
with appropriate placing Superan- 
nuallon (FSSU) and removg! allow¬ 
ance 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary. The Unlversltv, Aber¬ 
deen, with whom appllcatims (two 
coplca) sliould be lodged ig March 
28. 1970 


The PolytechniclOf 
Central London ^ 

(DESIGNATE) I 

School of Commerce aiM 
Social Studies | 

Applleatloiin are invited for two 
posts of Lecturer Grade II. Candi¬ 
dates with appropriate quallReatlonR 
and experience could be cunsidered 
for appointment at Senior Lecturer 
grade: I 

i 

1 LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 

3 LECTURER IN EColfOMICS 

able to teach one or jmore of 
the following subjects and to 
assist in the teaching of generitl 
economics; 


Business Administration 
Business Finance 
Economics of Industry 

For both posts the persons 
appointed would share the teaching 
In their subjects to honouix degree 
level. Research wiould be 
encouraged. 

Duties to commence not later 
than September 1, 1070. 

SALARY SCALES: 

Lecturer II £1.827-£2.417 per 
annum plus London Allowance of 
£85; Senior Lecturer £2,4l7-£2,763 
per annum plus London AHow'ance 
LBS. Senior Lecturer £2,417-C2,752 
above the minimum scale 

The fiirift of application,, to be 
returned' -*by April 3rd. be 

obtalne4 f^om the Eatabkieiment 
Offltier, Thai Fplyteohmc of 
London (Mgnatt), 309 It^nt 
Miwt. LoHlan, WlU iAL ^ 


British Steel 


TUBES AND PIPES DIVISION 
NORTHERN AND TUBES GROUP 

Programmers and Analysts 

The Management Services Department of the Sritiati Steel 
Corporation, Tubes Division, wishes to recruit numerate 
yuung men and women to train as: COMPUTER PROGRAM¬ 
MERS and SYSTEMS ANALYSTS. A degree or oommercial 
experience would be an asset but is not assentiei: 

The department offers experience in a wide variety of 
computer application and bueineaa problem solving techniques. 

There are vacancies in Glasgow. Birmingham, Nottingham 
and Corby (Northants) where modern housing is readily 
available. 

Please write *or an application form, quoting Baf. E, to: 

Manager/Personnel, 

Tubes and Pipes Division, 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

Corby, Northants. 


DEPUTY TO 
CHIEF 

ACCOUNTANT 


London (W. End) 


28-35 Up to £3,250 


The London Headquarters of a vigorously expanding 
initernational organisation with a £ multi million turn¬ 
over, evaluating, engineering and constructing a wide 
variety of projects throughout the world, requires an 
effective deputy to the Chief Accountant. His brief 
covers all company accounts—Including financial, 
management, project, taxation, purchase payment and 
international currency accounting. Reporting directly 
to the Chief Accountant he will be responsible for the 
management of the accounts department of more than 
fifteen people. 

Candidates, aged 28-35, must be fully qualified by 
virtue of ACA, CA, CIS or AACCA. A business 
management qualification would be highly desirable. 
Minimum of five years’ post qualification commercial or 
industrial accounting experience preferably with an 
engineering/construction background. At least a year 
at senior level with poaitive evidence of department/ 
section management will be looked for. 

Salary up to £3,250. possiUy more—free life assurance 
-non-contributory pension—salary whilst ill. 

Please write to D. B. REEKIE of A K APPOINTMENTS 
LIMITED. 20 Soho Square, London WlA IDS or 
telephone 01-734 6404 (day) or 01-734 2476 (after 
5.30 p.m.) for application form. C>iiote reference 
C/28R/EC. Your identity will not be disclosed without 
peitnisslon. 


-wiiMigniik 

(A^ APPOINTMENTS 

MOFfMibNAL AND MANA6CMCMT SELECTION 
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University of BelfMt, 

IKBTJTUTE OF IRISH 8TU01SS 

Mesearch FeUomhips and 
StudenUhIvt . 

A irant fvaoi ^ Lamhulm* Tn»t 

1 ftfllor Fallowilhip 
4 Mivr F»|l»M|pa 

THE SSmOR FELLOWSHIP, ol 
the value ot £1,500 per annum, 
will ka toaable m the Ohu inattnoe 
for one year, but may be extended 
for not more than two further 
yean. Research in any field of 
study which has specific relevance 
to Ireland may be suggested by the 
canrtidate. Normally this fellowship 
will not be available for students 
reading 'for a higher degree 

THE FOUR JUNIOR FELLOW- 
SHIPS, of the value of £1.000 
per annum, will be tahiSle in thr 
first fngtance for one f9ajr, but may 


APPOINTMEMTS 

WASTED 


be extended for a second year and 
in exocpuonal clrcumatances for a 
third year. Research in any field of 
study which has apeclflc relevance 
to Ireland may be auggested by the 
candidates. These fsdlowsblps may 
be held by students who are regls- 
teced or wish to register for a 
higher degree. 

I 14 A addlUon, the Institute offers 


one stndentshlp in the range CSSO- 
f^OO annum to an honours 

■rmluata who has shewn sp^de 

for twd yban Ath a posiihl^ex- 
tsnaion for a trard year, and the 
research may be In any field of 
study of spselftc relevanoe , to 
Ireland 

AppllcaiUon for the above awards, 
giving details of the applicant’s 
qualiflcfttlotis and the research to 
be undertaken, together with the 
namei of two reterssa, should be 
made In writing to the Secretary to 
the Academic Oouncil. The Queen’s 
University. Belfast, BT7 INN. by 
April IS, 1970. 


INTERNAtlONALLY EXPERIENCED 
PROFESSIONAL MANAGER 

Bom 192S. Barcelona, Spain Fluent Eni^llii'h-Span eh. fair knowledite of 
French. Italian and Portuguese. 

Associated during 15 years with large US corporatlors as Managing 
Dtrector of manufacturing sutuHldlarles in Latin America. 

Thorough knowhidge of modern management techniques, Long Rang.* 
Corporate Planning, ManagemeiU by Results, Co-ordinated Management 
Planning and Financial Control 
Rtfaultfl-orlen<ted, seir-»:artcr and motlva-tor 

Seeks challenging poMtion with progresHlve company preferably In Europe. 
Write box 2:i44 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


Brunei 

University 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
POSTCRADUATE STUDENTSNIPS 


Sludontships for ong-ygsr courses baginninp in OctolMr 1970 and 
loading To the sward of (ho dogreo of Mastor of Tochnology (Public 
and Social Administration) are offorod in the following fields ; 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT : in association with the University's 
tsnm working in a London borough on one of the new projects 
eponsorfd by the Homo Office, five or six studentships at SSRC 
rates for a course in Community Development, including 1 period 
of reeearc'h in the field. 

HOUSING MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION : Rowiitree Memorial 
Truet Studentships are offered at up to £1,0(X), according to age and 
experience. These are intended for those already engaged or intending 
to work in Housing Management : some may be available for those 
intending to make careers in housing and planning research. Arrange¬ 
ments for secondment from employing authorities may be made 
HEALTH SERVICE AND HOSPITAL ORGANISATION : one or more 
studentships, at SSRC rsies, for a course in health service and 
hospital orgamsetion, including a period of field work with the 
Univareity's Hospital Organtteepon Rassereh Unit m hospital authorities 
Courses offer a variety of optiona including work in orgeniestion 
theory end analysis, social science methods, logical and quantitative 
anelytis, social service policies end structure as well as study of 
and four months field resesfch on the special subject. 

AppficenTs should have, or expect to obtain, at least • second class 
honours degree Applicants with relevant experience, but without 
honours degrees, may also be considered for studentships. A few 
. places on these courses may stso be sveiiafole for qualified students 
not wishing to apply for etudentshrps. 

I Applioenta mey apply for any 01 ^ W mode of tho otuilontehipo it. the 
^ game time. AppHcetlon forme may be Obtained frOm the School of 
I Social Soleneet. Brunei University, Uxbridge. Middlesex. Closing date 
' for ell epplleotfone ; April S. 1t^ • • 


I SOLICITOR (56) expertenced in 

eommarclal property work, redundant due 
I la tnke-uver of multiple ahopa organisation. 
I sruki part-time employment with 
I commercial urganlsatton approximately 
! 7-10 hourR per Week in Central or West 
I london. Box No. 2342. 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So. (Boon)LL.R" ; 

and emer exiMag] dgmM ^ 
umventtty of icndoSr-iipeefill^prepered . 
Munea ter^ Peotsollen el 
Exchangee, ar Aoeoantaacar. (Mnony 

inwuwRi rSSlif* Attto aSny 

dUNwexem) ceeme in 

JtSSS, JSSSiLS 

auhJecta ui wliieii intefeated to t 

Metropolitan College 

(Oept. oe». St. Albans. 

or call at M Queen Victoria Street, 

London, sci.lrbl. 01 -241 6174. 

(Pounded 1910.) 


Nuffield College, 
Oxford 

StudentBhips 

AppMoatiSns are invited from 
men or vomen graduatee Who wish 
to undertake research or post- 
grMuate studies in eCDnotnlcs, 
BtaUimes, politics and govern- 
mem. ecology, recent economic, 
eodal aigl polmcal hlatory, indus¬ 
trial irelaaons, management 
studies, pUDlio and social admini¬ 
stration, international and public 
law, or any other branch or the 
aoQlal Btttdiea. 

Further partloulara and the 
neoeaMury forms are obtainable 
from the Warden, Nuffield College, 
Oxford Anplloatlona should reach 
him by Sny 12. 1970. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 7,13 and 99 to 104 


Re^for^dej^^^home 

port fo a persDiiaUy planned progiamme. 
Individual guidance by graduate tutors. 
Moderate tees. payaUe by nutalmente. 

75 years of sueceta! Write today for FREE 


THE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 


SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMIC STUDIES 

FELLOWSHIP IN THE 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
OF DEFENCE 

Applications are invited from econo- 
mlslj having research experience in 
defence studies or subatanual experi¬ 
ence in research In any field of applied 
economics and wishing to enter this 
field. The Fellowship (financed from 
a grant from the Ministry of DeCenoe) 
would be tenable for five years In 
the first instance. 

Salary can be arranged at any point 
on the non-professorlal salary scale 
(maximum £3,670), according to quali¬ 
fications and experience. The person 
apimlnted would take some part In 
normal teaching but would be mainly 
occupied with Independent research on 
the economic aapeota of defence. 

Applications (three copies) stating 
age, qualifications (uid experience ana 
naming three referees should reach Lhe 
Registrar, The University, Leeds LS3 
9JT (from whom further partloulars 
may be obtained) not later than April I 
3, 1970. Please quote reference number 
18/11/1. 


LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 


THE 

DOCTOlUU. PROGRAMME 
IR BUSIRESS STUDIES 


SufygitiinitNI giwnti fntm tha Ford Foundation and ttiw Foundation for 
Mfinagemant Educatioi Kava raaultbd m the founding of tha LONDON 
BUSINESS SCHOOL DICTORAL PROGRAMME lawiing to tha PhD dagrwe 
of thfi Univarsity of Loidon. Tha programme will begin in Sojitamber, 1970. 

Applloafions are inviti d from thoaa who wish to prwpare themsalvas for 
ciaraars in taaching risaarch and contulrancy in the held of business 
ftudlas Tbs programrtt is a flaxibla one, designed to give each individual 
tha opportunity to divwtop his professional skills in hia chosen eras. 

Tha Schoors rataa<rcli progrsmma ia a major part of its corporate lifa 
and Will incraaaa si bsiiant'wlly when tha School moveis to Us new 
burlding' in Regent's *srk In Saptamber, 1970. Tha Doctoral Programme 
will devaloip in line v ith tha total rasearch effort and there will be every 
ohanea for auecaeafu' cendidasaa to add and draw from other paopla'a 
raaearoh. 


Wa era looking for 1 
in one ot tha oiaalc 
or bahaviou'rsl acieni 
designed to meat yoi 
in business studies 1 
by thasfg only. Both 
attanrianca at tha Sch 


udanta of high colibro If you have a good dagraa 
isoipUnt areas of economicis, quentitativa mathoda, 
t, a thraa>yaar programme of study and thaais ia 
’ naada, For those with a two-year meatar'a dagraa 
aquivalsnit, the dagraa may ba taken in two ywara 
ha two and throe year prog<rammas require fulf-ttma 
al. 


Applications for thn progrontmfi should be raceivad no later than 
May 1, 1970. Appifkitnta wIN ba required to take tha Admiaaion Tail 
for Graduata Studies m Bueinasa. The next taat is on Saturday, April 4, 

•nqulriao and roquaatl for tha proapaotua and application form should ba 
mSda to : 

THb RagfBtrar (0a»ora!t Programme), 

LONDON Q^UATE SCHOOL OF 

BUSIIpESS SHilDieS, T __" ' 

28 NorMHimbwItM Avami*. 

LOMOON, WC2. ih-830 2180. . ■i' "— 
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e Luggage has to have more than a 
pretty face nowadays. It has to 
work hard, and stand the pace. 
I Samsonite docs - and it comes back 
looking fresh aiid elegant. Every time. 
• Take a look at a Samsonite 

f case. The moulded body is 

J|\#JLil really tough. It wpn*t stain 
or peel, rain can't penetrate it. 
and all the exciting colours last 
for ever. The frame is super¬ 
strong lightweight magnesium, 
the locks are recessed, the 
cushioned handle has a steel core. 
All cases open flat from the the 
centre - to make 
packing easier, keep 
clothes wrinkle-free. 
Elegant and long-lasting, 
that's Samsonite. 
From fine luggage and 
department stores everywhere. 





. THE iilGeAGE m tHtTRAVEUWQ 70's 

SAMi0N!TEOFCAItf UM-lliO Jttrtnytt6[t.Xoii^.S.W.^ 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76 th SI. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
g CABLE: THECARLYLE 
^ NEWYORK 

TELEX: 620692 
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1 he advice you want Not on a piece of indecipherable ti 
but in clearly displayed plain l^nj^uagc. Ibis is merely one 
feature of this remarkable computer satellite. w 

Designed to access almost every type of computer, the DIDS^^im) 
IS flexible and of proven simplicity, even for inexperienced stafl. 
DIDS 400 units can be placed within a few feet of or thousands 
of miles from your computer. The connections are easily achieved 
and bfing to provincial and overseas ofhcc.s the immediate advantages 
of computer usage 

V\> make no attempt here to go imo technicalities. This space 
ju.st gives you the general picture—and our picture is better than 
that given by any other display .system. In fact the DIDS 400 puts 
all the facilities of your computer within your personal reach. 

It puts your finger back on the button currently reserved for 
specialists. 




COSSOR 


-figumg largtr «very day 


For ton details or a demonstintlon of 
this major developmciit, please wrllo 
or telephone : 

Cosior Kleetnmles Limited, Itato 
Hyotems Dlvloloii. Plimarles. 

Harlow, Kssex. Tel.: tWHOt. 
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Our London 
people bring you 
""Customlailoi^' 
bankng 
in Canada 



For Canadidn business information and banking 
services tailored exac tly ioyour needs, come to 
the bank where people make the difference 
Our London offices are staffed with versatile 
people familiar with every aspect of Canadian 
business Dealing through them is yourfastest 
and most eificient method of achieving your 
businp'=’s objectives m Canada 
They will put you face to face with Canadian 
businessmen—pwide you with the latest data on 
business opportunities in Capada, taxes, foreign 
exchange and trade 

Your "Custom Tailored ' hsnKmg service begins at 
82 Corn hill, idndon EC3 Phone 01-283 0011 

oratou*’West End Branch 

103 Mount Street, London W1 Phone 01-400 4861 

A^ror one of our Business Development Representative* 

J OvyTO branches across Canada 

.-*^ iratod in Canada with limited liability 


Toronto Dominion bank 

where people make the difference 

Reelaterid u a Newapaper Authoriud u becond Class MaU Post Ofllcp Dept Ottawa 
eolour section llthofrathed bv st CUments Fosb it Cross L d London Publlined bv The 

on this issue 


Business in 
East Afri^? 

Super VCIO Jambo Jet 
every night at 7p.m. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional 'Latecomer' tTit*lits 
on Fridays at 9.30 p.in. 
Saturdays at 8.45 p.ni. 

EAST AFRKAN 

International Airline of Africa 
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1^7 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


MITlSfl PUNM 


Sivings Bond* 3% 
Exchequer d* 4 % 
Britlih ElcetricH 
Funding 4% 

Savings Bondi 3% 
Brittsn Electric 
FuTidlngi*il% 

British Transport 3% 
Funding 6% 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury 
Treasury S*i% 

War Lean 3's% 
Consols 2'i% 



Priea. 

Pn«e. 

Nat Red. 

Gren Red. 


f^r 

Mar 

Yield. 


Yield, 


4. 

li. 

Mar 1 

1, 

Mar M, 


1970 

1970 

I970§ 


1970 




C s. 


£ s d. 

1960-70 

97"m 

97*. 

4 13 


8 9 61 

1971 

97*. 

97'*« 

5 7 


8 9 6 

l96fr-73 

88'« 

88*» 

5 17 


7 6 01 

1960-90 

97*4 

97*. 

2 19 


4 19 4 

1965-75 

80>i4 

80*. 

5 19 


7 10 5 f 

1976-79 

68*4 

68'. 

6 7 


8 8 lOJ 

I9B5-87 

82*. 

82*. 

S 4 


8 14 10f 

197MB 

52*1. 

52*. 

6 0 

1 

8 1111 

J993 

73'i- 

73*.* 

5 S 


8 12 B 

1990-95 

48*4 

48*. 

5 9 


7 15 9 1 

1995-98 


82'f 

4 19 


8 13 01 

2000-12 

66^.* 

66'. 

4 18 


8 9 11 

after 1952 

42*1. 

42*1. 

4 12 


8 9 lor 


29«.« 

29'.* 

4 12 

II 

8 8 7f 



iNTBRNATIONAk'bOLLAE BONOS 


B.p.d'.y, 

Chevron 7% 

dirtier 1 % 

Continental 011 7% 

E.M.I. 

General Mills 7% 

Honda 711% 

Occidental 7**% 

R.T.Z. Cum Warrant-. 

R.T.Z. Ex Warrants 6**% 
Shell 6's% 

Tiensocean Cull 7% 

T.R W. 7«4% 

Leasco Data 7^ 

North Amer. Rockwell 6’s% 
Teledyne 7% 


Pr'^e, Change Yie 

Mar on Mai 

11,1970 week II 


Dortmund Union D425 

Guinneu 26/IO't 

Helneken FI. 192 

lOV 13/ID'S 

KirIn Breweries Y.I92 

Nat. Dlitliicri |l6'i 

Scottish A Newc 54/- 

Sth. African Br. 15/3 

Truman, Hanbry. 33/3 

Watney. Mann 19/- 

WhltbreedW 10/Hi 


Building B Building F 
Assoc, rortland 
BPB Industries 
Cemenutlen 
Ciments Lafarge 
Cimenterlos BrIq. 

R. Coitain 
Eng. China Clays 
Int Paint Co. 
ItalcementI 
J. Lalng ‘A’ 

London Brick 
Marley 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venesia 
G. Wimpey 


entering. Hotela, Etc. 
ATV A' 22 

Butlin's 3fi 

CBS $4 

Fortes ‘A’ 29, 

Granada 'A* 47j 

Grand Metrop. 33; 

Lyons 'A* $6, 


Lyons A 
Mecca 

Trust Houses 


MOO 

ANIC 

L.II02 

-70 

4 2 

10/0*4 

Albright A W. 

10/II'4 

-*4d 

4'8 

24*4 

Amer. Cyanamid. 

S26 

*4 

190'. 

Badlsche Anilln 

D.I90 

1 

5 7 

161 8 

Bayer 

D.I63 


40 

8800 

CIBA (Basle) 

FrS.IISOO 

4 600 

0 9 

64*. 

Dow 

$72*. 


3 6 

93>. 

Dupont 

196*4 

^ 3*. 

S 4 

39/- 

Flions 

50/6 

1 3d 

4-2 

12*4 

General Aniline 

fl2». 

1'. 

31 

208 8 

Hoechst 

D.260'. 

+51 7 

2-2 

140.000 

Hoffmn*La Roche 

Fr.$. 167000-1000 

0 $ 

51/6 

ICI 

54/l'i 

-1 1/4'. 

SI 

24/9 

Laporte Inds. 

35/6 

1-2/6 

3-8 

30<a 

999 

Monsanto 

Montecatini-Edlt. 

$34*. 

L. 1037 

-II'. 

s'l 

225 

Norsk Hydro, 

Kr.230 

6 


70*. 

Pfizer 

1106*. 

2*. 


200 

Rhohe Poulenc 

Fr.240 2 

5 8 

3-3 

2700 

Solvey *A' 

Fr.B.2720 

5 

4-8 

l4Pi 

St. Gobain 

Fr.l4l'. 

-4 1 

4-4 

312 

Takeda Chamical 

Y.434 

- 9 

20 

2735 

ConlBStMl 

Arbed 

Fr.B.4305 

-1205 

3 3 

25*. 

Bethlehem 


- ’« 

6 3 

13 25 

Broken Hill Pcy. 

SA.IS20 

-0 SO 


95 

Oenain Ingwy. 

Fr.l69 

47 

4-3 

579*. 

Rnsidar 

L673 

-3'. 

6 1 

137 

Fried. Krupp 

D.I43 

1-6 

7 4 

72'. 

Galsenklpchener 

D.73’. 

+'. 

4-5 

£22 

Grangetbarg 

£28'. 


2 8 

67-1 

Hoeich 

D76'i 

fl-7 

6-6 

94-2 

Hoogoven 

FUIII 

+3-I 

'1'. 

3-6 

142 

Mannesmenn 

D.i61*t 

5 2 

119 

Rhelnatnhil 

D.IJI*. 

i-2*. 

... 

86*4 

Thyisen Huetbi 

D.97*i 

+2 

10 5 

146 

U^ne Kwhiniian 

Fr.2l2 

+0'9 

3 6 


Union Steel S.A 

6/3 

+ 4'Hi 

66 

U.S. Steal 

138 

1 

6 3 

61'2 

Ualner 

Fr. 121 

+3'. 

2-4 


2790 1870 

604 421 


91/6 48/6 

59/9 38/9 


97*« 68>a 

34^l0>a nil', 

217 114 

5S/6 35/6 

381'• 293S 

62/3 33/- 


257/IO't 162/6 
45/6 25/10*1 

47*. 29'. 

23/- 12/6 

74/9 37/6 

311 227'i 

5450 1380 

S5'i 33\ 

185'a 119*1 

72/3 42/9 

58 37 


Last week’s 

This week's 

Greu Running 

prices 

prices 

Yield % 

90VI'4 

90’.-l'. 

7-38 


92'...3'. 

92'.-3'4 

7 51 


BBV9'i 

88*4-9*. 

710 


9rr.3'. 

92'^.3'. 

7 49 


65-6 

85'*^'4 

7>83 


90*..|». 

91'4-2*4 

7-59 


94.S 

94-5 

7 89 


68-9 

67'.-8'. 

847 


92'M 

92'^4 

7 IB 


83'r-S’. 

SSVS'i 

7 89 


89-90 

89*^90*4 

7 16 


88*4-9*4 

89'»-98'i 

7-73 


e8'i-90 

89'4-90'. 

• 04 


93-4 

93-4 

7 45 


95 ' 4 . 6'4 

96«4-7'4 

7 07 


96-7 

96*4-7*4 

7 16 


Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Stocka 

Mar 

on 

Mar 


II, 1970 

week 

II 

Eloctrlcal B Radio 



A.E.G. 

D.2I6 

1 

3 7 

ASEA 

Kr.25l 

« 6 

5 0 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

|5Z'« 


5 0 

B I.C.C. 

24/4'f 

-7'n) 

5 4 

Brown Bovcrl 'A' 

Fr.S.I995 

t3S 

2 6 

C.G.E. 

Fr.468 

.1-0-9 

2-6 

CS.F. 

Fr. 160 4 

12 2 


Chloride Electric 
Comsat 

l2/4's'» 

S3B'4 

6d 
-'. 

6‘4 

Dccca 

60/6 

6d 

2‘9 

E.M.I 

49h* 

-Jd 

3-5 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr,l47 

■r2 

4 1 

L M. Ericeson ‘B’ 

Kr,220 

19 

2 3 

Gen Electric 

171*. 

2*. 

3-6 

GEC^EE 

23/9 

+ i'«i 

2 9 

Gen Tel. A Elec. 

$32'* 


4 7 

Hitachi 

Y.i62 

+6 

3 7 

Hoover 'A' 

50/6 

hl/- 

4 5 

I.B.M. 

S326'» 

3'. 

1 5 

Int, Computers 

51/9 

SS4'i 

- 2/3 

4-3 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

-3'. 

19 

Machines Bull 

Fr. 125 3 

2 9 


Mattuihlca 

Y.789 

1 19 

i‘3 


Philips Lnip. Wks. 

Pleiiey 

RCA 

RedllFuilen 
Reyrolle Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

^erry Rand 
ihomson'Houst. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Wescinhte. El. 


41/3 

236 

Acrow ‘A’ 

34/9* 

i3d 

2 5 

29/4', 

II/- 

Allied Iron 

20/6 


49 

235 

165 

Atlas Copco 

Kr.l76 

’i-'z 

2-9 

47/- 

6/6 

B.S.A. 

I4/I0'i 

I 4'.d 

3-4 

58/- 

38/3 

Bibek. A Wilcox 

42)1 


4-7 

60/9 

41/9 

12/10', 

John Brown 

45/3 

ild 

4-9 

16/3*. 

Cohen 600 

15/-* 

10/7’. 

3d 

5-0 

19/3 

5/- 

Davy Ashmore 

*4d 


19/- 

9/9 

158', 

Delta Metal 

12/ID'. 

I'ld 

6-2 

200 

Oemag 

Df77 

- 'i 

3 8 

32/1'. 

9/4', 

l5/4'i 

B. Elliott 

1^1’* 

- 3d 

3 3 

22/6 

Firth Cleveland 

1//3 

+3d 

6-1 

90/6 

59/3 

Guest. K. A N. 

75/9 

' 3/- 

40 

219', 

168 

Gutehoffngi, H. 

DI73 911 

r5 9 

4-2 

12/3 

7/4'. 

Head Wrlghtson 

10/- 

♦-•d 

5 0 

50/7', 

17/1', 

17/9 

10/7'. 

Alfred Herbert 

I.M.I. ■ 

22/9 

14/1', 

5/6 

1-64 

4 0 

6/6*4 

3/IO'. 

Inter. Combstn. 

V*4d 

(n) 

47/6 


Inter Comp Air 

47/3 

+3d 

i6 

525 

Kullager ‘B’ 

Kr.366 

1 17 

3 0 

560 

440 

M.A.N. 

D,445 

15 

3-9 

22/6 

14/9 

Mather A Platt 

21/6 

+3d 

2-4 

61/- 

44/6 

Metal Box 

56/3 

l-6d 

3 9 

82 

60 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y.68 


7 4 

79(9 

53/6 

Morgan Crucible 

75/9 

-‘2/3 

4-2 

228', 

183 

Pechiney 

Fr. 195-1 

3 

3-8 

60/- 

37/6 

Reneld 

58/9 

■f3d 

3 9 

17/- 


Serck 


-4’d 

3 9 

41/6 

27/9 

Simon Enging. 

4i/- 

-fl/9 

3 2 

32/- 

15/iO't 

Stavelcy Ind. 

17/6 
• lO/l'i 

-1/- 

1 i 

12/4'i 

9/- 

Stone-Matt 

- Hd 

4 9 

12/3*4 

5/- 

John Thompson 

5/7', 

- 3d 

7 2 

90/6 

53/3 

Tube Investments 

74/- 

tz 

4-8 

40/- 

58/- 

23/9 

Vickers 

3l/4'i 

6-4 

36/3 

Thos. W. Ward 


tz 

5-9 

10/10*1 

sS 

Wellman Eng. 

7/9'. 

4-6 



Poodf-Phavinacautiaaii 



70/9 

I2^t, 


Allied Suppliers 

Au. Brit. Foods 

64/3 

II/- 

-9d 
+ l'd 

2 6 
3-0, 

133 

8/. 

Assoc. Fisheries 


>3d 

7-4* 

183 

130 

Avon Product! 

llTI's 


13 

47/4», 


Bcechem Group 

41/1*. 

4‘6d 

22 

259 9 

180 

Beghin 

Fr.209 

-2-1 

3 3 

67/6 

39/6 

II/2'4 

BovrII 

44/8 

-1/9 

6-0 

.16/6 

Brooke Bond ‘B* 

13/- 

„.4d 

4 5 

25/3 

ujio*. 

Cadbury Schweppes 

14/1 in 

-2'd 

S3 

SZ'. 

Coig.-Pfelmollve 

$44 


3 0 

BB6 

6(S 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

$A.7-36 

f 0-14 

... 


Stock Prinet andTSBi cwnplM with help from Nwrs. Vielmre dkCneN B Co.; Lynch, PtarNfmMr B Smlt^ YdmM Seaifltt^Co.i end The First Boston Corpdrecion. Yield In bneks 
* Ex dividend. || Ex cepKnllMClon. f Ex rights. tExeB. MNbwatoek. (Q FIetyleM. *<h)4lftor (f) To leleac date. (is) Interim since rMucad or passed. 

7i•ld•ellowforclx■t7s.^.ln^. 


I is on ferecMt dividend. 
|The net redemption 
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Extircu Dry, ’A’ 
FltcH Lovell 
G«i|y 

Gefleral Foods 
Genorel MiiU 
Glaxo 
H«lni 

Kraltco Corp. 

L'Oretl 

Mona 

Nntle 

Perrier 

Procter Gamble 
Rankt^Hovla 
Recklet A Colm. 
Sandox 
Spiiteri 
late A Lyle 
Unlfaie 
Unilever 
, Unilever NV. 

' United Biaculu 


Hotere, Aircraft 
Aisoc. Engtnrx. 
BLMC 

Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Daimler*Benx 

Dowry Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDB) 

Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Mta. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddeley 
Honda (EDA) 
Komatsu 
Lockheed 
J. Lucai 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln 'B' 

Nissan Motor 

Peugeot 

Pirelll'Spa 

RollS'Royce 

Bootes Mtri, 'A' 

Smiths Indust. 

Steyr-Dmler>Pch. 

Toyota Motors 

United Aircraft 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

WllmofBreeden 


Office IqMlp^ Photo. 
Canon Camera Y 

Eastman Kodak f 

Full Photo Y 

Gevaert Photo. F 

Gestetner *A’ 4 

N.'ppon Optical Y 

Olivetti Priv. L 

Ozalld 3 

Xaroa t 


Popor A Publlahlng 

Bowatar Paper 
Britlih Printing 
BunxI Pulp A P. 
Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

Int. Publlahlng 
Invereik Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the WId. 
Pearson Pub. 

Pengulh Pub. 

Reed Group 
W. a Smith 'A- 
Thomsen Organ. 
Wiggini Teape 


Capital A Counties 15^ 

Hammersns.‘A* M7/4 

Land Securities 26/1's 

Lon. March Secs. l3/4'i 

Metropolitan Est A Pty 25/4*s 
St. Martin* 41/6 

Sec. Covant Gdn. 30/3 

S. G. Immobilaire L.S93 

Stock Conversp. 111/- 


Airllnoc A Shipping 
American Airlines 
Brit. A Comm. 
Cammall Laird 
Cunard 
Furness Withy 
Harland A Wolff 
Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Lufthansa 
Oeean Steamship 
Pad American 
P.#O.Defd. 

Swan, Hunter 
Swhaelr (Bearer) 
TWA 

jUdlcad Airlines 


Change 

Yield 

on 

Mar 

week 

II 

-rB'id 

3 9 

.7'id 

a 8 

75 

0 4 


31 

1'* 

2 4 


14 

2 6 

*• 

35 

0 B 

1 30 

... 

H 20 

19 

1 17 

*• 

27 

. 9d 

4-7 

' 1/6 

3 1 

30 

14 

^ 3d 

40 

r2/7*. 

7-2 

-*4d 

50 

( 4't 

3 6 

7/6 

3 9 

H 4'#d 

4 5 


4 7 

. 2'*d 

5-4 

*• 

3 0 

- !'• 
|25 

2 3 

17 

^9d 

4 9 

1/'. 

4 8 

37 

3 4 

l/f* 

4 5 

- 1*. 

4 1 

7'. 

4 4 

2*. 

3 0 


6 5 


4 1 

5 

2-9 

|6d* 

2 5 

S 


12 

OB 

1 2 

4 7 

6’4 

2 3 

54 

3 2 

-1/- 

6 5 

7'id 


4*id 

4’a 

-5 

4 3 

*-9 

2 4 

1% 


f s 

3 6 

-rll 

21 

-I'ld 

6 7 

+ 3 

4 9 

15 

1 6 

- 1*. 

1 8 

as 

12 

22 

3-B 

1/6 

16 

10 

1 I 

3S 

2 8 

3d 

3 4 

f2 

0 5 

/ 1/1*1 

5 4 

I'ld 

7 9 

1 5*4d 

43 

2*1 

S-3 


5 9 

'*4d 

4 1 

_L6d 


i-1% 

3 0 

44^ 

71 


3 7 

■ri/9 

1 4 

4>id 

5 7 

1 3d 

3 4 

9d 

7 1 

a/3 

4 1 

1 3d 

2 4 

.8/4 

0-9 

2 6 

■-4*id 

3-0 

4 1/3 

28 

» ll'id 

2 3 

4d 

20 

-9*4 

4 3 

-5/- 

0-5' 

-2*. 


+2ii 

31 

9^ 

+2/6 

5-2 

+ 1/9 

2 8 

-7»id 

2-4 

+ 1 

5-4 

1-4 

... 

2/- 

3 2 

-% 


-4/4 

5^9 

4 \(- 

6-1 

-7 

3 9 

-.1% 

... 

-2*e 

... 


High Low 


Ordinary 

•caeba 


Bilenhorf 
Boots Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Stri. 
British Shoe 
Burton Group 
Debanhams 
Galeriei Lafayetta 
Gilarlaa Praedos 
Gratun Ware. 

G. T. A. A P. 

GUS ‘A’ 

House of Praiar 
innovation 
Int. Store! 

Kerstadc 
Keufhof 
Lt Redouee 
La Rlneseente 
Marks A Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myer emporium 
Neckermin 
Nouvelles Gels. 
O.K. Bemri ‘A' 
Printemps 
Provid. Clothg 
Sears Roebuck 
Tcice Store* 

United Drapery 
Wool worth 

Toxtiloe. Clothing 
AKZO 
Burlington 
Carrington A D. 
Coats, nns. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snia Vlicosa PrIv 
Stevcni, J. P. 

Teljin 
Toray Ind 
Viyclla Inc. 

Wetc Rldmg W. 
Woolcombers 


Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Ctrreras ‘B’ 
Galleher 
imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

Utlllklee/Aoiia 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Coni. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kenial Elec. P 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gas 

Invoet. Trueta 
Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec. 

B.E.T. Defd. 

British Asiett 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col. 
Globe inv 
Industrial A Gen. 
Mercantile Inv 
Robeco 
Rollneo 
Wlun Inv, 

Miicollaneoin 
Air Liquide 
AllledE.P. 

William Baird 


Price, Change 


•C.67*4 4 «• 

Y.66B 17 

Y.697 +3 

vsr, -*s 

Fr.B.2444 -26 
Fr.e.l766 ... 
Y.6e0 +5 

D.I90 +1 

Y.7I3 
Y.85 


Fr.444 -I 
7/6 +10*16 

30/3 +3/- 

34/6 I II- 


NoiiRy MaHc#! Indicators 


Traaaury Bill Tandora 

Amount 

91-Day 
Averaga 
rata er 

Alloctad 

Tender 

Issue 

Dace of 

(£ mn.) 
Offered 
91-Day 

Applied 

at Max. 

Ouc- 

II 

for 

Allotment 
s. d. 

Rata* 

% 

ittndlng 

Mar. 

1969 

7 

100 0 

206 0 

154 7-42 

22 

1,340 0 

Dec. 

S 

120 0 

237 B 

155 1 66 

25 

1.440 0 


12 

120 0 

248-2 

154 3 26 

48 

1,430 0 


19 

120 0 

2S0 8 

153 6-83 

38 

1.430 0 

1970 

24 

120 0 

233 4 

152 11 99 

30 

1.420 0 

dan. 

2 

too 0 

230 6 

151 9 70 

23 

1.430 0 


9 

100-0 

193 2 

151 7-17 

45 

1.4100 


16 

100 0 

213 8 

ISO II 93 

II 

1.400 0 


23 

100 0 

191 3 

ISO 5 81 

36 

1,400 0 


JO 

100 0 

242 7 

150 2 54 

61 

1.380 0 

Feb. 

6 

1000 

214 1 

151 3-48 

3 

1.380-0 


13 

80-0 

181 4 

152 3 45 

12 

1.380 0 


20 

80 0 

IBS 0 

152 2-99 

98 

1.340 0 


27 

BOO 

174 0 

151 10-43 

32 

1440 0 

Mar, 

6 

80 0 

167 0 

144 4 99 

7 

1.320 0 


High Low 

2l7l«s 11/4 

f ^ 

74/4 33/9 

& SS” 

mh \wh 


101/- 78/- 

135*4 ZPi 


Bdji'i 37 ^- 

24/4 17/4't 

iS/IO't 10/3 

r gtf 


479 490 

140/- 94/4 

134/4 44/9 

259 9 160 I 

40*'h 22*4 

d6*t 24*s 

BTs 37*s 

24S0 1994 

38*u 20*4 

£31*4 tt9H 

100/- 45/9 

74% 44*4 

49*4 SB 


The cut in Bank rita rdllaved last woek'a IntAfiia praiture on bor¬ 
rowing ratea acrosa the board However inttreat levels ware not 
uniformly lower, with the depoeit retaa of the cleering banka 
following Bank rate down but other market* little changed on 
recent patterna, except in respect of ahortMt terms Eurodollar 
rates drifted further deapite the hike in Garmin and Italian Bank 
ratea. evidenc* of the undiminiahed Inifuario* on this market of 
American demand and lit day-to-day undufatlona 


BritisfiMMh 5^ 

Brldih Obyien '' 9/ 

British Ropes U 

Cope Allman 7/ 

OeURue SI 

Dalgaty 

Hays Wharf M 

Hudien's Bay U 

Inchcape 19 

C. Iteh Y. 

Johnson Mitthty R 

Ling-Tamce>Vou|ht S3 

Litton Induttrlaa IS 

MatatlgMettschaA D 

Mlmiiu M. A M. II 

Mltiai Y, 

Plllif 33 

RankOri.‘A’ II 

Sean *A' 21 

Hater Walker SI 

Steetley 2* 

Thes. Tilling 13 

Turner A Newail 33 

Union Carbide H 

Wilkinson Swd. I( 

OH 

Aquitaine Fi 

Brit. Petroleum 91 

Burmah OH 73 

Cle. Petroles Fi 

Continental Oil |3 

Gulf on t; 

Mobil on H 

Patrofina Fi 

Phlilipc Pecrolaum S3 

Royal Dutch £3 

Shell Transport 41 

Stan, on Calif. P 

Stan, on Indiana B 

Scan, on N.J. S| 

Texacu Inc. S3 

Gold Mines - Finance 
OFSIT K 

Angio>Amcrlean 73 

Chartar Cons. SI 

Cons. Gold FIdf. 51 

Gcnaral Mining 13 

J'burg. Cons. 41 

Rand Salactlon 13 

Union Corpn. 2( 

Minos A Mecelt 

Alcan Alum. H 

Aluaiulssa R 

Amer. Mat. Cllm. S3 

Amal. Tin Niger. 5/ 

Anaconda S3 

CA.S.T. 41 

Cons'd Tin Smaltara 41 
Da Baers Dafd. H 

Faleonbridge SI 

Inter. Nickel A 

Kennacoct P 

Lonrho 3U 

Mount 111 13 

Panarroya Fi 

Reynoldi Metals S3 

R.T.Z. 13 

Rhokana 4' 

Roan Sal. Trust 41 

Selection Trust U 

Union Mlnlcrc Fi 

Western Mining 13 

Zambia. Ang.-Am. 43 

Plentetlona. Etc. 

Asum Cens'd. 1/ 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 51 

Guthrla 31 

Higlitnd*. A Luw. 4/ 

Jolul II 

Plantation Holdgs. 3i 


Key Money end Arbitrage Ratoa 
London: March 11 


Bank Rate 

% 

Euroaterling dopoalta 

(from B%. 5/3/70) 

7*1 

(In Paris): 

Deposit rates 1 


1 days' notice 8** 

7 dayt' notice" 


3 montha’ 9*i 

Clearing banks 

5*1 

NEW YORK 

Discount houses 

5** 

Traasury billa 4-88 

Local authorltitt 

8*t 

Carts, of Deposit 7-88 

3 nwnths’ fixed; 


- Starling: 

Local authorities 

9** 

Spot rata 12-4067 

Finance houses 

9*.-9*« 

Forward discount 

Interbank rate 


(3 months'); *«• oanw 

7 days' 

9*1* 

Forward aovar 

Traaaury illla 


(3 months'): 

3 months' 

7*1* 

Annus! Inc. eeit 'i% 

Eurodollar dopoaltai 

[ 

Invastment curraneyi 

7 days' notice 

8% 

Investment 1 30's% pram 

3 months' 

9 



*On March 4ch. tenders for 91-day blits, € 
7 per cant, higher tenders beiiw allocted In fatL 
week wu for Zn million 91-day bills. 


£IB3f. 3d.4ecurad 
k The ofliar for this 


Covored Arfeitrago 
Mergim (3 montJu') 

TraMury Billa 
Eurodoller/UK local 
authority loans 

Uneovored Arbitrage Margins 
fiirodollar/UX loebi 
•tttiidrity loom 
Eorodollar/lntorbinfc 


In favour of: 

Last week % Thli week % 


N. York *11 N. York 
London ’%i Neutral 

(7deyi') 

' London S’a London 

London 3 London 






COlilMinilTY 

AN ASIAN QUARTCRIJr REVIEW 


YOLJ N0.8 



APRIL "70 


★«HCW CAMBODIA FARES IN CHANGING INDOCHINA 

PENINSULA” Prince Sihanottk, 0ti»f of StaU of CatHbodio 

★”A NEW ROLE FOR NEW ZEALAND IN THE PACIFIC” 

Keith Hotyoake, Prime AOnister of New ZeeUmd 

♦”U.S.~JAPANESE ECONOMIC RELATIONS’* 

Trezise, ILS. Astt. Secretary of State for Economic AfftAn 

★“JAPAN ASSUMES MORE ACTIVE ROLE” 

YoAkittme twa$a, President of the Fufi Sank 

★“TRENDS IN RELATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE U.S.” 

Robert Murphyt former V.S. Ambastador to f apart 

★“A SEPTUAGENARIAN LOOKS AT EAST ASIA” 

SkEder Dening, former Britidi Ambassador to/opart 

★“1970S-INDIA’S DECADE OF DESTINY” 

Koran Signh, India's Minister of Tourism 

★“ ‘PACIFICISM’ AND THE CHALLENGE OF JAPAN” 

Rout Mai^b^us, former PhiUppine Serrator 

★“DEAD END IN INDONESIA’S POLITICS” 

Rttsihan Anwar, Editor of ''Pedonum", t)fdtarta 

★“IS MAO LIN REGIME SUFFICIENTLY CONSOLIDATED?” 

Cha JJang'yuH, PuhSsher of Mir^ Poo, Hortg Kong 

★“AUSTRALIA AT THE CROSSROADS” 

Bruce Grant, PoUtiad Commentator for “The Agti", Metboume 

★“NEW JAPAN: THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE TRANSISTOR?” 

Hahm Pyong Ghoort, Prof, of Yortsei Vnhfersity, Seoul 

★“THE U.S. AND JA^AN FACE THE 1970S” 

George Packard, Morning Editor of Ate “PhRade^rhia Evening’' 



US$2.00 A COPY 


ORDER FORM 

Date _ 

lYear US$f8.00 

(Post Free Elxcept by Air) 
Published by 

Pacific News Commonwealth 
The Jiji Press, Ltd. 

C. P.O. Box 1007, Tokyo, Japan 


Please enter a subscription to” Pacific 
Cenununity” 

■lyear beginning with VOL.NO. 

Name _ 
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PErformance Ai^^irds 
you d(Mft give. 

¥)u present 

And thafe ourwhde secret 


Successful staff motivation may be more difficult 
than you think. 

It is no longer a question of mere reward, but of 
offering people something they want-will work for. 

Performance Awards is the Professional Incentive 
Service that takes the problem seriously. 

Can pinpoint the aims and needs of a company and 
personalise a scheme to fit. 


If you feel you could use a professional approach 
to increased productivity, fill in the coupon today. 

Performance Awards achieves objectives. 

At Performance Awards we’ve an unequalled presentation range 
(some 1700 items to choose from), immense resources (S million 
worth of goods) and computerization to ensure that goods are 
despatched within 24 hours. There is also the widely accepted and 
proven Green Shield Stamp Incentive Scheme available. 



-1 

For further information, and a copy of our I 

24-page brochure, which you'll want to keep on I 
file... ask your secretary to post this coupon. ! 

Name. _ J 

Title_ j 

Company__ j 

Address__ j 



__ Tel:_ 

performance: aw(^ds (reserve) ltd. 

I Hi|h Street, Edgware, Middlesex. 
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ContcBti 


Well, they met 

But Willy Brandt and Willi Staph 
spent their time at Erfurt on 
Thursday saying the old familiar 
things, page 2 ^. And life, and 
trade, must go on anyway, page 
84. 


That blasted heath 

London Heathrow is now a pub- 
lie demonstration of the familiar 
nonsenses of British trade unionism 
—and Mr Clive Jenkins has 
added another. The lessons for 
the next government, page 9. 




Sacred cows 

The Government has made the 
best of a bad system in this 
year’s farni pillcc review. But even 
£85 million won’t pacify the 
farm revolt, page 12. 


More for mortgages 

The Government has given house 
buyers a bit of help, but nothing 
like enough to pull private house- 
buiWing out of its present slump, 
page 70. 


Sixth time lucky 

The latest French five-year 
economic plan is a Sight more 
sophisticated than anything 
attempted in Britain. How they 
do it, page 69. 


Six best sellers 

The can the British buy, and 
what happens when they hold 
off buying them, page 71. 


The appeaser falls 

Prince Sihanouk has been chucked 
out by his Cambodian rivals 
because he had let himself become 
an accessory to North Vietnam’s 
plans. Gan the new men restore 
real neutrality?, page ii. The 
south-east Asians were stunned to 
discover that the great manocuvrer 
had been outmanoeuvred, page 24. 



Still going 

Major Chidiester-Glark has had 
to expel only five right-wingen 
fiom.thc Uifionist party at Stor- 
moni. Where will the next lest 
come?, page 17. 


To, ho, offshore 

Who*s doing ben ia the offdidie 
financial jungle ? The fint of a 
regular seriesg page 



The World 


Volume 234 Number 6604 


9 The Blasted Heath 
r I Now Let’s Be Really Neutral 
12 Those Sacred Cows Again 
15 Finland Swings 


17 Ulater; five down but how many more to go ? ; 
Television ; By-election ; Court of appeal; GLC 
ringways ; Planninn 


23 IntematkMial Report: ; Well, they shook hands ; 
South-east Asia ; Malaysia and Thailand ; 
Israel and the Arabs ; Iraq ; Cyprus ; Rhodesia ; 
Italy ; Spain ; Brazil ; Ceylon 
35 Cofiununbt Affairs: Who will be more e^ual 
than the others ? ; Czechoslovakia ; China ; 


than the others ? ; 
Jugoslavia 

American Survey: 


43 American Purvey: fc^asy does it—perhaps ; 
Bombs away !; Rights reprieved; Cars under 
control ; Who loves a parade ? ; Broker broke ; 
Is black capital ? 


Business Brief 52 Not quite so gently in western Europe 


Books 63 Triumphant translation 


Business 


New Life for Le Plan 
Why the Builders Still Moan 
The Best Sellers 

Britain : It still doesn't point to much reflation 
from Roy ; British Rail; Motor insurance; 
Electronics ; WhaPs wrong with industrial 
democracy ? 

International: Wobbly new orbit for Intelsat; 
Bombs ; France ; Eurodollars ; The EEC ; East 
Germany ; French railways ; Laporte-Solvay; 
Air insurance ; Coffee 

Offshore funds 

Investment: Oils: Shell now, BP later : 
Markets; Convertibles; British Insulated 
Callender*s Cables ; Marcor ; Lonrho ; Bids 


Stock Prices 
and Yidds 113 


O Ttm JEMiioiiilst Naartpaper lAd., Londoii. 1S7A. 


Subscription DspartmenT, 

54 St James's Street. 

London SW1. 

Tel. 01-930 6166. 

International subscription service 

Please enter a stibecription for one year (62 iseuea). By Surface 
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Party Political Broadcasts 

Sir —In your leading article of March 14th 
you state: ** Televiiion is now the most potent 
force of political communication.’* 1 am 
inclined to a^ree. I would ask you and your 
readers, particularly your very large foreign 
rrader^ip,,to consider the carve-up of party 
[wlirical broadcasting time in Britain. In 
Scotland the Scortii^ National party, the 
largest political party in Scotland, has an 
allocation of five minutes per annum and it 
js directed only to Scotland. The major 
jx>litical patties have determined how much 
time should be allotted in total to party 
political broadcasting and they themselves 
proceed to inform the other parties as to their 
respective shares. 

Bearing in mind all the detailed rigmarole 
of the various acts having to do with parlia¬ 
mentary elections and the underlying principle 
that fairness should be the keynote, is this 
not a scandal which must bring Britain into 
intemafional disrepute ? 

At the general eleotion the Scottidi National 
party intends to held 71 candidates for the 
71 seats in Scotland, subject to the wishes 
of constituency associations. My party has 
therefore requested the same television and 
broadcasting allocations in Scotland as the 
Other major parties here.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons, SWi Winifred Ewing 

On the Western Front 

Sir —I read wirh much interest your article 
“ On the Western Front ” (February 28th). 
The dramatic description of the Swissair 
incident fell very hard on our hearts, and 
you can rest assured that no one in this 
country, whatever his political feelings are, 
approves such a murderous outrage. Such 
hysterical attacks on innocent people are con¬ 
demned everywhere. 

I wonder, however, how you attribute the 
Swissair incident to Arabs while no oBioial 
authority has declared such officially. Are all 
the Europeans so innocent, and do all of them 
love the Jews so much ? Is no one of the 
children of Hitler still alive ? Gould it not 
be an electrical accident in the plane which 
caused the explosion in the fuel tanks ? From 
your description of the operation it appears 
that it was so highly tt^nically arran^^ 
that I would say it is above Arab capacity. 
The hijacking of the TWA plane to Beirut, 
was it not done by a Frenchman ? 

How many coffins do you think were 
needed to contain the remnants of the bodies 
of the civilian woiken killed by the Israeli 
bombing of Abu Zaabal in Egypt ? And how 
many tents were needed to comain the 
hundreds of thousands of poor Arab people 
pushed by the Jews across the River Jordan, 
to be scattered as needy refugees in the whole 
of the Levant ? And what do you think of the 
Arab youths who can open the^r eyes on 
misery, living in the skims of the refugee 
camps, while the Jews enjoy their lands and 
houses ? 

What do you expect from an Arab young 
man seeing his house and land from behind 
baibed wire, with the Jews enjoying them, 
while he lives on alms from international 


institutions ? Revenge is natural, and when 
he cannot beat an enemy anhed with guns 
and planes, he finds his own way. Revenge 
as it comes, conect or not correct, the aim 
is to hurt that enemy who usurped his life 
as a human being. 

AliOt are the Arabs the first to resort to 
violence and terror ? Go back 25-30 years and 
find out how many Englidimen were killed 
by the Jews in Palestine, not forgetring in 
King David Hotel and Goldschmidt House. 
How many bombs were planted by Jews in 
Arab civilian maricets in Jaffa, Haifa, and 
Jerusalem, and how many were the innocent 
victims ? These Jews weit not defending their 
land, they were murdering people, British or 
Arab, whom they thought were preventing 
them from taking others’ lands. 

Sanctions and drastic measures solve no 
problems; they increase hatred and revenge. 
The remedy is to give to Caesar what is to 
Caesar and to God what is to God.—^Yours 
faithfully, Elias Hakim 

i^ntmun 


Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —It is disingenuous of Mr Preiskel (Letters^ 
March 7th} to pretend that Transjordan, 
because it was included in the Mandate, was 
therefore rhe home of the Palestinians living 
in Jerusalem, Ramleh, Lydda, Jaffa, Acre and 
elsewhere hi what is now Israel. The deserts 
cast of the Jordan were no more their home 
than those of Sinai, Saudi Aurahia and the 
western part of Iraq. How would the 
inhabitants of London and the home counties 
feel if they were driven out of their homes 
to make room for alien newcomers and then 
fobbed off with the aigument that there was 
plemy of room for rhem in rhe Highlands of 
Scotland ? 

Moreover Mr Preidtcl must be aware that 
article 25 of the Mandate distingiushed 
botween Palestine proper and the territories 
cast of the Jordan. In the event Britain 
recognised the Emir Abdullah as ruler of 
Transjordan in 1921, secured the consent of 
the Council of the League in 1922 to the 
exemption of Transjordan from clauses of the 
Mandate concerned with the estabKshment 
of a Jewish national home and in 1923 
recognised the existence of an independent 
government in Transjordan. How could it 
mus be a ” home of their own ’* (to use Mr 
PreiskeFs words) for the Palestinian Arabs 
when they were uprooted from Palestine 85 
years later ? 

I'hcre is less novelty in Mr Preiskel’s other 
argument that there has been a virtual 
exchange of populations ^tween the Pales¬ 
tinian Arabs and the Oriental Jews. Apart 
from the dimarity of numbers between the 
two gro^s, me facts are that the Palestinians 
were driven out by force whereas the Oriental 
Jews took the decision themselves to abandon 
their homes in Iraq and other Arab countries 
and to seek a new life in Israel. It is true 
that by then the traditional Arab tolerance 
for the Jewidi minorities in those countries 
had given way to hostility and suspicion and 
that the Oriental Jews may have decided that 
life was no longer worth Jiving in the lands 
of their birth. But who was to blame for that ? 
—^Yours faithfully, John RbddaWay 

London, SEaS 


Shtemenko’s Private Army 

Sm—^Manhal ^temenko’s confidences are not 
as startling as you made them (Febniary sist). 
The Soviet poHcy of welding satellite armies 
in eastern Europe into a single instrunj|ent of 
war is almoM as old as Smet domination 


there. The original pattern foUowed Soviet 
experience from the last war when each of 
the five nations (Cxcludiki| the Geiman^ had 
considerable kntiies fighting on the Soviet 
side. The method Of control was to place 
Soviet or SovietHvained officers in key posi¬ 
tions on all levels of coRlttUaid. Marduil 
Rokossowskl, ks a Polish and Soviet martiial, 
was probably envisaged as a commander of 
the front on which Polish and Czechoslovak 
troops were to be deployed. The pattern for 
the southern (Ukrainian) front on which 
Hungarian, Bulgarian and Rumanian troops 
were to be used was less clear. 

By the time of the Warsaw pact (May, 
i955)> elements of the army grouj^ organisa¬ 
tions were already visible on both fronts. 
Polish and Czechoslovak armies had a 
common mixed artillery coips, while the Hun¬ 
garian, Bulgarian and Rumanian air forces 
had an international air division. There were 
also plans for the exchange of divisional 
groups between the member countriea At that 
time, an the Warsaw pact annies were undar- 
going a vast reoiganimtion in order to adapt 
them to modem war. The overall strengm 
of the military establishmem was to be Cut. 
Elite fonnations were to be created. The rest 
of the army was to serve as the line of 
communication troops. The emphasis was to 
be pmt on transport, ho^ital and evacuation 
services. The events of 1956 affected the time¬ 
table but not the essence of the plans. Greater 
reliance was placed on the training of satellite 
officers in Soviet military academies, and the 
political training of the cadres. 

Until Stalin died, little was said about 
common defence plans. The rearming of 
Germany broke the silence and since about 
1954 it has been fairly common to speak 
of detachments allocated to the joint 
command from all the Warsaw pact annies. 
That the Rumanians were able to retain ade¬ 
quate control over their contribution to com¬ 
mon defence is suiprising, although the text of 
the Warsaw treaty leaves intact the sovereign 
control of each country over its anny. The 
explanation may be that Soviet military 
assistance to the Rumanian army is lees 
extensive than to other national contingents 
and that political tensions on the southern 
front at this moment seem somewhat limited. 
—^Yours faithfully, Kazimierz Grzybowski 
Durham, North Carolina Duke University. 

1776 And All That 

Sir —^We do not need your assistance in pro¬ 
viding a John Paul Jones “ with an authentic 
Scots accent” (February 7tii). John Paul 
acquired an excellent ” Tar Heel ” accent 
when he went to live with the family of my 
wife’s ancestor. Colonel Wylie Jones of 
Edenton, North Carolina. 1 expect to be 
selected for the Jones part myself, on account 
of being named for Admiral D’Ruyter who 
captured London. Let the true faith roll on ! 
—Vours faithfully, W. £. D. STupuia 

Lenox, Massachusetts 

Prices 

Sir—C an the %vhidiy distillers and the motor 
car manufacturers please explain to a sUnple- 
ntinded amateur economist how an increase 
In price is going to help them to increase 
odes ?—^Yours faithfully, J. B. D. Paodbn 

London, $W$ 

Manchester P(Uities 

SxBr—We do (March 14th} have a Monday 
Club in Manchester.—^Yburs faithfidly, 

K. Harvey Proctor 
London, SWt _ The Monday Club 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


STOCKBROKING 

MANAGER 

European Office — up to £10ft00 

Our client, a Member firm of the Sydney Stock Exchange Limited^ 
invites applications for the above position. 

POMMon: Is regarded as a very senioi one within the organisation It \a ill 
involve the establishment of an office in a financial capital such as London 
Brussels Geneva Zuru hor f-rankfuit maintenance of regular contact with 
financial institutionb including servicing them with research material pre¬ 
pared uy Head Office and generally promoting the idea of Australian 
investment The position will also involve liaison with London brokers 
in placing and receiving orders in Australian stocks 
Qumiifiemi/ons: The sue r essful applicant will have a tertiary qualification 
preferably in Iconomics and/or Accountancy and with experience in the 
Securities Industry named in a financial institution such as a bank broker 
or bourse Preferably the applicant sfiould be fluent in English French 
and/or German Ho should be personable able to mix at top level and be 
prepared to travel Previous contact with European institutional investors 
IS a pre-roquiiite Similarly a working knowledge of Australia and 
Australian share markets is essential and we are prepared if necessary for 
the applrcant to undertake an acclimaiisatron period m Sydney 
CondMonm: Initially the annual remuneration including bonuses and 
other benefits will be up to fStq.10 000 and the appointment carries 
partnership prospects 

AppUe^Hons: A senior Partner will conduct U K interviews m April 
Applications stafng age. marital status and giving full details of qualifica¬ 
tions and experience (and including telephone number) should be 
marked Ref A33 and forwarded to 

^io Anderson jeffress Advertising Ud. 

14 WILLIAM IV STREET LONDON WC2 

If there are any companies to which you do not went your application sent 
please atate in a covering letter 


Director 

of Finance and 
Man^ement Services 


A PUBUC GROUP OF CX7MPAN1XS. opewtififf MtlOiiftlly 
and intaramtilonally in the IN8U11ANOB BROKING. 
UNDsmWRrnNO and AiUied Vlaida. wlihee to Bppolnt 
a. blractor who wau have overall reaponelbURy for 
Geoiip oentrat eervlcea He wUl be rwaufred to eetiablMi 
^lilteetlve financial oontrola at Qeoup level, and to eneura tbt 
I devetopnewt of the aooountlfig and oonapiiur eyatema. 
sa WW therefore be requlnd to work In eioee Malaon 
with the Manafdng Dlreotote of the opanutint aubeMtaiita. 
In due course, he will aeiunve reepooelblkty for Group 
property managemefitt penoftael and Invle^oput funottone 
It li Jimnded Hint he wlU tNMMte a miumr of tho 
appropmtf operating GompaiHee mmumuRmlp and of the 
HEoldltif- Company within a yhar* 

The iueeeestui penon ehmild he a Gbaftared Apooiupppt 
who hae already had eubetaatlai reopoitilMmy tor flhfeiMBlai 
management at a aeplar leVsL Ho ahould have had 
•revfoua experience th relating BDP eyotama to the 
operating and finanoiai hoede of an organiaatMa. 

He will be between IS a^A SO years of a^* 

A oonmndng aatary of not kid Hkll il0«00(l OJU 
is envisaged with oobhiensttfaito peHoh aad oOler 


fringe beneflte 

Pieaae apply m the /Itet faetaiiee « 
ep^pianee. to T. J. Jfeniiail 07 9pi 
9 trfw StnaU Biuhoppppta, imtm 
oaoftap reference M,W9/T9 


m OHof deiaaM In 
er aiM Pegler 4 ■ 

^ r . 


Brighton 

Marina 




• This is a ,(^20,000,000 scheme 
for some four thousand 
yachting berths, hotels, convention 
halls, and other facilities. 

• A Finance Director is required 
to operate the company 

in conjunction with one other 
Executive Director and 
non-executive specialist advisers. 
He will report to the Chairman. 

• A Chartered Accountant 
with directly relevant experience 
and interests is essential. 

• Salary is negotiable 

around ,08,000; it could be much 
more for a specially Appropriate 
background. Exceptionally good 
fringe benefits. 

Write in complete confidence 

to P. G. Oates 

as adviser to the company. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

UMITCO 

IQ HALLAM STRl I’T > LONDON WlN 6 d) 
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lOHN DAVIES, world traveller 
and distinguished 
industrialist. Spent the war 
in Combined Ops. and was 
awarded the M.B.E, in 1946, 
Ex Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director of Shell 
Mex and B.P. Retiring 
Director-General of the 
C.B.I. Deeply concerned 
about the massive 
inequalities in the world. 


If you would like ro support 
Oxfam's work, either with 
a donation or through a 
covenant, please, write to: 
NICOLAS STACEY, 

OXFAM 274 BANBURY RD, 
OXFORD 0X2 7DZ 


F Our western world is like a gigantic 
Kenise of glass. Inside it we steadily 
grow richer. We indulge ourselves. We 
generate excess and bicker over the 
' slvire of it. 

Outside millions of hungry eyes 
watch us. IJncomprehcndingly. 
Reproachfully. These are the teeming 
millions of the world's underprivileged, 
kK>king in through our bright windows 
like street urchins through the windows 
of a Victorian mansion. We seem to 
ignore them as successfully as did our 
forebears. We cannot continue to do so. 
Or our house of glass will shatter. 

All very big problems have simple 
solutions. Essentially we in the rich 
countries need to forego some parr of 
our wealth. We need to use it on behalf 
of the poor countries; to build from the 
ground up the means of generating their 
own self-sufficiency and yes, in tunc, 
their own wealth. 

Getting this done is not so simple. 


It means delaying social investment at 
home. It means slowing the rate of 
industrial expansion here. It means a 
long-term commitment. It means 
combating reputed and indeed actual 
misapplication of resources made 
available. 

So not enough is done. Efforts at 
fundamental remedy are overtaken by 
catastrophe so that emergency 
transfusions of the kind Oxfam 
provides alone stem the flood of misery 
and menace. 

Oxfam, too, is tackling the long¬ 
term problem and no one doubts its 
efficiency. But the scale is microscopic. 
Industry has the power and resources 
to help. Working with governments, 
working with intern.itional agencies, 
industry can produce the investments 
required for the generation of new 
wealth - agricultural investments; 
industrial investments; transport 
investments and so on. 


Investments like these canndt be 
tested by the kind of sophisticated 
analysis we apply at home. If they ace 
they will never happen. But they must 
happen. 

Only by using all resources, 
industrial and governmental, can the 
flood not just be stemmed but turned 
back. 

Common humanity says it must be 
turned back. Self interest says it must 
be turned back. Or our own house 
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Ourarmchair gives you 
lots of dining roonvsHting room 
and lounge. 

Thciv's ;i lot to 1)C' from tlie soat wo til in our jotlinors. 

Coinfort.fn)m tlio plastio sholl llial cloos away with 
awkward c'rossI:)ars. 

vSlrotc'h, from the front of tlie seat to the back of the next. 


Support, from the back foi' the back, to tlie toj) where youi* 
head Kot^s. 

Comfort,stretch, support. That’s what you gel when you sit 
down in our jetliners. 

And we don’t just seat you and leave you, rest assured of that. 


Our seats wouldn’t get sat in much if they were all we had 




March 21, /970 



The Blasted Heath 


Whoever wins the next election, the British trade unions 
have lost it. They are trying, Mr Clive Jenkins and Mr John 
Cousins, to drag Mr Wilson down with them at London 
airport, but even a Mr Wilson who actually won the 
election could not now do other than put a proper trade 
union reform act on the statute book. He would have to 
reverse the surrender of June, 1969, to make his owti con¬ 
tinued life as prime minister worth living. And as for Mr 
Heath, every day of nonsense at Heathrow is a day 
nearer to his own arrival at No 10 Downing Street and 
the early implementation of the trade union reforms that 
he is committed to bring in. Each minute of Mr Clive 
Jenkins on television or radio means another thousand con¬ 
vinced Tory voters. 

This is why poor Mrs Castle, who ought to have resigned 
in June, 1969, and effectively did so for all the influence 
she has had on the unions since, had to set up some inquiry 
or other into what has been happening at London airport. 
What she knows, and Mr Wilson knows and everyone else 
knows is that the three particular ills of British trade unionism 
have been on unusually public display there. There is, 
naturally, the unions’ continued propensity to make wage- 
push inflation their chief activity : now that 9.7 per cent 
has been established as the average settlement in the current 
round it is an irresolute union executive that settles for 
less, and a couple of troublemakers in a nervy bunch like 
the Heathrow firemen, with three wage awards under their 
belts in the past year, see no reason why they should not push 
their luck further. 

Then there is the perennial tussle for power between the 
cerrtte and the major branches of so clumsy a union as 
the Transport and General Workers : the singularly silent 
Mr Jack Jones, the union’s general secretary, has plainly 
not seen wholly eye to eye with Mr Cousins, the aiiporl 
men’s organiser, about the firemen’s behaviour, but it is 
Mr Cousins who has been making the running out at Heath¬ 
row. And there is the internecine war between the big 
unions, particularly the general ones like the transport 
workers, and the small, militant and growing white-collar 
unions, especially Mr Clive Jenkins’s Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staffs : as Mr Cousins made 
very clear at the weekend, the last man he wants on his 
patch is Mr Jenkins. 

But Mr JenkinS;, being a small frog, has learned how to 
croak louder than any of the others. His union is only 
100,000 strong, so he is not really interested in croaking at 
the masses ; to get one new member he is ready to antagonise 
100 non-members, to get 1,000 he is ready to anta^ise 50 


million, and regularly does so. He goes on the telly, the 
publicity brings in recruits from the dissatisfied salaried men 
who feci, usually rightly, that they have been neglected by 
higher management and the big union shop stewards alike, 
and so eventually ASTMS turns up claiming to be the 
representative of such and such a group, or even the major 
negotiator at such and such a plant. Sometimes Mr Jenkins 
gets away with it ; sometimes someone, like the steelmen, 
gives him a clout round the ear. 

London airport is the place where Mr Jenkins ought to 
be big, but where he plays an unhappy second fiddle to Mr 
Cousins, who has three times as many members there as 
he has. Mr Jenkins had been working up an issue, the 
straightforwardly xenophobic: one of stopping tlic Canadian- 
basecl. American-financed General Aviation Services from 
operating at Heathrow. (Mr Cousins, needless to say, has seen 
his men right and has signed on the dotted line with GAS.) 
When the Heathrow firemen began clambering into the head¬ 
lines daily, and Mr Cousins with them, Mr Jenkins was dying 
the death in the media. What was worse, he was not lcx)king 
any too good in the militant scene at Heathrow. 

Mr Jenkins’s secondary issue, the fear of partial denation¬ 
alisation of the airlines, had ebbed with Labour in office 
anyway, and, at first sight, British United Airways’ wish, 
two weeks ago, to be taken over by the nationalLsed British 
Overseas Airways Corporation seemed to end it altogether. 
But Mr Jenkins is no slouch. When the Tories and the 
remaining independent operators first set up their lamenta¬ 
tions at the sell-out of private enterprise ancl demanded that 
the Government stop it, Mr Jenkins stepped in with a trendy 
fourth item calculated to make Briti^ trade unions even 
more unpopular : a strike both to take a major political 
decision out of the Government’s hands and to deny the 
ownership of a company to its shareholders. If Mr Jenkins 
had thought it through it would have amounted to workers* 
control. Since he hacl not, it amounted to workers’ anarchy. 
If the Government did stop BUA going into BOAC, he 
declared, his men would sort it out. He then cheerfully sat 
back to suffer the publicity. 

Most British unions are so preoccupied with wage claims 
and so conservative by instinct that political strikes and 
workers’ control do not greatly interest them. It is a non-issue, 
although Mr Ray Gunter, Mr Richard Marsh and the Tories 
are not to be blamed for speaking as if it were vital : they 
have their reasons, just as Mr Jenkins has his. Syndicalism, 
indeed, was popular with the top executives of Dc La Rue 
last year when they did not want to be taken over by the 
Rank Organisation. And, of course, all this is popular in 
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Mr Jack Jones’s other rebellious fief, the docks. On Tues¬ 
day, just three days after Mr tousins had called Mr Jenkins’s 
threat over BUA outrageous, the transport and general men 
joined the stevedores in just such a sti^c to ensure that the 
Government took a harder line in its ports nationalisation 
bill. Being the present Government, it went through the 
motions. It has its reasons like everyone else. 

But to the Government dockers are one thing, Mr Jenkins 
is another. On Wednesday the President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr Roy Mason, braved Mr Jenkins’s wrath by 
telling BUA to talk to the other independents (see below). 
This delighted the Tories, but set off howls among Labour’s 
left-wing nationaiisers, who put down a motion censuring 
Mr Mason. And all this in what might be election year. 
Mr Jenkins had called his men to a ma&s meeting at Gatwick, 
where he said he was not being political, he just didn’t like 
the independents because they paid lower wages. Out at 
Heathrow on Thursday, the firemen’s officers still kept the 
airport open during the day, although their own union, the 
Institute of Professional Civil Servants, had cravenly tried 
to sell them out to Mr Cousins. 

This is a small comer of the wonderland of British trade 
unionism. There arc better comers and there are worse 
ones. But what is loose at Heathrow now is particularly 
damaging. Twice a.s many passengers come through Heath¬ 
row in a year as through all the major seaports combined. 
In terms of freight, it is less crucial, but still handles lo per 
cent of the country’s exports, in value terms. To shut it 
down for any length of time would therefore come close 
to breaking Britain's communications with the outside world. 
And the airport is always vulnerable. It is a place where 
big international airlines work at different wage rates and 
to different rules, and arc always inclined to buy off their 
own trouble if they can. The two British air corporations 
are worried about their profits: even a two-day closure would 
put British European Airways into the red. The airport 
management has lately been attempting to rationalise things ; 
it might have liked to be tougher from the start this time 
but it could not have guessed just what Government backing 
would have been given or how long it would have lasted. 
There could be no easier place for wreckers to operate. 

And there arc perhaps a score of committed wreckers at 
Heathrow. These are the men who wreck not out of any 
loyalty to Mr Jenkins or Mr Cousins, far less to Mr Wilson, 
but for their own anarchic political beliefs. They exploit 


the situation of a weak govemnifstit appn^aching an election. 
They exploit that government’s poUttc^ dejpendaict^ M tiAMle 
union funds, and the unions’ oWn insnCence on See¬ 

thing for their money. They exploit the riyalriei of the 
unions themselves. If Mrs Castle’s .inquiry is even passably 
inquisitive it will bring some of this iindeigiouitd war out 
into the open. 

Not all Mr Wilson’s and Mrs Castle’s troubles originate 
in the surrender to Mr Callaghan and Mr Victor Feather 
in June, 1969. A cooling-off period might have helped at 
Heathrow, but it may be doubted if a ballot would; not, 
certainly, at the stage when the firemen actually came 
out. The firemen came out because the militants had con¬ 
vinced them that a strike would bring them even more 
money, as it brought the teachers and the rest even more 
money. Since that surrender process did begin last June, 
and gathered pace with the effective ending of the incomes 
policy at the instigation of Mr Jack Jones and Mr Hugh 
Scanlon at the Ljjtbour party confcrctice, tht abandonment 
of /n Place of Strife was crucial psychologically. But there 
were other surrenders besides. There was the mi^laced trust 
put in the Donovan commission ; there were all those hopes 
of Mr George Woodcock ; there was the national plan that 
was going to ensure a regular rise in real incomes. It is a 
terrible record of bad luck and even worse judgment. 

If Mr Heath is to do any better, and this is a sector 
where he certainly ought to, it will not be done just by 
passing laws, however overdue they arc. The object of the 
law, and especially of this sort of law, is to encourage 
standards of behaviour because the law exists and represents 
popularly accepted standards, rather than just to punish 
those who breaie it. The object of the law on race relations 
is to encourage better behaviour towards black people gener¬ 
ally, just because that is the law, and not to fill the prisons 
with racists. This should be the object of bringing the trade 
unions under the law of contract: it should not be, as too 
many Tories and too many union militants believe it will 
be, to chuck all wildcat strikers into jug. Of course plenty 
of people tell the Tories to crack down on the unions, so 
that the laws would be very popular as they were passed 
in the Commons. But if that were what the Tories actually 
did, and no more, even the sight of Mr Jenkins in a cell 
could come to touch the nation’s heart one day. Mr Wilson 
would be very popular tomorrow if he were to announce 
that he was cracking down oii Heathrow, but since Mrs 


The hotter-than-air machine 


The hot-air machine was working over¬ 
time in the Commons on Wednesday when 
the President of the Board of Trade, faced 
with the choice of giving in to Mr Clive 
Jenkins or the Tories over the sale of 
British United Airways to the British Over¬ 
seas AirvN'ays Corporation, chose to please 
the Tories. Mr Wilson will not quickly 
forgive Mr Mason for failing to foresee 
the makings of a first-class political row 
in what appeared at the time (and still is) 
a sensible commercial arrangctiient. Mr 
Ma.son’s advisers at the Board of Trade 
were entirely unprepared for the storm, 
but as they were equally unprepared for 
the storm that earlier broke over their 
heads when they attempted to build an 
international airport at Stansted that, at 
least, should have forcwanicd him. 

X. AiMa.son jtold the Commons on 
Wemq^ay, British United's owners, who 
41^ nailnly in the shipping business (British 
and Cbmmonwai^lth Shaping owns 90 
per pi the ^equity), discussed a mer¬ 


ger last autumn with the only other large 
privately-owned airline, Caledonian, and 
decided it was not on. The company was 
then offered in December to BOAC. 
'Briti.sh United is not worth much as an 
airline; it has, however, one asset for 
which BOAC was ready to pay a bit over 
the odds—a well-equipped base at Gatwick. 

Some time in the next five years BOAC 
is going to have to set up such a base of 
its own to handle much of its charter 
buviness. The cost of building at Gatwick 
from the ground upwards would be much 
heavier than the cost of buying BUA out¬ 
right. The BOAC offer of around £io 
million is therefore a generous one. 

Mr Mason expressed surprise (“cvWcntlv 
I had been .seriously misled '*) that BUA’s 
owners had continued a dialogue of sorts 
with Caledonian while they were settling 
details with BOAC. They were hardly 
going to close the door on the possibi'lity 
of a higher bid. But a bid by anj^thcr 
independent now means cither that (it is 


paying more than BUA is worth, or BUA 
is settling for less than BOAC offered. 

The Government has accepted the 
advice of the Edwards committee that a 
large privatefly-owned airiine competing 
with the nationalised corporatiions would 
be a good thing for British civil aviation. 
It is not prepared, however, to act on the 
committee's recommendation that some of 
the corporations’ traffic would have tn be 
transferred to the new airline in order to 
get it off the ground. Mr Mason was quite 
^)ecific about this; if Caledonian, Laker 
Airways of any of the other potential 
partners think diey can make a go of a 
merger with BUA, they must do it unaided. 

■ 'Under these teims, privatdy-owned air¬ 
lines can scarcely expect to be more than 
fringe operators. The question is, there¬ 
fore, whether they hold on in the hope 
of a better deal from the Tories (they 
have never had one yet), or whether what 
everyone ought really to be talking about is 
the investing of private capital an the air 
corporations, whkh offers one way of 
trying to get the beat of both worlds. 
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Castle seems to have little idea of what to do there, and 
would be stopped by the Labour party from doing it if she 
did, it would be idle to encourage either of them in such 
action. 

The Tory reforms must be backed up by two things ; 
by moral authority and by economic growth. Mr Heath 
will have that authority if he wins the election because 
trade union reform will be in his public programme. Mr 
Wilson, whatever his urge to act afterwards, wDl simply not 
be allowed to have any such thing in his programme. That 
is a big difference in such a matter. Further, Mr Heath will 
have the opportunity in his first months in office to show 
that his government means what it says, that when it stands 
to fight it has picked its ground well, and that when it has 
to fight it makes sure it wins. Mr Wilson will start with 
too many disasters behind him to be believed. 


Mr Wilson will say, and he will hopjp the coming months 
help him to say it Convincingly, that he will henceforth be able 
to run the economy in such a way that the scramble for money 
incomes will not dictate the pace of everything else. Mr 
Heath will say the same : that change will be easier because 
people’s expectations arc going to be satisfied by rising 
real incomes. That will bo the major point for politicid 
judgment between them, and one of the plaices where it 
will matter most of all will be in policy towards the unions. 
But that, in tiirti, makes Mr Wilson cven more vulnerable 
than before. For he has no policy at all towards the unions, 
except letting them reform themselves. When the living is 
easy men can be persuaded to accept change that the com* 
munity wants. But when the living is easy is never thC 
time that men initiate changes for themselves. And that, 
of course, k precisely the point about London aiiport today. 



Now Let's Be Really Neutral 

The overthrow of Prince Sihanouk, if it is made to stick, could be a decisive 
twist of the road in south-east Asia 


Prince Sihanouk will find it harder to get back to Pnom 
Penh than he coiild have imagined when he flew to Paris 
to take a slimming course a few weeks ago. The men he 
left to govern Cambodia for him have decided to do the 
governing according to their own ideas. They declared on 
Wednesday that he is no longer head of state. The president 
of the national assembly, Mr Cheng Heng, will take over 
his functions until elections arc held. But the real new masters 
of /power arc General Lon Nol, the prime minister, and 
Prince Sirik Matak, the deputy premier. Their coup is 
intended as the last gambit in the complex power game 
they have been playing against Prince Sihanouk for almost 

year. 

It is unlikely that Prince Sihanouk will accept the coup 
tamely. If the outcome depended solely on the balance 
of forces inside Cambodia itself the new rulers could safely 
celebrate. They have the support of the army, and of the 
people of the capital, who voted with their fists as well as 
their feet in last week’s riots for a government that will take 
strong measures against the invading Vietnamese communists. 
But a showdown between Prince Sihanouk and his successors 
would amount to much more than a domestic crisis. If 
the prince tries to return it will plainly be in North Vietnam’s 
interest that he should succeed. The new govcmmenl might 
then appeal to the Americans. It k easy to imagine a process 
of cSc^ation that could make Cambodia another battleground 
for .the forces that are at war in Vietnam. 

It has been increasingly clear in the past year that the 
Vietnam war can be won or lost in Cambodia. The country’s 
frontier provinces have long been a sanctuary and a supply¬ 
line for the communist forces operating in South Vietnam. 
It has been hard to check the constant flow of North 
Vietnamese troops across the rugged central highlands Sipd 
the tangled waterways of the Mekong delta. It has been 
even harder to pin down an enemy who could always flee 
into supposedly neutral territory. The communists have used 
the Cambodian villages, quite cynically, for cover. 

Their presence in Cambodia in laige numbers has been a 
glaring contradiction of Prince Sihanouk’s declared policy of 
neutrality. Their numbers may have swelled this year to as 
many as 50,000 or 60,000, The map overleaf shows the 
distribution as General Lon Nol report^ it late last year. A 
country that tolerates the presence of so many North 


Vietnamese and Vietcong troops could hardly be classified 
as non-aligned. Last month Mr Traluch, a member of the 
national tisscmbly, released the results of a private inquiry 
that give some idea of the extent of communist penetration. 
He found that the North Vietnamese have occupied two- 
thirds of the province of Ratanakiri, bordering on Laos and 
South Vietnam, where they have built houses and planted 
crops “ as if this were their own country.” In the “ parrot’s 
beak ” sector they have sponsored the local communist 
movement known as the Khmer Rouge and terrorised 
government oflicers. In Pnom Penh itself they have extorted 
taxes from the Vietnamese community and recruited students. 

Mr Traluch’s findings are additional proof both of the 
scale of the communists’ infiltration and of their intervention 
in Cambodian politics. The rising strength of the Khmer 
Rouge (and of the Khmer Loeu tribal guerrillas) has been 
watched with alarm by the men who have now decided 
to act against Prince Sihanouk. They feared that the North 
Vietnamese were preparing an eventual communist takeover 
in Cambodia. There was even a large-scale forgery of 
Cambodian banknotes that forced the government to issue 
a new series of 500-riel bills in January. 

Prince Sihanouk was not blind to the communist threat. 
His foreign policy was geared to the notion that the 
Vietnamese arc hereditary enemies of the Cambodians, suid 
that the last thing Cambodia wants is a Vietnam united 
under any flag. He was not anxious to see a communist 
victory in South Vietnam, and was worried by the possibility 
that the North Vietnamese encamped in his country might 
be planning to stay. But he avoided a direct confrontation 
with North Vietnam. He kept his country out of the Vietnam 
war by allowing it to become an accessory to the communists’ 
strate^. 

Despite this, some people believed that the prince was 
behind the attacks on the North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
embassies last week. As earfy as last May he is said'to have 
prepared similar demonstrations and then cancelled them at 
the last moment. Now, more machiavellian than evetj he 
was supposed to have arranged for the riots to be staged 
in his absence so that he could disclaim personal responsibmty 
w.bilc using them to persuade the Chinese and the Russians 
that something would haye to be done about those communist 
inyadera. That does not look very likely now. Even if it 


It 
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is true, it suggests only that the prince was too cunning for 
his own good. The riots turned into a pogrom that has 
apparently driven thousands of Cambodia’s large Vietnamese 
jcommunity into exile. They also amounted to clear public 
backing for an anti-communist coup. Prince Sihanouk’s 
policy of appeasement had exploded. 

His successors have a long-standing quarrel with the man 
\^ho has ruled his country in one way or another—as king, 
prime minister and finally head of state—since 1941. Late 
last year they succeeded in launching a “ new economic 
policy ” opposed to Prince Sihanouk’s system of state control. 
They clashed with him in December over a proposal to 
denationalise the banks. They believe that the economy 
has been doing badly ever since Prince Sihanouk rejected 
American aid in 1963. They will aim to secure new loans 
and a steady stream of foreign investment. Colonel Sak 
Sutsakhan, the acting army chief, also wants a dramatic 
increase in Cambodia’s defence capacity ; he is looking for 
an anny of 100,000 men—probably American-equipped. 

Adjicd to all this is a strong element of personal antagonism. 
Prince Sihanouk has been one of those statesmen who expect 
to last for ever. Like General de Gaulle, he identified himself 
with his country, and the world too readily took him at 
'hLs word. Flexible, calculating and persuasive, he enjoyed 
the rank and sanctity of a Buddhist sovereign as well as the 
skills of a master of realpolitik. Just as, in making his own 
films, he liked to work as producer, director, actor, script¬ 
writer, composer and often cameraman as well, so in politics 
he had a hand in everything. He left very little room at 
the top for anyone else. He thwarted too many people’s 
ambitions, and the coup is their response. 

The big issue now is how the new government will act 


against the communists. The tiny, ill<^uipped Cambbdiaii 
army can hardly engage the North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
single-handed. The Cambodians have only 35,000 soldiers, 
and some 45 c(Hnbat planes. Their choice of action is 
therefore limited. They can put pressure on the communists 
by depriving them of local sources of food and by cutting 
off the supplies that filter up from the port of Sihanoukville. 
They could try to interrupt the hiovement of men and 
supplies across the Laotian larder, although it would require 
a major campaign to close even part of that wild frontier. 
There have already been reports of at least one joint action 
by Cambodian troops and South Vietnamese artillery in the 
Chau Doc region. It may not be the last. North Vietnam’s 
leaders, who arc already calculating how many resources 
they can afford to go on putting into the war, will feel a 
sharp increase in the strain. 

But no decisive neutralisation of the communist army is 
likely without American help. This could take various forms. 
The government may allow the Americans to bomb com¬ 
munist bases in Cambodia, or to conduct brief scarch-and- 
destroy missions across the frontier. These measures would 
make life considerably harder for the communists. AS a 
last resort, the government could appeal for American ground 
troops. But this would piobably sound too much like a 
repetition of the Vietnam situation to be tolerated by 
American public opinion, even in the wake of the evidence 
that the Cambodians want to get rid of the communists. 

Prince Sihanouk’s alternative has been to seek a diplomatic 
solution by urging Russia and China to persuade the North 
Vietnamese to pull out. It sounds like wishful thinking. The 
Cambodian sanctuaries and supply-lines are vital to their war 
in South Vietnam. They will not be abandoned voluntarily 
until North Vietnam’s leaders decide to accept peace. There 
is no easy solution for the problem of Cambodia’Is 
communist squatters. The new government will not be able 
to root them out overnight. But General Lon Nol and his 
allies will be able to strike at their supplies and restrict their 
freedom of movement. To some extent this reservoir of 
manpower and supplies for the war in South Vietnam 
will now be dammed. The damming could even provoke a 
major communist offensive, in the Mekong delta or again^ 
Pnom Penh, as a last fling. But unless the communists can 
pull that off it seems that the change of government in 
Pnom Penh is a major contribution towards an American 
victory in Vietnam. 

Prince Sihanouk will have his mourners. He presented 
himself as a man who wanted only to reach an accom¬ 
modation with the powers around him in order to preserve 
his country from war. But the fact is that he did not remain 
neutral. He gambled, in the end, on China as the poUceman 
that would one day evict the North Vietnamese trespassers 
from his property. China enjoyed his flattery, but failed 
him. His successors may be gambling on the Americans. 
They understand that, until the communist forces are 
removed, the talk of neutrality rings very hollow. 



Those Sacred Cows Again 

The Government has slapped an extra 2d a gallon on the milk guarantee 
to pacify tKe militant dairy farmers. But the biggest sacred cow of all is the 
traditional price review, to which the farmers are now clinging harder than anyone 


The kindest thing that can be said about this year’s farm 

E * c rcvie;w is that the Ministry of Agriculture had made the 
of albad system and the Government has not quite 
smot|i^d^ Its work under a helping of pre-electoral sugar. 

negotiations add up to a .perfect case study 


in the nonsenses of the traditional review system. Of couise 
farmeis, who have been raising Gain about ^is year’s review, 
are unAakably attached to the review process. The Tory 
spokesman, ^Mr Joseph Godber, has had to make a lot 
(x soothing 'noises about continuing the price review game 
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and some price support in order to persuade the farmers 
even to spiff at his party’s dearer food policy. But the farmers* 
folly has been to convince themselves (and this year they 
have even expressed this in cash terms) and manage to instil 
the idea in the public’s mind that the price review is the 
settlement of a pay claim, which it is not, Mr Clcdwyn 
Hughes has tried both to pacify them and also to manip¬ 
ulate !the price guarantees to give agricultural investment a 
new impetus in the'right direction, which is a job for which 
the traditional price review is patently unsuitable. 

The net result is a pretty phoney figure, for the total 
review determinations for the coming year, of £85 million. 
The farmers have matched this against the almost equally 
phoney figures for cost increases, which anyway relate to 
last year (£60 million) and the figure they have dreamed 
up for an income objective (roughly £115 million above 
last year’s net income, although this included extra income 
from non-review products), and arc keeping on howling. 
Urban taxpayers make the mistake of tacking £85 million on 
to the present Exchequer cost of agriculture support (about 
£300 million) with more or less sophisticated deductions 
for the amount of, say, the milk guarantee borne by the 
housewife rather than the Government, and make rueful 
noises themselves. The Government has, for example, slsqsped 
an unnecessary extra 2d on the price of a gallon of milk, 
thus doing its little bit to increase the already groaning 
weight of international milk products surpluses, but even 
this overgenerosity is not going to cam it many fri^ds. 
The farmers were asking for 4d. Bearing in mind the Gov¬ 
ernment’s response to other people’s claims for extra money 
(which the farmers certainly will) this sort of concession 
almost looks self-restrained. 

In any other year this price review would probably have 
been welcomed by the farmers with open arms. Last year 
the Government did nothing at all for milk farmers, the 
most vocal clement, and the National Farmers* Union did 
not even oppose the review. But in 1968-69 farm income 
slumped by some £36 million from the previous peak because 
of an abysmally bad harvest and (though its overall effect 
was fairly slight) the foot-and-mouth epidemic, which wiped 
out a number of monthly milk cheques. So the fanxiers were 
short of ready cash for reinvesting in 1969, and this coincided 
with a period ^ of sharply rising costs and expensive credit. 
Investment did not, in fact, fall off until last winter, when 
income was rising strongly again, but by that time the stories 
of squeezed dairy profits, high machinery costs and farmers 
broken by badly timed investment decisions whidh had meant 
crippling interest charges had had their effect. It was the 
dairy farmers of south England, who had previously had 
the easiest financial innings, who were hit. In Northern 
Irdagd, Scotland and Wales, livestock production has on 
the ^oie been booming and so has income. But the dairy 
farmers have the loudest voices ; when breakaway action 
committees began to threaten the monopoly position of the 
NFU, its executive hastily went into battle with its income 
objective of £650 million. 

There is nothing uniquely greedy or wrong-headed about 
it doing that, although it is certainly being too optimistic. 
What is sheer folly is for farmers to behave as if they were 
salaried civil servants and expect the Govemment to provide 
this sum at a price review. In the first place it cannot ; 
in the second it has absolutely no duty whatsoever to pro¬ 
vide farmers with a particular level of income. Agriculture 
is made up of a large (too large) number of mdividual 
businesses of varying efficiency making varying profits, and 
the Govemment has no duty to pitch its agricultural policy 
to provide the least efficient (or even the present average) 
with a particular income. The fact that the desperately 
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hard-working single-handed fanner commands sympathy is 
not the point ; so does the man with the comer shop, but 
neither Ls a govemment employee. 

What the Government does have a duty to see, because 
it fixes prices, is that the food production that it does want 
in Britain prides an adequate return bn and 

riiis, in a period of high interest rates, has recently been 
doubtful. The best and cheapest idea circuladriiS >o;ound 
the Ministry of Agriculture was for some kind of cheap 
agricultural credit. This, predictably enough, found little 
favour wifh the fanners, ^xid in the event the result of 
discussions between the ministry and the Treasury has been 
the more rigid and expensive alternative of some hefty 
increases in the capital improvement grants. These are all 
to be raised by 10 per cent, while those for buildings and 
fixed equipment will go lip by 20 per cent, for two years. 
Rationalisation of these grants in the autumn will sidd on 
another 10 per cent. The ministry’s next unorthodox move 
has been to try to inject cash directly, through fertiliser 
subsidy. The aim is to increase cash resources by' some 
£10 million this year. No doubt there will be plenty of 
complaints about the uneven way in which this jam will 
be spread, but it will mean a direct reduction in costs : the 
ministry has nobbled the manufacturers so that this will 
not be clawed back by them in the shape of higher prices. 
The other novel idea has been to offer a price bonus—on 
milk and on cattle—^for brucellosuhfree herds. This has 
the advantage that it is a price increase which will not 
increase milk productiCn, it will replace the ministry’s rather 
shaky existing scheme, and it will work its way around the 
country only gradually—^for the moment it will be prin¬ 
cipally a subsidy to Northern Irish farmers. All these schemes 
are attempts to break out of the traditional price review 
mould and to find better and quicker ways of actually inject¬ 
ing hard cash. The ministry is to be congratulated on these. 


But the farmers are still to get their extra cash per pound 
of flesh. Apart from the regrettably large milk price increase, 
which will certainly more than cover cost increases, there 
are the expected and defensible increases on Mr Cledwyn 
Hughes’s priority commodities: beef, pigmeat, wheat and 
barley. The total increase in the value of the guarantees 
is topped up to £54 million by increases on i^eep and 
potatoes (there is a saving on the phasing out of the egg 
subsidy). So by any account this is a generous itiview. In 
most years, the fanners are expected to meet some of their 
cost increases out of increased efficiimey, which is reckoned 
to be worth some £30 million a year. This year all of this 
will theoretically be available to swell profts and give a 
boost to investment. 

Much now depends on the pitch of antagonism to which 
the farmers succeed in working themselves up over the next 
few weeks. The point about the unorthodox leaven in this 
year’s lump of price guarantees is that its value depends 
entirely on how many farmers make use of it : how many 
make capital improvements, stock up with fertiliser, and rid 
their herds of brucellosis. But then the value of the ordinary 
guarantee increases is always a phoney figure anyway. It 
represents neither the cost to the Treasury (which depends 
much more on the behaviour of the market than the fixed 
price level) nor the value to the farmer (which depends 
on production). 

If the farmers succeed in convincing themselves that this 
price review will not lift agriculture out of the doldrums, 
despite the fact that income is again rising and that it should 
more than cover costs, they will worry themselves into stagna¬ 
tion. ‘ This, of course, would then reduce the cost of this 
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We made the going ea^ By not being ea^ going. 


A ride in a Jaguar 420G is a very 
relaxing experience. And so it should be. 
Considering all the care we've devoted to 
making it so. 

Take those seats you sink into. We 
make quite sure there’s room for a full 
three in the back. And the leather is cut 
and fitted by hand. 

Woodwork and carpets get individual 
hand treatment, too. So does the exterior. 
We spray and polish and polish again. 
Then we check with an expert eye. And if 
we*re not satisfied we do the whole thing 


over again. 

The easy going XK engine has won its 
laurels time and time again. On the track. 
On the rally circuits. Its 4.2 litres and 255 
bbp provide some of the best tested power 
in the world. And some of the quietest. 

Widc-tread tyres and fully indepen¬ 
dent suspension keep ybu glued to the road. 
Disc brakes front and rear ensure balanced 
stopping power. 

Even after all this we don’t forget 
power assisted steering, adjustable steering 
column, reclining seats and picnic tables. 


A very easy going car. At a very 
easy going price. Only £2731*. 

Now you’ll want a test drive. Just fill 
in the coupon below. And start relaxing. 

j!^[iiar420G 

* Recommended retail price, from £2731 inc. p.t. 
Scat belts.optional items,and items related to delivery 
are extra. _ 

f" I like my going easy. 

I Please send me details of the Jaguar 420G. 

I Name 


I Address l.i 

I To Mr J. K. Rogers, Jaguar Cars Ltd, Coventry 
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^ce review, wljich would please a good many people. But matching up to tbeir ocpectations or to be foolish enough 
it would be a pity, because an expanding agricultural industry to ask for farm income to be itferred to the Nces aitd 
would, be a bonus on entry to the European Economic Incomes Board (fortunately, since the NFU’s new presUcnt^ 
Community. It would also be further proof that BiitMi Mr Heniiy Plumb, was elected just ia time for the ne^iatioiri; 
farmers are hidebound by tradition ; that they are ey^ he has something to gam from medung dtis^ ^iew put as 
more attached to the sacred cow of a'traditional price review^ better than it could hkve been). It is quite another to 
than the Ministry of Agriculture was supposed to be. It frighipn themselves so miich in the process that they do 
one thing to make a song and dance about this review* hot not take advantage of it. 



Finland Swings 

The Russians will make things worse for themseives if they complain to 
President Kekkonen about the Finns' startling election 


The formation of a new coalition in Finland, after this week’s 
election, looks like taking a long time. The resulting govern¬ 
ment may look very like the outgoing one. But, close though 
the superficial resemblance may be, something will have 
changed. The voters have given Finland’s delicately balanced 
political applecart a vigorous shove. Where it will now come 
to rest is a question of real interest not only to the Finns and 
their Scandinavian neighbours but also to other Europeans 
and even to the great powers. 

Since 1966 Finland had been ruled by a very broad centre- 
left coalition, which at the dissolution held 165 scats in a 
house of 200. The coalition partners’- loss of 29 scats still 
leaves them with a comfortable majority—if they resume 
their partnership. Admittedly, the electoral swing to the right 
has opened up the theoretical possibility of a centre-right 
government, for the six non-socialist parties (two of which 
were in the coalition) now hold 112 seats. If Finnish politics 
conformed to the general Scandinavian pattern it might be 
expected that a government headed by Social Democrats 
would now yield to a Conscrvative-Libcral-Ccntre coalition, 
much as happened in Norway in 1965 and in Denmark in 
1968. But in fact this is the least likely of all possibilities. 
And it would be a gross over-simplification to assume that the 
only reason for excluding the idea of a centre-right govern¬ 
ment is that the Russians would object to it. 

In the first place, 18 seats are now held by the upstart 
Rural party, which in the previous parliament was represented 
only by its demagogic founder, Mr Veikko Vennamo. There 
is a general lack of enthusiami for including this poujadist 
party in any new coalition. Yet, without it, there is no clear, 
centre-right majority. Moreover, it is hard to imagine a new 
coalition excluding the Social Democrats, whose strength has 
scarcfily been afTcctcd by the swing to the right. As the 
largest party, retaining more than a quarter of the seats itt the 
new parliament, they loom even larger now that their main 
coalition partners, the Communist and Centre parties, have 
been cut down respectively from 42 to 36 and from 50 to 37 
seats, and the left-wing socialists have been wiped out 

It might seem almost equally hard to ignore the daims of 
the resurgent Conservatives, whose gains have brought them^ 
level with the Centre and the Communists. They have 
yassed the idea of a broad new coalition that would exclude 
only the Communists cm one flank and the Rural party on 
the other. But the Centre party’s leaders (euicI, more impor¬ 
tant, its former leader, President Kekkcmen) would much 
prefer to reconstitute the outgoing coalition. And; battered 
though the Centre party is, no co^itidci of any kmd can be 
formed without it. 

If the former coaliticm is resiaEpefi» it to fed a 

new leader. Mr Mauno Kciiivia^^ 
is thought to be eager ^ jkMtt ai head^^^^ 


Bank of Finland, with the aim of contesting the presidency 
in 1974, when Mr Kekkonen will retire. But flic Social 
Democrats* leading position within the coalition will be much 
stronger as a result of their partncis’ setbacks. Divisions within 
the Communist party, which had only just been reunited 
under the leadership of the relatively moderate Mr Saarinen, 
are liable to re-emerge now that Mr Saarinen has lost his 
own parliamentary scat. The Centre party’s losses should 
make it easier for the foreign minister, Mr Karjalainen (a 
faithful Kekkonen man), to take over the party leadership 
from Mr Virolainen. The voting age having been lowered 
froni 21 to 20 last year, Mr Virolainen had sponsored sweep¬ 
ing university reforms which, in the event, failed to swing 
young voters to his party. 

For the Russians, the unpalatable thing about the election 
results Ls not so much the right-wing gains as the shift in the 
balance among the coalition parties. The Social Democrats 
are no longer detested in Moscow as much as they were up 
to the early 1960s; but gains at their expense by the Centre 
and Communist parties would have gratified the Russians. 
Instead the Russians now face precisely the opposite. One 
effect of the voting is to improve the chances that the Finnidi 
parliament will ratify the treaty for an economic union with 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. The Centre as well as the 
Communists had shied away from the plan on the ground 
that the Danes and Norwegians, and perhaps even the Swedes, 
meant to use it as a launching-pad for entry into the common 
market, and that this would cither compromise Finland’s 
neutrality or force it to break wth its Scandinavian neigh¬ 
bours. The Social Democrats have been less obses^d with 
such fears. 

Since 1966 the Finns have felt able to embark oh a more 
venturesome foreign policy. More prosperous (with a national 
income per head now greater than Britain’s), less afraid of 
offending Russia (whose invasion of Czechoslovakia was 
denounced even by Mr Saarinen), they have abandoned tbeh 
fortqer caution. They have taken a seat on the UN Security 
Council, where they have openly clashed with the Russians, 
and they have promoted the Russians’ schemli^ for a 
“European security” conference with an enthusiasm diat 
annoy^ the Americans. So far, they have got away with it. 
No conceivable government that may now be formed in 
Hebinki b likely to push the few diptomatic. ind^endench 
beyond the limits of reasonable prudence. But whatem 
government is formed is unlikely to give die Soviet tTnim 
much ples^ure. And the Finns will not be alone in wa^g 
to see,whether Moscow is sensible enough to take its ine<fefoe 
quietly^ For Russia’s whqle new attempt to present,a niiore 
the west could be jeopardised by a repefftioxi 
ol tfe dfexsy it used to practise in the affairs of 

fe smafl femoenM^ • 
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BRITAIN 
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Ulster: five down but how 
many more to go ? 


So, for what it was worth, Major 
Chidiester-Olark got his vote of confi¬ 
dence. At Stormont on Wednesday 
evening 30 members of the Unionist 
parliamentary party supported the prime 
minister, and four—Mr Craig, Mr Harry 
West, Dr Norman Laird and Mr Desmond 
Boal—abstained. Ttit only Unionist MP to 
go into the division lobby against his party 
was Mr John McQuade : he and the 
opposition teller cast the only votes against 
the government. The rest of the oppo- 
siltion defliberately took no part. By 
Thursday morning the five rebels had 
been suspended from the Unionist parlia¬ 
mentary party. 

It was a clear enough victory over the 
prime minister’s critics inside the party at 
Stormont, but whether it will have any 
effect on the vastly greater number of 
rebeds in the Unionist constituency parties 
is another matter. They were entirely 
unimpressed by votes of confidence in 
Captain O’NerU at Stormont, and Major 
Ohichester-Clailc is pushing through the 
reforms that Captain O’Neill amid only 
dream of. The prime minister made it 
clear in die debate that his gov^emment 
would continue to do so. He also spelt 
out what the reforms at issue were ; turn¬ 
ing the police into an unarmed force 
alb^e politics ; the centrailised organisa¬ 
tion of housing ; and an impartial review 
of local government. As most of his MPs 
kn oyvj Major Chichester-Clark has no 
alternative but to press ahead with 
reform, and perhaps most significant 
aspect of an otherwise mundane debate 
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was the sense of backbench relief that the 
prime minister had so far proved big 
enough for the job. 

None of the five rebels was able to put 
forward any concrete alternative plans to 
rdfonn. Among what goes for moderate 
Unionist opinion the read issue is seen 
as being between integrationists and 
Rhodesian-t)^e settfler-segregationists. But 
neither Mr Craig nor Mr West, the two 
principal dissenters, nor their friends inside 
the Unionist party, ever came near to 
admitting this. Despite reported reserva¬ 
tions of the government chief whip, Mr 
John Dobson, about the wisdom of Having 
made the issue one of confidence, it was 
inevitable tliat the rebels would be 
suspended. 

Mr West’s main argument was that he 
had never known a government which had 
made so many, misi^es. He maintained 
that the democratic rights of the people 
were being taken away from them, and 
that the prime minister was yielding to 
pressures from ehher inside or outside his 
administration. Mr Ciaig relied upon the 
growing dissatiisfaction among Protestants 
at the government’s “ failure ” to maintain 
law and order, and he believed that it was 
a great mistake to reorganise the police 
in the middle of civil unrest. “One 
sihould not underestimate the unhappiness 
that exists within tfhe police force,” he 
said. Indeed, but his opponents would 
aigue that one shoulki not cultivate it 
either. 

The vote of confidence represents a 
marginal victory for the government. 
Receiving pledges of loyalty from the 
bulk of the parliamentary party is, how¬ 
ever, rather easier than winning the same 
battle inside the Unionist Council. The 
decision of four out of the five rebels to 
abstain rather than vote against the 
government may reflect an uneasy feeling 
that support for them in the constituen¬ 
cies may be less than they had supposed, 
but Major Chich6ster-Clark cannot count 
on it. The govermnent needs a period of 
many months of calm before it can 
isolate and defuse the extremists on both 
sides.' Whether it will get it was the big 
question unanswered at Stormont on 
Wednesday. 



Television 


Not the kindest cut 


the anHouncement on Monday by the 
Minister of Posts and Telca>nimunications, 
Mr John Stonehouse, that tlie Government 
levy on television advertising revenue was 
to be cut by £6 million a year took most 
people by surprise. It was a bigger cut 
than was expected, and it was believed that 
it wouild not be made until the Budget. 
Indeed, the fact that the new levy rates 
do not start until the day after the Budget 
suggests that that had been the original 
intention. The cut will be welcome for the 
financial relief that it gives the best 
Independent television companies, but 
there will be wide disa}:^intment among 
die producers in the industry that , the 
Government resisted the temptation to 
heilp raise the standards of television at 
the same time. 

Under the new system, no levy wrfi be 
paid on the first £2 million of advertising 
revenue ; there will be a 20 per cent levy 
on the next £4 million ; 35 per cent on 
the next £3 million ; 40 pei* cent bn the 
next £3 million ; 45 per cent on the next 
£4 million ; and over £16 millioB it will 
be 50 per cent. The Govemmen’t estimates 
this will save the ITV network £6 miMion 
in a full year: as he increased the levy by 
£3 million in his la^ Budget, this mi^'t 
be Mr Jenkins’s way of almost saying 
sorry. Estimaites inside the industry put 
the saving at very slightly higher than t&nt, 
but they are based upon predictions about 
advertising revenue which ooutld be wrong. 

The first effect of the new system is 
that it relieves the five, smallest regional 
oompanies-^Boxxier, Channel, Grampian, 
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Ulster and Westward—of paying any 
levy wiiatsocver. Tlius Border*at one end 
will save £15,000 a year, and \^'estward 
£iUo,ckk>. For liieiii that could be the 
difference between viability and 
bankruptcy. In the curious way such 
systems work the conii>anies whidi have 
advertising revenues of £2 mxllion and £6 
million benefit most proportionately. Thus 
Harlech, with a reverjue of £6.;^ million 
and Scottish, with £5.71 million, save 
£600,000 and £500,000 respectively, 
whi'le London Weekend with £ia million 
revenue saves £7oo,fK>o and Thames with 
£16 million revenue saves £800,000. 

Mr Jenkins has thus recognis^ that the 
snra'Uer regional companies, whose main 
production effort is local news and current 
affairs, are worthy of most support : What 
he has no|»done, ii&nd what he could have 
done, is it^j|iratne the relief so that it 
becattje pippprtional nert so much on a 
cotnpany’s aidvcrtising revenue as on the 
character of the prf^grainnies it produced. 
There is no financial incentive under the 
levy for the ITV programme companies , 
to raifte their standards or produce more 
public affairs television, and as theie is no 
incentive for them to do so there is not 
much optimism on ilie pitxJuction side of 
the indusiry that they will. 

As the whole question has jktw l»een 
referred to the Prices and Incomes Board 
there is still time f(»r those wh(» are 
concerned about the standards of television 
to argue their case. But the pi-emature 
nature of the announcement of the cut 
in the levy raises some doubts. Vhe 
Independent Television Authority is in 
the process of appointing a new direc tor- 
general, and it has not been greatly 
endiusiastic about the growing argument 
that it siiould involve itself more directly 
with improving its television service. It 
cou'ld I>e that it has firessed the 
(rovernmeni to say what sort of ITA is 
wanted before it appoints a director- 
general. If the (Government w^ants it to 
continue its old sweet way.s (wliic'li is w'hat 
the straiglit levy cut would suggest) the 
rPA could .settle happily for a safe man : 
on the other liattd if the CGovernmcnt 
required it to carry out its statutory 
duties, and gave it the cash to do it, the 
ITA would need someone more radical. 
Whatever the real reason for this week*:; 
rush, it is a casual way for the (Govern¬ 
ment to treat television. 

By-election 

Bridging the gap 


Mr Wilson can just about be fairlv 
pleased with the ixisult of the Bridgwater 
by-election last week. The pro-Tor>' 
swing was 8.6 per cent which, at a general 
election, would give Mr Heath a majority 
of around 150 seats; but this is an 
improvement over the last by-elections \n 
December when the pro-Tory swing was 
14.3 per cent in one of their seats^ Louth, 
and 9^7 per cent in oive of Labour’s. The 
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wild Labour optimists will compare 
Bridgwater with Louth and claim that 
the Tory swing has been cut back by 
nearly half, but all the result does, in fact, 
is confirm rec^^nt opinion polls that there 
is,, a discernible but not dramatic swing 
back to Labour. It is even too .soon yet to 
claim that it is a continuing swing. 

But thi.s will not be Mr Wilson’s 
immediate worr>’ over the Bridgwater 
result: his proi)lcm is determining how 
many ex-LabOur voters went straight, over 
to the Tories and what, if anything, he 
can do to wean them back at the general 
electMJn now that they have made the 
plunge. At Bridgwater the 'lory vote 
increased by 4,837, the Labour vote 
declined by 3,092, and the Liberal vote 
by 2,373. The electorate has increa.sed by 
over 7,000 since the 1966 election, so it 
is theoretically possible that most of the 
I'oiy increa.se came from new (although 
not nec^.s.sarily young) voters, and the 
Labour and Liberal dissidents just stayed 
at home. Some of them hiust obviou.sly 
have done that, but the Labour party 
will be in for a shock at the general 
election if it believes that its task is simply 
to get abstainers to the polls. Last 
autdmn, the National Opinion Poll found 
that two-third.s of the pro-Tory swing was 
made up of straight conversion from 
Labour to Tory, and only around 10 per 
cent of the swing came from differences 
in turnout. 

But if both major parties can find some 
encouragement in the Bridgwater result— 
and Labtuir's will he more muted than the 
Tories’—there i.s nothing hut gloom in it 
for Mr Jeremy Thorpe and his Liberals. 
As in all recent by-elections-—except in 
tiie small, and rather odd, seat of Lady- 
wood which it won last summer—the 
Liberal vote went through its usual slump 
at Bridgwater. This has now come to 
he so expected that most newspapers 
regard it as hardly worthy of comment. 
The Liberal party is now in such a mess 
politically, organisationally and electorally 
that it barely rates consideration as a 
national party. That is where the Liberals 
will stagnate unless the race between the 
two major parties does become very tight. 
If that happens there would be renewed 
interest in how many Liberal candidates 
are likely to stand at the general election, 
for although most psephologists believe 
that Liberal intervention affects the 
result in only a handful of seats at the 
niost, in a close election that could be a 
decisive handful. 

In the meantime there will be far more 
interest in the fate of the Scottish 
Nationalists in the South Ayrshire 
by-election, which polled on Thursday. 
The result in this safe Ijabour scat, which 
will be announced on Friday, is expected 
to do little more than confirm that the 
Scot Nat bubble is well and truly burst, 
at least for the next few years, and that 
I^abour is winning bac^ ground in 
Scotland in consequence. That in itself 
would be good news for Mr Wilson, 
for Labour always needs its Wel^ and 
Scottish seats to make up a majori^. 
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Parker: overwhelmed 


Court of appeal 

Something to lose 


The court of criminal appeal has not been 
able to increase sentences since 1966 ; it 
can only reduce them—or, of course, 
quasi) a conviction. So no one has any¬ 
thing to lose from making an application 
for leave to appeal, the more so since 
although the appeal judge who first vets 
applications has the power to order that 
the time a prisoner spends inside after 
application for leave to appeal shall not 
count towards his sentence, as has the full 
court which eventually hears an appeal, 
this power has been used very sparingly. 
The reason was that many appeal 
applications are put together by the 
prisoner him.self, who is unlikely to know 
whether he has adequate grounds in law 
for-making one and who should not there¬ 
fore be unfairly penalised for doing so. ' 

But since ' 1968 the provisions for 
legally aided help with appeals have been 
in force : last summer the Home Office, 
in an effort to check the rising number of 
appeals, printed circulars to be handed 
to new arrivals in prison showing them 
how to make use of these arrangements. 
But the number of applications has gone 
on rising. This week the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Parker, said that in 1969 
there were 9,700 and that this year the 
num'ber may well exceed 12,000. Lord 
Parker announced therefore that judges 
should make greater use of their discretion 
to discount periods spent in prison after 
an application is made if the application 
is quite devoid of mcril:—which is not 
(and one hopes that this will be borne put 
in practice) to be the same as a belief that 
the application is one which ought to be 
dismissed. 

The hope is, of course, that this wiSl 
speed up the work of the court of 
appeal ; last year, for example, a man 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment spent 
five months in prison before his con¬ 
viction was quashed, Anything which 
speeds up the work of any of the courts, 
criminal or civiil, is to, be welcomed pro¬ 
vided it does not make justice top rough: 




Where can I 
find room to expand 
my business? 


THE MINISTRY OF TECHNOLOGY will give you the 
facts about the Development Areas and the new Intermediate 
Areas. They will send you literature and arrange a meeting to 
answer your questions. 

WRITE TO: Industrial Expansion at the Ministry of 
Technology, 1 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: 
01 -222 7877. Ext. 3333. Or send the coupon - when you will 
receive explanatory literature. 

Contact Industrial Expansion at MINTECH. 


It makes good sense to place a 
•mew factory or to extend an existing 
one where there's room to expand, 
where from the very start you can 
make rational plans for growth. 

There are areas where you can do 
this. They are the Development Areas 
and the Intermediate Areas. 

In the Devalopmant Areas, if you 
provide new employment, you can get a 
grant of 26% (in some cases 35%) of the 
building costs of a new factory. There are 
also Ministry of Technology factories to 
rent-with rent-free periods of 2 or 5 years 
in some cases. You may qualify for a loan 
towards general capital expenditure. And 
grants are available towards the costs of 
moving plant, machinery and stocks and 
towards certain other expenses. 

There are Investment Grants at the 
rate of 40% (compared with 20% in the 
rest of the country) for new 


manufacturing plant and machinery. 

More labour is available. There are 
training grants and training assistance: 
you can get a grant of £10 a week for every 
man getting approved training for an 
additional job. 

There are Regional Employment 
Premiums of £97.10 p.a. (£78 p.a. from April 
1970) for every man on the payroll. 

The Development Areas are in Scotland. 
Wales, the North, Merseyside and the 
South-West. Incentives at higher 
rates are payable in Northern Ireland. > 

Inthelfitermediet# Areaayou ^ 
can get the building grants and ^ gST ^ 
full range of training grants and 
training assistance too. And there will be 
Ministry of Technology factories for rent. 

The Intermediate Areas are In parts of 
south Yorkshire, North Humberside, 

North East Lancashira!, the Notti/Derbygirea, 
South East Wales end In Loiifh sAd Ffyiiiputh, 


To: “INDUSTRIAL EXPANSIONS 
Ministry of Tochnology. 

1 victoria Street. London, S.W.1. 

P/eece swef me the expfenetory 
Utenture. 


Poeition in Company. 


Company Name 


Addraaa_!_ 
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Start uMng 
liflernotioiial 
Money 



Carry an American Express Card 
Sign your bills all over the world 


An Amerlcnn Express Card is better 
than any cash you could carry. Use it 
to sign bills for hotelsj meals, air tickets, 
and all other transportation, car hire and 
personal shopping. It’s honoured through¬ 
out Britain and all over the rest of the 
world. You can use it abroad without 
any formalities at all for all travel and 
entertaining. Without forms to fill in or 
passport entries to make before you go 
or when you return. 

Wharavar you saa fha sign 

You can use your Card wherever you see the 
famous American Express Shield. You ask 
for what you want, show your Card, ask 
to **Chargc it”, then sign. Every month, 
American Express sends you an invoice for 
all the bills you have signed. There are no 
handling charges to pay. 

Poy ana starling Invaica 

You can use your Card to pay bills in 
pounds, marks, francs, lire, almost every 
currency, but your montUy invoice is 
always computed in sterling. 

Sign for air floats 

Only American "Express offers you the 
*'Si^ & FlytiD sigvice. This allows you 
to sign your ]iii|a|Rir tickets on any major 
airline orychfniif ad^iibe at airline offices 
. or pavil ^ents. 4nd ybu can ask to be billed 


for tickets over 3, 6, 9 or Z2 months for 
only a small service charge. 

Rant o cor without daposit 

With a Card you may rent cars without 
deposit from Hertz, Avis, Godfrey Davis, 
Budget and others. And you can, of course, 
use your Card to pay the rental. 

Cash—If you naad It 

Any of the 2,200 branches of Lloyds Bank 
in Britain will cash a personal cheque 
(drawn on any UK bank) for up to £30 for an 
American Express Cardholder. You can also 
use your Card to cash a personal cheque for 
up to £180 in travellers’ cheques and £20 in 
cash at any American Express office within 
Che sterling area abroad, or, at UK offices, 
£105 in travellers’ cheques and £20 in cash. 

Safar thon cash 

Your American Express Card is safer than 
cash. If you lose it, you 4ure indemnified 
against any fraudulent charges the moment 
you notify your nearest American Express 
office. Bven if you do not discover your loss 
immediately, your maximum liability for 
dishonest use is £40 Only American Ei^ress 
gives this protection free. 

What you pay 

You pay an annual fee of 5 gns. Only 2/^ 
a week. Less than you now spend on ch^iln 
and bank charges. Supplementary Cards fbr 


other members of your firm or family cost 
£4 each. There are no other charges of atty kind. 

How to opply 

Complete and post the coupon below to ask 
for your application form. Or ask about 
American Express Cards at your nearest 
branch of Lloyds Bank. 




ai Atknowfor Oi 
on opphcolion fonii 
and recaivofraoi 

A pocket direaory of all the .places 
where your American Express Card 
will be welcomed. Plus complete 
information about the American 
Express Card. 

Tot Ainorlcan Ixproai, 

Card DIvlalon (Dopt. 11), 

# Haymarkut, London, SW1. 

Sirst 

The American Express Card sounds 
better for my needs them other cards. 
Please send me an application form and 
tell me more. 

Name. 

Address. 
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the appeal judges will have to go gently 
not to put off too many appeals, hut the 
real onus will he on M)Ii('iiors and 
barristers to give accurate advice. 'Phev 
cannot and .should not stop anvone 
appealing if he lealK wants to : hut this 
.should not make them application hajjpy. 


GLC ringways 

You can't please 
anyone 


A group of h") environmentalists added 
.some extra colour to the (Jicater London 
Council elections this week hy announcing 
their intention of standing as indepciulent 
candidatc.s. 'Lhcv have cho^cn black and 
purple as their colours “ in mourning for 
(ireater l.ondon under the lulc of the 
major political parties,** })oth of which 
support in principle the idea of ringway 
motoiways circling the metiopolis. 

But just how great is the oppo-sition 
to the ringways ? 'I'his week the British 
Koad Federation, part of the lohbv in 
fav(jur of them, published the re.sults of 
an o])inion poll which purported to show 
that 80 per cent of Londoners favour the 
ringway propo.sals. 'Lhis puts into perspec¬ 
tive the vocal opposition led, among 
others, hy MPs with constituencies along 
the projected routes. This very small 
minority has already frightened the (JLC 
into jrostponing till nearly the end of tire 
century the completifui of its proposals, 
whicti will become increasingly necessary 
over the next 10 years. 

In fact an independent committee has 
Ireen .set up by Mr Ooslund, the minister 
with trverall 1‘esponsihility for pollution, to 
examine the whole question of the ring- 
ways in reflation to the environment. It 
can he expected to criticise some of the 
GLCrs calculations and to make some 
changes in the ringway plan. But it can 
also l)e expected to approve the general 
principle of ringways. As a majority of 
tho.se questioned in the BRF study 
recognised, traffic on motorways creates 
much less environmental disturbance than 
traffic#W*oaring down residential streets. 
In fact those Jiving near motorway access 
points but not actualily in the shadow 
of motorways will prdbably find the value 
of their property rising. 

This, of course, does not take care of 
the unlucky few who will be swamped 
by the motorway. They could be lielped 
by more generous compensation, including 
compensation for Ihose whose homes are 
not actually demolished. But blight is 
difficult to measure in financial terms, 
and some will argue that no money can 
compensate for the years of love lavished 
on their homes. Part of the problem is 
that property values are affected as soon 
as the vague threat of road building is 
mentioned, which may be more than a 
decade before construction starts. This 
deciade of uncertainty affects the" value 


exentually put on the house for compen¬ 
sation purposes. Some, lawyers involved 
m planning appeals privately admit they 
have little hope of doing any more than 
delaying the introduction of what to road 
users is justifiably called progress. This 
is in the country', where nearly all these 
appeals have taken place so far. In towns, 
however, it is difficult to make quantita¬ 
tive judgments aliout the .social irnplica- 
tion.s of road proposals. 

In fact whatever level of road invest¬ 
ment is carried out it will he insufficient 
to cater for the potential demand of 
motorists wanting to u.se their cars. Very 
strong traffic control measures will there¬ 
fore have to be taken. It will be cold 
comfort to the authorities that the BRF 
survey showed powerful opposition to 
traffic control as an alternative tt) road 
building. 

Planning 

Big Bucks city 


Milton Keynes, Buck.s, i.s planned as 
Britain’s newest, largest (250,000) and 
most ambitious new town. It may prove 
to he the grand dimax to a policy which 
is already going out of. favour. I’he 
ministerial planning group which is 
studying—for the third time round—the 
future of south-east England has already 
indicated that it now prefers population 
growth along lines of communication 
rather than huge blobs of it at the edges 
of an ever-widening London region. 
Milton Keynes will need £700 million of 
capital over twenty-five years, an 
estimate which has increased by £100 
million over the past year and of which 
over £500 million must come from public 
investment. This is mostly in the form 
of houses, sewers, schools, etc., which 
would be needed anyway, while the com¬ 
mercial side offers the prospects of an 
eventual high rate of return. Nevertheless 
it is a lot of money to comm it, and even 
the Tories would be unlikely to find ways 
of getting a much higher private share if 
the new city is to fulfil the social duties 
it has undertaken in the detailed plan 
published this week. If it fails to do so, 
people who question the need for the city 


at all will be proved right. 

Its size will Milton Keynes more 
firmly than other planned new towns to 
the growth of the economy as a wlK)le. 
But it starts with a plum site halfway 
between London and Binningham and 
just off the Mi— look for Bletchley and 
Stony Stratford on a majj—who.se 
industrial succe8.s seems assured. Extra 
and unwelcome growt-li will he thrust 
upon it if a third Lgndtm airport settles 
at either Thudeigh or Cublington, on its 
doorstep—two of the four sites under 
review. As an airport city it could swell 
to 410,000, and would have to he planned 
again from scratch— so in the short term 
its future is highly uncertain. 

Inhere is hy now a great fund of skill 
and experience in new town building on 
which Milton Keynes can draw. I'he 
physical plan is a serviceable Itwking 
ioo.scknit grid—fine if the efficient public 
transport really materialises. But the 
social factors wliich go with the plan get 
just as much thought. And .so do the vital 
techniques of getting everybody to pay 
for the right things at the right moment. 
'Fhe development corporation is in the 
hands of the county, which provides the 
education, welfare and local health services, 
and some road.s : it depends on ministries 
to give quirk approvals and high priority. 
New town managers these days have to 
know all alwuit string pulling, and for 
good measure Milton Keynes has for its 
chairman the Labour busine.ss peer, Jock 
Campbell, who knows a rope or two. 

At first sight some of the city's basic 
aims fight each other. It wants 50 per 
cent owner-occupation—eventually—and 
at the same time .seeks ways of directly 
housing people in the worst hous>ing need 
from crowded inner London (it hopes a 
fair proportion of them will he black), 
It projects an image of a computerised 
technological s<jciety and yet hopes to take 
a wider cross se<'tion of society—down¬ 
wards as well as upwards—than the 
traditional skilled-and-whitc-collar new 
towns. Its hopeful answer is that it will 
take the p(K>r and train them into higher 
earning pf)vvei. On the question of how 
these poor can buy houses in Milton 
Keynes—or even pay a rebated subsidised 
rent—the corporation can only say that, 
like everyone else, it awaits more viable 
national hou.sing finance policies. 
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Bank rfltdand Group 


"The Group continued to meke most setisfectory progress 
during the past yeer. it comprises—Benk of ireiend, 
Nationai Benk of ireiend, Hibernian Bank, Foster Finance, 
investment Bank of ireiand. Share and Loan Trust Chase 
and Bank of ireiand (internationai) and Property Loan 
and investment Company, and each made its contribution. 
The reorganisation of the management structure and tiie 
programme for management deveiopment have progressed 
weii. The Group now operates a totai of 539 offices 
throughout ireiand, which number inciudes 12 traveiiing 
banks. Deposit and Current Accounts (exciuding 
Government) rose to £454 miiiion and Totai Advances 
to £257 miiiioti.'’ 

The Governor, Mr. Donai S. A. Carroii, in his statement 

to Stockhoiders on Friday, 27th February 1970. 

Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for year 
ended 31at December 1968. 

The Consolidated Profit of the Group is £2,045,680. 
The Court of Directors recommend a final dividend of 
10% less income tax, making a total for the year of 14% 
on the enlarged Capital Stock of £11,070,138 as compared 
with a total of 20% for the previous year on the then 
Capital Stock of £6,738,462 (adjusting for the scrip 
issue the equivalent rate would have been 13i%). 
The enlargement of Capital Stock during the year 1969 
comprises the one for two scrip issue amounting to 
£3,369,231 Stock out of the Surplus on Valuation of 
Premises Reserve and the issue of £962,445 Stock at 
46/8d. per £1 Stock in respect of rights exercised by 
holders of 7% Loan Stock 1986/91. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Extracts 



1869 

1968 

Capital Stock Issued 

£ 11,070,138 

C S,738.4S2 

Published Reserves: 

Capital (including Stock Premium Account £2«333,260) 

£ Z661,000 

£ 1,277,000 

Surplus on Valuation of Premises 

£ 1,381.000 

£ 4.760.000 

Revenue 

£ 5,634,000 

£ 6.316,000 

Loan Stocks 

£ 7,200,000 

£ 6,000,000 

Deposit, Current and other Accounte 

£480,002,000 

£413,670.000 

Cash, Money at cell and Short Nodee 

£ 88,265,000 

£ 83.025,000 

Investments 

£ 84y958,000 

£ 78.268,000 

Exchequer Bills and Exchequer Notae 

£ 44,783,000 

£ 37.767.000 

Advances 

£257X>48,000 

£202,661,000 

Piemlees 

£ 14,059,000 

£ 13,641,000 

Balance Sheet Totals 

£516,569,000 

£443,428,000 
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Well, they shook hands 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


The meeting at Erfurt on Thursday was 
much simpler for Herr Stoph than for Herr 
Brandt. For one thing, the east Carman 
prime ininis'ter did not have to worry 
about satisfying a critical parliament. T'he 
west Ciernjan chancellor, on the cither 
hand, had vcylunteered to report on 
Friday morning to a parliament in which 
the two government parties have a 
majority of only .12. For another, it 
was Willy Brandt, not Willi Stoph, who 
was in the uneasy position of having t(i 
explore the extreme limits of cornpro-mise. 

No such nervous uncertainty troubled 
the collective mind of Ilcrr Stoph and his 
team. To them it was axiomatic that there 
was no such thing as a “ (Tennan prob¬ 
lem." It was solely a west German 
jjroblem, since it was west Germany alone 
that had not yet shed its capitalist legacy. 
As a new east German text btK>k for 
i()-ycar-olds concludes, “ Germany's social¬ 
ist future is already present in the German 
DcnuK'ratic Republic." Such unwavering 
conviction helps at the conference table, 
llerr Brandt stepped out into an 
appropriately raw morning at Erfurt 
railway statioti. He had (Jiily to walk 
over to the requisitioned Erfurter Ilof 
opposite to get down to the 'husine.ss of 
his strange encounter. But they had laid 
down a red carpet for him and posted a 
People’s Army guard of honour at the 
hotel entrance. Later there were some 
enthusiastic cries—from people who had 
broktMl through the barriers—of “ Brandt, 
Brandi." If the chancellor had looked 
more closely to his right he could have 
read an admonitory streamer: " No one 
can get out of fully recognising the 
German Democratic Republic.” The 
chancellor's own way of putting it on 
leaving Bonn the night l^efore had l>een ; 
" We have lost our unity, and certainly 
there is no way back." 

Neithei side intended at this stage to 
propose anything new. The muted cere¬ 
mony and the stifl' exchange of opinion 
and innuendo were no more than a 
demonstration of botli governments’ dis¬ 
satisfaction with the present state of affairs 
and their willingness at least to try to 
conduct a joint stocktaking of rights and- 
wrongs. Who, behind the sc-enes, haV? 
been pushing whom was. a -rirntter for 


conjecture. But probalMy the two Gennan 
leaders will meet again^next time in the 
west and hardly before the end of May. 
Should they then agree tShat .somelhing 
might be done, they will no doubt 
commission specialists to explore various 
fields of inter-Gerrnan co-operation. 

Herr Brandt went to Erfurt resolved to 
keep smiling, politely if not genially. As 
he expected, he was tried by Herr 
Stoph’s unblinking distortion of many past 
and present happenings on both sides of 
the border. The east Germans referred 
constantly to the draft for a treaty, be¬ 
tween two equally sovereign states of 
CJermany, which Herr Ulbricht had 
despatdied to President Heinemann on 
December iHth. Disregarding the two 
governments’ dissimilar bases of authority, 
Herr Stcjph again insisted that theie could 
be no genuinely even-handed negotia¬ 
tions between them until Bonn had fonn- 
a-lly and fully recognised the legitimacy of 
the Democratic Republic. Not until then, 
and not before embassies had been 
exchanged, would east Berlin take up 
Bonn’s proposal that the two states might 
begin by concluding a treaty abjuring the 
use, or threat, of force. 

It would also be appropriate, said Herr 
Stoph, for the two states to refuse to use, 
make or store atomic, biological or 
chemical weapons on their territory. 
Further, it would be necessary for both 
states to commit themselves to respecting 
the status of west Berlin as an independent 
political entity, and to apply at once, 
individually, for full membership of the 
United Nations. It was less clear how far 
Herr Stoph had gone towards demanding 
rhat west Gemiany should give notice of its 
intention to annul the Paris treaties tying 
the Federal Republic to the west, and to 
repeal all legislation based on the 
validity of the Reich frontiers of 1937. 

In his turn Herr Brandt could point 
out that his government had in fact gone 
a long way towards satisfying east Ger¬ 
many’s demands. The west Germans had 
acknowledged the existence of two Gennan 
.states. In common with east Gennany, 
yet separately, ..they had signt^ the 
iritcrnatipnal treaty designed to prevent a 
free-for-all in nudlsar arms. By proposing 
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an inter-Oerman undertaking^ to renounce 
the use of forre, they Were in practice 
recording respect for the solidity of the 
present frontier. And Herr Brandt, 
delicately paraphrasing the thoughts of 
his counsellor, Herr Herbert Wehner, 
■hinted that the day might not be all 
that far off when Bonn could recognise 
east Berlin unequivocally with a clear 
conscience, provided that that was what 
most of Herr Ulbricht’s 17 million subjects 
would like to happen. 

But the chancellor refused to accept 
Herr Ulbricht’s hypothesis that one part 
of Gennany should he “ foreign ” to the 
other, and that the coniinunist-run part 
was morally authorised to dictate policy 
to the other. In the meantime, Herr 
Brandt submitted, both governments had 
a moral obligation t(> Uy to reduce the 
many hardships, inconveniences, and 
indignities caused by a sealed border, to 
let ^rliners move about their city like 
normal citizens and to give west Berliners 
an assurance of security. He hinted that 
in more encouraging circumstances Bonn 
might be able to increase orders and 
credits for east German industry. 

Before going to Erfurt Herr Brandt had 
received some ambiguous advice from 
east Berlin. It came from Professor 
Ro>l:>ert Haveniann, the 60-year-old phys¬ 
icist and marxist who lost his chair and 
party card five years ago for having 
publicly critici.sed the regime for its 
illiberal ways. In an article published this 
week in Der Spiegel the professor advised 
Herr Brandt to take the plunge into full 
recognition of the Democratic Republic. 
I'his, Herr Havemann wrote, would 
remove the major obstacle impeding 
Bonn’s new policy. At the same time it 
would help to mellow Herr Ulbricht^ 
regime, which would then be faced with 
the task of cultivating a variety of inter¬ 
national relations. It would become more 
open to the world and this would 
contribute towards overcoming its political 
provincialism- 
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Sihanouk want to Europe to slim ; and lost more than ha bargained for 


South-east Asia 


The appeaser falls 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 

The fall of Cambodia’s Prince Sihanouk 
threatens the iwhole balance of power in 
Indochina, and the people who have most 
cause for worry arc North Vietnam’s 
leaders. His deposition was a surprise 
to most people who had been following 
recent events in Cambodia from its ne'igh- 
4)ours’ capitals. It now seems clear that the 
anti-Vietnamese riots in Pnom Penh last 
week either took place without the prince’s 
approval or at least developed a nioinen- 
tuin of their own which he was unable to 
control from abroad. 

But the decision to remove Prince 
Sihanouk has mots going back l^eyond the 
events of the past few weeks. His policy 
towards the Vietnamese communists must 
for some time have seemed to the Cam¬ 
bodians a good deal less successful than 
it has to die outside world. While forei^- 
ers were sfill admiring Sihanouk’s “ niinble 
diplomacy” the Cambodians—^as recent 
public statements have made clear—saw 
that the North Vietnamese and the Viet- 
cong were more strongly dug into Cam- 
liodia than ever ; that they virtually 
controlled parts of the fiorder provinces ; 
that they had subverted a large number 
of local Cambodian officials ; and that 
they showed little sign of taking Cambo¬ 
dia’s protests at a'H seriously. 

In these conditions the old complaints 
against Sihanouk, which his authoritarian 
rule never allowed to grow above tht 
softest whisper, revived. His autocratic and 
whimsical style of leadership was in the 
long run tolerable only so long as he kept 
the. Vietnamese successfully at bay. He 
hgs/lor a considerable time been open to 
aUi^k because of his country’s economic 


difficulties. Even before the present crisis 
began members of the national assembly 
had demanded a liberalisation of the 
prince’s brand of Buddhist socialism.” 

It is sfifl not quite certain that Prince 
Sihanouk does not have some surviv¬ 
ing sujnjort inside the courttry ; or that 
Prince Sirik Matak, the princely part of 
the group that ousted him, can rival his 
semi-religious hold over many ordinary 
C^arn'bodians. It is on the cards that 
Sihanouk will try to challenge hi.s remov¬ 
al. So the new men’s first problem is 
w'hether they ran make good on the issue 
on which they deposed him : the threat 
c>f the armed rommuni.sts on Cambodia’s 
soil. 

It is possible that the new Camf>odian 
government will movie towards a closer 
relationship with South Vietnam. It may 
consider allowing the Americans some 
rights to use their fx^rnbers in Cam’bodia, 
fjeJieving that no amount of talking to 
North Vietnam will get anywhere. The 
South Vietnamese would certainly like to 
give a helping hand. But the odds are that 
the new leaders want to keep Camlxxiia 
out of the worst horrors of the Indochina 
war as much as Sihanouk did, though 
the way they set about it will be very 
different. 

It was North Vietnam’s unwise disre¬ 
gard of Prince Silianouk’s cries of protest 
that was the major cause of the present 
crisis. Common sense suggests that the 
leaders in Hanoi should replace toughness 
with fiexilbility in dealing with Pnom Penh. 
But the Vietnamese coinrnunists’ capacity 
for imprudent stubbornnes.s and pressing 
their ca.se too hard should not be under¬ 
estimated. They will still fonn their policy 
according to their view of the needs of' 
the Vietnam war. It remains to be seen 
whether Cambodia’s new leaders are any 
better able than Sihanouk was to extract 
a fair deal for their country within^, the 
context of North Vietnam’* aims. t 


Mdaysia and Thailand, . . 

The new emergency 

Chin Peng is' back. Not that this leader 
of Malaysia’s communist guerrHlas ever 
disappeared after ffie end of the emergency 
in 1^0 ; he has justt been Iving low in 
the jungle across the torder while his 
terrorist bands made periodic incursions 
into Malaysia’s Kedah and Perak states. 
Until two ’ weeks ago the M.ataysian 
government coiild do very little about 
these terrorist attacks. Once they put the 
pressure on, the guerrillas would vanish 
over the border into the haven of the Thai 
ju^le. 

The Thais looked at Chin Peng and his 
terrorists in a different light. They had a 
i>igger problem w'ith the communist guer¬ 
rillas in their north and north-east and 
did not consider the southern insurgency 
as a serious tlireat. But two weeks ago, 
after Ohin Peng’s bands launched attacks 
on lx)th sides of the border, the two gov- 
ermnents agreed to co-ordinate their 
military and police efforts. They set up a 
combined headquarters at Songkhla in 
Thailand and will equip it with armoured 
car's and aircraft for search-and-des^tix>y 
operations. They also decided to extend 
mutual r'ig'hts of pursuit : from now on 
strike aircraft, including jets, will he 
allowed to hit communist positions in the 
neighbour country, and the army as well 
as the police will be permitted to chase 
terrorists five miles across the border and 
for up to 72 hours instead of only 24. 

Now that the I’hais are show’ing real 
cx)ncern ewer guenilla activities in their 
southern provinces, they may make as 
mudh use of the new agreement as the 
Malaysians. Two thousand Ma'laysiaii 
troops have already moved into Thailand 
to help Thai forces around Sadao, where 
police fought a battle with terrorists early 
this month. Tighter security measures are 
also being taken to prevent insuigcnts 
from moving north across the border from 
Kedah state into Tiiailand. 

But finding and destroying terrorist 
camps is only half the problem. The other 
half is eliminalting the discontents which 
give rise to terrorism. So far the 'I’hais 
have made litcle effort to win over their 
.souifhern Moslems who find the Bangkok 
government remote and autocratic, "^rhe 
Malaysian government is equally far from 
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aasuagiog the grievances of its sizeable 
Chinese minority from whidi roost of the 
gueirillas are recruilted. While both govern¬ 
ments ponder their growing insuigendes, 
on March. 2iKi a new radio service, the 
Voice of Mailayan Revolution, started 
daHy broadcasts of Mao Tse-tung’s 
thoughts on carrying the revolution into 
the cnemy^s home front.” 

Israel and the Arabs 

The cold logic 
of occupation 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 
While queuing for permits to work in 
Israel three Arab workers were killed 
and several others injured in one of the 
grenade explosions in Gaza this month. 
Tliis was the most serious incident in 
the present campaign aimed at discourag¬ 
ing Arabs from working for the Israelis. 
About 6,000 Gazans—^many of them 
women earning for the first time—are 
taken from the Gaza strip by bus each 
day to work on farms or building sites 
in nearby Jewish settlements. 

By Israeli standards the wages are low 
—up to £7 I os a week for the unskilled 
—^but these are unheard-of sums com¬ 
pared with the average wage in Gaza 
before the 1967 war. Local opposition 
to Arabs hiring their labour to the 
“ enemy ” is by no means confined to 
the bomb-throwers. There is a wide¬ 
spread feeling among the residents that 
working for the Israelis is tantamount to 
active collaboration, since it frees Israelis 





T/w drill in Qm: and ihay both hate it 

as strikes or demonstrations—which can 
give the Israelis the excuse to deport or 
detain them. Measures to prevent West 
Bank residents with Israeli travel permits 
from spending more than one month 
abroad, which the Arab League is said to 
be urging, will be welcomed by some 
Palestinians under occupation. It is feared 
that the present system, under which 
Israel allows West Bank residents to spend 
up to a year abroad without having to 
renew their permits, is being used to 
encourage them to establish themsdves 


not necessarily isolated incidents. Vour 
correspondent has spoken to three people 
who claim to have been badly beaten 
or tortured with electrical devices ; and 
he is satisfied that the first-hand account 
of their experiences lends weight to evi¬ 
dence obtained from other sources. He has 
also spoken to a numfber of lawyers, both 
Arab and J^ish, who have complained 
to the Israeli authorities about the treat¬ 
ment of their clients. In some cases these 
lawyers have been denied access to their 
clients for periods of more than six 
weeks, well in excess of the official interro- 
gation period during which prisoners are 
held incommunicado. 

The scale of the problem can be judged 
from the official Israeli figure of 3,700 
non-Israelis in prison. (Arab estimates 
put the number at up to four times the 
Israeli figure.) More than 1,000 of these 
are under administrative detention (that 
is, without charge), some of them for 
periods of more than two years. By 
subjecting to the same treatment confessed 
saboteurs, those condemned for political 
activity and innocent members of the 
Arab public who happ^ tt> fall under 
suspicion, the au then ties are in fact 
achieving the one thing they presumably 
would like to prevent: a consolidation 
of Arab opinion inside\Israe 1 behind the 
commando movement. 


Iraq 

Two nations In 
one state 


for service with their armed forces. 

In Jerusalem and the West Bank, where 
the resistance is more spasmodic, the 
number of workers involved is propor¬ 
tionately less than in Gaza ; but opposi¬ 
tion persists, ^especially among Arabs in 
East Jerusalem Who watch apprehensively 
the new buildings rising, with the help 
Of Arab labour, to encircle their side of 
the city. Some of the Arabs also say 
that a de-escalation of the war could 
bring about severe unemployment among 
the Arab population if they become 
dependent on Israeli employers, for they 
woBkd be the first to lose their jobs to 
the demobilised Israeli soldiers. Few, how¬ 
ever, think that the Israelis will be able 
to demobilise for a long time to come. 

Most Palestinians, both in Gaza and 
the West Bank, are by now certain that 
the occupation is going to be a long one, 
if not a permanent fact of life. Convinced 
that the real Israeli aim is to get them 
to leave the country through, various 
forms of pressure, they feel that the most 
positive form of non-violent resistance is 
.siiwly to stay put. 

T^e deportation over the past years 
of a number of prominent lawyers, 
teachers, doctors and other actual ‘or 
potenrial leaders of the Arab community 
has caused most people to think that their 
interests can best be served by avoiding 
the kind of political provocation—^such 


elsewhere permanently. 

The Israelis' ” Allon chain ” of para¬ 
military settlements along the Jordan 
river is now virtually completed 
(there are five of them). They are 
busy building, and developing land 
in the so-called '* Etzion block ” 
between Bethlehem and Hebron. The 
land which belongs to the villagers 
of Beit Nuba, destroyed a few days after 
the 1967 war, is now being diligently 
farmed by a kibbutz. A mfister plan has 
been published for metropolitan Jeru¬ 
salem,” inc|uding| Ramattah and Bethle¬ 
hem, and a scheme has recently bc^n 
announced to double Jerusalem’s Jewi^ 
population by' a crash programme of 
bringing all the new immigrants to Israel 
to the area. 

But the facts Israel is continuing to 
create in Jerusalem and the West Bank 
are not the main ^ason for the growing 
hostility of the Palestinian population. 
It is the experience of the occupation 
itself, particularly the' internal security 
measures, that has add^ to the bitterness 
of a people alidacly living under a strong 
sense of 1 ^ 

The att^tions of briiijldity fo prisoners, 
in^er interrogatio;^. apjiefiirv be sulb- 

)Ma/py The 

shnUiie^ fr^ widejy^' 

different sources suggests that these are 


If the Kurdish peace sticks^—^and at least 
it looks more like doing so than the 
previous attempts at a settlement—it will 
make Iraq’s constitution unique in the 
Middle East. Iraq will be virtually two 
nations, Arab and Kurd. But the Moslem 
faith links the two peoples of different 
language and race. And, as Sunni 
Moslems, the Kurds will bolster the 
Baathists’'Sunni leadership, reasserting a 
Sunni majority over those Arabs who are 
Shii Moslems. 

The Kurds—some 1.5 million pimple 
out of Iraq’s total population of 9 million 
—will have administrative autonomy in 
all areas where they predominate ; but 
Baghdad will deal with such matters as 
oil and development. Thus it should not be 
beyond human wit to apportion respon¬ 
sibility at Kirkuk, Iraq’s major oilfield, 
should the Kurds prove their claim to 
outnumber other people living there. At 
present they do not do so^ since so many 
Kurds were driv^ o\xt of the dis^ict 
during their nine years in revolt. Nor has 
it ever .been est^liidied that they did, in 
the past, outnumber the local Arabs and 
Assyrians* Bui the Kurds, are to be 
repatriated before a census is taken. 

ICurds have won a great victory 
hi <^taiiiing ^tbeir r%ht to autonomy and 
a)so--fay,, reportedly, a .s^rct treaty—to 
retain their own militia. What is; openly 
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accepted i$ that their heavy arms and their 
rad[io station are not’ to he ^rttn^ed over 
iimil all 14 clauses of their s^ree- 
mcnl'with Baghdad are in force. Their 
leader, Mullah Mustapha Barzani, who 
has wannly welcomed the agreement, 
needs to keep his military apparatus 
intact l)oth as a guarantee for the settle¬ 
ment and to carry his soldiers with 
him along the unfamiliar road to peace. 

It may still l>e a road full rif obstacles. 
The test of an enduring .settlement may 
well be in the Baghdad government's 
ability to associate Kurds in practice as 
well as theory in all policy-making 
decisions. Only so can the two nations 
coalesce. There remains the more distant 
question of whether the project, if 
succesiiful, will give ideas to the other 
million Kurds, in Turkey, Syria and 
ran. In Syria they appear to l>e assimi¬ 
lated and in Turkey, where they are 
known as “ Mountain Turks," have 
caused no concern for many years. But 
the Iranian Kurds have been helping 
their brothers in revolt in Iraq and some 
have bitter-sweet memories of their 
own brief period of Kus.sian-aided auto¬ 
nomy in 1946. 

Cyprus 

Bullet island 


A riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma. Church ill’s famous aphorism 
about Russia .seems like a lirilliant flash 
of elucidation in comparison with the 
mysteries .surrounding the recent terrorist 
outrages in Cyprus. The attempt on 
President Makarius’s life could have been 
carried out by one of two or three political 
factions; the assassination of Mr 
Yorgadjis, the former minister of the 
interior, might have been done by one of 
four or five. Who will fie the victim of 
the next attempt 

Whatever the truth about the shooting 


down of the archbishop’s helicopter 12 
days ago, he rightly or wrongly believed 
that Yoxgadjis, his former right-hand 
man, was in some way impinged. 
Relations between the two iri the last days 
Yorgadjis's life were glacial. This 
inevitably suggests to the amateur 
now swarming around Nicosia that the 
ex-minister was murdered by one of the 
president’s supporters. But Vorgadjis was 
also at loggerheads with members of the 
ultra-right-wiiig National Front, who .have 
committed a series of terrorist outrages in 
the past six months and Who are widely 
accused of having carried out the 
assassination attempt on the president. 
Moreover, it was almost an open secret 
that Yoigadjis was under close 
surveillance by the Greek intelligence 
servi<:jc ; the Greek government distrusted 
and detested him. 

To the rest of the world it may simplv 
seem that a man who lived by the gun 
died by the gun. But Yorgadjis's 
assassination will almost certainly have 
, far-reaching repercussions, out of all pro¬ 
portion to his own political significance 
The mere suggestion that Greek security 
men might have been involved—even 
though this has been officially denied by 
the Cyprus government—has already 
caused a sudden rise in tension between 
Nicosia and Athens. Por the past two 
years, the Greek government has inter¬ 
fered relatively little in Cyprus’s internal 
affairs. But if Greece starts meddling 
I'urkey will do the same. 

The only people likely to benefit from 
the present confusion are the communists 
on one hand and the Turkish-Cypriots on 
the other. Inevitably, Akel (the Gypru.s 
comiiiunist party, which takes its cue 
from Moscow) is spreading the line that 
the current crisis is part of a “Nato- 
inspired plot,” with Greek thugs to carry 
it out ; many people on the island will at 
least half-believe this. 

The Turks, equally inevitably, are 
going to demand surer guarantees for 
their own .security. They can argue with 


considerable plausibility that if Makarios 
and Yoigadjis are not secure from 
assassins' bullets, their lives will be at 
risk in a Greek-dominated unitary state. 
The talks which have been going on for 
nearly two years between Mr derides 
and Mr Denktash (the deputy leaders of 
the Greek and Turkish communities! 
have obviously been jeopardised. 

The next few week.s could be decisive 
for President Makarios. So far his conduct 
has been puzzling. No word deploring the 
murder of Yorgadjis has so far emerged 
from the presidential palace, and the 
silence has only added to the general 
sense of mystery. Unless the president 
now shows some really firm leadership his 
island may be in for another round of 
sensele.ss killings. 

Rhodesia 


United nonsense 


On Tuesday Britain used its veto in the 
United Nations Security Council to defeat 
an A fro-Asian resolution on Rhodesia ; 
the United States did likewise. I'he 
resolution was unacceptable to Britain 
both because it condemned “ the persistent 
refusal of the government of the United 
Kingdom to use force ” and because it 
called, optimistically, for .sanctions against 
South Africa. A much les.s strongly 
worded resolution, proposed by Britain, 
which would have made it mandatory for 
member states not to recognise the jiresent 
reg^ime, had earlier been defeated 
on the grounds that it did ncA 
go far enough. On Wedne.sday the 
Security Council adopted a Finnish 
resiolution which called for the severance 
of all fornuil and trade relations and the 
extension of sanctions to land travel to 
and from Rhodesia. 

The veto caused considerable resent¬ 
ment among .\fro-Asian delegates. The 
United States was resorting to its use for 
the first time and Britain for only the 
fourth—though the Briti.sh veto has been 
used once before in connection with 
Rhodesia. Lord Caradon, the British 
representative, reiterated that there was 
no question of Britain starting a war in 
southern Africa, just as there was no 
question of Britain enforcing sanctions 
against South Africa. 

This much must be well known to all 
delegates to the United Nations. Britain 
today has neither the will nor the ability 
to bring down the government of Mr 
Smith, and force has long since been 
ruled out by Mr Wilson. It is also 
quite unrealistic to expect Britain to stop 
trading with South Africa and Portugal. 
However, the British resolution calling on 
member states not to recognise the regime 
was equally futile : no country—not even 
Portugal or South Africa—^has recognised 
Mr Smith’s government, and only two 
United Nations members—Portugal 
and South Africa—now have consulates 
in Salisbury. 
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Vfe put tyres on just albout everything on wh^s. 


her leg in the winte: 
Dunlop rolling. 
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John Boyd Dunlop was fed-up. Being a vet in 
Victorian Belfast was no fun at times. An urgent 
call from an outlying farmer: Rosie, leg broken. 
The farmer’s most productive cow. So off into 
the winter night jogged John. His dog-cart’s 
wheels slammed painfully over the bumpy 
roads, making his bones judder, his teeth smash 
together at every bounce. 

Bending over Rosie in the cold barn, John 
realised something had better be done about all 
the rough riding. Over the next few years, the 
idea of an air-filled tube began to form. And 
before long, a wooden disc went bowling across 
his Belfast business yard. Round its rim, held in 
place by a few nails and a strip of covering linen, 
was a tube of thin rubber. And in the tube was 
air, from his son's football pump. 

It was the world's first practicable pneumatic 
tyre: so successful that, two months later, 

J ohn’s son could be seen waiting impatiently as 
lis father fitted a tricycle with improved 
versions of the tyre. And the boy pedalled 
straight out for a trial run in the moonlight. 

Result? Millions of car tyres. Grand Prix 
winners. Aeroplane tyres. Earthmover tyres. 
Wheelbarrow tyres. And so on and on and on, 
until it gets boring. When Rosie broke her leg, 
she set John Boyd Dunlop on the road to the. 
most important tyre-making outfit in 
the world. Dunlop. 
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Such resolutions do nothing to enhance 
the stature of the United Nations. 
In.stead of putting forward re.solutions 
that have already been de facto carried 
out, Britain should advocate .something 
concrete. One thing it could do would 
he to establish—in Zambia or elsewhere— 
a training college for black Rhode.sian 
civil servants who, after completing the 
course, could -be seconded to ComiiKMi- 
wealth countries. Not only would this 
provide employment for the many 
educated Africans in Rhodesia vvho are 
unable to get jobs. It would also help 
the changeover from minority to majority 
rule that one day will take place. 

Italy 

Pandora's box 

Claiming to be dtnng nothing of the sort, 
the Vatican has now tlirown itself 
vigor ousily into Italian politics. I'he 
result could be a return to the bitterness 
between lay and clerical that marked the 
first fio-odd years f)f Italy’s existence as 
a state. 

I’hat war was sujrposedly ended by the 
Lateral! pacts concluded by Mussolini and 
the Holy See in 1929: a Concordat 
regulating, and expanding, the churTh's 
position in Italy, and a treaty regulating 
—and, in Vatican theory though not in 
fact, diiTiini.shing—the Vatican’s rights as 
a state. Both jracts, thanks to a curious 
alliance of Christian Deinocrat.s and 
C’oinmunisi.s, were recogni.sed as valid in 
the new Italian constitution of 194H. The 
treaty has not been seriously questioned. 
What has is the Concordat. 


Ten times unlucky 

There have bcrr\ 11 attempts to get 
a divorce law rn to the .statute book in 
Italy, five in the la^t century, six in this. 
Three were killed when the parliament 
came to an early end. None of the eight 
since i88t was even discussed by parlia* 
ment until the present bill. In 1947 the 
indissolubility of marriage was very nearly 
en'SRtined in the constitution : the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats lost a late-night vxjte, 194 
to 191, only because 35 of them had taken 
French leave and one had to come running, 
still holding his trousers up, from the 
smallest room in the house—to loud 
applause, but too late. 

The present Fortiina-'Baslini bill, named 
after its sponsors, a Socialist and a Liberal, 
was presented in October, 1965, certified 
constitutional in January 1987, and voted 
through the lower house last November 
28th, by 325 votes to 283. The then 
Christian Democrat government remained 
officially neutral, diough the party, 
together with the neo-fascists and the 
monarchists, voted against. The hill pro¬ 
vides for divorce after five years’ separa¬ 
tion, or, among other things, when one 
partner has obuined a divorce abroad, is 
sentenced to more than 12 years in prison 
or fails to support his wife. 


It hai; been brougin into question again 
by the Vatican’s long-standing insistence 
that a divorce bill, which went thmugh 
tlie lower house of parlianient last 
November, would, if passed, amount to a 
unilateral blow to the Concordat. This 
view was put forward in a secret diplo¬ 
matic note in early 1967, soon after a 
constitutional committee of the lower 
house had decided the opposite. It was 
put forward again this year, while the 
bill was betweeji lower hou.se and senate, 
just before the Rumor government 
resigned in early February. Both notes 
became a .source of sharp controversy 
when the Pope, a fortnight later, spoke 
firmly against divorce. 

At once the formation of a new centre- 
left government wa.s made harder. 7 he 
Vatican was asking for a joint committee 
to settle the dispute between itself and the 
Italian state “ amicably,” as the Concordat 
lays down. I'lie lay parties declared that 
the stale was sovereign and the bill must 
go on its way through the .senate whether 
the Vatican liked it or not. 'Fhe more 
devout of the Christian Democrats start¬ 
ing edging towards the V^atkiaii. 

I’his was one reason why Signor Rumor 
could not rc-create the centre-left 
a>alitic>n. It was the main reason why 
Signor Moro in turn gave up the attempt 
last week. He had proposetJ that the 
■bill shoulld go ahead while the is.sues 
raised by the Vatican were being examined 
by a committee whicfi (with no gicat help 
from tlie Vatican) is studying the revision 
of the Concordat. Important parts of his 
party—^the whole of which voted against 
the divorce bill in November—would not 
agree. Just as his consultations were 
reaching a critical point, die Pope again 
spoke out against divorc e. 

This week it wa.s Signor Fanfani's turn 
to try to form a government. If he fails 
the only course seems to be a dissolution 
of parliament, which would kiW both the 
half-completed divorce bill and all other 
unfinished business, including a bill on 
the finance of regional government. In 
the subsequent elections the church, from 
Pope to parish priest, could be expected 
to work for the Christian Democrats. 
Little wonder that the Communist party, 
whidi backs the divorce bill and, with 
much keener seflf-intercst, the election of 
regional governments, should have 
threatened demonstrations to prevent a 
dissolution. The Socialists have suggested 
that the divorce bill should go ahead, but 
could later be subject to a referendum— 
a proposal which untill now had been 
regarded as a Christian Democrat plot 
to scuttle the whole thing. 

The curiosity is that the Concordat 
says nothing about divorce. Its article ^ 
gives religious' ifkarriage.s the fuH legal 
effect of civil onci, livliidi previously they 
did not have ; and pemiits church courts 
allone to decide'6n dw nullity of marriages. 
But the rtate did not abandon its li^ts 
to make laws about mairiage; ;Far from 
it, Soon after the signed, 

it passed a law just what 

part—^predous litde—eSfl courts should 
play in cases concerned with church 



Rights for womon, or votes for 
Demochristisns ? 


marriages. Civil marriage is possible, and 
i.s subject to civil law. 

Marriage is not the on'ly oddity in the 
Concordat. It commits the Italian 
government to protecting the sacred, and 
Catholic, character of tlie city of Rome. 
It fodiids any ecclesiastic to be employed 
by the state, or by a public body—for 
instance, as a professor—^without the 
diocesan bi.shop’s consent. It forlnds 
ex-priests to hold any job that brings 
them in direct contact with the public— 
a provision that has been used, tliough it 
is now out of tune with the habits of the 
church. It gives the .stale the right, which 
it does not now use, to object to the 
nomination of bishops or priests. 

I’hese are oddities. More significantly, 
the Lateral! treaty recognises Roman 
Catholicism as the only religion of the 
state, and the Concordat provides for 
Catholic education in state schools, by 
teachers, and out of books, approved by 
the church. I'h'is Jinking of state and 
churt'll is siKially realistic. 'The trouble 
is that the Italians have a written con¬ 
stitution, and parts of the Lateran pacts 
are dearly in conflict with various civil 
rights ” clauses in it. The Vatican is 
opening Pandora’s box when it insists on 
rights which parliament denies that it 
possesses, for a cause which large numbers 
of Italians do not support. 

Spain 

A rolling minister 
gathers no moss 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

The “ in ” adjeUtive in current Spanish 
i.s dindmico. It was applied to Don 
Gregorio L6pez Bravo when he was 
mimstie/ for indust^ ; he is earning it 
again as foreign m'inisiter. Dynamism ” 
ind “ technocracy ** have, of course, been 
in vogiM for some time in the economk 
miniiStries and in Admiral Cairero Blanco’s 
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Presidenecia (the real, seat Spanish 
government t^y). They are novr raiding 
theil- parvenu kiesLds in the aristocratic 
Palace of Santa Cruz, the home of the 
foreign ministry. C^c even hears 
talk of cybernetics and think-tanks around 
its seventeenth-century patios. 

** We have changed a few priorities and 
nuances,** says Sr Ldpez Bravo. He has 
alto brought changes pf style and per¬ 
sonnel. As if to set a new pace, he has 
visited eight countries in almost as rnany 
weeks. He was in Washington this week. 
But movemenit is no suteCitute for aohieve- 
mcrN, and some of the expectations he has 
around are turning sour. 

In Rome, attending the canonisation of 
Spain*s new saiwt, N&dre Soledad Torres 
Acosta, Sr L6pez Bravo heard Pope Paul 
praise his ** gloi^ious and blessed land.’* But 
his political talks in the Vatican produced 
only agreement to hold exploratory dis¬ 
cussions in bringing the 1953 Concordat 
“ up to date.** Many Spanish Catholics 
have been hoping for the Concordat’s 
abrogation and a divorce between church 
and regime. 

Soon after Sr L6pez Bravo*s visit to 
Brussels, Spani^ information media 
announced, with a fanfare, the imminence 
of an agreement w»ith the European 
Economic Community. But, as the Gonde 
de Motrico, Don Jose Maria de Are'ilza, 
prompthy pointed out, the agreement 
would be no more than a commercial 
treaty. Don Jose Maria, a former ambas¬ 
sador to France, recalls that in the 1960s 
the Spanish government requested associa¬ 
tion w'ich the EEC and repeatedly rejected 
the idea of a commercial treaty as a sub¬ 
stitute. Why this relative failure, presented 
as a triumph ? Might not Spain's political 
system, he a'sks, be an obstacle to integra¬ 
tion in Europe ? Many iinformed 
Spaniard* are worried about their 
country's slow progress toward association 
with the EEC. But the great majority 
of Spanish Europhiles are democrats and 
hope that the EEC will exert sufficient 
pressure to secure a measure of demo- 
craitisation before association is conceded. 

Unreasonably, many people expected 
Sr L6pez Bravo to peifonii a miracle 
over Gibraltar. He has played his part 
in easing tension over Gibraltar and is 
moving toward talks With Britain. But, 
his officials ask, will Britain's response be 
positive ? They befieve a face-saving 
formula might be found under the pat¬ 
ronage—or on the fringe.s—of Nato. Their 
impression is that Pre^dent Nixon thinks 
so too, and has urged Mr Wilson to adopt 
a more positive attitude to Spain. 

Whatever is done about Gibraltar, the 
Spanish authorities would like Amertca’s 
bases in Spain (three aerodromes and a 
Polaris base) to be fitted into a “brxrader 
framework ** that would lessen Spain's 
vulnerability and, if possible, bring it into 
associatbn with Nato. The existing agree¬ 
ment on the bases expires in September 
and, according to a recent poll, only 31 
Spaniaids want it renew^. 
favour renewal provided 
the ificrea'sed. They point out that 


America has given far more aid to Egypt, 
as a reward for fence-iAtting, than to Spain 
which “ stood up to be counted.** The 
moral they draw is obvious. Hence, in 
part, Spain's ostentatious interest in 
Fr^ch and Arab suggestions for a 
Mediterranean pact whose aim would be 
to exclude the ffeets of non-Mediterranean 
powers. Mcanwhfile, the Americans are 
reactivating Che Saragossa base in pitial 
replacement of. Wheclus Fidd in Libya. 

Sr L6pez Bmvo’s one undoubted success 
has been in relations with France, though 
cynics say he could not have failed because 
an understandling with Spain was essential 
to France’s Mediterranean strategy. The 
Paris-Madrid entente covers economic and 
defence co-operaition and closer diplomatic 
consultation. It is logical enough. France 
is one of Spain's most important trading 
partners, provides about one half of all 
foreign tourists visiting Spain, and invests 
more capital than any other European 
state in Spain ; the French are building 
an atomic power station (of an obsolete 
type, but not many Spaniards know that) 
soutli of Tarragona and may help finance 
a new steelworks and oil refinery. And 
French support within the EEC is essential 
to Spain. 

Brazil 

Balance of terror 


to Mexico. 

ITie released prisoners, who included a 
Franciscan nun, the Mother Superior of 
an orphanage in SSo Paulo, and, curiously, 
one ** Mario the Japanese,” have added 
their stories to the growing dossier of 
evidence about the use of torture by 
Brazil's military police. TTie fact that 
political suspects were tortured by 
electrical shocks and other methods during 
interrogation came officially into the open 
last December when the Brazilian govern¬ 
ment announced it had ordered an inquiry 
and would punish those responsible. But 
the torture, it appears, continues. The 
Brazilian police have long used atrocious 
methods in questioning, and dealing with, 
non-political prisoners ; for the past 18 
months or so they have been extending 
some of these methods to people suspected 
of urban terrorism or subversion, 

In his first major press conference since 
he took office four months ago, President 
Medici on February 27th made it clear 
that there would be no legal political 
opposition for several years to come. He 
firmly demolished any hopes that he 
might accelerate Brazil’s return to 
democracy. And he justified continued 
military absolutism by declaring that the 
nation had not yet demonstrated the 
“ good iMshaviour ” which could be 
rewarded with civilian rule. The regime's 
own behaviour towards its prisoners needs 
his attention just as much. 


For the second time in six months 
Brazilian guerrillas have obtained the 
release of political prisoners in exchange 
for a kidnapped diplomat. Embassies in 
Rio de Janeiro have been carefully 
protected since the American ambassador 
was kidnapped for three days last 
September ; now, after the kidnapping 
last week of the Japanese consul-general 
in SSo Paulo, consulates are demanding 
the same attention. The consul-general 
was returned safe and sound on March 
15th as the five prisoners (the American 
ambassador rated 15 prisoners) were flown 
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Ceylon 

Weary, stale and 
profitable 

FROM OUR CEYLON CORRESPONDENT 

Ceylon’s parliament will come to a weary 
end on Wednesday, two weeks before the 
expiration of its five-year term. Election 
campaigns in Ceylon can be long ones, but 
by June the country mu'St hPld its seventh 
general election in 2 a years of indepen¬ 
dence. The prime minister, Mr Dudley 
Senanayake, who has come to the 'top four 
time.s, is asking voters for one more term. 
He says it will be his last. 

Mr Senanayake’s career, and the ups 
and downs of his United National party, 
illustrate how well the imported parlia¬ 
mentary system has fared, in Ceylon. The 
Biidsh legacy—a long preparation in 
representative government, a gex^ sch^i 
system and a faitly clean and impartial 
divil service and judidiary supported by 
a large and critical middle class—have 
provided a strong foundation. Equally 
important, if less measura<ble, has been 
popular confidence in parliament. 

Democratic institutions have collapsed 
in many countries because the men 
entrusted with power were insensitive to 
the public interest and became haughty 
and corrupt. In Ceylon succesdve govern¬ 
ments have pampered the voter, as the 
extremely generous welfare benefits show. 
So the image of the Ceybnese politician 
as servant ctf the people has been credible. 
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THINGS WOULDNT^ BE 
QUITE SO BAD IF IT WAS 
JUST MONEY YOUR BANK 

WAS SHORT OF. 


As it is,imagination doesn't seem to be flowing 
too freely either. 

All too often, new problems are being tackled 
with old ideas. 

Routine demands met in ponderous ways. 

it's hardly an inspiring prospect for any pro¬ 
gressive international company looking for an 
equally progressive international bank. 

However, here at BankersTrust, we like to think 
that if anyone's keeping up with you, it's us. 

We realise that since industry these d^s has to 
run faster to stay in the same place, we have to do 
the same. 

So you'll And that on topof all the usual bank¬ 
ing services, we come up with more than our share 
of original ideas. 

All directed towards helping your business. 

Simply being in London as early as 1924 for 
example, was a pretty original idea for an American 
bank. 

(It's only in the last five years that most of the 
others have managed to make it.) 

In the States, we saw the need to strengthen re¬ 
lations between employers and employees. So we 
pioneered pension trusts. 

We found ways of investing pension funds that 
noonehad thought of before.Through the extensive 
use of common stocks, direct placement, mort¬ 
gages and real estate. 

Now we spend well over a million dollars ayear 
on investment research alone. 

When the Euro-dollar market arrived, we were 
quick to set up a special Euro-currency lending 
group here in London. 

And to organise the first Euro-dollar loan from 
a commercial bank to a foreign government. 

We've always made a point too, of staffing our 
foreign network largely with foreign nationals. 
Insiders who have more contacts and know more 


about their country than anyone we could send 
over. 

What's more, we were the first bank to realise 
(way back in the fifties) that banking needs to be as 
much a science as an art. 

We went ahead in New York and built up a 
team of management scientists together with over 
twenty computers. 

. Helping out on just about every thing from asset 
management to security evaluation, they've been 
so successful that we're now building up a similar 
team right here in London 

In the past couple of months, we've even re¬ 
cruited a satellite to help speed up your US. busi¬ 
ness. 

It's in orbit right now, giving us a direct (and 
private)telephone link between here and New York. 

But before you get the idea that we’ve gone 
overboard on technology, we'll stress that we 
haven’t forgotten the personal side of things. 

However useful computers may be, they can 
never replace the need to establish relationships 
and form judgements. 

So we take pains to give out' officers the sort of 
freedom on which they thrive. 

We let them have far more responsibility than 
they’d have elsewhere. 

And we refuse to saddle them with committee 
rule. 

This way, you not only get decisions faster, you 
get the feeling that you’re baling with an individual 
rather than an institution. 

More important still, you have the knowledge 
that you’re dealing with a banker whose thinking 
isn’t at all restricted. 

Things being what they are today, isn’t this 
where a bank’s wealth really lies? 

BankersTrust. 


CARACAS, SAO PAULO. BANGKOK, TOKYO. TAIPEI, MANILA. LAGOS 
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like country views, and country girls. We*rc not 
quite sure what this one’s up to, but one thing is clear - 
the unspoiled Victorian countryside. And we*re doing our 
best to keep it that way. Because High Speed Gjas doesn’t 
spoil the view - it goes underground. That’s why, in spite 
of the fact that we’ll be laying over seven thousand miles 
of pipeline to bring natural gas from the North Sea, 
milkmaids won’t mind. 

But it’s not only the pipes we’re particular about. 


We planned and landscaped Our North Sea terminal at 
Bacton with the approval of the Fine Art Commission; 
a coveted architectural award was won by - would you 
believe ~ a gasworks ? And our new Research Station 
near Newcastle won another. 

The British gas industry will treble in size over the 
next few years. The bigger we get, the more we’ll care, 
because we’re country-lovers, too. 


High Speed Gas...for Biitain's heat 
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But temptiatiom are always there, Colombo's posher clubs and, on weekends, and moved into older, larger, houses, 
aipedally .when a parliament and a whole the city^s only golf course is someth^ of Not altogether insensitive to these 
getieralSon of poHhctans are in the twilight a* motor ^ow. Despite this illegal iifiux ironies, sonic voung UNP nienvbers of par- 
of their terms. ' the black market flourishes. Any new cai Jiament warned dieir leaders that the 

This year’s eleetbn wdU be the last fetches twice its ori^ital pribe ; he who o*^>position’s all-too-ready co-operation in 
battle, not only for the pihne sninSster but sells a Mercedes colt^ alxHit £6,000. the '' car deal " could be a neait pre-elec- 
for most of the men who have ruled At the laift general eleot&on, the United tion trap. The Ceylonese public hardly 
Ceylon for 22 years. Party laMs do not National party convotedl the Mercedes seemed to notice the politicians' gift to 
matter. The exhaustion of spiilit and the into a hate-symbol of the masses. Mrs Ban- themselves. But 1,000 undeif^raduate 
end of idealism are general. In such a daranaUce'S government, had imported half stiikers stormed the parliament building 
mood, parliament unanimously decided a doaen such ears fbr its mimsters. The shouitlirig “ hnraguhawa ! "—" den of 
two months ago to bieach an eight-year- UNP, in opposition, got considerable thieves! " 

old ban on auitomdbile imports to allow propaganda mfSeage from pictures of llie government got the message. Before 
every member and every patfiamentary leftist n|ini$terB walking from newly built a single Mercedes could roll off a ship, 
canaidate a icar. three-roomed government apartments into the cabineit refused to approve the 

Impoited cars are a gipat status symbol their cars. At its first cabinet meeting unanimous parliamentary proposal. It also 
in Ceylon. Gentlemen with the right con- the new ruling party noisily announced xejected another pailiamentary plan to 
necrions have always found loopholes in that its ministers would never occupy the give pensions to meml^ers with long ser- 
the car ban large enough to drive a Rolls- " luxury flats ** in wMch thcdr predecessors vice. The election will start on a loftier 
Royce through. Jaguars, Bentleys and had lived. This self-sacrifk^l ceremony note with an inter-party battle over a 
Mercedes sports cars line the lawns of over, they Pepped into those same cars, new dam. 
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Who will be more equal than 
the others ? 


The trouble with rumours about an 
impending crisis at the top in Russia 1$ 
that they might prove to be true at any 
time. There are highly convincing reasons 
why Nikita Khrushchev’s collective heirs 
should sooner or later fall apart and fight 
it out. The questions about a showdown 
should start with when and how rather 
than with whether it will happen. 

The rumours that were supposed to 
have come out of Belgrade and Prague 
last week were no more convincing than 
their predecessors. Messrs Suslov, 
Shelepin and Mazurov are quite a 
plausible triumvirate for a takeover bid, 
not more so than any other com¬ 
bination that could be thought up. The 
main reason for not quite ignoring these 
rumours is that Russia’s rulers are now 
faced with decisions, especially economic 
decisions, which cannot be postponed 
much longer. Decisions involve a cmoice, 
and a choice could upset the precarious 
balance in the ruling politburo. 

The surprising thing is that the balance 
has not b^n upset hmore. The men who 
took over from Mr Khrushchev in 
October, 1964, vrere united only by their 
wish to get rid of their too impulsive 
master. They differed on everything else, 
from the pace of internal reform to the 
shape of toreign policy. They could stick 
together only by means of cautious 
<b(»npn>xnise8. But they have ^naged to 
avoid an open fight and to cling to their 
respective jobs. The members of the 


ruling troika—^Brezhnev, the party boss, 
Podgomv the president and Kosygin the 
prime minister—^are still riding in harness. 
Of the top contenders, only tiie relatively 
young and ambitious Alexander Shelepia 
was stopped in his tracks and removed 
from the party secretariat in 1967. But 
he kept his membership of the polit- 
buFO and may well be staging a recovery 
as boss of the Soviet trade unions. Nobody 
of importance has fallen by the wayside 
so far. 

The succesrful balancing act at the top 
is all the more remarkable as the leaders 
have had a major decision thrust upon 
them. Jn 1968 they decided that they 
must prevent Mr Dubcek’s reform move¬ 
ment from getting out of hand, and they 
invaded Czechoslovakia. This decision not 
only set limits to the amount of change 
tolerated within the Soviet world. It also 
affected <the home front, although so far 
it has not led to any reshuffle within the 
leadership. Mr Tvardovsky’s removal 
from the editorship of Novy Mir was only 
one illustration of a general tightening of 
cultural and id^logical controls. 
Similarly, the advocates of economic 
reform have given a clear impression in 
the past few months that they are on the 
defensive. 

Political strains and stresses are all the 
more expbuve because they also reflect 
the critical state of the Soviet economy. 
The rate of growth has slackened. 
Production targets for the current year 



Breifmv: troHuf to ono^ioam ku§gf 


have made it plain that the original five- 
year-plan targets for 1970 will be far from 
fulfilled and that, for once, basic produc¬ 
tion is lagging fai^^ behind its objectives. 
Last December, Mr Bre: 4 inev delivered 
what was apparently a very gloomy 
economic to the party’s central 

committee. This rtport has not been 
published, though it is .not egtirdy 
secret. In fact it has provided the text 
for many dramatic appeals at party 
meetings throughout the ooUn^. From 
time to time it is echoed in public 
speeches by party leaders. Last we^ for 
example, Mr D. A. Kunayev, first 
secretary of the party in the Kazakh 
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Say cheese, or something: Gromyko with Czechostovekie^s prime minister 


republic, exhorted n congre*.^ of the 
rortiiiiunist youth league to engage in 
econoniir battle as vital as any of tho^e 
waged during tlie rno>t critical periods of 
Soviet economic development. 

The sense of urgency is heightened by 
some deadlines that the Soviet leader.s 
are .supposed to meet. They have ofwiouslv 
l)y-pas.Ked one of them. 'Fho last party 
congress, the ^i^rd, was held in March, 
lobb. According to the party statutes, the 
24th should l)c held this month. But parlv 
congresses are traditionally the occiision 
for replacing people in the party's ruling 
bodie.s with up-and-coming newcomers. It 
i> dilficuU to alter the balance of |)(»wei 
in this way so long as the struggle in tlie 
K-iemlin is .still unreM>l\etl. 

It is ea.sier to ignore statutes than thf‘ 
needs <»f the economv. 'I'he current five- 
year plan conies to an end this year. 
Planners and ptjlitician.s should now l)e 
pulling th»‘ fmisliing touches to its 
sui cessnr, ('oveiing the period up to 197-). 
riiis involve.s decisions not ju.st ahont 
priorities hut about the very nature of 
economic management. At the moment, 
the ntids are that the advocat<‘s of a 
tighter central conliol over the economv, 
the opponents of the recent lefoiin, will 
ha\e the upper hand. But how complete 
will their \ictory be 

Mr Brezhnev could try to shift the 
blame foi the ecH»nomic shortcomings on 
others, Accoiding to various report.>, 
this is what he did when he sfmke to the 
central committee last l)cceml)cr. Mi 
Kosygin, the oflicial hacker of the 
economic letoiin, would be the obvioii'^ 
.scapegoat. In this tricky situation, Mr 
Bre^shnev miglit step into Mr Khrush¬ 
chev's shoes and become more than 
primus intei paies ; but he might abo 
break his political neck. Russia is now 
in the throes of an economic crisis and 
it is worth w'atching carefully for signs 
of the timing and extent of tiic political 
consequences of this crisis. 

C^choslomkia 

Ev«n big brother 
can't see everything 

'I'he Russians’ continuing preoccupation 
with (’zechoslovakia has again been 
demonstrated this week. At a time wlicn 
he must have plenty of things in east- 
w’est diiilomacy to occupy -h'im, the 
Soviet foreign minister has found time 
to spend nearlv a week In Czechoslovakia. 
Mr (homvko went there primarily in 
order to consult with the Czechoslovaks 
on a new treaty tif friendship and tnutual 
aid to replace the current treaty, 
originally signed in 194^^ and renewed 
In for another 20 vears. Mr 

Croiinko was due to initial the new 
treaty on Frida\, hut the text may not 
be published unriJ after the treaty is 
actually signed. 

When Mr Husak went to Moscow- last 
Ortoljer — and made his apologies for 


what happenetl m the spring of iqfib — 
lie agreed with the Russian.s that the 
25111 aimiver.sar\ of tlie liberation of 
C/eChosloNakia from Nazi Oimain next 
May should be celebrated by the signature 
of a new treaty of fncnd.shij). 'I'lie new- 
treatN, according the joint 

communique issued after the visit, would 
“ corjes|>ond to the highei level of 
Soviet-Czechoslovak fraternal relations." 
Prc.Munably ilie level of this j)articular 
fraternal relalionship is measured by the 
extent to which big brollier is .satisfied. 
So the interesting thing to look for in the 
text of the new treaty, when it is 
})ublislied, w'ill be any statement suggest¬ 
ing that Russia is at last content with 
the degree of “ normalisation " achieved 
in Czechoslovakia. 'J’his would be welcome 
to Mr Husak, because it wtmld 
consolidate his position against his 
domestic rivals. It should probably also 
be welcome to the Czechoslovaks, both 
Irccause Mr Husak is not the worst leader 
they could get and also because they 
might reasonably hope that such a 
statement would prevent their situation 
fnuu getting any worse. 

It is quite had enough as it is. TT^ie 
latest exercise in normalisation announced 
by Mr Bruzek, the Czech minister of 
culture, last week has delivered something 
of a knock-out blow at the recalcitrant 
Czedi writers. Like all the other 
“cultural" unions (except the union of 
composer.s) ithe Czech writers’ union has 
stoutly (refused to eat its condemnation 
of the Soviet invasion. So Mr Bruzek has 
decided to punish it by cutting off all 
state subsidies and by'taking over the 
publishing house run by tlie union. This 
means that any Czech writer (the Slovaks 
have been more amenable) -who refuses to 
endorse the regime's pro-Moscow line will 
find it virtually impossible to get his work 
publisheil in hi> own country. 

rhis will look well in Moscow. But 
foi Mr Husak there are draw'backi^ The 
fir.st is that the number of Czech writers 
who are prepared to play along with his 


regime is so Tninutc that he is not even 
trying to set up a rival pro-Mo.scow 
union —as he has tried to do, with .scant 
Micces.s, wirli the students. Tie .second 
drawback is that, although llie writers 
can he gagged, they cannot very- easily he 
forced to write what they do not believe 
in. Dr Eva Soukupova, a senior official 
in the Czech iiiinistry of culture, recently 
coiiifilained about the huge amount of 
“ tra.shy" literature - - detective and 
horror stories — that was being published. 
Most Czechs, even the highbrows, would 
pnvliably prefer that .sort of thing to wlrat 
her ministry would like to get pu}>l'ished 
—if it could. 

China 


Spies in the eyes 

The cultural revolution may be over but 
the spy mania goes on. So the number of 
British prisoners in China, once up to 14, 
then down to eight, went,up to ten again 
last week. The two new additions were 
officers taken off two British cargo ships 
in Shanghai harbour. Their alleged 
offence, according to Chinese officials on 
the spot, was a violation of port regula¬ 
tions. I'heir ships were allowed to leave 
Shanghai without them after one ship, 
the Glcnfalloch, had l^en detained for 
several days and both had been subjected 
to lessons in Mao's thoughts. 

I'he likeliest explanation for this latest 
pair of imprisonments is the one that the 
Chinese gave. Through the xenophobic 
revolutionary eyes of some Shanghai port 
officials, Captain James Ray and Second 
Officer Patrick Duff were considered to 
have slipped over a legal line. The rule 
they were said to have violated may not 
have l>cen written down anywhere and it 
was almost certainly a rule that is not 
applied in any other country's harlx>uis. 
China foiiiids the use of radar and other 
electronic guiding equipment and has 
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Blue chip 

development region 
with power to implement 
the extraordinary 


(Why Britain’s top priority development region attracts top priority companies.) 


In 1965, Parliament gave the 
Highlands of Scotland top priority 
development status—a HigMands and 
Islands Development Board with un¬ 
usual powers of discretion in matters 
of finance. 

Already, several “blue chip” 
industrial developments are proving 
successful, including Dounreay’s re- 
aaor establishment in Caithness, and 
British Aluminium’s £31 million plant 
at Invergordon, Easter Ross. 

Britain’s top priority companies— 
exponents of the new technologies, the 


smaller research and manufacturing 
compames—have been quick to realise 
the potential: a Board with power to 
implement the extraordinary require¬ 
ment, in a fabulously beautiful devel¬ 
opment region—well on the road to 
social and economic viability. 

Tick off those propositions your 
company would be most interested in 
and cut out and xxuiil the following 
paragr^h for more information. (Or 
just send a letter to The Peputy Chair¬ 
man, H.I.D.B 4 6 Castle Wynd, 
Inverness.) 


□ Register of 7000 qualified people 

□ Board administered grants/loans 

□ Lowest industrial rents in U.K. 

□ Factories now or built to order 

□ Special labour training facilities 

□ Good communications/transport 

□ Services to managements 

□ Great social/recreation facilities 

Name_ 

Title_ 

Address___ 

• c )l 



If you want a big international loan come to a big intetnadonal bank 
group: the National Westminster. Throu^its subsidiary, Westminster 
Foreign Bank Ltd., the National Westminster can produce the finance 
you need for overseas expansion or investment 
Throuj^ its wide international financial network, the National 
Westminster can provide Euro-doUar loans or other currency finance 
on the scale you need in any counti^ in the world. 

Make use of the b^ international expertise of a b% international bank 
gtovp. We*ll be glad to help. 

National Wsstminsl^ 

Ourrodtsanourbnnches > 
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Captain Edwards got to Japan, but without his shanghaiad saeond ottlear 


been known to dislike the common 
navigational practice of charting harbour 
buoys. It was probably such a safety 
measure that Shanghai officials saw as 
espionage—or at least as an opportunity 
to score revolutionaiy points by humiliat¬ 
ing some “ foreign devils.” 

Peking may not even have been in on 
the act. Shanghai has been a revolutionary 
pacesetter for some time and this may 
have been just one more demonstration of 
its militancy. But even if the central 
leadership did not altogether approve of 
Shanghai’s initiative, Britain and British 
prisoners arc still not high enough on its 
list of priorities to justify a confrontation 
with the city’s rulers. 

If the Chinese are prepared to let Duff 
and Ray go—they have kept another 
officer from the same line for two years 
now—^what may influence them more 
than the British government’s ** grave 
concern ” is the action of the Ocean 
Steamship company. Ocean Steamship, 
which is the only British shipping line 
regularly visiting Chinese ports, has 
diverted its six or seven ships en route to 
China pending a “ dariheation ” of the 
TtVo officers* situation. The company did 
not make such a move two years ago when 
Peter Crouch, the second officer of the 
Demodocus, was imprisoned in Shanghai 
on similar grounds. 

Political relations between China and 
Britain have improved since the burning 
of Britain’s Peking mission in August, 
1967, but they are still distinctly cool. 
Briti.sh diplomats are still in Peking’s 
pariah class. Five British prisoners were 
I'deased last autumn after the Reuters 
correspondent, Mr Anthony Grey—and 
another, the aged and ailing Mr McBain, 
was released last month—but no informa¬ 
tion at all has been forthcoming about 
the eight others, only one of whom 
has been formally chaiged. 

Business, on the other hand, is booming. 
Trade between China and Britain reached 


an all-time high last year of £89.5 million, 
from £54.6 million before the cultural 
revolution. For only the second time in 
recent years, Britain had a favourable 
balance with £51.8 million in exports to 
China. More than ha?lf of this consisted 
of non-ferrous metals which China 
appears to be stockpiling as part of its war 
scare. British businessmen, probably even 
including the Ocean Steamship company, 
are not likely to turn down contracts in 
order to get British prisoners out. But now, 
more than ever before, the Chinese would 
seem to have a reason to be reasonable 
toward the British. 

Jugoslavia 

A foot in the door 

BY OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

After two years of hard negotiation, 
Jugoslavia has now secured its much 
desired agreement with the European 
Economic Community. Thi.s makes Jugo¬ 
slavia the first communist country to 
negotiate a trade agreement with the 
common market. I'he agreement has three 
significant features. 

First, in principle Jugoslavia and the 
EEC will now grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment to each other’s goods, as regards 
both tariffs and quota restrictions. And 
both sides will bring forward by one year 
certain tariff reductions on industrial 
goods due under the Kennedy Round 
tariff agreement. 

Second, Jugoslavia has won special 
treatment for its baby beef exports to 
the common market. Baby beef is a 
special quality l)eef which the Jugoslavs 
exported in lar^e quantities to Italy before 
the EEC agricultural policy began to 
take effect. Under the community’s agri¬ 
cultural policy, the levy on all EEC l»ef 
imports choked off a, sizeable slice of this 
trade—especially in 1968. Under the 


agreement there will be cuts of between ao 
and 25 per cent on the levy charged on 
Jugoslav beef. 

Third, the agreement entails the set¬ 
ting up of a joint Jugoslav-EEC com¬ 
mission which could pave the way for a 
widening of the agreement to other jjro- 
ducts and for other form.s of co-operation. 
Meanwhile the Jugoslavs may try to 
secure better terms for their exports of 
maize, wine and tobacco by means of 
bilateral agreements. 

The agreement should help the Jugo¬ 
slavs to reverse their current trade deficit 
with the EEC, amounting to some 
$350 million a year, roughly half of 
^ich is offset by Jugoslav invisible earn¬ 
ings and remittances from Jugoslav 
workers in the EEC. Jugoslavia’s trade 
with hard currency areas as a whole coD ' 
tinues to expand rapidly ; in 1969 exports 
to hard currency areas and imports from 
them rose respectively by 29 per cent 
and 22 per cent, compared with a 4 per 
cent rise in exports to and imports from 
the Soviet world. Thus, while the Soviet 
area took 42 per cent of Jugoslavia’s 
exjKirts in 1965, by 1969 this percentage 
liad fallen to 30 per cent. 

But the prospects for future trade with 
hard currency areas are overshadowed by 
the progress of Jugoslavia’s efforts to 
attract private foreign investment. The 
scheme to allow this, which was intro¬ 
duced in 1967, got off to a slow start, 
but there are now 14 schemes in opera¬ 
tion with 60 more under negotiation. The 
Italian firms Fiat and Zanussi are among 
the most conspicuous foreign investors 
.so far. Among other deals under discus¬ 
sion is one with Mercedes, and one with 
Farbwerke Hoechst for the construction 
of an artificial fibre plant. But the traffic 
is not all one way. Recently a Jugoslav 
firm negotiated a 50 per cent stake in 
an Austrian firm making car exhaust 
filters and thus hopes to carve out a 
useful share of the west European market 
in thi.s product. 
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a0Wl»N0R'8 REPORT 

THE POWER ECONOMY 

OF GREECE 


• TIREE VEUS K ElECIMFIMTIM 


• MAJOR NEW PROJECTS AND POWER UNITS 


In order to give a full picture of the past achievements and 
the future prospects of the Greek power economy, it will be 
necessary to review the period since the Nadonatl Revolution of 
April 9 If 1967, because the developments of that period played 
a decisive role in planning the present power economy of 
Greece. 

• RECENT PROGRESS OF 
ELECTRIFICATION 

The plan indicates that electrification (exclusively handled 
by the PPG), has made such progress since the revolution 
that it has been possible to meet, within a relatively short 
period, the serious power shortage of the pre-revolutionary 
period. This, combined with a prolonged drought, led to restric¬ 
tions on the consumption of electricity during winter 1967-1968. 
The vigour with which the Greek power programme was 
started succeeded in providing sufficient power and also 
allowed, for the first time in the history of the PPG, for the 
conversion of obsolete and uneconomic power units into stand¬ 
by plant. 

Expressed in figures, the power output rose, by the end of 
19691 to 8,160,000,000 kWh, against 5,3851600,000 kWh for 
1966. Taking 1966 as a base, output rose by 51.50%, while 
consumption of electricity reached 7,398,000,000 kWh making 
an increase of 48% over 1966. 

An even clearer picture of accomplishments in the develop¬ 
ment of power since 1967 is given by a comparison of 
achievements between 1967 and 1969, with those of the three- 
year period 1964-1966. 

# INCREASED CONSUMPTION 

This comparison shows that the installed capacity added to the 
PPG System between 1964 and 1966, amounted to 573i633 kW, 
while additions between 1967-1969 reached 990,500 kWh making 
an increase of 60.47%. In parallel, the 13,385,000,000 kWh total 
output for 1964-1966 lespt up by 65.42% to a total of 
21,976,000,000 kWh for 1967-1969. At the same time, consump¬ 
tion soared from 11,985,000,000 jkWh to 19,856,000,000 kWh, 
an increase of 66%. 

Apart from the impressive build-up during the post-revedution- 
ary period, consumpdon is further distinguished by an unusual 
geographical pattern and by a sharp increase in the supply to 
heavy industry. This means that whereas by the ,end of the 
period 1964-1966*, the Athens/Piraeus area absorbed 48% of 
the total consumption, the figure dropped to 39% by the end of 


1969, the difference in distribution having benefited the pro¬ 
vincial and rural areas which now consume 61% of total sales. 

The steps taken by the Government to encourage production 
caused consumption by heavy industry to shoot up to 7,113,000,000 
kWh and improve by 200.25% the respective figure for the period 
1964-1966. At the same time, Consumers increased by 722,000 
(as against 514,000 for 1964-1966) by the end of 1969, the 
number of inhabitants with an electricity service rose to 7,460,000, 
representing 93.2% of the total population of Greece. 

This massive increase of consumption is chiefly attributed to 
the dynamic implementation of an extensive electrification pro¬ 
gramme which took priority with the post-revolutionary Manage¬ 
ment of the PPG within framework of the broader Plan of 
the Government. With rural electrificatttion, this Plan aims at 
raising the standard of living of the Greek fanners. 

It should be noted here that in spite of the uneconomic 
nature of the new service connections—^judged on a purely 
commercial basis—the PPG, with the whole-hearted material and 
moral support of the Government, has been successful in boosting 
them up by 143.65% in the three years since the revolution, 
compart with the respective figures for 1964-1966. 

During the period 1964-1966 a total uf 1,441 villages and 
conurbations were given service. The service connections for 
1967-1969 rose to 3,511, thus bringing down to 130 the average 
number of villages awaiting service. The proportion of the 
serviced population jumped from 74.6% in 1966 to 93.2% by 
the end of 1969. Service network extensions are to be continued 
at a rapid pace and by the end of this year the average number 
of people in unserviced conurbations will sink to 96, while the 
proportion of serviced population will increase to 96% of the 
total population of Greece. 

• THE LATEST PROJECTS 

Power plants commissioned since 1967 are: the Kastraki/ 
Acheloos Hy^ro-electric Station with four units totalling 320,000 
KW, the third and fourth unit of AHveri/Euboea Steam-electric 
Station, with a total capacity of 300,000 KW, the 160,000 KW 
eighth unit at Keratsini/Athens, the 19,000 KW Edessados Hydro¬ 
electric Station and two 16,300 KW gas-turbines in Crete. 

Apart from the above projects which were executed very 
quickly, construction and planning is under way for new power 
projects designed to increase the installed capacity of the PPG 
System and to develop on a grand scale the power resources of 
Greece, particularly the potential of riven, lignite and probably 
peat, thus saving a considerable amount of foreign exchange 
that would otherwise have to be spent on imported liquid fuel. 


1 
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Megalopolis 

The most important of these new projects is the lignite-fired 
Steam-electric Project at Megalopolis. This combines the operation 



The ntegalopolia Steam-electric Station tn Southern Greece develops a vast 
lignite deposit of some 380 mtllton tons to give an output capacity of 
1,800,000,000 k Wh a year. The 280,000 KW Station in to he commissioned 

lhi>> near 


of a '250,000 KW Station with the develapnicnt of an open-iast 
lignite mine with an estimated output .of 4,300,000 tons of lignite 
a year. This has been one of the major undertakings since 1967 and 
the pn)ject aims at developing a hugh deposit of lignite estimated 
at 360 million tons and at an annual saving of $5,600,000 in 
foreign exchange. 


Lavrion/AttikI 

One other major project—now in its early stages—is the 
Lavrion/Attiki power Centre which is to have a total installed 
capacity of 2,000,000 KW, equally shared between nuclear and 
thermal units. Messrs A.E.G: have already started to install the 
first 150,000 KW oil-fired unit which is scheduled fot- commission¬ 
ing in 1971. Work is also to start shortly on the installation 
of the second 300,000 KW unit to be supplied by Messrs. 
ALSTHOM of France. 

Keratsini/Athens 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Organisation TECHNOPROMIiX- 
PORT is installing a ninth 200,000 KW oil-fired unit at the 
Keratsini/Athens Steam-electric Station. This unit will be cr)ni- 
misrioned within the year and is to contribute 1,300,000 kWh to 
the National System every year. 

• DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 

Strong efforts have also been made sim e 1967 to develop the 
hydro-power resources of Greece. One positive cxpressinn nl 
this by the PPG has been the award to engineering firms ol inter' 
national repute, of a number of contracts, for the preparation of 
studies. The primary aim of these is the development of the 
hydro-power of 11 Greek rivers and tributaries with an estimated 
output capacity of 8,500,000,000 kWh. The hydro potential 
of^hree of the rivers will be studied by a team of UNO and 
PPC experts on the basis of a contract recently entered into 
between UNO, the Greek Government and the PPCl, The 
relevant costs will be met by a $1,000,000 contribution by UNO 
and a $1,500,000 counter-contribution by the PPC. 


Hydro-electric development 

Naturally, Greece has many more hydro rcsoun es to be 
developed. The total usable hydro potential of the country has 
been estimated at 21 billion kWh, only one third of which is 
at present developed by the existing hydro-electric Stations. 
A characteristic of the planned progressive development is the 
use of potentials as low as 500 KW in certain parts of the 
country. In this connection, it should be noted that it is only 
.since 1967 that the development of the hydro potential of Greek 
rivers has been tackled on such a scale. It should be noted also 
that wirth the full progresatve development of the entire usable 
hydro-power of Greek rivers,., the country will save every y?ar 
some $i8o million in forrign ^change. 


Pciyphyton/Aliakmcn 

The PPC .signed on February 2ti, 1970, with Messrs 
Al-SIHOM of Frame, the contrait for the execution of the 
Polyphyton/Aliakmon project, the 360,000 KW station which is 
scheduled to go into operation in 1974. 



on Februdrif 2, J970, a contract tgOti signed tn Athens, tts which, the PPC 
entrusted Messrs ALSTHOM of Ffonct with the execution, fa. Hprthern Greece, 
of the PolyphytQn-Aliakmon Hydeo-elertrie Profept ithieh..ie to be a duai-purpose 
um^rtaktng in'‘ that it cornMneJi an annual pqwer ObOput of SiOMO.im kWh 
with the irr^tion of extetmit'e areas in the ptains w ^atertni, £ast Vermton 
and Salonika. The Polyphyton Ifydro-eleetrk; Proieei'^tH echedvied for commis¬ 
sioning by 1974, 


Solid-fuel deposits 

In the development f>f solid fuel deposits, the PPC has pro¬ 
ceeded with extensive explorations in the lignite area of Ptole- 
inai's/Macedonia where large new deposits of about 500,000,000 
tons were discovered. On the basis of these new finds the PPC 
is^^tending six addatitmal units of 300,000 KW each. The PPC 
has awarded the contract for the supply of the first of these 
300,000 KW units to the Joint Venture of Messrs ALSTHOM 
of France, Messrs K.S.G. of Germany and Messrs WAAGNER 
BIRO of Austria. The remaining five lignite-fired units are to 
be installed in Ptoleinai’s progressively up to' .1980. 

In the meantime, steady progress has been made in the 
direction of developing the peat deposits in Macedonia, near the 
ancient town of Philippi where a large deposit of about 
4,000,000,000 cubic metres has been discovered. A preliminary 
study has already been prepared by Messrs FICHTNER CON¬ 
SULTING E.NGINEERS in this respect. 

LaM Dctember, the PPC sign^ with, Messrs ENEROO- 
MACHEXPORT of U.S.S.R. the original dfaft for the start of 
talks for the preparation f*f a new preliminary study and for the 
sub.scqurnt preparation of a final study. This is to be followed! 
by the execution fif the Philippi peat development project througw*. 
the installation of a power plant. Thit'U providing that the 
development of the deposit proves economically viable. A stipula¬ 
tion of the agreement, signed in Moscow, is that the contract will, 
provide that payment for both Studies and the execution of the 
project will be made mainly in tobaico and other Greek products. 


# PLANNING FOR THE SEVENTIES 

I'ho planning of the PFC today covers a large part of the 
seventies, and provides for the tarrying, out of npW generating 
transini.ssjon, and distribution projects which, in conjunction with 
the construction of parallel work.s, will ensure full industrialisa¬ 
tion of the Greek economy. 

It i.s expected that by 1974 . P*ce at which the electri¬ 
fication programme has been implemented (especially the develop¬ 
ment of loi;al power resources) will make is possible to meet 
by about 61 per (ent the power requirement^, using natural 
resources, namely lignite and hydro-power. The remaining 39 
per cent of the requirements will be met by oil-fired stations. 
It is planned that by the end of 1974, the installed capacity and 
the output capacity of the PPC's System will be more than 
doubled. 













A toast to the two world leaders of ecoiumiic growth. 

Over the ice wilh Alitalia 

Sooner or later you’ll want to travel between Italy 
and Tokyo via Copenhagen, when you realizeJiow much 
business there is going on. 

And since our flight is the only direct one between 
Rome/Milan and Tokyo, youll want to fly with Alitalia, 
over the Pole*. 

It always makes a very pleasant round trip to come 
back the southern way, but flying by the Polar Route 
between Tokyo and Milan you’ll save time. 

And time means business. Italy and Japan also mean 
business. That’s why we’re flying the Polar Route: 
to bring the two leaders of world economic growth 
closer toeether. * From Aprs iit 


• Subject to Government approval. 

* Jn co'oprration with Air France, 
Lrufthanaa, Japan Airlines. 



ITALYS WORLD AIRLINE 
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THE WORLD 


American Surv^ 


Easy does it — perhaps 

Washington, DC 


'A) judge by the results tf) date, the 
Nixon Administration appears to lia\c 
been almost uncannily successful in its 
strategy for slowing the American 
economy, as a prelude and prerecjuisite 
for slowing inflation, witlumt producing 
tlie trauma of a recession and of dramati¬ 
cally higher uneniplovrnent. As events 
and statistics have proceeded, there has 
been some natural, if historically dubious, 
})oliticaI bombast about .an “ unpre¬ 
cedented ” combination of recession and 
inflation. Actually, there lias been 


soniPthing very familiar and somethmg 
apparently new. 'I'he old and familiar 
is that prices have continued to rise in 
the early stages of a sluggi.shness in 
general demand and output following an 
inflationary boom. 'I'liere was great 
wringing of hands and gnashing r^f teeth 
in the recession of as the price 

indices continued to go up during nearly 
the whole of the period ; but what is 
birgotten is that prices stabilised thereafter 
—a stability that lasted, as it turned out, 
for nearly seven years, with minor fluctua¬ 


tions. Wh.ri i.s new is tlie nature of the 
slowdown in output. A special chapter in 
American e<i>n(»mic history may be in the 
process <»f being written. 

I'hough the chapter is not finished, it 
is hesi told up to now in the industrial 
production index, riiis has declined for 
seven consecutive months, with full 
allowance made for the start and finish 
of the strike in the General Electric 
Cxnnpany’s plants. 'I'his is only about two 
months less than the average duration of 
the entire decline in the four postwar 
recessions ; put another way, there has 
never been a decline lasting this long 
without there being a duly qualified and 
identified reces.sion. But this time there 
is a major difference. After seven months 
of decline, the index is only 2.9 per cent 
below its peak ; by this time in past dips 
it had plummeted by anywhere from fi 
to more than 10 per cent. Even the 
government in power (usually headed by 
President Eisenhower) had then to admit 
that there was a recession. 

Can this be “ gradualism '* actually 
working ? I'lie term was much used— 
and much criticised—la.st year to de.scribe 
this new miracle of disinflating without a 
recession. I’he use of the term—Mr 
Artliur Burns, the new chairman of the 
Federal Resei*ve Board, has said that it 
w'as u.sed too much, though it was an 
appropriate aim of policy—apparently 
gave some false signals to businessmen and 
bankers, leading them to believe that 
nothing very serious would ever happen 
and that inflation would continue. But the 
fart is, false signals or no, nothing drastic 
is intended to happen, or is yet happening, 
to employment and production. The open 
(question, of course, is how much progress 
will be made in slowing the price rise. 

In any case, there is now at h^and the 
regular March .survey of businessmen’s 
plans for investment in plant and equip¬ 
ment. Never in modern American 
economic history has there been a 
recession without a dip in thi.s sector. The 
important point i.s not only that the 
.survey shows that another sizeable increa.se 
is expected this year-—10.5 per cent more 
aipital .spending than in rqfip—hut also 
that the survey has never had an error 
of more than 8 per cent between actual and 
planned investment. What is more, nearly 
60 per cent of the total of planned outlays 
is in largely non-cyclical sectors of industry 
such as public utilities and commuiiica*- 
tion.s. It would take a very great historical 
aberration for investment to turn down by 
any significant amount this year, even 
allowing for the way in which inflation 
increases the dollar amounts of planned 
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Spending. If one is determined at all costs 
to \)t a pessimist, even these Jigures can 
somehow he explained away ; but the fact 
is that anyone looking at the American 
economy from the outside and hoping 
that there will not l)e a severe slump has 
every right to take heart from them. 

Unemployment is duly rising. There is 
no excusing Mr Nix^in’s campaign 
pledges that he could stop the inflation 
while creating unemployment only 
among President Johnson’s economic 
advisers.” There is now also a certain cal¬ 
lousness in the Administration as the 
inevitable is happening—tliough at least 
there is no effort to deny wfiat was imjylicd 
a'N along.* In any case the issue is coming 
into the heart of pdlkical debate. In an 
almost unnoticed piece of analysis, Mr 
Paul McCracken, the chairman of the 
President’s Council of Ecx)n(:«nic Advisers, 
has pointed out that the prospective 
increase in unemployment this year—to 
an average of 4.3 per cent of the labour 
force as compared with 3.5 per cent last 
year and at least 6 per cent in recessions— 
would amount principally to an increase 
of one week in the average duration of 
unemployment for those who would have 
experienced some unemployment anyway, 
ranging from teenagers and women 
entering the labour force to workers 
unemplo>'ed for seasonal and similar 
res sons. Perhaps the crucial figure is the 
nunl*cr out of work for 15 weeks or 
me re, which is the best measure of 
” h irdship ” unemployment ; it reached a 
pe;k of 1.8 million in 1961 in the fourth 
pof twar recession, dropped to an appar¬ 
ently rock-bottom low of about 350,000 
in 1968 and 1969 and has risen during 
'the slowdown, .so far, only to 460,000. 

But there remains plenty of meat for a 
natural challenge by the Democrats. The 
total number of unemployed in February 
(even if they were not all the same 
persons as in January and will not be the 
same in March) had risen to 3.4 million, 
seasonally adjusted, from 2.9 million in 
November, and the unemployment rate 
had risen to 4.2 per cent from 3.5 per 
cent. And as already noted, prices continue 
to go up j the best that can be said is 
that the annual rate of increase (about 6 
per cent in the consumer price index) was 
no worse in the last half of 1969 than in 
the first half. Filially, there is the con¬ 
tinuation of high interest rales—despite 
a moderate, and recently partially 
reversed, decline in market rates in 
February—which has inevitably brought 
a slump in the housing industry. This 
housing slump is a complex matter, but 
serious. Housing has been the victim, 
again, of the monetary side of the polic\ 
of fiscal and monetary restraint. There 
was, liowever, a welcome upturn in 
the number of new houses started in 
February and the President himself has 
now recommended various longer-term 
measures to control the cost of housing 
and increase the supply. 

Still, all of thi.s was part of what Mr 
McCracken has often called the “game 
plan ” for the economy—a term borrowed 


from professional football. Nothing is 
seriously off schedule. Even housing con- 
.struction has not fallen as badly as in 
the last period of monetary squeeze in 
1966, partly because of some special 
government devices to cushion the shock. 
'Fhe economy is not in a recession by 
the past te.st.s of that tenn and, while 
unemployment will undoubtedly go higher 
this year, there is no pre.sent reason to 
believe it will exceed 5 per cent. 

I'he most serious challenge to the Nixon 
Administration’s current and past policy, 
from men such as Mr Walter Heller and 
Mr Arthur Okun, both chairmen of the 
CEA under President Johnson, has been 
on the side of incomes policy. Mr (Dkun 
has published a paper showing that prices 
in the ” visible ” sectors in which there 
has been presidential intervention most 
often in the past—steel, copper, sulphur, 
cigarettes, motor cars—rose much more 
last year than during the previous years 
when Democratic Presidents were willing 
to use what i.s called the " jawbone ” to 
harangue businessmen out of putting 
‘ up tlieir prices. But the Secretary 
of Labour, Mr Shultz, has provided an 
equally detailed refutation, arguing that 
a lot of the differences had little to do 
with the absence of jawboning. 

I'here is a firm philosophical opposi¬ 
tion in the present Administration to 
either general guidq>osts ” for wage and 
price behaviour or to government inter¬ 
vention—^by persuasion or muscle—in 
individual cases. It is a legitimate debate, 
with no sure rights or wrongs. But wliat 
is rea.sonably clear is that no one has 
figured out what to do about wages, or at 
least wage claims ; fortunately, only 5 
million of the 78 million employed 
Americans are in trade unions where 
contracts are due to be negotiated this 
year. 

'Phis week has brought two develop- 
iiient.s in government f)olicy that should 
provide further reassurance against any 
serious decline—though they may also 
impair the pn:>grcss made to date in 
dampening ” inflationary expectations.” 
Pile President has reversed a freeze, 
imposed last September, on some $1.5 
billion worth of construction, mainly 
highways, in which the states do the work 
but the federal government supplies most 
of the funds. The move was openly 
described by Mr McCracken as “ a shift 
in fiscal policy ” and, given the lag 
between letting contracts and actual 
s}>ending, will add $600 million to 
outlays in the new fiscal year, starting 
in July, reducing the slim $1.3 billion 
budget .surplus by that much, and will 
add $170 million to spending, and more 
to orders, in this calendar year. Though 
the amount i.s not large in a $950 billion 
economy, it is worth recalling that the 
President started a major battle with 
Congress only two months ago by vetoing 
a large appropriations bill providing funds 
for education and health in an effort to 
save only a little more than $600 million. 

The second development was the 
disclosure, in testimony before Congress, 


by Mr Burns, that the central bank had 
already moved to permit relumed growth 
in the money supply, which had been 
absolutely flat since last June. Mr Burns 
said openly that he now thought that the 
money supply should grow at an annual 
rate of at least 2 per cent, though mo.st 
members of the board probably agree with 
the remark of one of the Covemors, Mr 
Daane, that any ” major ” move towards 
easier money would be ” counterpro¬ 
ductive.” In spite of these two develop¬ 
ments, however, there has been no panicky 
reaction to the slow-down. There is no 
sign of a massive effort to puni}) 
up the economy- I'he counterpart of 
“gradualism” on the downturn is 
graduali.sni on the upturn. The American 
ecom)my may go through a prolonged 
period of .sluggishness without anyone ever 
l)eing able to claim that, once again, the 
Republicans have brought on a slump. 
It is not really “ stop and go ” but rather 
“easy doe.s it.” It might even work. 


Bombs away! 


Last week’.s much-publicised bomb explo¬ 
sions in New York and Maryland were 
an intensification, but proibably not the 
culmination, of an old form of protest 
that has escalated in new direcrions lately. 
In the last century bombing incidents in 
the United States, as elsewhere, were 
associated with anarchist politics ; but in 
this century they had become the perogo- 
tive of psychotics, with a grudge against 
someone or something, or of right-wing 
militants. In the 1950s Negro activists in 
the South were the chief .sufferers. This 
is still so, to some extent ; in Denver a 
number of buses that were blown up last 
month were being used to carry children 
to racially-mixed schools. But most of the 
recent explosions—90 in New York, 62 in 
San Francisco, 32 in Seattle, 30 in Detroit 
in the past year, and so on—have been 
directed against army induction centres, 
laboratories doing military research, banks, 
police stations and other symbols of the 
establishment. 



Historic tsodmsrk on lUh Strsst 
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Makeyoitr 
eqHnrts ea^grang 

...andyoi^bea 

KACaigoiiiaii 


Rllhe profitable thing to be 


Some manufSacturers are quite relaxed 
^oat the way they beat competition in 
tohah European markets. 

Ti^ey*re o^led BEA Cargomen. 

They use BEA Cargo as a matter of 
routine because it gives them more time 
to meet delivery dates. Ahigher ftequency 
of flights to more European destinations 
than any other airline sees to that. BEA 
Cargomen save money too, through lower 


warehousing, packaging and insurance 
costs, and less pilferage and damages. 
They're getting an even better service 
through our new fast, bigger-capacity 
Merchantman aircraft. And they get full 
advice from 1CAB*. 

Two words sum up all the beneflts- ' 
greater profitability. 

Join the BEA Cargomen. Use BEA 
Cargo to make the going easy-and 
profitable - for your European exports* 


^Take the first step to becoming a BBA 
Cargoman by asking the Intematiowal 
Cargo ASHeiscfty Bureau to provide a cost 
comparison for your European export 
operation - free. It's another exchisive^to^ 
BEA service. 

For further details cssisct; 
fnteraatloiiia Chrss Advilory Bmaih 
CaigcK^cntivEiirfsaiHflStlifewAlriMMt-*!^^ 
P,0. Box 99» UoSsdkMr* MlddlMex. 



Puts you first in Europe 
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We cool people. 

Homers. /Viitomohiles. Fac lories. 
Hotels. Shopping c entc^rs. Ships. 
Anything. 


Beirut, Geneva, Hong Kong, London, Mexico City, New York City, Singapore and Sydney 


IbricThe air conditioning people. 
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These arc the worfc of the new radicals, 
disillusioned (and maybe bored) with what 
seems to them the ineffectiveness peace¬ 
ful protest ; their idealism has turned 
sour and drives them to revenge them¬ 
selves on their country. And of course 
every time a bombing story hits the news, 
there is a wave of false alarms with offices 
being evacuated and businesses disrupted. 
But some of the alarms are not false ; 
serious danniage was done during one night 
last week to die New York offices of three 
leading corporations. According to a letter 
from “Revolutionary Force 9?* to the 
press, these corporations—International 
Business Machines, Mobil Oil and General 
Telephone and Electronics—are “ enemies 
of all life... all three profit not only 
from death in Vietnam but also from 
Amerikan (sic) imperialism.” 

Telephoned warnings prevented any loss 
of life ; so far the only recent deaths have 
been of the manufacturers of bombs 
themselves. It seems fairly well established, 
whatever their friends may say, that the 
two Negro civil rights workers who were 
blown up in Maryland were transporting 
a home-made bomb in their car. And the 
destruction of an elegant house in the 
middle of one of Greenwich Village’s best 
residential streets, with the loss of at least 
three lives, was because bombs were fjeing 
made inexpertly in the basement by the 
daughter of the owner and her friends. 

This girl, who escaped but has dis¬ 
appeared, and the two Negroes are all 
typical of the violent radicals who are 
making Americans wonder whether 
terrorism is becoming chronic. Ralph 
Featherstone had been a well-known 
organi.ser, a peaceful socialist, but he had 
come to believe that there was no justice 
in the white man, that violence was the 
only answer. Miss Cathlyn Wilkerson 
was the daughter of wealthy and politic¬ 
ally liberal parents, intelligent, educated 
at the best intellectual institutions. She 
had joined^ the Weathermen, one of the 
violent offshoots of the left-wing Students 
for a Democratic Society ; she was out 
on bail of $40,000 on charges arising from 
their rampage in Chicago last Oct^er. 

These young people and their friends 
all feel frustrated and desperate, often for 
personal reasons as well as political ones. 
They dislike the materialism of the world 
today, the establishment’s belief in per¬ 
manency, both of which they are attack¬ 
ing when they demolish property. They 
feel that to criticise society as corhjpt and 
not to he prepared to destroy it is dis¬ 
honest. But luckily for America this is 
the view of only a comparatively few 
radicals. Klost of the young people, even 
those who distrust the present social struc¬ 
ture and ignore conventional rutniints, 
feel that violence is iiOffioral. The aggres¬ 
sive ones Are divided into smalt groups, 
scattered over the country, .working 
separately underground. About the only 
thing that can be done at present 
is to it harder to get ix>ssusion of 
explosives; the P^dtint, Congress and 
state authorities are all wmii^ on 
legislation to achieve this. 


Rights reprieved 


Recent fears that the Senate was back¬ 
pedalling on civil rights for Negroes have 
been quietened somewhat by the over- 
whelni'ing support of the upper house for 
continuing the supervision and protection 
of voters in the South. By a majority 
of 64-12 the Senate approved the 
extension of a la# has added 

nearly one millioi, Aegroes to the 
electoral rolls in the South since it came 
into force five year> ago. I'his support 
for the Voting Rights Act in its existing 
fonn is a set back for Pres?ident Nixon and 
a surprise as well. For once Senators from 
the olvl confederate states seem to liave 
igrK>red his overtures, offering httle 
organ i.sed resistance to the liberal 
Republicans and Democrats who wanted 
to keep the law as it is. 

Pandering again to .southern sensibilities, 
President Nixon proposed legislation 
last year to repeal a key section wh'idi 
was aimed specifically against the South 
and the House of Representatives 
approved the change, much to the alarm 
of civil rights supporters. In an effort to 
introduce what he calletl a nation-wide 
rather than a regional approach to dis¬ 
crimination against voters, Mr Nixon 
advocated the removal of the “ trigger 
mechan'isni ” which applies the law auto¬ 
matically to any state or county where le.ss 
than half the eligible voters were 
registered or voted in the 1964 presi¬ 
dential election and where literacy tests 
or similar devices were required to qualify 
for voting. 'J’liesc tests were then sus¬ 
pended and voting piwedures came under 
federal supervision ; .seven states were 
affected—Alabama, Loui.siana, Mistissipi, 
Georgia, Virginia, South Carolina and 
parts of North Carolina. In his attempt 
to take the burden off the South, Mr 
Nixon was angling for a return to the 
pre-1965 approach—^this involved time- 
consuming and ineffective litigation to 
prove that voters had been discriminated 
against—^and an end to automatic inter¬ 



vention by the federal govcmnicnt. 

While the Senate has dug in its heels 
in favour of the original Act, it has 
accepted stwne of the President's other 
recommendations for a nation-wide 
approach. It has approved the suspension 
of literacy tests across the country and a 
uniform arrangement of residency require¬ 
ments for voters in presidential elections. 
The Admin'i.stration recommended that 
60 days’ residence in a state be required 
to qualify for the vote, but the Senate 
cut this down to a month. Fhe Senate also 
extended the Act to cover the North 
when it decided that the “ trigger 
mediani.sm ” sljould apply to the 1968 
as well as the 1964 presidential elections. 
As a result parts of six northern states, 
including .sections of New \'ork City, 
would in future come under the Act. 

However, the Senate went far beyond 
anything the Admini.stration envisaged 
when it attached an amendment in 
favour of votes for iB-year-olds to it.s 
pro|)osals. It is this measure whicli now 
promises to be the most controversial in 
the wliole package. 'I'he Administration 
and many members of Congre.ss favour 
the lowering of tlie voting age, but until 
recently it had Ijcen believed that this 
could only be done liy the slr)w pmeess of 
constitutional amendment. But now Mr 
Mansfield, the Democratic leader in the 
Senate, has decided to try to achieve 
the cliange by the quicker means of pass¬ 
ing a federal law ; even if the House 
agrees, however, the Supreme Court may 
not. But 81-year-old Representative Celler, 
the most influential advocate of strong civil 
rights legislation in the Hou.se, is also the 
most outspoken opponent of giving young 
people the vote. His support is badly 
needed to cheer the revised bill through 
the House. In attaching the teenage 
propo.sals to the voting riglits package, 
its Senate sponsors were lietting that Mr 
Celler's known desire to keep the civil 
rights Act unchanged would outweigh hi.s 
aversion for younger voters. 


Cars under control 


The cu.st()mer may not always he right, 
but neverthele.ss he does have riglit.s ; they 
received a welcome boost recently when 
President Nixon came out in favour of 
stricter regulation i of the warranties pro¬ 
vided when cars and domestic appliatices 
are sold. Buyers, especially car buyers, 
have been finding it increasingly difficult 
to get the free service to which they arc 
entitled under the’ terms of the.se guaran¬ 
tees ; moreover during the past few years 
manufacturers have been cutting back 
drastically on What the guarantees cover. 
Now Mr Nixon has proposed that the 
Federal Trade Commission, guardian of 
the consumer, should be invested with 
greater powers to protect buyers. 

In the past its authority has been 
limited mainly to cease and desist orders ; 
if these are challenged in court, trading 
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under the contested conditions can still 
go on until the order is hnajjy upheld. 
TTie President has now recommended that 
t)he commisMon should 'l>e able to bring 
a law suit against any violation of its 
regulations at^ that it should be able 
to seek an injunction to prevent trad>ing 
while the case is being contested. Once 
a suit ha.s been prosecuted successfully 
by the government, consumers can then 
sue for damages. The President also 


wants to curtail the current practice of 
issuing written guarantees which apply 
only to certain parts of the products for 
a specified length of time ; thus the manu¬ 
facturers* liability is limit^. 

*rhe recommendations come as yet 
andther blow to the car industry, already 
^aken by falling sales and alarmed by 
the heavy expenses tfhat will be involved 
in developing devices to get rid of air- 
polluting emissions from car engines. The 


costs of doing work required under 
warrenties are also rising rapidly. The 
Ford Company's expenses went up by 
$130 million in one yesLT alone. Even 
so dealen are complaining that manufac¬ 
turers arc getting off too lightly—that 
dealers are not being paid enough for 
the work that they have to do under 
the guarantees. As a result garages either 
ignore all but the most dangerous defects, 
absorb the cost of repairs themselves or 


Who loves a parade ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

In urban America, the answer is “ every¬ 
one ”—or was until recently. Parades are 
a public art forni, a means by which 
ethnic groups, political parties, trade 
utiions-trand nowadays peace groups and 
others working for social change—display 
their identity. Parades mourn the passing 
of a respected leader or celebrate a 
national or local fc.stival. The armed forces 
parade at lea.st twice a year, on Memorial 
Day and Armistice Day, to show them¬ 
selves off to the tax-payers ; political 
parades, as a way of showing candidates 
off to the voters, went out of fashion at the 
end of the last century, except for the 
parade in Washington diat inaugurates a 
new President evciy four years. The 
Tournament of Roses, on New Year’s Day 
in Pasadena, California, survives as does 
the Thanksgiving Day parade in New 
York City, dominated by Macy's depart¬ 
ment store, to launch the Christmas 
shopping season. On Independence Day, 
the Fourth of July, parades arc ubiquitous, 
with fireworks and ice cream to follow. 

On St Patrick’s Day, March 17th, a 
parade disrupts traffic in any city that has 
a heavy Irish population—^New York, 
Boston, Chicago—‘although nowadays, with 
the original immigrants spread out through 
the country and through the economic and 
class structure, such celebrations have less 
appeal chan they used to do, even for 
politicians. But in Chicago, with its Irish 
boss, and his traditional political approach, 
St Patrick’s Day has lost none of its old 
glory. On that day the blue water of the 
Chicago River is dyed green, green stripe.s 
and shamrocks are painted down the 
middle of streets and bartenders arc urged 
to serve grccn-colourcd beer. Financial sup- 
l>ort comes from the prosperous Plumbers' 
Union, which has hundreds of Irish-Amcri- 
ran members. The main event is naturally 
a parade, featuring shillelaghs and harps. 
Sometimes the Mayor of Dublin speaks; 
often, there are anti-Belfast slogan.s. 

But this year the traditional observance 
in this Democratic city bad to be altered. 
The Republican State Legislature had 
switched from June to the third Tuesday 
in March the date of the primary elections 
in which the parties chose rheir candidates 
for next November’s general election. On 
election day saloons must be closed. Every¬ 
one knows that no parade is complete 
w'ithour a bar around the comer—>particu- 
larly on St Patrick’s Day. So Mayor Daley 
decided to hold the celebration three days 
early this year, last Saturday, and to make 
it the grandest celebration of the Irish 
patron’s feast ever held in Chicago (just 
to show the Republicans). 

In his kelly green trilby he led 2^1,000 


marchers down State Street, past a crowd 
of at least 2oo,fK)o people, celebrating 
hi.s successes in Chicago’s local 
politics. On Tuesday, St Patrick’s Day 
proper, yet another success was added ; the 
Mayor’s ca>ndidates, whether Irish or 
Negro, crushed all ojjpositiou in the Demo¬ 
cratic primaries. C)n the Saturday, how¬ 
ever, there had been an Afro-American 
.St Patrick’s Day parade—there arc more 
Negroes (and more Poles) than Iri.sh in 
Chicago—organised by the city’s black 
policemen down Martin Luther King drive; 
its theme was ” black is as beautiful as 
green—maybe even more so,” and one 
suspects that this is a portent of things to 
come in the city’s politics. 

In fact, in Chicago rarely does a week 
pass without a parade of some kind—big 
or .small, tidy or unkempt—to entertain 
visitors and keep Mayor Daley’s citizens 
busy. Bunting appropriate to the occasion 
is pinned up and taken down by trained 
crews while sanitation staffs sprinkle the 
routes to make them the best-kejjt streets 
in town. City HaM is the booking agent for 
the parades. It can issue permits for a 
procession or take them away or just not 
act at all on a request. The ringmaster is 
a retired but active Army officer. Colonel 
Jack Reilly, the Cecil B. DrMillc of 
American nriuiiici)>al government. 

His office is the administrative kitchen 
in which ” civic events ” are brewed up 


for every occasion. Balloons, searchlights, 
horse.s, military paraphernalia and nags 
can be produced by City Hall faster than 
you can say ” Richard Daley.” The most 
difficult thing to produce sometimes is 
people to watch a parade but City Hall 
can often do even this, with advance notice, 
by ordering Democratic officials to make 
certain that ward workers and party pay- 
rollers line the routes. Good scheduling 
calls for parades during lunch hours, on 
Saturday mornings or Sunday afternoons. 

That City Hall discriminates in its 
award of permits—denying the right of 
assembly to .vrme of its citizens—^was 
dramatised by the shocking clashes in 
Chicago’s streets at the time of the 
Democratic party's convention in 1968. 
According to a special citizens’ commis¬ 
sion, headed by Dr Edward Spariing, 
parades by conventional groups have 
been welcomed but groups with opinions 
which Mayor Daley might object to have 
had difficulty in obtaining peimits. With¬ 
out a permit a parade is illegal though 
police ^en turn a blind eye. Since 1968, 
however, the municipal code relating to 
peimits for parades and assemblies has 
been much improved, although freedom of 
assembly is still treated as a privilege 
rather than a right. The Sparling report 
argued that the issuance of permits should 
be governed only by considerations of 
public safety and traffic control, not by 
the ideology or popularity of the applicant. 
Anyone 1^0 warns to parade should be 
allowed to. 
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pass the bill on to an irate customer. 

The tension may l>e.cased if |hc federal 
ffovernment docs take over control of 
guarantees but there will still be the 
equally pressing problem of control of 
quality, dear to the hearts of Mr Nader, 
self-appointed defender of the consumer, 
the FTC and the public. On this Mr 
Nader is once more attacking the General 
Motors Corporation. He is trying to wtiip 
up support among the shareholders for 
his efforts to force the giant corporation 
to pay more attention to pollution, road 
safety and the employment of Negroes. 
He also wants to force the company to 
expand its board of directors to include 
representatives of the public interest—a 
woman, a Negro and a biologist. If he 
cannot get these proposals printed on 
the agenda for the annual general meet¬ 
ing in May he intends to seek an injunc¬ 
tion against the meeting. 

Under the new and tough leadership 
of Mr Casper Weinberger, the FTC has 
come up with a revolutionary plan ; the 
performance, quality and durability of 
new cars would be regulated by the fed¬ 
eral government. Ihe commission has also 
recommended that manufacturers should 
he responsible for all replacements and 
repairs. But the industry claims that such 
stringent measures would only put up the 
prices of cars, retard technical develop¬ 
ment and reduce the already short supply 
of mechanics. The reception from Con¬ 
gress, upset at not being consulted aitK>ut 
the report, has been only a shade warmer. 
Senators Magnuson and Moss, who have 
already sponsored their own bill setting 
minimum standards for guarantees, are 
treading very warily ; they think that the 
FTC may have gone too far and that the 
President’s proposals, w'hich come nearer 
to their own line of thinking, may prove 
an acceptable compromise. 

Broker broke 


New York 

The Wall Street brokerage community’s 
deepening financial troubles were drama¬ 
tised last week with the disclosure that 
McDonnell and Company, an old-time 
member of the New York StcKk Exchange, 
could no longer meet the exchange's 
capital requirements (at least 5 per cent 
of liabilities) and was shutting down. The 
exchange has set aside $6 million from 
its special trust fund to facilitate the 
liquidation of McDonnell's affairs; this 
procedure will involve principally the 
transfer of customers’ securities to other 
brokerage houses which will then in turn 
reimburse the New York exchange. I'he 
McDonnell firm's difficulties stemmed 
from the fact that it had expanded its 
system of branches too fast for its 
operational capabilities during the bull 
market of 1968; the added buirien proved 
untenable after the sharp declines in both 
stock prices and trading volume began 
about ^ middle of 1969, severefly 
squeeziin^h^rqfits of many firms. 

This^H?1prftimrth time in the past 18 


months that a firm belonging to the big 
board lias gone into liquidation. The 
others involved less prominent houses but 
had already resulted in the exchange 
having to hand out $7 million from its 
trust funds. This leaves only a narrow 
margin of $3 million available after the 
McDonnell allotment. There is increasing 
worry on Wall Street that continued 
weakness in ^hare prices and in turnover, 
coupled with inflated costs, could bring 
even laiger firms into a position of capital 
insufficiency which might force them too 
out of business. 

To cope with the situation brokerage 
houses have been pressing the Securities 
and Exchange Ckraimission for permission 
to alter the schedule setting minimum 
commissions so as to boost revenues by at 
least 10 per cent. The proposed changes, 
as initially submitted, called for a sharp 
increase in fees on smaller transactions to 
be offset in part by scaling down fees on 
larger orders. The SEC is, however, under¬ 
stood to feel that these dianges would be 
unduly harsh on small investors. At mid¬ 
week the exchange countered with a 
modified proposal ; it hoped that the gov¬ 
ernment agency would accept it quickly 
on an interim basis. This revision con¬ 
templates a flat increase of at least $10 
a transaction up to 1,000 shares. 


Is black capital ? 

The black capitalism plank in President 
Nixon’s election platform is no forgotten 
promise, but it is still a disputed one. 
Commitments to the project have flowed 
freely from Mr Stans, the Secretary of 
Commerce. Just this month he offered 
support and loans to Negro businesses in 
New York’s Harlem and has promised a 
legislative package to boost the 
programme. His idea is to build a black 
replica of the white Republican-voting 
middle class by increasing the number of 
independent black caphalistsi The other 
point of view, put fori^rd by officials in 
his departments belonging to the Office 
of Minority Buriness Enterprise, advocates 
the establishment of a much wider^ased 
co-operative movement for jX)or whites as 
well as poor blacks, to include community 
ownership of shops and services. To Mr 
Stans such an un-Repubtkan idea is 
anathema and heads nave fallen within 
the OMBE as a result. 

Mr Stans has been concentrating a 
large part of his efforts on gaining dealer¬ 
ships, franchises and opportunities in the 
service trades for Negi^. Recently he 
announced that some 90 such openings 
have been assured by whiti busineBsei.aiid 
industries. But, according to. ^e people 
on the spot in the cities, to establish 
a string of new shops or restaurants or 
service centres in the ghettos does not' 
necessarily make good business sense. For 
one. thing these isolated <^mtions are 
entirely dependent on their poor black 
neighbours for their custom; for another 
they do not create a large pool of hew 


jobs within the ghetto. A much stronger 
and more lasting solution is offered by 
Negr(>nm manufacturing units. These 
are still very few and far between. Part of 
the problem is finding the money to get 
such operations off the ground in the first 
place ; then white companies must be per¬ 
suaded to buy the products. 

The federal government has done most 
of the pump-priming in the past by giving 
contracts to minority-owned businesses. 
This month, however, Mr Stans received 
a welcome windfall when the General 
Motors Corporation invested $i million 
in a special fund for low-cost loans and 
technical assistance to minority businesses. 
The corporation has already started to 
buy supplies from black manufacturers. 
This GM contribution will be bolstered 
to some $15 million by long-temi bank 
loans and funds from the Small Business 
Administration under its scheme to 
establish Minority Enterprise Small 
Business Investment Companies. Mr Stans 
hopes to find sponsors for 100 MESBICs 
and commitments are now coming in 
from such companies as Prudential 
Insurance and Johnson Wax. 

This sort of support may allay the worst 
fears of Mr Brimmer, the only Negro on 
the Federal Reserve Board. In a stinging 
attack on black capitalism, he claimed 
that it would only serve to cut Negroes off 
from the mainstream of economic life. 
Black capitalism, he argued, would 
isolate and confine the Negro within the 
ghetto and would retard his economic 
development. Instead of seeking self- 
employment, the Negro would do better, 
he said, to take a potentially more 
profitable job with a large company 
controlled by whites—as has been done by 
Mr Searles, who was recently elected as 
the first black member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. So far few black busi¬ 
nessmen have come out in support of 
Mr Brimmer’s contentions. 
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shrinks. Leisure fills the extra Increasing leisure will make markets already include building, 

hours. But how to fill the leisure ? people more concerned with spare transport, domestic appliances. 

At Turner & Newall we visualise time comfort. With more time in the engineering components, chemical 

for spare-time sportsmen a spt>rts home—they will need more insulation plants and the aerospace industry. 


park area several times the size 
of Wembley Stadium, completely 
covered for use all the year round. 
This gigantic football-swimming- 
tcnnis-cricket-running-jumping 
centre would be under a translucent 
dome that has moveable roof 
segments that slide open and shut 
automatically to suit the weather. 

Ideas like these create opportun¬ 
ities for I’&N IMAGINEERING- 
forward thinking engineered info 
profitable realities. Ideas that depend 
on composites—solid materials 
reinforced with fibres. Such as 
the glass fibre reinforced plastics 
T&N alr^dy make and sell so 
successfully for translucent roofing. 

Throwaway sports clothes 

Sports clothes usually need 
washing between games before they 
can be used again. In the seventies 
will come paper sports clothes, 
tough enough to stand up to a 
day’s cricket or an afternoon’s 
tennis. But for disposal right after. 

A new set of sports clothes each 
time at the cost of laundering 
your normal outfit. 

Resins to give the paper its 
resilience and strength are already 
made by one T&N company. Today 
T&N resins put the wet strength in 
paper tissues and towels, paper 
sacks and many other applications. 


to increase warmth and cut down fuel 
bills. There will be more people out 
in more cars, for which T&N 
composite materials can provide 
safer fascias, sound-insulated cabins, 
better braking materials and cleaner 
exhaust emission. Caravans and 
holiday homes too would be made 
of composites with built-in 
insulating qualities. 



No company is better placed 
to benefit fully from all this than 
T&N, which for many years has set 
the technological pace in 
insulation materials, brake linings, 
gaskets and other vehicle components. 

New ideas—new markets 

It is ideas like these that create 
new markets and expand others for 


Our greatest asset 

The entire success and expansion 
of the T&N group in the seventies 
depends on its greatest asset - highly 
trained and imaginative people of 
the right ^ality at every level. That 
is why at T&N we put such 
importance on training and 
management development. 

Graduates who join ’I'&N undergo 
a thorough, professional training, 
including for most of them a year at 
business school. By then they are top 
management material. 

From these young managers will 
come our company directors. Many 
will be under 35. 

T&N means growth 

'I'&N is an international group of 
27 industrial companies that work 
together. The group’s assets are £103 
million with sales at ^Ci I3 million 
annually. It employs some 40,000 
people throughout the world. The 
group is diversifying more and more 
as it expands its international 
markets, with profits to match. 

If you would like information on 
T&N companies and 
what they do, please 
write to: Turner & t~ 

Newall Ltd, 77-79 Jrj/\r 
Fountain Street, 

Manchester M2 2£A. 



TURNE3R & NEWALL LTD make ideas work in composite materials 

Turn,™ AibMtot Co Ltd Tumor Brothort Aobootoo Co Ltd Forodo Ltd Nowalli InjWldtioB AChom«»l Co Ltd Britith Induotriol PlooHci Ltd 

J W Roberts Ltd • StKlile Produtrta Ltd Tunieft AstMstos Fibres Ltd Turners Asbeitos Cement (Northern Ireland) Ltd and 17 overaaes mining and manulacturing companies 
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Not quite so gently in western Europq 


Western Europe’s economic 
growth sedns bound -to allow down 
this year. But pcihaps by less 
than expeoted. 

I’hi-s is the message from the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
the Geneva secretariat of the 
United Nations, in a new report.* 
It suggests that the gro.«).s national 
product (gvvp) of induStilial 
western Europe will be about 5% 
higher, in real terms, in 1970 than 
in 1969. But naiiional forecasts 
around the turn of the year added 
up to only 4.3% growth in the 
area, much as the Oi^rtisairion 
for Economic Oo-operarion and 
Development was a'lso caicuflating 
ai the same .rime. 

It stii'll implies a slowing-down ; 
growth in 1969 was 6.1%. But 
the ECE que.^ions two of the 
three assiimptfions behind the 
national forecaftts which explain 
the 1.8 percentage points fall 
from 6.1% to 4.3%. These 
assumptions arc : 

(i) Slower 'investmemt growth, 
contribirring half a 'percentage 
j>oini to the-fall in gnp growth 
rate. 

•The Ecoiiomic Survey of Europe 
in 1969, Part 9. Will be available 
through HM Stationery Offire, 


(2) Pessiminn about the area’s 
exports to the of the world, 
contributing anotner half a per¬ 
centage point 

(3) Restraint on private consump¬ 
tion, coijgJijSsuting most of the 
remaining fall. 

The ECE agffoes with the first 
expedtation drat big declines in 
the rate Off investment growth in 
Gcimany and France Will not be 
fully offset by accelerations in 
Britain, Italy and Holland. But 
it does not share the same 
pessimism about exrpoits, restoring 
that half a percentage point fall 
in its own forecast. And It has 
some doubts about the extent to 
which governments can control 
consumer demand in the face of 
almost universally high pay 
awards. It is easy to .share this 
latitcr scepticism: itihe trade aigu- 
ment involves looking back ai 
the 1969 experience. 

Better than expected 

Qurtf contrary to expeotations, 
last year saw some impre»ivc 
growth rates (chart 1). It turned 
out to be one of the four post- 
w'ar boom years for western 
Europe, comparable w'ith 1951, 
1955 ‘9^*’ (chart 2, which 


only goes back to 1954, shows also 
a imnor peak in 1964). Acccler- 
aitcd growth missed five countries, 
however: Ireland and Italy, 
because of strikes; Holland and 
Norway, because of poor harvests 
or poor fishing; and Bi<itain 
because of deliberate re^raint to 
correct the balance of payments. 
But all west European induMrial 
coumrics except Britain enjoyed 
growth equal to, or above, the 
long-'tcrm trend (the 4 % aver¬ 
aged in 1953-67). Most striking 
was Germany’s 8i% ; France’s 
record was nearly as good, but 
owed something to comparison 
with strike-disturbed 196R. 

In explaming the fast 1969 
expanaon, the ECE attaches mo.st 
importance to two factors. First, 
the great surge in expenditure 
on machinery and equipment. 
Second, 'the very fast expansion 
--by 20%—of trade between the 
we.st European industrial coun¬ 
tries. That among common 
market countries alone rose by 
nearly 30%. 

This business of all buying from 
one another helped, the ECE says, 
much more than ever before, to 
break bottlenecks in domestic 
supplies. “ Whait emerges is that 



the fast expansion of output, and 
the consequent pressures on exist¬ 
ing sources Off supply, appear to 
have served to open up new 
supply posifibil'ities and new 
trading links which can be 
regarded as broadening the 
supply base for future expansion.” 
With that cheery thought behind 
it, the ECE looked at what 
national forecasts indicated for 
trade in 1970. Whait seemed on 
the card.s was a 9% rise in the 
volume of imports of goods and 
services (13% in 1969) and a 7i% 
rise in exports of goods and 
services (12}% in 1969) for 
industrial western Europe as a 
whole. But this expan.Sion of 
exports, it argues, is no greater 
than could reasonably be expected 
from the continued expansion of 
trade within the region, without 
any increase in the volume of 
western Europe’s exports to the 
rest oif the world. 

Non-stop exports 

The ECE docs not see that 
element of trade standing still. 
True, there i.s the slowdown in 
the United States but 'the ECE 
suggests that its effects on 
Europe’s trade tend to be 
exaggerated. Here it could be too 
complacent. But it points out 
•that the 1969 boom in western 
Europe occurred with no increase 
in exports to the United States, 
after an exceptional 25% rise in 
1968. The developing counttilies 
now have >strong reserves and 
western Europe’s exports to ithem 
and also to eastern Europe can 
be expected to increase in 1970. 
So 'the ECE says that exports to 
the rest of the worid may rise by, 
say, 5% in volume, rather than 
just mark time. 

But the ECE does not believe that 
this better joutlook for exports will 
necessarily add much to cunent 
account ^ surpluses, since imports 
might also increase more. Morr- 
over, the effect on the terms of 
trade could be adverse to indus¬ 
trial countries. Understandably, it 
is wary of the extent to which 
countries will be able to swing 
their balance of payments this 
]^ear. Offidai forecasts for die 
four major economies (chart 3) 
predict a combined suiplus on 
current account in 1970 of 
$ 31 ^ bn-$4} 6n (compared jwith 
1969*8 $3.^ bn). The smaller 
ii^usti^l tbuntries expect a 
hardly significant net deficit 
(after being in balance in 1969). 
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So induatria'l weatem Europe^ 
current surplus with the rest of 
the world swing from 

$3.4 bn in 1969 to between $3^ 
bn and over $4J bn in 1970. If 
the United States gets some of its 
looked-for •improvement and 
Japan’s large current surplus 
remains, the current deficit of 
the rest of the world would have 
to rise this year by about $i bn, 
even if fhe current surplus for the 
four large western European 
economies is no more than $4 bn. 
“ This may not be unmanageable 
for a time,” the EGE reports, “ in 
view of their better reserve 
position, and if there were larger 
capital outflows from the 
developed countries. But from 
the point of view of the rest of 
the worid, the sum of the maxi¬ 
mum forecasts for the developed 
countries—an increase in their 
aggregate surpluses of, say, over 
$2 bn—<is not very likely to be 
achieved.” 

Pay and productivity 

In any case overseas balances of 
the western European countries 
are so mutually interlinked that 
not each and every one coufld 
hope to achieve the maximum 
current surplus target. One 
lesson of 1969 is the exftent to 
which growth ot demand and 
output spreads from one country 
to another through generating 
rising imports. 

What wesiem European countries 
are now sharing, to an unusual 
degree, is a mounting pressure 
<m costs and prices. Pay 
increases are continuing at or 
above last year’s level in most 
countries. But the peak in pro¬ 
ductivity gains able to absoib 
such pay increases has probably 
been passed in the present cycle 
of expansion. Employment usually 
responds to odtput after about a 
year’s time-lag. So the first stages 
of a surge in output see substantial 
productivity gains (as in 1959 and 
1968), slackening off later (as in 
i960 and 1969}. 

Last year, when productivity 
iiicreasei generally fdl Off, pay 
increases and unit lAour coits 
accelerated, as is usual in the 
second year of output expansion. 
The general pattern can be seen 
from the experience in Germany 
and Britain (chart 4). Unit labour 
costs usually continue to increase, 


even to accelerate, as the rate of 
output expansion slows. The EGE 
is almost certainly right in 
believing that the peak of labour 
cost increases has not yet arrived. 

The big four 

This belief colours comments on 
the four major European econo¬ 
mies. Some of the main points are 
summarised below : 

Germany. Although manufac¬ 
turing output, investment and 
exports may well continue to 
grow rather fast for some months, 
there is bound to be, for the year 
as a whole, some ^owdown Jf 
only because of capacity shortages. 
Gapacity might increase at most 
by 6%, but only if employment 
can be increased a little and if 
productivity gains arc above 
expectations. A decline of about 
10% in the volume of inveaftment 
in madhinery is expected, after 
last year’s unusually high growth. 
The ECE expects slightly bigger 
increases in consumer prices and 
the volume of private consump¬ 
tion than the officiariy projected 
3% and 7% respectively. Most 
of the new wage agi cements in 
1970 will probably be of the 
order of 10% (hourly rates) and, 
with a tight labour market, wage 
drift can be expected to continue, 
although less markedly than last 
year’s 3 to 4% in manufacturing. 
The additional pressures on prices 
tihat die EGE foresees might pro¬ 
voke further monetary and bud¬ 
getary restrictions. The most 
unfavourable development in Ger¬ 
many would be an unnecessarily 
severe slowdown in growth com¬ 
bined with continued price 
increases resulting from lagged 
cost-inflation. The authorities, 
therefore, should detennine how 
much expansion of demand in 
excess of their taigets can be 
tolerated, even at the cost of price 
inflation. 

France. Consumer expenditure 
may have already started to slow 
down and the propensity to save 
be recovering. At least for some 
months in 1970 a rise in consumer 
prices at a continued rate of 
about 5% a year seems likely. 
But the ECE still thinks that the 
efforts to restrain the volume of 
consumption could be offset by 
the stimulus to faster pay 
increases cost-of-living BUding 
scales have recently been adopted 


in some labour contracts, 
especiaBy in public enteipiiscs, 
Incoipoiadng a guarantee of a 
minimum increase in the pur- 
charing power of wages. 

But in general the EGE is fairly 
o|itimisric about France. It 
reminds us that in the three 
months alter the devaluation of 
the franc (September-November, 
1969) the unit value of French 
exports^ expressed in fnncsi rose 
9%, so cx|Mit prices in terms of 
ioreign exchange were maintained 
giving a boost to export profit 
margins. (How different was the 
British price behaviour after the 
devaluation of sterling.) France’s 
gain in foreign exchange from 
exports should at least equal the 
expansion of world maricets. 

If France is successful in restoring 
its current balance within the next 
few months there could be a 
measure of reflation of domestic 
demand later this year (credit 
relaxations, perhaps, or the 
release of temporarily frozen 
investment funds). But a good 
deal depends on the development 
of industrial relations during the 
next few months. 

Britain. Agamst the considerable 
improvement in the use of real 
resources to swing the balance of 
payments must be set the contin¬ 
uing increase in production costs. 
Although the average pay increase 
of 8 to 9% last year was no 
more than in most competing 
countries, it was considerably 
greater in relation to the small 
rise in output Moreover, the 
scale of pay increases has been 
rising. The ECE thinks it is long- 
teim considerations, rather than 
the immediate situation, that 
riibuld detcim'ine policy. It is 
possible that the improvement in 
competitiveness will allow an 


underiying growth rate for gnp 
“ sigpificaiitly in excess of the 
aveiw 3% of the past 15 years. 
Italy. The EGE accepts the 
general view shat wage costs per 
hour in Italy will be about 15% 
higher this year than last. 
Because of Italy’s competitiveness, 
thh should not affect exporting 
too badly. But it qualifiei this 
optimism by pointing out : (1) 
cost-of-living scales, to which 
many wages are tied, have already 
moved up in the first quar¬ 
ter of 1970 and may contribute 
to a wage-price spiral : (2} the 
lack of fiscal policy puts too big a 
burden on monetary manage¬ 
ment ; the new wage levels and 
the output lost by the strikes have 
created a liquidity problem for 
many films which can be over¬ 
came only by a more liberal 
credit policy ; (3) uncertainty 
remains as to whether the modest 
measures taken to stop the flight 
of capital will succeed. 

If these problems can be solved, 
however, a growth in gdp of 
about 7 to 8% is realistic for 
1970, with the trade balance vir¬ 
tually in equilibrium and the 
current balance, allowing for the 
normal surplus on invisibles, 
closing with a surplut of about 
bn, compared with 1969’s 
$2! bn. 

How much unity? 

Any look at economic policies in 
western Europe today invites the 
test of whether they are moving 
towards the sort of unity that the 
community says it wants for its 
members. The official forecasts of 
growth in 1970 (chan 1) are more 
clustered together than has been 
actually realised in any 
recent year. The proof of the 
pudding is still in the eating. 


RAY AND LABOUR COSTS 
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Di:M.J.S.ofRiigby 

has seen his savings 
of £265g|rawto£3^ 
And in only 4 months! 


Dr M.J.S.*piit his savings 
into modem British stamps 
Harvey Michael Investments 
are the world’s largest brokers 
in these Stamps and Dr M J S 
entrusted to us the selection 
of stamps for his holding 
SAFE 

If you think that stamps 
cannot be a safe form of 
investment the following 
('omment from one of the 
leading National Sunday 
newspapers will surpiise you 
’’Stamps have always been a 
g(X)d investment but until 
recently only stamp collectors 
secmecf to realise this, and 
consequently benefit from the 
knowledge. Now investors 
generally are given the 
op|x>rlunitv in the rapidly rising 
values of st4mips, through an 
investment in Harvey Michael 
I'he astonishing capital growth 
record is worth considering ” 
WORLD DEMAND 

Harvey Michael Investments 
opeiates in 40 countries 
throughout the world And that 
means that our sUimp prices 
are not affected by economic 
conditions in any one countiy 
This IS an important Ijenefit 
which only an international 
broke! like Harvc'v Michael 
Investments can otfei. 
MAXIMUM CAPITAL GROWTH 

Our target is to obtain 
maximum growth of capital in 
the years alicad We advise 

*ThiH 18 an 
c tual 


clients ol the value of their 
holding every two months and 
advise* whether to hold or sell 
And of course, you are free to 
st*ll to qs or anyone else. 

NO CAPITAL GAINS TAX! 

Another important advantage 
gained by investing in stamps is 
that capital gams tax is not 
applicable when selling lots of 
under £1,000 

This feature will appeal 
particularly to those in the 
higher tax brackets 
ACT NOW 

An application form and all 
additional information you may 
require will be sent promptly on 
receipt of the conlpleted coupon 

I I Huiv«>\ Michael Iiuisinunis 
Dtpt I)l Scotlish 1 lit House 
leeds] \t\ 

Name 


Address 


iUx CahkH Invest I teds 



Australia 
Is really 
booming. 
ISIant to know 
more? 


Want to invest overseab”? Prosperous 
Australia offers big oppoitunities 

You have something to sell'? Chances are the 
rich Australasian markets want to buy it 

The C.B A. are experts in these areas With 
over 860 offices in Australia and New Zealand 
they can help you with the sort of background 
intelligence you'll need like intormation on 
export needs, market trends, investment 
opportunities and valuable business contacts 
So why not take advantage of their expertise Let 
the C B.A advise you on how, when and where 
to invest or sell in Australia and New Zealand 
And remember, AustraTian business in S F 
Asia and the South Pacific is increasing rapidly 
Your business contacts in Australia could help 
you open up a whole new sales net work in these 
areas too 

Call, phone or write to our London Office. 

Tell us what you’re looking tor in Australia and 
New Zealand. We’ll do the rest 



TheCommeicial Bank 
of Amtmiia Limiled 

London Office 12 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Telephone 01-000 8761 
Principal Office in New Zealand: 

328-330 Lamtnon Quay, Weffington, C-1., N Z. 

Head Office and International Department 
335-33P Colima Street, Melbourne, C 1. Australia 
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and enjoy Saspitality 






S^SsCA/VJDi/VjtyiJtJV /lfMg£i/V£S 

GENERAL AGENT FOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 

Call your SAS autborised Travel Agent or London*- 01734 4020, Btiaiol -0272 292139, Birmingham 
- 021643 4778/9, Leeds - 0532 26713, Manchester - 061832 8431, Newcasde - 0632 21544* Gla^w 
-041 *48 5832, Dublin-779318. 




Information is only as good as its source. 
That’s why you should know 
how your bank collects 
Its data and conducts its surveys, 
how it operates and what resources it has. 

Most of the 178 branches of the Sumitomo Bank 
are connected by direct links 
to a central data processing system. 

In a few years all branches will be. 

That means that every bit of 
info from every branch is instantly available 
to all other branches. 

It’s just one of the many ways 
in which the Sumitomo Bank strives 
to assist its clients. 

Just one of the many reasons why 
international business entrusts 
its Japan interests to the Sumitomo Bank. 


♦ 

SUMITOMO BANK 

Hetd Office: Osaka* Japan 

178 branches in key cities throughout Japan. London Branch: Bucklers- 
bury House, 3 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4. Other Overaeas 
Brancheii: New York, Hong Kong, Diksseldorf, Karachi. Affiliated 
Banka: The Sumitomo Bank of California. San Franciscb, Los Angeles, 
Crenshaw, Sacramento, San Jose, Gardena, Oakland, Anaheim. Banco 
Sumitomo Brasilelro, S.A., 3 offices m Sao Paulo. 
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BARCLAYS BANK BRIEFING-9 

A quarterly information service prepared 
in association with U.K. Press Gazette 


These briefings are designed to help make sense of money matters: to present news, views and 
up-to-the minute statistics which provide food for thought. In this issue Mr John Thomson, Chairman of 
Barclays Bank, looks at the vital role played by ''invisible" earnings in Britain's balance of payments 


THE CITY’S ECONOMIC 


MIRACLE 


IF THERE is an economic miracle to 
be celebrated in Britain this year, the 
massive turn-round in our balance of 
payments, from deep deficit to im¬ 
pressive surplus, would rightly be 
singled out as the most deserving 
candidate. 

But within this achievement 1 should 
like to concentrate on the performance 
of what arc referred to as the “in¬ 
visibles” in this balance of payments. 
They are now bringing in a net revenue 
of about £40 million a month. This 
represents the major portion of the 
current surplus estimated to be running 
at £600 million a year. 

And within this “invisible” account 
(peeling, as it were, one more skin off 
the onion) I would like to draw 
attention to the contribution which has 
been made to this total by the banks, 
insurance companies and merchants of 
the City of London. 

The figures published by the Board of 
Trade do not give an official, detailed 
break-down of the invisible transactions; 
but the Committee on Invisible Exports 
(to which the late Sir Thomas Bland 
gave so much of his time and enthusi¬ 
asm) estimated that in 1965 the foreign 
earnings of institutions predominantly 
located in the City ranged between 
£213 million and £283 million. Of this 
banking services brought in £82 million. 

That was more than three years a£[o. 
The overseas income from these finan^ 
services must be running at an appreci¬ 
ably higher level to^lay. 

U there is a miracle of Bdtain 
can boast~not in terms of 19iiS8-w,FlHit 



JOHN THOMSON. T.D., J.P. 
Chairman of Barclays Bank Limited 


of longer and more enduring character 
—it is the ability of the City of London 
to retain its importance, and in some 
respects its leadership, as a great 
international financial centre despite the 
recurrent crises of sterling and the 
persistence of exchange control. 

Why and how has this been achieved? 

First, of course, because we inherited 
from a long line of predecessors a 
solidly built, finely tuned mechanism of 
international finance. The bricks and 
Iba men, the know-how. Hie 
ttaditioo ibim. So wbs,^ and is. 


the vast network of our financial and 
trading links with the commercial and 
banking world overseas. 

Secondly, because of our ability to 
adjust that mechanism to ever evolving 
needs—the changes that have taken 
place in the character of the merchant 
banks, in the business of the discount 
houses and not least in the range of 
services provided by the clearing banks. 

Thirdly, by reason of our compact¬ 
ness. The density of banking and 
merchanting houses within the ‘^square 
mile” of the City makes for ease of 
communication and speed of decision 
where many firms are involved. It also 
makes for that personal knowledge of 
one another and mutual trust which 
provide the best setting for the City’s 
golden rule “My word is my bond”. 

Fourthly, because of the informality 
of the rules and discipline that obtain 
in the City. This is part of Britain’s 
penchant for unwritten constitutions. 
The Bank of England has certain powera 
of compulsion over the commercial 
banks. It has never had to use them. 
Long may it be so. 

For these and many other reasons the 
City retains its eminence as a great 
financial centre, a valuable contributor 
to Britain’s external solvency. 

If proof were needed of this eminence 
it would be found in the number of 
overseas banks that have recently 
opened new offices in the City—^among 
them American banks of which more 
than 30 are now represented—^and 
welcome—in the square mile. 

Another such procf is the extent to 
which the Eurodollar market has 
become centred in London. Britain by 
its balance of payments has generated 
very few Eurodollars. Yet London, 
acUng as banker, has secured an 
estimated 70 per cent of the business in 
this $40 bfilion market. 

That it a mirade. 
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prepantloiii for Britoiini oonmiioo to docfaaol 
omncy hove bOMi in train for over two yeora. 
Bat for the nuui In the itrcet It hos been the 
nMitntion of the SOp piece for the loi diiHh^ 
note, the withdrawol of the half-crown jud the 
current controveny over the retention or otheewice 
of the elxpence that have brought the eufafoct Into 
focus* 

Midiael Green, Secretary of the decfanallsation 
working par^ of the British Bankers’ Association 
and also Manager of the Dedmal Currency 
Section of Barclays Bank, predicts a smooth 
transition—eo long as we all do our decimal 
homework beforehand. 

MONDAY. February 15, 1971 is D (for 
dedmal) Day—the date on which the United 
Kingdom changes to decimal currency. From 
.that date the remaining decimal coins (ip. 1 p and 
2p) will start to join the already familiar 5p. lOp 
and 50p coins in circulation. 

But D Day is really only the start of the 
changeover. An overnight change to decimal is 
impossible, mainly brause of the problems of 
converting or replacing machines. As many 
organisations have been dilatory in taking action, 
all this work, involving an estimated five million 
machines, cannot be completed by D Day and 
the changeover period is necessary to allow the 
machine companies’ work to continue. The 
timing of the end of the changeover, to be 
decid^ by the £>ecimal Currency Board after 
discussions with the machine companies, is 
likely to be not more than 18 months from D 
Day. 

It is during this period that most difficulties 
are expected. The remaining £ s. d. coins. 
Id, 3d and 6d. will be circulating alongside the 
new decimal bronze coins and ^art from a few 
exceptions (the banks. Post Office and certain 
Government Departments) anyone can continue 
trading in £ $. d. for as long as he wishes up to 
the end of the changeover ^riod. 

To work in both currencies is not practicable, 
particularly in the retail field, and the Decimal 
Currency Board recommends shops to work 
either in one currency or the other. Notices to 
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this effect will probably be displayed on cash 
registers and in shop windows. 

In a decimal shop the prices will be quoted in 
decimal or, if dual pricing is used, with the 
decimal price predominating. The cash register 
will be worked in decimal and, though both 
types of coin will be accepted from customers, 
change for amounts below one shilling will be 
given in decimal. Conversely, an £ s. d. shop will 
take both types of coin, will have its prices shown 
in the old currency and will give change in the 
old coin. 

If we picture the public shopping in the days 
after D Day we see them handing in their old 
£ s. d. coin (which, so far as the lower-value 
coins are concerned, is all they have in their 
possession) and veiy quickly using shops that 
give only decimal coin in change, and once people 
have only decimal coin available they are 
“converted”. They will not wish to use a shop 
where quite legalW they could hand in the 
decimal coins and find old coins in their change. 


Under the Dedmal Currency Act 
all cheques drawn on and after 
D Day must be expressed in 
decimal, as shown here.- and so 
must everything that Is paid into 
the banks. From D Day. whoever 
pays in a cheque which was 
drawn in £ s. d. before D Day 
will be responsible for converting 
it to decimal. 


Moreover, as organisations such as large chau 
stores, supermarkets and transport authoriiie 
will be changing to decimal on or within a fev 
days of D Day, I hazard a guess that by April I 
1971 the exercise will be completed and we shaJ 
be wondering what all the fuss was about! 

On the accounting side a similar situation ii 
likely to occur. Although, legally, people cor 
continue to conduct their business in £ s. d 
throughout the changeover period, in practice 
they will face many difficulties. 

From D Day cheques can be drawn only in 
decimal currency, so settlement of account 
must be made in decimal. The man conducting 
his business in £ s. d. is faced with the problein 
not only of issuing cheques in decimal, but also 
of receiving them from his customers. Moreover, 
his bank statements will be decimal, complicating 
the task of reconciliation. 

By now every organisation should be planning 
for the changTOver and. above all, preparing to 
train staff: it is quite wrong to assume that only 



































cash handling or accounting staff are affected. 
Everybody in business must at least be able to 
express themselves in decimal curren^. 

Xiiic Decimal Currency Board will mount a 
iiuge publid^ campaign during January and 
PebMry, 1971 , using all forms of mass media, 
nicy will also supply every household with a 
:>ooklet with copies of the conversion tables. 

One of the public's biggest worries at the 
)iesent time is how prices will be converted on 
ind around D Day. With the proper use of the 
•ecommended conversion tables some amounts 
ire rounded up, some rounded down, but these 
JifTerences balance each other out over a ran^ 
one penny to one shilling. The retailer wilt 
yc helpra to a large extent by his wholesaler’s 
tricing and he in turn by the manufacturer. 

From an accounting point of view there is the 
vhole new penny conversion table which forms 
Schedule 1 to the 1969 Decimal Currency Act 
ind will be used for the conversion of bank 
balances and all documents in the banking 
iystem. 

As the banks have to be working in decimal 
)n D Day they will be closed for normal business 
m the Thursday and Friday, February 11 and 
12 , 1971 , to complete the necessary work. (They 
vill, however, be offering limited services, by 
>rior arrant^ment, to customers who need them.) 
ilverything in the banking system up to the close 
business on February 10 must be expressed in 
: s. d.; from D Day everything must be in 
iecimal. 

From D Day the banks naturally will be issuing 
Iecimal coin though for those continuing to 
rade in £ s. d. they will make available Id, 3 d 
ind 6d coins as long as they are required. 

Understandably, many people not actively 
nvolved vrith the changeover are at present 
ipprehensive about it. However, in other 
rountries that have changed to decimal currency 
he changeover was accomplished smoothly; 
ndeed, in New Zealand in 1967 it became the 
•non-event” of the year. 

With proper handling by the Decimal Currency 
ioard and training by all organisations con- 
emed we can eiyoy the same situation in this 
lountry. 
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Prices last year rose more 
slowly than in 1968 when they 
were affected by the combined 
impact of devaluation and two 
increases in taxation, but in 
the past few months substantial 
price increases have been 
announced, or have already 
taken place, in several basic 
raw materials and consumer 
goods including coal, steel, 
newsprint, cement and bread. 

By international standards, 
however, Britain’s record is by 
no means exceptional: indices 
for consumer prices, compiled 
by the International Monetary 
Fund, show that inflation in 
Denmark and Japan was 
substantially higher over the 
1960—69 period; prices in the 
Netherlands, France, Italy, 
Sweden and Switzerland all 
rose by roughly the same 
amount, while Belgium, the 
United States, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and 
Canada showed smaller 
increases. 



















BARCLAYS BANK BRIEFING-9 



*Quot«d in dpilan following cho davaluacion of tcarling 


Unit trusts are not new-but they are news 


THE photograph opposite is indicative of two aspects of the unit 
trust industry today ... 

First, It illustrates the acceptance by the miuor financial institutions 
of the unit trust method of investment and the growing tendency for 
the clearing banks to widen the range of financial services that they oner 
to their customers It is the exceptional bank or life assurance company 
today which docs not directly, or indirectly, have a connection with 
unit trust management , . .u 

Siscond, the launch of Unicorn Growth Accumulator Trust at the 
beginning of February, the first unit trust launching of the 1970 's by 
a major management, rc-affirms the vitality and growth of the industry 
In announcing Barclays Unicorn's new trust, Mr Edward du Cann 
predicted that the industry would double in size by the end of the 
1970 *s In the past decade unit trust holdings have increased more 
than four-fold, from 520,000 to 2 39 million Over this period it is 
estimated that the number of direct investors on the Stock Exchange 
has fallen. 





Mr. lohn Thomson. Chairman of Barclays 
Bank, and Mr. Edward du Cann, Chairman of 
Barclays Unicorn, at the launching of the new 
Unicorn Growth Accumulator Trust. 


The chart shows the growth of funds In the unit 
trust industry. From £201.4 million In 1960 
funds climbed to a peak of £1,482.4 million In 
1968. At the end of 1969 the figure was £I«4I2 
million. 


THIS BRIEFING has been prepared by Barclays Bank in association with UK Press Gazette m the hope 
that It will provide a useful service for journalists, economists ahd everyone interested in finance. The 
tables have been specially compiled from the latest available statistics. 

The Bank's Press and Information Manager is Mr. W. W. Ottewill (01-626 1567, Ex. 7363) 

64 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Why Not 
Tell Us 
Your 

Future Program? 

Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., the most 
influential and reliable general trading 
firm in Japan, is now a propelling force 
in expanding the world economy. 

Its motto: to offer the latest, most 
accurate information to customers 
with their best interests in mind. 

With a complete network of more than 
120 branches at home and abroad, a 
staff of 5,000 are always on hand to 


serve you. 


TOYO MENICA 


TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 

Tokyo & Osaka, Japan 
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The bank which has been turning Japan’s Industrial dreams Into 


realities through long*term credit. Since 1902. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE. 1-1, S-chome, Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address K06IN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2850 
London Office; Market BuUdfngs^ 28 Mlnoing Lane, London, E.C.3, England 
Frankfurt Office Eachersheimar Landttrasse 9, Frankfurt am Mam, F.R. Germany 
New York Office. 30 Broad Street New York, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 





Tne 

bank. 


lb get a start in Qmada you need 
die liek> of our bank on taKes, latHHu; 
government guiddUnes, economic 
facts, and other pertinent information. 
llMte today (on 
your letterliead) 
for your free copy 
of ‘^Businessmanls 
CanadaSl.and 


‘‘The 

Ro^r 


see limv hekvful 
it can be. 



ASSETS EXCEED 
TEN nUION DOLLARS 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Htad Office Montreal, Place Ville Mane 
London 6 Lothbury, London E C 2 01 606 6633 
2 Ccckspur, London S W 1 01 930 7921 
New York 68 William St. New York 10005 (344 1100) 
Also in Pans, Brussels, Frankfurt, Beirut and Hong Kong 
Over 1200 offices m Canada and around the world 
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The New English Bible : With the Apocrypha 

Oxford Univernty PressICatiihridi^c University Press, 557 pages. 



TRIUMPHANT TRANSLATION 


rhe New 'Testainent part of the New 
English Bible won widespread use in iis 
renderings of eoiiiplex passages, but 
somehow not a widespread acceptance, 
if acceptance means raising affection in 
the iieait. Men admired its scholarship 
wliile they disliked its touches of prosiness 
and contemporary jargon, and wanted in 
their bibles something more than accurate 
scholarship. Here we have tlie (Jomplele 
Bible, with Old J'estament and Apocrypha. 

The New I’estainent is somewhat (but not 
e.xtensively) revised. Would that it could 
have bt-en revised still more. 

The (.)ld Testament is far better than 
the New 'I’estamenl. This is a great 
translation. Why have they .succeeded 
with the Hebrew where they did not quite 
succeed with the (ireck Modern English 
lends itself to strtrng narrative, and the 
sagas (^f the Old restament lose nothing 
in the telling. Jezebel's Irlood splashes 
upon t}>e wall in the t ruci Jii.story of 
Jel’.u's rebellion. Moreover, the tran.s- 
lators have seldom changed beyond 
necessity. Eire and brimstone still rains 
down upon Sodom and Ornnorrah, Lot’s 
wife is still changed into a pillar of salt, 
Kebecca still covers Jacob’s hands and 
neck with goat.skins, and Jehu still drives 
furiously. Nothing has been taken away 
from beloved stories, the burning bush or 
Jacob’s ladder or the cro.ssing of the Red 
Sea. We can half-lament that the ark 
* grounds' upon Ararat, or that Agag no 
longer walks ‘ delicately ’ but with ‘ falter¬ 
ing .step,' or that after the thunder of 
Mount Horcb E^lijah no longer hears ‘a 
still .small voice' but ‘low murmuring 
sound.’ But these translators kirow the 
power of the English language as a wa\ 
of tolling a simple story. No one will 
regret using this translation for th«‘ 
historic.^ of the Old Te.stament. 

The second reason why the translation 
is great lies in its handling of Hebrew 
poetry. This is extraordinary because the 
iiretliod of translation does not seem 
adapted to creating poetry. The students 
f)f language translated ; then they sent 
their work to the students of English 
literature who amended ; then the 
students of language saw it again and 
said that the alterations of the literary 
men would or would not do. Soiiietiines 
the passage went to and fro several time.s. 
It could‘hardly have been predicted that 
such committee-work would create 


poetry. But it has done so, sometime.s 
triumphantly. I’he Song of Songs is one 
of the fairest hn’e-stmgs in all literature, 
and <me cannot remember having seen a 
better version than this. However much 
we may regret the loss of familiar and 
beloved phrases in the p.salms, these 
psalms are truly jroetic. 'J'he glorious 
passage at the end of Ecclesiastes, where 
the silver cord is snapped and the golden 
bowl is brtrken, has lost nothing m the 
translating and indeed has gained—even 
thougli the author f)f tliat book, on ‘ vanity 
of vanities,' now sighs of ‘ cmptine.s.s 
emptiness' and is called 1 'he Speaker, 
which conjures up the House of Commons. 
Just occasionally wr feel that the linguists 
iiave had a little much of their own 
way over the poets. In Job’s famous cry 
the word.s * I know that my redeemer 
liveth ’ is followed by an unintelligible 
passage in the original ; and one feels sure 
that the literary panel can hardly have 
liked the way itt which the lingirists, if 
they irrade scn.se, made n<H oirly prosy 
sense but a sentiment in doubtful harmrmy 
with the mind of Job. 

I’he.se arc exceptiorial warts. As a 
whole thi.*> is a truly poetic version, and 
the pedatil.s have almo.st entirely been 
.sucr essfullv kept under. And one .suspects 
that Lliis poetry can only have been 
acliieved because the poets on the literaiv 
panel must have found that the linguists 
themselves pos.se.s.sed a vein of true poetry. 

MARTYRED HERO 

The I Unfinished Odyssey of Robert 
Kennedy 

By David Halberstam. 

Barrie and Jenkins, ill pages. 42s. 

Robert Kennedy : A Meniidr 
By Jack Newheld. 

(Jape. :;;iB pages. 36s. 

Until recently, American journalists 
iherished their tradition of scei)ticism, 
fact-centred realism and detachment from 
politics and politicians. Icoiioclasm was 
their style, and, if they devi.ited, it was 
toward cynicism rather than comniitinent. 

But, in the past decade, a new group of 
journalists has come into fashion. 'I'heir^ 
own notions about society arc at the 
centre af their writing. 'I'hev have 
thrown overboard the old disciplines of 


detarlimem and the balanced vifeW.’llify 
opetilv parade their personal licliefs artd 
bia.ses, certain that this pew fjTCcdcPn 
enables them to depict the larger tfuths 
of a situation. In part, this development 
is an institutional response f>f n^w?ipapers 
and magazines, which iiave moved j|nc»*eas- 
ingU' toward background ^rtories aiid 
interpretation a.s television has pre-empted 
hard news, in part, it is a reflection of 
the more radiral .spirit evoked in the 
Ihiiied States by the Viemain war and 
the rebellious in the black slums. 

The most succe.s$ful of these new 
journalists is Norman Mailer, the novelist- 
tuined-reporter wluj.se accounts of the 
anti-war deiiron.stration at the Pentagon 
in it)(>7 and of the party convention.s in 
ig()B have been paperback best-sellers. 
Two young w-riter.s in this genre are 
David Halberstam, who wi>n a Pulitzer 
Prize for his reports to the JVeiv York 
Times from Vietnam and sub.sequently 
resigned to expound his passionate 
opposition to the war and hi.s political 
opinions as a iiiagazine journalist, and 
Jack Newfield, a writer on tlu* thriving 
New York radical weekly, The Village 
I 'ohc. 'Eheir books about Robert Kennedy 
have a common tone and outlook. They 
are intensely })ers»)nal documents, mingling 
jjiivate .sentiments, impres.sions and 
opinions with vivid, sometimes purple, 
reporting of public events. Mr Newfield 
frankly subtitles his brnik “A Memoir.'’ 
Mr Halher.stam is the more skilled writer, 
but judged as memoirs Mr Newfield’s 
book has the edge. He knew Kennedy 
better and for a longer time, and he 
reports many interesting private letters 
and conversations. 

Both writers stnmgly identify with 
Kennedy in his opposition to the Vietnam 
war, his hostility to President Johnson, 
and his championship of the poor and 
the black. Any vestigial .sceptici.srn is 
drowned in political passion. 1‘heir 
judgments of rival politicians and of the 
older advi.sers whom Kennedy inherited 
from his brother are notably harsh and 
unfair. Although Mr Newfield gamely 
attempts to express a few ideological 
reseivations about the purity of his hero’s 
radicalism, his prevailing lone is fervent 
and breatliless, and Mr Halberstam’s is 
almo.st equally so. 

Robert Kennedy was the kind of rnati 
who attracted adulation and antagonism 
in roughly equal measure* • Where his 
brother John was cool, poised, questioning 
—potentially an excellent je^iirTalist, in 
fai t—Robert was a combative mpralist 
who saw men and situations in blacks and 
whites. Moody, taciturn, impassioned, 
mournful over his brother’s death and 
tortured by undeserved guilt that he 
should be alive and his brother dead, he 
sought solace in action. It was easy for the 
young and the radical to see him as an 
exi.stentialist hero l>ecause, in the five years 
between his brotlier’s assassination and his 
own, he did become increasingly radical. 
He changed his mind about Vietnam. On 
i.Hsues of race and poverty, he moved from 
being a legal strategist and a political 
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Policy Studios in Employment and Welfare 

Programs in aid of the Poor for the 
1 970’8 

By SAR A. LEVITAN 

A concise evaluation of existing programmes in aid of the poor in the 
U.S.A. Paperback 19s 

Hardcover 578 

Economic Opportunity in the Ghetto: 

The Partnership of Government and Business 

By SAR A. LEVITAN, GARTH L. MANGUM and ROBERT TEGGART III 

Paperback 19s 
Hardcover 578 

Manpower Challenge of the 1970’s: 

Institutions and Social Change 

By STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG Papefback 19s 

Hardcover 578 


Manufacture of Heavy Electrical 
Equipment in Developing Countries: 

Case Studies of Spain, Brazfl, Mexico, Argentine, India, and Pakistan 
By AYHAN CILINGIROGLU 

Published for the World Bank 29s 

Inland Waterway Transportation: 

Studies in Public and Private Management and Investment Decisions 
By CHARLES W. HOWE et al 48s 

Peltries or Plantations: 

The Economic Policies of the Dutch West Indie Company in New 
Netherland 1623-1639 

By VAN CLEAR BACHMAN 72s 

The Emergence of Oligopoly: 

Sugar Refining as a Case Study 

By ALFRED S. EICHNER 1148 

Practical Approaches to 
Development Planning: 

Korea's Second Rve Year Plan 

Edited by IRMA ADELMAN lUs 

Alliance for Progress: 

A Social Invention in the Making 

By HARVEY S. PERLOFF 48s 

Decision for Europe: 

The Necesshy of Britain's Engagement 

My J. L ZARING 66s 


in-fi^hter to an angry prophet Where 
President Kennedy sometimes erred by 
excesiive caution and overcakulataon, 
Robert Kennedy in hiift iait years moved 
to the centre Pi evety ipajor controversy 
and Mras abrasive to powerful interest 
groups. 

Vet even al the end he remained a 
divided man, the cautious pragmatic 
politico intermittently derailing the rushing 
reformer, an inner conflict which Mr 
Newheld describes with no evident 
embarrassment as the struggle between 
the Good Bobby and the Bad Bobby. If 
he had captured the presidency, would 
the responsibilities of the office and the 
necessity of making decisive choices have 
fused these divergent tendencies into a 
coherent whole ? It is probable that he 
would have often disappointed his 
more radical admirers including Messrs 
Halberstam and Newheld since the 
pressures of power would have worked 
in favour of the pragmatist in him. But 
no doubts tincture these bittersweet 
memoirs of an odyssey that ended in 
martyrdom. 

WHAT CHATHAM HOUSE DID 

The Chatham House Version and Other 
Middle-Eastern Studies 

By Elie Kedourie. 

Weidenfcld and Nicohon. 488 pages. 75s. 

All twelve essays included in this book, 
with one exception, have been published 
before. Tlie exception is : “ The Chatham 
House Version.” It is an undisguised 
polemic and the target is Professor 
Toynbee, Who was darector of studies at 
Chatham House from 1925 to 1952. 

The diatribe falls into two parts: first, 
an aittack on Professor Toynbee’s 
philosophy of history (with tsome reflection 
on his scholarship) ; secondly, a criticism 
of his attitude to and influence on British 
policy towards the Arabs. 

This is no^t the place to discuss the 
alltack on Toynbee the idealist and 
moralist. Much more interesting is what 
Professor Kedourie, who was born in 
Baghdad and is of Jewish descent, has to 
say about Chatham House’s influence on 
British Middle East policy. Toynbee is by 
no means the only one to receive the 
lash. Gibb, Kirk, Beeley and even Mr 
Kedourie’s fellow Iraqi, the Mosul 
Christian Majid Khadduri, do not escape. 

What, then, according to Professor 
Kedourie, is the “ Chatham House 
Version ? ” Britisli and French treatment 
of the Arabs during and after the Erst 
world war was dishonest—arrangements 
made were no better than the partition of 
Poland. Thereafter, says Mr Kedourie, 
the British government but not the French, 
with the yessing and encouragement of 
Ohaltham House, encouraged the majority 
Sunni Moslems and, even more irrespon¬ 
sibly, Arab nationalosts and also, perhaps 
worse, progressive elements. The Balfour 
Declaration was, again according to 
Chatham House, impolitic and immoral. 
The Palestine quesUon was in any case 
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the issue so far as Anglo-Arab 

relations were concerned. 

Professor Kedourie thinks, on the con- 
trary, that the nationalist leaders were 
unrepresentative—Zaghloul and Nahas 
Pasha were demagogues with no real 
following* It was nonsense to speak of 
a nationalist alliance between the tipper 
and middle classes. In conditions of 
oriental despotism, there were only two 
classes; the official and ruling class and 
the unofficial class. To think otherwise 
was merely “ superHcdal ” and “ Europo- 
centric.*’ He also contends that issues 
other than 'the Palestinian one were 
involved in Anglo-Amb relations. This is 
true, but wsho would deny that the 
Palestine question, not always for the most 
obvious reasons, has also, to say the least, 
complicated the British problem ? 
Professor Kedourie seems to think that 
the British government could have based 
its policy on individual nation states 
(sic) and on minority elcnients: Egypt, 
Iraq (with its Shii Moslem Arab 
majority), I^srael and Turkey. At least he 
has no doubt that Britain's position in 
the Middle East w^as ruined by its support 
of the Arab majority. Nationalism 
imported from Europe was as alien to the 
area as Zionism. Middle East society 
was “ too diverse, complicated and 
delHoate for sudh crude simplifications." 

Surely, the alternative policy advocated 
by Professor Kedourie was not even 
remotely practicable. Similarty, to 
quesftion the emergence of a middle class 
in Arab countries is unrealistic. Certainly 
a middle and even a recogriisable lower 
middle class has developed since Professor 
Kedourie left Baghdad in 1946. Again, 
Iraq had been dominated by its Sunni 
Mosl^s for many centuries before the 
arrival of the Britteh. Lastly, in supporting 
Arab unity, the Bntish government was 
prdbably jumping on the bandwagon 
rat^her than doing much else. It would 
be interesting to consider to what extent 
Eden's wartime statement in favour of 
Araib unity encouraged Nahas. 

Students of Middle East affairs will, 
however, be much beholden to Professor 
Kedourie for his stimulating essay and not 
least for reminding us of Sir Hamilton 
Gibb’s v^iews in the 1940s. Britain, Gibb 
wrote, had to assist in the reconstruction 
of the Middle East and its only chance 
of doing so would be to work through the 
progressive inteUigentsia. Britain would 
be also well advised to invite Russian 
co-operation from the beginning. Pace Mr 
George Brown. 

ANE AULD SANG 

A History of Scotland 
By Rosalind Mitchison. 

Methuen* 478 pages. 60s clothbound, 
28s paperbound. 

The author has written her history ** with 
a mind to the problems of students of 
Scottish history at the moment of writings," 
and by what—to one who is not a 
contemporary student—seems a jump in 


reasoning she says that she has therefore 
given most space to the seventeenth 
century, which is “ the key period for the 
understanding of modern Scotland." 
Indeed it is, and, though the aigument is 
obscure to the amateur, the conclusion is 
acceptable. Her ^tyle is dense and witty ; 
not quick or light reading, but interesting 
and satisfying, like a good Scottish senrion, 
as behts the subject. She gives adequate 
but not excessive space to the economic 
background, which is her sp^ialty ; but 
she never underrates the pure politics of 
the murky story. 

Mrs Mitchison is perhaps least sure in 
touch when it comes to the Church : not 
for lack of learning, but (one would guess) 
from sheer irritation at the effects of 
fanaticism. To attribute the actions of the 
Cameronians to political rather than 
religious motives, for example, is to 
separate the inseparable : if they had not 
sought political power, they would have 
been flying sinfully in the face of divine 
guidance. Again, to explain in two pages 
the events that led to the Disruption is 
next to impossible ; but it would have 
been less dinicult and (at least in one .small 
matter) more exact if she had not intro¬ 
duced minor matters for the purpose of 
harsh comment. If one may adapt Lord 
Gockburn’s remark about the Court of 
Session at that time, the apology might 
be that she was provoked ; but an 
historian has no right to be provoked. 

Taken as a whole, this is an excellent 
book. 


MANAGERIALISM CONSIDERED 

Ownership Control and Ideology: An 
Enquiry inta Certain Aspects of Moderri 
Business Ideology 

By Thco Nichols. 

Allen and Unwin, (Studies in Manage* 
rnent.) 272 pages. 55s. 

Although tltis is a book about mana|;en, 
it is not written for managers. It does not 
fall into the butgeoinlng category of 
management textbooks and writings on the 
human and technical aspects of running 
a business. Mr Theo Nichols is a sociol¬ 
ogist, writing on the sociology of modern 
capitalism and, to a large extent, about 
other people’s theories al)out it. Within 
this area the book makes a useful con¬ 
tribution to current thinking and know¬ 
ledge about the modern corporation. 

The raw material of Mr Nichols’s work 
is a study of top managers’ attitudes in 
a northern British city. The results are 
then compared with current conventional 
wisdom al>out “ managerialism," including 
some of Mr Nichols’s own doubts about 
them. This conventional wisdom, derived 
from such writers as Berle and Burnham, 
concerns the consequences of the divorce 
of ownership from control in the modern 
large corporation. Big business, so the 
theory goes, is now run by professionals, 
owing their position to ability, achieve¬ 
ment and the possession of appropriate 
teciinical skills rather than to wealth, 
inheritance or ownership. The emcigcnce 
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The W D Scott Australian Economic Advisory Service is the 
only one now available in Europe that has been compiled in 
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of these non-propertied professionals 
breaks down much of ihe old latent 
tension within the firm—'betWeen owner- 
managers and employee-workers—and 
between the firm and society. Thus 
legitimised, the manager will now perforva 
the morally acceptable role of harmon- 
isim? the conflicting interests of owners, 
cmployeeji, consumers and state. 

But Mr Nichols raises doubts about this 
theory. For a start he looks at directors’ 
shareholdings in big cmnpanies, Sure 
enough, they are liny. But he goe.s on 
to look at their scientific arul technical 
qualifications, as revealed by earlier 
research. Inconveniently, they are pretty 
thin too. Tlius not only is there capitalism 
without capitalists. There is aI.so tech¬ 
nocracy without technocrats. What h 
more there even seems to he profes- 
.sionalisin without professionals. Busine.ss- 
nien que.stioned showed little awareness 
of themselves as professional managers. 
Most of tliein had very negative attitudes 
towards management bodies, business 
schools, courses ; while accountants 
thought of themselves as professional 
finance men, and so on, rather than as 
profe.ssional managers. And, as the New 
Left desperately reiterates, these new 
managers do come from much the same 
“ cla.ss ” as the previous generation of 
fnvner-managers. 

Mr Nichols’s researches also confirm 
what casual observers might also have 
expected, that m^rthern city managers 
had few hich-flown ideas about the role 
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Expo ’ 701 > agreat tvtnt for Japan. 

The Fixurncial Times have compiled a spec¬ 
ial survey cm Japan's economy, business, 
industry, politics, history pad culture which 
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of the manager either. Only one-third of 
them thought it “ unethic.al ” to run a 
business solely for the benefit of share¬ 
holders and saw the finn as having duties 
towards the community. But even fewer 
favoured the view that the aim should 
be the selfish pursuit of the firm’s intere.st, 
and that economic disaster would follow 
any other course. The vast majority pre¬ 
ferred the view that the objective was the 
long-term pursuit of the company’s 
interest, and that this could be followed 
by being a good employer and so on. 
In other words top managers here feel 
under little pressure to justify or 
“ legitimise" their role, for the simple 
rea.son that, contrary to much academic 
speculation, as Mr Nichols concludes, 
this aspect of capitalism is not under 
“ sustained and effective pK)litico-moral 
attack.” 

This work takes the theory of mana¬ 
gerialism a step farther forwards. But if 
the managerialists’ theories do not square 
with the facts today, they may yet do 
so tomorrow. I’he coming generation r)f 
top managers will undoubtedly be better 
qualified technically and educationally 
(though not necessarily by experience) 
than the present one, and wi'll consist 
more of men who regard themselves as 
professional managers. Whether it will 
have a more developed idea of its 
“.social responsibility” is another matter. 
7 'he reverse could be true. Confident that 
their hu.siness school training and past 
experience in key top jobs give them not 
only the ability to manage hut the right 
to as well, the bosses of tomorrow may well 
feel even less compulsion to justify their 
role and |5ower than do their predeces.sors 
now. 

ENGLISH WRITING OVERSEAS 

A Manifold Voice : Studies in Cornfnon- 
wealth Literature 
By William Walsh. 

Chatto and Windus. 218 pages. 35s. 
This is a most welcome book. Profe.s.sor 
Walsh assesses the work of several writers 
from (commonwealth countries, with the 
twin aims of showing British readers how 
effectively tlieir language has been used 
outside Britain and the United States, 
and of choosing writers who “ have added 
to the cantm of 'literature in English.” 
His choice may he regarded by some as 
higlily individual, but he argues well for 
all the writers he deals with. I'hey are the 
Indians R. K. Narayan and Nirad 
Chaudhuri ; the South African Olive 
Schreiner ; the Nigerian Chinua Achebc ; 
the Trinidadian V. S. Naipaul ; the 
Australians Patrick White and A. D. 
Hope ; the New Zealander Katherine 
Mansfield ; and the Canadian Morley 
Callaghan. 

Some o>f these are given more attention 
than others (White, for instance, gets a 
much more thorough treatment than 
Achebe or Narayan), and there is hardly 
any comparison between them. The 
chapters read more like individual lectures 
than planned portions of a book. This 


does not matter particularly, since the 
concern in each case is with the aesthetic 
quality of the writer’s work, rather than 
his place in some Ommonwealth 
pantheon. The criticism is serious but 
not solemn, penetrating but not sancti¬ 
monious. IVofessor Walsh has a delight 
in ciearcut, concrete prose (he quotes 
many passages in which the accent is on 
the unique l^eauty and intense individ¬ 
uality of things, even those in kitchens 
and shops) ; in addition, he pursues themes 
witii care and fidelity, so that an 
apparently simple writer like Naipaul or 
an obviou.dy comptlex one like White is 
given his full due technically. The whole 
book will introduce many English readers 
to a new range of experience. 

Two things may be said, less in 
criticism than in inquiry. First, in making 
up his canon, why has Professor Walsh 
cjmitted the most formidable Common¬ 
wealth writer of all, Henry Handel 
Ricliardson ? If an historical oddity with 
a modicum of literary talent (that is, 
Olive Schreiner) can he included, why 
not the more powerful artist and keener 
observer-—^who, incidentally, was also a 
woman, in spite of the name she took? 

Second, is Professor Walsh going to 
take the matter farther, and explore more 
tully the tension between these writers’ 
work in English and the non-English 
societies in which they grew up ? He 
makes some short pregnant statements on 
this theme, but does not bring them to 
birth. Only in respect of A. D. Hope is 
the matter at all worked out. It need.s 
another book, of course ; but, since 
Professor Walsh teaches education, and 
since these writers’ sch(X)ling in English 
is really all they have in common, he is 
deviously the man tf) write it. 


Thk Sociology of Grass Roots Politics : 
A Study of Party Membership. By David 
Berry. Macmillan. 155 pages. 65s. 

Despite its title, Mr Berry's book is concerned 
with a circumscribed and limited subject, more 
worthy of an article than a book supposed 
not to be addressed solely to an academic 
audience." Is beling a member of a political 
party, even in a non-active capacity, important 
in ensuring the stability and continuame of 
democracy ? Mr Berry has taken a sample of 
just over 200 people mostly in the Walton 
parliamentary division of Liverpool to find the 
answer. 

Unfortunately, none of his sample is likely 
to gain much enlightenment from his often 
incomprehensible prose. Mr Berry’s product 
is, as he himself admits, “ a rather arid 
produce of an ivory tower.” There is no 
impression of what it is like to live and work 
in Walton. The constituency has been drained 
of human interest and is little more than a 
convenient peg on which to hang other people’s 
theories about mass society. An attempt to 
draw wider conclusions from tlie limited 
exercise is unsuccessful. Mr Berry believes 
participation is a good thing, the more of it the 
better. He suggests that the fewer the 
differences between the parties, then the less 
participation there will be, but he produces 
not a shred of evidence. Liverpool itsdf 
illustrates that more people participating in 
politics may lead to violent conflict, not the 
preservation of democracy—better political 
apathy than the return of sectarian feuding. 
Bagehot or de ToequeviUe would have maac 
shrewder observations about participation in 
Walton in an afternoon than Mr Berry with 
his preconceived theories could do in a year. 
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an investment in 

the HALIFAX 

m^KS good sense 

In an uncettain world, the security of the Halifiu 
is especially reassuring. As nearly two million in¬ 
vestors know to their profit, money in the Halifax 
is safe... with added interest it grows steaMy... 
and is readily available whenever thqr need it. And 
what could make better sense than ^t ? 


HAUFAX 
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A member of The Building Societies Association 


Thiee Aftkan liotds 
widiGieliestGie 
CMiiiifylias to offer 
and everything Gie 
modem hosineKnian 
teqniies? 

Hilton International, 
Ipeesnme. 


Theonly fully air-conditioned hotel in Kenya, the 19 -storey 
Nairobi Hilton offers superb restaurants, a heated pool, 
sauna, sundeck, snack bar, and a landscape Roof Terrace, 
amidst exquisite African furnishings. Ilie Ivory Bar and 
Ivory Lounge promise to become the rendezvous of the 
safari world. As a business traveller you will appreciate 
the Hilton Appointments Secretary. Talex. And our 
excellent, fully equipped, modern conference facilities 
for as many as 350 . 

The luxurious new Madagascar Hilton is built high on a 
hill overlooking the city of Tananarive. When you can tear 
your eyes away from the spectacular view and get down 
to business, you'll find every facility to help you carry it 
out quickly and efficiently. Like direct-dial telephones, 
telex, a Hilton Appointments Secretary. Business done, 
you'll find yourself perfectly located for excursions to the 
beautiful lake region, the beaches, or the lush jungle. 

The most luxurious hotel in Ethiopia—only ten minutes 
from the airport—is the Addis Ababa Hilton, towering 
twelve storeys above a glorious valley, which you can see 
from the balcony of your elegantly furnished, air-condi¬ 
tioned room. The pool is set in superbly landscaped formal 
gardens. To facilitate business matters your room has a 
direct-dial telephone. In the hotel is a Hilton Appointments 
Secretary. Telex. Fully equipped modern conference 
facilities for 300 , plus smaller private rooms. Golf, tennis, 
polo, and horse-Wk riding are conveniently nearby. 
Hilton in Africa—the best of all worlds. 

For reservations, call your travel agent, any Hilton 
hotel or Hilton Reservation Service. In the United 
Kingdom, call 01-493 8888. in Paris 273 - 1625 , and in 
Frankfurt 28 - 16 - 33 . 


HDOiS HBRBH HiLTOR 

in Ethiopia's capital 


NAIROBI HILTON 

in Kenya's capital 
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^ORT MARKETS DISAPPEAR WITH THE FORCES? 


Before the end of 1971, the last warship 
leaves the Naval Base at Singapore. Will 
South East Asian markets continue to buy 
British? What are the prospects for our 
exporters? The Hongkong Bank Group, 
with its world-wide network and chain 
of branches throughout South East Asia, 
have been looking at the pointers-and 
have published them in a special booklet 
available to you. This information can be 
supplemented by considered forecasts 


and marketing information-not only 
from Singapore, but from any 
of the 28 countries where the 
Hongkong Bank Group have 
branches. 


Write for the special booklet 
on Singapore to the address 
below. 



THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

9 Gracechurch Street London ECS 
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New Life for Le Plan 


The French, for all their mistakes, still 
seem to make better use of long-term 
economic planning than the British 

The French cabinet has just started discussing growth targets 
for the next five years. Le plan lost a lot of its standing under 
gaullist governments, but from the way in which ministers 
now lard almost every speech with references to the plan 
(nominally, the sixth), it is clear that under M. Pompidou a 
fresh attempt is being made to build it into the central 
vision of the “ new society of which M. Chaban Delmas, 
the prime minister, is so fond. He talks simultaneously of, 
on the one hand, restructuring the French economy to put it 
in the forefront of efficient industrial nations, and, on the 
other, of spreading the extra butter a little more equitably 
among those sectors of the population which are losing out. 
In a recent interview with Paris-^Match, M. Chaban Delmas 
was able to discuss in the same breath the need for a more 
profitable and dynamic capitalism and more help for France’s 
two million old-age f>cnsioners. Efficiency with compassion 
is his particular variant of gaullism. 

The plan provides a convenient framework for these 
unexceptionable aims. The government’s actions since it took 
office have been dominated by the immediate short-term need 
to turn the economy round after last August’s devaluation, 
via a mild programme of austerity which would at the same 
time avoid provoking any disastrous retaliation from the 
unions. M. Giscard d’Estaing, the finance minister, has been 
extraordinarily successful—so far. The foreign trade account, 
which last year showed a deficit of some $2.4 million with the 
non-franc zone, is now in balance. Even though industrial 
production continues to be high, wage rises have been rather 
less inflationary than those in other west European countries, 
and the government has got through the first six months of 
its recovery programme without any direct confrontation with 
the unions. The only disturbing trend is the continued rapid 
rise in prices. But here again France is not out of step. The 
price paid for equilibrium has, however, been a draconian 
cut in government spending, which for political reasons can 
only be temporary. The period of the plan, from 1971 to 
1975, therefore coincides conveniently with the government’s 
need to produce a medium-term policy. 

The main growth options, ranging from 5.5 to 6.5 per cent, 
were presented to the cabinet by the commissaire g6n6ral du 
plan, M. Montjoie, this week ; parliament has to discuss 
and adopt them by the end of May. Then the French 
equivalent of the little neddies will get down to aiding the 
relevance of the global growth target to their individual 
sectors, and set growth targets for these in their turn. At the 
very least, this is a useful public relations exercise for the 
Chaban Delmas team, which is anxious to foster the impres¬ 
sion of itself as a more open, participatory type of 
administiation. And, since most of the country*s pressure 
groups come into the discussion at some stage or other^ the 
government gets some genuinely useful feedback, and may 



M. Giscard d*Estaing and M. Chaban Oafmas: which growth target ? 


even acquire politically handy hostages in the process in the 
form of agreed targets. 

The question remains whether this really is any better than 
the derided British system with knobs on. Apart from the 
period of the first plan, when the main concern was to pull 
France out of the ravages of war, it is not easy to say to what 
extent, if at all, the performance of the French economy has 
been influenced by planning. The claims originally made for 
the French .system were that, when one published estimates 
for growth as they did, stxtor by sector, industry geared its 
investment to thc.se targets and growth was achieved auto* 
matically. And if it were not, then the government could 
intervene, via incentives, priority in the credit queue and, 
increasingly, freedom fn)m price controls, to see that it was. 
However, when Britain tried to do the same in Mr George 
Brown’s national plan, the result was a disaster. This was 
largely because of wild optimism about the balance of pay¬ 
ments. But it put people off French-type planning. And there 
was a tendency to suggest that, if it worked, it was for 
peculiarly French reasons ; for example, that the planning 
apparatus of the commissariat and the commissions has been 
a sort of club for like-minded technocrats in government and 
outside, often educated at the same grandes ecoles, through 
which they could educate the more conservative-minded 
industrialists and civil servants. 

But it has never been clear whether the 3,000 or so people 
involved in the French planning apparatus are doing anything 
more than shadow boxing. They have always built an element 
of ambiguity into their prognostications. It often has not been 
clear whether their estimates were concrete targets for the 
economy to achieve, or forecasts about the way it might go. 
If the latter, the figures proffered by various industries were 
often no more than committee guesswork, sometimes, pditic- 
ally motivated. Moreover this kind of forecasting raised two 
questions, much loved by anti-planners. How could an 
industry forecast accurately without firms sharing out the 
market, and making a nonsense of healthy capitalist competi- 
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tion ? Second, how could the planners decide on how fast 
the economy was-to grow, before they knew what individual 
bits of it were going to do ? 

When compared with performance, the estimates arc, as 
one would expect, very often out of line. Or the total is correct, 
but estimates for individual sectors arc not. There have been 
times when, over the five years as a whole, performance has 
been in line with the forecast, but wildly out in each of the 
individual years. And during each plan there has been one 
or more major spanners in the works. In 1962-63, inflation 
obliged the goveniment in igb;.) to introduce a stabilisation 
programme and effectively abandon the plan. Yet in spite 
of doing this the original forecast growth rate of 5.5 per cent 
was achieved. Generally speaking, the worst failings of the 
planners have been to underestimate the rate of inflation and 
not to'see how fast both imports and exports would rise. And 
since the events of May, 196B, the fifth plan has been heavily 
criticised for aiming at too slow a rate of growth, thus allowing 
a politically disastrous level of unemployment to build up, 
particularly among the young. 

Some of these criticisms have been taken to heart in 
preparing the sixth plan. Putting the whole model on 
computer allows the planners to see more quickly and clearly 
what happens when a major variable^ such as the growth 
rate, of gross national product, or the tendency to import, is 
altered. The attempt to make the whole things even more 
detailed (the fifth plan had forecasts for 400 individual sectors) 
has been abandoned and there are now only 29 aggregate 
forecasts, although the commissariat will do an individual 
forecast for an industry if it is wanted. Given this limitation, 
the plan docs still offer a coherent model of the economy in 
a rather more sophisticated way than the last British planning 
document, The Task Ahead did (it takes into account price 
changes for instance). But does it really add much to the 
kind of economic strategy that any sensible western govern¬ 
ment now tries to have? The German government, for one, 
covers the public sector fully for five years ahead on the 
assumption of an underlying growth rale for gnp. 


There arc two kinds of answer to this question. Everyone 
needs forecasts of some kind, however difficult it is to make 
good ones. And it can be argued that, while French industry 
was relatively backward, the planning apparatus did the fore¬ 
casting job that, in a more industrially developed country like 
Germany, was already being done by individual firms, banks, 
or inclustrial associations for themselves. Secondly, by putting 
figures to the government’s overall economic strategy, its 
public expenditure plan.s and the objectives it has for 
industry, there is liable to follow more informed and more 
serious public discussion about these crucial subjects than 
happens in Britain. The current debate about whether 
France can go for an historically high rate of growth of 6.5 to 
7 per cent, as many industrialists favour, rather than the 
government’s lower rate, is a case in point. The deliberations 
of the National Economic Development Council in Britain 
hardly have the same impact. 

I'hc new dimension to the sixth plan is that it is a far more 
political weapon than its predecessors. The commissariat is 
attached directly to the prime minister, and under M. Chaban 
Delmas is increasingly an adjunct to his cabinet. In the past 
the tiny commissariat has depended largely on the modernis¬ 
ing elements in the finance ministry for its effectiveness. This 
time round it looks as if there will be a conflict between the 
finance ministry, worried about the inflationary consequences 
of a rapid rate of growth, and the prime minister’s social 
policies, which require one if there is going to be much cash 
to spare for social capital (housing, for instance, is a national 
scandal). The plan will also provide a useful environment for 
the govenimcnt’s efforts to tie increasing parts of the working 
population down to contracts of employment, which, it is 
hoped, will relate future wage increases to the growth of 
productivity (now reckoned to be 6.5 per cent in industry, 
and 3.75 in the economy overall). The prime minister’s 
objecti\'es arc hardly new ones. The plan, and the discussion 
which it inspires, provides an apparently coherent way of 
presenting the new gaullism. The question remains whether 
it actually makes it easier to achieve. 



Why the Builders Still Moan 

Three mini-cheers for this week's Government mini-carrot to housing. But it 
will take a lot more than that to put the construction industry back on its feet 


Local authorities have been given an extra £35 million 
for mortgage lending in the coming financial year, which 
will push their home loan funds up to £133 million. There 
will also be some encouragement for housing associations, 
and some £10 million extra cash for co-ownership housing 
societies. 

It is hardly a bombshell. But it does mean two things. The 
Government is now acutely aware of the wide gulf between 
the, old Labour promise of 500,000 houses a year by 1970 
and last year’s 370,000, and would at least like to see that 
gulf narrowed before the general election. Secondly, the 
construction industry has now got a tacit official licence 
ti feel sorry for itself, as well as some dismal figures to make 
its point. Its output last year, valued just short of £4,000 
million, was 3 per cent lower, in real terms, than in 1968. 
The trouble was entirely in the 30 per cent or so represented 
by new housing: despite fears about a slump in capital 
spending, expenditure on private industrial building was 
9 per cent higher than in 1968 and near record levels. But 
public housebuilding had dropped by 6 per cent, while 
private housebuilding had plummeted by 16 per cent. 

!N0r is there much hope of a radic^ improvement this 


year. Last year saw a fall in housing orders of 13 per cent 
in the private sector and as much as 20 per cent in the 
public sector. The industry itself now seems to be settling 
for about the same number of completions this year as last. 
But on a longer time scale, in a profession with a 
minimum time lag of 12-18 months between drawing board 
and bricks and mortar, architects have recently drawn atten¬ 
tion to a massive drop in new commissions. Things do not 
look exactly rosy for the builders, for some time ahead. 

Their present predicament arises from a simultaneous 
squeeze on demand and pressure on costs. High interest 
rates, shortage of mortgage funds and severe credit restrictions 
have depressed demand ; another factor has been a noticeable 
switch to secondhand houses, partly because they arc still 
slightly cheaper than new ones, partly because in location, 
size and quality they are often better value. Meanwhile 
costs have gone up steadily (by about 6 per cent last year) 
and prices have been pushed increasingly out of reach 
of would-bc owncr-occupicrs. 

The recent 25 per cent pay increase for 1.1 million building 
workers by stages to June, 1971, will put another hefty whack 
on costs, .^d one of the biggest grouses is about selective 
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cmptoyment tax, which adds £150 inillion-£2oo millioa a 
year to the industry’s bill. Up to now some 100,000 building 
workers have managed to avoid this tax by going sdf* 
employed on a labour-only subcontracting basis the 
lump ”)> but this practice is soon to be stopped. 

All in all, then, the builders are going through a pretty 
rough patch. The laiger ones—^with 250 employees or more 
—are keeping their heads above water, but casualties among 
the small- and medium-sized ones have increased. Last year 
more than 800 of them went out of business, 100 more than 
the year before. And close on one in ten building workers are 
now unemployed. Admittedly the industry is so fragmented, 
and often inefficient, that a small shake-out among the 80,coo- 
plus operators would seem no bad thing. But the squeeze 
has now gone beyond a joke. 

If the Government wants to help at all, the politically 
sensitive housing sector is an obvious choice for selective 
encouragement. An extra £50 million available for local 
authority mortgages will not do very much for the builders 
directly ; most of the money will be lent on old houses, 
to borrowers whom most building societies would consider 
marginal. But this will free at least some cash for lending 
on new houses. The building industry itself has, of course, 
been pressing for much more radical changes, such as the 
lifting or a modification of selective employment tax. But 
as this is the subject of the second instalment of Professor 
Reddaway’s inquiry, which is not due out until the autumn, 
any immediate move is unlikely. Another proposal has been 
for preferential treatment for bank loans to builders, in the 
same way as farmers benefit. But the Government has not 
bitten on this one cither. Nor is there much support now 
for the idea of 100 per cent mortgages for young couples 
setting up house, which the builders were quite keen on 
and which got a fair amount of publicity when Mr John 
Silkin, Minister for Public Building and Works, seemed to be 
pushing it. At the moment 100 per cent mortgages are 
only available on a very limited scale from local authorities, 
and under the option mortgage scheme (which offers a 
mortgage rate 2J per cent below the prevailing percentage, 
but no tax relief on interest payments) ; only 10 per 
cent of new mortgagees go for this sdheme, and only a 
very small proportion of these actually get a 100 per cent 
mortgage. Building societies are unenthusiastic about advanc¬ 
ing the full purchase price because, they claim, buyers will 
be more responsible if they have a small financial stake in 

The Best Sellers 

So long as the British keep on buying cars, the 
and that is only one of the industry's troubles 

Britain’s largest car manufacturer, the British Leyl^d 
combine, has around 100,000 unsold cars in its supply pipe¬ 
line, the equivalent of more than four months’ safes on the 
home market. At the same time over 250 wage claims, many 
of them from non-manual workers, have been put in to British 
Leyland by its 170,000 workers. The fact that home car 
Sales this year arc running 10 per cent ahead of those for 
the beginning of 1969 is precious little comfort to the industry. 
For the rush of strikes which has plagued it over the past year 
means that every major vehicle maker has a shortage of the 
saleable models and a glut of the slow-selling ones, because 
the strikes have forced production managers to produce what 
they can while they can. Both British Leyland and its principal 
competitor, Ford, arc working normally at the moment, but 
the American-owned Vauxhall company has not produced a 
single car at its Luton plant since last Friday because a strike 



certainly have to involve the building societies, who provide 
some 85 per cent of mortgage finance.: last year they advanced 
nearly £1,550 million to homebuyers. Their inflow of funds 
has been picking up over recent months, largely as a delayed 
reaction to the slump in equities in 1969 (which made the. 
societies’ 5 per cent tax-paid interest rate look attractive). And 
advances this year should go up to around £1,700 million, 
particularly if the societies wait for a few months before 
they cut their rates to follow Bank rate. They are not keen 
on receiving any direct Government aid to get housebuilding 
going again, but would like to see some concessions on the 
composite rate of income tax they pay on behalf of investors 
(the average rate of income tax paid by all building society 
shareholders). Under this proposal they reckon they can cut 
their mortgage rate by | per cent without affecting their 
investment rate, at the cost of only £34 million to the 
Inland Revenue. 

This week’s small booster to housing does not pretend to 
be anything but a short-term measure to improve the situation. 
It does not exclude the possibility of something more to come 
in the Budget. But in all probability any drastic changes will 
have to wait on the outcome of the long-term review of 
housing finance which is now going on. And long-term 
really is the operative word here. The review started well over 
a year ago, and results are not expected before summer. 


Chancellor will keep on taxing them 


at a subsidiary plant stopped the assembly line and has lost to 
date £4.5 million in production. However, had the 67 strikes 
that have lost the industry 143,000 working days so far this 
year not hit production as badly as they have there would 
now be an even bigger stockpile of unsold cars for the salesmen 
to worry about. 

But sales are improving. The principal reason for this may 
be the belief—^probably correct—among buyers that recent 
increases in banc steel prices must force up the price of every 
British car. British Leyland has already put an average 
increase of 4 per cejit on the price of its better-selling cars 
and Ford is due to follow next month. Nevertheless, the 
industry, which is nothing if not optimistic, believes that in 
spite of higher prices 1970 is going to be a better year than 
1969. Not that this will be difficult. Last year, home c^ 
sales slumped to their lowest for .six years, down fmm i.i 
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The four top selling cars in Britain: BLM*s 1300. ford's Cortina and Escort and Vauxhalts Viva 


million in 196H to 0.96 million. Boardroom forecasters are 
now working on a home sales target of i.i million. Around 
10 per cent of these .sales will be imports, with Fiat, Volks¬ 
wagen and Renault level pegging at some 2 per cent each 
of the British market. The remainder will be more than 
welcome to the British manufacturers. 

A new sort-out in the market .seems to he emerging, as more 
motorists opt for one of the six bread-and-butter cars which 
between them account for more than half the cars made 
and sold in Britain. Not surprisingly, the dominant British 
Leyland and Ford groups, which between them command 
two-thirds of the British market, make four out of the six. 
BLM’s 1100-1300 models come top with sales of 120,000, 
followed by the Ford Cortina (at 116,000) and another Ford, 
the Escort, third (85,000). Vauxhall Viva ranks fourth, with 
sales of 75,000. The Minis have only 68,000, and other very 
small cars come well down the list. The struggling Rootes 
group's Hillman just got into the top .six last year, selling 
45,700, but Rootes is expected to do a good deal better this 
year with its new Avenger. The future of the Chryslcr-owned 
Rootes group probably now depends on how the Avenger 
makes out. 

The wait for delivery of the cheapest (£8,671) model of 
Rolls-Royce is 18 months, and Ford has waiting lists for its 
hotted-up £1,450 version of the Capri— but these are excep¬ 
tions. Most manufacturers have a fair number of their larger 
and more expensive cars ready for sale off the shelf, and are 
only waiting for a suitable moment to take some of them out of 
production altogether. There is also a growing feeling that 
some of the smaller cars have outstayed their welcome. More 
than 1.5 million Morris Minors have been built during the 
past 21 years, but, with pn>duction down to 100 a day, it 
cannot be long before British Leyland closes the line down 
altogether. 

The classic argument for special treatment for the motor 
industry, that a .strong indu.stry requires a strong (and pro¬ 
tected) home market, is no longer believed in government, .so 
the industry as a whole expects little from next month’s Bud¬ 
get (although there are always some optimists who do). Ford 
builds twice as many Capris in Germany—800 a day—as it 
docs at Halcwood, near Liverpool, and the Germans (with 
much the same population as Britain) bought twice as many 
new cars last year as this country did. Yet a very much 
higher proportion of German purchases were imports. There 


is poweiful evidence—^such as the £i billion of motor 
products exported from Britain last year, 18 per cent up on 
the previous year—to suggest that hard times at home can 
concentrate the industry's will to exjxirt. Indeed, if the pent- 
up demand for new cars is anything like as great as some of 
the industry’s spokesmen claim, the motor industry could well 
be one of the means that the Government will use to mop up, 
through purchase tax, much of the extra money which current 
and future wage settlements will put into the economy. » A 
factor that has to Ixi taken into account, and about which 
the industry is not anxious to boast. Is that with the develop¬ 
ment by Ford, General Motors and the rest of an interlocking 
complex of European factories, the element of imported com¬ 
ponents in British cars will rise in future, although the industry 
believes the net trade balance will remain in its favour. 

British Leyland is now the only large British motor manu¬ 
facturer who.se major policy decisions are taken entirely within 
this country, without reference to foreign boardrooms. The 
company hopes to push its European .sales up by 18 per cent 
to the magic quarter-million figure this year. The first of the 
newly designed, Stokes-era British Leyland cars will not 
appear on the roads until 1971 at the earliest, but it is already 
accepted that it and any other future Britisfh cars must 
be tailored for international tasters (and roads). So there is 
inevitably a good deal of talk about a British Leyland get- 
together with Volkswagen or, even more improbably, Fiat. 
But to think this could happen soon is to misjudge the men 
involved. Having to .struggle to get the British home market 
back above the 1 million cars a year level may be tough, 
but British Leyland’s top management remains es.sentially 
an inward-looking one, seeing its prosperity in strong home 
sales. British Leyland has considerable a.ssembly facilities in 
the European Economic Community, and such things as a 
Spanish vehicle building subsidiary, but it has not imitated 
the current Ford practice of running identical production 
lines for identical cars in Britain and in Germany. Lord 
Stokes could be criticised foi this, but there is a powerful 
feeling that the merger which formed British Leyland out 
of the old Leyland, British Motor Corporation, Rover, Jaguar, 
Daimler and Triumph companies is not yet sufficiently 
integrated to launch a venture into Europe. However poor 
sales look, there is still overmanning, and a daunting tangle 
of production units to be sorted out first. Lord Stokes may not 
be acting parochially so much as sensibly. 


KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
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The 

Chartered 

Banh 

Points to the East but spans the world 
with branches in over 30 territories 

The one hundred and sixteenth Annual 
General Meeting will be held on 8th April at 
38 Bishopsgate, London. E.C.2. 

The following are extracts from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr. W. G. Pullen, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1969. 


Since my statement a year ago we have taken 
a momentous step in merging with our good 
friends, The Standard Bank Limited, and 
The Chartered Bank is now a wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary of Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
Limited. Such a change of status after 116 years of inde 
pendence, during which the bank passed through many 
vicissitudes, including two world wars, and emerged 
strong and successful, caused inevitably a measure pf 
nostalgic regret in a loyal staff past and present, and we 
believe in many customers and stockholders too. However 
this is the day of larger and larger banks giving the widest 
range of services to, amongst others, the huge international 
operating companies, and with our merger we become 
part of an organisation with more than double our 
capital, reserves and balance sheet figures, and with a 
correspondingly increased geographical coverage. Above 
all. The Standard Bank Limited make ideal partners for 
we are berth British overseas banks steeped in the same 
tradition, handling the same type of business and yet we 
complement each other and do not overlap in our world 
branch system. Finally, and this we, and I am sure our 
connections at home and overseas, cherish most of ail. 
The Chartered Bank will continue to operate as it has 
through the years giving the same service with the same 
staff to our customers and our host countries. 



This Year's Accounts 

Owing to the nationalisation of Allahabad Bank Limited, 
India, the assets and liabilities of that bank are not 
included in our consolidated balance sheet. The balance 
sheet totals of Allahabad Bank for 1968 were £73 millions 
and, in view of the elimination of figures of this size from 
our group accounts for 1969 , I am pleased to be able to 
report that our consolidated balance sheet totals have 
increased by £27 millions to £935 millions. 

Current, deposit and other accounts have decreased 
by £12 millions but if the comparative figures for 1968 
were adjusted to allow for the deposits of Allahabad Bank 
there would be an increase of £51 millions. 

The rights issue to stockholders in January 1969 
incteased the Bank's issued capital to £ 9 , 680 , 000 . The 
premium amounting to £ 2 , 117,500 resulting from the 


issue has been credited to the Reserve Funds. After an 
adjustment to the Reserve Funds due to the exclusion of 
Allahabad Bank's figures, the Bank’s capital and consoli¬ 
dated published reserves together with the balance on 
profit and loss account now total £ 29 , 163 , 910 , an increase 
of £ 4 . 118 , 899 . 

Profits and Dividends 

After making the usual provisions and deducting minority 
interests in subsidiaries, the consolidated net profit for the 
year is £ 2 , 960,210 an increase of £ 482,803 on the previous 
year. At the halfway stage we reported that profits were 
slightly below the comparable figure for the first half of 
1968 and the improvement now shown is due to an 
increased volume of business in the second half of the year 
which improved our profitability, especially in our 
overseas branches and subsidiaries. 

With the balance of profit brought forward from last 
year of £ 989,776 the amount available for di.stribution is 
£ 3 , 949,986 out of which £ 1 , 082,364 has been transferred to 
Reserve Funds and £ 370,000 to Reserves for Contingen¬ 
cies. The interim dividend of 71 % paid on 26 th Septem¬ 
ber 1969 absorbed £ 726,000 and a second interim dividend 
of 7 i% payable on 27 th February 1970 makes the total for 
the year 15 %, the same as for the previous year. The 
balance to be carried forward to 1970 will then be 
£ 1 , 045 , 622 . 

atopies of the full text of the Statement w ill be sent on 
application to the Secretary of the Bank at 38 Bishopsgate, 
London, EX\2. 
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"Give me 
anew 



material! 


9 

piped the North Sea gasman 


‘With high conductivity’ clicked the computer 

‘Strength at ultra-low temperatures’ 

cried the cryogenics engineer 


In the versatility of its alloys today, copper is effectively a 
new material. 

For the new industries—North Sea gas, aerospace, cyber¬ 
netics—a, vast number of specialised alloys is being produced. 
And of course, the traditional alloys, brass and bronze, have 
never been superseded, and are used everywhere, from 
building and plumbing to nuclear submarines. 

And today, DELTA offer higher-than-ever standards of 
precision and quality control. 

The more you ask of copper alloys, the more they give. Ask DE^TA. 

THE DEIXAMETAl.CCnanaNT M 

(MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRUDED RODS, BARS, SECTIONS, 
TUBES AND WIRE IN COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS) 
DARTMOUTH ST., BIRMINGHAM 7. TELEPHONE: 021-359 3671 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


It still doesn't point to much 
reflation from Roy 


It’s been fiesta time for cr>\stal-gazers, with 
indicators showering on them daily. 
Naturally enough, What made the head¬ 
lines wa.s the news that Britain's overseas 
trade last month had swung into deficit 
again. But what siundd have concerned 
the worriers more is that private industrial 
invesCnient in Britain was no longer- 
rising in the <‘losing months of last year. 
And what should have made them really 
sit up wra-s to learn that wage rates ix»se 
4 per cent in the past three months alone 
and on top of that a high rate of wage 
drift must be expected. 

The £5 million delicit recorded in 
visible trade in February will have come 
as a relief to tlie doirt-reflate-too-much 
school. 'JMie Treasury underplayed it in its 
latest ecvinomic assessment, saying that in 
the three months, December to February, 
the trade balance remained in surplus 
(•averaging £1;^ million a month). And 
that's a fair tmough view at this stage. 
'The surplus on invisible earnings is still 
£40 million a month, clo.se to the level in 
the second half of last year. The tliird 
element in the current account is the pay¬ 
ment for American military aircraft, but 
that dwindled to £2 million a mrmth in 
the second half of 1969 and disappeared 
altogether last month. So Britain’s current 
account is still running an annual surplus 
of £^20 million on the basis of the latest 
returns, or one of more like £bt)o million 
if the past tliree months’ expeiicncc is 
assumed to be typical. 

Not that there is much room f<)r com¬ 



placency. Both sides of February’s trade 
accounts were jiointing in the wrong direc¬ 
tion : exports had dropped hack to their 
level of last atilunin, and imports were an 
all-time high, l^jerc were some .sj)ecial 
factors: deliveries ()f British sliips and 
aircraft, always erratic entries, were 
unusually low, vdiile imports of semi 
and finished manufactures could have 
been bunched following the change 
in llie rate of iiiijiojl deposit.^ in early 
December and the Kennedy round tariff 
reductions at the beginning of January. 
Nevertheless, it heightens the interest in 
the March trade figures, due a few hours 
before Mr Jenkins announces his Budget 
to the Commons on April 14th. 

The I’reasury still refu.ses to believe 
that there has been a significant worsening 
in investment prospects. Yet investment 
seems to have run out of steam already : 
in manufacturing it ro.se a mere i per cent 
in real terms, between the third and 
fourth quarters of la.<t year, while in other 
industries it actually eased back. Mintech, 
now rcs]jonsihle for these statistics, makes 
much of the fact that if allowance is 
made (somehow^) for the distortion caused 
by the ending of the teirnporarily higher 
rate of investment grant in December, 
196B, then manufacturing inve.stnicnt in 
1969 as a whfvle was n per cent higher 
than in 196B, ])ut fails to add that in the 
summer of iqfiH manufacturers had their 
inves'tnient sights .set on a K' to if) per 
cent rise in 1969. what has been 

achieved is disappointingly near the 



bottom end of the range of expectations. 

’Fhe week'^s puezle i.$ to find where the 
economic growth 'Britain is said to be en¬ 
joying is now coming from. One has a 
nasty suspicion that the Treasury is anxious 
to put that growth a.s high as possible in 
oixler to resi.st tlie refiationists. It talks of 
a “ substantial rise ” in the expenditure 
estimate of gn>s.s national pnxluct be¬ 
tween the third and fourth quarters of 
la.st year, although what this implies won’t 
be known until the e.stiniatc.s are puhli.shed 
next '^riie.sdav. Our guc.ss is that the basic 
trend of Britain’s real annual growth is 
.still only annind j>er cent. Somewhat 
surpri.s'ingly, there seems to have been 
considerable stockbuilding in the fourth 
tjuarter, and there was some ri.se in exports 
in these months. But evidently gmwth 
owed quite a hit to con.sumcr expenditure 
in those mmilhs and is almost certainly 
owing more to it now. IVue, retail prices 
are ri.sing as well as inwmes and fast by 
any normal standard ; but the ri.se in 
them in the past three months lias been 

only half that of wage rates-.2 per cent 

compared with 4 per rent. Only .some of 
the extra purchasing power is Ixeing 
mopped up. 

Confusingly, economic growth is much 
higher when estimates u.se expenditure 
data than when actual production figures 
are taken. Indu.strial output, for January, 
shows a .slight fall to a level a mere 1 ^ per 
cent higher than a year before. At the 
.same time, the latest unemployment 
figures taken on March 9th and the most 
up-to-date indicator of the lot, are really 
no help at all. Sea.sonally adjusted, the 
number of wholly unemployed has risen 
sharply this month, by 2^,orK>. But it 
followed two .successive falls and noftx)dy 
believes the seasonal corrections any more. 
It i.s no u.se hoping that llie first year of 
the iq'/os will set a fine new pattern of 
.statistical fine-tuning. 


LABOUR MARKET thou«»i 

-—- 1 600 



All figurM MasoniNy 8d)Uin«d 
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British Rail 


Profits but... _ 

I'he £15 ini'llior» iinnouncerl by 

British Rail tJii.s week—on its revised 
style of accounting—is marred by a 
productivity crisis. British Kail is thinking 
in terms of a i<» per cent inciease in wages 
this yeai without insisting on conespond- 
ing productivny conce>sions. Wage costs 
are three-fifths of British Rail's U)lal costs 
and the 1969 profit was onlv j)ossil)le 
because of higfier productivity : stafl 
fell by i5,(K»o to 25)4,000 dining the 
yeai, while the number of passenger 
miles rose by 5, per cent and ne: 
ton miles (of freight) were up by 2 
per cent. A deal witfi the unions 
introduced the—to them—revolutionary 
concept that a railman wa.s a railnian 
and not a specialist tied to his trade, even 
if the trade was merdy that of porter. I'he 
momentum for more of this kind of 
change seems If) have gone. 

Bdtish Rail now argues that the main 
scope for increasing productivity further 
lies in capital investment : with modern 
signalling three signal boxes can do the 
work previously done by 200. But do the 
Government's financial criteria for rail¬ 
way investment militate against this ;* 
I'fie Government insist.s quite rightly that 
each investment must achieve a dis¬ 
counted rate of return of at least 10 per 
cent but there is also a ceiling on British 
Rail invesftinent (£^3 million for 1970). 

It i.s true thajt in the pa.st BR has 
squandered large sums in ill-thought-out 
inwstment projects hut its proposals are 
now gone over very thoroughly by the 
Ministry of I'ranspon. It appears that 
many investments which beat the lo per 
cent criterion get rejected in an efFor't to 
keep below the ceiling, which seems silly 
When Britain’s economic problem lies 
partly in ks low rate of investment by 
compari.son with its competitors. If the 
Government is still dissatisfied with BR’s 
ability to put forward properly appraised 
proposals, it should change BR’s inanage- 
mexit. If not, it should permit more 
investment, wiiich would improve pro- 
ducti^y and, by inakling the railways 
'^compelkive, ease road congestion. 
P^;iion.mercial firms would remain 


competitive for long if they followed BR’s 
example and financed investment only 
out of retained earnings. 

A second unnecessary restriction on 
liR’s investment is its ludicrously archaic 
borrowing procedures. It is forced to 
borrow from -the Treasury and only for 
an inflexible 25-year tenn, despite the 
fact that it could raise money for some 
ventures in the market. London has a 
desperate shortage of hotel beds and BR 
has only built one new hotel in 30 year.s: 
more hotels would be a clear candidate 
for private finance. There is now a 
reasonable hope that by next year the 
'Treasury will be more flexible on this hut 
a commercial firm would not have to 
j)ut up with a year's delay 

Credit must be given to the Govern- 
ment foi improvements made in the 
last I'ransport Act in the system of sub¬ 
sidising the 120 uneconomic country 
services, plus London commuter .services 
(fc>st : £61 million). Fixeept for the £15 
million paid for London (by taxpayers 
in the ctiuntry generally), the cf)st of 
keeping cacli of these open can now be 
identified clearly. 

But tbeie are otliei concealed pitfalls, 
lake the ambitious freightliner container 
service: now that the majority interest 
in Freiglitliner is held by the. country’s 
biggest mad haulier, the National Freiglit 
(krrporation, the original olrjcct of getting 
traffic off the roads at any cost has gone. 
NFC, believing quite rightly that n>ad 
haulage is a more flexible service to 
industry, is hardly likely to divert traffic 
to rail unless it is economic. In fact now 
lliat phase one of Freiglitliner investment 
is nearing completion there will probably 
he a serious rethink before embarking on 
anv more. Some Freightliner services 
have good load-faotors hut others have 
appallingly low ones, partly due to break¬ 
downs in service. Whereas BR thinks 
Freightliner ha.s to be a ^national network, 
this view does not seem to be shared by 
NFC. _ 

Correction.—Last week in the Business 
Brief, “ Lever’s textile choice,” we 
reported ** the Dutch-owned British 
Enkalon publicly attacked the proposed 
ICl bid.*' In fact the attack was delivered 
by British Enkalon’s Dutch parent, 
AKZO. 


Motor insurance 

Alpha plus 

Looking tired but pleased with themselves, 
tlie chairman, managing director and 
other spokesmen for the Midland Northern 
and Scottisih Insurance Company announ¬ 
ced on Tuesday that the Board of Trade 
had at last lifted its six-week old ban on 
the company. The ban had prevented it 
from 'accepting new business or renewing 
current policies. 

In return the directors of MNS and their 
associates are putting £900,000 of addi¬ 
tional funds into the company, thus 
increasing its issued capital to £1.4 
million. The directors still claim that this 
is consideraibly more capital than was 
needed and that the Board of Trade is 
insisting on an unduly pessimistic average 
for the company’.s future claim a>sts. Time 
will tell who was right. Meanwhile the 
episode prov'ides three grounds for 
satisfaction and one for doubt. 

First, the company has paid its claims 
and survived the past six weeks, contrary 
to many informed guesses at the time of 
the ban. According to the directors, i per 
cent of policies were cancelled. Because it 
has been forbidden to renew policies for 
six weeks, presumably a further 12 per 
cent or so of its business has been lost 
temporarily or for good. Tliis would have 
imposed a liquidity crisis on even a weM- 
establ'ished company, let alone one sup¬ 
posedly .short of working capital. Because 
overhead co.sts typically absorb 10 to 25 
per cent o>f an insurance company’s 
premiums, the forced contraction in 
business must also have imposed an 
agonising .squeeze on profits. 

Secondly it is reassuring to know that 
despite the intense grilling to which the 
company has been subjected over the past 
three months and despite the dark hints 
being drojyped by its bigger and staidcr 
competitors it now has been given a clean 
bill of beall'th. The Board of Trade is 
scared stiff of another insurance failure. 
Had there been real evidence of mana¬ 
gerial recklessness or incompetence— 
in short had the Alpha plan been an 
underwriting nonsense—resumption of 
business, would not have been allowed. 

Thirdly it is valuable that at last 
a precedent has been created for the 
boaixl to l)e able to intervene in this way 
without simultanec>u.dy bringing down the 
company by its own action. This has often 
been the excuse for Board of Trade inertia 
in dubious situations. 

71 he ground for doulyt is the procedure 
adopted by the ilioard. When the ban was 
imposed the board ouglit to have 
made k clear immediately—at least to the 
company private^ly—in just What circum¬ 
stances it would allow it to resume 
business. In the uncertainty that prevailed 
it was clearly almost inipussiWe tor the 
company to raise new capital, or get itself 
taken over. And the delay by itself, had it 
persisted, could have brought Alpha down. 



CAPifAL re 



IN THt smimts 

INSTmiTIONAL aiENTS CAN HELP BY PURCHASING 
AND LEASING BACK PROPERTY ASSETS 


103, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W1Y 6AS 
Tel. 01-493 6040 Telex 23858 



Not only oil men 
need to rend In 
monthly 






Top men in many other industries realise the importance of 
knowing what is happening in the world of oil. 

So they read the Petroleum Press Service. 

Not just for the facts and figures. 

Nor just for the trends. . 

But for the penetrating commentary on the implications 
behind them. 

The Petroleum Press Service covers ell aspects of the 
oil, gas, andrelated industries, primarily from the economic 
and international point of view. Its views carry weight 
wherever oil is produced, refined or marketed-or financed. 

More than 1,000 embassies and government depart¬ 
ments are on the mailing list. This is some measure of its 
standing in all parts of the world. 

In short the Petrole^" Press Service is the oil world's 
book of the month, eveiy month. 

Send for a apdoimen copy. 



P$trot$iim Fn»$ 

S§met is published ie 
English. French, Spanish, 

German, Arabic and 
Japanese, and is available 
only on annua! subscription: 

£6 Starting: $15.00; F.frs. 80: 

D-Marks 55 .. Air mail charges extra. 

r Please send me a specimen copy 
I in.^.language 


Post to: Pstrolfiiin Press Service, 24 Ludgate Hill. London, E.C.4. 
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See 

Canada’s 
first bank, 
first 


If you ever consider looking for a 
piece of one of the world’s rich¬ 
est pies-the vast Canadian mar- 
ket-the best starting point is in Thread- 
needle Street, London. 

The Bank of Montreal has a friendly, 
personal advisory service that can steer 
you into the big profits in every corner of 
Canada. 

A chat with us costs you nothing, but 
could pay you handsomely. If you think 
about Canada, remember the special¬ 
ists. 

Our service starts by return post 

Drop US a line and we'll send you a free folder containing 
a couple of extremely useful booklets: Your Guide to 
Establishing a Business in Canada, and Taxation in 
Canada. Plus our monthly Business Review, reporting 
the latest developments on the commercial scene in the 
world's second largest country. 




Bank of Montreal 

Canada'B First Bank 


London Offices: 47 Threadneedle Street, EC2 

01-588 1561 


- 


9 Waterloo Place, SW1 
01-930 3081 


The best way 
to have a meeting 
is to 

send everybody 
away. 


BERLIN HILTON 


DiiSSELDDRF HILTON 


Brussels Hilton 


Where meeting and guest facilities are unsurpassed. 

Where you can sit back and relax while we set up tables, 
sight and sound systems, meeting rooms. 

Where you'll find everything you need to make your 
business meeting successful;. Like Hilton’s Appointments 
Secretary. She’ll arrange for public steiKts, telex duplication 
services, interpreting, translating and dictating equipment. 
And make reservations at other Hilton International hotels. 

All this plus all the comforts people have come to expect 
from Hilton. Prompt room service. Fast laundry and valet 
service. A staff that speaks your language. Superb dining. 

For details of our conference planning service at 
the hotels listed above, write to: Hilton International Co, 
Director of Sales, Cavalier! Hilton, Via Cadlolo 101, 

Monte Mario, Rome, Italy. In the United Kingdom, write to: 
Hilton International Sales Office. London Hilton, 

Park Lane, London Wl. 

For reservations, call your travel agent, any Hilton 
hotel or Hilton Reservation Service. In the United Kingdom, 
call 01493 8888. 


’ HILTON INTERNATIONAL 
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Electronics 

Two truths told 


Two ‘points emerge from the latest Wttle 
neddy forecast for the electronics industry. 
The first is a dist of priorities about which 
Min tech (presumably) should do some¬ 
thing. The second is the suggestion that 
investment grants should be given for 
research and development cxpienditure. 

The priorities include computers 
(particularly 'peripheral equipment for 
computing systems), industrial autoina- 
•tion systems, telecommunications and 
data transmission, and microeiectmnics, 
while the £5 million loan from the Natio¬ 
nal Researdh and Development Corpora¬ 
tion for microcircuit development is held 
up as an example of the sort of assistance 
that has brought it'hree of the major 
British groups more closely itogetlier. The 


report does say that integrated circuity 
is the most important development in 
electronics since the transis^tor — an 
admirable platitude with which no one 
will disagree. But the groups are still 
going their separate ways, and the 
interesting fact is that Motorola, the 
American giant, has jus^t captured the 
largest order for Imernathinal Coniputers's 
circuits, suggesting that the degree of 
collaboration achieved to date has not 
resulted in anything very significant. 

The second ‘point is interesting in view 
of -the threat by the Tories to abolish 
investment grants altogether. The elet^rt)- 
nics industry spends £i<>() million on 
research and development a year and 
only half that amount in fixed capital 
investment. In the rest of manufacturing 
industry the proportions are more nearly 
2 to 5. Hence the cost of rcsearcli in 
electronics is, relatively, five times that 
Of other indusftries. As other industries 
get investment grants for capital 


expencHture, wh-ich is their investment in 
the future, electronics should get its relief 
on research, which is hs investment in 
the future. 

The neddy has made a valiant effort 
to quantify output and demand in the 
various sectors of the industry. But only 
On the television side are these usefully 
detailed, forecasting an increase in 
ccflour sets from 122,000 in 1968 to 
l>etween 440,000 and 650 ,ock) in -1972, 
accompanied by a decline in black and 
wliite sets from i.H million to aboiH i.;; 
million. But very little is built in for the 
effect of Japanese competition, perhaps a 
.surprising omission seeing what happened 
to transistor radios. There is a good deal 
cjf controversy among the members of tins 
neddy, which goes to explain why the 
repori is less helpful, as a planning 
document, than it might have been. But 
it is time to consider whether attendance 
at .some neddies is not Incoming a waste 
of ihu.sy linen's time. 


What's wrong with 
democracy ? 

Tht kind of industrial democracy now 
being demanded by Britain’s dockers is 
remarkably like -that in ihe port of 
Hambuig, which claims to have had no 
strikes since the war. In fadt the whole 
system of wage bargaining in Hamburg, 
particularly in relation to containers, looks 
like a blueprint for good labour rclation.s. 
But can the system be exported ? Unfor¬ 
tunately 'the precipitate action of British 
dockers in trying to force Parliament’s 
hand throug'h strikes and lobbying has 
obscured the discu.ssion on this. 

After rile war, when Hamburg’s docks 
were laigely destroyed, management and 
labour set about join'ily rebuilding them. 

As a result enip>loyers felt generous when 
prosperity came, and wage rates have 
doubled in the past decade. Employers do 
not grudge this but regard the rate as 
being right for the job. Right for two 
reasons : one is in relation to the cost of 
living and the other in relation to produc¬ 
tivity. It is over these two items that 
employers and the union haggle when pay 
scales are settled. The employers give the 
union information from which they can 
calculate how much productivity has 
increased. Sometimes ideas for productivity 
come from the workers* side. 

Pay scales are geared to productivity, the 
man who operates a foik-lift truck getting 
coiTcalpotidingly more than the ordinary 
docker and the man operating a container 
crane more still. Also, in Hamburg con¬ 
tainers tend to be packed and unpacked 
m mic port itself, instead of'at a factory 
or tamlnal oiktstdc the port area, which ' 
create taeftt worii for the docker and 
iMakhi hIm ieel les threatened by the 
imibducAion of containers 

Ohue leaturB.d Geiman docks, jp close 
to what Bihm dockers denuding, 
maitageinefit-lajbour councils whidi haw to 
be consulted on a wide ru^ of deciflOAl. 

A thii^ of their monbeciup is elected by 
emfiloyees with compulsory voting. These 


industrial 


arc set up under German law. But 
employers in Hamburg tend to go further 
than the law requires, how far depending 
on fhc quality of the “ .speakers ” the men 
put up. The law says rhat when workers 
are hired thi.s fact has to be given to the 
council, but Hambuig Haibour and Ware¬ 
house, which runs the container terminal, 
only hires the men if the .speakers approve. 

In theory at least British dockers already 
enjoy more democracy than any other 
induaitrial group in the country. They are 
the only group of employees who by law 
cannot be sacked and who have a mini¬ 
mum wage of £17 a week for their emirc 
working life. They arc ahso the only 
industry where there is a statutory labour 
board, with several features of the German 
system but with the added advantage (or 
disadvantage) that half the members 
represent the workers, instead of only a 
third. 

Some ports in Britain, namely at Felix- 
stowi* and Southampton, have unusually 
enlightened laboui relations and also good 



strike record.s. At Southampton, the men 
arc consulted on new desigm for equip¬ 
ment and visit the factory where it U being 
made ; when important new services are 
introduced, i.e. containers or the Fyffes 
bananas contract, the customer comes and 
explains to the dockers the economics of 
his operation. But the managers of South¬ 
ampton, the Transport Docks 

Board, are reluctant to take the credit for 
its relatively happy labour relations. These 
could just as easily be because the South- 
ampmn docker has never been faced with 
redundancy the way the l^ndon docker 
has (the same can be .said for the docker 
at Felixstowe). 

It was taken for granted that decasualJ- 
sation would solve many British dock 
firoblems but now many of those con¬ 
cerned are beginning to wonder. For many 
dockers the tedium of their work was 
relieved by the knowledge that if they 
worked hard on Monday they could take 
Wednesday off ; and if they went slow on 
Friday the ship would still be there to 
provide work on Monday. Until someone 
ftnd.s out what the dockers really want 
(their union leaders certainly do not), it 
is impossible to talk about industrial 
democracy. 




Do thoy biow whom thtfn mmeHing f 
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Wobbly new orbit for Intelsat 

Washington, DC 


would be the manager, Comsat. A 
secretary general would look over Com- 
sait*$ shouUdcr, for the next six years 
and after that, if last week’s accord can be 
salvaged, the director general would take 
charge. 

There seems no doubt that Comsait will 
be managing Intelsat when the next juicy 


. , , . , . , ... . , , round of contracts, for the Intelsat V 

T he Inteisat conference has turned into a there would a niTOtinR of governments ch-cuits) satellite, are handed out. 

diff-hanger. The widely heralded agree- from time to time, with ea^ nation having Equally, there seems no chance that Com¬ 
ment reached last week after a year of one vote. The signatories (telwonimun^- ^3^ ^jjl ^ 

wrangling over the domination of the tions authorities like the British Post Initdlsat IV contracts ; 

international satellite consortiuni by Office), who actually sell the signals to and award them to Hushes Aircraft without 
Comsat, its American manager, came un' from the satellites, and who wouW l« more £ ^ternSIffi 2 yX 

Stuck on Monday morning. Somebody— directly <()ncerned with the decisions ot ^ allow them any access 

probably a friend of Comsat—had tinkered «he lioaid of governors, would gj-t together financial data exchanged between 

with the woiding so that what had been more often. I he boaid, actually running n^^^ger and coatractor. If Intelsat is to 
agreed upon informally emerged in the Intelsat, would be weighted » that thore continue, all contract details vrfB have to 
official wording as something quite who used the system most would have the be aired openly—including the much dis- 
different. The most conispicuous alteration greatest influence. It is hwe that the ^ ^ .. internatioilal partnership,” 

was in tlie character Of the director- Americans finally surrendered and agre^ placing subcontracts with nOT-American 
general. In draft, he was intended to be to drop from 53 per cent to 40 percent in ftniis to give them satellite expertise. It 
the strong and independent executive, voting strength, while the British would difficult to see why the American deile- 
•who, witli a trained staff, would take over rise from under eight to around 11 per gation, the conspicuously silent hosst at 
the managership of the wnsoiitiuin no cent. Nx) one nation could veto the this conference has allowed the agreement 
later than December, 197b. In the fair Pqj. day-to-dav operations there to falter for Comsat’s sake, 

copy, he had suddenly turned into a weak 
hgur^ead, with no staff and little - 

power, who would dimb into his seat BOTJfluS 
flong ^ter 1976 (the .supposed deadline 
for Comsat to re^linquislh the managersfiip). 

The yelps of the Swiss, openly aniti- 
Comsat, reveiberaited around the state 


The one time that it wasn t 


department. The French were not happy 
either and even the British delegation, 
which has tried to remain friendly with 
the Americans, even while leading a 
European group in quest of more contradfcs 
for non-American space industries, 
expressed its astoni.<hment at die 
transformation. The smaller nations, who 
make up the bulk of Intelsat’s 74 memibers, 
turned surly. Whatever happens, they will 
not get what they wanted—chiefly a 
powerful general assembly in which they 
would meet every year or so to direct 
Intelsat’s podicies. The question at the end 
of this week was whether the Australians 
and Japai^pe could work enough Euro¬ 
pean ideas back into the compromise. 
Otherwise it will be a sad precedent for 
the international use of new technologies. 

To be both commereial and interna¬ 
tional—that has been the nib. InteOsat 
might simply have fallowed the United 
Nations technique of filling every job 
by nationall quota. But that would not 
have meeded the growth of a sateddite 
network, sending teHephone, telegraph and 
television around the world to more 
countries at. lower rates. The compromise 
Ihamnieied but is still far from sati^rtory. 
Buf not negligible. Under it 


For a time on Sunday, it looked as if 
sabotage had spread to tlie Arall) airlines, 
when an Eg^tian-owned, Russian-built 
airliner with ten passengers on board 
landed at Cairo after an explosion had 
injured a passenger, set an engine on 
fire and damaged the undercctrriage. The 
cause turned out, in the end, to be 


nothing worse nhan a broken propeMor 
blade, fragments of which had ^ot 
through the c.albin like pieces of shrapnd. 
Whatever caused the propellor to break, 
Russian workmansliip or Egyptian 
maintenance, it was not a bomb. 

The airlines’ Mr Knut Hammarskjodd, 
director-general of the International 
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The Board of Traded net 
Computerised 



starts June 2nd 



p———Join now!— 

* I want to prof it by the wcMicfs most advanced I 

I export information service ■ 

I To; The Director, B 

Export Intelligence, Board of Trade, Hillgate House, H 

35 Old Bailey, London, EC4. ■ 

1 / am interested in Computerised Export Intelligence, Please send me fail details of your ne w service, HI 

NAME. STATUS. fl 

|||||^«^RESS. 


T he board of trade now trans¬ 
mits Overseas Market Intelligence 
to thousands of British companies 
through the daily Export Service Bul¬ 
letin. On June 2nd we are transferring 
to a computer. 

Computerised Export Intelligence is tailored 
for yoi/-the individual subscriber-and de¬ 
signed to save your time, it will supply details 
of export opportunities matched to your 
products, your markets and the intelligence 
you specify. The information will reach you 
within 48 hours of receipt by the Board of 
Trade-urgent cases will be sent to you by 
'phone or telex. 

1. What Infomiation will bm 
provIdadT 

A daily range of hard news of specific export 
enquiries. 

Changes in tariff and import regulations. 
Dates pf visits by overseas buyers. Other 
export intelligence-tailored to the needs of 
individual companies. 


Quarterly economic and trading reports 
covering 100 countries. Advance information 
about special promotions planned with 
Board of Trade backing. 

2. How about tlio Export Sorvloo 
Bullotin? 

On June 1st it will cease publication. Leading 
British export companies acknowledge that 
it has been most valuable. 

But the new Export Intelligence Service 
will do an even better job. 

2. Can 1 got advieo on bow to 
mako tho moat of tba aonrica? 

Yes—from the Export Intelligence Service at 
the Board of Trade. Teleplmne 01-248 9633, 
Extension 7049. Telex 886143. (Answer back: 
BOTHILLOATE LDN.) Or by contacting any of 
the Board of Trade Offices shown below, 

4, How much wHI It coat? 

The basic cost of the service is £2S a year. 
For this sum you will receive up to SOO 
cards on every country/subject for which you 
have registered, plus much free background 


information. The computer will bill you 
for a further £25 either on the anniversary of 
your joining if you have received fewer than 
500 cards, or as soon as you have received 
500 cards. 

The determination of the Board of Trade 
to provide ever more modem series of 
world-wide services for British exporters 
is demonstrated by this tiew Export 
Intelligence Service. 

IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY JOINED, 
COMPLETE AND POST THE ABOVE 
COUPON TODAY. 

£ ^EXP 0 in 
INTEUJGENCE 

at the Board of Trade 

^■111 ii".J 


H.Q. London: 01-248 9833 Tolex: 888143 

(Ministry of Commerce) 34488 Telex 74578 • Btrariaghwi 021-643 8221 Telex 33702 • BrWM 21071 Telex 44214 
Cardiff 62151 Telex 49267 • (lleneii 041-248 2855 Telex 77583 • Leeds 20485 Telex 55472 • londaii (South Eastern Countieei 01-828 4355 Telex25991 
(Eastern Counties) 01-828 6271 Telex 25991. Mnnehetlar061-832 9321 Telex 66104 • Nawcnslle 27578 Telex 53178 
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JAPAN'S 

MOST 

VERSATILE 

SHIPYARD 


Olfpw: LwMon Offte*: Moum. Lloyirt AvMut. London. E.C. S. Enflintf. OQiMidorl, 


Tsu Shipyard 

1st launching December 1969 

Yet just a little over two years ago the site of the versatile 
new Tsu Shipyard with a ^pO^OOO DWT capacity building dock 
and a 375,000 DWT reibalr dock was part of the sea. Nippon 
Kokan tech^q{^y spearheaded reclaiming of the land, build¬ 
ing the^^f^yard and launching the first vessel—all in the 
fantastic time of only 25months! 

The new Tsu Shipyard significantly boosts the far-ranging 
capabilities of Nippon Kokan in shipbuilding. 

Tsu speciaHzes in mammoth, cost-saving ore/oil carriers, 
ore/bulk/oil carriers and super tankers of 100,000 DWT and 
up, utilizing Japan's largest and most efficient docks—one for 
building, the other for repairing and remodeling. 

"^For shipbuilding versatility at Its very vest, the symbol of 
efficiency and dependability is Nippon Kokan-*-Japan's only 
steel maker-shi pbu i Ider. ^ 


t 

Ofllti: NmnsliiiiM 34. DOtMiaorf. WMt OamiMy. 



NWPONHOKAN 

Head Offiea: Otamichi, Tokyo, Japan 

OMW (mow M Hb*| Kmk. a«M«n. Nm Vvrli tiK Lm Anitlw 
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Air Transport Association, had adready 
spent the weekend in Amman attempting 
with mixed success to rally Arab opinion 
againi^t the sabotaging of civil aircraft. 
He got undertakings from the Arab 
governments that they would co-operate 
in attempting to protect aircraft but 
could not get Mr Yasser Arafat to promise, 
on behalf trf tfhc Palestinians, to do the 
same. And the airlines, rightly or wrongly, 
consider that in this matter it is Mr Ara¬ 
fat's word that counts. So they are thrown 
back on elaborate precautions like testing 
freight and baggage in special decompres¬ 
sion chambers before kyading it (bombs 
with altimeter fuses will go off as the 
pressure in the chamber drops) ; instaH'ing 
instruments to scan boarding passengers 
for bombs and guns in their pockets ; and 
fitting apparatus that samples the air 
inside a jet for traces of explosive. 

At least one armed hijacker has 
successfully lx)arded an American jet in 
spite of the scanner at the check-in desk, 
and the shooting of both pilots on one 
of the shuttle flights out of New York 
on I'ucsday shows that anti-sabotage and 
anti-hijacking measures may have to be 
irvtrxxluced across the board, w'here it had 
been hoped to confine them to selected, 
vulnerable routes. The trouble here h that 
a'M protective mea.sures require skilled staff 
and some, like the decompression cham¬ 
bers, caJll for heavy inve.S'tment too. They 
are going to be beyond the purses and the 
capabilities oif the majority of small 
airlines. For this reason TATA .sees no 
way in which the airline industry can 
effectivelly protect itself frcwii saboteurs, 
once they have got inside an aiiport. Yet 
the airline.s rni.^Jtrust the ability of 
government and police to keep them out. 

France 


Back in the sun 


Paris 

Although one swallow doesn’t make a 
summer, the sun is smiling on France for 
the rnoniem. Its trade balance has swung 
into equilibrium four months earlier than 
hoped for. Imports rose by 2.5 per cent 
in February, but exports rocketed by p.i 
per cent to provide the best cover for 
imports—95 per cent—since October, 
1968. French goods are moving aggres¬ 
sively in world markets. 

The inflow of money into France is 
lyeing helped also by the unwinding of 
leads and lags, and some of the highest 
interes^t rates in Europe. M. Giscard 
d’Esitaing, the finance minister, has 
cheerfully announced that'in the first 13 
diays of March $100 million flowed into 
the reserves; Earlier* during the Nanterre 
riots, the inliake. had b^n somewhat 
ominously bot'^11 was baek 

in oiideri again,^ finance minister 

taking the occaS^:'loosen Ae ^ves , 
on export credit.’ ;; V?' , ■' / ' ' 

Elsewhere, ihongt^' ^ i$ no IdW ' 

”t|.p at The credit ’ 

brakes have not yet curbed domestic 
demand and Frenchmen see little relief 


BACK IN BALANCE 

Non-franc lone trade. seaaonaHy adjusted 



from higher prices this year. 

Many economists are worried about 
the new link 'between wages and the cost 
of living included in recent labour 
contracts. Many other industrial countries 
have this, but they are perhaps not quite 
so inflation-prone as France. In Belgium, 
for instance, every time prices rise by 2^ 
per cent, wages follow automatically by 
a similar percentage. The system has 
provided relative .social peace there and, 
of course, this is the hope for France. 
But there is a danger diat wages and 
price.s Will feed on each other. 

Eurodollars ■ 


Dipping how far ? 


Higher German interest rates have not 
forced up Eurodollar rates as some people 
feared. Indeed, they have not even 
prevented a further decline in them. 
Some were at their lf)west this week for 
a year: 3-months’ deposits were 8^-9 per 
cent in London, down a tme-quarter 
percentage point from last week and 
looking di.stinctly unglamorous compared 
with the 12J per cent touched f)riefly 
in the middle of last year and the 10 per 
cent plus at the turn of the year. Gall 
defx>sits this week were only yj-yj per 
cent, while the margin on covered swaps 
of 3-inonths’ Eurodollar deposits against 
British local authority loans has at last 
shifted in London's favour, for the first 
time since Fel:)ruary 28, 1968. 

The downswing in rates reflects the 
reduced Eurodollar borrowings o'f 
American hanks through their foreign 
branches \ from a peak of $15 billion last 
November these had been reduced to 
$12.8 billion early this month, just before 
the British and German bank rates 
changes. The steepest part of the decline 
has occurred since mid*January, during a 
time when outflows from Italy increased 
the supply of although, on 

the other hand, tightening monetary con¬ 
ditions- HI a number of continental 
'European countries as well as flows into 
Britain drew short-term funds from the 
market. In the pfiist fortnight it has been 
the rates on call money and 7-days’ 
deposit that have tumbled most. 


8S 

The intriguing questbn is the extent 
to which the reduced American liorrow- 
ings [.>oint primarily to a slackening in 
credit demand there or to a switch on 
the banks’ part to other sources of funds. 
'Fhe placing of reserve requirements of 
10 per cent on liank liabilities to foreign 
branche.s in excess of the level outstanding 
at a base period (last May) has certainly 
been an incentive to look around for 
alternative stmrees : the effective cost, for 
instance, of i-month Eurodollars for those 
banks which were above the ceiling 
reached 14 per cent last December, 
Moreover, the American authorities have 
not, as yet, brought in their threatened 
closer regulations of the commercial paper 
market and the value of bank-related 
ctnmherciai paper has risen considerably. 

Yet it seems as if, almost overnight, the 
Eurodollar market lias rhangccl its face. 
From being frightened that the market 
would burst at the .seams and wanting to 
punish the banks for pulling out funds, 
the American authorities could just be 
wondering if -ihey have gone too far on the 
other tack. For a massive repayment of 
dollars to Europe gets chalked up as a 
deterioration in the American balance 
of payments, on the official settlements 
basis. You can’t win both wavs on Euro¬ 
dollars. 


The EEC _ 

Another half-way 
house 


Brussels 


The timing of last Friday’s trade agree¬ 
ment between the European community 
and .Spain may have been coincidental. 
M. Jean Deniau, whose jo^b as a memf^er 
of the European commission is to take 
the rap publicly for t*he growing network 
of associations and trade link-ups in which 
the Six are involved, was barely back 
from Geneva, the headquarters of the 
(iencral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
where there had l^een expressions of dis¬ 
pleasure about the “ proliferatbh ” pf 
the.se agreements. And of them all, the 
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Spanish one is the least easy to defend 
on the coimniMion’s chosen ground—that 
it is in conformity with Article 24 of 
Gatt because it will lead to a full 
customs unkm. It is no secret that the 
Dutdh have agreed to go this far only cm 
the unspoken condition that it does not 
lead to further concessions until the 
Spanish regfime is more to its taste. 

In trade terms, the Spaniards have got 
a deal which satisfied them, and which is 
said in Brussels to give the Americans, 
who make the most fuss about these trade 
agreements, little real cause for complaint. 
The cuts in duty in the Six’s common 
tariff range from 40 per cent to 65 per 
c»nt (possibly rising later to 70 per cent). 
The average for the cuts on certain farm 
products is 40 jicr cent. The reductions 
the Spaniards will make vary greatly but 
the average works out at around 25 per 
cent. For good measure the community 
is to grant Spain an import quota for 12 
million tons a year of petroleum products, 
and set a quota for cotton cloth. Ihe 
agreement is for six years, which is long 
enough for things to change politically, 
and those who wish to can see it as the 
first stage towards the association, or even 
men^rship, which the Spaniards have 
said they would like—and which France 
in particular would like to see them get. 

^en from Geneva, the Spanish agree¬ 
ment is no more acceptable than the 
recent one with Israel. No one missed 
what happened at an earlier stage when 
the commission wanted to extend to 
the whole Mediterranean area the prefer¬ 
ence given to the Spaniards on oranges, 
to make it fit in with Gatt, and the Six 
refused to follow its lead. The fact is 
that the corninunity is having a round of 
hand-outs to its southern neighbours, 
which Will keep them happy, while it 
negotiates with its future members to tlie 
north, and no one in Gatt can do much 
a'lxiut it. 

East Germany 

Benefits of 
non-recognition 

Herr Stoph may have done his best to 
convince Herr Brandt, in this week’-^ 
prime ministerial meeting, that east 
Germany should be acknowledged as a 
sovereign Jitate. Bpt non-recognition does 
have its practical advantages. For the 
purposes, of inter-German trade, the west 
Qei^ni have up to now refused to treat 
east Germany as “ abroad.” So there are 
no tax or duty barriers, which puts east 
Gensumy em a par with west Gennany's 
SySkS It also means that under a 

sp^eldlearing system east Germany can 
buy essential investment goods without 
paying hard cash, and can rely on getting 
Credit whenever needed. No wonder vmi 
Oexneaw ^ is 'fier and away ito bjlggest 
tea^ jgl artner outside Gomeoon* 

now is how far the west 
are prepared to push their 


willingness for accommodation. Last year 
west German exports to east Germany 
jumped by over 40 p^r cent, while trade 
going the other way grew by under 10 
per cent. So now east Genhany is about 
£100 million in the red on' the inter- 
German trade account, with not much 
hope of making up the difference quickly. 
The west Germans^ it seems, would dearly 
love to take more cast German goods-^ 
textiles for instance—but the east 
Germans have run into delivery trouble 
on most of their export lines and simply 
cannot supply them. Even in a planned 
economy not everything goes according to 
plan. Although gross national product 
was only i per cent off the official plan 
target of 6 per cent, some sectors, like 
energy and transport, fell well behind and 
this could have played havoc with 
production for export. And east Gennany 
also has its eastern neighbours to think of. 
After all, thrte-quarters of it.s exports go 
to Gomecon countries. 

French railways 

High speed gas 

The world’s first commercial train service 
powered soldy by gas-turbine engines 
began in France this week. Now it runs 
only from Paris to Caen, but in Septem¬ 
ber it will be extended to Cherbourg, 
cutting 47 minutes off the present 
3 hours 49 minutes for the 221-mile 
journey. Top speed is 112 mph. But be¬ 
cause of the need to go slow round 
corners average .•speed will be only 75 
mph. It will take several years for France, 
like Britain, to introduce trains capable 
of cornering at the speed required. 

(ias-turbines are no faster than electric 
trains, but the French are using them 
for two reasons. One is to get operating 
experience before introducing the next 
generation of trains, which will be 
powered by gas tuibines in both Britain 
and France. Some people criticise British 
Rail for not doing likewise. Its policy has 
lieen to wait until its advanced passenger 
train, capable of cornering fast, is intro¬ 
duced in 1973. The other is that the gas- 
turbine is attractive on routes like Paris- 
Oherbourg, where traffic densities are too 


low to justify the expense of electrification. 
The Paris-Cherbourg service is expected 
to pinch traffic off the roads and to be 
highly remunerative, like most long¬ 
distance trains in France. But the mam 
disadvantage of gas-turbines, as opposed 
to electrification, is that they do have 
to run at full power; part lo^s put up 
their runniiig costs quite frighteningly. 
This makes them relativriy infkxible and 
able efficiently to pull only the one size 
of train. And they are noisy. 

Meanwhile recent Swedish and Ameri¬ 
can deals with the French aerotrain 
company (competitor of Britain’s hover- 
train) raise the question of how modern 
the high speed cornering trains will in 
fact look when they come into service. If 
the public demands a speed of much more 
than 150 mph, new track is going to be 
needed anyway. Aerotrains and hover- 
trains, besides having speeds of up to 300 
mph, have the advantage that track 
maintenance costs virtually nothing (an 
increasingly important factor as labour 
costs rise). 

Laporte-Solvay 

Bleaching together 

The proposed link between Solvay, 
Belgium’s largest chemical company and 
Laporte Industries, which ranks eighth in 
Britain, is very much in the main stream 
of the Europ>ean chemical industry’s 
development. In terms of size the arrange¬ 
ment, which gives Solvay the option of 
a 20 per cent stake in Laporte by 1973. 
is not important. Laporte is capitalised 
at £57 million and Solvay itself, with an 
annual turnover of £300 million, is not 
in the front rank of European cherhical 
companies. But what is important about 
the tie up is that it illustrates the desire 
for companies to dub together on their 
.smaller specialised interests. 

Both Laporte and Solvay produce 
an annual £i 1 million worth of hydrogen 
peroxide, a chemical used for fjleaching 
textiles and paper. By merging their 
interests in this field and by co¬ 
ordinating their planning and tech¬ 
nology the two halves should generate 
further earnings of £3 million. Also 
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WHERE ON EARTH* 



CAN YOU GET $12,000,000 
FOR CREATING NEW JOBS? 


■^IN CANADA, OF COURSE 


The Government of Canada is 
prepared to pay cash grants 
of up to $ 12 , 000,000 (or a 
maximum of $30,000 for each 
job created) to companies es¬ 
tablishing new plants in des¬ 
ignated regions of Canada. 


The purpose is to encourage 
manufacturing and processing 
industries to start new activ¬ 
ities and create new jobs in 
parts of Canada where they- 
are needed. 

All manufacturing and most 
processing operistions are eli¬ 
gible. 


for turthor 
informothn: 



DEPARTMENT 
OF REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC EXPANSION 
161 Laurisr Avenue West 
Ottawa A Ontario 
Canada 


T 


j COMPANY. 

j TYPe OP BUSINESS. 

I 

j ADDRESS. 

I 

I COMPANY OFFICER. 
I _ 


The assistance is available un¬ 
der the Government's new Re¬ 
gional Development incentives 
program in selected parts of 
every province in Canada. 
Plants already located in these 
regions can also gat help to 
expand or modernize. 




I 

I 

I 

J 
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Soivay vsrill gain production facilities in 
Britain which it "does n^.^t jiave at the 
moment, and Laporte will have a greatly 
increased contact with the EEC where 
demand for peroxygen products is grow¬ 
ing at 14 per cent a year against 5 per 
cent in Britain. Laporte is particularly 
happy With the arrangement as Solvay’s 
laxge minority holding should keep away 
unwanted takeover bids—two having 
recently hecn made by Bunnah Oil which 
naturally wanted to expand Laporte into 
the organic and petrochemical fields. 
Both Soivay and Laporte have tradition¬ 
ally been involved mainly in inorganics. 

But so long as Britain remains outride 
the EEC this kind of link up will act 
against the interest of the British chetpical 
industry. New plant that is being planned 
fjy the two companies will, despife the 
fact that it will depend on Laporte tech¬ 
nology and finance, be built in Europe, 
not Britain. Lack of tariffs, good com¬ 
munications and a larger, faster .grow-. 
ing market are attracting international 
chemical investment of this kind to EEip 
countries. It is this trend that is keeping 
back the pace of British chemical develop¬ 
ment and threatens Britain's current 
chemical trading surplus of £250 million. 

Air insurance 

Coping with jumbo 

Despite fears to the contrary, the insur¬ 
ance market has swallowed the jumbo 
jets without indigestion. This week Trans- 
world Airlines flew its first Boeing 747 
across the Atlantic, some two months after 
the pioneer flights of Pan-American. 
Altogether seven airlines have now 
off^tained cover for jumbos. By the end of 
the year 90 juin!lx>s will be in operation, 
around half the total on order so far. 

The airlines* own mutual insurance 


interested, especially as it has long been 
clear that their own company would not 
give them insurance any cheaper than the 
market ; and that the profits on the laige 
capital they would have to invest, 
although tolerable by insurance standards, 
would be unexciting by airline ones. 

Part of the reason why the insurance 
market has been abte to cope is that profits 
on air insurance, after sinking steadily 
until 1966, then tdok a turn for the better. 
Aviation is now, temporarily, a relatively 
potable sector of insurance under¬ 
writing. This has attracted more insur¬ 
ance companies into the business and 
induced more Lloyd's underwriting 
members to write ahr risks. This happy 
picture will change after the first jumbo 
crash. Jumbos are insured for £10 
million, compared with £5 million for 
the largest jets hitherto. Adding on the 
paswnger liability and third party 
liability, a single crash could cost insurers 
iip' to £40 nuflion. And for some mysteri¬ 
ous reason, in most branches of insurance, 
disastep usually come in twos and 
threes.' .Vet, by comparison, insurers’ pre¬ 
miums from air insurance total no more 
than about £i20-£i30 million, from 
which normal claims must be paid, as 
well as jumbos. Although air insurers may 
feel pleased vrith themselves now, much 
depends on the jumbo crash rate. If the 
insurers have guessed it wrong, they could 
hit a spell of painful unprofitability. 
Airlines would find insurance rates 
soaring. But the market might contract 
temporarily and find it haid to go on 
covering jumbos, until profitability 
returned. That is when the airlines might 
need their mutual companies, if their 
nerves were strong enough. 

Coffee 

Consumers to 


co'mpany, formed to sihoulder part of the 
airlines* insurance risks, is still not in 
operation. Officially the reason for the 
delay is the time being taken to comply 
with insurance regulations in Switzerland, 
where the company is intended to be 
based. Unofficially the reason is that, to 
cx)mply with the Swiss regulations, the 
company was required to chip in more 
capital than its airline members were pre¬ 
pared to cough up. Now that many of 
them have secured adequate cover in the 
market they are even less likely to be 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 



Parcantiga 
cMnga on 


On« 

month 

■00 

Twelvo 

months 

■QO 

+ 0.6 

+10.6 

+ 0.6 

+ 10.3 

nil 

- 3.9 

+ 0.6 

+32.6 

1.6 

+ 0.4 


blame 

The latest attempt by consumers to get 
some action on the current high coffee 
prices has failed, and their meeting with 
producers in the International Coffee 
Council ended last weekend in deadlock. 
The position is that under existing 
arrangements this year's full quota of 
51.8 million bags will be available and 
since this is some 3 million bags more 
than last season's quota (when prices were 
not particularly high) it would appear to 
be more than enough. But consumers, 
spurred on by fears that coffee may be 
short next season when the full inq>aot 
of last July's frosts in Brazil will be felt, 
have b^n building up their stocks on an 
already rising market. Fearing further 
price rises, they have been calling 
for an additional 2 million bags to be 
made available up to September, besides 
the immediate release of the final 750,000 
bags from the reserve quota. 

Producers can rightly argue that 
present price levels represent a minimal 
increase in real terms since 1964. They 



feel that there is already enough coffee 
around,, with consumer stocks so high— 
perhaps in the region of 11 million bags. 
To .safeguard their longer-tenn interests, 
they are unwilling to permit the release 
of much more coffee now purely for 
stocks, when it could weigh heavily on 
the market later on, should there be a 
fall in prices. This happened in 1965 
after the 1963 Brazilian fiost had sent 
prices rocketing. 

To placate consumers, several com¬ 
promise deals were offered. Brazil and 
Colombia put forward a package which 
would have added an additional 1.5 
million bags in the current coffee year, 
provided prices remained high, but which 
set stringent basic quotas for next season. 
This was rejected, and the former French, 
African and Portuguese coffee producers 
came up with a deal that would have 
added 1.5 million bags to this year’s 
supply in any case. But as a concession 
they wanted the council to forget about 
the 800,000 bags of tourist coffee 
(unauthorised coffee, mainly from Africa) 
which it has already decided must at 
some stage be deducted from quotas. 

The consumers ju,st did not want to 
commit themselves to tight quotas for 
next season, believing that they stand a 
chance of getting a better bargain in the 
summer, when the quotas for next year 
are due to be set. The fact that they 
agreed so readily to let things stand could 
also imply that they may he losing faith 
in their own views. Projections of import 
requirements for the rest of the year are 
not out of the ordinary, and prices may 
already be over the hump. 

One thing is clear. T^e coffee agree¬ 
ment formed in 1962 is designed to bolster 
prices in conditions of surplus, and 
consumers may feel that this type of 
agreement does not do much for theni 
when a shortage is threatened. But it 
would be a pity if high prices were 
allowed to encourage another glut and 
undermine the work done by the Inter¬ 
national Coffee Organisation to alleviate 
surpluses and encourage diversifica 
tion. The huge Brazilian stocks are 
disappearing fast, but this time round any 
increase in output must be very carefully 
controlled. 









Introducing four on the aisle. 



The world’s most experienced airline is proud to present the 
world’s most incredible airplane. Pan Am’s 747 With three separate 
living-room-sized Economy Class sections. Each with two aisles, 
its own galley, movie screen and stewardesses. And a double-deck section 
up front that’s in a First Class by itself. All this and more, for not a 
penny more than ordinary Jets. Why not take us up on it? Ask your Pan Am" 
Travel Agent for two on the aisle. Or four on the aisle. On the plarre 
that’s a ship, the ship that's a plane. On the airline that makes 
theg»ngg«* 

The plane with ail the room in the world. 



Wfe. 

catalyze 

ideas. 


Our worldwide family of chemical 
companies helps industry develop 
new ideas for the marketplace. 

A large proportion of all the products 
being marketed today didn't even 
exist a decade ago. 

Industries around the world are 
continually creating new products to 
help man live better and work more 
efficiently. 

The worldwide Esso Chemicai 
family helps industries keep up with 
the race for new ideas by providing 
them with research and technical 
service assistance.This local research 
effort is backed by the facilities of 
one of the world's largest private 
research organizations, all serving to 
help innovative industries find new 
and better uses for the many Esso 
Chemical raw materials and finished 
products. 

Members of the Esso Chemical 
family supply marketers around the 
world with synthetic rubbers for the 
automotive and electrical industries, 




Scientist with web-like model showing cross-linking of rubber molecules. 


- 

. 


. 


resins and solvents for household 
paints and finishes, plastics for lug¬ 
gage and housewares, decorative 
laminates for furniture, and fibers 
for textiles. 

In addition, Esso Chemical prod¬ 
ucts play important roles in adhe¬ 
sives, corrosion-preventive coatings, 


packaging films, drugs and pharma¬ 
ceuticals, cosmetics, detergents, 
fueis and lubricants, and in petro¬ 
leum refining. 

The Esso Chemical family strives to 
serve people and industry every¬ 
where in the free world. For Informa¬ 
tion on the availability of Esso 
Chemical products, contact your local 
Esso Chemical sales office. We are 
anxious to help. 



From a worldwide family of chemical companlee 
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OFFSHORE FUNDS ^ ^ 


Treasures of the high seas 7 


I'he siren songs tjf the j^rfonnance funds 
are now more muted than they were, llie 
wreckage of last year’s savage bear 
markets lie^ evcry^where. The new fund 
managers are more sober, less frenetic, 
than the Mr Gerry Tsai, the Mr Fred 
Carr and the Mr Fred Mates of yester¬ 
year, having found their salvation in 
Australia or having discovered in Japan 
a wondrous honey pot. 

Performance is not dead, but depends 
perhaps more on the accurate vision of 
economic strategists vA\o identify markets 
or broad industrial sec'tors as places to 
invest, rather than the sf>ecials man whose 
obscure provincial stock is aiming at the 
big time. Offshore funds were always 
among the fastest movers, though not 
all of them all the time. Theoretically 
the more ambitious, with freedom to go 
short, should have done rather better in 
bear markets than those funds whose 
only alternative in a s(|uecze was to go 
liquid and sit on their moiitjy. But lever¬ 
age killed them, as well as the avoidance 
of the sensible rule most authorities insist 
on, namely that funds should not lx? Uxj 
concentrated. With huge bkx ks of s|>ecial 
situations looking for vanished markets, 
the blood really began to flow. 

For the first time The Economist is 
charting the progress of the.se offsh<)re 
funds, which often roam the financial 
jungles without let or hindrance, owing 
o'betlience to few regulations other than 
that they are often debarred from solicit- 
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ing investments in particular countries, 
Britain included. Aside from such caveats 
the top eight funds in the table (overleaf) 
all show tlie rewards of strategy. Ail 
of them, wMi the partial exception of 
Fidelity International, owe their major 
success to their geografyhical location. 
Nippon and Japan Selection, advised by 
brokers Vickers da Closta, have clearly 
caught the Japanese Ixxim. Tlieir 54.4% 
53.9% increases in the 12 months 
to the end of Fe'liniary are well ahead 
however of the Tokyo index, up 31% 
in fhe same period. At third position is 
Au.stratian Mineral, the Isle of Man-'based 
fund, whose relationship with the Pan 
Australian unit trust has been cemented 
over the months with the mutual obsession 
with Poseidon. Australian Mineral, for 
example, has 18.2% of its portfolio in the 
magic stock, and 13.9% in Western 
Mining, a concentration which would 
cause Board of Trade concern were the 
fund an authorised unit trust in Britain. 
This wr»uld be equally true of Tokyo 
Trust, advised by Singer and Friedlander 
and Nikko Securities. And Hispano, the 
Luxenifourg^based fund investing in 
Spani.sh securities and riding on the back 
of the new investment consciousness of 
the Spanish as well as on the increasing 
volume of cash pouring into the market 
through new local fuTwis (Gramco, for 
example, has only in the past fortnight 
raised some $20 run to invest in the 
Spanish market), is also fairly concen¬ 
trated. 

'Fhe success of these geographical funds 
does not undermine the concept of off¬ 
shore investment, although some of the 
best known have been worldwide invest¬ 
ment vehicles, as pioneered by Mr Ber¬ 
nard Cornfeld, whose Investors Overseas 
Services hit on the idea that had 
apparently eluded investment men the 
world over, namely to put its funds 
wherever there was growth, and to ba.se 
them wherever it was cheapest. So the 
tax-haven terri'tories, Panama, Nether¬ 
lands Antilles, the Bahamas, Bermuda, 
Luxomfmig, even the Channel Isilands 
and the Isle of Man, were increasingly 
taken over by the men who follow^ the 
logic. Most important, in these territories 
the funds find that they pay no capital 
gains tax, income tax, dividends tax. They 
are no\ restricted as to the type of invest¬ 
ment thev can hold, nor on the com¬ 
position of dieir portfolios, nor on the 
charges they ran extract. And, of course. 


there is an clement of privacy in the deals 
they can make, though most funds will 
strenuously object to tlic implied 
innuendo. 

From the vicwpcjint of British investors 
resident abroad the funds provide a tax- 
free investment management, British resi¬ 
dents however would normally need to 
go into offshore fund.s, where these are 
registered aut.side the sterling area, 
through the dollar premium. For funds 
registered in the sterling area, for example 
in Bermuda, Cayntan Islands and the 
Bahamas, there is a more complex 
arrangement Some funds registered in 
these areas are permitted to take in 
dollars or any other currency and to 
invest these funds, free of botji the 
premium and the surrender rule (under 
which 25% of the proceeds of a sale of 
non-sterling investments must be sur¬ 
rendered to the Bank »>f England at the 
official rate of exchange, thus losing tlie 
premium), in non-sterling securities. For 
this concession, these funds are prohibited 
from selling their shares to residents in 
Great Britain. Tyndall Internatioiuil, for 
ex'ajn|>ie, based in Bermuda and advised 
by-S. G. Warburg (the accumulator units 
increased by 16.3% in the 12 months to 
February) does not offer its shares in 
Bi^itain, nor docs the M & G Island fund, 
establi.shcd in Guernsey. Funds like 
Australian Mineral and Pan Australian 
External, registered in the Isle of Man, 
do offer their shares to British investors 
without premium, but these funds invest 
mainly in the sterling area and when they 
do go outside, purchase their stock 
through the investment dollar pool. 

In fact inve.stment sophistication has 
overciJine even the hurtlle of the dollar 
premium. Many British unit trusts 
have established sterling offshore fund 
vehicles .which are not liable to Brid'sh 
capital gains tax on switchii^ transactions 
and which arc offered to Bri^sh investors. 
These funds then take out dollar loans on 
a back-to-iback basis (with the Bank of 
England requiring 115% collateral to 
guard against a fall in Wall'Street), and 
non-sterling transactions, using these 
dollars, then become free df both premium 
and the surrender rule. As a result, 
Britons can invest in Frontier Growtii 
Fund Sterling, managed by brokers Joseph 
Sebag, or Anchor run by Management 
International, to name just two (neither 
nf which unfortunately has done very 
well so far. 

For those investing in external fund's, 
paying the dollar premium on entry, 
and being liable to the suf'^ender 
rule when coming out, it might seem a 
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Offshore funds: top performances—and bottom 


Growth records of the offshore funds, on an offered price basis and ignoring income, over the 12 months to 
end-February, 1970 (and over two years to the same date, where applicable). 


Up over one year 




Initial 

Mgnt 

Mini¬ 

When 


Silt of 

Dividend 

Price 

2-year 

lorw 

Fund 

Managed by 

charge 

charge 

mum 

valued 

Currency 

fund 

past 12 mntha 

Feb. 27 

growth 

aeaMeaAaOte 

0rDwcn 



% 

% 

holding 



mn 



% 

% 

f^ippon Fund 

Bridge Mgnt 

2.5 

0.5 

100 

weekly 

$us 

24.0 

ai3 

17.94 

— 

+54.4 

Japan Sel'n 

Formula Sel'n 

2.5-8.5 

0.5 

40 

deny 

$us 

26.3 

— 

37.62 

— 

+53.9 

Austral'n Mineral Manx Int'l 

5.0 

0.625 

400 

twice wldy 

£ 

0.7 

0.00} 

0.66 

+101.3 

+61.4 

Tokyo Tat 

Nikko Sec/Slng 












. a Fried 

2.5 

10.0(c) 

100 

quarterly 

$us 

16,7 

0.25 

14.25 

— 

+39.0 

Hiapano 

Benia 

4.0 

1.0 

1 

WMkly 

Lux, Fr 

126.0 

14.00 

2,241.00 

+100.1 

+37.4 

Fidelity Int'l 

Fidelity Mgnt 

5.0 

0.5(a) 

10 

weekly 

$US 

28.3 

nM 

12.36 

— 

+31.6 

Interitaiia 

Cadit 

6.0 

0.4 

10 

dally 

L‘ifa 

4,759 

190 

9,740.00 

+ 39.6 

+29.7 

Pan Aust. Ext'l 

Manx Int'l 

5.0 

0.625 

200 

weekiy 

£ 

4.8 

0.00} 

0.68 

+ 70.0 

+26.1 

Int'l Incomes 

Manx Inti 

6.0 

0.625 

400 

weekly 

£ 

2.4 

0.02 

0.49 

+ 42.3 

+23.4 

Tokyo Valor 

Bqe d'i'union Paria 

6.0 

0.7(b) 

1 

weekly 

$US 

19.6 

nit 

11.54 

— 

+ 17.0 

Int'l Fund 

TyndeU (Bermuda) 

3.5 

0.5 

£2,600 

monthly 

£ 

5.8 

0.02 

1.31 

— 

+14.2 

Fondhalia 

lOS 

8.5 

0.5 

$1,000 

daHy 

$US 

n/a 

nil 

12.04 

+ 26,0 

+ 9.1 

Atlantic Exempt 

M&G (Cayman) 

5.0 

0.5 

500 

weekly 

£ 

17.3 

nil 

1.04 

-■ 

+ 6.4 

Adiverba 

ADIG Investment 

5.0 

5.0(c) 

n/a 

n/a 

Dm 

50.0 

2.60 

68.10 

+ 20.3 

+ 5.6 

Delfin Austral'n 

Devel. Fin. Cofp'n 

$A0.01 

n/a 

500 

monthly 

$A 

n/a 

1.60 

0.61 

+ 28.2 

+ 1.1 

Eurunion 

Eurosyndicat 

4.0 

6.0 

1 

daily 

Lux. Fr 

1,167.2 

60.00 

1,904.00 

+ 16.9 

+ 0.4 

Trafailgar 

Schroder Wagg 

nil 

20.0(d) 

100 

monthly 

$US 

7.9 

nil 

96.06 

— 

+ 0.1 


(m) plus 10% psrtormsncs chsrgs. (b) declining to 0.5%. (e) on grots profit, (d) of gsin. 


Down over one year 


Eurinvest 

Eurinvest 

4.0 

0.1 

10 

daily 

Lux Fr 

314 

27.00 

1,065.00 

+ 16.4 

- 0.6 

Channel tsiarrd 

Hambros (Gnsy) 

3.25 

0.5 

600 

monthly 

£ 

2.3 

0.02 

1.34 

+ 21.3 

- 0.9 

Delta Unit 

Delta Group 

8.0 

1.0 

£500 

weekly 

£ 

0.6(e) 

nH 

1.64} 

+ 36.9 

- 2.2 

Wales 3rd Inc 

Wales Un<it Inv 

$A0.05 

nh 

30 

daily 

$A 

n/a 

nil 

1.06 

- 2.4 

- 2.4 

Intertec 

COGITEC S.A. 

4.5 

0.5 

10 

daily 

Sw. Fr 

20.8 

2.70 

65.35 

+ 4.2 

- 4.0 

Investors Funds 

IDS 

8.6 

0.5 

$1,000 

daily 

Dm 

n/a 

nil 

22.25 

— 

- 4.3 

Malaysian 

Asia Unit Trust 

10.0 

1.0 

100 

daily 

$Sing. 

3.4 

8.12 

0.19(h) - 

- 4.8 

Fund of Funds 

IDS 

8.5 

0.5 

$1,000 

daily 

$US 

604.7 

nil 

22.76 

+ 3.9 

- 6.3 

Island (Acoum) 

M&G 

5.0 

0.6 

200 

daily 

£ 

3.7 

0.01 

0.92 

+ 25.5 

- 7.2 

Unifonda 

Union-lnv GmbH. 

5.0 

0.6 

1 

daily 

Dm 

783.8 

2.30 

29.70 

- 4.2 

- 7.5 

Finance Union 

Eurosyndicat 

6.5 

4.8 

1 

daily 

Lux. Fr 

1,101.6 

17.00(f) 

582.00 

+ 3.7 

- 8.2 

Island 

M&G 

5.0 

0.5 

200 

daily 

£ 

3.7 

0.01 

0.82 

+ 20.2 

- 8.7 

Fund of Fds (£). 

IDS 

8.5 

0.5(g) 

£450 

daily 

£ 

19.3 

nH 

2.09 

+ 21.6 

- 9.8 

IIT 

IDS 

8.5 

1.0 

$1,000 

daily 

$US 

667.7 

nil 

8.39 

+ 4.2 

-10.4 

Savings Fund 

Singapore Unit 

10.0 

1.0 

100 

daily 

$Sing. 

2,1 

7.76 

0.16(h) - 

-10.6 

FFI 

Fonds Fiducem 

n/a 

4.8 

1 

daily 

BFr 

961.6 

35.00 

1,354.00 

“ 2.9 

-10.8 

Conv. Bond 

S. G. Warburg 

5.5 

0.75 

1 

weekly 

$US 

36.2 

0.18 

8.43 

- 

-10.8 

Guernsey Trust 

Hill Sam. (Gnsy) 

3.25 

0.25 

200 

weekly 

£ 

13.3 

0.02 

1.16 

+ 14.0 

-11.3 

Buttress Int'l $ 

Buttress Inv. 

6.0 

1.0 

$2,000 

monthly 

$US 

0.9 

nH 

0,88 

— 

-12.0 

Channel Island 

Ebor (Jersey) 

nil 

nil 

100 

daily 

£ 

0.8 

0.01 

0.60 

f 10.3 

-12.2 

Wales 3rd Eqty 

Wales Unit Inv 

$A0.05 

nil 

30 

da^y 

$A 

n/a 

nil 

1.78 

+ 8.2 

-12.9 

N. Am. Bk Fd 

North American Gp 

8.75 

1.0 

$1,000 

weekiy 

$US 

10.0 

1.56 

21.74 

- 12.0 

-13.3 

Channel Cap 

Ebor (Jersey) 

nil 

nil 

250 

daily 

£ 

0.6 

0.02 

0.91} 

— 

-14.1 

First Inv. Amer. 

First Inv. & Savers 

6.0 

0.75 

600 

weekly 

$US 

9.2 

nil 

7.77 

— 

-14.1 

Cap Tst Jersey 

Standard Bk. (C.l.) 

2.5 

0.5 

600 

fortnightly 

£ 

1.0 

0.02 

0.96 

— 

-14.4 

Manx Mutual. 

Manx Int'l 

5.0 

0.5 

200 

weekly 

£ 

0.6 

0.01 

0.38 

+ 10.8 

-14.6 

Thai Urrits 

Thai Inv. Fd 

8.5 

0.5 

100 

daily 

$Sing. 

n/a 

n/a 

1.21(h) - 

-16.5 

Anchor Unit 

Management Int'l 

5.0 

0.25 

300 

weekly 

£ 

1.9 

0.02 

0,62 

+5.7 

-17.1 

Guernsey Inc 

Kleinwbrt Benson 

n/a 

n/a 

n/e 

n/e 

£ 

n/a 

n/e 

0.48 

— 

-17,2 

Buttress Int'l 

Buttress Inv. 











Sterling (2) 

Services 

5.0 

0.5 

£1,000 

monthly 

£ 

0.1 

nil 

0.41 


-18.1 

Anchor WetTSt 

Management Int'l 

8.0 

0.5 

100 

weekly 

$US 

6.4 

7.62 

520 

+6.1 

-18.9 

Anchor 'B' Unit 

Management Int'l 

5.0 

0.5 

300 

weekly 

£ 

3.6 

0.01 

0.60 

— 

-19.2 

Signet Bermuda 

Bk of Bermuda 

5.0 

0.16 

100 

weekly 

£ 

7.0 

0.(32 

2.l2i 

+12.1 

-19.8 

Stanhope Trans 

BOLSA 

3.0 

0.5 

1 

weekly 

$US 

8.9 

0.14 

1222 

— 

-21.1 

Buttress Int'l 

Buttress Inv. 











Sterling (1) 

Services 

5.0 

0.5 

£1,000 

monthly 

£ 

0.2 

nil 

0.39i 

— 

-21.2 

Keystone Growth Keystone Funds 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

$US 

356.0 

0.03 

3.12i(h) 

--13.2 

-24.7 

Alexanddf Fund 

B(DLSA 

3.0 

OB 

1 

weekly 

SUS 

12.4 

0.125 

9.21 

-14B 

••24.7 


Caribico NV'B' 

Investors 

Diversihed 

5.0 

0.5 

$500 

daily 

$us 

5.9 

1,5% 

88.60 

-18.5 

-26B 

Combined 

Investment 

Clark Dodge 

nil 

nil 

$50,000 

n/a 

SUS 

n/e 

n/a 

mAf 

■-If if' 

^TBJO 

N. Am. Inv. 

North American Gp 

8.76 

1.0 

1,000 

weekly 

SUS 

50.0 

7.00 

9 » ' 

-31.0 

If r Offshore 

S. G. Warburg 

3.5 

1.0 

1 

fortnightly 

$us 

7.7 

2.00 

10M 


-3A2 


Capital Growth Fd 

8.5 

1.0 

$500 

daily 

SUS 

tlo^. 

84.3 

itH 

i2\ 

-47,1 

-r44B 

porHolio pubhshod. (f) plus 3i% bonus, (g) 

pHit 1C% 

of ffoin. fh) 

ttofling guess 
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To find your way around Japan’s business, 
find your way to Mitsui Bank 



There U no bank more qualified to help you 
find your way around Japan’s complicated 
business than Mitsui Bank. We’re Japan’s 
oldest commercial bank, and we’ve been 
solving corporate problems for a century. As a 
leading commercial bank in Japan, we have 


connections in every key segment of Japanese 
industry, not to mention Japan’s largest fully 
diversified industrial complex, Mitsui-group. 
With its world-famous international facilities, 
Mitsui Bank is uniquely able to help you with 
any and all business problems you may have. 


Head Office; 12 Yuraku cho 1 chome, Chiyoda ku. Tokyo 

MITSUI BANK 


Overseas Offices New York. Los Angeles, Londoe, Bangkok (2k Bombay. Singapore )43 Domestic Offices Over 


1700 Correspondent Banks worldwide 
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ffiELAND 

$15,000,000 9 per cent. Bonds 1985 


S. G. WARBURG A CO. LIMITED 

COMMERZBANK AKTlENOESfiLLSCHAFT 


DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY. INCORPORATED 
DEUTSCHE BANK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) LIMITED 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. 


AMSTERDAM.ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. ANORESENS BANK A/S BACHE A CO, JULIUS BAER INTERNATIONAL 

Inctirporaicd LimlKd 

BANK FOR OEMEINWIRTSCHAFT BANK OF LONX>ON A SOUTH AMERICA BANK MEES A HOPE N.V. BANKHAUS FRIEDRICH SIMON 

AliiK<n|CMllM.lwll| UmlHd KommamJiiicMllMhari auf Akuen 

BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. BANQUE EUROPEENNE DX)UTRE-MER S.A. BANQUE FRANCAISE DE DEPOTS ET DE TITRES 


ALLIED IRISH INVESTMENT BANK 

Limited 

ANORESENS BANK A/S BACi 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES SA. 


JULIUS BAER INTERNATIONAL 

LiiniKd 


BANQUE EUROPEENNE DX)UTRE-MER S.A. 


BANQUE FRANCAISE DE DEPOTS ET DE TITRES 


BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOUItO S.A. 


EANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. 


BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARtS 


BANQiiE DE NEUFLI 2 [e, SCHLUMBEROER. MALLET 


,. BANQUE DE PARIS ET DhS PAYS>BAS 


BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L’UNION DBS MINES BANQUE DE L’UNION EUROPfiENNE INDUSTRIELLE ET FINANCIERE 


BANQUE DE UUNION PARISBENNB-C.F.C.B. 
H. ALBERT DE BARY & € 0 . N.V. 


BANQUE WORMS A OE 

BAYERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN- UND WECHSEL-BANK 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.. 

Limiud 


BAYERISCHE STAATSBANK 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


BEAR. STEARNS A CO. 


JOH. BERENBERO. GOSSLER ft CO. 


BERLINER BANK 

AkiienicaellKlwft 


BERUNER HANDELS-OBSBLLSCUAPT BLYTH ft CO., INC. GUNNAR B 0 HN ft CO. A/S BURKNARDT ft CO. BUTLERS BANK 

/ Limned 

CAISSE PRIVEE S.C.S. COMMERZBANK INTERNATIONAL S.A. CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 

Luxcmbouit 

CREDIT LYONNAIS CREDITANSTALT-BANkVeREIN THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION 

Limned 

DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK DEUTSCHE GlROZENTRALE~>DEUTSCHE KOM M UN ALBAN K— 


credit COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 


THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION 

Limned 


DEUTSCHE GlROZENTRALE~>DEUTSCHE KOM M UN ALBAN K- 


DEWAAY. CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL S.A. 


DILLON, READ OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


DRESDNER BANK 
AkiienaeMllMtoA ' 


EFFECTENBANK-WARBURG 

AkileniHallieiMn 


EURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL 

LimlMd 


DOMINICK ft DOMINICK, 
Ineorpaimted 

FELLESBANKEN A/S 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
FRANKFURTER BANK 


FIRST WASHINGTON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


ANTONY GIBBS ft SONS 
UmiMd 


GLORE foroan staats 

Incorporated 


FLEMING. SUEZ, BROWN BROTHERS 

Limiud 

GOLDMAN, SACHS ft CO. 


GUINNESS MANON ft CO. 
Untiled 

HAYDEN, STONE 

IneorporiMd 


HILL SAMUEL ft GO. 
UmiMd 


gutzwiller bungener securities 

Untiled 

HILL SAMUEL ft CO. OHO 


THE INVESTMENT BANK OF IRELAND 
Limited . 


KLEINWORT. BENSON 

Umiied 

LAZARD BROTHERS ft CO. 


KREDIETBANK N.V. 


KIDDER, PEABODY ft CO. 

IneorpocMed 

KREDIETBANK S.A. LUXEMBOUROEOlSE 


HAMBROS BANK 

Limited 

HORNBLOWbK ft WEEKS-HEMPHILL. NOYES 
KJ 0 BENHAVNS HANDELSBANK 


KUHN, LOEB ft CO. INTERNATIONAL 


LAZARD FRERES ft OE 


LAZARD FRERES ft CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


LOEB, RHOADES ft CO. 


B. MBTZLER SEEL. SOHN ft CO. 


MERCK, FINCK ft CO. 


MERRILL* LYNCH. PIERCE, FENNER ft SMITH 

SecurJlJei Underwriter Limited 


MODEL, ROLAND ft CO.. INC. SAMUEL MONTAGU ft CO. 

Umiied 


MORGAN A CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 


MORGAN GRENFELL ft CO. 

Limited 

OSTERRBICHISCHE LANDERBANK 

Aktitngmellecheft 

SCHOELLER ft CO. 


SCANDINAVIAN BANK 

Umiied 

SOCIBTA NAZIONALE SVILUPPO-MILANO 


NEDBRLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANK N.V. 
PIERSON, HELDRINO ft PIERSON 


i. HENRY SCHRODER WAOO ft CO. 

Umiied 

SKANDINAVISKA BAN KEN 


SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. ft CIE. 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD ft SONS 


SINGER A FRIEDLANDER 

UmJmil 


SMITH. BARNEY ft CO. 
Ineorporeied 


sociEtC gEnErale 


SOCIETE GEnERALE DE BANQUE S.A. 


SOGEN international CORPORATION 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 


C. G. TRINKAUS 
VEREINSBANK IN NJiiMBURG 


WESTFALENSANK 

AlilliiiVieelMehan 


UFITEC (LONDON) 

Umiied 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND (UNDERWRITERS) 

Limited 


M. M. WARBURG-BRINCKMANN. WIRTZ ft CO. 


WHITE, WELD ft CO. 

Limited 


DEAN WITTER ft CO. 

Ineorporeied 


WESTDF.UTSCHE LANDESBANK 
GIROZENTRALE 
WOOD GUNDY SPl'URlTlES 

Limited 


Weaken to the Issue tu Loudon:— 


W. OREENWELL ft CO. 


STRAUSS. TURNBULL ft CO. 
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Ijctter idea to go directly into the stocky, in the top 20 have a fairly recent parent- for example, registered in Germany, 

But one is of course paying for manage- age (no two-year recoid). llie lOS pays no capital gains or income 

ment far more than with local unit trusts, funds, famed in the past for their; per- taxes and even allows investors a rebate 

This is reflected in the fees the funds forinance ratings, did unexpectedly poprly against withholding taxes paid (jn non¬ 
charge. Japan Selection, for example, last year, with the best petforpier, German securities. In the.se circumstances 

charges an initial fee sliding from 8i% Fonditalia (established in LuxenibuiT^ it is for practical purpo.ses an offshore 

for investments of $10,000 down to 2^% hut selling* and 51)%-invested, in Italy) vehicle. As, for compre'hensiveness, some 

for $500,000. In addition, there is a up by just 9.1 %. All the other IDS funds funds were too new to qualify, others 

0.5% annual management fee and a per- show losses. But the stable that produced approached for information did not reply 

forinance fee of 10% of the amount by the most funds in tlie top ten, Manx and in some cases replied with a paucity 

which the fund beats a composite Sydney- International, also has a fund near tlie of information which gave the lie to the 

Tokyo index. The Dreyfus Offshore trust, bottom, Manx Mutual. S. G. Warburg super-efficiency myth of the offsihore 

established in Cura<;ao, has a class of too, whose expertise has helped Tyndall company offices. In many cases these are 

sttx-k reserved for the nianagcmen't to near the top, ha.s New York Offshore mere f)o.st boxes, and it would help every- 

Which is eligible for 20% of the net second from the bottom with a 34.2% one concerned, including those who want 

gain of the fund, if it makes more fall in the 12 months to February. to keep track of rheir, investments, if the 

than 33% net after five years. So the The table however represents just under authorities recognised the fact. But the 

fees arc not insignificant, and are often a third of the known offshore funds. comparison is now to be made on a 

wrapped around in complicated schemes It includes some funds which ought not quarterly basis, like the companion unit 

which take some working out. perhaps to be included as pure offshore trust and investment trust surveys. New 

Coming back to the table itself, it vehicles, in that they are not es^tablished in information will lie incorporated as it 

should he said fhat many of the funds tax-haven territories. However, Adiverba, comes in. 


BUSINESS investment 


Oils: Shell now, BP later 


form of cost reduction and profits from 
chemicals. It.s American .subsidiary, Shell 
Oil, should do particularly well if the 
market picks up there, licing'strong in all 
the right areas—petrol marketing, with 
10,000 outlets, natural gas, chemicals and 
the fast growing commercial aviation fuel 
market, of which it has 22%. Moved 


From next Monday the nearly 13 mn 
British Petroleum shares traded on the 
New Ytjrk Stock Exchange will be. listed 
on the big Ixiard. Getting a proper 
quotation will be little recompense for 
the uninspiring BP results and will do 
nothing to disi^iel the gloom that had 
.settled on oils, which showed a fall of 
about 25% last year compaied with the 
Dow Jones drop of 15.2%. 

In London the shares fell 4s 3d on the 
news that profits after tax were down 
£4.4 mn to £96.8 mn, on net *ales (i.e. 
after customs du'ties and sales tax?es) 5% 
up to £1,471 mn. Bumiah fell in 
sympathy, 2s to 67s 6d. The explanation 
is that product prices have been poor 
throughout the year, which is true but 
unoriginal. After ail. Shell manned to 
increase its profit by 9.3% during the 
same difficuh period.' But things* could 
have been even worse. Broadly speaking, 
sales proceeds brought in 15.S a ton less 
than last year, but costs were cut by 13s 
a ton. One of the main cost savers has 
been the use of giant tankers, of which 
six were in use by the end of the year. 
By next year the figure will be 20, which 
should make for cuts of several shillings. 

But next year there will be a further 
fall-oflf in transitional taxation relief 
which ha« 'lifted shareholders’ earnings by 
£25.8 ijpn top qf Jhc ,£96.? nin profit. 
There Is only £7.4 mn of ‘*one year 


surplus ” and overspill will be about 
£io mn next year. So there is an 
immediaie shortfall of £8 mn of attri¬ 
butable earnings to make good. And it 
will not be until 1972 at the earliest that 
the benefits of the deal with Standard Oil 
of Ohio show up. 

No dividends are paid on BP’s 25% 
holding in Sohio until the production of 
crude reaches 200,000 barrels a day. If 
permission is granted for the Tians- 
Alaska pipdine—^and a decision is 
expected from the Department of the 
Interior in two to three weeks—it will take 
two years to build, and Sohio hopes to 
start shipments by the end of 1972. It 
will not be until then that any dramatic 
increases in BP profits can be expected. 
But thereafter the profit increases could 
he dramatic. Sohio has 12,000-odd petrol 
stations and an excellent marketing 
record. As the throughput increases, so 
does BP’s share of the equity, which will 
go to a maximum of 54% if crude pro¬ 
duction is at the rate of 600,000 barrels 
a day before the end of 1977. With the 
price of BP now 91s 6d, on a p/e of 
16.4, it is worth holding. 

Unless the ba'lance sheet contains sur¬ 
prising changes, the BP return on capital 
will show a fall to lielow last year’s 7.8%, 
This compares ^wifth the 11*7% achieved 
by 9hell» whi^^^ benefiting^ from its 
gigantic rate of capital iayestment, in the 


sligluly by the BP resuilts, Shell closed 9d 
down at 68s, where on a p/e of 12 it is 
unju.stifiably far away from BP. Over 
twice as big as BP, it has the advantage 
of having its eggs in even more baskets. 


Markets 

Silent guns, noisy 
crackers 

Falling prices seldom mean gocxl cheer, 
but they d'id this week when Throg¬ 
morton Street was enlivened by the 
erratic behaviour of the Australian nickel 
hopefuls, even highest-flier Posecdoii at 
one time. With l-told-you-so floatiitjg 
the air and into the public prints, there 
was no comparable talking point to shift 
eejuities one way or the other. The 
Financial Times industrial ordinary index 
edged sl'iglitly lower on the overseas trade 
figures and slightly higiier again on a 
modest and apparently technical im¬ 
provement in Wall Street, but without 
straying outs^ide the narrow band, between 
390 and 399, where it has languished 
since the .start of the month. At Thurs¬ 
day’s close it was 394.5. 

Wall Street’s showing wa.s even less 
inspiring despite encouraging (no reces¬ 
sion) conclusions drawn, from recent bu.su 
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ncM stRti^ics by Mr McCracken, 
who heads ’the PresTident^s council of 
economic advi^ts. The Dow-Jones indus¬ 
trial average shed 13 pdiivts from the pre¬ 
vious m'idweek to Monday’s ck<r*e 
(765.05) and the subsequent rally to 
Wednesday’s 767.95 was generally attri- 
Ijuted 'to '^ar covering. 

In the event the Australian nickel 
bubble failed to burst, Poseidon recover¬ 
ing from a low of £81^ (35% off its new 
year high) to £93^ by midweek. It was 
too soon 'to say whether Australian specu¬ 
lators had recovered 'their nerve, the 
sudden bear tack having been of their 
making. Several counters made up lost 
ground but against that showed no signs 
of overtaking the recent peaks. The 
t>attered Tasminex recovered to 40s from 
38s 9d, against January’s 8f)os and 1425 
less than three weeks ago. 

Convertibles 


Rights with spice 

There is a novel twist to the Charterhouse 
Group’s new £7 mn convertible. Tl)c 
initial 7% loan stock can be converted 
in the normal way into shares in three 
years’ time, or into 10% loan stock in 
six months (not both). Whatever hap¬ 
pens, the group has half a year’s use of 
the money at 7%. I'hen it will have a 
mixture of borrowings for an eight year 
term at the reasonable rate, for unsecured 
loans of this duration, of 10% and con¬ 
version paper, but with a fair amount of 
dilution-power. 

The price of shares for conversion will 
be around 15s, compared with the current 
13s 7d, and last year’s high and low of 
23s and I2S gd ; and if all £7 mn is 
swapped into equity, the share capital 
will rise 18% over the five years of con¬ 
version. But shareholders will have a 
tough time guessing the future trend of 
Charterhouse profits and share price 
following the forecast drop to £2.4 mn. 
The newy instigated quarterly reports help 
little. They show the trend of the wholly 
owned companies that Charterhouse has 
no intention of selling—^up 10% to 
£6x0,000 over the previous* December 
quarter-^but the figure for realisation 
profits (£185,000 compared with 
£347,000) is an accident of timing. 


British Insulated Callender^s 
Cables 

Down but not out 


The principle that when things are at 
their, bleakest is the best time to buy, 
must have come to the rescue of 
British Insulated Callender's Caibles. Fate 
had it that publication of the year'.s 
u nprepossessi ng resu 1 ts (foreshadowed 
last month in Lord McFadzean’s letter 
to shareholders on the hoped-for share 
exchange with General Cable) coincided 
exactly with the news that the United 
States Department of Justice proposes 
to put the kibosh on the propo.sed cro.ss- 
holdings, thereby dimming the long-term 
prospects about as much as anything 
coufld. But the .share price got no softer 
than it has been for several weeks, at 
23s gd recovering the gd lost on the eve 
of the announcements, fora p/e ratio of 15 
on the IS fid a share earned in igfig. 

The company has offered no immediate 
comment on the American situation, but 
it. must be sufficiently disappointed to 
want to cling to the hope that the £28 mn 
purchase of a 20% stake in General 
Cable, linked to a similar traasaction in 
the opposite direction, can still be saved. 
This could mean fighting it out in the 
courts, albeit at great expense. Or BICC 
may think of taking a leaf out of British 
Petroleum’s book, a matter of getting 
the Justice Department to change its mind 
as it did over the BP-Sohio deal. The 
difficulties should not l)e underestimated, 
but on the face of it there is scope for 
persuading Washington that the tie-up 
would help to intensify competition in 
the American cables market (where 
BICC is small beer), not diminish it, 
certainly over the product ranges as a 
whole. This is what the trouble is atx>ut, 
at least on the surface. 

Such hope as remains adds a .specula¬ 
tive flavour to the market, both on the 
long-term advantages that were foreseen 
for the transatlantic force in world cable 
making, and because General Cable stood 
committed to acquire 5.6 nin BICC 
shares by the end of next year, for which 
if they did not come out of the market 
it would have had to pay 28s apiece. 
Reckoning without diis, which for the 


moment is obviously the wiser course, 
BICC may continue to be a weak market. 
But it is one that would deserve to he 
underpinned by the near-term prospects, 
which, a.s Lord McFadzean has explained, 
are in no way dependent on the associa¬ 
tion with General Caible and are of “a 
substantial improvement ” in earnings 
over last year. The British end of the 
operations ran into more than one kind 
of trouble in 1969, including strikes and 
unexpected hidden costs incurred with 
the acqui.sition of Power Securities (more 
particularly the building subsidiary which 
came with it, I'ersons), putting a strain 
on cash resources. Finance charges rose 
£2.25 mn to £5.3 mn. Sales would have 
been up only 9%, instead of 23% to 
£404 mn, but for the contributions of 
new .subsidiarie.*.. 

Manor 


Surprise package 

New York 

What seemed a most improbable merger 
continues to confound the sceptics. The 
consolidation completed late in 1968 
brought together Montgomery Ward, the 
nation’^ third largest merchandiser (after 
Sears, Roebuck and J. C. Penney), and 
Container Corporation of America, the 
largest United States producer of paper- 
board packaging. 'Fhe result, a multi- 
billion dollar holding compwmy called 
Marcor has reported a 15% increase in 
earnings to $3.40 a share (fully diluted) 
on a sales gain of 8.6%, against combined 
results for the previous year of a 7^V. 
earnings gain on an 8% increase in sales. 

A principal benefit of the merger is that 
it has resulted in increased depth of 
management and a broad financial ba.se 
that should lead to earnings growth for 
each of the two operating subsidiaries. In 
tbe latest period Montgomery Ward bene¬ 
fited the most, with profits rising 27% to 
some $43.8 mn, highest since 1952. Con¬ 
tainer Corp just held its own in a highly 
competitive busines.s that normally feels 
the early impact of a slowing economy. 
Most impressive was the recovery of 
Montgomery Ward's formerly ailing mail 
order operation which broke even follow¬ 
ing a loss of about $15 mn. 

Some analysts believe that while Mar- 


RESULTS OF THE WEEK 


TumovRr Pre-tax profits EaminoBfi Pries 6 mths P/E CMrman's Chairman 

ehange change change on Wad. change* ratio pavt 

rrwi % mn % % % '000 


Batter than axpaclad 
Marcor 

$2,700 

+ 8 

n/a 

n/a 

$3.40 

+ 16 

$53.75 

+ 9 

16 

$155 

R. E. Brooker 

Much as axpactad 
Bantalla 

£15 

+ 1 

£1 

+ 1 

£0.04 

- 4 

£0.58 

+ 3 

14 

£9 

L. E. R. BentaM 

BICC 

£404 

+24 

£21 

+ 2 

£0.074 

£0.0^ 

- 20 

£1.19 

- 6 

16 

£38 

Lord McFadzean 

■Mather & Ptatt 

£36 

+ 6 

£2 

+ 16 

+ 10 

£0.95 

+ 1 

18 

£23 

Sir W. L Mathar 




Bay 


£182 

FI.13.Q23 


9 




Trr 


+ 4 £9 - 13 £0.37 - 12 £7.60 

+12 Fl.b354 + 10 R.4.09 + 18 a60.90 

i 


+10 
- 3 


20 

16 


£3 Vitoount Amory 

n/a P. C. hr van 

Campan 


sharo price 


t previone year 


n/a not avaliable 
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ftkM Na 4t,'Mirch 1»0 


SynllMtic Rubber 
in the IIS 

Up there with the astronauts, or indust¬ 
rial museum-piece ? (Actually, both.) 
Following the review of Soviet develop¬ 
ments last December (issue No 44), in 
a special report the March issue of 
Rubber Trends looks at the synthetic 
rubber industxy in the US. Demand 
trends in the US and other significant 
markets are reviewed as usual, in the 
Country Reports. 

Year's subscription C40 : sinala copies C16 
each. Details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St James's Place London 
SW1 Tel 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Tel 212 687-6850 

137 Avenue Louiee Brusseie 5 Tel 38-29-30 
MSA Building 77 Robinson Road Singapore 1 
Tel 983021 


cor’s earnings progress may be impeded 
somewhat by slackened consumer buying 
this year, the peculiar retailer-packager 
combination* should begin paying off in 
1971 on the strength of a business re¬ 
covery. Investors had something to cheer 
about more immediately : plans for a 2 
for I stock split, to be accompanied by a 
l)oost in the quarterly dividend to 40 cents 
from 25 cents on the present shares. The 
value the stock accordingly has been 
well .sustained on the market, despite the 
latest sinking spell. 

Lonrho 

Judgment 
suspended _ 


3G0 



Lonrho can only be said to have had a 
kind press on its annual report, which 
frankly does not come up to the standards 
which the majority of mining-finance 
houses set for them.selves the.se days. I'he 
meeting is on April 7th and shaieholders 
would be paying the company the compli¬ 
ment of treating it.as a .serious investment 
were they to put a few questions to their 
chairman, Mr A. H. Ball. He could be 
asked for a list of the group’s subsidiaries, 
together with a statement of those whose 
accounts, as the auditors note, “while 
complying with the law of the countries 
concerned, have not been independently 
audited.” 

About the chief money-spinner (as may 


be assumed), the wholly-owned Ashanti 
Goldfields, he could be called on for die 
minimum information which‘'is required 
to assess its further potential, namely the 
volume and value of the remaining ore 
reserves, plus for good measure an explan¬ 
ation of the apparent decline in gold yield, 
from something like 18.4 dwt per ton 
milled in 1966 to about 15.7 now. He 
could be invited to account for the 23% 
decline in profits (pre-tax) from the 
group’s activities in " agriculture, 
property, finance and sundry.” And to 
say what it will cost to bring the proposed 
platinum mines to production. And to 
give some idea of where the capital i.s 
corning from, against the background of 
last year’s steep increase in bank overdraft 
(up nearly £ii mn to £19.3 mn) and 
other short-term borrowings. 

Such niceties to one side, T.,onrho look.-? 
to be on a sticky wicket in the market, 
with the .share price at 27s still 50% 
up on the levels of mid-1968. Admittedly 
the group has Ireen drastically restructured 
in this time, while earnings per share 
rose 31% in 1989. But the earnings of 
24jW give an historic j)/e of 13^, which 
does not leave much scope for the drop 
in profits this time round (from £14.4 mn 
pre-tax, derived as to 83% from “ mining, 
industry and commerce”) which could 
be expected to result from the decline in 
the free market gold price. The rejx>rt 
ventures no profit forecast, which is some¬ 
thing else on which Mr Ball could be 
asked to express himself. 

That however is not the real problem. 
Many shareholders climl)ecl aboard la.st 
year in the ex{)ectation that Lonrho would 
go on growing by acquisition, partly a 
sign of faith in the entrepreneurship of 
Mr Tiny Rowland (one f>f the managing 
directors, Mr Ball is the other), but 
equally a reflection of the then glamour 
rating which made the company’s pa|>er 
so u.seful as takeover currency. Mr Row¬ 
land is no doubt !?till full of ideas but 
the stock has lost its glitter, hence no 
wonder that the board is currently having 
to 'look to “ expansion from within.” 
There is encouragement in the assurance 
that this is proving “ considerable,” but 
it is hardly enough to swing the tide of 
investment opinion. It comes back to the 
point that when it is old-fashioned mining 


and trading activities on which the results 
depend, investors generally like to be 
given enough facts for a judgment. 

Bids 


Offeritis 


1 rafalgar House’s latest offer should put 
an end to the auction for Cementation, 
though judging by the unfinality of pre¬ 
vious final bids there can be no certainty. 
Main beneficiaries have been the Cemen¬ 
tation shareholders, who have seen their 
.shares move up from the pre-battle level of 
IIS, and are now offered 7s fid of 
9|% loan stock and 3/5 of a Trafalgar 
worth 14s 8d for them. Numbered among 
Cementation shareholders is three-bid 
Bovis, which now holds nearly 26% of 
Cementation bought at an average price 
of around 20s, and therefore stands 
to clear £390,000 if it acce|>ts its 
rival’s bid. 'Ihe Cementation board 
wiM also be happier that the bidder 
it ha.s recommended two times out of 
three (there was a brief flirtation with 
Tarmac Derby) is now offering the most 
money as well as the most security to the 
present management. But is Cementation 
a good buy for Trafalgar whose managing 
director, Mr Victor Matthews, admits 
“ we are paying too much ” ? It is buying 
profits of £i.g mn, which will constitute 
37‘X* of the total when added to the 
forecast £3^ mn for next year with 27% 
of its equity—but Trafalgar equity, and 
this is what a lot of the argument over 
relative bid values has been about, 'n 
backed by fast-growing property values. 

The agreed £47 mn bid by Tinto- 
Zinc for Pillar is good for both companies. 
Pillar comes out on a p/e of 24 at one 
RTZ (129s) for four, compared with a 
p/c of (19) pre-bid. RTZ gets an assured 
outlet for its Australian bauxite reserves 
and 100,000 tons a year of metal from 
the British smelter when it goes into 
production next year. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Trendlaaa isolated price 
features on company 


incficov * 


1969-70 


Psreantage change from : 


NEW YORK 

Held up by baar cover¬ 
ing. 


TOKYO 

Breaking 



Mar. 

18 

High 

Low 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

age 

All- 

time 

high 

Lendont 

393.9 

520.1 

367.4 

- 0.9 

- 2.2 

-17.1 

-24.6 

New York 768.0 

868.9 

744.1 

- 1.3 

+ 1.6 

-16.3 

-22.6 

France 

80.6 

86.1 

63.2 

- 0.7 

- 2.3 

+ 8.2 

- 6.4 

Germany 

118.9 

138.9 

116.3 

+ 2.1 

- 0.4 

- 0.8 

-16.3 

Holland 

1Z7.3 

129.1 

10(7.2 

+ 1.1 

+ 8.4 

+ 3.2 

- 1.4 

Italy 

71.3 

75.1 

80.4 

+ 8.4 

+ 0.4 

+16.7 

-38.9 

Canada 

iao.o 

200.6 

168.0 

- 0.8 

+ 1.2 

+ 0.6 

- 8.0 

Belgium 

81.3 

102.3 

69.2 

- 0.8 

- 0.2 

- 6.2 

-16.0 

Auitralla 

604.8 

883.6 

648.2 

- 0.3 

- 2.0 

- 0.6 

- 0.6 

Sweden 

287.3 

276.6 

280.2 

+ .2.0 

+ 1J 

-14.3 

-20.6 

JapinS 

183.0 

183.0 

122.i 

+ 0.4 

+ 6.4 

+31.6 

— 

•Stock prices and yiaids 
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Equity & Law 

Life Assurance Society Limited 

Net sums assured rise to £132 million 

Branch Office in Hoiland — tiie firat by a British Life Company in Europe 

since the war 



SALIENT RESULTS for tha yaar andad Slat Dacambar. 1969 


Total Aaaata at Slat Dacambar, 1969 
Naw Lifa Bualnaat 
Pramium Incoma 
Annual .. 

Singla 

Total Invastmant Incoma 

Claims Paid . 

Dividand Racommandad 


£287 million Bonus daclaration on Individual lifa assurancas: 


£132 million 

£17 0 million 
£5-4 million 
£151 million 
£17 0 millioir 
£1-3 millibn 


Rata-Normal 1 s. par shara and Spacial 4d. par shara 


Normal .. £310s.% to £415a.% par annum of sum 

assurad and £2 10s% par annum of 
attaching bonusas. 

Spacial . . 10% of all attaching bonusas, including 

tha naw normal bonus. 

Tarminal .. 25% of all attaching bonusas. 


SMement by the Cheirmen, SIR JOHN WITT, circulated with the 
Report end Accounts for 1969. 

It is with profound regret that I begin this Statement by reporting the 
death on 27th August, 1969 of The Right Honourable Lord Bridges, 
K.G., F.R.S., a Director of the Society from 16th January, 1957 until 
30th June, 1969, when at his own request he asked to be relieved 
from his duties on the Board. 

Lord Bridges was a man of infinite distinction with whom it was a 
privilege to be associated. I feel sure I speak for all my colleagues 
on the Board when I say that none of us can have failed to benefit 
from his great wisdom and his unfailing kindliness. 

On 1st July last we appointed Mr. N. Benz, the Society's General 
Manager and Actuary, to be a Director of the Society. 

NEW BUSINESS 

The year 1969 brought a further substantial increase in the Society's 
new business, with net sums assured rising to £132 m. from the 
previous year's total of £114 m. 

During the year the Society opened new offices at Maidstone and 
Middlesbrough and a considerable number of our other premises 
were modernised. 

BONUS DECLARATION 

I am glad to draw attention to the bonuses declared by the Society 
for the two years 1968 and 1969. 

Two years ago, for the triennium then ended, we declared bonuses 
of '63s. and upwards' on with-profit life assurance policies, and the 
interim rate was raised to '70s. and upwards' for the final six months 
of 1969. 

It is a perennial and difficult problem to hold the balance evenly 
between present and future generations of policyholders. On this 
occasion we have decided that to use a three-tier system is the 
fairest and most satisfactory way of doing so, and to declare a 
normal bonus, a special bonus and a terminal bonus. Under the 
terms of declaration of the terminal bonus the Directors are given a 
discretion to vary the rate of bonus within the year should they 
think fit to do so, for example in the event of future fluctuation in 
aaaet values. Normal and special bonuses, of course, once declared, 

> fepreeent permanent additions to the guaranteed benefits. 

Jt is always significant to compare the actual achievements of the 
''!|;'past with illustrations as to the future. The following tables indicate 
I how actual results compare with the amounts which would be 
.^pajrable in the future at maturity on the assumption that the new 
la^rlfite of bonus of 70s. is in fact declared throughout the 
dui^idiR o'! policies. 


Endowment Assurance With Profits Maturing 1970 
Annual Premium £50—Man aged 30 at entry 


Policy Sum Bonus Terminal 

Bffected Assured (excluding Terminal) Bonus 
1940 £1,492 £1,894 £473 

1945 £1,232 £1,455 £363 

1950 £948 £961 £240 


Maturity 

Value 

£3,859 

£3,050 

£2,149 


Endowment Assurance With Profits Effected in 1970 
Annual Premium £50—Man aged 30 at entry 
Policy Sum Bonus Maturity * 

Maturing Assured (excluding Terminal) Value 
2000 £1,312 £2,370 £3,682 

1995 £1,126 £1,534 £2,660 

1990 £897 £888 £1,785 

*lf, at maturity, terminal bonuses were being paid at 
the rate now current, these figures would be 
enhanced to £4,274, £3,043 and £2,007 respectively. 


These comparisons raise two important points-first, that future 
bonus must inevitably depend on profits yet to be earned and, 
secondly, that the figures for policies of the same term are 
remarkably close, except for the policy effected in 1940, which 
suffered the full impact of World War II. The effect of the Society's 
three special bonuses is also obvious for the policies effected in 
1945 and 1950. 

In this connection I wish to mention the 'second series' of with- 
profit policies introduced as at 1 st January, 1970. The Socistty's 
distinctive system of allotting bonuses on scales dependent upon 
age at entry and term of assurance has worked well over the years, 
but under current conditions the continuance of this practica 
involves unnecessarily complicated calculations. The old s^em of' 
allotment will, however, continue for policies existing at the end of 
1969. 


BONUS RESERVE VALUATION 

This is the first occasion on which the Society has published a valua¬ 
tion on the basis of a Bonus Reserve as distinct from the traditional 
basis of a Net Premium Valuation. This new basis of valuation shows 
on the assets side the market values, or their equivalents, of invest¬ 
ments and includes on the liabilitres side an allowance for future 
bonuses. This step represents no sudden change of mind on the part 
df the Boafd. For some years increasing regard has been paid by the 
Direotors Ibihis form of vatuation, and It now seems right to |»ubffsh 
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th« f 0 $uHs rsached on this basis, which incorporatos two intportant 
faaturas. First, on the assets si^, all future growth from existing 
assets is ignored, so that credit if only taken for intarest earned on 
the Ordinary Long-term insurahee Fund at 6^% gross per annpm* 
Secondly, on the liabilities side, future bonuses on existing oontrS|M, 
although not guaranteed, are treated as a liability, but only to the 
extent of *SOs. and upwards*. 

The use, of the Bonus Reserve basis necessitates the use of a 
.higher rate of interest than would be appropriate for a Net Fremiuiti 
Valuation. This diminishes the present value of a given amount of 
reversionary bonus and so, under the Society's Articles of Assoc¬ 
iation, the amount allocated to the shareholders is conressyondingly 
diminished. It is for this reason that the announofment of die 
policyholders' bonus foreshadows^ a figure of £li m. as the 
current allocation of profits to the shareholders, of which about 
one-quarter relates to the special bonus. No allocation to share¬ 
holders can, as already stated in that announcement now be made 
in respect of terminal bonus, but in a year's time tfcie allocation will 
include a small amount in respect of terminal bonuses allotted on 
policies becoming claims in 1970. 


MARKET VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 

The values placed in the Balance Sheet on the assets this year are 
not of course, comparable with those for earlier years, nor will the 
rate of interest earned on the Society's funds in 1970 be comparable 
with the figures for 1969 and earlier years. For a number of years 
references have been made in the Chairman's Statement to the 
substantial margin between market values and balance sheet values. 
The Directors have decided to disclose this margin by publishing the 
market values of our investments. The excess in value thus shown 
as at 31st December, 1969 is just under £75 m. Of this sum the 
Directors have decided to transfer £36 m. to Investment Reserve. 


INVESTMENT DURING 1969 

The sums available for investment during the year increased by 
about £16 m., which was invested primarily in the followjng-*-£10 m. 
increase in gilt-edged, £8 m. increase in property, £1 m. increase in 
ordinary shares, offset by a reduction approaching £3 m. in deben¬ 
tures and preference. 

The foregoing excludes changes in investments arising from the new 
item in the Balance Sheet, 'Other Loans in Overseas Currencies’ 
which arises from a back-to-back loan. This method of financing the 
Society's overseas investments, like that of 'Bank Loans in Overseas 
Currencies (secured)' is more advantageous than the acquisition of 
premium-dollars. 

DIVIDENDS 

For the first time since 1966 the Society is under no obligation to 
seek Treasury consent to the recommended dividend. The separation 
into two components, normal and special# is necessitated by the 
origin of the surplus, normal and special policyholders' bonus, 
which gave rise to the amounts in question. Hitherto it has been the 
Society's practice to allocate the shareholders* share in the year of 
account following the declaration. Now and in the future it is the 
Society's intention to make the allocation in the current year and to 
debit in the same year, as is normal commercial practice, the dividend 
declared at the General Meeting which adopts the Accounts. This 
has been done for the first time in the 1969 Accounts and, on the 
basis of annual valuations from 1970 onwards, the accounts for a 
particular year will include, for the shareholders, a figure for the 
profit of that year against which will be debited the dividend then 
being recommended. As you will see, it is proposed to pay the 
normal dividend now recommended in a single amount, and it is 
intended to follow this practice in future years. It is also proposed to 
pay the special dividend now recommended on the same date as the 
normal dividend. 


DIRECTORS' FEES 

One of the items of business before the Annual General Meeting is 
to fix the remuneration of the Directors. Directors' fees have stood 
unchanged since 1963, and it is considered that an increase is 
justified. At present each Director who is not also an official of the 
Society receivel £1,5|00 per annum, and there is an additional 
£2,(X)0 for the Chairmen. It will be proposed that the figure of 
£1,500 paid to each Director shall be increased to £2,000 and that 
the additional fpe pild to the' Cfipirman shall be inoreseed to £3,000. 


the normal niMOber ol Directors receiving fees Is fourteen, and the 
effect of thd inerease proposed will be to'lncreaae the total fees at thd 
present time from £29,0Q0 per annum to £31,000 per annum. 

NATIONAL PENSIONS 

Two basic points must be mentioned about tN Government's 
Scheme—iirst that the terms of abatement ere hardly such as to 
encourage the private sector, and secondly that the Government's 
Scheme eeerne to leave little elbow room for future Increase of 
benefits owiiilg largely to Its insistsncs on universal price-rdlsted 
escaletion. It would be highly regrettable to see yet another example 
of an fndusiry-marked by contiderable achievement being unduly 
controlled by government with its inevitable uniformity, bureaucracy 
and high coat of edminittration. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

I turn now to the Society's subsidiary companies. The Law Rever¬ 
sionary Interest Society Ltd. continues to offer a useful service. 
Freehold Building & Land Development Company Ltd., with which 
should be grouped Equity & Eatata Investment Company Ltd., rep- 
reaenta the Society's sole enterprise in the provision of reeidentiel 
accommodation end, despite viclesitudes over the leet thirty years, 
has become an earner of profits. For this reason the Directors have 
thought it proper to increase the balance ehset value of the 
Society's shareholding from £25,000 to £700,000. 

Equity & Law Unit Trust Managers Ltd. calls for special mention. 
This company was registered in March 1969, with Mr. R. J. Kirton 
as Chairman, and units have been available both through the medium 
of the Society's policies and direct to the public since April of that 
year. The Society's policies have proved attredtive—to the extant, 
in difficult trading conditions for such contracts, of over £1 m. sums 
assured. It Is hardly surprising that, in the investment conditions 
recently prevailing, sales of the units have been disappointing, but 
I would like to commend them because the record. In comparison 
with the leading indices, speaks for itself, as follows;—- 


lUh 

Aprih 

1969 

(InitM 

3Ut 

December, 

1969 

Percentage Change 

E.&L fJ. Industrial 

PX-Actuarias 

PriCB) 


Units Ordinary index 

Ah Share Index 

10/- 

9/1 

9-2 -15*1 

11*1 


Although the build-up of the Trust is slower than we initially hoped, 
we are confident that this operation will prove to ba ben^iciel to 
the unit-holders and profitable to the Society. 


LIFE ASSURANCE OVERSEAS 

There is yet another significant developmant to which I am very glad 
to draw your attention—^the Society has decided to open a branch 
office in Holland for the transaction of life assurance business, and 
it is expected that operations will begin later this year. 

This IS the first time since the war that a British life assurance com¬ 
pany has entered the market on the Continent of Europe—permis¬ 
sion for this step was, of course, obtained from the Bank of England 
—and it is intended that further developments should take place in 
other Common Market countries as and when opportunities permit. 

OUTLOOK 

The Society enters the 1970's in a position of great financial strength 
and well equipped, in every respect, to provide the services necessary 
to face The rapidly changing requirements of a highly competitive 
industry primarily concerned with attracting personal savings. As I 
indicated a year ago, the cost of maintaining this high standard of 
service has risen and, indeed, is likely to rise further in the years 
ahead. I qm, however, convinced that succeai will follow from the 
axcallance of our connections, adoption of new administrative ideas, 
ability to work in overssas markets and, above ell, quickness of 
reaction to changes in market conditions. 

It is traditional to conclude this Statement with an expression of 
thanks to the Staff. 1 do so with the greatest possible pleasure, and 
at the same time would like to emphasise that thia is no routine 
formula of thanks. Rather is it a warm and spontaneous tribute to 
the excellence of service for which the Society has become 
renowned end which is rendered as a matter of course by a skilful 
end dedicetod staff, both at Head Office and at the Branches, under 
the reaourceful leadership of our collesgus and Gsnsral Manager, 
Mr. Norman Bans. 
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Fine-but down here, global transportation means 

PtO 


A new ship every 19 days. 

Over the past tinandal year the P&O Group 
has ordered an average of one new ship every 
nineteen days. The Group’s order book is the 
largest in its history, with 27 ships now on 
order or building — a total of 1.5 million 
DWT at a cost of £ 100 ^ 000 ^ 000 . 

Dynamic new growth, wwU-wide. 

PaO stands at the threshold of the Seventies 
with one of the world’s great shipping revo¬ 
lutions successfully under way. Its passenger 
fleets long ago turned from the traditional 
business of transportation to the big growth 
market of holiday travel. As a cargo carrier, 
P&O has been at the forefront of the evolution 
of container transportation, and is a world 


For n copy of the Company's Report and Aecoonta, 

Carman's speech at the Annual General Meeting 
ipHIn iSth March, write to the Seereiary, the PnO S.N. Co. 
^nl|huldingi Leadenhall Street, London, EC3. 


leader in the fast-developing field of special¬ 
ised ships and shipping services, 

266 ships in every kind of trade. 

PaO has operating, or on order oil tankers, 
general cargo vessels, container ships, heavy- 
lift ships, bulk liquid chemical carriers, 
liquid natural gas carriers, liquid petroleum 
gas carriers, roll-on/roll-off ferries, oil/bulk/ 
ore carriers, trawlers, oil-rig service s^ps— 
practically every kind of vessel afloat. And 
the P&O Group is still the world’s biggest 
passenger ship operator, now carrying more 
than 700,000 passengers annually. 

DroCIQ IMIS6 Of CiniVITICS mSllippill9« 

'Shipping* means more than just ships. PrO 
extends its transport and trade expertise into 
every promising field where its hard-won 
experience can be used. And that includes 
brokerage, ship's chandlers, insurance, Steve- 
dori^, lig^ and heavy eagineering,8hip r^ir 
facilities, road haulage and distrmution. 


Oealivn planning for the future. 

As world trade grows rapidly in size and 
complexity, so the F&O Group’s operations 
are broadening to meet the massive demands 
for new types of ships and services. Alone 
and—^where necessary—^in concert with other 
companies, PaO plans not just new ships, but 
new systems to All the specialist needs of a 
new era of transporution. The technical 
advances represented by such complex new 
fleets demand new and sophisticated tech¬ 
niques of control and co-ordination; and the 
Group is, in fact, currently connecting its 
computer bureaux with a global telecom¬ 
munications network for just that purpose. 
PaO is at home in the ’708. 
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New Broken Hill ConsoTidated 


Sir Val Duncan’s Review 


The Annual General Meeting of New Broken Hill Consolidated 
Limited will be held on 13th April, 1970 at 6 St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.L The following are extracts from the statement by 
Sir Val Duncan, O.B.E., the Chairman, which has been circulated 
with the Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1969. 

Mine production during 1969 substantially exceeded that of 

1968 and this, coupled with firmer prices for lead and zinc, has 
resulted in a mine trading profit of £7,120,000 (1968—£5,231,000) 
and a consolidated net profit of £2,696,0(X) (1968—£2,505,000). 
An interim dividend of Is. Od. per share was paid in November, 

1969 and the directors recommend a final dividend of Is. 6d. per 
share. The total distribution of 2s. 6d. per share is based on the 
issued capital as increased by the rights issue made in June 1969 
and compares with a total of 2s. 6d. per share for 1968 on the 
capital before the increase. 

As a result of the recent expansion programme, ore production 
at Broken Hill was the highest yet achieved, despite seventeen 
days' loss of production mainly through industrial disputes. 
Production of lead and silver showed some increase compared 
with 1968 and zinc concentrate production rose substantially to 
set a new record. 

During the year, Bougainville Copper Pty. Limited, m which 
the Company has a 26;! per cent beneficial interest, made a formal 
decision to proceed with the development of the large copper 
deposit on Bougainville Island. This followed the completion of 
an exhaustive proving programme, the negotiation of sales 
contracts to supply over 2 million tons of copper in concentrate 
form to Japanese and European smellers in annual quantities over 
periods of up to 15 years and the completion of arrangements for 
loans exceeding $A250 million from North American, European, 
Japanese and Australian sources. The complete project including 
all ancillary facilities is now estimated to cost in excess of $A350 
million. Production is planned to begin early in 1972. 

The Administration of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea 
was offered and has agreed to subscribe at par for a 20 per cent 
equity interest in Bougainville Copper Pty. Limited. 

In Western Australia, Joint exploration for nickel with Ana¬ 
conda Australia Incorporated and the Zinc Corporation, con¬ 
tinued at a high level of activity. Nickel ore occurrences have 
been established at three locations in this area and the establish¬ 
ment of mining operations and of a possible nickel smelter is 
under examination. 


Although the loss of production at Broken Hill in 1969 through 
work stoppages was considerably less than in 1968, output again 
fell short of the planned level and costs per ton were slightly 
higher than those for 1968. In the course of time, the Company 
will become less dependent on its lead and zinc mining activities, 
but it is nevertheless very important that costs should be reduced 
by making full use of modern methods and equipment. 


The development of the Bougainville copper deposit is expected 
to provide the Company, from 1972 onwards, with the first 
significant benefit from its joint exploration 
programme with the Zinc Corporation. Looking 
further to the future, hopes are increasing that 
one or more of the nickel prospects in Western 
Australia will prove to be economic, and give a 
further diversification to our interests. 



COMMERCIAL 

UNION 

ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Extracts from the Review for 1969 
by Mr. Ronald C. Brooks, O.B.E., M.C. 


* Fire, Accident and Marine premiums amount¬ 
ed to £344.7m in 1969 (£327.9m in 1968), and 
the underwriting loss was reduced from £5.5m in 

1968 to £4m in 1969. Profit after taxation avail¬ 
able for shareholders rose £2.5m to £16m. 

* Directors recommend a dividend for 1969 of 
2s. lOd. per share (1968—2s. 7d. per share). 

* U.K. and Ireland fire and accident business 
showed an underwriting profit of £2.4m in 1969 
against a loss of £.2m in 1968. 

* Marine premium income world wide was 
almost unchanged at £23.9m. The surplus from 
business written in London has been carried 
forward to strengthen the marine fund. The profit 
of £.4m from marine business conducted overseas 
has been transferred to profit and loss account. 

* The fire and accident underwriting loss from 
our United States business is £7.5m compared 
with £8.7m in 1968. Our United States investment 
income increased from £l6.9m in 1968 to £1 L5m. 

* There was a deterioration in Canada where 
our business produced an underwriting loss for 
the year of £.9m against a profit of £Im in 1968. 
Our Australian business shows a fall in under¬ 
writing profits from £.7m in 1968 to £.2m. The rest 
of our overseas business produced underwriting 
profits of £I.4mcompared with £1.7m in 1968. 

* New life sums assured totalled £606,3m 
compared with £438.2m in 1968. The combined 
Life Assurance Funds increased by £48.2m in 

1969 to £5l7.4m. A record bonus of 85/-% per 
annum compound was declared (including an 
estimated 10/- to reflect capital growth within the 
Life Fund). Interim bonus rate will be at 80/-% 
per annum compound. 

*8 I am confident that we will again secure an 
increase in profits before and after tax in 1970. 

* The Annual General Meeting will be held on 
6 lh April 1970. 


Insure with 
Conunercial Union 
Assurance 
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A VERY READILY MARKETABLE 
international SECURITY 

As economic development is a continuous process, so 
necessarily must investment policy also show a continuous 
trend. The problems of the United States which began a number 
of years ago have gained momentum and made us decide to 
decrease our percentage interest in that country. This interest, 
which at the end of 1965 was nearly 44% of net assets, had 
already been reduced at the end of 1968 to almost 35%; in the 
past year it was reduced still further to about 29%. 

Other examples of an investment policy with a strong 
continuing trend can be found in Germany and Japan. In a 
previous report we have already said that resilience combined 
with economic self-restraint make investment in such a county 
attractive. As we thought these qualities prevailed in the said 
countries, we have continuously expanded our interest in their 
economy. 

MERGER WITH INTERUNIE 
In 1969 we took over investments from the investment trust 
Interunie which mer^d with us. At the date of the take-over the 
value of the Interunie portfolio amounted to well over n.453 
million (£52 million), of which stocks worth about fl.290 
million (£33 million) were added to the ROBECO portfolio. 
Moreover, our purchases amounted to well over n.470 million 
(£54 million) and our .sales to nearly fl.425 million (£48 million), 
which indicates that on balance we added stocks to a value of 
fl.335 iTlillion (£39 million) to our portfolio. Of this amount 
fl.251 million (£29 million) related to European stocks; fl.70 
million (£8 million) to American stocks and fl.l4 million 
(£2 million) to stocks from elsewhere. 

ROBECO SHARES AGAIN VERY ACTIVE 
Again in the past year ROBECO shares were very actively 
traded. Thanks to international arbitrage the prices on all four¬ 
teen stock exchanges on which out shares are quoted, were in line 
with each other. 

In Amsterdam, as from 1st January, 1970, our shares were 
transferred to the category of ‘actively traded stocks*. Conse¬ 
quently, the ROBECO share is now a very readily marketable 
international security. 

RECORD INCOME AND HIGHER DIVIDEND 
Including the 1,256,941 new shares issued in exchange for 
Interunie shares, a total of 2,474,(XX) new shares were created in 
the past year, which number broke even the previous year's 
record. At the end of the year the outstanding capital amounted 
to fl.632,200,000 (£72,666,000), so that at that date a total of 
12,644,000 shares was in issue. 

Net assets increased from 0.2.455,925,774 (£282,290,000) 
to 0.2,962,830,997 (£340,555.(X)0) in the year under review. The 
net asset value of a ROBECO share as increased by the cost of 
issuing new shares amounted to 0.246 (£28.5s.6d.) at the end of 
the year. In order to make a comparison of this value with that 
at the beginning of the year an adjustment should be made for 
the bonus issues. Adjusting only for the stock bonus of 2lr% 
the corresponding value amounted to 247 Florins (£?8.7s.l()d.) 
and if the 2i% stock bonus of the optional dividend is taken into 
consideration 241 Florins (£27.14s.0d.). 

Income of the Company reached a new high of well over 
fl.l40 million (£16 million). For this year we propose to increase 
the dividend from fl.l0*40 (£1.3s. 1 Id.) to fl.l0*80 (£1.4s.l0d.> per 
share of fl.SO par value. As an alternative to the final dividend of 
fl.5*60 (13s.0d.), we propose the distribution of a 2i% slock 
bonus from the share premium reserve. 

If you would like a copy of the full Report and Accounts 
in English and of our descriptive booklet, please write to 
the Secretary: 

P.O. BOX 973, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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HELLENIC 

1ELEC0MMUNICATI0NS 
ORGANIZATION SX 

15, STADIOU STREET, ATHENS 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS IN GREECE 

The Greek economy has now definitely entered into a phase 
of steady and rapid development. To-day it is backed by a fully 
co-ordinated, dynamic machinery consistent with the country*s 
Five Year Economic Development Programme now in progress, 
with which all programmes oj economic activity, in general, have 
been brought into harmony. 

Remarkable progress has been achieved in the telecommunica¬ 
tions sector which has contributed decisively to the growth of the 
Greek economy. 

Greece from the International Viewpoint of Telecommunications 
According to the publication “ International Statistic.s" 
(1.1.68) Greece is included among the 33 countries in the world 
having 500,000 telephones. From the point of view of density 
(number of telephones per 100 inhabitants), Greece held on 1.1.68 
twenty-first place among the aforementioned 33 countries ; and 
since 1958, there has been an increase of 329 per cent. 

Among the 22 countries in the globe registering over 1 billion 
communications annually, Greece, occupied tenth place, and was 
also tenth as regards the number of ('ommunications per lapita. 
Achievements during the past two years 

During the two-year period since the Revolution of 21st April, 
1967, the achievements of the Greek Telecommunications 
(Organisation (OTL) have been impressive : 

* Investments aggregating 2,390 million drachmas, as against 
1,505 million drachmas during the years 1965 and 1966, were 
effected—an increase, of 59%. 

* 391,700 new main automatic urban connections, as compared 
with 129,000 during the two-year period of 1965 and 1966, 
were put into operation. 

* 670 new connections and a Semi-Automatic International 
Telex Exchange were installed in Athens fo>r rapid 
communications abroad. 

* 406 new municipal telephone exchanges were established ; 
and, of those in operation, 1,514 were automated. 

* 11 new Automatii 'Frunk Centres were established and five 
centres in the Athens region were linked with the Athens 
Trunk Centre. 

* Improvements were made in the special radio-clcctric equip¬ 
ment and operation of Merchant Marine telecommunications 
services. 

* Greece moved towards the acquisition of her own ground 
(satellite) station with equipment matching the very latest 
technical developments. Construction of the station near 
Thermopylae on a 37-acre area was commenced on 19th July, 
1967. This is expected to be brought to completion in record 
time so that the .station can be put into regular operation 
in April, 1970. 

The Thermopylae station—the sixth in Europe—will operate 
initially through a satellite of the Intelsat 111 senes over the East 
Africa ccxaitline. 

Its equipment will permit, at the first stage of operation, the 
establishment of direct communications with the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Canada. There are at the same time pos¬ 
sibilities of exchanging coloured and black and white TV pro¬ 
grammes with any other country with similar equipmrat. Foresight 
has been exercised in planning the station's easy expannon to cover 
future needs and communications with otter countries. 

Tims the Thermopylae ground statipdfwill represent Greece’s 
entry into the world system a||tfMitelU$e">>communications. 

Furthermore, the Athens Ipvieisni^oiilii Automatic Exchange 
was put into operation on 22nd December, 1969. Through this 
Exchange automatic telephone cofgtmumcations with Italy, West 
Gennany, Switzerland, Lichtenstein, Luxembourg, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway and Sweden have .been made possible, 
as well as semi-automatic communications with the U.S.A., Canada, 
the U.K., Austria, Spaiin and Japan ; and vice versa. 
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THE FOREtHH AHD COLOHIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 

{Memher of the Association of Investment Trust Companies) 

The Annual General Meeting will be ke^d on Thursday, the znd April, 1970. 

The following is a summary of the circulated statement by the Chairman, Mr. C. G. C. Wainman ; 

Consnlidatrd net assets declined from £i3im. to £i2om., and net assets per share from 35/6 
to 31/8, a decline of io. 87 o compared with I9.67e and 15.2®/© in the Financial Times and Dow Jones 
industrial indices respectively. Large holdings of Japanese industrials and Australian and Canadian 
mines were an important factor in this relatively good performance. 

Revenue was disappointing due to dividend limitation and dealing company losses in the early 
part of the year^but the dividend has been maintained at ii^Ve. 

A temporary turn down in business and prohts has made the investment in J. Samuel White & 
Co. Ltd. somewhat longer*term than originally intended. 

Betrust Investment Corporation has now become a subsidiary and net assets per share 
appreciated by 27®/© over the past year. 

In September Mr. W. T. J. Qriffin and Mr. R. C. Thornton resigned as investment managers and 
were succeeded by Mr. M. J. Hart, Mr. E. C. Elstob and Mr. D. J. L. FitzwilHams, all of whom have 
been with the Company for several years and have considerable investment experience. 

Investment jwlicy is unchanged. Capital growth remains the principal objective. With the lifting 
of dividend limitation revenue should gradually improve. 

A copy of the full report and accounts can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Winchester House, 77 London Wall, London, E.C.2. 

TEN YEAR RECORD 


Year enited 

Consolidated 

Bamlnige and 
(adjueted to 

If 

fit 

11 

Net Assets 
Value 

per a©, share 
(adjusted to 

Growth of £100 
inveetmenit In 
Ordinary ShAree 
at market value 

Slat December 

UroiM Revenue 

]^<rnud 

Paid 

present oajplt<al) 

on Slat December 


£ 

% 

% 

a. d. 

£ 

1960 

1,848,854 

lO.O 

7.6 

11/6 

100 

1961 

1,889,409 

10.2 


13/9 

130 

196a 

1.916,234 

10.3 

8.0 

13/7 

1.33 

1963 

2,065,926 

1 l.l 

8.7 

15/11 

150 

1964 

2,346,478 

12.0 

lO.O 

15/8 

136 

;iia , 

2,699,573 

13-7 

11-5 

17/2 

153 

2,712,660 

12.7 

11.5 

16/0 

150 

1968 

2,886,556 

11.6 

11-5 

24/10 

239 

3,043,052 

10.5 

11.5 

35/6 

380 


1969 3,002,146 9.1 11.5 31/8 283 

DISTRIBUTION Of INVESTMENTS OF PARENT COMPANY BASED ON VALUATION 


United Kingdom 

... 35.4/. 

Australia 

. 5 - 3 '/ 

United States of America 

... 32.7'/- 

Africa ... 

. 34/° 

Canada 

... 6.0*/ 

Others ... 

. 3.7% 

Japan . 

.. 11.7% 

Bonds etc. 

. 1.8% 



REPORT 

1969 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED 

Extracts from Mr. D. R. N. darkens speech at the 
Annual Genera! Meeting: 

The continued buoyancy of our tobacco business was mainly 
responsible for the satisfactory increase of some £8i million 
in Group profit before taxation. It was disappointing that 
this was more than offset by a higher lax bill and larger 
minority interests in profits so that BAT stockholders' 
interest in profits after tax fell by £700,000. 

Over the last twenty years, during which no equity 
capita] was raised, Group profit before taxation increased 
from £31 million to £135 million, while Group net assets 
increased from £125 million to £576 million and Ordinary 
dividends increased from £3.4 million to £15.7 million net 
of income tax. 

Perfumery and cosmetics comprise our biggest single 
interest other than tobacco. 1 have better news than last 
year, when 1 told you changes in the distribution systems and 
organisation of the companies in- the United States would 
cause losses. This phase is now over and Yardley of London 
Inc. has consolidated its position. The performance since 
acquisition of Germaine Monteil and its two subsidiaries 
Scandia and Tuvach6, whose main business is in the United 
States, has been well up to our expectations. We can expect 
a moderate profit from our worldwide cosmetics interests 
this year. 

The Group's tobacco business continues to grow. Total 
cigarette sales for the first five months of the current year 
were some 5% higher than for the same period of the 
previous year. 

In the absence of major unforeseen factors it is reason¬ 
able to expect Group results for the year to 30th September 
next to be rather better than for the previous year, which 
should permit a further increase in the total equity divi¬ 
dends for the year. 


PROFIT SUMMARY 

1969 1968 

< milUona 

Group Turnover 

1 , 467.1 

1 , 304.8 

Group Profit before 
Taxation. 

135.5 

127.1 

Group Profit after 
Taxation. 

72.9 

71.4 

B.A.T.’s Interest therein 

62.5 

63.2 

Retained by Subsidiaries 

31.1 

31.5 

Balance dealt with 
by B.A.T. 

31.4 

,.t.i 

31.7 

Dividends (Qf^inary 
4 / 6 d .-1968 4 / 3 Jd.- 
gross per Stock unit) ... 

* 27.3 

26.2 

GROUP NET ASSETS 

SV6;l 

># 540.9 

. 


If you would like a copy of RpP^rt 
ana Accounts for 1969 and a {xsf>y of 
Mr. D. R. N. Clarke's speech at the 
Annua/ General Meeting held on 19 th 
Marche 1970 , please write to The Sec- 
eetary at 7 MiUbank, London, S.W.l. 



APPOINTMENTS 


University of Exeter 
department op economics 
Lecturer in Accountancy 

AppllCMttons «re Invited for the 
poll of Lecturer in Aorountsney 
in the Dcparimeni of Economics, 
tenable from the bealnnlnp of the 
Michaelmas Term. 


Preference will be aiven to 
candidates who have u University 
depree, are professionally qualified 
and have University tearhlna 
experience. 


Salary ecale: £1,470 x £115-£2.045 
£lI5-£3,860 per annum. 


(Bar) 


The initial salary will depend 
on the qualifications and experience 
of the successful candidate and can 
be at any point on the scale. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the 
University, Norihcotc House, The 
Queen's Drive, Bxeter Closmfr date 
lor applications (eight copies , one 
Copy from candidates overseas) 
April 13. 1970. 


London Borough of 
Haringey 

TOWN PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

Specialist Trainee (Town 
Planner) 


Career Grade. Salary up to £1,665 
per annum 

Commencing aalary dependent 
upon age. qualifications and 
experience and there will be 
prospects of promotion after 
qualification. 

Applications Invited from 
graduates with good degrees in 
appropriate disciplines for this 
appointment. 

The successful applicant will 
have opportunity of working In 
each of the technical, groups In 
the department and will be 
nominated for a place on the 

8 art-time day release course leading 
) the diploma In to«rn planning 
organised In conjunction with the 
Regent Street Polj^echnlc 

Application forms from Borough 
Planning Officer. Hornsey Town 
Mall, London, N8, returnable by 
Uterch Slat 


For further announcements 
see pages 6, 105 to 109. 


University of St 
Andrews 

Joint Appointment of 
LecturerfSenior Lecturer in 
Economics with the 
University of Malawi 

Applications are Invited lot a 
new post established in co-operation 
with the inter-Unlversity Council 
for Mlfher Education Overseas 
and tenable lor five years. The 
person appointed will be a full 
time member of staff of the 
Department of Political Economy 
of the University of St Andrews 
but will spend the greater part of 
his service on secondment tn an 
insUtutlon in a developing country 
overseas (lultlally to the University 
of Malawi). 

Zt la hoped to appoint a peroon 
ol some experience and to give 
him oonetderable responsibility 
for the development of courses and 
the organisation of the teaching 
of the iubject. Candidates with sin 
interest In any branch of Eoono- 
mlcs will be considered. 

The salary scale at 8t Andrews 
for Leoturera is il,840 to £3,860 
and for Senior Leeturers £2,030 to 
£3.670. The salary for the post 
overseas would be broadly similar, 
with certain special allowances. 

Six copies of aixiUcatton#. ^with 
the names of three referees, should 
be lodged by April 18, 1970, with 
the Secretary. Vniverslly of Bt 
Andrews, OoBCge Oate. St 
Andrewa, from whom farther par¬ 
ticulars may be —■* 



the economist MMOH .91, 1970 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Kent County CoonoU 

PI.ANNIHO DSPAEIMBET 

Senior Planning Assistants 


British Tourist 
Authority 

Research Opportunities 


Monash University 

MSLBOURNS. AUSTRALIA 

Chair of Economics 


University of Oxford 

Committee for Commonwealth 
Studies 


The .Kent Plazmint Department If 
atMMii to be etrengwned and sub- 
■umlitally reoinmnieeii to enable U 
to deal with the inereaeed demamie 
created by the Town and Oouiury 
Planning Aa, IMS, and other 
recent leglelatton MUl apedal 
projccta each aa the proposed 
Channel Tunnel, the Third London 
Airport and other major develop¬ 
ments initiated outside the County 
which from time to time have to 
be examined There will be a 
strength of about 200 stefT, orga- 
meed in two groups, one to deal 
with Strategy, the other with 
Environmental Planning. Vacancies 
exist fur Senior Planning Assis¬ 
tants in connection with the 
foUoWfng duties: 

I a) Research 


Conatrucrtton of mathematical 
models, demographic employment, 
induatnal and a county-wide 
social auTvey analysla. 


(h) Deeelopment Control 

Zh a, Divisional banning Ottoe 
a;t OanietliMffy regponSblg for the 
eastern half of the ^odhnty and 
Involving the Investlgauon of 
ptannlng appUoatilons and prspara- 
uon and living evidence at 


(c) Development Plan 

Work on Bub-<reglonal and major 
urban plans. 

Candidates should be corporate 
members of the Town PlaiiniAg 
Institute but persons With the 
Final Examination of the Town 
Planning Institute or its equiva¬ 
lent will be considered Post (a) 
and (c) will be based at Maidstone. 

Salary within scale to £2,270. 
Grants are made towards removal 
expenses and for posts (b> and 
<c) a casual user car allowance 
is payable. 


ApphoaUohs, giving names and 
addresses of two referees, should 
be sent under *’ confldentlal " 
cover to County Planning Offlcer, 
County Hall, Maidstone, by April 

1. 1070. 


for further announcements 
see peges 0, 104 to 109. 


TBTOC 


Gulf Technical 
Collegre 

Bahrain, Arabian Qulf 

Applications are invited for three 
posts of Lecturers in Commercial 
Subjects, to teach: 

1. ACCOUNTS with COSTING, and 
either COMMERCE or OFFICE 
ORGANISATION. 


2. ACCOUNTS and either OOM- 
MERCB or OFFICE ORGANISA¬ 
TION. 

3. OFFICE ORGANIBATTON and 
either ACCOUNTS or ECONOMICS. 

Candidates should be qualified 
teachers with teaching experience. 
They will be required to teach to 
P(^ l^ndary students following 
one- or two-year courses in 
business studies. 


Salaries (tax-free) to be arranged 
according to qualifications and 
axperlence. 


Two years contract renewable. 
Generous paid home leave. No 
local iBCpme tax. Free air passages 
for leeturani and famllv Free 
lurnliiied accommodation with free 
elccCMdlty prcvuted. Children, 
educational and baggage aiyowanees. 
Employers' share of auperstmus- 
tlon payshle. Free meoteal and 
dvntal treatment for lecturers and 
family. 


___ _ appli¬ 
cation forms from The Secretarv. 
OounoU Teehni''al Eduction 


and 


Lining fcff Overseas 


d^ntrtea. Bland Rouse. Stag Pta^. 
London. EWl. (Please quote TET^ 
OLF/ll). Closlag date for receipt 
of applieaUons April 6. 1970. 


Following an expansion of research 
work BTA now offer the following 
posts, at Head .Olhcv: 

1 Senior Research Executive. 


Applications are invited for 
appointment to a Chair of 
Economics. Applicants should have 
a special intevMt In the area of 
Monetary Theory and Analysie. 


2 Rei^areh Offleers. 

The British Tourist Authority, 
established by the Development of 
Tourism Act 19&9, exists tu 
promote oversees visitor traffic to 
Britain and to encourage British 
hollday-teklng within Britain. 
Research plays a vual role in thr 
formulation of policy at all levels 

The senior post requires a mini¬ 
mum of three to four years market 
research experience and involves 
supervision and rusponsibillty for 
the work of a small research team. 
Applicants should be graduates 
(male or fenmlo) and will bs 
expected to show proof of creative 
initiative and responsibility in the 
designing and supervising of a 
range of research surveys. Some 
limited overseas travel may be 
necessary Starting salary depends 
on age and experience and will 
not be less than £2,500 per annum. 


The Chalf will be hefo in the 
Departmerit of Hounomtte In which 
there are leveral Pfoiesaora of 
Economics and specific Chairs in 
Accounting, Admmlsiratlon, Agri¬ 
cultural Economics, Economic 
History and Economics. Inquiries 
about the Department may be 
addremed to the Chairman, 
Prplessor D. Cochrane, in the 
University. 

ffaldry: tA12,000 per annum. (It 
Is expected that academic salaries 
will shortly be reviewed ) Super. 
annuaUon is on the FSBU basis 

Full information on application 
procedure, conditions of appoint¬ 
ment, etc, Is available from the 
Secretary-General, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 
36 Gordon Square, l.ondon, WCl, 
or the Academic Reglsirar of the 
University, Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia 3168 


Applicants for the Research 
Officer pos's should be graduate.*! 
with one or two years experience 
in organising and carrying out 
market research surveya. There Is 
considerable scope~ tor the cxercis- 
of Initiative in these posia and for 
contact with external organisations 
Salary according to age and 
expeiienee between £l,5Q0-£2,0O0 per 
annum. 

Apply to Establishment Officer, 
British Tourist Authority, Queen's 
House, 64 St. James s Street. 
London, BWl, nut later than April 
1, 1970. 


Closing date May 31. 197Q. 

The Council reserves the right 
to make no appointment or to 
appoint by invitation at any stage 


ROBERT COLLEOE. ISTANBUL, TURKEY. 
PoAtion available September, 1970, for 
professor or Associate Professor. One year 
appointment Dulles include teaching 
economics and s'atisUrs, and dlreotlng 
research in applied areas Language of 
Instruction la English. Salary 11,1,000- 
$20,000 per annum according to experience 
and qualiflcationa. To applv send rteum6 
la 13ean Oktay Venal. School of Business 
Admlnistratloin and Economics, Bebek, 

POB 8, Istanbul. Turkey. 


University of Stirling 

Lecturer in Economics 


Applications are invited for the 
above post, tenable from September 
1, 1970. The primary responatbillty 
of the lecturer will be to assist 
in the teaching of management 
economics, including planning and 
teaching short courses in techno¬ 
logical economics for managers In 
scjence-haaed Industry, Preference 
will be given to candidates with 
ai^al interests In management 
and industrial economics. Including 
studies of Innovation ; praotlcal or 
research experience in science- 
based Industry would be an 
advantage 


Balonr will be within the range 
£1,240-£3,650 with initial placing 
according to quallflo^ons and 
experience. Further parlleulara may 
be obtained from The Deputy 
Secretary (Boon), University of 
SUrling. SUrlHMT, to whom appli¬ 
cations should ' b6 sent by March 
31. 1970. 


University of Eaat 
Africa 

Universito College, 
Dares Salaam 


INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

City of Westminster 
College 

(To be part at the proposed Polytechnic) 
of the South Bank, London. 

Applications are Invited Tor the following 
posts: 

Department of Business Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER IN MARKETING 

The person uppmlnted to the post will be 
responsible for the teaclilng of marketing 
in the College The eolltge lx staking a 
person with qualities of aoademle 
leadership: who can develop the subject 
for a proposed CNAA degree in Busmess 
Studies 

This is a re-advertlsement of the post 
—previous applicants will be considered 
again 


LEcrruRER n in economics 

Applications are invited from candidates 
with at least a good honours degree in 
Eeonomlni and appropriate teaching, 
industrial or research experience. 

The College is seeking approval for 
CNAA degrees and candidates will be 
expected to contribute to their 
development. 

LECTURER I IN SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

AppUcatkiris are invited from 
appropriately qualified persons. 


Appheations are invited for (a) 
SUflOR LECTURJ^IP Or (b) 
LECTURESHIP IN DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS. Consideration 
will be given to those candidates 
with expedience in teaching targe 
classes of students and a thorough 
knowledge in both capitalist and 
socialist theories of eeonomlrs and 
comparative economic systems, or 
industrial economics. Salary ssalss; 

(a) SBAI.950-EBA2.615 PS. _(b) 

£EAl,a8i>-eEA3.230 p.a, <£EA1=:: 
£1 3s 4d sterling). ^lary 
supplsmented in range £612- 
£9So p.a. (sterling) and educ^on 
allowances and mldran'a holiday 
visit pamtes payable in appto- 

ment! rfiu.**^ r£nl!y** 
biennial overseas leave. DetaUed 
appHcatlons (six copies nwnlbf 
%ne referees by April 22, 1979. to 
Xnter-Uiilvertety Council, MUfii 
Tottenham Court Road. Lon^n 
WIP HOT. from wtwm parUonlara 
are avaUable. 


Duties w4U include ttic teaching of 
Shorthand, Typewriting and Secretarial 
atudict to post 'A' level students. 

SALARY SCALES: In accordance with 
the Burnham (F.E) Report. 

SENIOR LECTURER: C2.417-£3.792 
(plus London Allowaaee £85). 

LECTURER D: El.B 27 -£ 3 . 4 n (plus 
London Allowance C8S>. 


lecturer I: On an inrremental ssalt 
wiinin the coxige ei.ll0-£3,M0 (plus 
London Allowance £85) starting point 
and maximum depending on qualiflcationa, 
training and experience. 

Some assistenee may be given towards 
removal expenses. 


. Particulars and forms of application 
obtain^e frooi ^lli* B^tary, Oily of 
. Westminslter College. Franks House. 
Francis Street. London. SWl to whom 
completed forms should bs returned 
within tea days from the date of this 


aSmSini 


& 


senior _ _ _ 

Research Officer (depending' 
quallfloailons and experience re¬ 
quired at the inetltute of Common¬ 
wealth Studies, The appointment 
will nonnally be for tnree years 
with the posalbiUty of an exten¬ 
sion for a further two years. The 
holder will be required to under¬ 
take approved reeeareh in the 
ZneUtute under the direction of 
the Oommiltee and a limited 
amount of teaching within the 
field of development poBtlcs. com¬ 
parative government or liiatory 
(not confined to the Common¬ 
wealth), preferably with reference 
to Africa. The aalary will be within 
the range of £1,240 (age 34 and 
under) to £3,120 (oge 41 and 
oyer) tor a Senior Reaearoh 
Officer and £1,240 (age 24 and 
under) to £2,275 (age 33 and over) 
per annum for a Reoeareh 
Officer, with membership of 
F88U. It la hoped to fill the 
appointment with effect from 
October l. 1970. Applications 
giving the names of two referees 
should reach the Secretary, insti¬ 
tute of ' Commonwealth Studies, 

g ueen Elisabeth House, 31 St. 
lies. ^ord. 0X1 SLA, by April 


University of Malaya 

FACULTY OP ECONOMICS AND 
ADMmiBTRATION 

Chair in Analytical 
Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
above-mentioned Chair. 

There are no Departments In the 
Faculty and the programme of 
teaching is orgamsed on an in¬ 
tegrated basis among seven 
divisions: Accounting Division, 

Analytical Eeonomlrs Division. 
AppUed Boonomies Division, Busi¬ 
ness Admlnis'ration Division, Public 
Admliiistratlon Division, Rural 
Development DIvlMon and Statis¬ 
tics Division. 

The Professor of Analytical 
Economies will be expected to 
organise courses in tiie field of 
Microeconomics at intermediate 
and advanced levels. Candidates, 
should have high academic quali¬ 
fications and wide experience In 
teaching and research, would be 
expected to have a grounding in , 
mathematical baam of theoretical 
economies and be competent to 
do research In this field They 
would be expected to have at least 
ten veara of teaching experience. 
C^alllicatlons in mathemaucs would 
be sn added advantage. 

, Emoluments : approximate 

sterling equivalents at current 
exchange rates are ; 

(a) Salary : There is a gangs of 
basic salaries, to a point on 
which a Professor is appoin¬ 
ted, depending on his quali¬ 
fications and experience. 

£2.862, £2,980. £3.077, £3,178, 
£3,273, £3.370. £3.468 p.a 

Zn addition, the followlDg allow¬ 
ances are payable : 

(b) Variable Allowanoe : Mini¬ 
mum £344. Maximum £681 
p a. calculated at 35 per cent 
of basic salary. 

(c) inducement Altoieancs : (If 
awarded), up to Cl.OM p.a. 
(In excepttlonal cases an 
inducement allowince enoeed- 
ing this amount may be 
granted). 

JSTottsfng ,• will be provided. If 
available, for which a rent of £183 
to £304 per anhum will be charged. 
Staff members may opt for a 
Supplemental Housing Allowance 
in lieu of University Housing. 

Provident Fund .- Staff member . 
csontrlbutea 8 per cent and Unlvers- , 
ity 15 per cent of basic salary. 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forma are obtainable from 
Secretary-General, Association ^ 
Oommonwealth Universities (Appts), 
38 Gordon Square. London. WOl., 

The closing date for the receipt" 
of awUeaitlons is April f7. ZVfO- 
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City and County of Norwich 




A tmall technical team of the 
City Treasurer’s Department 
is to be enlarged by the 
appointment of a statistician. 

He will be engaded in 
establishing a structure plan 
for the region ; collaborating 
with other departments in 
standardisation of data 
collection and data analysis, 
and preliipinary investigations 
for programme budgeting. 

Applicants should have a 
good university degree with 
some postgraduate experience 
and the ability to present 
conclusions lucidly and 
concisely. A System 4-30 


computer is available and 
familiarity with computer 
applications would be an 
advantage. Further information 
available on request 

Salary £i,870-£2,a70 
(subject to review)-£2,445 per 
annum, starting point 
negotiable. 

Five-day week. Housing 
accommodation, removal 
expenses. Study facilities. 

Applications, giving details 
of qualifications and experience 
naming two referees to the City 
Treasurer, City Hall, Norwich, 
NOR 01 A. 


Industrial Economist a senior post 

An experienced Industrial Economist is required to head an 
Economic Unit in a rapidly growing, specialised, management 
consultancy. The essential qualifications are— 

# Ability to take full responsibility for economic studies and 
their publication 

# Thorough knowledge of the economic structure of major 
industries 

This is a senior post which will carry a substantial salary with 
prospects of a Board appointment. Write in confidence, giving 
brief personal details and career history, to the Managing 
Director. Box number 2344. 


ZETLAND COUNTY COUNCIL 

counn 

DEVELOPMENT 

OFFICER 

APPLICATIONS are Invited for tihe above post. WlluJe tihere 
are no fomied quafllficeitiion requiiremenits, candidates ^ould be 
graduiates or hiolctoiiB of a reoognieeid professional qualification. 

The County Development Department, establliished ten years 
ago, Is lesjionBiliae for promoting and directing tbe economic 
progress of tIhe Islands, encournging and assisting hiduatrial 
dsveloipmenlt, and guiding the County Council in creating a 
sound sodal and economre environment. 

Shetland Is a pleasant place, with good educatloned and 
leisure facilities. The principal industries are fishing, fish 
pfocsssing, knitwear inanuiflacture, agriculture and tourism. 

In the present dreumstanoes of the community, it is possiible 
that appltaants with a leaning towards economic planning may 
be of special interest to the Council. 

The post is a dhaHlenging one demanding a degree of versatflltyp 
giving fun scope for resoiuce and initiative and offering a 
unique opportunity to contribute to the wdfaine of an island 
community. 

SaOary win be in the mnge £2.310 to £2,590 per annum 
with s uwabte pladng. Asafistance will be given towards removal 
exipeikses. 

Full dateills may be obiained from the undeseigned, with 
wtvolm apphaHMons, with the names of two referees, should be 

W.W. CLARKE. 

Ssrwick, Shetland. 



LECTURER IN FINANCE 

Appiicstions are invited foir die post of Lecturer in Finence. Appliceots 
should possess s pood honours dogrss and teechiinu txperisnea. Soma 
experience in budinese would also be en edwentaioe. iha tuccassful 
•ppheent wm ba ewpacted to teks pen mainly in the Scbool'a post- 
gradueta programmes, witli aonve contrfbucion to taaebiing on the 
School's executfiva progiammes. He wfH also ba axpacied to undantake 
research, A limiitad amtNint of consultancy wo'rk wiki ba poeiible. The 
etiaitmg salary wW be at en appropriete poiint on die Lecturer's scelo. 
£1wM0 to £2,660, plus £60 London Altowanca. Membership of the 
FSSU appHaia 

Further paiticu<lers may ba obWinad from : The Secretary, 

THE LONDON BUSINESS 

SCHOOL -1- 


28 Norrhumberkand Avenue, London, WC2 

to whom applications ahou'td ba sent by May 1, 1970. — 4*''' 


Coventry 

corporation 


TRANSPORTATION STUDY GROUP 

ECONOMIST 

Salary Grade SO 11/POD/E (up to £2,800) 

A vacancy arises for a suitably qualified person in Coventry's 
Transportation Study Group. The person appointed wHI 
represent the Qty Treasurer in an inter-disciplinary team 
comprising Town Planners, Engineers, a Mathematician and 
Public Transport Specialists. 

The position is a permanent one within the eatablishment 
of the Treasurer's Department, and the successful candidate 
would be seconded to the Group for the duration of the 
Study. 

The person appointed should have a degree in economics: 
experience in transportation and familiarity with operational 
research techniques would be additional advantages. 
Relocation expanses of up to £200 may be available. Tem¬ 
porary accommodation may be considerod for married 
applicants. 

Further details from and applications to the City Treasurer. 
Council House. Coventry. CV1 5RR returnable within 
14 days of publication. 


DIRECTOR 

CONSUMER COUNCIL 

The Consumer CounoH invitee appiioetions from men and 
women for the post of Director from the early autumn of this 
year. The OouncN is an independent grant-eided body charged 
with informing itself about the consumer's problems and 
promoting action to deal with them. There is a staff at present 
of 64. 

The salary is £6.125 p.s.; provision for increase to £6.876 is 
accepted in principle to take effect at the same time as for 
Stnvilar posts in thg public service. There is a contributory 
pension scheme. 

Applicants should prafsvably be under 65 years of soa. The 
Council requires a pefrsoneNty able to further fts objactivae 
particbleriy at meetings, in the press and on nKfio and tala- 
vislon. A background knowledge of how trade and industry 
works would bs useful. Fuliar detbifs of the post wifi be sent 
on request. It is hoped that the person Will bs avsHabls by 
August for a few weeks' work with the present Director before 
taking over 

AppVicatloris w^ith fuM particulars of quaKfioatlons and esqieri- 
encs should be tent not later than April I7th to the 
Establishment Offioar. The Consumer Council. 3 Comwsill 
Terrsos. Condon. NW1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Market 



Analyst 

Mak or Female 

To join a marketing team with specific rosponsibHity for 
short and tong term planning in the electronic components 
industry. 

Previous experience' fn market research is essential and a 
background or working knowledge of the electronics 
industry would be an advantage. 

It is envisaged that the person appointed wiil hold a d^ree 
or equivalent qualifications in Economics or silted subjects. 

The appointment which is based at our Mead Offices in 
Aylesbury, Bucks, presents a good opportunity for progres¬ 
sive assumption of increasing responsibWines and should 
appeal to ambitious persons with basic experience wishing 
to advance their career. 


Please apply to: 


D. Vickera, 

Personnel Manager, 

SGS (United Kingdom) Ltd.. 
Grangemouth Road. 

Falkiifc, Stirlingshire. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 104 to 109 


the polytechnic 

OF CENTRAL LONDON 

(Designate) 

SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Appllcaittons are Invited for two 
posts of Lpcturer Omadte II. duties 
to oominenve on B«pt«mber l, 1970. 

1. LBX3TURBR IN OEOORAPHY 
to snare the teachilK in this 
subject for the externul 
London BSa(Boon) and CNNA 
honoura degrees. 

2. LECTURER IN BOOIOIXKJY 
to teach pipefeirahily some Theory 
and ICdthods and Social 
Psyehology, for the entemal 
London BSotSodoloey) and 
CNNA hrtnnuiPB dofrees. 

SALARY SCALE : 

Leetnrer U l.827-n.417 plua 
London Allowance of CM. 

Appomunents may be made above 
the minimum ooale. 

The tanA of applloaiblon. to be 
returned by Apr.l loth may be 
obtained from the Eotabllohment 
Offlwr, The Polyteohnilc of Oenitral 
London IDom gna ite). 300 Regent 
Staeet, London, WIR SAL. 


Tin Fssi ad Apisiltnv OrgMlzdioi cf tiN Uaifii Nation 


Agrledltwiil k an d ooe IMviMoii 

AGflIGULTURAlioNOMISIS 

OaiNMates Mm bSTO : 

— a Ufdwmty SigMO in Agnamiturai dSoonoBdoa or mmlvoM. 

a aiilMlHiflitua] expoidiiiion hi farai minnaigementi aop o o w Ho land uae 
gfoA sipaiuaiSm of aanlouliUnal Invootmonto at fa«m 

— VSy 'fmoTiaim^^ of ooo of the oOdal lansuama !p< 

tion (Bnffliob, French, Spanish) and woddof knowlodie of one of 
the othera. 

Aonlgnmento incHide aarlcultMiat and piwtovnotn^ 


Emoluments and allowances are hai^ on „Jif^rnrSnir^m 

aaolgnmenits wlidah are made on a fixed tenn oontaaot basis ranglnS from 
one to flvo ynsuni. 

mtmtod oandMnibea should oend futt ^ N!S£?**Via'^^e 

A«rioultunul Servtoeo Dlvloion, FAO of Uw Uidud Naitlons. via d«ue 
Tormo d« OmaeaMa. OOlOO Rome 

sssd b. ^ 


UaiverBlty of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Business 
Studie$ 

AnpHoattons are Invt^ for a 
LE^RKSHIP in the above 
Department, with teaching at the 
undergraduate, postg^uJ^ and 
p^experience lev^. Qui^flca- 
Uons in one of the Behavioural 
Selcfioss required, with IntereaU In 
such delds as Organisational 
Theory, Industrial Relattons and 
Personnel Management. 


ae$aa: £L. 3 « 0 .£a.B 50 per 
with iniual placing 
to quallfeattons and 


Salary ■ 
annum, 
according 
experience. 


Applioattona iihree coplea), 
giving the names of two referees, 
should be sent to the Seeretary to 
the tlnlvarsity, Old CoUegs. South 
Bridge, Edinburgh. XW 9YL. 
from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. The d^ng data tor 
aipplicattona Is AprU 0. 1970. 

Pletus quote refertnoe 1033. 


University of Salfoi^ 
Buftiiuw end MMSSsnunt 
StudiM 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 

management and 

MARKETING MANAGEMENT 

r'S5Jj« 

studies . ^ 

Candidates should have a wood honottri 
degree in Eoonomlos or in BuEnsss 
subjects, xndutrlal . experlsncs and a 
relevant profiMWlonrU or poMraduate 

quaUfleatlon would also be uaslul._ 

Starting salary, depemttng oh^tgs. sx- 


ACCOUNTANTS!!! 

An oxcBpttonaHy attractive opporturtity exlists in tbs MIDDLE EAST for a 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT to join a vigorous, highly auecaasful and wsH 
establ'ished trading organisation maintaining trading, engineering, shipping, 
travel and insurance departments with fuither diversfiftoatton planned. 

This organisation is undoubtedly the leading company in its field with a 
turnover of some £15 million pa, in our view its ser#or positions are 
filled by extremely capable and pleasant men. It is a forward thinking 
organisation and as it is to be computerised, the aucpeasful applicant 
must possess experience of corpputer syatema. The a^Kcant must also 
have spent 4 years in commerce or Industry, be qualified and have experience 
in handling and control of staff, preparation of budgets and full managenal 
functions. He wW be answerable intoplfy to the group Chief Accountant, 
but subaequantly to the General Manager. 


*Basio salary £2,840 
'*Fres houaing 

*Fsmily ANowancs from 
£36 par month 




*No INCOME TAX 
*Laave every 20 months 
^education ellowenoes 



•Free medical trasimsnt 
and Provident Fund 
^Located hi a very etsbis, 
strongly BiHlih Mfktonced 
country 


Appointi 

lilted 


20 $loane Street 
Lon^n. SWV 
01-1^5 .9166 


For further iiiformetion pfeeae write briefly, 
etteehing a taMated aumtnary of your 
career and experience. Naturelly, complete 
confidence fs guararmad mid intarviaws 
will bmhtii regionallyi, 
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SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER 
- ACCOUNTING 

AppOieuttent art iiwStMf for tho fM«t tut Sotvpor RotMfOh Officor in 
Aocountfn^ AppliovntB shouM pos««M a good honours dogree and 
profoaaifonal acoouma-ncy quo-kificoliM^n'S. Tha auccaasitjl appNcant 
will ba ixppoitod to undartaka raaaarch in the field of accounting and 
financial control. Oipportuwty will ba provided for the acquisitiion of 
toacbing axpariance. Ha may aleo undertake a Phn'rted amount of 
conaultaney work. Tha aaaiting aalery wuh be at an ^prppriata point 
on the Senior Research Officer's scale. £1,700 to £2,620, plus £60 
London Aliowanca. MeAfubarshlp of tha FSSU appliaa. 

Further particulorB may be obtained from : The Secretary, 

THE LONDON BUSINESS _ 

SCHOOL, 

26 Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2 _ 

to vahem eppHcattona aheuid be sent by May 1, 1670. ■' '■<»' 
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Sheffield Polytechnic 

DEPARTMENT OF ACOOUNTAKCY AND PROraSBXONAL BTODIEB 

Posts in Accountanoj/ and Company Administraiion 

Poata aae available In Plnaneial and Coat Acoountanor and Company Admlnletra- 
tlon for degree, final profeaaional and poet>expericnce oourees. Senior poata in 
accountancy require an ability to devel^ the subjeot within the context of a 
buatneaa atudlea dasree ; In company admlniatratiLon, there are special Interests 
in aya*«ms analyda, buameas information and ortanUatlon and methoda. 
Oonalderable opportunities for development of poet-experience couraee. Ifoeearch 
and oonaultancy are encouraged. Applleanta should preferably have a first or 
higher degree. 

Salary; Principal Lecturer £2.883-13,032 (bar)—£3,447 , Senior Lecturer 
C2,417-£3,753 ; Lecturer II £I,827-£3.417. 

For further details and appUoattOB form please write to the Secretary, Sheffield 
Polytechnic. Fond Street. Bhafficld 81 IWB. 



British Steel 


Research Assistant 

Economic and Financial 
Information 


A vacancy exists in the Intelligence Section 
of the Corporation's Head Office in London. 

The work involves the collection and analysis 
of information on the steel industries of 
overseas countries, the preparation of reports 
for senior management and the answering 
of inquiries. 

Applicants should be in the age range 21 -30. 
educated to degree standard, and should 
possess an understanding of economic or 
financial analysis. Experience in similar work 
or in the steel industry would be useful, as 
would some knowledge of languages. 

Apply in writing, giving career detaiis, to: 


The Personnel Manager (Head Office), 
BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

33 Qrosvenor Place, 

London, S.W.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tsme 

Readership in the Department 
of Economics 

Applloatlona are invited for 
appointment to an Eatabllahed 
Readerahlp in the Department ot 
Sconomtca. Applieatloiii are not 
restricted to any particular. Held, 
but preference will be Riven to 
those with quallllcallons and 
interest in economic theory. The 
appointment will be from October 
1. 1970, or such other date as 

may be aareed. 

Salary on the scale for non- 
medical Readers, l e., f3,105 x 

£115- >£3,335 X £110—£3,445 x 
£115—£3,560 X £110—£3,670 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the underslRned, 
with whom applications (16 copies) 
must be lodeed not later than 
April 30, 1970. 

E M Bettenson, Reiclstrar. 
University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, 

6 Kensington Terrace, 

Newca-stle upon Tyne, NEl 7RU. 


University of Wales 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OP 
SWANSEA 

Department of Economies 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Lecturer In the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics. 

The salary will be on a scale of 
£l,240-£2.850 per annum, depending 
upon age, quailfleations and ex¬ 
perience, together with F86U 
benefits. The post Is tenable from 
September 1, 1970 or the earliest 
date thereafter which can be 
arranged, 

Further particulars, quoting 
reference number Cl may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University Collie of Swansea, 
Singleton Park, Swansea, 5A2 8FP. 
by whom applications (six copies) 
must be received by Satvrdoy, April 
28. 1970. 


Nuffield College. 
Oxford 

College Finance Ofllcer, to take 
responalblllty lor all accounting 
matters and investment records 
and. If suitable, tb take charge of 
day-to-day portfolio Investment 
decisions. Salary according to 
ability and experience. Appli¬ 
cations, giving details at experience, 
present salary, etc, should te 
addressed not later than April 6. 
to The Warden, Nuffield College. 
Oxford. 0X1 INF. from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 



University of 
Aberdeen 

Lectureship in Economic 
Historp 

ApplleaUona gre invited for above 
post. Salary on scale-£l,240-£2.850 
with appropriate placing Superan¬ 
nuation (FtSU) and removal allow¬ 
ance. 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary. The umveriltv. Aber¬ 
deen. whom applications (two 
cjplel|^ Ihould be lodged by March 


University of Belfast 

INSTITUTE OP IRISH STUDIES' 

Research Fellowships and 
Studentships 

A grant from the Leverhulme Trust 
has enabled the Institute of Irish 
Studies to establish: 

1 Senior Fellowship 

4 Junior Fellowships 

THE SENIOR FELLOWSHIP, of 
the value of £1,500 per annum, 
will be tenable in Uie lirst lostance 
tor one year, but may be extended 
for not more than two further 
years. Research In any field of 
study which has spcdflc relevance 
to Ireland may be suggested by the 
candidate. Normally this fellowship 
will not be available for students 
reading lor a higher degree 

THE POUR JUNIOR PELI.OW- 
SHIPS, of the value of £1,000 
per annum, will lie tenable In the 
first instance for one year, but may 
be extended fur a second year and 
In exceptional circumstances for a 
third year. Research In any field of 
study which has specific relevance 
to Ireland m^ be suggested by the 
candidates. These fellowships may 
be held by students who are regis¬ 
tered or wish to register for a 
higher degree 

In addition, the Institute offers 
one studentship in the range £560- 
£700 per annum to an lionours 
graduate who has shown aptitude 
tor research or other original work. 
This studentahlp will be tenable 
for two years with a possible ex¬ 
tension for a third year, and the 
research may be in any held of 
study of specific relevance to 
Ireland. 

AppUo.atlon for the above awards, 
giving details of the applicant's 
qualifications and the research to 
be undertaken, together with the 
names of two referees, should be 
made In writing to the Secretary to 
the Academic Clouneil. The Queen's 
University. Belfast, BT7 INN, by 
April 16, 1070. 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

FaaRtv of Social Sciences 

Applications are invited for 
appointment as LECTURER In 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 

HISTORY 

LAW 

POLITICS AND government 
SOCIOLOGY 

with effect from October 1, 1870 

Application forms and further 

S Lrueulars can be obtained from 
r J. E. Reilly, Cornwallis 
Building. The University, Canter¬ 
bury. Kent Comple^d application 
forms (three copies) should be 
received not later than Monday, 
April 6. 1070. (Quote All/70.) 


Centre for Urban 
Eoonomios 

LONDON SCHOOL OF 


S OONOMICB AND 
OLITICAL SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Head of the Centre for 
urban Economies which is about 
to be eatablistied with the aid of 
a grant from the Centre for 
Environmental Studies. The Centre 
which will be in the Department of 
Economies will carry out research 
Into the theory and application of 
economies of urban com muni ties: 
the members of the Centre will 
also undertake some teaching In 
urban economies In the MSc and 
BScEeon dearcef. The salary will 
be within the professorial range 
and will be not leu than £4,000 a 
year plus £100 a year Itqmdon 
AUowanee. with superannaatlon 
benefits. 

ADBllOBtlons should be received 


PUBLICATIONS 


pioneer study 
of merger 
effectiveness' 
THE 

\ • impact oe 

Edward Goodman 

" a thoughtful pioco oi work** 

—Tha Timta 

"an interesting end Imegfhative book'* 
—Management Today 

Published by the Acton Society, 
price 15/-. Available from N.P.S. 
Limited, 11 Nelson Road. Lpndon, SE10 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5,104 to 108 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


HOW TO PNibFlT MORE I All cateren. 
(UMlUarlUi travel 'Mtoolee. gas oil 
aeactons. dnif itbiiM hotels and vending. 
Lease or inveat in 100 loeatlpns la 
Europe. LOW TERMS. Box No 2346. 


BUROTEC (favestlgators Extraordinary). 
World-Wide ieeret urvloe. 01-437 8476. 
Bx^M6 or write B.O.M. lurotec. London, 
wCi, England. 

AMAZING I FOR BANKS. BROKERS, 
unit truita and tw invaators. Bank 
buolnru that PROFITS surer, teeter, 
safer and more tor inveatmcnt/acqulsltlon. 
CMves 67 more beneftti I PREEMt^ 
invutinem marleeto 1 can oMrate. For 
a pdeKhm or lowut temui. bm No 2346. 


BRITISH BUSINESSMAN with impeccable 
refereneta visitAng Japan. Shanghai, 
Taiwan, Hongkong. Manila. Thailand. 
Slngipore, Omle. Argentina and Brasil 
in May will oncleHuM inquiries and 
research for ronsCttanee on return to 
Bhgland In June/July. Write directly to 
the Advertlur, 201 weat&eld Drive. 
London, Ontario. Canada. 


EDUCATION AND COUNSES 


Read for a degree at home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External Degrees. BA. BSc(Eoon), etc. 
and Diplomas, GCE "O” and "A" levels, 
and Profeuional career exams. Lessons by 
post to a personally planned programme, 
ladlviadai guidance by graduate tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by Instalments, 

75 years of Bucce.«s! Write today for FREE 
Prospectus to Wyndham Milligan, MBB, 
MA, Prlndpal, Dept. C.A.3. WOLSBY 
HAIjL. OXFORD, 0X2 6PK. 


Home-Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Boon) LL.B. 

and other external degreea of the 
Untverelty of London. Specially prepared 
couraes for the Federation oflMim 
Exchanges, for Accountancy. Coiwany 
Beoretaryaalp. ^w. OoctlPg> JBai^ng, 
ijnsdranee llamtiiifro^ EM many 
thoroughly uieful (non-exam) counca in 
Business mibJMts. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which Interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Owt. aw. M. MMU. 


or call at 30 Qm 
London, BC4.^ 
(Founded 1910.) 


Queen Victoria Street. 
.Tel. 0l-*248 6874. 


CORAS lOMPAIR EIREANN 

Ireland’s Public Transport Authority 

POSTGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP 
IN TRANSPORT ECONOMICS 

For: Full»time postgraduate students possessing at least 
a First or good Second Class Honours primary degree. 

Tenable: For two years from October, 1970 , in any Irish 
University. 

Available for: Postgraduate research leading to either 
a Master's or Doctoral degree in die fields of Transport 
Economics and/or Transportation Planning. 

Worth: £950 per year, plus University fees. Certain 
travel concessions in connection with the scholarship 
will also be granted. 

Applicalsom: Application forms may be had from: 

AMUtanf General Manager^ 

(Reieaiibh ft Devdopm^t). 

Coras Ibmpair Eireann^ 

- ipiouiig Bate: April 30, 1970. 
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The Bank 

of Nova Scoria 
has an 



international 

businessmen* 


International 

branches* 

The Bonk of Novo Scotia hos over 850 offices around 
the world. Including eight in the British Isles, which connect 
you with our world-wide network. 

As you'd expect, we're importont in Canada, where we 
were founded in 1832, and where we now have branches 
from coast to coast. 

But we're olso Canada's fastest-growing international 
bonk, and we cgn offer you oil kinds of help, in 26 different 
countries. 

Throughout the Caribbean, for instance* Or Holland. 
Or Greece. Tofce o glonce at the list below, ond you'll see 
the siie of our operation. 

We're in touch with all the right people. We can advise 
you on taxes, legislation, and economic development. The 
Bank of Nova Scotia keeps you in contact with business and 
investment opportunities. Wherever they arise. We also 
offer complete Trust Company facilities In the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, Coyman Isles, Br. Virgin Islands, 
the Caribbean, New York and the U.K. 

You'd like to know more. We'd like to hear from you. 
Make an appointment with the Business Development 
Officer at our Europeon Regional Office *19/23 Knights- 
bridge, London SW1*or phone him at 01-235-1105. Or if 
more convenient contact our Monogers In London, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Belfast and Dublin. 



Offices ini Conodo/U S A/Artient/Beirut/lmsieis 
Munich/Piroeus/Rotterdom/Buenos Alres/MsKiCe City 
Teltyo/AnHoua/Bohamot/Borbbdos/Oomtnicon Republic 
Guyopa/Br Honduros/Puerto Rico/$t Lucla/Trinldad/Br A U S. Virgin Islonds 
Affillaled componiet* The Bank ot Nova Scotio Joeoico ltd 
and Bermudo Notional Bonk Ltd 
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A bank 
that combineB 
youthftU energy 

with aaund buaineaa management 
and friendly, efficient aervice 
ia a good bank to 
do buaineaa with. 

Don*t you agree? 


I 


Maybe thaVa why 

we can’t at^ growing. 

( Who wanta to?) 

SArTAMA BANK 

Head Office Urawa, Saitama Pref. Tokyo 
Mam OfficeiKyobashi, Tokyo. Cable Address: 
SAIGIN TOKYO. Telex: TK2811. TK6376. 
Other offices :128in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, 
Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitama Pref., etc. 



The cancer 
problem 
must be 
solved 

Your money will help us solve the 
urgent problem of cancer. In the fine 
laboratories of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund in Lincoln's Inn Fields 
and at Mill Hill intensive study is being 
made into the causes and cure of cancer 
in all Its forms, including leukaemia. 


Encouraging progress is being made 
in much of the work being carried out 
but a great deal remains to be done. 

The I C.R.F. has no official grants 
but relies entirely on public support. 
Please help us by means of a dona¬ 
tion, deed of covenant or legacy-to 
extend urgent research programmes 
showing much promise, and to fight 
cancer with modern equipment and 
trained minds. 

Donitioni niir bt t■lll ti: Honorary Truouror, 

A. OICKSOH WIIIQHT, ESQ.. M S., F R C.S. 

IMPERUL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
(DEPT. 202) LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. LONDON. WCL 
DUR NATIONAL GIRO ACCOUNT NUMBER IS B36 1001 

Patron: HM THE QUEEN 

President THE HONOURABLE ANGUS OGILVY 
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THE MISSING FACTOR 

All the conditions may seem right the capital, the raw materials, 
the habour, the skiNe, the toedership, the transport And yet 
. . AH the elements of a successful overseas enterprise may 
be frustrated by one factor, the hardest of all to analyse, 
tabulate and weig>h This irrisamg factor' has a name 
poKtical instability. 

To analyse the background to political unrest, clearly, readably 
dispassionately and With authomy, to dissect the missing 
factor—that is the business of 


studies 


A monthly series, appearing at approximately 
monthly intervals, edited by BRIAN CROZIER 

No. 1 ; Thailar^: the Ambiguous Domino 

An analysis of Thailand's capacity to stand on 
Its own feet in the event of an American with¬ 
drawal from Vietnam 

No. 2: Peru's Revolution from Above 

A military coup d'etat with a difference, in which 
social reform as well as nationalism is a dominant 
factor. 

No. 3; New Pressures from North Korea 

Korea was the scene of a major conventional war, 
and remains a flash-point of a possible Third 
Worid War. 

Subscription £5 a year for ten issues. For corporate 
subscription rates, full terms, and free sample copy, 
please write to the Current Affairs Research Services 
Centre (E2), 36 Kingsway, London, WC2. 


DAIWA BANK 


My OMNI 


SILVER SPOT PRICESf 

llacMiliMmlitIms if 

O IMT-eontiiitte view maior trend up 
-enother maior buyini opportunlbr* 

t Hiir till- eapect maior tbp around 2.60 
tember '66 N Y. futura followed by mijor price 
decline 

0 Jan. im- wpact sub 8 f> 0 tlally lower prices. 

0 Jiii IM'^expect price recovtiy last dayi W 
June end tarly part of J^iy. Ouy. After some hiiirtion 
-renewed price recovery by around Seplembir. 

This may continua until ... ^ 

For over a quarter of a centuryt this U how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for large corporations 
in the following commodities; 

Metals Sugar Animal dt 

Cocoa Grains Byproducts 

Hides Oils Sulfur 

Baper, etc. 

Your inquiry on yoiir corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 


19671 16661 19661 


16th Year WwttWidtStrvloi 

J, Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industriol Commodity Cbrp. 
122 Eoft 42 ii 4 $t.. Now York, II.Y. 10017 
Catbi ICOIMMAM TtbilVMi tll-iW-ISil 


We are supporting 

Japan Folk Crafts Museum at EXPO’70 


Our EXP070 Office 
is at your service 



MIAO OPFIcai 21 , SinSbiywchi HinNahi ku ONka Jipan 

TOKYO OFVfCBi 1 l,0»niMWa,elHim* ChlyMwku Tokyo Jwn 
LONDON BRANCH WtncImMr Houm LAitdoit Will London E C 7 England 
NEW YORK AOINOV 140 BnMdwfV Now York NY 10008 USA 
Mdth 1 T 8 btaneh oftioM* throughout Jopon 

EXP0‘70 l-NT-l 


Boys m an pnud of— 
Uon in tho making 




iki V 




.. 


Especially at Eastar* please NELF 


The motto of the 'Arethuse' 1< Pray Hard-.'Worit 
Hard—Play Hard, and it Is this aim which makes 
our boys so worthy of your support. Like tho boys 
and girfs in our other homos, many corns from 
unfortunate baekgraunds, some are benseVed or 
come from broken homes. 

We give them affection and security bMod on 
Christian values, and we build up dteir self*rriianca 
and donfidepee in the future. But we need finaitbiel 
support. 

, ’^T'SSASSS^jl^g'^Sir^- 


aggr ShafeeNbypy Auenue, Uanclprvwca 


Tai. or •• S<3 6 BB i> 3 
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Business in 
East Africa? 

Super VCIO Janibo Jet 
every night at 7p.ni. 
front London Airport- 
Heath row to East Africa. 

Additional 'Latecomer’ flij»hts 
on Fridays at 9.30 pan. 
Saturdays at 8.45 p.iu. 

EAST AFRKAiy 

International Airline of Africa 


^ f N- -A' h’ )M< ) ;';'I (t 


7.'! D 




'' ''V'4 I 4 ^ 





Uplift your profits! 


■ Z'" 

PEA Tilt* thcit ISuiias Arte^t^cl !iJP; 

Z \ 




37th Year World Wiile Servico 


Roeofliiiiomlatloiii of 

O Aii|utt4989 - late 4th quarter 
t969 should be bearish. 

A October 1919 — be prepared for 
^ sharp decline. 

© December 1969 lower prices In 
first quarter 1970. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how our basic research 
has enabled us to anticipate well 
in advance a major reversal in 
the price trend. It is typical of 
the commodity work performed 
by Ds for mddy large corpora¬ 
tions in industrial and agricul¬ 
tural commodities.' 

Our activities encompass a 
broad range of commodities, 
many of which may be of par¬ 
ticular interest to you. We 
invite your inquiry on your cor¬ 
poration lettprheud, addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
CoOlfi ECONOUAM Ttliehmi: 212-197-1242 



International Banking 
with a Human Touch 

The Bank of Kobe, In one of tho world’s great port citiee, 
has a long history of sntisfing the requirements of foreign 
investors, businessofi nnd exchange requirements. 

This is the bank that has the information, contacts and 
facilities that you need and want. And our experts in every 
field are also trained toyiveyou the promptest and frl^d- 
liest service you cgn'fSnd. , r 

BANKoflQOBE 

159 Bcaoclies IHfoughMt ia^an . • ^ .v, 

London Bfanclr 92 Ceapsids. London. EC2 

New Yofl Ageney 40 Wall Street. New York. N Y lOOO'i 


■ Mb —pai w i . AuthorlMd u Bwonil Olaaa Moll, Pose Offlee Dspl. QUows. Printed in Eneland by Eleotrical Press Ltd (Web-Offset Divlelont, Harlow. and 

I lltaMraphad by 8t Clemtnta Fbah & Cross Ltd. London. Publlaned oy The Economist Newspaper Ltd. M, St James’s Street. London 8W1 Tolephone 01-930 SISK. Pnstas<) 

on this issue: UR lOd . Overseas 9 d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


PrIcM, IM9^ MITIfH PUNOt 


Wh 

n 

•QA 

» 

m 

S2>» 

TT. 

m 

TV* 

43»i« 

3P« 


Low 

9l«i* 

93*» 

Wh* 

92 

71% 

61 

71*t 

44A 

66'i 

39*4 

72 

59 

36 

2SA 


S»vln« Bonds 3% 
EwlwqiMr 6 > 4 % 
BrMih EltctrlO% 
Funding 4% 

Savinfi Bonds 3% 
British Eloccrlcr^ 
Fundlng 6 *t% 

BrKlih Transport 3% 
Funding 6 % 

British Gss 3% 
TrMsury 
Trauunr 5'i% 

War Loan 3*% 
f2's% 



Price. 

Mar 

It. 

Prica. 

Mar 

18. 

111 

Groas Red. 

Yield. 

Mar 18. 

INTIRMATIONIU. jiOLLAII BONOS 

Laat woak's 
prleaa 

This waokt 
prieai 

Groas Running 
Ylald% 


1970 

1970 

I970§ 

£ s. d. 

1970 
£ s. d. 

BJ*. 6 ^^ 

Chevron 7% 

1978 

riBO 

90*4-1*1 

92*4-3*4 

90*4-1*4 

92*»-3*4 

7 40 

7-49 

1960-70 

97's 

97*'ia 

4 IS 0 

8 12 81 

Chrysler 7% 

1984 

88*4-9*4 

B7*»-e*i 

7'fl 

1971 

97**14 

97*4 

5 4 M 

8 7 6 

Continental 011 7% 

1980 

92't-3*4 

92*4-3*4 

7 $1 

I96B-73 

B8*.4 

88*4 

5 16 3 

7 4 II ( 

E.M.I. 6 n% 

General rails 7% 

1982 

8S'4^*4 

84*i.5*4 

790 

1960-90 

97*s 

97*4 

3 0 1 

5 0 7 

1910 

91*4-2*4 

9M.^*4 

759 

1965-75 

ao«i 

80*4 

5 17 10 

7 9 11 

Honda 7*«V 

Oecidanul7*a% 

R.T.I. Cum Warrants 

1961 

94-5 

93**^*4 

7 96 

1976-79 

68*4 

68 A 

6 8 7 

8 10 31 

1984 

87*4-8*4 

STt-B'f 

8-47 

I98S-87 

82*1 

82*14 

5 5 10 

8 16 4J 

1984 

92*1-4 

92»t-4 

7-18 

1978^ 

52A 

51*4 

6 2 7 

8 5 11 

R.T.Z.ExWarranca4KrX 

1984 

83**-S«i 

B3*i^*a 

7 m 

1993 

73*i* 

7r4 

S 6 10 

8 14 II 

Shall 6 *i% 

1979 

89*4-90*4 

89*4^4 

7-20 

1990-95 

48N 

47*4 

5 II 7 

7 IB 4i 

Transncaan Gulf 7% 

1981 

89*4^4 

89*4-90*. 

7-71 

1995-98 

STi 

8 IA 

5 0 9 

8 15 41 

T.R.W. 7*4% 

1983 

89*4-90*4 

88*t-9Mt 

8(3 

2008-12 

661 

65*4 

4 19 10 

8 10 II 1 

LaaacoOata^ 

1974 

93-4 

93-4 

745 

after 1952 

42*14 

41*14 

4 13 II 

8 12 9r 

North Amar. f&ckwoll 6 *i% 

1973 

96*^.7*4 

96*4-7'4 

701 


29*4* 

29*4* 

4 14 3 

B II Of 

Teladyna 7% 

1973 

96*4-7*4 

97>4-8*« 

709 


Prlcas, 

1969-70 

Ordlnory 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

PriCM, 1969-70 

OrdfriMY 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocka 

Mar 

on 

Mar 



Stocka 

Mar 

on 

Mar 

High 

Low 


IB. 1970 

weak 

18 

High 

Lew 


IB. 1970 

weak 

18 



Bonka A Othor niuuiciol 



470 

407*4 

Dortmund Union 

D425 



300 

243*4 

Algamane Bk. 

FI. 246 

.^■ 2■2 

70 

31/4*4 

Wi‘3 


Guinness 

27/1*4 

FI.^-3 

fid 

4 3 

65-1 

52*4 

Amstardam-Rot. 

n.S53 

+ 2-8 

5 9 

1568 

Hainekan 

+ 10 4 

1-9 



Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 

B. da Soc Gan. 

62/. 

Fr.BJB45 


3'2 

46 

X 


IDV 

Kirin Breweries 


- 4*4d 
+ 6 

4 3 

76*1 

5IH 

A of Amarlci 

•59 

ev 6 

-’t 

3 1 

23*14 

I4A 

Nit. Distillers 

•I 6 *s 

1 *. 

5 3 

106/7*4 

78/- 

B. of Inland 

-3d 

3-3 

57/3*4 

42/Ml 

Scottish A Newc. 

54/3 

+ 3d 


193/9 

121/3 

B. of Montraal 

l »/6 

* 12/6 

3-7 

33/- 

iff 

Sth. African Br. 

16/- 

+9d 


l3Mt 

100 

B. Nac. da Maxico 

P. 103*1 

h*4 



29/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

33/- 

-3d 


foS- 

2770 

53/9 

B. of N.S. Wales 

68 /- 

- 6 d 

2*7 


Watnay. Mann 

18/10*4 

-Mid 


64/- 

B. of Scotland 

66/6 


5>6 

13/1*4 

B/i0*a 

Whitbread 'A‘ 

10/4*1 

-3d 


2210 

A Bruxsilas 

Pr.BJ230 

... 

4-7 







294-9 

193 

B. da Paris P.B. 

Fr.261 1 

- 6-2 

3-7 








W- 

61/- 

Barclays 

66/3* 

'3d 

4-5 

77/- 

70/- 

£13*4 

53/- 

as. 

Barclays DCO 

BOLSA 

Can. Imp. Com. 
Chartarhousa Grp. 

58/6 

SSL 

F3d 

4-2 

3*6 

2-4 

22/9 

T 

T 

-1/- 

5-5 

58 

Chase Manhattan 

-•4 

3-5 

354-2 

270 

Commarcbank 

DJI2 

+4*. 

3-0 

176*1 

139-1 

Credit Comclat. 

Fr.l79 

f4 

2-2 

570 

472 

Credit Fonder 

FrJQS 

-7 

3-6 

4165 

3070 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.3070 


2-6 

246 

228 

Credlttnicalc 



4-2 

455 

329*1 

Deutsche Bank 

+ 12*. 

2-4 

361*4 

268 

Drasdnar Bank 

D.286 


2-5 

•2 

58*4 

First Nat. City 

•7I*4 

Tl's 

3-1 


39/6 

Hambros 

49/3 

-1/9 

2-7 

19/6 

£ll*s 

Hill. Samuel 

Hongk'g. A Sh. 

Keytar llllmann 


+3d 

2-6 

3-6 

127/- 

69/- 

79/- 

-2/- 

3-2 

48/- 

Klalnworc Ben. 

38/6 

-1/- 

30 

6810 

Kradlatbank 

Fr.B.5990 

-10 

2-7 

340 

203 

Kundankredit 

D.304 

III 

3-3 

IBOO 

1360 

Lambert LMnd. 

Fr.AI798 

-1-4 

4-2 


44/- 

Lloyds 

60/6* 

-2/- 

4-1 

73 

54 

Manuf's Hanover Trust S66V 

-1*. 

... 

7AS60 

67,800 

Mediobanca 

L.76360 

+ 1460 

1-4 

35/3 

20/6 

Mareantlla Cnd. 

28/10*4 

-7*14 

41 

45/- 

25/- 

Mercury Secs. 

Midland 

30/3 

-2/6 

1-4 

8IV3 

54/- 

54/-* 

-6d 

5-5 

21/9 

13/9 

Mlnstar Asset. 

14/10*. 

+ l'id 

4.7 

T" 


Montagu Trust 

31/6 

166*: 

+3d 

2 1 

52 

Morgan J.P. 

12*. 

5-3 


53/- 

Nat. A Grindlays 

52/9 

-6d 

2-« 

Nat. Austra. 

IA2-60 


4-2 


12/9 

5»/- 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

14/10*4 

-3d 

5-2 

Nat. Wai(. 

61/6* 

-6d 

4-7 

167 

135 

Norsk. Oaditbk. 

%I42*. 

-5 

6 3 

£15*1 

£8*14 

Royal Canada 

£To*4 

-1*14 

3-0 

Itko 

Sfroo 

Schrodars 

Soclata General 

109/- - 1/- 

Fr.A 13.375 • 25 

1-6 

4 6 



Standard A Chartered 43/6 

Suax Fr. 376 


5-1 

2-9 

3655 

2930 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S.2990 

-30 

2 7 

5540 

3930 

Union Bank 

Fr.$.4040 

-15 

2-5 

64/1 

42/6 

Union Discount 

59/- 

-2/6 

51 

30/- 

16/6 

Utd. Dorn. Tit. 

26/3 

-6d 

4-2 

1799 

1185 

Allianz Varsleh. 

D.I658 

+68 

1 1 

87.040 

55.303 

Ass. Generali 

L87.040 

f 1.740 

0 7 

6B/9 

51/9 

Comm. Union 

65/-* 

'3d 

4-4 

72/4*. 

50/7*1 

Eagle Star 

«/- 


3-0 

543 

T 

Equit. A Law Life 

50/- 

-2/6 

2-0 

37/6 

Gan. Accident 

20/3 

-1/1 

4-9 

41/6 

25/6 

Guardian Royal Exch. 

29/6 

-2/3 

4-6 

X 

34/- 

Legal A General 

50/3 

-id 

2 2 

79 

Nat. FMrlandn, 

FI.IOI-B 

-1-4 

2-0 

Sfe 

38/6 

Pearl 

49/6 

-1/9 

3-4 

Phoenix 

37/- 

-1/- 

3-9 

§ 

47)3 

Prudantlal W 

58/- 

-1/6 

2-7 

33/- 

Royal 

39/6 

'1/3 

5-0 

67/6 

X 

Sun Alliance 


-6d 

5-1 

145 

Talsho Mar. A F. 

Y.130 

'2 

S-0 

290 

170 

Teklo Marine 

YJ69 

. 1 

2-4 

70/6 

6510 

iig 

Vehicle A Gen. 

Zurich Ins. 

28/- 

Fr.S.S62S 

-3/6 

4-9 
. 3-0 


25/4's 

X 

M 


23/9 


Bell N.V. 
Couraga, B. A S. 


18/- 

30/6 

X 


Mid 

^.S-2 

+ Mid 


4‘6 

4-6 

30 

4-2 

50 

20 



Bulldifig A Building 
Assoc. Portland 
BPB Induitriai 
Ctmantaclen 
Clmtnts LsArga 
Cimantarlas Briq. 

B. Coitaln 
Eng. China Clays 
Inc. Paint Co. 


J. Laing *A' 
London Brick 
Marlay 
Rad land 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venasca 
G. Wimpey 


44/4'a 

24/6 

20/6*4 

Fr.251-6 

Pr.B.liQ2 

23/6 

38 /- 

33/9 

L.24A» 

22/6 

l0/8<a 

12/9 

13/9 

25^ 


+\(p, 
+ I0*ad 
-♦-d^ad 

-10 

;ia 

+ld 

-2*4d 

Mid 
+-M 0 I 
+ I0«ad 
-9d 
■I 3d 
-3d 
-3d 




Catering, Hotole, Btc. 

+ 1/6 

39/9 

18/- 

ATV‘A‘ 

23/9 

6/11*4 

3/i 

Butlln’i 

3/8*4 

+*sd 

75 

41^ 

CBS 

$47*4 

+3H 

31/7*1 

19/3 

Fortes ‘A’ 

29/6 

-4*sd 

71/6 

33/1*1 

31/- 

Granada 'A' 



20 /- 

Grand Metrop. 
LjfOni 'A' 

IVz 

92/- 

2 ?/- 

46/- 

13/- 

86/6 

IB/4*s 

+ 6 d 

-S*4d 

36/9 

20/6 

Trust Houtai 

34/4*1 

-1/4*1 



Chemicals 



1400 

1100 

ANIC 

LI 170 

+68 

IB/3 

10/0*4 

Albright A W. 

T 

-9d 

33^ 

24*4 

Amar. Cyanamid. 

+ 1 

263*1 

190 

Badlsche Anilln 

0.190-2 

+ 0-2 

217 

161 8 

Bayer 

CIBA (Buie) 

D.I64 

+ 1 

13400 

8800 

Fr.S.IIIOO 

-200 

79*4 

64*. 

Dew 

$70*4 

-IS 

165*1 

93*1 

Dupont 

195% 

• ’4 

X 


Flaons 

51/- 

+ 6 d 

General Aniline 

$ 12*1 

+'i 

307 

208 a 

Hoachsc 

0 . 210*1 

-50 

185.100 

160.000 

Hoffmn'Li Rocha 

Fr.S.I65500 -1500 

73/- 

51/6 

ICI 

54/10*1 

+9d 

X 

X 

Laporta Indt. 
Monsanto 

34/4*1 

•34 

zr 

1190 

999 

MoncacatlnfEdls. 

L. 1042 

+5 

277*1 

225 

Norsk Hydro. 

KrOlO 


114*1 

70(t 

Pflier 

•( 02*1 

- 6*1 

277 

200 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.239 

- 1-2 

3260 

2650 

Solvay ‘A* 

Fr.B.26S0 

-70 

242 

141*1 

St. (Sobaln 

Fr.l44 

+ 2*1 

584 

312 

Takada Chemical 

Y.422 

-12 



Coal A Steel 



4415 

2735 

Arbed 

Fr.B.4290 

-15 

36*1 

25*1 

Bethlehem 

•27*1 

—•4 

20 30 

13-25 

Broken Hill Pty. 

SA.15-00 

-0 20 

170-3 

95 

Denain tngwy. 

Fr.l69 

... 

723 

579*1 

finsidar 

L649 

•*4 

172 

122 

137 

n’t 

Fried. Krupp 
Gelsenklrchener 

D.I46 

D.7S 

fl 

+ M. 

£28*i 

£22 

Grantesberg 

£28*1 


84*1 

67-1 

Heasch 

DBO*! 


116-6 

94-2 

Hoogeven 

Fl.liO-9 

-02 

171 

142 

Mannesmann 

D.I67*i 

+5 

138 

119 

Rhainitthl 

D.I30 

-Ml 

108 

86*4 

Thyssan Huatte 

0.101*1 

+4 

223 

148 

UriM Kuhlman 

FrJia’i 

+'t 

%. 

Iff 

Umon Scael S.A. 
U.S. Steal 

ay 

-Mid 

1 

122-8 

61-2 

Urinor 

Fr. 121-9 

-fO-9 


4-B 
2 5 
3>5 
6 1 
4-2 
2-0 
8-3 
19 
24 
5 8 
68 

W 

4 7 
2-8 
62 
1-2 


6- 9 
65 

4-3 

60 

7- 2 

4- 7 
2-8 
63 
3-4 

5- 4 

10-6 
3-6 
6 7 
6 5 
2-2 


Prices. 1969-70 

Ordinary 

Price. 



Stocka 

Mar 

High 

Low 


IB. 1970 



Blaetrical A Radio 


268 

216 

A.E.G. 

D. 218*1 

348 

226 

ASEA 

Kr.253 

57*4 

46S 

Am. Tel. A Tal. 

151*4 

% 


B.(.C.C. 

Brown Beverl ‘A* 

23/9 

Fr.S.1910 

<04 

421 

C.Q.E. 

Fr.47S 

164 

92 


Fr. 157-9 

X 

IS!. 

Chloride Electric 
Comsat 

Ui*4 

91/6 

48/6 

Dacca 


227*1 

X 

E.M.I. 

Electrolux 'B' 

48/-* 

Kr.l47 

335 

201 

L.M. Erlecion ^B' 

KrJ29 

97*. 

68*4 

Gan. Elaetric 

•70*4 

34/10*1 

22/Ml 

GEC-EE 

23|H*s 


27*. 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

I32*s 

217 

114 

Hltschl 

Y.I59 

53/6 

381*1 

1% 

Hoover ‘A' 

I.B.M. 

I3&4 

62/3 

•0 

iff 

Inc. Computers 
tnt. Tel. A Tal. 


132*1 

95 

Machines Bqll 

Fr.im 

990 

727 

Matiushita, 

Y.78e 

257/10*1 

162/6 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

180/. 



Pleiiey 

RCA 

•30S 

23/- 

12/6 

Radlffuslon 

17/M. 

74/9 

111 

227*4 

Reyratle Parsons 
Siemens 

d!^4 

5450 

1380 

Sony 

Y.3220 

55*4 

33*4 

^rry Rand 

•36S 

185*4 

119*1 

Tnomson-Housc. 

Fr. 163-4 

72/3 

42/9 

Thorn Electrical 

60/6 

58 

37 

Wascarn Union 

846^4 

70*4 

53*4 

Wattinhie. El. 

•64 


235 

47/- 

58/- 

60/9 

16/3*4 

19/3 

X 

32/Ml 

22/6 

90/6 

219^1 

47/6 

525 

560 

22/6 

Sl'- 

X. 
60/- 
17/- 
41/6 
32/- 
12/4*1 
12/3*4 
90/6 
40/- 
S8^ 
10/10*1 


47/4'i 
259 9 
67/6 
18/6 

X 

8'86 


23/6 

165 

tijto*! 

L 

15/4*1 

IO/7'f 

3/10*1 

33/6 

340 

438 

14/9 

53/6 

183 

15/10*1 

!(: 

U/9 


Acrew *A' 

Atlas Copoo 
B.S.A. 

Babck. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohan 600 
Davy Aihmora 
Delta Metal 
Demag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K. A N. 
Gutahoffngi. H. 
Head Wrightion 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kullagar *8’ 
M.Ai5. 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 


Serck 

Simon Enging. 
Stavelw Ind. 
Stona-Platt 


Tube Investments 
Vickeri 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


34/9* 

Kr.t82 

13/9 

43/- 

.44/9 

I5/I’»* 

10/9*4 

13/- 

0173*1 

18/3 

dItfii 

10/3 

21/6 

14/6 

Kr.375 

D.438 

19/- 

56/3 

Y.68 

73/- 

Fr. 194 9 

T 

% 

10 /- 

6/Mf 

z 

fit 


Change 

Yield 

on 

Mir 

weak 

18 

l-2'i 

3 6 

+2 

4 9 

-•4 

5-0 

-7*id 

5 6 

-65 

2 6 

1-7 

2 8 

-2*1 

,, 

-4*id 

6 6 

-3 


+ 2/6 

1-8 

1/- 

3 6 


4 1 

f9 

2 2 

. IS 

3 7 

-4*sd 

2 9 


4 7 

-3 

3 8 

ffd 

4 4 

-6*4 

1-5 

-9d 

4-4 

-IS 

2 0 

+7-2 

... 

-9 

1 3 

-17/4 

2 4 

-Mid 

2-3 

-S 

3 3 

9d 

4 9 

i-6d 

7 4 

+5*1 

3 3 

f269 

05 

-IS 

1 4 

21 

1 6 

-1 Mid 

1 8 

flS 

3 0 

-IS 

2 8 


2 5 

1-6 

2-7 

I/Ml 

3 6 

+M 

4-6 

6d 

4-9 

f Mid 

SO 

f2'4d 


■\ Mid 

6-1 

-3*1 

4 0 

-Mid 

3 3 


-I-5I 

13d 

- Mid 

I 9 
-7 
- 2/6 


^ 2/9 
-0 2 


3d 

^Med 

+6d 

-2/3 

-7/Me 

+9d 

-Mid 



Brooke Bond 'B' 


14/10's Cadbury Schweppes 
4(94 Colg.^Nlmoilva 

6 0S Col. Sugar Ref. 


7-6 
4 0 

78 
4 8 


2 9 
4 2 
30 

3 9 
7 4 

4- 4 
3 7 
3 8 
3 9 
3 2 
l-l 
10 
6'9 
47 
6-6 

5- 8 

4.7 


+ Msd 
Pr.|0l>2 ^ 

41/1 -I/- 

II/- 

IS/- f*4d 

B«*s +l*« 

tA.7<30 - 0 06 


. eontplled with help from Momrt. Vichora Ceoa fr Co.; Morrill LyiMk* Plofoi Hnm A Smith; Yamalehi Soeurl^C^ 0114 ^ first C**?*^^- 

&c dMdood. K Ex ca pl ta ll t iilon. TExr^hta. tEx«<L (o)Mowatodt. SjFlitymId. (8) Afror Aamblen tax. (J) To licast dwo. (n) Intorim Unco rodu 
7ltldaallowfermxac7a.6d.inC ■ «a * w 


YloM In broekott la on faroeaat 
fTha net 
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THE ECONOMIST MARCH 21 , I97O 


frkm, < OfdtiiMT 


Low 


41*a 

S'* 

-ITS 

«920 

189S 

W'B 

118 

a 

i»/l 

M/- 

14/9 

70/- 

272/6 

«/- 


23/6 . 
18/0** 
60 
54S 
57'* 
138 9 
603 
14/3 

X 

St"’ 

53/4'i 


23/9 

2'- 

X 

IJi! 

55S 

42/6 

19/9 

43/6 

56/7S 

57/3 

316 

71/6 


tifl" 

26/4*. 

45/9 


3IS 

48/9 

55/. 


303 

9SS 


7/10*1 

ism* 

6230 

70 

26 

St 

3S*a 
1755 
4350 
2940 
fS6 20 

82*t 

24/- 

47/6 

4237*1 

IO/7't 

S'.- 

29/4*1 


13/6 
9/l0*i 
20 
36*4 
24*a 
108*1 
388 
20/3 

X 


Eitpritt Dry. 'A* 
Fitch Lov*H 


Goneral Mills 

GIsko 

Htini 

Kriftce Corp. 

L'OresI 

Motts 

N«stlt 

Perrier 

Procter Gambia 
Ranks«Hovli 
Rockltc R Colm. 
Ssndot 
pillars 
T^« « Lfla 
Unlfstc 
Unilever 
Unilever NV. 
United Biscuits 


Price, 

Mar on 

18. 1970 week 


Ff.S.647S 

f83>* 

834S 

76/- 

S3SS 

FrJ39$ 

L.S225 

Fr.S.3050 

Fr.289'j 

fl07<f 

27/- 

51/3 

Fr.S.437S 

11/6 

27/1 

14/11*4 

52/6 

182/6 

30/- 


Aiaoc. Enclnre. 

BLMC 

Boeing 

Catcrolllar Tract 
Chrysler 
Citroen 
Daimler-Benz 
Oewty Group 


Flat 


Gen. Dynamics 


(BDR) 

Dyneml 


15/9 
9/l0*s 
|22*4 
$42*. 
S2SS 
Fr. 116 « 
D405 
20/6 
33/3 
L.3442 
22/6 
825** 


- I*ad 
6d 
200 
S 
IS 

1/3 

US 
120 
(50 
40 
1*1 
2S 
I 3d 
I 3d 
115 
l*fd 
7*fd 

2*4d 

6d 

10 /- 


!/• 

4'id 

1*4 

2 

1*4 
0 8 
I 13 
9d 

-4'sd 
hl4 
- 7'sd 
( IS 


50/3 

10/3 

X* 

22/9 

r 

20*4 . 
23/- 

X 

42/6 

35/6 

17/3 

43/- 


Boweter Paper 
British Printing 
Bunzl Pulp & P. 
Crown Zeller. 
DRG 


Invercsk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the W<d. 
Peerson Pub. 
Penguin Pub. 

Reed Group 
W. H. Smith 'A' 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


62/1 
iM, 

27^5' 

124/. 39/- 


ar. 

30/6 

m 


26/- 10/7*1 

1915 1266 


132 

69S 


104/3 59/6 

3IS IIS 

Sf/- 33/- 

ITS 

20U 


477r 


Capital 8 Counties 
Hsmmcrsnt. ‘A* 

Lend Securities 
Lon. Merch. Secs. 
Metropolitan &|C 8 P 
St. Martina 
Sec. Covent Gdn. 

S. G. hnmobllalre 
Stock Convertn. 


AlHInesi'A Shippl m 
American Airlines 
Brit. 8 Comm. 
Cammell LWrd 
Cunard ' 

Furness Withy 
Harfand 8 Wolff 
Japan Air Unas 
KLM 

Lufthanaa 
Ocain Sceamihlp 
Pan AAMricen 
P. 8 O. OaN. 

Swan. Huncar 


52/6 

f I’ld 

10/10*1 

-I’ld 

15/6 

-i-3d 

$32*4 

I *4 

24/1*1 

- 1*1 

14/5*4 

-*4d 

8/4*1 

, I’ld 

1C, 32*1 


$21 >• 

1*4 

26/3 

3d 

26/9 

i3d 

43/6 

1 1/- 

43/9 



’i’6d 

57^ 

J.’9d 

lS/7'i 

^ I'ld 

114/- 

3/6 

27/6 

7'id 

13/4*1 


r25/- 

■-4'4d 

42/6 

hi/- 


: 1 '‘ 

III/- 




Yield 

Mar 

18 

40 
4 0 
0 7 
3 I 
2 5 
ft 
2 6 


2 6 
6-6 
3 1 
I 4 
6 I 
73 
5 I 

3 7 

4 I 
4 5 


5 0 
5 6 

2 8 

2 3 

I 7 
5 I 

4-9 

3 4 

4 6 

3 9 

4 6 


iit* 

25^ 

Goodyear 

$26*. 

-*i 

3 2 

67/- 

38/- 

35/3 

Hawker Siddeley 

39/3 

9d 

6 7 

22/l*i 

Honda (EDR) 

rik 

* 1/3 

4 3 

370 

264 

Komatzu 

4 

. 3 0 

49*1 

IS’a 

Lockheed 

$13*4 

-*4 


X 

44/- 

J. Lucas 

Uf- 

-4/- 

2 / 

14*4 

Maisry Feriuwn 
McDonnell Douglas 

$C.I5*4 



49*4 

19*4 

$20*1 

‘ 1*4 


1700 

848 

Michelln 'B* 

Fr.|648 


i 2 

220 

142 

Niiun Motor 

Y.I72 


4-7 

284 4 

138*1 

Peugeot 

PlreTlIoSpa 

Fr.264 

-12 

2 4 

3990 

3115 

L.3260 

J 24 

3 7 

48/10'. 

17/9 

Rotis-Royce 

19/6 

3d 

6 5 

10/6 

4/iO'i 

Rootes Mtrt 'A' 

5/- 

4'id 


41/6 

21/6 

Smiths Indust 

24/4'i 

lO'id 

4 6 

213 

160 

Steyr-Oml«r>Pch, 

%I7B 

-3 

4-5 

427 

213 

Toyota Motors 

Y.335 


2 4 

80*4 

32*4 

United Aircraft 

$35*4 



299*1 

241 

Volkswagen 

D. 288*4 

1 14*1 

3 8 

435 

304 

Volvo 

Kr.305 

+-I9 

1 1 

21/10*1 

fS. 

Westland 

B/6 

4*4d 

7 0 

17/8*4 

Wilmot-firceden 

OfRco Bquip,, Photo. 

li/- 

3 

5 0 

580 

245 

Canon Camera 

‘y.475 

40 

1-6 

84 

68*4 

Eastman Kodak 

$77 

1*4 

17 

660 

263 

Fuji Photo 

Y.599 

- 36 

1 3 

1894 

1500 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.IS3B 

22 

3 9 

B4/3 

55/- 

Gestatnef ‘A’ 

yIbbt 


1 6 

789 

270 

Nippon Optical 

-8 

l-l 

2 8 

3989 

3001 

Olivetti PrIv 

L.2800 


37/- 

24/1*1 

Ozalld 

32/- 

43d 

3 6 

114*4 

80^ 

Xerox 

$92*4 

- 1*4 

0 7 


5 3 
80 

4- 3 
4 9 

5- 9 

6 2 


3 3 
71 
3 7 
1-4 
5 7 

3 5 
71 

4 2 


2 5 
0-9 
26 
30 
2 8 
2-2 
2-1 
4-3 
0 5 


2- 9 
9 7 

4- 9 
2 9 

2"4 

5- 7 

3- 1 

s-'b 

6 - 2 
40 


Prices. 1.969-70 . Ortfinbry . 


Price. 

Mar 

18 1970 


Change Yield 
on Mar 

week 18 .n 


734 

T 

3i(IQ*i 

232*c 

660 

S'- 

60/- 

X 

s? 

350*1 

797 

410 

X* 

4-91 
169 
331 2 

2 ?'- 

X 

20/9 

20/6 

23/6 

136 
50*t 
23/1 •• 
17/9 

X 

X 

97 

158 

17/0*4 


*175 

X 

22/6 

146-7 

387 

X 

41/4*1 

X 

lioT 

236 
51 IS 
134 
40/7*1 
45*4 
3-BO 
95 2 
254 8 

[S'* 

X 

13/3 

I4/6S 

14/10*1 

90 3 
31*4 
8/3 
10 /- 

W 

37*4 

70 

118 

7/- 


21/IOS I I/I IS 
17/4*1 7/9 


165/6 

23/6 

33/- 


90*1 

710 

708 

35S 

2920 

2102 

680 

262 

720 


14/3 

22 /- 


63*4 

630 

626 

25*4 

2390 

1766 

620 

188 

621 

81 


48/9 30/3 

29/4*1 20/3 


22/10*1 

21/1*1 


13/9 

'3/3 


28/5*1 20/l*t 

35 /.:. 23/3 


30/8*4 

27/6 

14/2*4 

261 

234 

25/7*1 


20/4*1 

17/7*1 

js:*. 

189 

16/3 


489 368 

12/9*1 6/6 


51/3 

34/6 


25/6 

26/4*» 


Bilenkorf 
Bcoci Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Stn. 
British Shoe 
Burton Group 
Debenhams 
Galerles Lefiiyetce 
Galeriaa Prcwoi 
Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. 8 P. 

GUS 'A' 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
int. Store* 

Ksratadt 
Keufhor 
La Redoute 
La Rinaseante 
Marks 8 Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myer emporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvcilei Gals. 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 
Printemps 
Provld. Oorhg. 
Seers Roebuck 
Tcsco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolwerth 

Toxtllea, Clothing 
AKZO 
Burlington 
Carrington 8 D. 
Coats, Ptns. 
Courtaulds 
Eng Calico 
Snia Viscosa Priv. 
Stevens, J. P. 

TelJIn 
Toray Ind 
Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 
Woolcombars 

Tobacco 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carroraa 'B' 
Gallahor 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

Utllitia^llalla 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kantal Elec. P. 
R.W.F. 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gas 

InvaaC. Truata 

Alliance 1 rust 
Atlas Elec. 

B.E.T. Defd. 

British Assets 
Cable 8 Wireless 
Foreign 8 Col. 
Globe Inv. 

Industrial 8 Gen. 
Mercencita Inv. 


Rolinco 
Witen Inv. 

MIecollaiMoua 
Air Llouide 
AllledE.P. 
William Baird 
Bestobfil 


34/3 

T 

527*4 

58/1*1 

24/- 

Fr.BJSOO 

14/3 

D.33S 

D.24I 

Fr 540 

L.360'i 

55/6 

153'. 

SA.3-90 

D.I04 

Fr.24l I 

107/6 

Fr.iei I 

38/3 

566*4 

15/6*4 

20/1*1 

16/1*. 

FI.95 

137 

8/11*4 

10/9*4 

27/3 

6/7'* 

44/9 

140*4 

Y.88 
Y 139 
10/4*1 
12/4*1 
10/3 

iOI/3 

7/1*1 

26/3* 

15/0*4* 

25/6 


-(^4'ad 

6d 

-3d 

9d 

‘ 14 

l9d 

-I*. 

1 / 1 *. 

9d 

10 

I 6*4d 
. 2 
(5 


1/6 

2 *. 

i-7 

14 9 

3 8 

• II- 

'4 

9»4d 
I'ld 
: 8'4d 

• I 8 

icid 

f I'ld 
-4*]d 
■ 3*4d 


rlC 

\h 


1/9 

4'id 


3*4d 

M/6 


tC.65‘i 
Y.660 
Y.700 
S27 

Fr B.2450 t 6 


- 2 *. 
8 
I 3 


Fr.B.I780 

Y.677 

0.188 

Y.7I0 

Y.B7 


i 14 
3 

- 2 
3 

r2 


35/- 

23/3 

16/8*4 

16/1*1 

22/4*1* 

27/4*1 

22 /- 

20/6 

9/3*4 

Fl.239’i 

FI.I89 

19/3 

Fr.44l 

8/9 

31/3 

33/1*1 


lO'id 

4'kI 

-|*4d 

9d 

3d 

6d 

- 7’.d 

-*4d 
3*4d 
128 
. I 
4’id 


3 

I 1/3 
-t-l/- 
-1/4*1 


3 3 
3 2 
3 9 
5 8 

3 I 

(n) 

1- 8 

2 7 

4 8 

3 3 

5 9 

2 4 

4 0 

2- 7 

3 8 
3 0 
22 
3 0 
3 0 

5-8 
14 
3 6 

2 9 

3 3 
2 3 
I 2 

4 9 

6 2 


4 2 

3 8 

4 9 

7 5 
3-9 

5 9 

6 8 

5 4 

6 2 
7 5 
3 9 


4 4 

6-1 
6 8 
6-0 
1-4 


7 5 
7 2 

6 7 

5 7 

6 2 

7 4 
4 3 
7 0 
7 I 


3 2 
3 1 
5 5 
l-B 
3 2 
2 1 

3 I 

3- 8 

4 3 

4- 5 
10 
l-B 


2 0 
6 5 
7-0 

4 2 


Mon«y Market Indicatprs 

The feature of the money marketa waa the further downward drift 
of Eurodollsr rates, largely attributed to a falling oc in the require* 
menta of Amencen banka. In the domeatic markata the pattern 
of rates was genersliy higher at the short snd. In New York the 
1 reasury bill rate was shaved from 6.88 per cent, while S-month 
certificates of deposit again commanded less than 8 per cent in 
the secondary market which compares with 9.35 per cent at ths 
turn of the year Spot snd forward sterling were marginally leas 
strong on the trade figures, but the margin on covered swaps of 
3-month Eurodollar deposits against British local authority loans 
finally shifted m London's favour. 


Troaiury Bill Tandore 

91-Day 


Tender 



Amount 


Average 
rate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 

Issue 

Date of 
Tender 


Applied 

for 

at Max 
Rate* 

Out¬ 

standing 

1969 


9/.Dfly 


1. d. 


Mar. 

7 

120-0 

219 0 

155 II 96 

32 

1.340-0 

1969 







Dec. 

12 

120-0 

248-2 

154 3 26 

48 

1,430 0 


19 

120 0 

250-8 

153 6 83 

38 

1,430 0 

„ 

24 

120 0 

233 4 

152 II 99 

30 

1,420 0 

1970 







Jan. 

2 

100 0 

230-6 

151 9 70 

23 

1,430 0 


9 

fOO-0 

191-2 

151 717 

45 

1.410 0 


16 

100 0 

213-8 

150 II 93 

II 

1,400 0 


23 

100-0 

191-3 

ISO 5 81 

36 

1.400 0 


30 

100 0 

242 7 

ISO 2 54 

61 

1,380 0 

Feb. 

6 

100-0 

214-1 

ISI 3 68 

3 

1,380 0 


11 

80 0 

181-4 

IS2 3 45 

12 

1,380-0 


20 

80 0 

I8S-0 

152 2 99 

98 

1,360 0 


27 

80 0 

174-0 

151 10 43 

32 

1,340 0 

Mar. 

6 

800 

167 0 

146 6 99 

7 

1,320 0 

,, 

13 

80 0 

183-1 

146 1 56 

20 

1,280 0 

•On 

March 

13th, tenders for 9l«day bills, at £96 3s, 

6d. secured 


20 per cant, higher tenders befng allotted in f 
week was for £80 million 91-day Mils. 


II. The offer for this 


Prices, 

1969U70 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Mar 

on 

Mar 

2iP* 

Low 

ta/6 

' Bookers 

18, 1970 

li/6 

' week 

18 

4-8 

X 

46/- 

British Match 

British Oxygen 

53/3 

-9d 

4 5 

8/3*4 

12/0*4 

9/6 

r2’4d 

59 

17/- 

British Roj^s 

IS/4*> 

-*4d 

S3 

9/i 

5/1*. 

Cope Allman 

7/4'. 

• l*id 

81 

74/6 

33/9 

De La Rue 

38/9 


5 6 

62/- 

50/- 

39/7*. 

25/3 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

52/4*1 

45/10*1 

-1/3 

-h7*. 

50 

2 1 

195- 

130/- 

Hudson's Bay 

150/- 

- 10/- 

2 6 

76/- 

44/3 

inchcape 

68/3* 

-1 1/3 

3 6 

165 

116 

C. Itoh 

Y.ISI 

-4 

5 0 

101/- 

78/- 

Johnson Matt hey 

91/- 

(-6d 

2 5 

135^4 

2\U 

Ling-T emco-Vought 

$22 

3 

6 0 

73*. 

24*. 

Litton Industries 

$25*. 

-*. 


603 

378 

MeMlIgescllschaFc 

D590 

1-16 

1 5 

lie 

94*4 

Minneta M. 8 M 

$102*4 

3*. 

1 7 

213 

ill 

Mitsui 

Y.I75 

-2 

4 2 

32/7*1 

132/6 

15/4*1 

74/6 

Pillar 

Rank Org. 'A' 

Sears ‘A’ 

3I/4*.* 

109/6 

7*. 

3/- 

2 4 

1 2 

33/- 

64/1*1 

20/- 

37/- 

21/- 

6d 

5 9 

Slater Walker 

56/4*. 

21- 

2 1 

25/- 

17/4*. 

Steetl^ 

24/7*1 

1 3d 

3 9 

15/10*1 

tO/3 

Thos. Tilling 

13/6 

1 I'ld 

4 9 

43/4*. 

26/6 

Turner 8 Newall 

33/6 

I'ld 

6 4 

47 

34*. 

Union Carbide 

$37*. 

3^ 

5 4 

22/7*. 

10/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

10/3 


5 8 



Oil 




679 

490 

Aquitaine 

Fr46l 

2 

20 

160/- 

93/9 

Brit. Petroleum 

95/6 

-2/6 

4 2 

134/6 

64/9 

Burmah Oil 

69/6 

2/6 

4-7 

259 9 

180 1 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.l95 

0 2 

3 9 

■<0**u 

22*4 

Continental OH 

$24*4 

'« 


48*. 

24*. 

Gulf Oil 

$26*4 

^ *4 

S ‘7 

68*1 

37*. 

Mobil OH 

$40'i 

'1 

S 7 

2650 

1996 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2l06 

h2 

4 8 

38*14 

20*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

$23*. 



£31*4 

£19*4 

Royal Dutch 

£19*. 

-»4 

4 2 

100/- 

65/9 

Shell Transport 

68/9 

-6d 

42 

74*. 

44*4 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

$45*4 

*4 

2 4 

69*4 

38 

Stan. OH Indiana 

$40*4 

-*. 

5 7 

8 S'i 

52*4 

5(an. OH N.J 

I5S 

I 

6 8 

39*1 

25 

Texaco Inc. 

$27 

f'4 

5 9 



Geld Mlnea Finance 



158/9 

95/- 

OFSIT 

105/- 

H2/6 

7-8 

98/6 

51/3 

Anglo-American 

68/9 

3/9 

2 4 

89/6 

43/6 

Charter Cons. 

54/6 

2h 

2 5 

75/- 

39/7*. 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

51/3 

3d 

2 9 

240/- 

135/- 

General Mining 

140/- 

1-3/9 

5 8 

730/- 

410/- 

J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 

490/- 


1-8 

228/9 

IOB/9 

128/9 

hl/3 

3 6 

275/- 

151/3 

Union Corpn 

Hinee 8 Metals 

200/- 

2 7 


34*4 

26 

Alcan Alum 

$c.2e*4 

t 1*. 


3800 

3025 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3200 

130 

2 5 

38*4 

27*4 

Amer. Met. Clim 

$37*. 


3 7 

7/3 

3/3 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

5/- 


7 5 

64*. 

27 

Anaconda 

128*. 

- '4 

2 8 

84/6 

35/- 

C.A.S.T 

48/3 

-11- 

4 2 

72/6 

lit/6 

58/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

58/6 

1/6 

6 0 

49/3 

De Beers Defd. 

53/- 

-1/6 

3 1 

182*4 

106*4 

Falcon bridge 

$C.I74 

3 


46 

32*4 

Inter. Nickel 

$45*. 

1 J* 


57*. 

37*4 

Konnecott 

$49*1 


5 3 

63/1*1 

23/9 

Lonrho 

27/- 

I lO'id 

3 7 

146/6 

63/6 

Mount Isa 

132/- 

l-l/- 

1 7 

135 

77-1 

Penarroya 

Fr. 115*1 

2*1 

2 3 

45*4 

28*. 

Reynolds Metals 

$34*4 

1 1*4 

3 2 

155/6 

103/- 

R.TZ. 

129/- 


1 5 

48/9 

21/- 

Rhokana 

48/9 

M/“ 

20 3 

77/- 

36/3 

Roan Sel. Trust 

66/- 

21- 

9 7 


127/6 

Selection Trust 

187/6 


1 7 

1680 

Union Mlnlcrc 

Fr.B.l892 

48 

3 3 

160/9 

84/- 

Western Mining 

129/- 

1/9 

0 1 

42/i 

18/- 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

Plantationa. Etc 

39/6 

-2/6 

15 9 

m 

1/7*. 

Assam Cons'd. 

1/8*. 

*4d 


ni6 

4>/6 

Cons. T. 8 Lnds. 

58/- 

-1/6 

IS-0 

39,7'. 

27/ 

Guthrie 

31/9 

hl/l*. 

9 1 

5/3*4 

11/9 

3/7*. 

6/6 

HIghInds. 8 Low. 
iokal 

4/1*1 

9/9 

- Id 

3d 

10 1 

6 1 

4/6 

3A’* 

Plantation Holdgs. 

3/5*1 

Id 

II 1 


Key Money end Arbitrage Rates 
London! March 18 


Bank Rate 

% 

Euroiterling depoeiti 

(from 8%. 5/3/70) 

7*. 

(In Pof/i); 


Deposit ratea: 


2 days’ notice 

8*4 

7 dkiys' notice. 


3 months' 

9*14 

Clearing banks 

5*. 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

5*4 

Treasury bills 

6 84 

Local authorities 

9V9'. 

Carta, of Dapoait 7 63 

3 months' /ixed’ 


Starling: 


Local authorities 

9*. 

5pei rate 

12 406 

Finance houses 

9».-9*4 

Forward discount 

Interbank rate 


(3 months'); 

*14 cents 

7 days’ 

9*. 

Forward covar 


Treetury Bille 


(3 months'); 


3 months* 

/*14 

Annual int. cost **st% 

lurodellar dapoelte: 


Invaetmant eurrancyi 

7 days' notice 

7'»u 

Investment $ 

28*#% prem 

3 menthi’ 

8*. 



Covered Arbittoge 


In favour oft 


Merg ins (3 months') 


Last week % 

This week % 

Treniury BJIIi 


N. York *14 

N. York *4 

Eurodollar/UK local 




authority loam 


N. York. h 

London ^ 

Euredoliar/Euroetarlinf 

Neutral 

N. York ‘h 

iincovarad Arbitraga Hefilna (7 days') 


Eurodellnr/UKIocel 




authority ioana 


London *. 

London IS 

Eurodollar/lntorbank 

London *14 

London I'*** 
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Another earth-shaking story 


The world’s largest sugar silo, in 
Durban! was the cause of it. 

Contraaors Grinaker Construction 
called in Cementation to use 
Vibroflotadon to shake the sandy earth 
into something worth btiilding on. 

Over 200,000 tons of sugar need some 
pretty solid foundations. Cementation, 
with a vast fund of eiperience gained on 
contracts around the world, was able 
to provide them. 


We’re doing some pretty remarkable 
things m other places, too. 

Because we’re experts under the 
ground. Mining. Exploration. Site 
Investigation. Drilling. Vibroflotation. 
Diaphragm walling. Piling. Pipe Jacking. 
Auger boring. Chemical grouting. 

And they’re only our hidden assets. 
Above the groui^ we’re }ust as busy 
building. Schools. Libraries. Roads. 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours. Dams. Flats. 


Practically anythmg you care to name. 
Just about anywhere you can think of. 

So if you want earth-shaking 
experience, and cxpenence in any type 
of construction, come to Cementation. 


Cementation 


The Cementation Company Limited, 
Cementation House, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey (01-684-6955) 


Cementation makes the earth a fit place to build on 




Within the framework of 
the chair we have some 
\ ery accommodating 
supports lfthey*reina 
high pressure area they're 
thick And if they're in a 
low pressure area they're 
not so thick So they're 
comfortable whichever 
way you lean 


\^More arm space This 
extra c ouple of inches 
makes all the difference 


.Between seats you'll find 
our passenger control box 
To put sound track and 
cinema controls at your 
fingertips 


Professor Lenci and his 
famous seat on the roof 
of one of the Alitalia 
hangars at I eonardo da 
Vinci 


L When you recline, its not 
only the back of the seat 
that'breakt the whole 
seat tips back Much more 
restful 


The seat covers are in 
finely textured wool, in 
some beautifully relaxing 
colours 


Time is seat-shaped 

Alitalia.lMiiieiision'70 * 


The ’70s are going to be Alitalia’s. 

We’ll be up there with the big 
boys. 

Flying 747s. With destinations 
reaching the four comers of the earth. 
And we’ll be leading the field in 
design, with some of the best stuff to 
come out of Italy m years. 

The seat of our 747 is the work 
of one of Italy’s high-flying designers. 
Professor Lenci. A very talented guy. 

He believes you should travel in 
style. 

So he took an executive chair for 


his model. 

His idea finally took shape in the 
beautifully designed seat you see 
here. 

It’s the most cinnfortable airline 
seat ever 

Nobody sits on top of you. 

It puts you to sleep like a baby. 

And if you put your hand 
underneath you’ll find a handy little 
luggage compartment. Out of sight. 

Everything about it is desijpied to 
make you feel less and less like 
you’re in an airliner and more and 


more like you’re in a knock-out 
apartment. 

This is Alitalia’s new dimension 
in travel. 

Next time you fly, take an 
apartment. 

You won’t find any cheaper. 

mitalla 

ITALYS worn n AIRUNE 
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Those Easter chicks 

The 'lory slump in the South 
Ayrshire by-elcrtion has sent 
Labour MPs chortling off for the 
Kasier recess and looking forv\'ard 
to a general election. 'Fhcy arc 
roiinting their chickens too soon, 
«ind Mr Wilson will wait for the 
county council results before 
deciding whether a June election 
is a worthwhile risk, page 9. Bui 
are the county elections a reliable 
crystal hall ^ The state of the art 
right now, page 10. What 
haj)pened to the Scot Nats in 
South Ayrshire, page 17. 


The Easter business 

Not bad, but jtisl a pale shadow 
of the commercial orgy at Chri.st- 
mas, page 73. 


Jogalong, moneywise 

With the Budget coming up, the 
stock market has no real reason 
to look so uns]3ringlike, page G-j. 
Although the majority of our new 
year |>orilolios haven’t made any 
fortunes, one has turned up 
trumps, page flG. If you’re fed 
up with stocks, what about 
stamps page GH. Be careful of 
antiquities, though, they just 
might be smuggled, page 58. 

Postman’s knock 

Almost everyone in the ITuited 
States sympathises with the post¬ 
man—even when he is on strike, 
page 39. Wall Stieet liked to see 
the troops, though, page 83. 


Contents 


Volume 234 Number 66 o*^ 


9 

Everyone's Counting Chickens 


10 

How the Counties Count 


12 

Trafalgar Square Isn’t Sharpeviile 

It’s Half-'l’crm 


13 

Britain 

'7 

How the good laird cannily conjured up the ' 
auld Scots parliament ; By-election ,* Prisons ; 
Gypsies ; Training doctors 

The World 

23 

International Report : I'he Llben group does it 
again ; Germany ; Nuclear arms ; Italy ; Cam¬ 
bodia ; Israel ; Pakistan ; Tanzania ; EEC fatm 
policy 


39 

American Survey ; Ea.iter uprising ; So long, 
Sihanouk; America takes its picture; OH 
troubles the waters ; Hand for housing ; Why 
a Byrd leaves his perch ; Tarnish on the golden 
west 

Books 

34 

Quarrels at the top 1 





It’s half-term 

So there ought to be a breathing 
space after Professor David 
Donnison's report for everyone 
to rcconsiider what ought to be 
the best consensus for reorganising 
Britain’s secondary education, page 

13- 




Now get weoDtng 

The effective lifting of the 
Government’s ban on textile 
mergers on Wednesday will be 
read by many as signalling a new, 
softer line on industrial bigness, 
page 61. 


Gi Get Weaving 
Ga Why Are W« Waiting ? 

64 International: 'I'hc BHC’k Culunnisation ; Aid ; 
Foreign ivorkers; Sufiar ; Freight aircraft ; 
Power ; Japan 

73 Britain: Steel: just to let you know who’s 
in charge ; The economics of Easter ; Wages ; 
National income ; Construetton; Whisky; 
Shipbuilding ; Post Office 
83 Investment: Wall Street : postman’s knock ; 
GKN Norcros ; Insurance ; Eurobonds ; Por<- 
folios *70 

68 Collectors' Brief: Stamps; buying before Sep¬ 
tember 


Stock Prices 

and Yields 103 


O The F^conomlst Newapaper Ltd., London, ISTO. 
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Remembering Sharpeoille 

What hope remains of a better 
^uth Africa is what is happening 
inside Mr Vorstcr’s economy, page 
12. 
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freeze the Palestinian problem during 1948 - 67 , 
became unable to contain, let alone 
aiMod), the problem as demonstrated by the 
forceful revival of the Palestinian identity. 

In consequence the Israeli position has been 
shifting towards the adoption of an ** Isiael- 
Palestineframework through defining the 
tenn Palestine to include Palestine itself and 


Israel and the Arabs 

Sir—I was bom in England, bin have lived 
alt my life in America, am a Jew and femd 
admirer * of Israel and the principles of 
democracy which I have seen carried out 
there in the 12 visits I have made there since 
1958 . I visited Israel in July, 1967 , one month 
after the war ended, have been there since on 
about live different occasions, and have 
travelled throughout the country in all direc¬ 
tions. I have, nowhere seen any rough physical 
treatment to Arabs in Israel on these visits, 
nor have I heard of any. 

Israel did not occupy the Golan Heights 
and other such areas except under the threat 
of annihilation, and it is time that the world, 
including England, America, France and other 
nations which profess democratic principles, 
remembers its own distinct resfK)nsibilit)l for 
the holocaust in which mure than 6 
million Jews died, without a finger being 
lifted by the United States, England or 
France. The fear of this annihilation still 
Minists in Israel and in the heart of every 
Jew, no matter where he lives in this world. 
It has happened, and it can happen, here, 
there and everywhere again. 

The real issue is not if the Jews can Jive 
with the Arabs. It is the other way around. 
History, which seems to have been forgotten 
by the journalists of 'this day, should recall 
to them the pogroms at Hebron in 1929 , 
perpetrated by the Arabs under the British 
Mandate, the riot.s and killings of the Jews 
by the Arabs in 1936 and 1937 in the 
Palestinian area, which resulted in the forma¬ 
tion of the Palmach and Haganah, to protect 
and defend the Jews living in these areas long 
before the present day. 

It is time to stop talking about the 
Judeo-Christian ethic and to begin recognis¬ 
ing the facts and stop trying to drown and 
destroy a small people which is struggling to 
survive for more than 1,900 years, during 
wbich Christians and Moslems have domina¬ 
ted the world and have made a farce of the 
very ethics which are the basis of their 
religions. Even-handedness,'’ the formula 
being preached today by M. Pompidou and 
others, is the same kind of " even-handed¬ 
ness " which turned Republican Spain over 
to the Fascist Franco. 

It is time that justice and you journalists 
n^all that more than 500,000 Jewish refugees 
from Arab countries, many of whom are 
descended from Jews who have lived there 
for over 2 ,ixn) years, were dispersed from 
Arab countries without the proverbial shirts 
on their backs, the'ir goods and properties 
confiscated. What about justice for them ?— 
Yours faithfully, David Berg 

New York 

Sir —^Messrs MacMoolson and Preiskel 

(Letters, March 7 th} expound ideas that 
represent a slowly evolving post -1967 Israeli 
position regarding the problem of the Pales¬ 
tinian Arabs. Prior to the 1967 war, the 
Israeb porition was that there was no such 1 
thing as Palestine: there was Israel on the 
one hand and Jordan on the other. As a 
result pf the 1967 war, the ** Israel-Jordan ** 
framework, which in fact did no more than 


Trans-Jordan. Such a framewotk (which 
involves the continued existence of Israel in 
roughly its pre -1967 form plus the substitution 
of a Palestinian state in place of pre-i 967 
Jordan) seems to promise not only the con¬ 
tainment but also the complete solution of 
rhe Palestinian problem. If the basic grievance 
of the Palestinians (a grievance which has 
been lately winning them increasing world 
sympathy) is that they lost their country as 
a result of the creation of Israel, then such 
a framework, so the axgumcnt runs, will not 
only give them back a country, but a country 
on the land of Palestine. 

Besides its erroneous assumption that such 
a Palestinian State will satisfy the Palcsrinians, 
the deplorable and alanning aspect of this 
new Israeli position is that (juSt as the 
previous poSt -1948 position ignored the 
Palestinians) it completely ignores the exis¬ 
tence of real Jordanians (i.c., non-Palestinian 
Jordanians) who regard Jordan as their home 
and whom a Palestinian state in Jordan will 
not contain,” let alone absorb. Such people 
comprise about a third of the 2 ^ million 
present total population of Jordan. Lest the 
implemernation of .such a framework involves 
us in another generation of wars before its 
Shortcomings arc exposed (just as occurred 
in the case of the previous framework), we 
must recognise now what it implies. Other¬ 
wise, what wc arc most likely to emerge with 
is a “ Jordanian problem ’* in addition to an 
unsolv^ Palestinian one. One shudders at 
the thought that it is thus possible to have 
more of a mess than we have at present in 
the Middle East.—Yours faithfully, 

Amman A. I. Mango 

Affluent Workers 

Sir —In describing the Go'ldthorpe ct al study 
as a ” model ” (February 28 th) I had three 
things in mind. First, the research workers 
had a clearly formulated and interesting 
hypithesis to test. Second, they had a good 
research design. 'I'hird, they presented their 
empirical findings in a theorciical setting 
which not only advances our present under¬ 
standing of the problems but also raises a 
number of important questions for further 
re.search. In one sense they deliberately 
e.schtrwed a random sample of “workers.^’ 
They defined a special population of 
” affluent ” wotkers from which they wished 
to draw their sample. This is a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate research procedure. From that population 
they set out ro draw a random sample and 
only failed to the extent that they did not 
have access to certain departments of the 
three companies studied. It is for Professor 
Lynn to demonstrate that this seriously 
introduces bias. 

Professor Lynn states (Letters, March 14 th) 
that the aspiration ^to own more consumer 
goods, etc, ^ows that the “affluent workers’* 
wanted “ to become like the middle clasa*’' . 
It is as though he has failed to understand 
the argument of Goldthorpc and bis col¬ 
leagues. The 'burden of their case is that 
economic situation in this narrow sense does 
not go hand in hand with the adoption of 
middle class values, aspirations and styles of 
life. It is precisely in ^ppoit of this^ 
argument that the Goldtnofpc study 
produces ove^rwhelming evidence. 


lift 


The one '^eesMion it Id not 

only by Pr^dlfor 

on by this i^ewcr mi bjrvdlBb iUiihbrs 
themselvcs^intely. Idbe ' ai|Rtr*t$o^ ^ of the 
affluent wqrkingf class tor their^ildrSfi’s 
education. Goldd^iQ^.'et al j^nt to 'ibis .as 
an area where penpeldtiv^ the ^uent 
workers do diverge from those of fhc 
traditional working class. The question is 
how is this divcigcncc to be interpreted ? 
Ibe authors argue that education was desired 
not for status reasons but because it would 
help to resolve the conflict they themselves 
had had to face in choosing between work 
which provided high cash rewards and work 
which was iirtrinsically rewarding. This 
intcipretation can of course be debated. But 
not in the simplistic way in which Professor 
Lynn approaches the problem.—Yours 
faithfully, Your Reviewer 

Metrication 

Sir—^Y our article on metrication (March 14 th) 
overlooks two important factors and tends 
to underestimate the actual pace of change. 

First, once a sector of the construction 
industry starts to manufacture to metric 
dimensions the change is rapid, due no doubt 
to the diseconomies of manufacturing to dual 
standards. An example was the change in 
reinforcement which required metric sizes 
to be rolled as standard on June 1 , 1969 ; it 
has since proved very difflcult and costly to 
obtain imperial sizes. 

Second, you take little account of the power 
of central government acting directly or 
through local government; the series of 
dimensional co-ordination documents issued 
by the Ministry of Building and Public Works, 
the involvement of government departments in 
preparing the programme for changeover and 
the recent decision to penalise “ unreasonable ” 
departures from the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government’s Design Bulletin 16 . 

However, the discrepancy between the 
changeover in the building industry and the 
retail sector must be deprecated. It will lead 
to wastage as imperial carpets, curtains and 
furniture are fitted into metric buildings, but 
this is not occasioned by tardiness on rhe part 
of t!hc building industry.—Yours faithfully, 
Shrewsbury Peter G. Martin 

Ethiopia 

Sir —For the past two or three years con¬ 
tributors of articles (February aist) to your 
esteemed paper have come to be gcnemlly 
regarded as prophets of doom in Ethiofna. 
Most of the stories have been brow-raising 
and full of hostility for the consumption 
of anarchists. But nothing diumaric has 
happened according to dieif expectations. 

l^ey generalise every I'ime there is an 
isolated action of some individuals. They 
unscrupulou^y compare Ethiopia’s arih>*— 
composed of highly trained soldiers graduated 
after many years of training in a military 
academy—with that of Nigeria, which 
mobilised civilians for the civil war. Knowing 
how to use firearms, and drilling lessons, 
do not make a qualified and disciplined 
solder. Thus do not expect irresponsible 
military undertakings in Ethiopia. And 
student insurrection is just a storm in a tea¬ 
cup. 

Many writers who.have taken the trouble to 
write about Ethiopia warn three-week tourists 
not to be hasty about this ancient land. There 
are many traditional safety-valves that out¬ 
siders, never seem to understand.—^Youis 
faithfully, Shifferaw Akliev 

Addis Ababa 


8S00ND CLASS FO8TAOB FOR riff MCOHomar paid at nbw Tons. 11 t 
puuuhad wttklr trtrr afttufSar. flftr-»vo twm « mr Ua LosSga. lafiAad. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


AW 


Executive Selection Division 


Managing Director 


City £10,000 

This post IS with a group of companies 
in property transport and storage The 
present managing director retires this 
year, divisional managing directors are 
all specialists Age under 55 


Divisional Managing Director 


Yorkshire £8,000 

A £7m finance company is forming d 
separate division to take care of its 
textile interests, a knowledge of this 
field IS therefore essential Under 45 


Deputy Chairman and Chief Executive 


London base 


£12,000 


The labour situation in this division of 
a large national group demands a 
strong and skilful team leader Age 
probably under 55, 


Production Director 
Yorkshire 


Yorkshire £5,000 

Manufacturing textile experience is 
necessary for this post with a famous 
outerwear company which has not 
previously had a board member solely 
responsible for production Under 45 


Director of Personnel 

North London 


North London £7,500 

An American - owned engineering 
group wishes to make its first top 
personnel appointment The responsi¬ 
bility will include three Continental 
factories Strong personnel manage* 
ment experience, with labour negotia¬ 
tion backgrounds required. Under 55. 

privme letters to Mr A J C. iysklon« 

^ 


AM 


Executive Selection Division 

Old Court House Old Court Place W8 


Pemicai, Insurance; 
Planning 

Senbury Limited need a financial 
adminitrator to join them as Company decretary 
He wilmork diret tly for the Deputy Chairman, 
'f'he ro^ demands experience ih managing the 
pensiois, insurances, and taxation plans pf a 
large meiness. This will have entailed 
co-ordpating a wide range of skills^ 

Profestonal training is thus essential. Jt will 
probaHy have been gamed in the law, 

_accouijbancy, secretarial practice^ or as an 

actu^ The Company Secretary haato take 
partii^nancial and tax planning. Discussions 
and ndfotiations demand educktinn to the level 
jgSSS^"^ ^ ^ 8Ctd honours degree. 

Age* u) to about 60. is relatively uniiUportant. 
The stilting salary will probably be between 
£4,OOCkpid £6,000 per annum. 

THt Letpeht will bti handled ptnonally and in confidewfi by 

FACULTIES ^ Oraham-JoneB 
—*• PAJITNERSHIP London $WI 


Marketing Director 
[Textiles 


for a substantial British company making 
syrthctic fibres 

• THi^ 1$ a top executive appomtmem 
cairying re^onsibihty for the sales and 
marketing sf/rategy of the company 

• ixPseiEMCii in negotiating at the highest 
IcYcl x$ essential. This should ‘Jprefcrably 
hayc been in the textile industry or m 
la^c scale tttail operauons. 

• SALARY negotiable around £io*ooo. 

'Write in complete confidence to P G. Oates 
as jdviscr to the company 

JOHN TYZAC 3 ^ PARTNERS 

IC IIAULiili* WKIKT • LONDON WIN 6UJ 


For further Managemoat Apptrinfmettis see page 7 
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Don’t worry. Our rosy hostess (in our currency exchange office, 
Tuesday Plaza, at EXPO 70*) understands English, too. 

In any language, she will gladly change your money with all the 
attention and care our rose symbol stands for. 

You can participate in Japan’s State Lottery (we run it) with our 
special EXPO’70 Sweepstakes tickets, too. These ’’special” roses 
are available near the main gate. We have an office there, too. 

You will find our rose service (72 years young and still growing) 
also in our 148 branches throughout Japan. In New York, London, 
Seoul and Taipei, too. Our rose. service even extends to 1,G00 
correspondent banks worldwide. To help you financially enjoy 
Japan wherever you come from. 

Please do (or as we say in Japanese, ”D< 5 zo...”). 


Japan’a Commmrcial Bank 

NIPPON KMSTO BANK 


Head Office: t Tokyo, Japan / Now 
London Branch : 22 Wood Street, L 

I CaaiiI 


i.onaon aranon : wooo airoox, 1.01 

Tatpei / Seoul Representative Office 
Chung'Ku. Seoul 


w York Agency: 40 Wall Street, New York fl / 
London E. C. 2 / Taidi^ranCh: 3ftPo-AI Road, 
lice: Hanjin Bldg., 4l)w,2-Ki, NaM^emun-Ro, 

,l; /• ' f' 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


CANADA 

The Board of Education for the City of Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 

invites applications for the position of 

DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 

QuaTified candidates will have a univer^ty degree 
and ex<ten^ive academic and administrative experience 
in the work of a large elementary and secondary school 
system in Canada. 

The Toronto system contains a itdtal of 136 schtx>ls, 
offering a variety of programmes both in day and even¬ 
ing classes. The day school pupils number approximately 
110,000. The staff consists of approximately 5,800 
teachers and 3,700 other employees. 

A reor;ganization of the Board’s administrative structure 
is under study. 

Salary : to be negotiated. 

Applications and resumes must be postmarked not 
later than April 15, 1970, stating experience and other 
qualifications. 

Addre.ss applications, marked “ Private and Confiden¬ 
tial ”, to Dr. Maurice W. Lister, Chairman of the Board, 
155 Col'lege Street, Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada. 


Continortt of Europe 


Salary c. £10,000 


One of the major American Banks requires an outstanding 
Foreign Exchange Dealer to control and develop Its European 
Foreign Exchange operation. 

Applicants must.be able to show exceptional ability in the 
control of a foreign exchange operation and must be con¬ 
versant with all aspects of this work. 

Preferred age 35—4S but applicants will be considered out¬ 
side this age bracket. 

Operations in Europe were started in 1969 and provide an 
excellent opportunity for the right man to play a full part in 
the growth of operations. Promotion to Vice President level 
is possible. 

In addition to the salary, there are attractive fringe benefits. 

English is the working language but French would be a 
distinct asset. 

□ Please write in confidence, quoting reference 
327/E, to C. A. Brooks, Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell 8l Co., 401, Second Floor, Salisbury 
House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 


Director 

of Finance and 
Management Services 


A PUBLIC GROUP OF COMFANIBB, Operating nattonally 
and iDtemaUxmaliy in tne INSURANCE BROKING, 
UNDSRWRTriNG and ASlled Fields, wishes appoint 
a Director who wail have overaU reeponalhllDty for 
Group central servleea. He wUl be reouired to esitabUeh 
effeotave anaodal oontrols ait Group level, and to encure the 
devieilopnienit of the accounting and computer aysitenM. 

He wOOa therefore be required to work In close M at a a n 
with the Managing Dlreotors of the opferaitlng subshllartes. 
In due course, he will OMunue responsibility for Group 
property management, penonnel and inveetmenit funeitloQs. 

It la intended that he wlU becomo a Dlivcitiar of the 
appropriate operaUng Oompaniee taunedlalely and of the 
Holding Company within a year. 

The auooenful pexeon should he a Chartered 'AooountaAt 
who ban already had subatanitlail reaponatumy tor flnaaclal 
management at a senior level. Be should have had ^ 
previous experience In relating EDP systems to the 
operating and financial needs of an onan l aa tt a n . 

He win be between SB and 90 years of- age. 

A commencing salary of not lC8S thftn £10,000 pJL 
:ia envHaged wltti eo m menaurate penalon and other 
'fringe beneflta. 

Please apply Hi Ihs Jlrat insfonoe isitA brie/ dotail§. In 
eunfiaonce. to T, J. Kendall of Bpieor and Poplor d Co., 

8 Now BtrooU BioHopogato, London, K.C.2. 
quoting roforoneo M,854S/TB 


STOCKBROKING 

MANAGER 

European Office -“ Up to £10,000 

Our client, a Member firm of the Sydney Stock Exchange Limited, 
invites applications for the above position. 

PomMon: Is regarded as a very senior one within the organisation. It will 
involve the establishment of an office in a financial capital such as London. 
Brussels, Geneva. Zurich or Frankfurt: maintenance of regular contact with 
financial institutions, including servicing them with research material pre¬ 
pared by Head Office and generally promoting the idea of Australian 
investment. The position will also involve liaison with London brokers 
in placing and receiving orders in Australian stocks. 

QuBUfieBtionm: The successful applicant will have a tertiary qualification 
preferably in Economics and/or Accountancy, and with experience in the 
Securities Industry gained in a financial institution such as a bank, broker 
or bourse Preferably the applicant should be fluent in English, French 
and/or German. He should be personable, able to mix at top level and be 
prepared to travel. Previous contact with European institutional investors 
15 a pre-r6qui§ite. Similarly, a working knowledge of Australia and 
Australian share markets is essential and we are prepared, if necessary, for 
the applicant tOvUndertake an acclimatisation pertdd in Sydney. 

Initially, the annual remuneration, including bonuses and 
other benefits, will be up to £Stg.10.000 and the appointment carries 
partnership prospects, 

AppPobUbhb: A senior Partner will conduct U.K. interviews in April. 
Applications stating age. marital status and giving full details of qualifies- ' 
tions and experience (ai^d ^including telephone number) should be 
marked Ref. A33. and forwarded to:- 

<?/o Anclerson Jeffress Advertising Ltd. 

14 VyiLllAM IV STREET • LONDON WC2 

If there are any companies to which you do not want your application sent, 
plaasa state in a covering letter. 


For further Management Appointments see page 5 
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Dodwdl. 

A f ingor on the tmlse o£ 
world maiKets. 


The heartbeat of a market. Only long experience of its 
people and customs will find it. And that is why Dodwell 
have research and trading organisations established in the 
world’s fitstest-growing markets. 

Your trading is in good hands with Dodwell. 



DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

•stabllshodlSSe 


DODWELL h COMPANY LIMITED, INTERNATIONAL MARKETING, TRADING 
AND SHIPPING. HEAD OFFICE: 16 FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON EC2 
Ttjdphone; 01 ’BSB 6040. Tdlex; London 27311 (AKytas) 

BRANCHES. SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES * Hong Kong, Japan, U.S A., 

Canada. West Garmany, Australia. Kenya, Uganda.Tanzania, India and Taiwan. 

Connections throughout the world. 1 m«w •• 





Ilu' 

Economist 


March 28, igyo 



Everyone's Counting Chickens 


The Tory lead, which has been slipping all this year, fell with 
a bump last week, and as a result Parliament has broken for 
the short Easter recess with the Labour party in better heart 
than anyone but its chief optimist thought possible a month 
or two ago. In the South Ayrshire by-election the swing 
to the Tories was kept down to 2.9 per cent. As our Scottish 
correspondent reports on page 17, this dram should not go 
to Labour’s head. But it has, for the very good reason that 
a swing of 2.9 per cent to the Tories would return Labour 
to power at the general election with a majority of 20 seats. 

However suspect the South Ayrshire swing may be, it is not 
surprising that it was rather heady stuff for the Labour 
party: it was, after all, the very first by-election of tliis 
Parliament which even suggested that Labour might retain 
power at the next election. It was like taking whisky for a 
cold: it may not do much to cure the cold but it is 
compensation for having one. Labour politicians, who have 
been taught to think of politics as being about the present 
week, liave conveniently forgotten that the Bridgwater result, 
just a week before, indicated a l ory majority of around 150. 
In the flush of South Ayrshire they now pretend relish for the 
general election they only recently feared, and the possibility 
of a June election is being seriously talked up, if only 
to scare the Tories. A lot of chickens are being counted rather 
quickly. 

A June election is not as far-fetched as it first sounds, but 
if it does occur it will not be as a result of the South Ayrshire 
by-election. All that did was to confirm that there is a 
turn back to Labour. It is not fiddling the last four by- 
election results too greatly to get a continuing decline in the 
pro-Tory swing since last December: from 14.3 per cent, to 
9.7, to 8.6 and now 2.9. It seems too good, or bad, to be 
true, and it probably is. Both Labour and the Tories lost 
votes to the Scottish Nationalist in South Ayrshire, and 
there arc too many parochial factors about the polling there 
to regard it as much more than a good result for Labour 
and a bad one for the Tories. The Labour party would 
be wise to leave it at that, and await confirmation or otherwise 
of the true Labour recovery when the Greater London Council 
and the counties of England and Wales have polled in two 
weeks’ lime. 

That is certainly what Mr Wilson will do. The great 
advantage that a prime minister in Mr Wilson’s position has 
is that he can gear himself, without announcing it, of course, 
for an election in, say, two months’ time, and then drop the 
idea if the opening he was hoping for closes up. Such tactics 
are not conducive to any form of forward government 


planning in either administrative or legislative activities, but 
as there has nut been any evidence (jf any real forward 
planning for some months past it is unlikely to affect the 
Government’s performance very much now. The only 
legislation around, with the outstanding exception of the 
finance bill, is of the sort which can be postponed or picked up 
as the general election options come and go. As for 
administrative decisions, those that have been announced 
recently have been so rushed, bungled or contradictory that 
the impre.ssion left by ministers is one of surprise that they 
were expected to make any decisions at all. 

But if Mr Wilson does become bent on having an early 
summer election he still has to have some sort of finance bill. 
That need not be a long one. Mr Jenkins, in the extremely 
unlikely event that he has not already done so, need only 
read Hansard for 1955 to see how the Tories managed to 
make it short and electorally sweet that year. The timing 
is certainly tight: to take the decision to go for June Mr 
Wilson needs the agreement of his colleagues immediately 
after the GLC and the Lancashire county council, in 
particular, have polled on April 9th. Assuming that 
agreement was given the next day, there is probably just 
enough time for Mr Jenkins to gel his arrangements 
completed for a short Budget the following Tuesday. 

The real question is: will the county results enable Mr 
Wilson to reach such a decision ? The answer, ris with so 
much election foreczisiing, is a resounding perhaps. Relating 
local election results to a future general election is a 
complicated affair, and the state of the art is set out more 
fully in the following article. Broadly speaking, .since three- 
fifths of the British electorate lives within these counties, their 
results, even on the small turnout, arc a better guide to 
public opinion than parliamentary by-clections, but Mr 
Wilson can have no confidence that he would win an 
immediate general election unless there were a massive swing 
of nearly 9 per cent to Labour compared with the 1967 
county results. To go for a general election, however 
favourable Che trend may be in Labour’s favour, on a much 
lesser swing than that would be to run a great risk. On the 
other hand, if the South Ayrshire result is taken on its face 
value, there is a better than an outside chance that the swing 
will be big enough to justify the risk. 

It is not surprising that the Tories arc now as nervous as 
kittens. But it is no good their just complaining that the 
Government, by giving its blessing to every inflated industrial 
Wage claim (see page 74) is doing its best to prove that 
the British electorate can still be bought. Mr Wilson can be 
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guaranteed to do whatever he can, and he has already shown 
that that is a great deal, to increase the Tories' nervousness. 
However vehemently Mr Wilson and his colleagues may deny 
it, their whole attitude to the unions and pay demands over 
the past few months suggests that they are determined to put 
the old argument that governments win when incomes are 
rising faster than prices to a true test this time. That, no 
doubt, accounts for most of the Government’s recovery this 
year. 

The Tories can only counter it by putting another argument 
to the test; that the electorate is now too sophisticated to be 
bribed. They should use the county council elections for 
that test. As many of these elections are decided on national 
trends it is a mistake to fight them on local issues, as the 
Tories, still seem determined to do in most places. The 
Government may be able, particularly as there is still a Budget 
to come, to .sit back and hope that rising wages will swing 


opinion sufficiently its way befort rising prices and costs fUut 
to catch up. The Tories can no longer jriay sucfi .a ii^^king 
game. Because the Tories have no incomes^polky ekhcr, Mr 
Heath cannot, as he showed in the Gommohs on Tuesday, 
do more than attack Mr Wilson in general terpas on wages. 
That could prove a grave handicap, but it can be partly 
offset by .seeing that no opportunity is missed—as it is largely 
being missed in the county elections—to hammer home the 
rest of the Toric.s’ policies. Some Tories have been counting 
their particular chickens just a little too long. They now need 
to come out fighting : for while they arc in little danger of 
losing London or the counties that matter, over the next two 
wecl^ they could come pretty close to losing the psychological 
advantage in the general election. For if Labour docs well in 
London, South Ayrshire will look much more like a portent 
than a freak. 





How the Counties Count 

Mr Wilson will get an invaluable guide to his general election chances from 
how the county councils go—provided he reads the signs aright 


The first of this year’s electoral set-pieces starts in the 
counties of England and Wales in the week after next. The 
second will he the borough elertion.s in May. The third 
will he the general election itself : and if Mr Wilson is 
really considering having it in June what happens in the 
counties will matter a great deal. Even if Mr Wilson is 
only toying with the Tories and the newspapers by letting 
it be thought he is thinking of June at all, the strategist 
in him will look alertly at the county returns. For three 
out of every five people in the United Kingdom live under 
the Greater London Council, the largest local authority 
in Europe, and the English and Welsh county authorities. 
Especially in the bigger authorities, their votes are deter- 
mini^d by the issues on which Mr Wilson wants to be re-elected. 

The big day is Thursday, April gth, when the two giants, 
London and Lancashire, go to the polls, along with half 
the other counties. But the 13 counties which choose to 
poll on the Monday, Tuesday or Wednc.sday do not merit 
the neglect their elections have had from the media in the 
pa.st. A careful reading of their behaviour in 1967 would 
have enabled the observant to make a nice profit at Lad- 


Early Polling Counties 


Although the Greater London Council and Lancashire poll on Thursday, 
April 9th, many other county councils vote earlier in the week. The following 
are estimates of seats which would be gained or lost by Labour on uniform 
percentage swings to and against the Government since the county 
elections in ApriL 1967; 


SWING: 

To Labour (%) Against Labour (%) 

10 71 5 21 21 6 


SEATS: 

Polllhg Monday, April 6th: 


Monmouth .. 

+ 6 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+2 

-0 

-5 

Norfolk +13 

Polling Tuooday, April 7th: 

+ 9 

+ 5 

+ 3 

-1 

-2 

Bodfordihiro 

+ 3 

+ 2 

+ 1 

+0 

-2 

-2 

Cambs Er Ely 

+ 3 

+ 2 

+ 1 

+ 1 

-1 

-2 

Carmarthen 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 3 

+1 

-3 

-4 

Durham 

+ B 

+ 7 

+ B 

+4 

-0 

-1 

Nottinghamahira 

+ 12 

+ 10 

+ 9 

+3 

-0 

-2 

SusMx, East 

+4 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+2 

-1 

-1 

Suasax, Watt 

+ 5 

+ 3 

+3 

+ 1 

-0 

-1 

Yorki, North 

+3 

+ 3 

+ 2 

+ 1 

-1 

-1 

TotN 

+ 61 

+ 47 

+36 

+ 18 

-10 

-21 


A ’’IMe otfiif thiga aarly polling eeuntiat (Cornwall, Lindsay and East Ridipg) ara unlifcaly 
jtro«|diBp|hpia than ona or two Labour gaina/lotaas._ 


brokes by predicting correctly that the Tories were going 
to sweep the GLC by a very large majority. Of course, 
the past pattern will not necessarily hold again ; the conur¬ 
bation dwellers of London and Lancashire are not 
necessarily going to be moved in the same way as the 
farmers and miners of Monmouth, Norfolk and Notts. But 
on the assumption that they are, the table on this page .sug¬ 
gests how the sort of gains (or losses) Labour makes at the 
beginning of the week will reflect, roughly, the .swing of the 
pendulum since 1967. 

Experience suggest.s that if the swing to Labour is any¬ 
thing substantial, it could even be a bit higher in the 
counties polling on Thursday than in the early polling 
counties. 

The swing that matters will be the one since the last 
GLC and county elections in April, 1967. That swing can 
be related to other local election years as follows : 

(1) Compared with ig64. Between 1964 and 1967 there 
was a swing of almost 13 per cent from Labour to Conser¬ 
vative. It was this swing that brought the record Tory 
gains in the 1967 county elections. In terms of how the 
opinion polls were standing at both times and also in terms 
of a very close correspondence of the actual votes cast, 
wherever comparable, the April-May, 1964, local elections 
and the March, 1966, general election show a nearly 
identical division of party support. 

(2) Compared with igdS, When the May, 1966, local 
elections took place there was no evidence of any change 
of opinion in the five weeks since the country had given 
Mr Wilson his i co-seat parliamentary majority. Between 
May, 1966, and May, 1967, the borough elections showed 
a swing to the Conservatives in the larger towns ot 
8.3 per cent. 

(3) Compared with ig6g. Last year’s borough elections 
were showing a swing against Labour some 4.6 per cent 
worse even than in 1967, so a swing to Conservative in 
this year’s counties of 4-5 per cent would no more than 
indicate that opinion was the same as a year ago. 

To translate the swing since 1967 into general ejection 
terms it is necessary to choose one’s projection. The simplest, 
based on the experience of the 1959 and 1964 general 
elections, is that voting in local and parliamentary elections 
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coincides very remarkably. If that is accepted the 1967-70 
swing must be added to the 1964-67 swing to get the 
equivalent of a general election swing since March, 1966-— 
that is, the projected general election swing to the Con¬ 
servatives from this year’s counties will be 13 per cent less 
any swing to Labour since 1967. This is projection I in the 
accompanying table. On this basis a very close result in both 
London and Lancashire corresponds exactly with a very 
close result in a general election. 

But in March, 1966, Labour triumphed with a very 
different municipal voting picture. The 1966 election (along 
with those of 1950 and 1951) supports the theory that 
when a Labour government is in power there is a deficit 
for the party in local elections of about 5 per cent. This 
is empirically observable during most, but not all, of the 
two postwar Labour governments. The best (but as yet 
unpro\cn) explanation is that there arc two distortions 
when municipal voting is compared with parliamentary 
voting. First, a pro-Conservative bias shows up because of 
the greater propensity of middle-class, compared with working- 
class, electors to vole in local elections. Second, an anti- 
government bias also shows because there is a discernible 
tendency to use local elections to vote against whatever govern¬ 
ment is in power—which, among Labour supporters, tends 
to produce an extra apathy (quite separate from the normal 
swings of opinit)n against governments). When the Tories 
are in power at Westminster these two biases cancel each other 
out to produce the very close fit that can be observed between 
national and local voting. When Labour is in power they 
coincide to produce a distortion in the Tories* favour of a 
5 per cent swing. 

If this theory is correct, or nearly so, projection II in the 
scoreboard will prove the better guide to general election 
form. It is based on taking a .swing to Labour of 8.3 per 
cent since 1967 as equaling with the March, 1966, general 
election. On tliis basis, Mr Wilson is in with a sporting 
chance if he can get the Tories down to 8o-odd scats in 
Lancashire and to 70-odd in Greater London. If Labour 
can get up to two-fifths of the seats on these authorities, 
the Government would win an immediate general election. 
Conservatives, of course, will not agree with this. And it is 
certainly a very arguable issue. 

Neither opinion poll findings nor parliamentary 
by-clcclioiis offer clear guidance between these two projec¬ 
tions. Three years ago the big swing to the right in the 
county elections was completely out of line with the opinion 
polls which were showing a Labour lead up to March, 
1967 (Gallup), and April, 1967 (NOP). Three English 
parliamentary by-cicetions in March-April, 1967? averaged 
a swing of 7.3 per cent against Labour. Together these 
suggest that the polls were slow in picking up the movement 
of opinion to the right, while there was a bias of 6 per cent 
in swing terms against the Government in local elections, 
compared with parliamentary by-elections. But by the spring 
of last year, when the borough elections showed an anti- 
Govemment swing of 17.3 per cent compared with May, 
1964, five parliamentary by-elections concurred exactly with a 
swing since March, 1966, of 17.6 per cent and there were Tory 
leads of over 20 per cent in Gallup, NOP and the ORC 
polls. This suggested that the 1967 local elections had shown 
how well local elections pick up trends ahead of other 
indicators. 

There was a Labour recovery of 5 per cent in last 
autumn’s by-elections, compared with the spring of 1969. 
Bridgwater on its own suggested a further 3 per cent on 
top of that, and if South Ayrshire is anything to go by 
the Government has staged a near-tbtai recovery. Gallup’s 
poll in the Daily Telegraph last week, with the Tory lead 
reduced to pet cent, corresponded with Bridgwater ; 


compared with the Gallup average for the first six months 
of 1969 this was a 9 per cent recovery for Labour. But 
NOFs polLin the Daily Mail earlier in the month was 
showing-^-^ljy the same measurement—a recovery of 5 per 
cent. A scatter of municipal by-elections confirm a recovery 
of between 5 per ceii^ ana 10 per cent by Labour since ^lay, 
1969 ; nearer 5 per cent among those in most of the country 
but fully 10 per cent in the )ast three in London. 

The composition of the 59 county authorities in England 
and Wales is not likely to be dramatically changed in the 
week after next. The Labour-held trio of mining counties 
are completely impregnable. The prospects of Labour gains 
are pretty well confined to the three other counties with a 
largish mining element—Derbyshire, Northumberland and 
Nottinghamshire, plus Carmarthenshire. Half the other 
counties are still reported as Independenl-controllcSd, vd^ich 
means (except perhaps in Cumberland where the IndUliipen- 
dents arc more of an anti-socialist party) that they arc still 
largely non-political. Most retiring councillors in those* coun- 

Scoreboard for the Swing 


The scoreboard shows: 

(1) The likely division of the Greater London Council and Lancashire 
County Council for each percentage swing (based on votes cast for 
Conservative and Labour candidates only) since the last county elections 
in April, 1967. 

(2) The marginal boroughs in the GLC, with the number of seats in 
each borough and the swing required for each borough to change hands. 
(This assumes no split representation, as happened at Greenwich in 1967.) 

(3) The five counties besides Lancashire which Labour has some hope of 
winning, with the number of seats Labour must gain, and the swing needed 
in the decisive seat to take control. 

(4) Two projections of the local election swing to suggest the likely 
general election result between the Conservatives and Labour. (All other 
parties, Independents and the Speaker are given 18 seats between them 
throughout, possibly too generously.) On projection I the local election 
swing is assumed to have a roughly direct bearing on the general election; 
on projection II, to encourage Labour, allowance is made for differing 
turnouts and local electors' customary anti-Government bias. 


Swing GLCretult Lancs rosult Other countiaa Projectecl two-party 

since general election reiutt 

April, 1967 I II 


TO CON 

: Con. Lab. 

Con. 

Lab. 


Con. 

Lab. 
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96 
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Lab. at 1 -5% 
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2% 
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92 
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168 

338 


Lewisham(4) goes 








Lab. at 2-7% 









Laboui wins ILEA in 1971 







3% 
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Camden(3) goes 
Lab. at 3 6% 

92 

32 

Northumberland 
(1 seat, 3-1%) 
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330 
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304 

4% 

70 30 

85 

39 
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6% 
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81 
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Wandsworth(4) goes 


Derbyshire 






Lab at 6-6% 
Labour wins ILEA 



(8 seats, 5-7%) 




334 

6% 

66 34 

77 

47 


352 

260 

278 


Hounilow(3) goes 
Lab. at 6*4% and 
Haringay(3) at 6-7% 


7% 

60 40 76 

48 

336 

276 
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8% 

60 40 68 

66 

326 

286 
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360 


6rant(4} goes 
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Watt Riding 
(12 seats, 8-4%) 





Lambath(4) at 8-7% 





9% 
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69 
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Havarina(3) goes 

Lab. at 9-2% and 


Carmarthen 
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6% 
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221 
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ties are returned unopposejp, and changes in corhposidon take Labour, Conversely, all the English (although not the Welsh) 
place gradually, through retirements and by-elections. ^ counties which are nominally Independent or without an 

The biggest changes could come among the Conservative- overall majority (except, perhaps, Cornwall) probably have 
held counties. There arc 20 in which a majoi^ty of Con- a majority of members who are Conservative in views and 
servativc councillors were elected last time—but national voting if not in party membership. In 1967 the 
Conservative Central Office claims as many as 28 as Conservatives chalked up substantial gains as many Indepen- 
Conservative-controlled. Control often means little in a rural dents became Conservative ; the same could happen again 
county which is Conservative-inclined but where only a this time. Equally, a few Labour gains could technically 
minority of scats arc fought politically. Thus, even in Hamp- remove overall Conservative majorities on some councils 
shire, which has an unequivocal majority of Conservative while leaving the actual local political situation completely 
rouncillors, the chairman of the education committee is unchanged. 

Trafalgar Square Isn't Sharpeville 

It is what is happening inside Mr Vorster’s economy that holds out such hope 
as there still is of a better South Africa 


On March 21, i960. South African police opened fire on 
a crowd of unarmed Africans who were protesting against 
the pass laws ; 255 Africans were shot, most of them in 
the back ; 69 died. Ten years later, in Trafalgar Square 
in London last Saturday, the Shaipeville massacre was 
commemorated by demonstrators against South Africa’s racial 
policy. 

Whv should such an event be so vividly remembered 
by SO many people? It happened ten years ago ; many 
more people have died violently, in Africa and elsewhere, 
since then. There are two answers. First, the slaughter at 
Sharpeville is a reminder of the inherent violence of the 
South African regime. Sharpeville was not just an aberration 
in an otherwise uneventful existence ; it differed from many 
other incidents only in degree. The statistics speak for them¬ 
selves. Almost half the recorded executions in the non¬ 
communist world take place in South Africa ; its hangman, 
on average, sends two men to their death each week. Corporal 
punishment is imposed on those convicted merely of pass 
law infringements. South Africa has one of the highest 
murder rates in the world: more than 9,000 people died 
there through acts of criminal violence last year. The 
torturing of prisoners is unpublicised within South Africa 
but well authenticated. And there is the unmeasured violence 
done to many thousands of Africans through forcible resettle¬ 
ment. Since Sharpeville even more than before it, repression 
has been the order of the day. 

This explains the second reason for the commemoration 
on Sunday. The i960 massacre can now be seen as a turning- 
point in the course of events in .southern Africa. After 
Sharpeville, those who had believed in and fought for change 
without resort to force suffered an acute disillusionment. 
Today the South African government is more authoritarian 
than ever, and organised African opposition has dwindled 
to vanishing point. Change there has been, but it has been 
change in the wrong direction. A year ago Mr Vorster’s 
Nationalist government was self-confidently enjoying the 
middle period of its current term of office. It had embarked 
on an “ outward-looking ” foreign policy that earned Mr 
Vorstcr and his colleagues the name of verligtes, or enlightened 
ones (the term is relative). The policy entailed friendship 
and economic co-operation with those black African nations 
that would accept it. Most would not ; but poverty and 
geographical position were decisive for some—^such as Dr 
Banda’s Malawi and Chief Jonathan’s Lesotho—which sent 
envoys to Pretoria to be treated as honorary whites. 

Mr Vorster’s purpose was to buy off those states that 
day offer themselves as a launching pad for 
■'^^ ytf ^^crations against South Africa. Most Nationalists 


accepted this easily enough, just as they were prepared to 
tolerate some relaxation of the apartheid laws in international 
sporting events. It did South Africa’s image no good to 
be seen enforcing apartheid abroad, and the country has 
been finding itself ever, more frequently banned from inter¬ 
national contests ; on Monday it was banned from this year’s 
Davis Cup tennis championships. But not all Nationalists 
shared the prime minister’s views. Dr Albert Hertzog, son 
of the founder of the Nationalist party, showed no relish 
for the revisionist policies of Mr Vorster, and the prospect 
of a mixed team of New Zealanders including Maoris playing 
rugby football in South Africa was more than he could 
stomach. 

So last autumn he and those who felt like him formed 
the Herstigte Nasionale parly and prepared to contest the 
general election that Mr Vorstcr had been stampeded into 
calling* Since the breakaway the prime minister has been 
bending over backwards to woo potential Hertzog supporters. 
Mr Arthur Ashe, the black American tennis player, has been 
refused a visa, as was a Japanese jockey (the latter decision 
was subsequently reversed). More restrictions have been 
placed on blacLs and more are to come: Mr Botha, the 
minister of Bantu administration, recently promised that “ all 
the so-called rights of the Bantu which lead to integration 
and equality in white South Africa will be removed.” 

The verligie trend of the Nationalist party has thus been 
firmly nipped in the bud, at least until after the election 
on April 22nd. But in truth Mr Vorstcr’s “ outward-looking ” 
policy never offered much real hope of freedom or even 
progress for the republic’s own non-white population. It 
visibly does not do so now'. So what happens next ? There 
are three factors that may in time change the situation. The 
first istarmed action inside South Africa ; the second political 
pressure of a non-violent kind by outsiders ; the third economic 
pressure. 

A rebellion with its accompanying bloodbath Is often 
forecast as the ultimate solution of South Africa’s problem. 
But though guerrilla wars limp along in the Portuguese 
territories and, to some extent, in Rhodesia, revolution in 
South Africa looks very, very far away. The second possibility 
is the pressure of foreign opinion. It was this, after all, 
that was responsible for Mr Vorstcr’s weakening over apartheid 
in sport, which in turn brought about Dr Hertzog’s break 
with the Nationalist party. And though it has not brought 
^bout a relaxation of repression—it has actually made thin^ 
worse—the effect has at least been destabilising. Tt is still 
po»ible m Sou^ Africa, as it is not in eastern Europe, for 
ever^ts abrpad to be fairly faithfully reported in a relatively 
free press. So every intemiption of a Springbok rugby game 
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in Britain this winter received enormous coverage in the 
South African papers. The profound dislike that so many 
people feel for apartheid was registered in South Africa as 
the dislike they felt for the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia 
never was in the Soviet Union. 

Disapproval alone will not bring about a fundamental 
change. It might do so in conjunction with, say, economic 
sanctions. Here the point may be made that while Britain’s 
economic dependence on South Africa is often exag¬ 
gerated, it cannot afford t()*.*.bc choosy about whom it trades 
with ; and South Africa is its sixth largest market, taking 
nearly 3 per cent of its exports. The precedent of Rhodesian 
.sanctions is not encouraging ; and a worldwide boycott of 
South African trade is at present unlikely in the extreme. 
A situation may just conceivably arise one day in which 
Britain’s trade with black Africa (which is almost as great 
as that with South Africa) and j>crhaps with other regions 
would be jeopardised if it continued to trade freely with 
South Africa in defiance of a general move to impose 
sanctions. 

The Conservative party’s newly announced intention to 
resume the sale of arms to South Africa is bound to bring 
protests from black Africa. The Conservatives have defended 
their pt)licy on the ground that the strategic importance of 
South Africa has grown since the closure of the Suez canal 
and the increase of Rus.sian naval activity in the Indian 

H it's Half-Term 

TTic reorganisation of Britain’s secondary schools has reached 
the point at which the majority of local authorities have 
completed easy schemes for transforming some of their old 
grammar and secondary modem schools into comprehensives, 
have built a few posh new ones, and have long-term, plans 
on the stocks for more difficult and more expensive changes. 
Over a quarter of all secondary schoolchildren are now in 
comprehensive schools. And so the considerable benefits of 
reorganisation are now becoming quantifiable. Equally, the 
point has been reached at which the defects of makeshift 
reorganisation, or of some neighbourhood schools, have 
become apparent. And the Department of Education’s pro¬ 
gress in agreeing plans with reluctant local authorities, which 
means ones with seemingly intractable problems as much as 
ones which seem to be behaving intractably, has slowed to 
a point at which the Secretary of State, however wrongly, 
came to believe that a bill to force them into theoretical 
reorganisation was the only answer. 

By now the remaining grammar schools lend to be the 
most famous, the most selective, the most highly prized by 
their cities or the most difficult to make good use of in a 
reorganisation. At this {X>int in time, too, the political parties’ 
attitudes to reorganisation are polarising, mostly, but not 
entirely, because of the approach of the general election. This 
could be thought to be the crunch for reorganisation. It 
would be better if, behind the fog of words and legislation, 
the governmental inactivity which inevitably precedes an elec¬ 
tion was used as a half-term breathing space in which to plan 
the second, more difficult phase of secondary reorganisation. 

If this occurs, a little of the credit must go to the reconsti¬ 
tuted Public Schools Commission, whoscjiwonc^rep^* ^ 

* Public Schools Commission Second Report. HMSO* Vol I England 
and Wales, i8s. Vol III Scotland, 


Ocean. This is true; and it is Russia that is Britain’s main 
adversary. But the point is that Britain can do this sort 
of thing so long as—and only so long as—the rest of the 
international community confines its hostility to .South Africa 
to a war of words. 

Perhaps the biggest threat to South Africa’s policy iics 
within its own bordcre. It is the population problem which 
will make itself felt through the logic of apartheid and 
which will in the end have its effect on the economy. The 
theory of separate development can bt* translated into practice 
only if there arc enough people to fill the johs reserved for 
the appropriate race. In a country of 20 million people, of 
whom only 3^ million are whites, there arc already too few 
whites to do all the jobs res<"rved for them. This is why 
Sir de Villiers Graaff, the United party leader, has saia 
that “ where there is separation there is no development, and 
where there Ls development there is no separation.” Apartheid 
is already cx)ming apart at the seams. Those who support 
Dr Hertzog do not like the trend. But it seems unlikely that 
the majority of white South Africans will forgo economic 
growth for the sake of racial purity: after all, economic 
growth is the rationale on which the apartheid system, with 
its essential ingredient of plentiful, cheap and tightly controlled 
labour, was built. If there is any hope at all of a more 
civilised South Africa, this is chiefly where it must be looked 
for. 


publMied this week. Partly, the value of this report is the 
accidental result of its timing. The rca.son that so many 
of the remaining grammar .schools arc the most academic, 
the most highly selective and the most famous Ls that a curious 
category of semi-independent grammar schools has been left 
totally untouched by reorganisation—except for the very 
few which have opted to reorganise themselves. It is with 
these 178 direct grant grammar schools, and 29 similar 
grant-aided schools in Scotland, as well as with indef>endent 
day schools, that Professor Donnison’s commission has been 
concerned. The anomaly that these schools are supported by 
grants from a central government department which is pressing 
local authorities to reorganise their own maintained grammar 
schools has become too blatant to ignore. 

Until this week, Mr Short has had an easy retort to 
anyone unkind enough to comment on thi.s discrepancy in 
his policy: that he was waiting for Professor Donnison’s report 
and that the commission’s terms of reference were to advise 
on the best way in which these schools could “ participate in 
the movement towards comprehensive reorganisation.” He 
now has no excuse for failing to grasp this particularly tough 
nettle. But he undoubtedly will leave it sprouting in election 
year. While there is something to be gained politically from 
scything away at the Tory local authorities who wish to 
preserve selection, Mr Short would hardly be thanked for 
makirig enemies of the direct grant schools when so many 
of them are Roman Catholic schools in ^eas of traditional 
support for Labour in the north west. Forty-six arc in 
Lancashire. 

So it will be some time before permanent decisions arc 
taken on the fate of these schoob. But comprehensive reorgan¬ 
isation is going on all around them. If they are to parti¬ 
cipate, they and their surrounding local authorities must 


Secondary reorganisation in British schools has reached a critical stage. 
Professor Donnison's commission has upset some of the most famous grammar 
schools, but its report is a valuable defence of the comprehensive idea 
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begin to think how. The great value of Professor Donnison’s 
, report is that it is so cleitt a statement that, as state financed 
schools, they must do so. He has managed to keep disagree¬ 
ment on this down to so small a proportion of the committee, 
in marked contrast to the divided muddle of the commission’s 
earlier report on the public schools, that one hopes that 
it will make an impression on reasonable opinion in every 
party. 

Professor Donnison has tried to make it clear that this 
result was not dictated by his terms of reference. In a sense, 
of course, it was. It would have been more honest for the 
commission to have resigned in disagreement than to have 
wriggled round its terms of reference— although the latter 
course is not unknown. The point Ls that the commission 
has tried to tackle the comprehensive issue fairly, and in 
the round, and has produced a more balanced contribution 
to this debate than has been h(‘ard since reorganisation 
reached this explosive stage. Fhe difficulty remains that it 
has left the details to someone else, and it is in the details 
that much of the genuine, honest disagreement really occurs. 

The commission's general theory is that selection for 
direct grant or grant aided schools must end and so must 
fee-paying (two of the 19 members disagree)- Direct grant 
schools can, flatteringly, be called the universities of secondary 
education. They cater for only a slightly smaller proportion of 
the age group, they are on the whole more highly selective 
than local authority grammar schools, they receive central 
government grants and some of the pupils’ parents pay fees. 
At present, local authorities pay the fees of 60 per cent, 
parents pay for 28 per cent and the fees for the remainder 
are remitted. The position is not quite analogous since, beyond 
a certain proportion, local authorities may not want to take 
up direct grant schools places and so competition may be 
distorted by a heavy proportion of fee-payers. The com¬ 
mission was split on the issue of whether these schools should 
be swallowed up into the maintained system, or whether 
they should be financed by a central agency. Four members, 
including the eliairman, were indifTerent as to which solution 
was adopted ; the schools, while objecting to the report any¬ 
way, would prefer the agency. 

So far, so good. The commission’s policy for independent 
day schools simply reflects the iccomrnendations for direct 
grant schools : there should be no compulsory take-over. 
The commission says that the direct grant schools should 
retain the right to go independent ; few of tliem are going to 
jump off the fence just yet, although the high master of 
Manchester Grammar School—perhaps the most famous 
direct grant school of all—has said that the commission’s 
recommendations arc unlikely to commend themselves to 
his governing body and no doubt a number of the best 
known schools could go their own independent ways. If 
the demand for independent boarding school places has 
dropped off a bit with the disappearance of certain tax 
advantages, the demand for independent day schooling has 
not. The liest schools aic the ones most likely to be able to 
opt out. If the demand for fee-paying places remained con¬ 
stant despite the necessary increase in fees, perhaps up to 
50 schools in England and Wales could afford to go inde¬ 
pendent ; in Scotland maybe half of the grant aided schools 
could afford to opt out. The loss to the state sector would, 
at least in the short term, be considerable ; the schools 
themselves would have to become less selective anyway. 

The question is, what role could the schools fulfil in a 
CQQ^ehensive system without losing their value ? Main- 
taljpl^-i^mmar schools present much the same problem ; on 
thcvse schools are all too small to be transformed 
intoSS^hrougb comprehensive schools, sirtce it is accepted 


that a comprehensive school must have a minimum of six 
forms of children of any particular age-group. The a)mmis- 
sion points out that there are many forms of reorganisation 
and that the best solution might be for them to become 
one tier of a system. With their reputations, they are quite 
likely to be able to grab the top tier, and become sixth form 
colleges, or partially selective schools for 14-to-18-year- 
olds, But what will happen if the education authority 
has already opted for all-through comprehensives, or the 
schools simply will not fit in with its scheme in any prestig¬ 
ious position ? Five members of the commission recom¬ 
mended that there should be a further option ; these schools 
could become super-selective schools for about one per cent 
of each age-group (the analogy is always made with schools 
for the educationally sub-normal). Tory policy, under Mrs 
Thatcher, is developing along the lines that, on the basis 
of giving precedence to parental choice, grammar schools 
should be allowed to co-exist with comprehensives, but the 
argument is rather hollow. (The Tory protest against hasty 
reorganisation is not.) In the first place, comprehensive schools 
are not comprehensives, but something else, if a sizeable 
proportion of children go to other schools and choice by a 
school of a child cannot be translated into choice by a parent 
of a school. 

But the argument for creaming off only a tiny proportion 
is rather different. Whether this selection would be best 
for the child is far from clear, but there is no doubi that 
many people have very reasonable fears about the fate of 
the very gifted child in a comprehensive school without much 
academic tradition. This is not quite the same as worrying 
about whether children will do better in grammar schools 
than comprehensives since these are matched by worries 
that many more children will do worse in secondary modems 
than in comprehensives. The argument is that the country 
can ill-afford not to make the maximum use of exceptional 
talent, even for a few years of secondary schooling, and the 
exceptional expertise in teaching bright children and scarce 
resources in the form of good maths and science teachers 
should be matched up with them. Of course the same 
argument about the use of scarce academic resources can 
be extended to cover, say, the top 25 per cent of the ability 
range, or roughly the proportion in all grammar schools. 

It is important to be clear how limited the disagreement on 
this really is. It is now dearly accepted that 11 is too 
early to divide children up into different schools on the basis 
of ability. There are few defenders of the i i-pliis. Apart 
from the unfairness of this, one result has been that Britain 
is very nearly bottom of the poll for advanced countries in 
the number of 16- and 17-year-olds in school and this is a 
serious national defect which is being remedied by compre¬ 
hensive reorganisation. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that children have to be divided up, cither between streams 
or schools, by at latest 16, if only to prepare for stiffer com¬ 
petition at 18. Somewhere between the extremes there must 
be an age, or range of ages, at which some vSelection 
is acceptable to mo.st people, within or between schools. Or 
at least there must be enough general agreement for local 
authorities to be leit to fix up their own arrangements for 
the decades before the utopia in which all comprehensive 
schools are purpose-built and there arc enough maths and 
science teachers in them. 

The point is simply that the tripartite scheme is not 
now a success and that the good as well as the bad schools 
which have grown up within it must co-operate to turn 
it, in national terms, into something better. The best of them 
have the most to contribute. There is a real need for an effort 
to be made to reach a consensus ; it will be a lasting tragedy 
if this elfction year results in a lessening, rather than an 
increase, of the effort to find one. 
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Our personal statements are as detailed as ever 

Our method of book-keeping ensures that our customers continue to 
enjoy the convenience of the detailed statement supplied as often as 
they wish. The Coutts tradition of first-class service continues whether 
applied to the preparation of detailed statements or to the many special 
facilities that we offer customers both at home and overseas. 
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Tyns and Tarmactivity 

High performance Tarmactivity is helping to keep 
Britain's tyre users safely on the road. Dunlop, 
Firestone, Goodyear, Avon, and now Michelin 
know all about the efficiency of Tarmac Derby's 
Construction Division when it comes to the 
building of tyre manufacturing plants. And many 
of the nations motorways, highways and byways, 
on which tyres are proved, have been built and 
surfaced by similar high performance Tarmactivity. 

Today, the signs of Tarmactivity are everywhere. 
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BRITAIN 


How the good laird cannily 
conjured up the auld Scots 
parliament 


Sir Alec Doug^las-Honie Has done a deft 
joto with his p]x>posa'ls for more devolution 
in Scotland, and particularly with the 
idea of a Scottish convention sitting in 
Edinburgh. There is naturalily an 
immediate party advantage in his com¬ 
mittee's repoil* to Mr Heath, so Labour’s 
diehards, like Mr William Ross, and the 
rather slower kind of 7 'ory unionists are 
sniffy about it all. But when the Tory 
beat the Scottish Nationailist into third 
place in die South Ayrshire by-election 
(see below) it meant that the Tories could 
expect to get the bulk of the anti- 
Government vote in Labour seats in 
Scotland in the next general election : by 
adding on a devolutionary package tfiey 
can also get some added pickings among 
that part of the electorate (and it may be 
a majority of it) which wants more say 
in Scotland’s own affairs and which has 
voted Scot Nat or Liberal in hopes of 
wrenching it away from London. 

But this, of course, depends on the 
Scottish Tories allowing Mr Heath to 
adopt Sir Alec’s report as party policy. 
Put that way, and in an election year, 
there ought to be no doubt about it. But 
some ScvOttish Tory MPs are threatening 
trouble at the party conference at Perth 
in May, and it may need Sir Alec’s 
particular ability to sel l po'licies (goir^ 

* Scotland's Gcvernmenl. 5s. Scottish Constitu¬ 
tional Committee, Edinburgh. 
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into Europe, not racognising Mr Smith) 
as if they were the last thing he was 
interested in, to avoid pain for the leader¬ 
ship. Since Mr Wilson and Mr Ross are 
plainly waiting for the report of Ijord 
Growther’s commission before making up 
their minds, the Tories may actually end 
up in a mood to be just a little daring 
and flexible. But Sir Alec will have to 
work cannily at it. 

I'he point aliout the convention and 
its 125 members (their constituencies are 
not yet decided) to enable the Scots 
to make up their own mind.s about what 
they really want to do. The purely Scottish 
legislation whidh the convention would 
deal with initially is mainly uncon- 
troversia’l between the parities. There is 
a danger, on more contentious issues, of 
the convention proving politically 
different from the current Westminster 
majority: that is to say, there is a fear 
that the Scottish convention would be 
Labour-dominated even when the Tories 
ruled in London. But this is not proved. 
Sir Alec, sensibly, does not rule out 
proportional representation. If that had 
been in force in, say, 1959, the Ibry 
majority in votes against Ijabour in Scot¬ 
land would have shown up in the 
convention, even although Labour actually 
won more Scottish seats at Westminster. 

Of course tlie convention, as Sir Charles 
Wilson says in his note of dissent, will 
constantly press for more power and 
influence inside the existing United 
Kingdom system. But, except in a rigid 
mind, that ought to be an argument for 
the convention not against it. If there 
is not a regular rise in real income in 
Britain, under a Labour, Tory or flat 
earth government, then the Scots will not 
be stopped from pressing for more home 
rule anyway. If Treasury civil servanfts 
impose taxes w*hich are counter-productive 
in Scotland, then the Scots will increas¬ 
ingly want to run their own economy. 
The point is to have machinery by whicb 
these legitimate Scottish feelings can be 
expressed, and through which, if the 
United Kingdom does fail, a centre of 
pollitical and administrative power can 
develop without comtitutiooal strain. 

Sir Aler and his colleagues realistically 


emphasise the present value of the 
economic link with England, and it is 
certainly hard to see any situation now 
arising which would justify the Scots 
breaking up the British free trade area. 
But these situations do arise. If one wants 
a rational explanation for the grcAvth of 
Scottish nationalism to its apogee at the 
Hamilton by-election in Noven 5 )er, 1967, 
it k the incompetent mishandling of the 
British economy by Mr Wilson and Mr 
Callaghan which led to the devaluation 
of the pound later that same month. 
When the Westminster Parliament fails 
to persuade ‘ministers when they are 
wrong, who can cavil at a Scottish con¬ 
vention which might actually do so ? 

By~election 

Ayr to Hardie 

FROM OUR SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT 

Keir Hardie was not made to turn in his 
grave last week (allowing that he was, in 
fact, cremated in Glasgow in 1915) for 
the sufficient reason that the Labour vote 
in h'is own South Ayrshire rallied to the 
flag for almost the first time at a by- 
election during the present Parliament. 
Jim SiJlars, l>y spectacularly holding as 
solid a Government seat as any (but still 
doing so far more convincingly than 
Labour had dared hope), unleashed from 
Scotland a heady rush of blood to stim¬ 
ulate even his last, lone comrade deep 
in the English marginals. But Labour, as 
Keir Hardie himself might have said, 
would do well to keep a calm sough. 
South Ayrehire proves little about any- 
-thing. The Government ought neither to 
assume the general election is won nor 
that the Scottish Nationalists are dead. 

How did South Ayrshire come to per- 
fonn so splendidly for Labour ? Mr 
Sillars received 54.1 per cent (20,664 votes) 
of a poll in which 76,3 per cent of the 
^0,089 electors actually voted. The Con¬ 
servative farmer, Christopher Graves, took 
25.6 per cent (9,778) but Sam Purdie for 
the SNP had to lo^ as happy as he could 
in third place at 90.3 per cent (7,785) 
where more had been expected. Com¬ 
pared with the general election die 
Labour and Tory mare dropped by 13.1 
per cent and 7.2 per cent respectively on 
a register iiicreaaed by 3,584. The new 
young electors added roughly 3,0^ and 
the SNP claims it collectra two-thirds of 
them. By the SNFs equation this makes it 
the party of the future* The polPs statis¬ 
tics, certainly, can be rounded rather 
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n»‘atly for the Nationalists. The combined 
Lafjoui-Conservative vole fell (in a 2-1 
ratio against the Ckjvtrnment) by 
4,495; to which the SNP ad<)ed 3,290-— 
from the “ i8s ” or frtjm somewhere—to 
make up its total. 

Mr Sillars came flat out against the 
romiiion market which, he argued, would 
have no mom for a socialist Britain. Can 
this be read as a .sign that British electors 
arc overwhe'lmingly anti-market ? Perhaps 
-—but the SNP went with great publicity 
U) Brussels on anti-market business while 
the campaign was on. More than most, 
Sfjudi Ayrsihire was an election involving 
strong personalities who knew the issues 
exaedy and how the electorate ticked. 
Mr Sillars, a Scottish TUC official from 
Burn.s's auld toun of Ayr just outside the 
division, was ahhost alone in believing he 
c(juld win by 8,000 votes, which leapt in 
the event to nearly ii,(K)c). But Mr Sillars 
is articulate and aggres.sivc, the candi¬ 
date parties sigh for. ffe looks, for extra 
measure, rather like Errol Flynn liberating 
Burma. Mr SiWans’s evangelical Socialism 
spoke from both heart arid head t(i South 
Ayrshire, old mining territory long used 

the radicalism of Burns, of Keir Har- 
die, and of the candidate’s predecessor, 
Erurys Hughes, who married Ffardie’s 
daughter and lived in the old man’s house. 

I’his had much to do with South Ayr¬ 
shire standing solid for Lalwur. But the 
Conservatives alst:) kept a firm grip on 
their vote, coming a very respectable 
second which nowadays does not too fre¬ 
quently happen in Lafxjur citadel seats 
where the SNP also fights. Part at least of 
that answer lies in the Nationalist, Mr 
Purdie, an ex-mining engineer who not 
long before was Ijalxiur’s South Ayrshire 
agent and almost heir apparent to the 
seat. “ An idealistic, radical man,” Mrs 
Winifred Ewing called him, and he fought 
the by-clertion as a socialist and 
nationalist. Mr Purdie's campaign in fact 
may go far to claiifv the old puzzle of 
w'here the SNP doe> stand in the vertical 
division of politics. His leftist content 
almost ccrtainlv steadied the 'Foiy vote 
and limited defections 'to the SNP. 

'File poll ciinie ()ne day too early for 
tlic report f)y tlie Tories’ Scottish 
CConstitutional Committee under Sir Alec 
Dougiia.s-Home to affect the result in any 
way. However, a .survey by Strathclyde 
University dealing with (rlasgow, Stirling, 
Rutherglcn, and Hamilton (the S.NP’s 
only seat) was published in the Clas^ow 
Herald during the campaign. Its samples 
consistently .sfumed S\P support declining 
from the levels of a year and more ago. 
Before South Ayrshire’s 20 per cent, the 
SNP at parliamentarv by-elections had 
taken 28 per cent at Pollok in ic)66, 46 
per cent at Hamilton In 1067, and 25 per¬ 
cent at Gorba'ls last November. 

Strathclyde’s survey, confirming similar 
polls, showed between 60 and 81 per cent 
to want “ more control ” of Scottish 
affairs (these figures including the small, 
sometimes tiny, ratio favouring separa¬ 
tion) JVMpre control is difficult to define 
in dmiiudn terms, but around three- 


quarters in favour of it represents a pool 
of Scottish sentiment which may again 
sustain the SNP, particularly since it 
is noticeably starting to trim its 
separatist sails. Its South Ayrshire vote 
was achieved first time out in a loyalist 
^Labour seat and in virtually a general 
election atmo.sphere. Tbc SNP in 1966 
(well before the Hamilton high peak) 
polled 5.03 per cent with 23 candidates. 
Now it plans to fight &otland’s 71 
seats and South Ayrshire’s vote would 
give it 500,000 supporters. This might 
not win it even a single seat but it would 
keep self-gov'ernment too hot an Issue for 
other partie.s to sweep derisively a.side. 


Prisons 

Anything they can 
do . . . 


In two recent major pronouncements on 
the law and order issue, l}oth Mr Heath 
and Mr Quintin Hogg called for 
more prison building. I'fiis is unlikely 
to be terribly popular politically, but 
it makes sense. There are well f)ver 
three times as many people in prisons 
and borstals as fhere were before the 
1939-45 war, and there could he 40,000, 
or four times the prewar figure, inside 
hy the end of next year. The Govern¬ 
ment tried to reduce the number by intro¬ 
ducing suspended sentences in the 1967 
Criminal Justice Act, and the prison 
population fell by 2,000 or so in the 
first year. But it is now rising rapidly 
again, partly because men with suspended 
.sentences are coming before the courts 
on further charges, and have to serve 
their original sentence as well as anything 
else imposed for the new offence. There 
could he 50,000 people in prison by the 
beginning of the ig8os. 

Lord Butler presided over one burst of 
prison building in the late 1950s, and Mr 
Callaghan is now providing a follow up 
with plans to build 15 “establishments,” 
including 7 prisons, over the next ten 
years. In the last phase, prisons were 
designed Which would provide for about 
two or three hundred men each, but in 
the present programme plans are for 
prisons containing between 500 and 750 
men. Most of the new buildings are to be 
designed for “ C category ” prisoners, who 
are unlikely to try to escape but wh(» 
might alway.** walk through the prison 
gate if it was open. Most of the people 
inside are in this category, and they 
usually serve their time in the decaying 
'Victorian local prisons. Until now they 
have come last on tfie list of priorities 
for prison building and the Government 
is right to concentrate on them—though 
not necessarily in this way. 

Even with the hew buildings, it will be 
difficult to do more than keep up with 
ri.sing numbers. After his recent speech 
Mr Hogg explained that what he really 
wants is not so much more prkons as 



Whet three in e cell means 


new one.s so that there would he no 
need to put three men in a cell designed 
fi»r one, as happems to 9,000 men at 
the moment. They often remiiin there 
for .seventeen or eighteen hours a day, 
and there are so many pec^ple checking 
in and out of the local prisons that 
they are often little more than marshal¬ 
ling yards. But the official co.st of the 
Government’s programme is already 
£60 million, and with increased costs 
and the inevitable delays in getting 
planning permission, it will probably cost 
still more. It is difficult to see any Tory 
Chancellor, determined to keep a tight 
hold on government spending, agreeing 
to a still larger programme. 

The real answer may be U) try to deal 
with more offenders without sending them 
to prison, thoug*h the building programme 
will still be needed just to cope wifh 
the present overcrowding. Less than 20 
per cent the people in prison are 

there for more than 2 years, and nearly 
40 per cent are there for three months 
or le.ss. Sentences of that length may 
be of some use in giving some first 
offenders a short, sharp shock, but most 
of the people serving them are what other 
prisoners call “ gas meter bandits,” who 
have been in prison many times before 
for small offences like pilfering or being 
drunk and disorderly. They are usually 
inadequate rather than criminal and 
going to prison perhaps only reduces 
their miiiimal ’ capacity to cope still 
further. If the Government could design 
a pilot scheme for a halfway house 
between prison and probation where 
there was some attempt to te^^.h 
inadequates of this t)r.pe how to deal with 
rent payments, keeping back money for 
the gas. and electricity, or just how to 
read and wtite properly, this might 
conceivably reform them more effectively. 
It could at least reduce pressure and 
might allQ^w the prison, staff to do more 
than just keep the machine ticking over. 
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How dectridty made 
Mr. Smith happ^ 


Mr. Smith had a problem. His customers liked solved so many industrial problems in the past. happy because so are the millions of people 

their crisps tasty, crisp and a nice light colour all And in conjunction with AEI and later GEC/AEI, who eat his crisps. 

the year round. Towards the end of the potato the Solution was found: Microwave Crisping, a This is a story often repeated in tndustry today... 

season, he had to use old potatoes. And old revolutionary electrical process using microwaves a difficult production problem solved by modm 

potttoes made darker crisps, whatever he tried. to complete the cooking operation without turning dectrical methods. 

It wasn*t his fault. It is the nature of old potttoes. the cimpi dark. 

Not giving up the effort to keep his customers Thepioqeiawodwd.Tlieerispcin9edl^ Gontnetyoitf loeglBlectrlcityBiMurdte 

happy,Mr. Smith turned to Electricity, whidi has oobur.liiicedbeiim,tDO.AndsoMr.Sin^isv«iy^ advice and tecimicnl infoasantlen» 


ELECnuCTTY-mFOWERIN INDUSm 


L—a—B—rSoi-ftt iJlo 

a—Ui B k a trltliy U o wa wys TS—M a — tow t Btotrt a H y B aaNl a|‘,, 

--- - BM»MimMa9Ek»c«TiritVaaMao6oii6V7yi 
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Gypsies _ 

April travellers' day 


7 'ije (fovernrucnt’s social policy record 
nia\ have been under damaging fire from 
Piofessor 'IWnsend and the Child 
Poverty Action (iroup, but there is one 
group of poor people which is now about 
to gain some considerable, though long 
delayed, l:>enerit from a measure passed 
under Labour. '‘Phis is the gypsies, or, as 
thev are collectively more accurately 
called, “ travellers,” since many of them 
are of mixed blood—“didicois”—or 
tinkers‘without any Romany blood at all. 
A survey earned out by the Ministry of 
Housing in iqbrj revealed that there were 
in all about 15,000 of these in England 
and Wales and no more than 11 local 
authority sites for them (and very few 
provided hv anyone else). So the habit of 
tough local authorities of hauling their 
caiavans off the roadside or unauthorised 
camp sites was pas.sing the buck; simply, 
iiKue humane councils were saddled with 
an extra burden. 

In ig68 Mr Eric Lulil>ock, MP, was 
shaping up a private member’s bill to give 
the much larger number of j)eople who 
live jn caravans permanently fixed on one 
site some security of tenure. The Ministry 
of Housing did a deal with him and his 
hili was enlarged to compel the provision 
of sites for gypsies and others. But though 
Mr Lubbock’s half wa.s quickly brought 
into force, the gypsies were left out in the 
cold because of tlie squeeze on government 
expenditute. 

But from April ist this year countv 
councils will be obliged to provide sites for 
the gypsies in their areas. They can and 
should chaige rent. In addition, London 
and tountv borough councils will have to 
show good reason why they cannot 
provide even one site of 15 pitches within 
then boundaries. In iqfiB these were 
urged to get on with the jol) even l^efore 
this part i^f the hill was brought into 


force, just as all local authorities were 
urged to provide sites by a government 
circular way back in 1966. 

By 1967 the number of sites in England 
and Wales had crept up to 14. Ibis pro¬ 
vided a total of under 300 pitches. By 
M968 the number of pitches had reached 
357. At the ministry's last count, in 
September of last year, the total number 
was 433, which was still way short of the 
nunf^r required to provide for the 3,000 
or so families counted up in 1965. Of the 
eight counties with the largest travelling 
populations at the time of the 1965 
census, three—Cornwall, Essex and 
Gloucestershire—still provided not one 
pitch, although Essex County Council, 
which has been struggling against fierce 
local opposition to find sites, now has one 
in operation and two others in the pipe¬ 
line. Kent (which has by far the large-it 
number of gypsies) and Surrey have a 
better record, but still undoubtedly do not 
provide enough to cater for all the gypsi'^s 
enumerated in their areas. But then much 
depends on the time of year—agricultural 
counties make use of gypsy labour in the 
summer but may be reluctant to provide 
for them if they winter nearer cities. 
Cprnwall, for example, is now carrying 
out its own survey to dispute the figure 
calculated for the county in the 1965 
survey. There is no doubt the ministry'.-, 
act was needed; it will take a good deal 
of compulsion to push the num'lier of 
pitches up to an acceptable level. One 
encouraging sign is that four London 
boroughs now provide sites; in 1967 only 
one did. If they can find room, there u 
no excuse for further delay by county 
councils or large county lx)roughs (such 
as Birmingham, which has a notoriously 
tough reputation). And once the act is 
fully in mrcc, local authorities whicli do 
provide enough sites will be given tougher 
powers to deal with illegal camping, which 
should at least be a carrot to dangle in 
front of ratepayers fearful of any soil of 
permanent provision for gypsies anywheie 
near their homes. 



Training doctors 

Turning down Todd 


True to form the council of the British 
Medical Association has rejected an 
important recommendation of the Todd 
royal commission on medical education 
—that young doctors should have, after 
their preregistration year, three yeais' 
general professional training. In the state 
of paranoia that periodically afflicts 
doctors when anyone suggests that thev 
arc not being trained or employed effec¬ 
tively the council says that this proposed 
training period might, in some cases, turn 
out to be a ** three-year period of 
* national service * in the NHS.” But at 
present a young doctor is treated all 
too often as a pair of hands first and a 
trainee second if at all. The purpose of the 
general profe-ssional training envisaged by 
•the royal commission was to make sense 
of the present succession of posts which 
he now has to cha.se and fill while workirc* 
foi examinations. 

Properly planned and executed the 
Todd reconinienda'tion would have 
helped the young doctor rather than 
restricted him. So, too, would special 1 t 
registration. I'hanks to the re.strictive 
attitude of the medical profession a doctor 
in rtie ho.spital service is deemed to be a 
doctor in training until he is appointed to 
a consultant post. But there are far more 
doctors in training job.s than can ever 
ho[^e to liecome consultants. So the un¬ 
lucky, or the impatient, drop out and 
enter general practice or emigiate. 'Flio 
royal cornmis.sion prop<).sed that after 
three years' general training, followed 
by two years’ specialist training, doctors 
should become eligible for registration as 
specialists, in which capacity ” they 
would exerf'ise a substantial degree of 
independent clinical judgment " ; such 
spec'ialis^ts would be eligible for promotion 
to the consultant rank if they .showed 
themselves fit for it. 

But the BMA council has turned this 
projKJsal down as another attempt to set 
up the permanent suhronsultant grade 
that senior doctors have always jibbed at 
because it means ‘‘ dilution,” “ getting 
consultant services on the cheap ” and 
.so on. Yet, w'heii a w-orking party, of 
departmental and professional member¬ 
ship, suggested that fully trained doclois 
should be graded as consultants, but be 
expected to do a little more of the routine 
work, the existing consultants turned that 
down too. The senior ranks of doctors 
are evidently quite prepared, as they have 
made the grade, for the existing bottle¬ 
necks to promotion to remain and foi 
their younger colleagues to emigrate to 
North America or Australia—often, 
interestingly enough, to subconsultant 
posts. The British Medical Association 
should not l>c surprised if its negative 
attitude mak^s more people question, its 
claim that the medical piofession must 
remain wholly responsible for the training 
and destinies of its members. 
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Our conference rooms 
have no back rows. 


At Westminster Hotels we make 
sure that the men in the back of our 
rooms can hear and be heard clearly. 
Bad acoustics can kill a conference, so 
we’ve installed some of the most 
advanced sound equipment in the world 
to ensure complete participation and 
understanding. 

As well as the new sound systems, 
we provide closed-circuit TV, video-tape 
recording equipment, big screen 
projection, simultaneous translation in 
seven languages... in all, over a quarter 
of a million pounds worth of better 
understanding. 

Our four Hotels, with conference 
facilities- Grosvenor House, 

Kensington Close Hotel, Quaglino’s and 



the Hyde Park Hotel - give expert 
conference consultancy and can arrange 
for any size meeting up to 2,500. In 
addition to our large conference rooms, 
we have over 25 small meeting suites all 
offering those qualities that make talking 
easy - privacy, comfort and excellent 
service. 

We have first class bars and 
restaurants famous for their well-stocked 
cellars and excellent cuisine. 

Organisation, equipment, service 
... that’s what we give you. The result is 
a successful conference for everyone 
concerned. 

Contact our Conference Sales 
Executive, the Marketing Department, 
Westminster Hotels, 

166, High Holborn, London, W.C.l. 
Tel: 01-8361213 Telex: London 262263 
Telegrams; BONHOMIE LONDON 



WESTMINSTER HOTELS LONDON 

The London Division of Trust Houses. 
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The Liben group does it again 

BY OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 


It becomes increasingly questionable 
whether the Russians will continue to 
support their man in Prague. It is almost 
a year since Mr Husak, with Moscow's 
blessing, assumed supreme power in 
Czec'ho.slovakia from Alexander Dnbcek. 
Unless he receives some substantial 
manifestation of Sov'iet backing fairly 
soon Mr Husak stands in serious danger 
of losing the power struggle to his 
country's quasi-stalinisl extreniLsts. 

The announcement at the weekend of 
the expulsion from party mcmbcrsh'ip of 
Mr Smrkovsky, Mi Pavel, Mrs Mikova 
and a row of other leading liberals, plus 
the suspension of Mr Dubcek himself, 
has all the marks of another unavoidable 
conce.s.sion by Mr Husak. It is now known 
that Mr Husak hurriedly summoned a 
meeting of the n-member party 
presidium after getting wind of a 



f»its 


clandestine meeting by 500 hardliners in 
the Prague suburb of Liben. This plare 
has a special connotation for the Czech : 
it was there that roughly the same groip 
met so(»n after the Soviet invasion n 
196B to. pledge their support to tie 
Russians. ITie new meeting—attended, 
among others, by .some former memliers 
of Mr Novotny's central commitlec aid 
officials of the presern party lieadquarlrrs 
—attacked Mr Husak^s government for 
“ a policy of words but no deeds ” aid 
Mr Husak himself as “ the chief compro¬ 
miser.” 

At the presidium meeting on Maich 
6th a majority voted for the expulsion 
of several reformers and the suspensiui 
of Mr Dubcek. But instead of announcing 
tlil.s at once, as usually happens, Rww 
Fravo waited until Marcii 21st to let tiie 
news leak out in an editorial. It seeiis 
improbable that Mr Gromyko’.s visit to 
Prague last week was connected with the 
delay or the announcement. If they 
wanted to intervene the Russ^ians woulc 
have been more likely to .send Mj 
Katushev or someone else more directly 
concerned with inter-party relations. 

Mr Husak has said tinie and again diat 
there would be no vendetta against those 
who supported Mr Dubcek in 1968. At 
a session of the party’s central committee 
in January he declared that “ we are not 
concerned with destroying people or 
asking for their heads.” He won an 
apparent victory when he .sent Mr 
Dubcek oft to protective exile as 
Czechoslovakia’s ambassador to Ankara 
in January. But clearly Mr Dubcek has 
now been put in an untenable position in 
relation to the staff of his embassy. 'Fhe 
vitriolic tone of recent attctcks on him 
in the party press make it entirely possible 
that he Will be brought home from 
Ankara to face a party investigation and 
iti consequences. Mr Jjri Hajek, the 
former for^gn minister who made the 
error of pleading the Czech case before 
the United Nations immediately after the 
Soviet invasion, is also expected to be 
banned from the party soon. 

Mr Husak is still beset with monumen¬ 
tal problems in the economy. With a 
labour force suddenly determined upon a 
minimuTn of exertion, the country remains 


in the f^rip pf what cart only caUed a 
seiriN^ike. Not siirprising^y,' it U 
beginning to fall beliind sch^ule- on 
deliveries of industrial goods to ;^Ussia 
and arnw to the Middle Ea*t. ‘the 
Russians fail to come up with an earpeiift 
of their support for Mr Husak ftiirly sobn 
it must be reckoned that they, are 
seriously dissatished with the progress of 
“ nornialisation.” 

Gemmy _ 

Better luck 
next time 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Herr Willy Brandt ha.s been preoccupied 
this week with preparation for the next 
meeting fietween the prime ministers of 
the “two states of the one (iernian 
nation.” 'rhi.<; is due on May 21st at 
Kasse'l, iB iuiles west of the intra-C»erman 
border. In his unassuming way, Herr 
Brandt claimed titat his and Herr Stoph’s 
most important achievement at EHurt last 
week was the fixing of this appointment. 

Certainly there was piecious little else 
they could agree on, and the prospect of 
tangible progress at Kassel is dim. Herr 
Brandt made it clear at Erfurt that he 
would expect to discuss more next time 
than the uncompromising draft for a 
treaty that Herr Ulbricht despatched to 
Bonn on December r8th. Tliis proposed 
full recognition for the Democratic 
Republic without conceding anything in 
return, which was taking too much for 
granted to be acceptable. It was tlie east 
German delegation's basic directive at 
Erfurt. 

Herr Brandt ha.s suggested an agenda 
for Kassel : 

1. How are official relations between the 
two states to be conducted, in theory and 
practice ? 

2. How can today’s threadbare commu¬ 
nications between the two states be filled 
in, especially with o{>portunities for 
travelling and telephoning, if not yet for 
exchanging book.s, periodicals, and 
newspapers ? 

3. How can “ discrimination ” between 
the two states be reduced, notably in 
dealings with the outside world, such as 
diplomatic representation ? 

The east German government has not 
acc^ted this agenda but Bonn hopes that 
a joint committee will be set up to prepare 
one. 

East Berlin’s fulminations and bashful 
silences since Erfurt have not been 
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Not much to report 


encouraKiii^T. Botli Herr Ulhricht and 
Herr Stoph have berated the chancellor 
for weakening his overtures with disap¬ 
pointing reservations. Nothing, they 
reiterate, can be arranged for the better 
bef(jre Bonn has unequivocally acknow¬ 
ledged the Democratic Republic as a 
separate and sovereign state. I'here is no 
longer any such thing as Deutschland, says 
Herr Stoph, not regretfully but exultantly. 
And Herr Albert Norden, the old politburp 
hand responsible for agitpnjp, rants 
incorrigibly about imperialist wolves ” 
prowling in the sheeps’ clothing of mem¬ 
bers of the Bundestag. 

7'he .spontaneous fervour of the welcome 
that the west Ch?rman chancellor received 
from unregimented folk along the railway 
line and in Krfurt (reproduced on tele¬ 
vision everywhere except in east Germany) 
naturally vexed a questionably represen¬ 
tative regime. It may well have 
strengthened the realists in the politburo 
who know that their regime would not 
long survive closer contact between east 
and west Germans. 

Unconditional recognition or nothing. 
There are signs that Mo)scaw is backing 
east Berlin’s unrelenting demand. State 
secretary Egon Bahr, who has been talking 
desultorily with Mr Gromyko since 
January ^oth in the hope of initiating 
negotiations for a treaty mutually renounc¬ 
ing the use of force, returned to Bonn last 
Sunday with the news that they had 
achieved no more for the time beiAg than 
agreement to open consulates-gcneral res¬ 
pectively in Leningrad and Hamburg. 
Talks may be resumed towards the end 
of April. Before then Herr Brandt will 
have consulted President Nixon. The 
Ibur-power discussions that were duf$ to 
begin in west Berlin this Thursday should 
s^how whether he can hope to obtain 
reassurances for the security of west Berlin 
that are another of the concessions he 
would exjg^t in return for recognition. 

Herr. fi^ndt*s moves are being very 
critically watched in his own rountr\’. 


Nany west Germans have been disquieted 
b the glimpses they caught on the telly 
Jat week of east German demonstrators 
ad hastily mustered countcr-demonstra- 
tes, and by the east German regime’s 
utabated misrepresentation of west Ger- 
nitn life and politics. Old doubts have 
ben revived. The Bonn General^Anzeiger 
wute : “For most western governments 
reiognition of the German Democratic 
Rpublic and the Oder-Neisse frontier 
w<uld be reassuring. But such a policy of 
reissurance would not be enough for the 
Grinan nation. It must be combined with 
a ;Jesperate attempt to make separation 
nure tolerable and lead to a minimum of 
ncghbourly relations across a crazy 
herder." 

Mclear arms 

Six against 
safeguards 


Wien the nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
(^PT) came into force on March 5th, 
tli 47 states that had ratified it included 
nq member of the European community, 
wlo.se nuclear e^lenient is still known as 
Esratorn, All the Euratom memljers except 
Fiance have signed the treaty ; but the 
Germans, in particular, have indicated 
that they will not ratify until they get 
sji:isfactory tenns about the working of the 
sifeguards system that non-nuclear 
adherents to the NPT are required to 
arcept. The treaty allows an iB-month 
jfriod after ratification for tihe negotiating 
(if safeguards agreements between the 
I’N’s International Atomic Energy Agency 
ind adhering states (either individually or 
ii groups). I'he Euratrwn members intend 
jo negotiate as a group ; they will argue 
that their own exi.sting safeguards system 
Is quite adequate and that there is no 
need for the IAEA inspectorate to extend 
its work into their territories. 

France's position in this matter is a 
1 strange one. While itself refusing even to 
sign tile treaty, it has encouraged the other 
Euratom members to adhere to it. Last 
week the French indicated that they would 
play an active part in the safeguards 
negotkition between Euratom and the 
IAEA, and would back the argument that 
the international agency s-hould leave the 
Euratom members to police tlicinselves. 
But it is hard to see how the IAEA could 
possibly accept this claim, which would 
mean giving the European group a privi¬ 
lege denied to other NPT ^herents. 

When Japan signed the treaty last 
month it stressed this point and suggested 
that if the Europeans were to be pennitted 
self-inspection the saSne right should be 
accorded to Japan. Thus acceptance of 
the l^ratom claim could completely erode 
the IAEA safeguards system which is the 
heart of the treaty. The ? 8-month nego¬ 
tiating period looks like being one of 
sustained puUing and hauling. The only 
encouraging sign is the apparent readiness 
of the Eurof^n group to start negotiating 
before they ratify the treaty. 


Italy 

Back to square one 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Just in time to hold Italy’s regional and 
local elections promised for the coming 
spring—^Junc 7th is considered the latest 
possible date—a four-party centre-left 
coalition government has at. last been put 
on the stocks and should be sworn in by 
Easter. This will end for the moment a 
crisis that has lasted six exasperating 
weeks. But there is no reason to believe 
that the coalition patched up in extremis 
by Signor Mariano Rumor after weeks of 
wrangling, and based bn diametrically 
opposite interpretations of the basic 
agreement between the Christian 
Democrat, Social Democrat, Socialist 
and Republican parties, can do more 
than hang on until the spring electiom or, 
with luck, the summer holidays. 

The government crisis dates from 
February 7th, when Sigpor Rumor and 
his Christian Democrat minority admini¬ 
stration resigned. They had held the fort 
since the centre-left coalition collapsed 
last July. Three attempts to restore it 
have broken down in the past six weeks. 
Signor Rumor tried first, then Signor 
Aldo Moro, then Signor Fanfani, president 
of the senate, who put forward, as a 
personal condition for heading the govern¬ 
ment, the strange request that the 
secretaries of the four contracting parties 
should be included in the ministry. The 
socialists agreed, but Signor Fanfani’s 
request raised strong objections from his 
own party and was widely criticised as 
an attempt to set up a four-party 
directorate which wuld pun parliament in 
second place. 

At that point there seemed no 
alternative but to hold a general election, 
a prospect which serioudy appealed to 
only one of the four parties—the Social 
Democrats, who have wanted it from th^ 
start. Their wish lies at the heart of the 
pplitkal, as distinct from the government, 
crisis. This'.began a. year ago when the 
Social ^Democrats hivi^ oEf once again 
from the Socialist party^ to which they 
been reunited for less thap three 
years; They claimed then, as now, that 
the bulk of the Socialist spar^. ^was, 
perhaps unintentionally, pt^paring the 
way for t!he Communists to enter govern¬ 
ment. They also complained tliat the 
Christian Democrat left or less 

intentionally, pursuing end. with 

a'^ yiiew. to setting up ei '[tefmhblipa 
coftcHiprey** , a ' .Catholitytbmmunist 
ire)!iublic.' ^ ' ' ' '. 

. Ta ttop., this^ and, to fi&rce the CD^stiaiit 
Demotfrats to drop their lt^t;^ingeii« 
Socdal Democrat$^, who h^ke hd,, wmt 
of, the fafelK that aie well suf^ 
with fuii^i, deitio^d th^ cehtrei^ft 
coalition and presm 
electioxl^, though nbhe 
The scficnfiej Whibh was 
operate before the autumn labour dtsputeli 
has failed, though the Social Derrwx'rats 
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45% of the cost of your 

new factiiy is 

where we stal taEii^. 


I If during the 1970’s your 

company is thinking of expanding 
in a development area we invite 
you to think very seriously about 
Northern Ireland. 

About the unique combina¬ 
tion of advantages we offer for a 
company on the move. 

For example^ locate here and 
you can get wjwwmw outright 
grants of 4 S% for new plant, 
machinery,and buildings,andmore 
where reasonable employment is 
created in relation to total 
capital outlay. 

We provide grants towards 
transfer of machine]^, initial 
operating costs, and labour train¬ 
ing expenses, too. 

In no other development area is 
the percentage you will be called on 
to subscribe so low. 

In Northern Ireland you’ll 
find factories already built and 


ready to move into, wifoad- 
ways, water,sewer,gas,ftric and 
telephone facilities conr^cd. 

And with the rents as lc*s is. 6d, 
to 5s. od. per square foorannum 
according to size and 

You’ll find an abi^nt labour 
supply. Now no plac^wihem 
Ireland is more than‘^ilcs from 
a training centre. In^a the 
number of training per head 

in Northern Ireland^tually 
about ten times gr^ than that j 
in Great Britain. you 

are assured of prad help to 
get the sort 01 skil^ur 
you need, even yw open 
your factory. ,, 
Supportitig^ti^ 
amenities are hotels 

aod housing, a aurpprt, 

accmnmodatioiP^^te air¬ 
planes, cxceUcj^^o*^ya^ ports 

and shopping | 


Some of the finest inter- 
national companies arc here now. 
AhC.-OJj^ia, Courtaulds, 
P“Pont,ICI,Michelin, 

Monsanto, to name but six. 

Education, recreation and 
^tu^ opportunities are here. 

I JNorthern Ireland is proud of its 
modern schools, colleges, hos¬ 
pitals. ^d us beautiM beaches, 
imcrowded golf courses, and 
clean, gre^ countryside make for 
relaxing hvii^. 

Everythmg an expanding 
rompwy needs is in Northern 
Irama. And remember, we start 
talkiiwat45%. 

Fot more information with- 
^t obligation write to; 

The Northern Ireland Ministry of 
^mmeiw, 21 Linenhall Street, 
BclfastBT28BY.Tel:oa32 34488: 
ori 1 Berkeley Street,London^i. 
lei: 01-493 0601/6. ’ 


^.-JSCffisrsIlrelaiid 
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Still reckon that in an election the 
electorate would swing loathe right and 
to the extreme left, offering a dramatic 
choice which would enable the moderate 
right—of which they form part—to take 
power. 

It would seem that they have found 
no support either from President Saragat, 
their former leader, or among the 
Christian I^eniocrats, A general election 
would exacei1>ate the dismay with which 
Italians survey the antics of their 
politicians. To dissolve parliament would 
mean throwing out a number of important 
bills, including the divorce bill (which is 
now to be briefly, but only briefly, delayed 
wh'ile the government discusses it with the 
Vatican. It will then go on to the Senate]. 
Another victim would he 'Ibe bill foi a 
“ charter of lalxmr.” A dissolution would 
nece.ssarily retard the great reforms of 
eduiMtion, the health service, and so on 
that face the present parliament. In short, 
the social waters are so troubled that none 
of the other parties in the coalition is 
prepared to fish in them. Signor Rumor’s 
second attempt, and apparent success arfe 
the result. 


Cambodia 


Right about face 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
The new leaders in Pnom Penh are 
showing every sign that they believe they 
have the .situation in Cambr>dia under 
control. At midweek there was a good 
ciiance of their declaring Cambodia a 
republic—pictures of the queen mother are 
already down. It is also likely that they 
will institute a wider measure of civil 
freedom than was permitted by Prince 
Sihanouk. They might even allow free 
entry to western journalists. 

They have been considerably helped by 
the provocative statements being made in 
Peking by the deposed ruler. Observers in 
Pnom Penh single out as particularly 
unwise the prince's call on Monday, via 
Peking radio, for the Cambodian people to 
rise up in guerrilla war against the new 
government. Thi.s is seen as providing 
marvellous ammunition to the government 
in its campaign to persuade the people 
that Sihanouk’s depo.sal was necessary. 
While the new leaders benefit from tbeir 
people's dislike of the Vietnamese while 
declaring independence and neutrality to 
be their goal—few obseivers here believe 
they had any choice about this—Prince 
Sihanouk is becoming more and more 
closely identified witli Hanoi and its 
coniniunist alliCsS. The new government 
meanwhile is said to ,be preparing to 
remove his last claim to legitimacy by 
declaring Cambodia a republic. The 
prince’s announcement on T'ue.sday, from 
Peking, that he would resign office once 
Jimperialists and their lackeys’* had 
rlcrr^aloverthrown bv an “army of lil^era- 
“ will he left looking ratiier hollow. 

yie new regime scem.s built round four 


nficn. Prince Sirik Matak^ a member of 
the Sisowath branch of the royal family, 
is pn)baf)ly its most energetic member. 
His relatitjns with Sihanouk have long 
been difficult. The prince kept him 
abroad for eight of the past 12 years, 
finst at Unesco, then a.s ambassador 
successively in Peking, Tokyo and Manila, 
an infavourable diplomatic regression 
whief is no doubt significant. 

I'ht other tliree key men are Yem 
Sanibair, the second deputy prime 
rnini.stei and the new foreign minister ; 
Cieneral Lon Nol, the prime minister 
and d^ence minister, and Op Kim 
Ang, tie deputy prime mini.ster fo? 
economic and financial affairs since the 
Lon No government was formed LlnI 
August. 'General Lon Nol is regardt?d as 
very muth the soldier and unlikely to 
provide |he driving brains of the new 
regirnci, His main importance has been hi.s 
ability,to keep the army personally loval 
to hirn|ie»f. 

The' prime anxiety about the army 
centred around Ourn Mannorine, a half- 
brother c^f Sihanouk's wife Monique, and 
secretary of defence in charge of ground 
forces. His rejpioval on the day of Prince 
Sihanouk* overthrow had been prepared 
by conviniem revelations about his 
involvemeit in a Hongkong smuggling 
racket. A^rt from a possible last minute 
attempt tol save the situation by Ouiri 
MannorineWnd the national .security chief, 
also replaQod, scarcely a voice seems to 
have been ikised on Sihanouk’s behalf. 

Pnom Petth is and has been ver>'^ quiet. 
There are very few soldiers, and only a 
few old Freracli armoured cars guard the 
main public buildings. There is no curfew 
and the bars are full of dancers till 
2.30 a.m. The Vietnamese and Chinese 
communities ii^ Pnom Penh, who compose 
two-tbird.s of ilie city population, are in 
no position to make a fuss and the 
Cambodians there are thought well able 
to appreciate the reasons for Sihanouk’s 
fall. 

All available reports say the countryside 



Very much the sehthr 


is also quiet. I'he biggest anxiety con¬ 
cerned the peasants, with whom Sihanouk 
has always communicated better than with 
the elite. In the country, which he visited 
often, he played the munificent god-king 
and it seemed to go down well. But if the 
new leaders are supported by the towns, 
the bureaucracy and the army, there is 
little any peasant can do. Feans of Khmer 
Rou^^c agitation are not yet serious largely 
because Pnorn Penh l>elieves there are so 
few of them—500 is the usual figure 
qiioled here. 

riie momentum of the campaign 
against Prince Sihanouk i.^ being kept up 
in two ways. I'here is the Vietrong issue 
which is being pushed for all it is worth 
and there are revelations of corruption, 
largely concentrated against hi.s wife. 
Princess Monique. She has been compared 
to Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu and accused 
of selling appointments, misusing Red 
Cross funds and getting payments from 
the Vietcong. T’hcre is no doubt at all 
that it is easier to run the anti-Monique 
campaign than to devise a new policy 
towards the Vietcong in Cambodia. 

Ceneral Lon Nol lias authorised a 
10,000-nian expansion of the army. But 
few people think that the C-aintx)dians can 
usefully apply a policy of force. They do 
however have one strong hold over the 
Vietcong in their ability to close the arms 
and .supply pipeline from the coast at 
Sihanoukville. In fact Prince Sihanouk 
cut this pipeline for a. few months last 
year before the Vietcong agreed to 
negotiate a trade treaty. It is presumed 
that it is now closed again. 

But the feeling here i.s that the 
C^ambodian generals are not yet thinking 
in terms of strengthening the army to the 
point that it cxjuld take on the Vietnaine.se. 
'There is al.so very little talk of clo.se 
co-operation with the South Vietnainc.se, 
let alone the Americans, to hara.ss the 
Vietnamese troo-ps in tlieir sanctuaries. 
The new leaders' professions of neutrality 
are being taken at face value by foreign 
diplomats ; already the government has 
offered again to talk with the Vietnamese. 
But with Hanoi in full fury, and with 
the North Vietnamese and Vietrong 
representatives in Pnom Penh taking 
refuge with the North Korean, Polish and 
other communist missions, it is hard to 
see how talks can .start soon. 


Israel 


No magic wand 


Lsrael will get around $100 million in 
economic aid from the United States but 
not, as yet, any of the extra 25 Phantoms 
and 100 Skyhawks it wants. By the end f'f 
the summer it will have received the last 
of the f)0 Phantoms it already ha.s on 
order, which are now being delivered at 
the rate of four a month. By now it may 
have received more than 30 of these 
fast and highly sophisticated aircraft. 
President Nixon’s decision not to sell any 


This is the new symbol of British Steel—created by David Gentleman, designer of many of Britain’s postage stampi 


A new shape for British Steel- 
the western world’s second largest 


The British Steel Corporation went 
into business in 1967 when Britain’s 13 
major steel comities were formed into 
a single enterprise. BSC is in the top 
industrial league. With a turnover of 
£1^12$ million, it ranks seventh in the 
latest Fortune list of the 200 biggest 
Corporations outside the United States. 
It is die second largest steel producer in 
the free world. 

These statistics speak for themselves. 


steel producer 

Behind them is one of Britain’s most 
progressive businesses, active in markets 
throughout the world. 

A state-owned Corporation, BSC is, 
nevertheless, fuU^ committed to com* 
mercial policies in every aspect of its 
business. 

BSC is currently embarking on a 
massive development programme which 
will increase m ou^ut V more than 
one-third over the next nve years. By 


1975 BSC expects to be producing 
some 33 million tons a year. 

From April 1970 BSC will have a 
brand-new structure, replacing its pres¬ 
ent Group svstem by six new pr^uct 
Divisions. The nmv structure ^1 pro¬ 
vide every incentive to competitiveness 
and efficiency in die service of customers 
throughout the business. 

This is the new shape of British Steel 
—the right shape for die ’705. 

British Steel Corporation 
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A bright MW CBifww 
to an oM proUmn 
own the New Europoom 
how to face. 


Cars are a bit like people 

They can't go on forever Somewhere 
along the line, they’re going to need a check¬ 
up. a few repairs, and a rest 

If your car is developing an ominous rattle 
in Elsinore, Denmark (or. for that matter, 100 
other locations in and around Copenhagen) 
you're in tuck 

Because, although you'll be without your 
car for a while, we’ll make sure you won't be 
completely without wheels 

The moment you check your car in for 
service or repairs, we II check you out with 
one of our bicycles It’s yours for as long as 
It takes us to fix your car, and it won't cost 
you a penny 

Simple, but effective And typical of the 
new products and services we're offering 
the New Europeans 

The New Europeans are hard-to-please 
travellers, taking a freer, fresher look at life, 
and expecting more of it 

Forthem.Esso means* Happy Motoring ’ 
A cool drink and a sandwich along the 
autostrada, a bicycle when their car's being 
serviced, a complete range of quality 
products from high-performance tyres and 
batteries to windscreen wipers and suntan 
oil And, of course, a Tiger in the tank 
In the Europe served by Esso, you II find 
more and more of these products and 
services So why not join the New Europeans 
-at any one of 36,000 Esso stations in 15 
European countries 



Before they hit the road again for Rome a cool drink 
and maybe a sandwich for the New Europeans That s 
what Esso snack bars and restaurants are for - as you 
swing across Europe, the convenience of a quick snack 
or the luxury of a leisurely meal 



The New Europeans are impatient When a windscreen 
wiper comes loose at 3 am on a rainy night they want 
a new one And fast At more and more Esso stations 
across Europe they II find it As well as a wide range 
of other accessories 



You don t have to be over 21 to be a New European 
They re all ages From 6 to 60 Taking a fresher view of 
life And looking farther afield for new ways of living it 



Attlio*HappyMoloring’sign 
averylhing fa r H w N ew Europeans 
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Fifty Phantoms are enough to do the trick 

more aircraft to Israel for the time' l:)ein^[ 
reflects his judgment that the installation 
of improved Russian surface-to-air 
missiles (Sam-js) in Egypt, apparently 
complete with technicians to service them, 
docs not significantly alter the military 
balance in the Middle East. 

Few dispute this judgment. Even the 
Israelis are taking the decision relatively 
calmly. 'Fheir minister ci defence, Mr 
Moshe Dayan has commented: I'lie 

Sam-3 is not a magic wand capable ol 
blunting the might of the Israeli air 
force." lie added that though the missiles 
would be set up this summer, Egypt’s new 
system of air defence would not be fully 
operational before the summer of 1971- 
Meanwhile, as he said, the Israelis would 
not sit still and do nothing. The fighting 
during the next few months, he predicted, 
would revolve round the deployment of 
the new weapons. 

I'he Israelis have established and 
retained air superiority above and beyond 
the Suez canal with comparative ease. 
The new Sain-3 missiles will not rob them 
of this advantage. It is by no means clear 
what the operational capabilities of these 
mi.ssilcs are. It i.s generally thought that 
they will be better able to deal with low- 
flying aircraft than the Sam-2 whicii 
Egypt already has. They may possibly be 
equipped with some fonn of homing 
device—thus avfrtding, to some extent, the 
need to rely on vulnerable radar equip¬ 
ment to guide the mis.siles on to their 
targets. 

The missiles are being sited around 
Caiio, Alexandria and the Nile delta, 
which suggests that they are designed to 
jjrotect airfields as well as industrial 
targets against the relatively deep-ranging 
attacks now being mounted by the 
Israelis (for which the faster Phantoms 
are better suited than Skyhawks). I’he 
Sam-^s could impose lieavier losses on the 
Israelis in making such raids. They may 
also provide the Egyptians with an 
opportunity to scramble their own 
interceptor planes earlier, But thougli 
these missiles may eventually raise the 
cost of deep raids by the Israelis, they will 
not prohibit them altogether. 

By the dispersal of aircraft and by 
i>etter anti-aircraft defences both the 
Israelis and the Egyptians know that they 
can pro'bably avoid a repetition of the 
pre-emptive air strike that gave vicloi^y 
to the Lsraelis in 1967. And the strategic 
stalemate between the ground forces 


along the Suez canal remains unaltered. 
The delicate question for President Nixon 
and his advisers is what circumstaru;es 
would constitute so significant a change in 
the military balance that they would fed 
compelled to .supply more aircraft (eitlier 
Skyhawks or Phantoms) to the Israelis. 

It is the tactical situation along the 
canal that will have to Ije walcjied. If the 
Egyptians install anti-aircraft missiles on 
the canal in sufTiciem numbers to .shoot 
down substantial numbers of Israeli air¬ 
craft, they could then use their superiority 
in ground force.s—especially artiller\ - 
more tellingly. So the litmus test Picsldenl 
Nixon will have to ap])ly is the numbei 
of aircraft the Israelis lose. If their losses 
mount steeply, especially in .sht»rt-range 
tactical attacks on Egyptian targets near 
the canal, the question of supplying more 
aiirraft to Israel will have to he reopened. 

Pakistan 

No connection with 

previous 

management 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
(General Yahya Khan took power just a 
year ago. Everything he has done since 
is intended to show that that was not 
simply a repeat of Ayub Khan's takeover- 
in 1958. The general says he is only 
holding the ring till a new constitution is 
iramed, for which he lias set January, 
197], as the deadline. 

This removes the armed forces from the 
arena of controversy—thus helping to 
preserve their ability to intervene again. 
This is good for them and prolrably for 
Pakistan too. The country, which has no 
civilian leaders, or parties of nation-wide 
standing, may yet have to fail back on the 
military. As it is, many people think that 
General Yahya may have to be the next 
head of state, though he says he would 
not be interested even if elected repre¬ 
sentatives asked him. 

This reluctance works powerfully in hi.s 
favour. More important, he has earned 
goodwill by his gestures towards East 
Pakistan’s Bengalis^-53 per cent of 
the country’s population—^and the 
minority areas of West Pakistan. He 
had decreed tliat the elections to the 
constituent assembly due this autumn will 
be held on the principle of one man, one 


vote, giving tlie east wing a majority 
commensurate with its numbers. He has 
also promised to break up West Pakistan 
into the four provinces it consisted of 
before 1956 when they were combined 
into a single unit to counterbalance East 
Pakistan. 

7 ’hese are popular moves, and shrewd 
ones. East Pakistan is still agitated over 
the degree of autonomy it wmII have in .the 
new federal set-up, but a good deal of the 
heat has been taken out of the issue by 
the one man, tine vote formula. Sheikh 
Mujib-ur-Rahman’s Awami League may 
not now be able to sweep the polls ; its 
six-point charter for autonomy will have 
to contend with demands for social ju,stice 
emphasised by Maulana Bhashani and hi.s 
National Awami Part\. Mujib w'iil need 
West Pakistani allies in the assembly. 
Until the dechion to divide West Pakistan, 
the campaigners for separation in Sind, 
Baluchistan and the North West Frontier 
province were his natural allies. They 
arc now left without a cause. Traditional 
.social groups—the mullahs, making a 
straight forw'ard Islamic appeal, and the 
feudal landlords—may now make a much 
better showing at the election. So the 
Bengali demand for autonomy may not 
be pressed too far. West Pakistani radicals 
too w'ill liave a liard time. 

General Yaliya has yet to reveal how 
the new constituent assembly will operate. 
He said in November that the voting 
procedure would have Xu be fair to all 
regions of Pakistan. West Pakistan cf>m- 
mentators have interpreted this as meaning 
that all important decisions would require 
the consent of each region, not merely by 
a simple majority. Some expect the 
general to lay down the procedure ; 
others are betting that he will leave it to 
the assembly, because a decision might 
give the campaigner.^ for autonomy a new 
handle. 

With the election date, ()ctol>er f>th, 
more than six months away, nobody can 
be .sure of tiie outcome. Pakistan has never 
had a natif)n-wide election on the basis 
of adult .suffrage in all its 23 years. It i.s 
cleai, however, that a post-electoral 
alliance of the major regional parties will 
Ije necessary. One likely combination is that 
of Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rahrnan’s Awami 
League with elements in We.st Pakistan 
like Mian Munitaz Daultana’s Council 
Mu.sliiii League and Khan Wall Khan’s 
grouj) in the Frontier. 

I'his would demand many mutual 
adjustments. For instance, Daultana is 
currently taking a strong line against the 
six-point charter, to make sure that he 
does not lose voles to parties like the 
militantly religious Jamaat-e-lslami which 
stands uncompromisingly for a strong 
centre, equating autonomy with treason, 
and .socialism with apostasy. Likewise 
Mujil?—under pressure from Bhashani— 
has been calling for the nationalisation of 
banks, insurance and key industries. But 
Daultana depends on the support of 
country conservatives in Punjab. 

Under General Yahya, the constituent 
assembly will be dissolved if it fails to 
agree on a constitution within 120 days. 
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The |)o]iticJians« therefore, have a strong 
incentive to work Qut a broadly acceptable 
coinpromise. Moreover, 'luecess %vould 
mean that the assembly was converted 
automatically into a parliament, with 
positions and rewards for its memlbers* 

Meanwhile, political campaigning is 
araravating tensions, to which the recent 
bimdy riots between the local population 
and immigrants in Sind, and earlier in 
East Pakistan, bear sad testimony. There 
is a good deal of economic discontent as 
well. Glass conflict is growing in towns 
everywhere, and in the countryside of East 
Pakistan. Bhashani has already raised the 
slogan ** food before elections,” as his 
party debates whether or not to take part 
in them. 

General Yahya’s regime is sticking to 
the role of impartial umpire, acting only 
to remove major economic grievances 
carried forward from Ayub*s days. 
Improved wage settlements have been 
forced upon employers, and a new anti- 
monopoly ordinance introduced to restrain 
the interlocking of banking and industtial 
capital. The regime has struck against 
Ayub Khan’s cronies—corrupt civil 
servants and guilty businessmen. Dozens 
have been dismissed while one business 
group has been ordered to pay a fine of 
£700,000. This is improving the general’s 
standing with people who see him as a 
reluctant and benign dictatoi. 

Tanzania 

Too much, too fast 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
President Nyerere has been putting the 
finishing touches to Tanzania’s nationali¬ 
sation programme. Last month the only 
privately owned Englisih-language daily 
newspaper, The Standard, was taken over 
and the president announced that import, 
export and wholesale trades would lx* 
nationalised later this year. On March 4 th 
the oil companies entered into voluntary 
agreements with the government for 
^ate participation in the petroleum 
industry. This leaves very little that the 
state has yet to nationalise. Private enter¬ 
prise and foreign investment are still wel¬ 
come—^and forthcoming—t>ut they must 
work in conjunction with the state. 

The latest measures come three years 
after the Arusha declaration, tlie 
manifesto whose acceptance by the 
governing party, Tanu, set the course of 
Tanzania’s socialist development. Critics 
of die government reniemlier the article 
in the Sunday News of February 12, 1967, 
m which the president listed the firms to 
be nat^nalised and gave an assurance 
that firms excluded frotn the list would 
not be taken .into exclusive public 
^^'^nerdiip. Altfawh many of those now 
to be nattonilisld' were not listed, their 
takeover was not unexpected : first, the 
w'holesale and import-export trades were 
specified in the Arusha declaration; 
second, great majority of traders are 
AsianiL f ^ 

\ ’ 



The state now owns both the English- 
language daily newspapers. The first 
result of this is that The Standard is, 
within lim'its, markedly more critical of 
certain aspects of the administration than 
it was b^ore. It has published articles 
such as an expose of the conditions of 
detainees in Dar es Salaam prison which 
could never have appeared six months 
ago. And it is said that the president writer 
some of the leaders himself. 

But the takeover of the wholesaling and 
import-export tiade may cause consider¬ 
able difficulties. The president’s 
announcement caused consternation, not 
just in the trading community) but also 
in the two organisations whicn will share 
the new responsibility: the National 
Development Corporation, which controls 
the nation’s manufacturing, processing 
and mining, and the State Trading 
Corporation. The main problem is simply 
that Tanzania is desperately short of 
skilled personnel. For this reason it is 
unlikely that the operation will be 
completed by the end of the year as 
scheduled. 

One of the ironies of the situation is 
that the organisation set up to deal with 
the state’s new responsibility will almost 


certainly employ the very people from 
whom it has removed the trade. Despite 
considerable popular feeling against Asian 
traders, it is acknowledged that they 
performed the vital functions both of 
distribution and of predicting demand, 
and as such were far from superfluous 
middlemen. State management of their 
activities may well cause a disruption of 
services : the present dearth of mustard 
in Dar es Salaam may soon be eclipsed 
by more serious shortages. 

This is one distuning aspect of 
Tanzania’s socialism. It is a programme 
for action based on ideology ard an 
assessment of the needs of the country ; 
the sincerity of its exponents is not in 
question. But the speed at which nationa¬ 
lisation has been carried out 's often at 
the expense of efficiency, and inefficiency 
can be as exploitative as capitalism, 
lllastrative of this is the position of 
farmers who sell their maize to co-opera- 
tives at a fixed price of about 26s a bag. 
TTie retail price in the shops is more than 
60s, whicHi suggests that ab^t 35^ is eaten 
up by distribution and marketing costs. 
Huge profits are not being made by 
middlemen, but farmer and housewife 
share the cost of the co-operatives’ 
inefficiency. 


EEC farm policy 

Messy but not plain daft 


When will the European Economic 
Community sort out its farm policy ? 
Ministers have been arguing about lower 
prices for over two years, about the 
Mansholt plan for reshaping community 
fanning for 15 months. Their latest 
meeting broke up just before breakfast 
last Saturday morning What is wrong ? 
And why is it so hard to agree on a 
solution ? 

No subject has bred more myths. What 
is the problem ? The EEC has huge food 
surpluses and huge agricultural expenses. 
Why ? Because it has a silly, protectionist, 
policy and absurd food prices opnoealing 


absurd levels of subsidy. Again, why ? 
Because it ha.s done nothing to modernise 
its grossly inefficient farms, thanks to 
gutless politicians terrified of the farm 
vote ? Who, in short, is the villain of the 
whole piece ? The French peasant. 

So runs the simple British notion of 
continental farming. Most of it is false. 

What, in reality, is the problem ? It is 
not a simple technical one of supply and 
demand : cut prices, cut subsidies, and all 
will be well. It is not just one of prices, 
subsidies or surpluses at all: it is these, 
but at root it is the welfare of some 
10 million farmers and farmworkers> 
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Money isn’t 
everything: 


From small beginnings, 
he made a gallery. Funny 
how big businessmen like to 
collect pictures. It isn’t only 
the money. Or a topic for 
cocktail party chat. But a 
deep, serious interest that 
somehow enables one to look 
at men’s affairs more 
objectively. 

Hard to explain, but it 
could help to explain why 
our arts section is one pf Ae 
most widely-read in Britain, 
voted best-of-the-yearby 
Granada again in 1969. 

And the Financial Times 
arts section is as unbiased, 
wise and reliable as the rest 
of its pages. 

Beside regular reports 
from major world markets, 
information on commodities 
and regular, forward-looking 
researches into business 
opinion, we devote far more 



coverage to the subjects 
most vital to businessmen 
than any other newspaper 
in the U.K.* 

Managerial techniques, 
for example. And technical 
developments, international 
business news, trading 
trends, labour relations... 
all the topics on which a top 
executive needs information 
today-or will 
tomorrow. 


In international 
organisations every¬ 
where you’ll find 
plenty of pink press 
cuttings among the 
fact files. 

All over the world. 
The Financial Times 
is the authority that 
top management 
refers to ror the wide 
perspective. 

No wonder so 
so many chief executives read 
the Financial Times-67% in 
Britain’** and 39% in the 
major companies of Europe. 

And the reasons aren’t 
just financial. 

’•‘Editorial Monitoring during January 1969 
’•'♦BlW/Taylor Nelson Survey 1968. 

•’‘♦European Businessmen Survey 1968, BMRB 


Money isift 
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Rotterdam/ 

Enropoort 

has 160 million 
enstomors. 
Wantsome? 


They live in Europe's richest Industrial 
areas, spread over Holland, Germany, Beli^um, 
Switzerland and France. One third of all the 
overseas Items these people buy reaches them 
through Rotterdam/Europoort By ship, plscne, 
truck, rail or pipeline. In bulk, in containers, 
seml-flnlshed, as raw materials. Rotterdam/ 
Europoort Is the Continent's only all-weather 
harbour that can handle any ship afloat and 
that is linked directly with these 160 million. 
Dutchmen are Europe's transporters, haul 40% 
of Common Market trucking, 40% of Rhine ship¬ 
ping, more air cargo than any other European 
country. For through-shipping, or distribution 
centres, Rotterdam/Europoort Is where the 
action is in Europe. Write the Rotterdam Muni: 
cipal Port Management for advice, it you'd like 
a chunk of that market 
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plus their dependants. Altogether they 
represent about one-seventh of the 
community’s entire population. Some of 
them are among the poorest of the poor. 
And they are not just electoral statistics, 
they are people. A politician need not l)e 
gutless to take note of them ; he would 
have to be both heartless and silly to do 
the (^posite. The real problem is to 
combine decent farm incomes with sensible 
levels of production and reasonable 
consumer prices. 

Why are farm incomes low ? Not 
because EEC farmers are grossly inefficient 
in terms of yields per acre or per cow : 
they aren’t. They are rather less efficient 
than British farmers, notably better, for 
grain crops, than north American ones, 
whose huge w»heatfields yield about 
two-thirus as much per acre as chose of 
Europe. The inefficiency is in the use of 
labour (and, in some cases, notably in 
Germany, of capital ; there you can find 
expensive modern dairy equipment serving 
a herd of ten cows). One man, on aveiage, 
manages about 17 acres of faimland ; the 
British figure is three times as high. 

This average conceals very wide 
differences of farm size and therefore of 
labour productivity. About 3 per cent of 
EEC farms are over 125 acres ; about 60 
per cent are under 25 acres. This mixture 
of the few, large and efficient with the 
many, small and inefficient is nothing 
unique : over half the farms of the United 
States have gross sales of under J.'ijooo a 
year. But in a farm population as large as 
the EEC’s it means that the number of 
poor peasants, tied to the land they own, 
is large : well over 3 million, excluding 
those who, especially in Germany, have 
another job. They are too many, 
politically, to be ignored ; and also too 
many (certainly in the past, and possibly 
in the future too) to be subsidised directly 
by governments not notorious for their 
social generosity, rather than by con¬ 
sumers. 

So producer prices have had to be set 
high enough to sustain the peasants (and 
give large farmers a Whacking profit) ; and 
the cost of this support has been pushed on 
to the consumer. Here another factor 
comes in. The EEC not only has too many 
farmers, and too many poor ones. It also 
has a great deal of productive farm land ; 
o.g of an acre for every inhabitant, against 
Britain’s 0.6. Together the three factors 
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explain the community's higher producer 
and consumer prices and the, quite 
rational, protectionist farm policy it 
adopted in 1962. 

Britain’s fanners at that time could 
produce about half the tcmperaic food¬ 
stuffs this country needs. It made political 
and budgetary sense (less sense for the 
balance of payments) to let imports in 
fairly freely, let farmers sell on the market, 
and to make up the price to them, through 
(government “deficiency payments,” to a 
level high enough to give them a decent 
income. There is relatively little home 
production to subsidise, and the efficiency 
of British farming means that sub.sldy 
levels need not be high. 

The EEC’s farmers, then and now, 
could supply about 90 per cent of its 
needs. To apply the British system—^apart 
from being a major policy change for 
most countries—^would have meant giving 
high government subsidies to a large home 
production, at a huge cost to public 
budgets (or, alternatively, low subsidies 
and the instant ruin of several million 
farmers, several hundred politicians and 
six governments). It might still have 
meant large unsaleable surpluses as well, 
at least in grains, for which even the world 
market is not unlimited. 

Instead the EEC chose to set high 
producer prices, and then to put levies on 
imports large enough to bring their cost 
slightly above these prices. Thereby the 
market price was kept up, and the burden 
of farm support pushed effectively on to 
the consumer (the EEC system theoreti¬ 
cally could—^and in its early years almost 
did—work at no cost to official funds at 
all).^ 

This system was not the only choice. 
It was not necessarily the best one, 
certainly not for the poorer consumer. 
But neither it, nor the high producer 
and consumer prices now associated with 
it, was simply silly. 

Let alone governments, even the 
consumer could be happy enough with the 
system if the prices were lower : this, after 
all, is what the Conservatives propose for 
Britain. Whose fault is it that EEC prices 
are high ? The EEC could have done 
more to modernise its farming, and, 
specifically, to raise average fann incomes 
by getting rid of its peasants. But if any 
one man is to blame that prices both 
started and have stayed high, it is not the 
French peasant. The EEC’s common 
prices were originally set near the high 
German levels and well above French 
ones ; then, and today, it has been the 
Germans more than the French who have 
resisted efforts to lower them. The tiny 
farmholding is far more characteristic ctf 
Germany (or Italy) than of France, and 
its numbers have shrunk faster in France 
than Germany. 

Not that the EEC has done nothing to 
slim down ks farm labour force. Farming 
accounted for 96 per cent of its working 
population in 1950, 21 per cent in i960, 
about 14 per cent today. Agricultural 
productivity since the late 1950s has been 
growing in reall terms about 7 per cent 
a year. These rates of change ate very 


comparable with Britain’s ; the absolute 
shift in employment has been very much 
laiger. But this belated move towardis 
modern farming owes more to the 
attractive wages offered by industrial 
growth than to fann policy : though EEC 
countries in 1967 were spending alnwjst 
$2,000 million—just over twice the i960 
figure—on “ structural ” measures for 
agriculture, much more went on measures 
likely to increase productivity through 
increased production, than through reduc¬ 
ing the laoour force. The EEC has made 
a considerable effort—much of it 
misdirected. 

How far are the EEC’s fann policy and 
prices to blame for its growing surpluses 
and rapidly growing costs ? These arc 
not quite as huge as British folk-myth has 
them : the EEC’s wheat surplus in 1969 
was around 4 million tons—about 12 per 
cent of nonnal production—and its accu¬ 
mulated surpluses (on the gloomiest esti¬ 
mate of what exactly is “ surplus ”) at the 
end of that harvest about 12 million tons, 
of which about 3 million tons will be used 
internally as fodder. For comparison, 
every year the United States and Austra¬ 
lia have to find export markets for about 
40 to 50 per cent of their output, and 
Canada more. 

There is no clear line between surplus 
production and production for export. 
The largest single reason Why the EEC’s 
silos are bursting is that everyone else’s 
are too : the world wheat market is simply 
glutted. And to decide what part of the 
EEC’s production beyond its own needs 
is a real surplus involves, impossibly, 
deciding who is “ to blame ” for the glut. 
The EEC, which hopes to dump 6J million 
tons around the world in 1969-70 at a 
cost of $380 million ? The United States, 
which also subsidises wheat prices and 
every year pushes out about 13 million 
tons in aid programmes ? 

The “ butter mountain ”—30o,cx)0 tons 
of it, three months’ eating, at the end of 
last year—is more clearly the sole respon¬ 
sibility r)f the EEC. Its growth has been 
sharply cut down, almost to nothing in 
1969, and the forecast for 1970 is only 
another 35,000 tons. But this is only 
achieved by heavily subsidising exports of 
125,000 tons, and releasing 80-90,000 
tons internally at low, subsidised, prices. 
Unlike wheat—whose consumption per 
head in the community is falling—^much 
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more Gutter dearly could be sold in the 
EEC if the price were cut. 

Price-cutting, to push production down 
and consumption (at least of some com¬ 
modities) up, is the obvious panacea. Ths 
irouble is, it is not one. Plainly, savage 
price cuts could cut production ; but there 
IS considerable evidence that the fiddling 
with prices which is politically possible 
does not. The obvious case is the marginal 
farm. Cut his producer prices and the 
farmer will not prcxiucc less, he will work 
harder to produce more and keep his 
income up. That’s what you’d expect, and 
it is what both the EEC experts and those 
who drew up the French Vedel plan have 
found in practice. 

There are other difficulties. The obvious 
answer to the milk-flood is to .switch dairy 
fanners into beef : but that is impossible 
for the small farmer, whose half-dozen 
cows bring in a regular income but who 
cannot finance the quite different time- 
scales of fattening for slaughter. He must 
be switched out of cattle altogether. 

Beyond these, the broader trouble is that 
the EEC farmer is not too clear about the 
laws of economics. The EEC commission 
at present is demanding some small 
switches in relative price.s to encourage 
farmers to move from wheat into feed- 
grains such as barley, Which the commun¬ 
ity is short of. It may work ; but past 
evidence is not encouraging. 

The advent of common grain prices in 
the mid-1960s made Wheat slightly less 
profitable for the German farmer, and 
barley strikingly less so. It niade all 
cereals notably more profitable in France. 
What happened ? From 1963 to 1969 
France’s cereal acreage barely rose at all ; 
Geniiany’s rose about 4 per cent. In 
Germany the wheat acreage rose just 
under 10 per cent, the barley acreage over 
20 per cent. In Italy, Wheat became 
marginally less profitable, barley more so ; 
the effects were trivial, but for what they 
were worth again they were the opposite 
of what would be expected. 

The dairy sector tells much the same 
story ; there is no clear evidence that the 
remarkable price benefits of the common 
agricultural policy have been reflected in 
any coherent way in the number of dairy 
cattle. The ingrained British belief that 
the continentals only need to cut their 
daft farm prices is much too simple. 

Sophisticated and repeated price adjust¬ 
ments might do some good. But-—except 
for butter—the EEC’s real trouble is not 
prices but yields. The EEC farmer, 
teclinically, is becoming far too efficient. 
Maybe he has been encouraged to invest 
more, say, in fertiliser, becau.se he can get 
good returns for a laiger, crop ; but more 
probably the reason simply is that fanning 
everywhere is improving, and he has 
cottoned on. The cultivated area of the 
EEC today is probably a'boist 5 per cent 
less than it was a decade ago ; the dairy 
herd is insignificantly larger. But wheat 
and barley yields ate 20-25 per cent 
higher, mhizc 30-40 per cent, sugar-beet 
(another sutplus^maker) about 20 per ceilt. 
Tlhe yield of milk per cow is about 15 per 
cent up. 
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These figure.s demon.strate the futility 
of price-cutting on its own. Certainly 
price-cuts would help the consumer. They 
would also dimiinish the cost of price 
su{)port paid by the EEC’s agricultural! 
fund. I’hese costs too can be exaggerated. 
In 1969-70 ‘they Will total around $2,500 
million (plus some $500 million from 
national nieasures). About $700 million of 
this will come in from levies. How much 
more the consumer will pay, unwittingly, 
through the high price of locally produced 
food is anyone’s guess: it depends on 
entirely hypothetical notions of What 
world prices, production and consumption 
would be if this very large market were 
thrown open. Fhe upper limit is probably 
set by the American government’s guess 
of $6,000 million to $7,000 million. (These 
figures compare with Britain’s farm income 
support costs of around $650 million, 
or the American government’s of $4,000 
million plus alx>ut $1,000 million spent 
on -the “ food for freedom ” progranime 
Whidh is a way of offloading the American 
surpluses.) Relatively small price cuts 
would sharply lower the $1,000 million 
the EEC expects to spend in 1969-70 on 
export subsidies ; they would have much 
less effect on the $1,500 million that will 
go to buy up the 1969-70 surpluses and 
to stock these and previous ones. 

But getting at the root of the problem, 
the surpluses themselves, is another matter. 
Here the only effective approach is that of 
the Mansliolt plan, which aims to take out 
of production about 7 per cent of the EEC’s 
175 million acres of agricultural land, to 
remove from the land about 5 million of 
the 10 million farming populatidn, and to 


switch some of the farms and farmers left 
out of surplus products into those, notably 
beef and coarse grains, which the com¬ 
munity is still short of. These figures, 
which allow for some possibly underesti¬ 
mated increases in yields, should—accord¬ 
ing to the EEC commission—^bring supply 
and demand into balance. 

By enlarging and modernising farms, 
prices too could be kept down. But the 
peasantry would not be eliminated : even 
the Mansholt optimists expect that by 1980 
a fifth of the remaining 5 million workers 
in farming will stiill be on backward farms, 
and another fifth on the traditional, though 
modernised, family farm. The commission 
therefore suggests subsidising the poorer 
peasants directly, while they remained : 
an important departure from the current 
practice of fixing prices at levels that will 
provide some kind of living even to the 
least efficient. 

But if price adjustments have proved 
politically difficult, this kind of major 
restructuring is politically even harder. 
Young farmers’ organisations, on the 
whole, have responded with some urider- 
.standing to the Mansholt plan. Their 
elders have not, and, in particular, 
professional defenders of the family farm 
have been strongly hostile. 

The six governments have all been 
dubious. Several doubt that the Mansholt 
plan would actually reduce surpluses. Some 
dislike the cost, estimated at $2,500 million 
a year (though only a third o-f that would 
be new money, the rest could be found 
by diverting some of the “ structural ” 
expenditure currently made by the six 
countries into more useful projects). The 
Germans have pointed out forcibly that 
France and Italy would have difficulty 
re-employing those who are encouraged 
to leave the lind but are too young to be 
simply pensioned off. 

The real difficulty—in a sense this U 
encouraging—is that the governments are 
not so much hostile to the principles of 
the plan as determined to keep control of 
anything so explosive, and so costly, in 
their own hands. They -will run the politi¬ 
cal risks ; they want to allocate the funds 
which may bring political rewards. This 
could mean that nothing will be done at 
all : has not the farm population already 
dropped sharply (albeit with government 
aids) ? But that drop is already slowing 
down ; many farms have now got rid of 
all hired labour, and it is much easier to 
shift farm workers into industry than 
farmers themselves. 

I'he governments, not least the French 
one, are well aware that a large, unpros- 
perous, peasantry represents some political 
risk and certain economic loss. The Man- 
Sholt plan may well never leave the 
drawing board. But a^t least part of 
likely to be carried out through national 
programmes. Even if the EEC ministers 
of agriculture cannot agree to change 
prices (which means that, in real terms, 
all producer prices are falling 2 or 3 per 
cent a year) there is some hope for fhc far 
more important structural changes that 
would make continental farming some¬ 
thing Britain can live with. 
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Corahlll 

C'nrnlilll lnNUraii^« Comiwny l.td, 

32 ConihUI, London, KC3. 
Tf^leithonr 01-A2H MIO. 


Chairman’s 


Statement 


The Annual General Meeting of Cornhill Insurance Com¬ 
pany Jdmited will be held on May 5, 1970, at 32 Cornhill, 
EC3. The following ii an extract from the Statement by 
the Chairman, Mr Donald C, Cann, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, /g6g. 

The year 1969 was one of mixed fortunes. Our premium 
and investment income set new records, but we sustained 
underwritiriR losses in the Motor and Pecuniary Loss 
accounts. However, such is the widespread nature and 
resilience of our business that we were able to produce 
an overall underwriting profit which in the generally 
unfavourable conditions at home and abroad was 
satisfactory. 


PROFITS, APPROPRIATION AND RESERVES 

'The total revenue advanced to £18,801,720 ; profits 
before taxation were £1,205,619 (ig68 £j ,286,801) and 
after taxation £864,619 fig68 £goi,8oi). £300,000 has 
been transferred to General Reserve but a similar sum has 
been transferred from General Reserve to the Life Acc ount 
leaving the General Reserve at £3,500,000 ; a further sum 
of £50.000 has been transferred to our Pensions Reserve. 

MOTOR 

Last year we viewed the prospects with foreboding 
berause of the intense competition following the break-up 
of the Motor tarifl’. We made changes intended to ensure 
that It would pay ** Cornhill ” policyholders to continue 
their allegiance to us and so it proved, because in fact 
our premium income even showed an increase. 

However, we did not delude ourselves as to the Anancial 
comsequence of the changes, for in iny statement last 
year I forecast : “ These changes will cost moncy-^and 
this can only (’ome out of proAts. The changes we are 
making in favour of * Cornhill’s" policyholders will 
moan that only a marginal underwriting proBt can be 
anticipated.’’ Instead of a “marginal underwriting profit,” 
wc made a loss of £72,000 on UK business, our first 
Motor I0.SS since 1958. This experience has coincided with 
a worse loss in Canada where previously our business has 
been profitable. Overall our Motor accounts at home and 
abroad show a loss of £201,000. 

We have since increased our premium rates here 
and in Canada, but in view of the steadily worsening 
experience and continuous cost inflation it is very doubtful 
if even the new premium rates can be long maintained. 

PROPERTY damage 

This account includes all forms of insurance against 
damage to property* (except motor vehicles), the most 
important sections being Fire and Engineering, and overall 
our result was satisfacUirv. 


With the continuing increase in fire wastage there is no 
alternative to the growing attitude in the market of rating 
industrial risks by prujecung future expectations rather 
than reflecting past experience. 

It is a source of satisfaction that there is an increasing 
call for the advice of our surveyors on risk improvement 
to qualify for more competitive premiums. 

The sound development of our Engineering business 
is due in no small measure to the highly efficient technical 
service provided by our engineer surveyors, 


MARINE AND AVIATION 

'The Marine account has produced a further increase 
in premium income largely due to the increa.se in rates 
over a fairly wide section of business. It is to be hoped 
that these imreases will be sufficient to meet the effects 
of inflation and rising costs but it is too early to predict 
the final outcome of the 1968 and 1969 accounts. 

Improved results are reflected in the 1969 Amtion 
account following some increase in Airline Hull rales. The 
“ Jumbo ” Jets have just been introduced to airline service 
and it remains to be seen whether the introductory rate 
level for this new equipment will prove to be right. 

On the evidence of the few insurances which have been 
placed so far for airlines having these new aircraft, it is 
gratifying to see that there is adeouate market capat ity 
available. 


LIFE AND ANNUITY 

The account continued to develop satisfactorily, the sums 
assured written in 1969 exceeding £32m. Wc have trans¬ 
ferred £300,000 from General Reserve to strengthen this 
account, particularly in view of the considerable expenses 
in relation to premiums of the early years. Our Capital 
Plan continues to sell increasingly well. 

W'p are also underwriters and fund managers for the 
very successful Super Plan marketed by G & S Assured 
Investment Company Ltd. This new plan was introduced 
in June 1969 and the sales have greatly exceeded our 
expectations having produced in 1969 the bulk of our 
equity-linked business. During the year we launched Corn¬ 
hill Auictralia Bonds linked to investment in two of the 
Pan Australian Unit Trusts and this contract was unusually 
well received by the press. We also introduced two plans 
linking insurance with Cornhill to investment with Ha.stings 
and Thanet Building Society, one for the regular saver, 
the other a unique plan for those who wish to invest lump 
sums. 


THE FUTURE 

There is no green light ahead for insurers in the main 
markets of the world. Competition remains intense and 
militates against the speedy implementation of the neces¬ 
sary .steps to improve underwriting results. Also there is 
an unfortunate tendency for governments to seek to control 
or influence the action of insurers sf) that deci.sions are 
sometimes based on political rather than commercial con¬ 
siderations. 

However, whatever the conditions “ Cornhill ” faces the 
future with confidence. We have always thrived on fair 
competition in an open market. 


THREE YEARS SUMMARY OF PREMIUMS, 
TRANSFERS & INVESTMENT INCOME 


Total premiums 

1967 

£’000 

1968 

£’000 

16,488 

4969 

£’000 

» 7.45a 

Pfopertv & accident 

608 

468 

187 

Marine A aviation 

^100 

-100 

- 

Total 

508 

368 

187 

Investment income 

906 

1,142 

1,350 



Movies aren't entertaining when 
you’re not in the mood, or when 
you've QCA more important things 
to do. And putting down the ear- 
phOhMi isn't a good solution, be¬ 
cause’'you'll catdi yourself staring 
at the screen and wondering what’s 
going on. 

We've found a great solution to 


this problem. 

The Boeing 747. The world’s 
largest andfastestletliner.This plane 
Is different from any other plane. It 
has four big Economy-class "living 
rooms". And we reserved one of 
them for those passengers who 
don’t want to watch movies. 

As far as we know, we are the 



only airline to give you this choice. 

ActuaHy. you can <|o some 
walking around in this Spaclou# 
plane, in two wide aisles. 

And In first class you can even 
walk out cf tho movie and go up^ 
stairs. To a bar-lounge. 

You’ll enjoy our new plane. 

With qr without movies. ' 

Lufthansa 
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THE WORLD 


American Sarv^ 


Easter uprising 


Washington, DC 

I'he national postal strike is the death- tion is almost non-existent and in New 

rattle of a dinosaur. The i)re.sent Anieri- York, where the strike started, the dangers 

can postal service seems doomed to die from drug addicts and criminals are very 

of its own hulk, perhaps well before the real. Almost every kind of worker gets 

end of the decade. The largest employer paid more : dustmen in New York City 

of labour in the country—700,000 people start at $8,3jp a year ; an experienced 

work for the Post Office—it has given bus driver gets $10,004 and a jxjliceman 

increasingly bad service. One magazine $11,330. Even amid the inconveniences 

calculated that letters moved faster cross- caused by the strike, the grumbling has 

country in the days of the pony express, been surprisingly mild. Nobody hates the 

If the post is slow now, what could it postman and few want to send him to 

possibly become by 1980 when 108 billion f)rison. (Striking against the federal gov- 

pieces of mail a year arc expected to be eminent is punishable by a year in gaol, 

sent into the system ? At the current rate a $1,000 fine, or dismissal.) 

of increase in letters, it would not be Even President Nixon wants the men 

long ))efoie the country’s entire laiwur h^ve a rise. He also wants to turn the 
force was employed in sorting and carry- office from a department of govern¬ 
ing stamped bits of paper. ment into a public corporation, much as 

The odd thing about the strike, apart Britain did last year. The trouble was 

from its being unofficial and the first in that he tried to use the increase in pay 

the nearly two centuries since the Post as a hostage to get his reform, a man- 

Officc was started, is that everyone agrees oeuvre which backfired and is now being 

that tlie postal workers must have more regarded as a major political blunder. In 

monev. There is a great deal of sympathy general the po.stal trade unions have 

witfi their plight. I'he average postman opposed that reform, believing, probably 

gels $6,176 annually to begin with correctly, that it would diminish their 

(whether he lives in costly New York or enormous power over Congress. (With so 

in the depths of the country) and rises, many postal workers throughout the 

after 21 dreary years, to $8,422. Promo- country, Coiigre.ss can buy itself goodwill 



What tha hall am / supposad to do ? 


anytime by raising postal wages and it is 
vei> sensitive to the unions’ views.) When 
the Post Office Committee of the House 
of Representatives rejected the Adniinis- 
tration\s pay rise-plus-reform package last 
(October, the postal workers’ restlessnes.s 
intensified. And when a Bill was intro¬ 
duced to give them a ri.se in wages quite 
separately, Mr Nixon annemneed that he 
would veto it. In Decembpr an ingenious 
compromise was engineered by the White 
Hou.se and the leader of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, the union 
whose local brandi started the walkout 
in New York City. But other unions 
objected both to his .secret dealing with 
the President and to his agreement to 
swallow the reform proposal. The dispute 
lias spilled over into the congressional 
postal committees and the postal workers 
struck in despair ; Mr Nixon ha.s even pro¬ 
posed po.stponement of any wage increase 
until next year. Now Congress is left w»ith 
the job of finding some way to vote the 
rises without the reform before it leaves 
for the Easter recess. 

It does not seem that Mr Nixon lias 
offended the po.stal workers greatly by 
calling in troop.s to move tlie maiks in New 
York. While the presence of troops could 
be inflammatory, there is something farci¬ 
cal about a .soldier sorting letters. The 
national emergent y which the President 
has declared i.s real enough ; even the 
leaders of the unions and the head of the 
national labour federation, while deplor¬ 
ing tlie u.se of troop.s, have urged the 
men to go back to work and in most parts 
of the country, New York City excepted^ 
they are complying. But whether soldiers 
can be of inuch help is doulufub The 
zip code not in their drill. 

rile .strike's costs will be counted later. 
Mail order firms and New York’s gar¬ 
ment industry, getting out its summer 
orders, were hit first ; if the mails cannot 
he cleared financial transactions and 
people who survive on welfare cheques, 
both of which depend on the post, will 
suffer. But the fact is that many people 
are discovering the delights of not having 
so much mail and of making frequent 
guilt-free long distance telephone calls. 
There will have to be a general amnesty 
for a while on all kinds of .bills, licences 
and other documents depending on dead¬ 
lines. And there is a proliferation of 
private letter-carrying systems—everything 
from helicopters and limousines to execu¬ 
tives with full briefcases. But that is the 
light side of a sorry business. The postal 
strike, which clearly could have been 
avoided, has disrupted national order at 
a time when order is dearly prized. 
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So long, Sihanouk 

Washington, DC 

Firmly, categorically and . with dogged 
insistence the Administration's spokesmen 
deny that any arm of American policy, 
and specifically the Central Intelligence 
Agency, had anything to do with the 
overthrow of Prince Sihanouk in Cam¬ 
bodia. But the denials are standard prac¬ 
tice and leave nobody the wiser: the 
spokesmen are not necessarily mucb better 
placed than the questioners to know the 
truth of the matter. Now and then some 
accident causes a comer of the curtain 
to be lifted and some aspect of the CIA’s 
activity in Indochina to be glimpsed. 
Thus a court martial! case arising out of 
the homilcide of a Cambodian did Indicate 
not long ago that a connection existed 
(between the American special forces and 
a Oatnbodian faction hostile to Prince 
Sihanouk. It does not follow that the 
same forces helped, or prompted, General 
Lon Nol in his seizure of power. 

No great pains are being taken to con¬ 
ceal tl^t the Administration is not sorry 
to see Prince Sihanouk go. Such gestures 
as he had made towards repairing 
his tattered relations with the United 
States had not carried much conviction 
in Washington. American recognition of 
the government that replaced him was 
vcri prompt indeed. The State Depart¬ 
ment has a technical explanation for this : 
what happened was merely a change of 
government within the existing framework 
and therefore no question aro.se about 
recognition ; if General Lon Nol were to 
declare a republic, that would be another 
matter. This is all very well so far as it 
goes. But people infer that what it means 
in fact is that the Administration is not 
dissatisfied with the diange and their 
inference is correct. 

None of this means that President Nixon 
is prepared to countenance yet another 
territorial extens^ion of the Vietnam war ; 
there is no sign so far that he is. North 
Vietnamese troops are in Cambodia 
already, in support of their campaign in 
South Vietnam. Naturally there are 
American military commanders who 
would like a licence to go hunting from 
Saigon across the Cambodian border, but 
President Nixon at his news conference 
last Saturday offered nothing to encourage 
them : the American interest, he said, was 
in the protection of Cambodia’s neutrality. 
In that re.spect nothing ha.s changed—yet. 

General Thieu has talked of helping 
the new Cambodian regime to throw the 
North Vietnamese out, but there is not 
the slightest indication of any real inten¬ 
tion on General Lon Nol’s part to attempt 
to do any such thing. His army is not 
capable of it and he has plenty to occupy 
himself with in consolidating his new 
regime’s domestic position. There is a 
d*edided Cambodian desire to be left alone 
by Vietnamese of all kinds. 

This suits Mr Nixon well enough. It ' 
is a^ward for him that, when he is 
enja|prt]jiiOrtcfi^ in reducing the 


American presence in one country of 
Indocihina in favour of a “ Vietnamised ” 
war, events should draw attention to the 
fact that the war has spread, though with 
limitations, to the two other countries 
of Indochina. But he is standing by the 
Nixon doctrine. Reducing the American 
presence in Asia, and above all 
reducing American visibility in Asia, is 
stin the policy ; it would obviou'sly not 
be served by overt American military 
intervention in Cambodia or Laos and 
Mr Nixon will avoid this as long as he can. 

Whether he can do it seems to depend, 
as usual, on what the others do. Hi.s 
adviser’s are being rather cautious in 
evaluating Prince Sihanouk’s statements 
from Peking about a war of liberation. 
Who is going to help him in such a war ? 
'IThc North Vietnamese ? The Peking 
government ? On paper .Prince Sihanouk 
now represents a danger to the Nixon 
policy of keeping the Indodhinese war 
as small and as inconspicuous as may be. 
But until someibody gives the Prince art 
army he remains just another government 
in exile, interesting perhaps in the long 
term, but not immediately a force. 


America takes its 
picture 

Washington, DC 

On April ist, the United States will 
embark for the nineteenth time on the 
decennial census required by the Constitu¬ 
tion. The final tabulation, although it will 
deal with more than 200 million people 
in over 60 million households, .should be 
more accurate than ever before. Ordinarily 
the Bureau of the Census denies that it 
has any emotional involvement in the 
statistics that it collects, but it has 'been 
embarrassed by the fact that in i960 it 
failed to count 2.1 million Negroes, some 
10 per cent of the total. It also missed 
about 3.5 million whites, but that was 
proportionately a less grievous error. ITiis 
time, with a new technique of sending out 
census forms by post in uxban areas, and 
with a publicity campaign that would do 
credit to a new detergent, the bureau 
hopes to count everybody—the hippie in 
his commune, the midnight, cowboy in his 

HOW MANY AMERICANS ? 



flophouse, the senior citizen in his mobile 
home, evefi (for the first time) Americans 
living abroad. The actual total is unlikely 
to be a surprise—the bureau is pretty 
certain from its regular estimates that 
there are around 205 million people living 
in the United States—^but tne extent to 
which the population has become better 
educated and better housed—^and older— 
since i960 may well be startling. 

For the first time, the largest part of 
the census is to be conducted through 
the post and the census bureau is 
consequently worried about the postal 
strike. The bureau is pinning its hopes for 
greater accuracy on this new mail-out, 
mail-back system. Apparently fewer 
errors are made when a family fills out 
a form in the privacy of the sitting room 
than when a census taker (quaintly called 
an enumerator) calls and fills out the 
blanks herself. (Nine out of ten enumera¬ 
tors are women ; the job, which pays about 
$2 an hour, is popular with housewives.) 
Moreover, the po.stal census frees the 
enumerators and their supervisors for 
house-to-house calls in difficult sections. 

So the mails will be used for the 60 per 
cent of the population w'hich lives in 
crowded urban area.s. Some will be asked 
to post their forms back ; others will have 
them collected (but not filled out) by an 
enumerator. The remaining two-fifths will 
be counted in the old-fashioned way, with 
an enumerator calling at the house and 
taking down the information herself. In 
all cases, there will be telephone calls and 
visits to pursue the missing information on 
any incomplete forms or those which are 
not returned at all. 

Not surprisingly, this change of method 
ha.s brought accusations, and even some 
law .suits, against the census bureau ; it is 
alleged to be counting the already known 
and ignoring the poor and the social 
drop-outs who are on nobody’s mailing 
list. The bureau, accustomed to defend¬ 
ing itself, is confident that these fears are 
unjustified and that its list is matchlessly 
complete. It divides the country up into 
census districts, consisting of a few 
hundred families each. The official in 
charge of each district is responsible for 
making sure 'that each person within it is 
counted, and that every possible unit of 
housing is counted as well. (The census 
has, since 1940, been legally bound to 
make a tally of homes, as well as people.) 
Any garage, loft or basement which could 
be used as a dweUihg place is put on the 
list, even if empty. 

In its impassive way, the censij.s bureau 
is relentless. On what it calls T-night 
(T is for transient) its enumerators will 
descend on all-night cinemas, camp ;sites 
and other places where drifters go 'after 
dark, “ You’d be surprised how many 
people live in cars,” thf ^jPirecitor of the 
CettBus observes laconiwly. With such 
thoipughoess, an obvious danger is 
cotmtihjj; people twice—where they are 
on T-night and where someone is wai^g 
for them to come home. To avoid that, 
the bur^u insists on using names and 
addresses of individuals on the census 
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Pan Am is a good idea: 


For a luggage 
manufacturer 
in London 



He came to us 
with a simple 
request: He 
wanted data on 
potential U.S.A. 
markets for his 
products. Fine. 

We gave him 
what he wanted 
— plus an idea. We knew about a 
U.S. company that was making a 
special luggage lock. We thought 
that the two companies should get 
together. So we introduced them to 
each other. Now the London man 1) 
exports his luggage to the U.S. and 
2) imports these locks to the U.K. 
where they fit nicely into his pres¬ 
ent distribution setup. So he’s mak¬ 
ing money two ways instead of one. 


For a dress 
company in 
NewYork. 




manufacturing his garments in 
Hong Kong and then importing the 
finished products for his U.S. cus¬ 
tomers. Farfetched? Not in the jet 
age. And Pan Am'^just happened 
to know all the people in all the 
right places to make it work. 


Foralamb&beef 
producer in 
New Zealand. 


t 'V You never 
^''A know where 
1 a good idea 
is going to 
come from. 

Pan Am 
participated 
in a New Zea¬ 
land govern¬ 
ment study 
on improving exports. One of the 
things we found was a big market 
for fresh (vs. frozen) meat in Singa¬ 
pore, Bangkok, Tahiti and Karachi. 
So we passed this information on 
to the meat firm—aiong with the 


reminder that we had the capability 
to get this fresh meat there fast 
enough. Result: a 1400% increase 
in sales to these markets! 


For you? 


Very likely. The fact is, our World¬ 
wide Marketing Service is the 
world's largest private source of 
free marketing information. It 
comes from Pan Am’s trained corps 
of business specialists In 119 cities 
in 81 lands. They feed back a 
steady stream of detailed market 
data to us and we pass it on to you. 

The abundant resources of World¬ 
wide Marketing Service are always 
at your disposal. If we don’t know 
an answer, we’ll find out for you— 
fast. We’ll direct you to the likeliest 
markets for your goods, make nec¬ 
essary contacts, arrange introduc¬ 
tions. Everything you need to make 
your move. 

You can also receive, free, our 
Woridwide Marketing Horizons 
magazine. Published 10 times a 
year (in seven separate language 
editions) it’s full of valuable import- 
export contacts. Over 200,000 in¬ 
ternational businessmen are al¬ 
ready on our mailing list. Each is¬ 
sue contains an extensive buyer/ 
seller classified listing and we’ll tell 
you how your product 
can be included. 

How can you get in 
on all this? Here’s 
Idea #1. Mail the 


coupon. 


WorM'a lugMt 
air cargo cairier 


Here’s 
a case 

where Pan Am’s worldwide contacts 
came in handy. We suggested this 
idea to the executive—that he con¬ 
sider using textiles from India, 


Mr. John V. Lombardi, Manager 
Marketing Services, Dept. 2815 
Pan American World Airways 
Pan Am Building 
New York, New York 10017 

_Please have a Pan Am 

Cargo Representative give me 
the full story. 

_I'd like to receive, without 

obligation, Worldwide Marketing 
Horiions. 
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Making aura tha count is right 


forms. 'File individual names arc not fed 
into tlie computers for digestion with the 
other data, 'hut they aie used in the 
initial stages for eioss-rheeking. 

Is the census an inquisition / C!om- 
plaints have been loud ever since the 
first American liead-rount in 17^0 and 
there is doubtless some, although very 
slight, justification for them. "I'hc 

American census is a compulsory affair ; 
there is no saving “ nrr" and no lying 

eitfier ; the penalty is a fine of $100 

and/or (kj days in gaol. Morerjver', some 
of the information elicited could be 

incriminating, if it fell into the hands of 
the police 01 the tax in.speetors. 'I'he head 
of the househokl must specify the “ exact ” 
relationship to him of eacli person under 
his roof ; in those stales where not only 
adulteiy and bigamy but crjhabitalion are 
against llie law, or where the presence of 
an adult male disqualifies a woman from 
receiving welfare benefits for her children, 
this demand requires a strong faitir in the 
lawn's promi.se of confidentiality. Third, 
although census takers and counters are 
sworn to secrecy, there may not be much 
secrecy in small towns where everyone 
knows everyone else. 


1 here was a lot of criticism in (1(ingress 
last vear abmit the forthcoming census. 
A bill was introduced to make an.swering 
voluntaiA, but it did not get far ; neither 
did a campaign to abolish a que.stion 
asking women how' many childien they 
have e\er had. "I'hc cen.sus bureau w'orks 
Irani to design its questions to extract the 
maximum amount of information with 
the minimum annoyance. One que.stion 
tliat was rewor'ded was about .shared 
hathroom facilities ; people lesentcd the 
implication dial they were indulging in 
group bathing. 'Die revised question asks 
whether the bath or shower is shared with 
another househoKl. Tiie fact is that the 
Ckjnstitution does allow* Clongress to direct 
how the census be conducted. Hut the 
legislators are restrained by liie know’ledge 
that Congress itself did not do very well 
when it, i‘atlier than professional demo¬ 
graphers, wrote the census forms. 


1 



's census comes at a time when 


both the fear of the computer and di.strust 
of the establishment are riding higfi. Yet 
the value of accurate .statistics .should be 
apparent even to those most resistant to 
feeding the government’s files. This will 
be the first census since the Supreme 
(iOurt’s deci.sion on “ one-man, one vote ” ; 
this, and subsequent rulings, require that 
voting ilistricts he drawn in such a way 
as to ensure that elected representatives 
are chosen by fairly equal numbers of 
voters. After any census, there must be 
changes in voting boundaries to take into 
at count shifts in population. 

It is widely .supposed that, because 
Negroes were undercounted before, their 
political repre.sentation should increase 
after the 1972 election. Hut this is not 
necessarily so. I'or if Negroes and other 
minority groups have become more 
concentrated living tightly clustered in 
the centres of cities--what could result 
is that one Negro Congressman would 
simply lejireseiit a larger number of 
Negroes, ratlier than a racially rni.xed 
constituency. I'lie areas that have probably 
been jrolitically under-repre.sented arc the 
suburl^s. These have undoubtedly swollen 
in population since the i960 census and 
so it could liappcn that the silent White 
majority will find itself with more 
political lepiescntation and the minorities 
in the* decaying cities with less. In general, 
the‘ie will not lie a drastic change in 
jxihtical balance after the cen.sus ; 
California, as in i960, will pick up a few 
congrt\ssional representatives and New 
York may k'se one or two—and also per¬ 
haps its })osition as the state witli the 
largest delegation in Congress. The .state 
totals liave to be available by Decemliei 
I. St, in order to give the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives time to reallocate its member¬ 
ship before the 1972 elections. 

Ihu political repre.sentation is not the 
only thing at stake. Data gathered in the 
decennial census arc used by government 
at every level to determine how everything 
from welfare jiayments to fire engines 
should be shared among the population. 
For c.xainplc, the number of children from 
the ages of five to 17 affects how 
much money counties receive from the 
federal government for aid to education. 
J'he number of people living in a com¬ 
munity determines, accoi'ding to various 
slate laws, whether it is a town or a city. 
In Florida, any city with more than 
l!^,ooo people must have at least two 
shifts of firemen. In Minnesota, a sherifl'^s 
.salarv depends on the population of his 
county. More liodie.s, in .sum, mean more 
money and the leaders of the black 
community iiave learned this. I’hcy arc 
campaigning hard this .spring to tell 
Negrues that this census is on their side. 

For many departments of the federal 
government, as well as for many com¬ 
mercial interc.sts, the census is such a rare 
ripportuivity for gathering information that 
they put enormous pressure on the bureau 
to squeeze just one more question in. I'he 
questionnaires are not very short ; those 
that 80 per cent of the populace will get 
w ill take about 15 minutes to fill i>ut. The 


longer versions that the others, cFiosen at 
random, wnll receive will require nearly an 
hour ; these ask some 70 detailed question.^ 
about where the householder and those 
around him work, >vhere they worked last 
week and five years ago, how jthe house 
is heated, whether there is a dish-washer 
Some of the questions are of dubious 
value. Yet the !)ureau has fought off some 
petitioners successfully—for example, the 
humane .societies and pet food manu¬ 
facturers that asked for a count to be 
taken of American cats, dogs and canaries. 
In statistical form, census data are 
available to all cimiers for a fee. Yet 
there is absolutely no question that the 
individual forms are kept as secret as the 
law requires. The bureau, a vast and 
featureless warehouse sprawling over a 
field in Maryland, has no visible connec¬ 
tion with any other branch of the 
government ; its computers arc not linked 
to th<»se of any other department. Fears 
that they might be heljied to stifle the 
first whisper of a national data bank a 
few years ago, but quite without cause. 
Not even the President can see individual 
census files, nor can anyone except the 
person concerned (who can petition tlie 
f)iireau for information as proof of identity 
if he lacks a birtli certificate). I he Director 
of tlie Cen.sus finds it inconceivable that 
any other department ('ould get at the data 
“ unless we have a comple'te change in the 
form of government.” It is a measure of 
the general faith that this will never 
liaiipcn that on April ist most people will 
fill out their forms eagerly and tho.se who 
are visited by an enumerator in pcr.son 
will babble on with .so iiinc'h extraneous 
detail that the hardest Jdb of the census 
taker is to get out of the liouse again. 


Oil troubles the 
waters 


Oil pouring into the Culf of Mexico from 
leaking wells lias stiired up still further 
the stormy arguments over pollution. 
Oyster beds off the Louisiana coast, 
fishing grounds and a wild life preserve, 
not to mention beaches, are threatened by 
the thou.sand barrels of oil a day which are 
gushing from wells owned by tlie Chevron 
Oil Company : this is the aftermath of a 
fire which raged through one of the drilling 
platforms earlier this month. By good luck, 
offshore winds have kept the 17-niile long 
slick at sea, hut it is anyone’s guess Ikw 
much longer the Louisiana l)earhes will 
e.scape pollution. One thing is obvious, 
however. Very little has been learnt since 
a similar spill occurred off the coast of 
California at Santa Barbara last summer. 
Clean-up techniques are still remarkably 
primitive. Boats and dam.s to i.so]ate and 
get rid of the oil have been unable to 
operate effectively in the Culf of Mexico 
because of heavy seas. And in the space 
age, straw still seems the be.si material to 
absorb oil reaching the beaches. 

What is far more serious is that safety 
measures required by the federal govern- 
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TNs was bad but the oiTs worse 


jnent, to prevent an oil leak ever ocenn ing, 
were not in use on the Chevron wells. It 
now appear^ that not just one, but almost 
half, of the 292 off-shore wells owned by 
Chevron arc not fitted with safety valves 
to shut off the flow of oil automatically 
when the pressure goes over a certain 
point. Furthermore, other oil companies 
are also suspected of violating this regula¬ 
tion. As Mr Flickel, the Secretary of the 
Interior, said when surveying the disaster, 
“ this should never have happened.” But 
then there are only a handful of techni¬ 
cians availalile to inspect the thousands 
of off-shore wells and only a budget of 
.sonie $1.3 million for policing the safety 
regulations. Mr Hickel asked last year for 
money for more inspectors and now he 
will appeal again. 

Mr Hickel is preparing a report 
that will claim 147 viblations of federal 
drilling legulations against Chevron, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Company. He has not yet, however, 
brought suit against the firm and Senator 
Muskie, a keen Conservationisft, has de¬ 
manded what action the Administration 
intends to take. If a suit is filed, with 
penalties as high as $2,000 a day for 
each violation, the company will be faced 
w*!^! a large bill if found guilty on all 
counts. IWisiana’s fishermen have also 
filed a suit against Chevron for i^tential 
damage worth $106 million to shrimp and 
other fishing grounds. 

The l'a\v is likely to conie down hard on 
other polluters in future. Until now owner- 
operators have only l)een resfKuisible for 
the costs of cleaning up if the federal 
government could prove wilful jiollution 
or negligence. Recently, however, Con¬ 
gress reached agreement on a tougher and 
revolutionary measure, lender this all oil 
shippers, as well as owners of on- and off¬ 
shore wells, would automatically be liable 
for the costs of clearing up oil spills, unless 
they could prove that pollution was caused 
by an act of Cod, an act of war, fedcial 
negligence, such as a wrongly placed buoy, 
or a third parly. They would be liable for 
sums up to $100 a ton or $14 million, 
whichever was less. 


Hand for housing 

If it is hard to find a flat, and houses 
are impossibly co^y, this is largely 
l>ecause the building industry is gniug 
through the credit wringer for the second 
time in less than four years. The number 
of new liomes on which work was started 
has fallen, in a year, from 1.9 million to 
1.3 million (at seasonally adjusted annual 
rates). Yet according to Congress, and 
to most experts, America needs to build 
some 2.b unilliori houses and flats a year 
to keep pace with new demand and to 
make up foi the houses which are worn 
out or pulled down. 'Fhe gap represents 
real suffering for millions of people. 

The industry wiM not begin to climb 
out of its slump until interest rates come 
down and, in his housing message last 
week, F^resideiu Nixon gave the monetary 
authorities a strong him to get moving, 
(lie hiimself, however, did housing little 
g(K>d by unfreezing money for road build¬ 
ing, Which comiJctes for many of the 
same scarce resources.) Though the 
government ha.s pumped billions of dollars 
into the savings and loan assoejations 
(the equivalent of building societies) by 
taking over their governiiient-guaranteed 
mortgages, it has, not been able to coni- 
{>ensate them for their huge losses of 
deposits to higher paying forms of invest¬ 
ment. Mr Nixon is now proposing that 
the government go further and create a 
secondary market for conventionall mort¬ 
gages, which do not carry a government 
guarantee. He also wants a government 
sub-sidy to reduce the Wgh interest 
requirki on new mortgages. 

Even When money begins to flow back 
to the S and Ls, new houses will remain 
too expensive for the ordinary American 
(the average price is now $27,000). Mr 
Nixon disclaimed any witch-hunt for a 
villain, 'but almost all his tong-terni 
recommendations to halt the galloping 
rise in house prices had to do with 
expanding the supply of skilled lalxiur 
in construction ; he proposed to enlarge 
government training schemes and trade 
union apprenticeship programmes, to 
emphasise the building crafts in voca¬ 
tional education and to offer training in 
these skills to servicemen who are aljout 
to leave active duty. 

The technical backwardness of tlie 
(industry is l>eing attacked elsewhere, at 
Mr George Romney’s Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. It has 
just chosen 22 finns, or combinations of 
firms, to demonstrate new methods and 
new uses of materials under its so-called 
Operation Breakthrough ; this is designed 
to spur industrialised Imilding of houses. 
A thousand or so prototypes are to be 
l)uilt, -some by methods long familiar in 
Europe, others by dazzlingly new tech¬ 
niques, often borrowed from the aero¬ 
space industry. Construction is cxjxscted 
to start this summer and it is hoped to 
show that prices can be brought down 
substantially. 

Some Congressmen, however, are 


4 $ 

impatieiu for quicker acdon,; tihe Senate 
Banking Committee has just j^prqved .a 
bill calling on the Federtu Reserve banks 
—adamantly opposed to the idea^^to 
invest $3 billion a year in kiw-cost hous¬ 
ing. The sources. of mortgage money 
Which the Adminiatrtjttion wants te tap 
are the pension funds of large fiimi But 
both businessmen and trade unionists have 
shown a marked lack of interest in 
accepting lower returns on theiir money 
to help the homeless. Mr Romney has 
hinted at some form of compulsion Hut 
this is a bluff which deceives no one. 

Why a Byrd 
leaves his perch 

Senator Byrd of Virginia is running for 
re-election next November as an indc]>en- 
dent Democrat instead of as an official 
(Jiie because he is not prepared to commit 
himself in advance to support his party’s 
presidential nominee, Whoever that may 
l)e, in H>72. For him to refuse to do so 
would be nothing new for a member of 
the family that ran the Old Dominion’s 
Democratic machine, and therefore ruled 
the state, for over half a centur\'. But 
Virginia’s Democratic committee is now 
stjiking out on its own and has passed a 
resolution requiring support of the parly’s 
official candidates. In fact, however, this 
applie.s only to this autumn’s state elec¬ 
tions. The real rca.son for ** Young 
Harry’s ” flight is, it is .suspected, fear that 
he would not be one of those official 
candidates. In the primary election, in 
which nominees are cho.sen, he might have 
been defeated by a more liberal Democrat, 
as the Byrd man was in 1969 when the 
party picked its representative in last 
Npveml^er’s gubernatorial election. , ^ 

. That defeat demonstrated that Vir- 
g‘inlia’R Democratic voters, increasingly 
uiban and increasingly Negro, were no 
longer under conservative domination. It 
was followed by the election of a Repub^ j^ 
lican Governor for the. first time in this' 
century, Witli the help- of By^-mrinc)^ 
Democrats—although GovernoV Hc^n. 
'himself is no reactionary. Logically the 
Senator j^hou'ld now join the Republicans 
—as a few other southern Efcihocrats 
have done and as more are likely to do, 
Mr Byrd has often voted With Republi¬ 
cans in the Senate and, if they do as 
well as they liopc next November, he 
might find himself, as an indepen¬ 
dent, in the key positit)n of having the 
casting vote in an evenly divided chamber. 
Thus he would be able to decide whether 
Republicans or Democrats .should organise 
the upper house in the next Congress and 
chair its committees. On the other hand 
Mr Byrd’s independence criuld deprive the 
Repuolicans of one Senate seat that they 
had hoped to gain—^his own. For Virginia's 
conservative voters may support him, 
not the Republican nominee, and thus the 
official Democratic candidate may win 
the day. 


o 



The earliest lighthouse lenses could provide only for a fixed beam in a single plane, leaving 
many ancient mariners in the dark. Not until 1827, when French savant Augustin Fresnel 
designed a prism for revolving lamps, did the guiding light become a critical bearing. 

Today, along the length and breath of the trade winds, Fresnel's work stands as a landmark in 
visual communications. 

In recent years, Rank Xerox* has further charted the course of visual communications, 
through xerography. A push-button process which reproduces graphic information, direct from 
the original, onto ordinary paper. 

Developments of the process continue. The past two yeaiK alone have seen xerographic 
methods blow up microfilm, shrink computer forms and make old drawings look new. 

More opportunities for innovation lie ahead. Which is why Rank Xerox is committed to 
explore the future of visual communications. 

* RHuk XcTMi aiul Xvrox ur reglstored tradcf marks nf Rank Xorox LilnilteU. 
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Tarnish on.the gbldfen west 


from OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAUFORNIA 


Political star 

Mr Ronald Reagan, one time film 
actor, purveyor of televised propaganda 
for the General Electric Company, 
political front man, they say, for a group 
of right wing businessmen, has been 
GovernoV of the biggest and richest of 
the 50 United States for over three 
years. Later this year he is seeking 
re-election and, were the election held 
today, he would win it by a large margin. 
Some of his early backers, “ the jnove- 
nicnt," still dream that a majority of 
I million votes in California this year 
might waft him towards the White House 
in 1972. I'he Governor himself and the 
few men whom he trusts share no sudi 
illusion, tliough in politics things can 
always change. . . . 

So Governor Reagan, who.se renown in 
California .suffered during 1968 wlien he 
made his ill-executed attempt to gain the 
Republican nomination for President at 
the Miami convention, is now concentra¬ 
ting on what lie is better at—keeping the 
affection of Californians. His critic.s will 
not admit it but Mr Reagan has improved 
as a politician during his three years in 
Sacramento, the state capital. He came 
to piiwer as a know-nothing ideologue 
to whom state government and the 
burden of taxation were public nuisances ; 
now he appears as an eclectic admini¬ 
strator who ha.s not cut back govern¬ 
ment or taxation in any way worth 
speaking of. 

The state budget reaches $6^ 
billion this year, up by almost one- 
third over Mr Reagan’s first budget of 
three years ago. Even his oratory has 
chaitged. It is his potential Depiocratic 
opponents, Mr.JesSc Unruh on the left, 
Mayor Sam Yoxty of Los Angeles on the 
right, rivals for their party's gubernatorial 
nomination, who preach “ law and order ” 
as an electoral code word this year. By 
contrast in the first volley of his own 
election campaign, his much ^acclaimed 
State of the l^te messa^ in January, Mr 
Reagan barely nodded in law and order's 
direction. Disorder in colleges and universi¬ 
ties, which regained Mr Reagan’s 
popularity for him so opportunely after the 
debacle at Miami in 1988 are ikjw, in the 
words of his chief political strategist, Mr 
Russ Walton, “ a dead horse for us ”—or 
were until the recent outburst at Santa 
Barbara. The man w'ho once said that “ a 
tree is a tree ” is today (in the public eye 
at least) California’s champion conserva¬ 
tionist, an unfair irony for Mr Unruh who 
has been a legislative pioneer against 
pollution of the natural environment. 

Mr 'Mttaiftn, indeed, often .seems the.se 


days to be a surrealist copy of Mr Unruh’s 
heroes, the Kennedy family—a sort of 
concerned pragmatist of the right. As one 
of his leading critics said furiously, “ he is 
such a goddamned good politician.” 
Less the man of burning conservative 
principle than he seemed a while ago, 
Mr Reagan is in fact a convincing trim¬ 
mer, nowhere more evidently than on the 
subject of conservation. 

Following the leak a year ago from an 
oil well in the Santa Barliara channel, Mr 
Reagan stopped all new drilling in state 
waters. He staggered the powerful Army 
Corps of Engineers last May by blocking 
construction of a controversial dam. The 
difficulty of borrowing money under the 
tight credit conditions that have prevailed 
recently has slowed work on California’s 
own $12 billion water plan and it will not 
be surprising to find Mr Reagan using this 
convenient delay to reduce tlie water 
pn»granline's scope so that it becomes less 
loffensive to the state’s militant ecologists. 

On air pollution, Governor Reagan has 
taken over the running from Mr Unruh 
and other Democrats who, when they still 
held the majority in the State Assembly 
in the rnid-1960s, started work on a series 
of restrictions on emissions from motor 
car exhaust pipes which have set a pattern 
for the rest of the country. Today it is 
the Governor’s support for his chairman 
of the State Air Resources Board, the 
unworldly and apolitical Dr Hagen-Smit 
of the California Institute of Technology, 
which has made this oddly un-Califomian 
iiiAn into a genial tyrant over the way in 
which the whole American automobile 
industry designs its future engines^ 

When he has not been stealing the 
Denfocrii^ts’ electoral clothing Mr Reagan 
has simply outflanked th^m on their 
favourite social issues, lie , infuriated 
liberals by ^bsing the Modesto .state 
(mental) hospital and by aJinoBt halving 
the stale’s rhental health programmes. 
Promptly thereafter he made good on his 
rhetoric by quintupling assistance in one 
year to programmes run by local govern¬ 
ments, with the result that there was an 
increase in the total amount of money 
that the state provided for mental health. 
On the larger social issues of welfare and 
state medical care for the poor (Medi- 
Cal), the Ciovernor ha.s been .saved from 
him.self by the courts, which have blocked 
his attempts to get the state out of .social 
programmes. Unless the rising costs of 
these can be checked, Mr Reagan admits 
that tax increases are inevitable every two 
or three years. 

Watching Governor Reagan change the 
composition of the courts when oppor¬ 
tunities arise, hearing the conservative 
voices of southern California and listen¬ 
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ing to the men in Sacramento talk 
menacingly of computerising welfare and 
manpower training, one can never put it 
pa.st Mr Reagan to “ gel a handle ” on 
these things eventually. But meanwhile it 
has not happened and there is little to 
attack Mr Reagan with in the corning 
election campaign but unfulfilled conser¬ 
vative intentions. 

It is the .same with tax reform. 
From the start Mr Unruh has made 
this the chief pitch of his campaign, in 
particular by lending support to a State 
Assentblyman’s petition to limit property 
taxes for owner-occupiers to i |>er cent of 
real cash market value, while proposing to 
soak business—^particularly financial insti¬ 
tutions and the oil companies—for more. 
Mr Reagan’s modest rebates to payers of 
property tax in the last two years helped 
to land California in a monumental fiscal 
crisis which will not be solved until well 
after this year’s election, while they made 
little impact on the taxpayers to whom 
he promised so much as a candidate. 
Local governments which live by taxes On 
property have been raising rates faster 
than Mr Reagan’s government can hand 
the money back in rebates. 

But in his laziest budget proposals Mr 
Reagan trimmed as quickly as ever. First 
he capitulated on his resistance to intro¬ 
ducing a pay-as-you-earn system of 
collecting income tax— a. method which 
formerly he had condemned as tending 
“to make government careless with the 
management of the taxpayers’ money.” 
Next he annpunced a rise of one third 
in property owners’ tax exemption, 
allowed a $50 exemption to rent payers, 
raised the state sales tax by one point to 
6 per cent, promised: to put up corpora¬ 
tion tax by t per in July, 1972, anii 
to reduce the state’s depletion allowance 
for oil production from 27J per cent to a 
range of 10-if) per cent (a cut more tha i 
twice as deep as in the federal govern¬ 
ment’s recent tax reform Act). Once again 
Mr Reagan sie/es the higli ground. His 
proposals came little and late (esjjecially 
the rise in corporation lax) but they take 
the edge off Mr Unruh’s 55word. 

The Republican Mr Reagan is not 
really a truer conservative than the Demo¬ 
crats, let alone a truer liberal. But he is 
a more effective pragmatist in what he 
does and a better populist in what he 
seems. Nowhere is this more evident than 
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on ^ blc^iest battleground of his Br>t 
term in Sacramento, higher education. Mi 
Reagan came to pow^r breathing fire at 
the Berkeley branch of the University of 
California after the free speech disturb¬ 
ances. there, saying that the seven in every 
ten Californians who are not in a school 
of some sort should expect more educa¬ 
tion ana les.s noise from the other three 
for their, tax dollar. But in spite of the 
brimstone, surprisingly few people have 
actually men burn^. Mr Reagan has 
reduced the liberal representation among 
the regents of the university tc a minority 
rump on most issues ; yet even on some¬ 
thing as close to his lieart as charging 
students tuition fees he has refrained from 
steamrollering his views through the board 
of regents over which, as Governor, he 
presides. That Mr Reagan will get tuition 
fees introduced in Calih^rnia, ff)r the first 
time for students living in the state, is not 
in doubt. But he has idled over doing it 
and the opinion polls show why. 

Mr Reagan says that he does not 
“ count ’em, weigh ’em and stack ’em ” but 
he has long paid more attention than 
many would to the detailed private p(J»lls 
which his office lias made for him regu¬ 
larly. Only when he reckoned that he had 
a majority in the state for some form of 
tuition fees did he bring the issue to the 
vote (which he might easily have won 
before) on the board (yf regents. Respect 
for public opinion has dictated Mr 
Reagan’s budget proposals for all phases 
of education in the coming year. No 
educator got what he wanted, but few can 
have been anything but surprised by how 
much more they got than the Governor 
offered originally. College budgets for new 
buildings have been savagely cut by Mr 
Reagan but then, as the difficulty of bor¬ 
rowing money l\as caused a complete 
halt since early 1969 in state subventions 
even for local .school building, this is not 
a remarkable fact. As the charts sfhow, the 
colleges* allocations from the state’s 
general fundi» have not been slashed. 

Within and beyond these figures, of 
course, there are shifts, many regrettable 
ones, which reflect tlie repressive and anti- 
intel'lectual tone of Mr Reagan’s rhetoric. 
Graduate students working in the 19 
State Colleges and the nine branches of 
the University of California have actually 
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declined in number. More eminent pro¬ 
fessors, once the pride of the state, liave 
left California than have come to, teach 
there. Tuition fees themselves will discri¬ 
minate in favour of the affluent, whatever 
the (fovernor may say about redi.stribut- 
ing .some of the proceeds in the form ot 
scholarships. But the total figures sho\'' 
neverthele.ss that the picture of a reaction¬ 
ary in Sacramento scything higher educa¬ 
tion down to .si/e is siniply not true. 

As always with Mr Reagan, there is 
a reason why he has given few hostages 
to his conservative supporters. When the 
State Colleges said in November that they 
were turning away 10,000 qualified 
students for want of facilities, Mr Reagan 
saw quickly that to attack the “ noisy 
ones ” by cutting the budget for higher 
education hurt not just them but the sotis 
and daughters of the worthy. And as 
letters j)oured in from the worthy, Mr 
Reagan was quick to accommodate the 
colleges ; in return for a promise from 
them (which they probably cannot keep) 
that no qualified student will be refused 
Mr Reagan has put almost $700 
million (up to one-quarter more than he 
originally intended) of his $2.3 billion 
budget for education into higher educa¬ 
tion. 

Musing (it is the only word) to the 
television cameras after announcing his 
budget, the Governor pointed out that 
the rise in welfare and MediCal costs 
over the past four years ha.s been equiva¬ 
lent to the cost of building a brand new 
nine-branch university system. This shows 
a new awareness of what the little people 
think about educating their own children, 
whatever they may think about the mis¬ 
behaviour of everyone else’s. When the 
I^mocrats campaigned against Mr 
Ronald Reagan three years ago they 
thought that they were attacking a man 
incapable of making such a politically 
cunning comparison, a film actor, a front 
man for appalling reactionary principles. 
But the man they were beaten by and 
will be beaten by again (unless he sud¬ 
denly loses his touch, or a damaging 
national nect^sion sete in) could as well 
have been a master ot politics all his life. 



Is the magic 
fading ? 

Wlien the nation's economy slows down, 
California’.s rcckon.s to keep on growing. 
1'he state’s gro9.s product should approach 
$110 million this year, about iij per 
cent t)f tlie national product ; if so it will 
have grown by f):} per cent, niore slowly 
than for five years but still faster than in 
the rest of the country. 

There are lots of reason.s why California 
docs .so well. Pcopile ctiine there to live 
from other places. In the past five years 
immigration has accounted for almost half 
of California’s increa.se of i J million in 
population though, with California’s total 
now standing at 20,500,000, the inflow 
seems to be levelling off. People have come 
to California, particularly southern 
California, because they like the sun and 
they like the space there is to move about 
in. 7'hey have come to California, too, 
because food i.s plentiful and clieap—at 
$4.4 billion in 1909 (a year of bad weather 
for California) the state’s casfi farm 
receipts were the highest in the United 
States. But above all faTnilie.s have 
come to, and now .stay in, California 
because of its booming industrial and 
service economy—a Ixjom which their 
own immigration su.stains. 

Now, however, a striking reaction has 
set in. Ask any housewife in a .suburban 
shopping centre in San Diego or Los 
Angdes or Palo Alto and it is more likely 
than not that she will say : " no more 
immigration.” It L not just the blacks or 
the Mexicans that she. fears (she never 
liked them anyway). It Is the traffic jams, 
the polluted air, the overcrowded schooLs, 
too many boats on her lake, the detritus 
brought by plain white folk like herself 
who seek the things that she sought in 
California. In this lies the cunning of 
Gove^or Reagan’s late.st catch phrase, 
“ the magic of California,” which insider*^ 
may have to fight outsiders to preserve. 

If it persists this stand-pat atmosphere 
will tend to stifle the sheer exuberance of 
Californians economy. For example, it is an 
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At Kyowa Bank, just walk right In. You won't find simply another 
banking facility, but a customer-centered all-around service. 

Kyowa keeps close and practical contact with every field of 
Japanese business and industry. And through its extensive net¬ 
work of 222 branches — the largest operated by any single Japanese 
bank — Kyowa offers service designed to provide the customer with 
the broadest range of opportunities in business. 

THE KYOWA BANK, LIMITED 


4 1, 1 chomc, Marunouchi, Chiyoda ku, Tokyo. Japan 
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Key to successful trade with Euromarket 
will be fast shuttle sailings over short sea 
routes to the principal continental ports 
Europe is already so linked to Teesside. 
through Britain s third largest and most 
modern deepwater port, twin of Europort 
and mam outlet of the most rapidly 
expanding industrial region in the UK 
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BIG Trade 
with Europe 



This IS Big T—the Teesside industrial 
Development Region into which millions of 
pounds will be poured in the next decade 
providing maximum utilisation of existing 
resources where massive feedstocks 
of chemicals, petro chemicals, iron and 
steel are on tap to a growing diversity of 
•ndustnes where internal communica¬ 
tions are developing around a pattern 
of motorways, inter-city rail links, modern 
airline services and container terminals 
Big T IS Britain's No 1 growth area— 
a region of unbounded opportunity—^the 
city of the 1970's 

For further information please write to 
The Director. Teesside Regional 
Organisation for Industnaf Development. 

58-60 Albert Road 
Middlesbrough. 
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economy which has been fostered by the 
biggest and most aggressive banking 
system in the United States. State-wide 
personal banking is allowed by Californian 
law and these banks are equalled in size 
only by the big wholesale banks of New 
York City. As a result they have been 
able to promote Californian commerce in 
a fashion which the restricted banks of 
most other major states cannot manage. 
At the same time the vast growth of their 
retail business has allowed the banks to 
become massive importers of capital from 
the East for the housing market. 

The havoc which the recent tightening 
of credit is wreaking on Californian 
housing has, however, .shown up this 
dependence on the East. The number of 
houses started may well fall in California 
by lo-n per cent during 1970, worse than 
anything expected in the country as a 
whole—and that is bad enough. Simul¬ 
taneously, the first young marrieds from 
the postwar baby crop are entering the 
Californian market ; “ household foima- 
tion,” is increasing in the state at 
the incredible rate of 3^ per cent a year, 
so helping to keep California’s total 
population growing at if per cent a year 
compared with a national average of 
I per cent. 

For California, myth of American 
myths, a shortage of money, if combined 
wi'di hostility to newcomers and slow 
growth in family income, is almost bound 
to protluce a day of reckoning—-socially 
and economicaWy. Its booming growth has 
l^een the product of Ixiisterous increases in 
.services, construction and government 
employment. But these buigeoning ways 
of making a living resft in California on 
a slender manufacturing base : less than 
one-quarter of all labouring Californians 
outside agriculture are employed in 
actually making something. The base is 
not only slender, but also fragile ; the 
biggest share of Californian manufactur¬ 
ing industry is involved in that suddenly 
ujafashionable activity—aerospace. 
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Aerospace on a 
shoestring 

Drive the dreary miles fiom Los Angeles 
south to Redondo Beach and ^north to 
North Hollywood, or go 60 miles south 
of San Francisco to Palo Alto and San 
Jose in Santa Clara county, and you soon 
see that official figures for employment in 
aerospace are only the tip of California's 
aerospace icebeig. As a jovial British 
machine tools salesman puts it: “ the 
place is stiff with tinbenders,” subcontrac¬ 
tors supplying bits and pieces to the big 
firms which have won prime contracts 
from the government. It is rather worry¬ 
ing, therefore, that the iceberg’s tip has 
been melting of late ; the chart shows how 
visibly. California will get one-hfth, may¬ 
be slightly less, of a declining absolute level 
of prime contracts placed during 1970 by 
the Department of Defence and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin¬ 
istration. In the mid-1960s its share was 
28 per cent of a rising total. 

One culprit is the government’s disen¬ 
chantment with space as a national 
priority. A bigger culprit is tlpie Vietnam 
war, the cost of which has bitten into the 
Defence Department’s budget for sophis¬ 
ticated hardware. On balance California 
has done reasonably well out of the war, 
notably because San Francisco and Oak¬ 
land are the handiest American ports 
from which to ship men and supplies to 
Vietnam. But this has not helped the 
aerospace industries. Since the end of 
1967 employment in them has fallen from 
38 per cent of all manufacturing employ¬ 
ment in California to about 34 per cent 
today. In numbers it has fallen from a 
quarterly average of 615,000 to an 
estimated 570,000. But in the seven 
southern counties grouped round Los 
Angeles, shown in the chart, the chief 
dynamo since the war of California’s 
entire economy, the dependence on 
aerospace is particularly high. Ventura 
and Santa Baibara are dormitory areas 
relying heavily at one remove on the 
aerospace factories. Santa Barbara and 
Riverside are university towns, with 
research workers largely dependent on 
government contracts. 

Were their other industries simply out¬ 
stripping a thriving group of aerospace 
companies, California’s southern counties 
might derive comfort from the fact that 
each of them depends less each year than 
the year before on the aerospace industry ; 
at the start of 1968, for example, more 
than two-thirds of San Diego’s manufac¬ 
turing labour was in the aerospace 
industry compared with under 6o per 
cent tc^ay. But it is not easy to take 
comfort from the fact that several of the 
major companies in these areas are in 
desperate straits. The problems, like the 
industry, are massive in scale and they 
arise because 3II the big aeixMpace 
companies are underrcapitaHsed and 
dependent on big one-shot contracts ; 

need, huge progress pay- 
mlsnts fmm the Department., of Di^dep' 
or commitment fees from the dvil airitnes, 
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several years in advance of coming up 
with a saleable product. When the 
product then proves unsaleable, as has 
happened in a number of spectacular 
cases recently, the companies are in the 
position of the author living off a stiff 
advance who then writes a useless book. 

The Convair division of the General 
Dynamics Corporation in San Diego spent 
the 1960s recovering from its fiasco with 
the Convair passenger aircraft. Now it is in 
almost as much trouble as a su'licontractor 
for the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s 
big military transport, the C5A, on which 
the government first cut back its initial 
order by over one-quarter and then 
rocked both companies by hinting that 
there might be no follow-up orders. 

Lockheed has other problems. Its 
revolutionary fixed rotor Cheyenne heli¬ 
copter has had its $875 million Army 
contract cancelled. The firm is losing the 
intemiediate range aii^bus race to the 
McDonnell Douglas Company of St 
Louis and lacks the money to start 
building the long-range version for which 
it has no orders. As a result of all this, 
Lockheed, the country’s laigest d^ence 
contractor, has had to a^ppeal to the 
government for rescue . from financial 
disaster. 

Uplike the motor industry, reductions 
in employment in the aerospace industry 
are noit easy to quantify company by 
eoimpany. All d;ubt the coimnunities ' cw 
ftuibank, north of Los Armies, and Santa 
Gtera county, south pf.^^kn Frairiicisco, 
know is that Lockheed il gettirig of 
professional men wifjk fuid will have 
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to lay off about 3,000 workers this year. 
The aerospace division of North 
American Rockwe'H Gorpowition, hard by 
Los Angeles airport, had to tty off over 
2,000 men after losing the Air Forte’s 
F-15 fighter contract to McDonnell 
Douglas and altogether i3,o(x> workers, 
mostly in southern California, will go 
during the year. At the time of its 
merger with Rockwell-Standard of Pitts* 
burgh in 1967, North American Aviation 
was the larger of the coimpanics. I'oday 
the predominance of stolid midwesterners 
in heavy tweed suits at the group’s sunny 
C!alifomian headquarters tells a new 
story ; the high tcchnolog\' company is 
being baled out by its once junior partner, 
the maker of steefl springs and textile 
machinery. 

Underlying these individual disasters 
is the fact that the aerospace industry 
finds itself in a hiatus in all three of 
major markets. Trouble witJi the Air 
Force and Congress over the C5A, worry 
over whether the new Bi .strategic bomber 
will ever be funded, indicate general 
uncertainty over the future shape of 
American defence strategy, over the cost 
of hardware, over the tactics of foreign 
policy itself. How big, for in.stance, will 
the anti-ballistic missile system eventually 
be, (ir what is the future value of sub- 
iiTarine ini.ssile defence ? Similarly, there 
IS doubt about space, although this will 
soon be over now that Washington has 
decided on the shape, although not on the 
detailed contracts, for the next stage of 
the programme ; it is a much reduced 
one. In civil aviation, subcontracts in 
California (notably Northrop’s fuselages) 
for the Boeing 747 are in full swing. But 
production of the Douglas DC 10 airbus 
and the Lockheed ion is in suspense 
because their prototypes have yet to fly, 
while work on the DC8 and DC9 and 
subcontracts for the Boeing 707 are all 
tailing off. And what will eventually 
happen to supersonic airliners ? 

On all these fronts both the govern¬ 
ment and the civil airlines, each strapp>ed 
for money, are tending to favour more 
re.searah and development but less actual 
production. This is true of space, of the 
ABM, of spy aeroplanes, of ilie SST, of 
the Cheyenne helicopter and will quite 
possibly be true of the BI. This may be 
good for the country ; it is not so good 


for the aerospace and electronics manu¬ 
facturing reservoirs in California. 

Down to earth 
again 

With government contracts so uncertain 
the industry would like to make not just 
swords but ploughshares also. To some, 
merging with companies in other indus¬ 
tries has been the best way of diversifying 
out of aerospace. In electronics, Litton 
became a conglomerate. Ramo-Woold- 
ridge, the space systems and high physics 
people, went in with Thompson Products, 
the highly profitable Cleveland maker of 
autom(k)i]e parts, to form TRW. But 
among the major airframe manufacturers 
only North American Aviation went along 
(in the nick of time) with a dn^ersifying 
merger proposed by Rockwell-Standard. 

Several companies have bought their 
way into a related business, shij^uilding. 
General Dynamics, Litton and Lockheed 
all acquired shipbuilding companies 
during the 1960s and lose money on them 
in the fairly .safe knowledge that the 
United States will build a new merchant 
fleet and needs an updated navy during 
the 1970s. Some oif the technology, in 
particular the electronics and radar, of 
making aircraft can be transferred to 
ships ; but the real chance for “ tech¬ 
nology transfer,” a jargon phrase much in 
vogue, lies in the sheer administrative 
systems needed to make a lot of very 
sophisticated vessels on time. This is a 
matter of cybernetically constructed flow 
charts and the like which all the com¬ 
panies have learned how to u.se in their 
big military contracts and, even more, in 
that masterpiece of industrial timing, the 
Apollo moon programme. To a limited, 
mostly disappointing extent, aerospace 
technology has found its way into 
machinery making, numerical control and 
so on and most of the companies either 
dabble in such things or have contracts 
to sell their technological fallout to these 
less glamorous industries. 

One area of defence contracts is on the 
iiicrea.se for good, or so the companies 
believe. This is oceanography and it is not 
merely the charting of the greatest 
unknown left on earth but, for the 
moment at least, also exploration of the 
next game of nuclear chess—delivery of 


missiles from the bottom of the sea. But 
that subject is murky with secrecy. 

Two enveloping social issues have been 
held out to the aerospace oompRnies as 
theirs to resolve. Urban blight and pollu¬ 
tion of the environment arc the major 
challenges which -politicians from the 
President on down now say confront 
the United States during the 1970s. If 
the aerospace industry could meet Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy’s challenge to go to the 
moon, the argument runs, it can surely 
apply the technology which it perfected 
in doing so to sOlve prdbleims closci to 
home. That the industry can contribute 
there is little doiiht, but unfortunately 
without spectacular results either for the 
companies themselves or for the problems 
that heed solving. 

Most of the aerospace companies now 
have systems divisions or subsidiaries 
which have conducted studies and con¬ 
structed solutions for federal agencies, 
foreign, state and local governments on 
.such things as transport corridors, urban 
traffic, mass designs for housing, hospitajls 
and schools. All of them are busy, all of 
them work in a market where demand 
exceeds supply at almost any price level. 
But in sheer dollar terms the contracts 
are tiny and—unlike defence or big civil 
airline contracts—diffuse. Further, they 
rarely lead to orders for hardware of any 
notable size. Even among the research 
institutes and colleges not in the hardware 
business such “ civilian ” studies account 
for a minor proportion of their work. 
Defence, space, advanced physics, nuclear 
engineering are still and must remain 
their bread and butter. 

Getting money to the ghettoes, even 
assuming that it can be done, may release 
a flood of federal and local contracts, 
but only for such simple things as bull¬ 
dozers, desks, buildings, underground 
railways, food. In the same way money 
for control of pollution—Mr Nixon pro¬ 
poses a $10 billion programme over ten 
years for water treatment plants, com¬ 
pared with an annual defence and sparse 
hardware budget of $35 billion a year— 
will go for such things as carbon filter 
processes to treat sewage, oil desulphurisa- 
tion plants, better conTbustion in car 
engines, all techniques which, if not 
mastered already, very soon will be with 
little help from the aerospace industry. 
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Fly it by P.I.A. 

We take the same care of our freight consignments as we do of 
our passengers. That means your cargo arrives quickly, safely 
and on time. Give your freight the V.I.P. treatment - send it PIA. 

If you would like to know more about PIA’S cargo facilities 
ring us on 01-759 0055, or contact your usual cargo agent. 
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In London 

(Wkshington. Sydney, 
Moscow or TDk3ro) 
whenpeo^e speak 
of sto<^ings 
or panty hose... 



Billi is the name 


When they speak of quatity 
and quantity of stockings 
produced, then Billi Is the name. 
Because the Billi Company 
produces machines which have 
launched on five continents 
an era of technological 
j revolution based on quality 

f and high production speeds. 







Bucket wheel excavator for the C.E.G.B. 

Our other half 

Cleveland Bridge fabricates almost And Engineering means over 18,000 tons 

anything in steel. That’s the trouble with a of fabricated steelwork every year. Any shape, 

name like ours. People overlook the other half any size, any client, anywhere, 

of it. The other half says: And Engineering. And Engineering stands for more than 

And Engineering means roads and 60 years of tough, practical experience on 

viaducts. Machine tool beds and overhead some of the world’s greatest man-made 

cranes. Radio telescopes and offshore drilling landmarks. 

rigs. Tunnelling and earthmoving. Heavy Call us Cleveland Bridge, if you like, 

foundations and building structures. But remember, the other half lives too. 

CLEVELAND 

The Oeveland Bridge & Engmeenag Co. Limited, P.O. Box No. 27, Darlington, Co. Duriiam. 

A member of the Cementation Group of Companies. 
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QUARRELS AT THE TOP 

MacDonald versus Henderson 

By David Carlton. 

Macmillan. 339 pages. 75s. 

This dfar, neatly written lxK)k, wliicii 
originated in a doctoral thesis prepared 
under Profes.sor .Medlicott’s wing, des¬ 
cribes (at a high price) the rivalry between 
a Labour prime minister and his foreign 
secretary. The resultant of these two 
forces in conflict was, as the subtitle lias 
it, ** The Foreign Policy of the Second 
Labour (Government,'’ whidli lasted from 
June 1929 to the grand catastrophe of 
August 1931. The author is an historian,^ 
not a raconteur ; he includes little 
personal anecdote, beyond recording a 
few remarks of Henderson’s such as “ He 
has never thanked me for anything 1 
have dtine these six and twenty years.*’ 
He pursues instead his solid, rewarding 
inquiries into what foreign problems 
Henderson and MacDonald had to face ; 
and what means they used, and with what 
success, to try to solve them. 

As a rule, foreign policy in England is 
laid down by an infonna'l comiiiittee of 
two, in the posts these two ministers held ; 
but their relations to each other vary. 
Halifax—to confine ourselves to the dead 
—sometimes led Neville Chamberlain, 
and was sometimes ignored by him. 
Baldwin and Austen Chamberlain went 
their separate ways. Asquith and Grey 
were rlosc personal and pod ideal friends, 
w'ho rose and fell and worked together ; 
so were Gladstone and CGranvil'le, thoug'h 
(Gladstone and Rosebery fell out, Palmer¬ 
ston and Russell had been rivals ; as were 
MacDonald and Henderson, though in a 
conte.xt politically and j)ersonal'Iy quite 
tliflcrent. .Nothing but their common 
vatiity connects the cliaracter of Ramsay 
MacDonald, the bastard son of a Scots 
peasant woman, with that of Bertrand 
Rus.ncH's grandfather, who ciudd never 
forget tluu his father and hl.> brollicr were 
dukes t)f Bedford and that his ancestors 
had sa\ed the Mate at the (G^lorious 
Revf)lutit)n. Nor had Arthur Henderson, 
the steady trade union internationalist, 
much in common beyond a love of 
fieedom with the masterful and inconstant 
Palmerston. 

Dr Carlum divides his book into some 
obvious chapteis—two on the German 
problem, two on the naval negotiations 
with America, one on CJeneva, one on 
Anglo-So\'iet relations—and a few rather 
less obvious ones; Anglo-Egyptian and 
Anglo-Chinese dealings ; and the Austrian 
crisis. He condludes his narrative, 
iiereftsar ily, with an account of the inter¬ 


national financial flap that brought 
MacDonald’s .second government down ; 
and with a few closing words to balance 
the chapter on “ ITie &tting,” with whidi 
he began. He has not only read all the 
relevant i)u'blished documents, books and 
articles, but also delved fextensively in the 
newly available cabinet and foreign 
office papers, and in some private archive.s. 
His account is sensible, and carries the 
reader’s convictions along with him easily. 

He leans distinctly to Henderson’s side, 
between the two quarrelling prima 
donnas ; though he is just to MacDonald 
also, when the prime minister deserves 
credit. He shows up the inherent weak¬ 
nesses in diplomatic method : 

I'he exchange of envoys [with Russia] did 
nothing to crea)te a better feeling between 
the two countries. On the contrary, the 
existence of official channels only served to 
fariHtate the speedy expression of discontents 
. . . The more Henderson dealt with the 
Russians, the less he cared for them. 

As for all the talk of “ a socialist foreign 
policy,” he makes it clear that 

The British Labour Party claims to be a 
political organisation possessing a prin¬ 
cipled and distinctive approach to both 
domestic and foreign affairs. When the party 
is called upon to govern, however, the 
ideological element in its day-to-day conduct 
is not always much in evidence, least of all 
in the field of foreign policy. 

And elsewhere, “ There is abundant 
evidence that the Laboui- Government 
accepted the need for secrecy in diplo¬ 
matic negotiation’s and that the erstwhile 
Union of Dciiuxratic Control doctrines 
on this point were practically ignored.” 
All this has a familiar ring Uxlay. 

ALL OUR FUTURE 

Family Policy 
By Margaret Wynn. 

Michael Joseph, (Live Issues Series.) 
SSf) pages. 655. 

'I'his important book is highly relevant to 
the current argument about the extent of 
poverty among families with dependent 
OhiUdren and thc'bert way of rdieving it. 
Mrs Wynn’s objective, however, is much 
more arnbitiou's than the Child Poverty 
Action Group’s. She does not limit her 
discussion to families 'living on or lielow 
the nebulous poverty level. I’he standard 
of living she 'thinks should be aimed at 
i.s the “ modesft-but-adequate ” one first 
described in America. Transferred to 


other counitrics it implies an income twice 
that regarded as neces.sary for subsistence. 
It means that 

a child's education is not seriously prejudiced 

by those difficulties of the home enviroAment 

that depend upon family income. 

Mrs Wynn devise’s a scale of ** pros¬ 
perity numbers ” to measure the standard 
of living of any family group. The poverty 
level has a PN of unity, the modest-but- 
adequatc level a PN of 2, and affluence a 
PN of 5. She jshows that a family of two 
adults and two young children needs 
£15 15s a week after tax to avoid poverty 
and £32 to reach the mode.st-bviit-adequatc 
level, whereas a singile adult householder 
with that amount is well on the way to 
affluence. 

The philosophy behind ^^^s Wynn's 
arguments is that children are society’s 
investment in the future, but that the 
main buixlen of caring for them fall's, at 
any one time, on a small minority of 
parents. “ Three-quarters of aW dependent 
children are in only 22 per cent of United 
Kingdom households.” But, contrary' to 
popullar assuniptiotns, social seeucity and 
taxation policy work to the disadvantage 
of 'these fanrilic^s and in favour of the 
s'ingle and households without dependent 
children. Mrs Wynn supports her case 
witfi itlluiStrations from the literature and 
pdl'icies of the common market countries, 
Sc:andinavia and America and with ma'.s.ses 
iif fadts and figures. She compares, f'or 
instance, the cost of maintaining <1 
young child and an adolescent, a com¬ 
parison that makes nonsense of the flat 
rates of children’s allowances provided in 
Britain under contribuitory insurance 
schemes. She is scathing about the 
argument that tax forgone (in tlic form 
of child tax allowances) is as much a 
welfare payment as a cash payment, point¬ 
ing out »that thcise who use it do not 
extend it to the personal and Other tax 
a'llowance's of the childless. 

Sometimes one feels that she is laving it 
a'll on a bit too thick. As fact follows 
argument and figure fact one begins 
wonder why, if jjarents have such a hard 
deal, there has not been more protest on 
their behalf. I'he answer is probably, first, 
that—^as she emphasises—'they are a 
minority group and, secondly, that—as she 
also illustrates in a chart—once the 
children leave school the parents emerge 
from their trough of low PNs and join 
the Class of those without dependants 
with PNs that arc at least better than 
inodest-'hut-adcquate. Then they fall back, 
on retirement, to a level that is on or just 
al>ove the pewerty standard. 

Mrs Wynn’s iKxxk provides splendid 
ammunition for the Child Poverty Action 
Group. But it ought also to he read by 
the Tory social refonners as well as 
Labour’s. For she exposes the flaws in 
the “ sdeotivity ” argument, the defects- m 
means-tested grants and services, for 
some of which parents are eligible ontly 
if their incomes are below the poverty 
line, and the folly of assistance given as 
a ceiling to stop people from rising 
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rather than as a floor to encourage them. 
'Jo her education is the road to growtli, 
but the l)enefits of education may be offset 
J)y poor homes. "I'his point recurs in the 
four great fK)stwar reports on educatimi, 
and with tlie burden of a further year's 
schoo-Hng soon to he placed on parents 
it is not one that any |:x>litician can 
ignore. 

EVEN HISTORIANS 

The Nature of History 
By Arthur Marwick. 

Mfictnillaii. 272 pages. 50s clotlvbnund, 
if)S paperbound. 

“ Even historians," Oxford’s pre.sent 
Professor of Poetry once wrote, “ catch 
history,” They diagnose their own infec¬ 
tion, and write it out in printed lectures 
and little books, explaining what they 
arc up to and why. Carr and Collingwood, 
Barraclough, BufteT*ficlld and Bloch, 
Elton and the rest : higher students and 
teachers of history have to read them all 
to find out w'hat they, too, are supposed 
to be doing. And, at sight, Professor 
Marwick's book is an answer to their 
prav'er, the handiest po.ssible pot or digest, 
picked out with the right quotes, of what 
the histo-riaiis say they mean bv hisitory. 
Perhaps it started life as a cour.se of 
lectures or seminars. 

ft is, however, much more than that ; 
it is a book in its own right, longer, wider 
and deeper than the handibook it l<ioks 


like. Its view is longer because it goes 
back to the beginnings of modern scientific 
liisiury writing, with Niebuhr, Ranke, 
Burckhardt and Michelet. It is widoi 
becau.se it gives right weight, without 
Anglo-Saxon blinkers, to the decisive pail, 
in tlie development of modern historical 
research and discourse, of the Germans 
and the French, the Belgians and th#* 
Americans: to Pirenne, to Febvre and 
Bloch and the famous Afinales crHisUmr 
Econotniqiir ct Sociale ; to I'umer, 
Robinson, Beard and Arthur Schlesinger 
Sr. It is deeper because Prafes.sor Marwick 
has a clearly w'orked out and articulated 
diagnosis i>f his own of what “catching 
history' ” means. 

He calls Professor Plumb's recent 
“ Death of the Pa.<ft ” “ a rich and life- 
enhancing affinnation of purpo.se in 
history.'’ He means purfxrse in liistoiy- 
writing, not in what has happened in the 
past. He means that the purpose of hi.?tory' 
is not to celebrate the past but to get right 
what happened, by every t(K)l of research, 
and then to communicate the findings by 
telling them well. He puts our own 
hi.storians to the test: from Hume and 
Adam Smith -and Gibbon to Macaulay 
and Stu'ljllj.s ; from the great Mait'Iand 
and Burys through Trevelyan’s “history 
wiith the politics left out ” and Namier’s 
history with the politics put truthfully in, 
to Claphani, Taylor and E. P. Thompson. 
He is at bis best in his .skirmishes on the 
marcher lands l)etween history' and the 
.social studies, welcoming the.se with open 


arms where they can help but refusing, 
with a proper liumour, the full scjcio- 
logical embrace. 

“ Much has changed," Edward Shils 
wrote in the March Kneouftterj “.since 
Maitland upbraided sociologists for theii 
reluctance to adduce ‘ a ay thing so 
unscicmific as a prcciije, dale,’” Now it 
is to the new social studies th|it historians 
like Prcifes.sor MarwMck, Ijent on making 
their history numerate as well as literate, 
look for what help they may be able to 
give in finding “ the concrete quan|iifiable 
fact," in applying in fresh ways the old 
and crucial test of verifiability. Professor 
Marwick's own work on the impact of 
wars upon this century's crowded and 
agglomerated societies shows what a 
frontiersman he is !)ecnm 4 ng himself. 

PRISON REVIEW 

Men in Prison 

By 7 'oin Clayton. 

ffamish Hamilton. 2f)i ipages, 

Anyone vi.siting a prison, for the first time 
is often .struck by the calm ordinariness 
of what goes on, starting with the work¬ 
shops which usually .seem much like work¬ 
shops elsewhere, and ending witli the 
evening classes in a number of worthy 
su])jects for two hours or so. Most of the 
prisoners look like people from a working 
class bus queue and the whole irnpres.sion 
is of drab dispirited normality. It is 
f difficult to imagine that a pri.sun has a 
violent life of its own or that fights, 
attacks on (»ther prisoners and tobacco 
baroning could ever happen in such dingy 
surroundings. 

Mr Clayton describes what it was like 
tf> spend six months inside Pentonville 
pri.son in London as an outsider who was 
given the run of the place, seeing how it 
worked in practice, observing the racial, 
social and .sexual tensions that aro.se and 
above a'll talking to people. He was there 
when Mr Eric Towndrow arrived as 
governor anti describes the hostility with 
which many of the staff and prisoners 
reacted to his methods, and his a.ssunip- 
ti(jn that no one could just be written off 
as an incorrigible villain almost before he 
had reached prison. In some ways a strong 
group loyalty and a belief that the other 
side would alway's let you down was a 
lot easier for hoth the staff and the 
prisoners because it meant that both 
always knew where they were. Gradually 
the new methods were accepted, although 
it was impossible to break down the 
hostile and. sdtf'^’mtective barriers com¬ 
pletely, for v^hen going was rough 
they .seemed comfortal^ly familiar. 

Mr Clayton also writeiif,a|tiibtit particu¬ 
lar areas of the prison'^&luding the 
library, where prisoneif's tended to be 
alert and articulate, and canvas or 
mailbag shop, which was as dreary as 
the down arid outs could make it. 
Pentonville has an enormous variety 
of people. At one extreme there wa.s 
the young lifer who arrived with a 
reputation for toughness, and who would 
not accept help or kindne.s.s from anyone 
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We con teodi your coniiuler to siig 
di through the nignt 

For £200 a year you can now dial unlimited inland STD calls between midnight 
and 6 am. Our new 'Midnight Line' has been introduced primarily for the transmission 
of computer data at extremely low cost. 

After a small installation charge, the £200 is all you pay. So the more 
regularly your computer uses your 'Midnight Line’ the more free time you get. If, 
for ocample, you are transmitting data between London and Glasgow for six 
hours every working night of the year, your 'Midnight Line’ will save you £1,300. 

Which means that over 80?/o of your calls are free. 

And you don’t need to lose a wink of sleep helping your 
computer through the night. Our new Data Control ^uipments 
(D.C E.) let computers make their own phone calls in a 
predetermined order. 

If you’d like to know exactly how much money 
a 'Midnight Line’ could save you personally, 
ring your local Telephone Manager’s 
OiSce and speak to the Special %rvice 
Sales representative. Meanwhile, 
send this coupon for a set of 
Datel leaflets. 
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for his first two years because it might 
compromise his criminal virility and show 
that he had been softened by the system ; 
at the other the sad, lonely old man who 
was so pathetically withdrawn that he 
would not talk or react to anyone. Very 
gradually both began to respond to a 
more sympathetic approach, but it was a 
long and difficult process, and in the end 
the only certainty was that they were 
marginally less intractable than they had 
been. 

'rhe author lias a good ear both for 
^rics and ibr the way that people talk ; 
•the prisoners* conversations and com¬ 
ments ring completely true. His book has 
ndt got the weight or the detail of 
“ Pentonvllle ** by Terence and PauTine 
Morris and (hou^ it is entertaining and 
good rcpoi ting, it is sometimes difficult to 
remember Who the various people are and 
how they fit in to the general picture. The 
racy style carries one along so rapidly 
that no very finn impression remains at 
the end and while a glossary of prison 
dang is an admirable idea, a list of the 
main characters and their oflPenres would 
have been even better. 

QUEEN ANNE'S VOTERS 

Tory and Whig : The StTugf^lc in the 
Constituencies, 1701-171^ 

By W. A. Speck. 

Macmillan. 175 pages. 65s. 

The main point about this book is its 
conclusion that there was a much more 
interesting electorate in the reign of Queen 
Anne than has hitherto been assumed, 
and that issues were on balance just as 
important as, if not more important than, 
influence in moving that electorate in a 
Whig or Tory direction. 

The electorate in fact at this moment 
probably represented a larger proportion 
of the population of the country than 
at any time until well into the nineteenth 
century. In Anne’s time the calculations 
are that voters were about 4.3 per cent 
of the population. Social trends there¬ 
after caused a shrinkage rather than an 
an expansion of the electorate. By 1831 
it was about 3.1 per cent. The First 
Reform Act brought it up to 4.7 per 
cent ; but if allowance is made for the 
higher proportion of adult males in the 
population in the 1830s as compared with 
the early 1700s, it was still less than in 

17*5- 

Thus the correlation between a more 
representative electorate and the primacy 
of issues over influences is perfectly logical 
and expectable. The parallel between the 
early eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries is at times quite striking. The 
fulminations of Lord Ashburnhani in 1701 
at a common tradesman for having the 
impudence not mei'ely to stand against 
his lordship’s son in the Hastings election 
but actually to defeat him as well is 
couched in almost exactly the same terms 
as the condemnation of the dissenting 
merchant who brought ridicule upon 
himself and disgrace upon the Cambridge¬ 
shire constituency by getting himself 
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unaccountably elected in 1865. Constantly 
there are echoes of the “ How Victorians 
Voted ” and pollbook themes of recent 
vintage. 

In historiographical perspective, Dr 
Speck sees himself as rescuing the politics 
of Queen Anne from the imposition of 
rigid Namierite assumptions which, 
whatever their merits for the 1760s, do 
more harm than good in the 1700s. His 
claim is to have rerouted the study of 
late Stuart politics ** from the sidings into 
which it had been shunted since the 
second world war back on to the main 
line of historical investigation.” Party 
propaganda is, in this view, the major 
factor in early eighteenth-century politics. 
There really were parties as opposed to 
political groupings, and these parties 
competed for a floating vote on issues 
concerned with tfie monarchy^ the Church, 
and foreign policy. What Df Speck lacks 
are voluminous quantities of those invalu¬ 
able pollbooks which have illuminated the 
voting habits of that curious creature, 
Homo politicus victorianus. Without such 
concrete evidence in bulk this study must 
be content to stand essentially on grounds 
of plausibility rather than proof ; but they 
are the firmest grounds yet developed for 
an understanding of the vexing problem 
of how Queen Anne’s voters actually 
behaved. 

A LESSON WELL LEARNED 

Japanese Aircraft of the Pacific War 
By R. J. Francillon. 

Putnam. 583 pages, including illii.s'tralions. 
3 Kns. ‘ 

Lost wars, like dead marriages, lend them¬ 
selves to the retrospective “ if only.” The 
Imperial Japanese Army’s air force had 
based all its planning during the 1930s on 
the expectation of war with Soviet Russia 
along the Mandiuko-Siberia borders. It 
■diu's made its short-sortie, cold weather, 
aircraft near useless for the long overwater 
mis.sions against the United States in the 
Pacific battles of the second world war— 


one of the little realised facts pnA^hted 
by this exlhauttiye study of m 
effective mobile’ ifi|[hting force A»iA hit 
pnxluced since the golden of 

Gengb'is Khan. ‘ ■ ! 

But this lx)pk ittuch dccpt^. i;^ 
merely retelling me badkgmuiid, ah#tills; 
consequences, of what was undouStedily 
Japanese military aviation's finest 
hour, the attsack on Pearl Harbour by its 
naval aircraft. Ibe old battles and the 
defunct machines of a dead era are listed 
with metlcu'bus care and some unique 
photographs ; but by going beyond this 
and spelling out the appalling cla‘shc« 
bet>veen Imperial Japan’.s military and 
naval aviators, fighting each other for the 
js increasingly scarce supplies . 6f men» 
machines and materia], Mr Fnancildon 
gives some inkling of just why posttwar 
Japan accmted so readily the 
discipline df Isiying down, priorkiesuiat 
have given it|: greater wealth than 
militarist ladders of the o)d Japan dreamed 
could be won through their Go-Prosperifty 
regime, ' 

OTHER BOOKS : 

CoMfANY Law. (nth edition.) By R. £. G. 
Pfrrins and A. Jeffreys. HLF (Publishers). 474 

f agos. 40s. 

n a short notice of this book in our issue of 
March 7th, we wrote that it ;was published hy 
the company that runs correspondence courses 
for accountancy exams. This is incorrect; The 
publishing company, is separate but has con¬ 
tractual links with the correspondence company, 
whose directors and staff write and edit the 
books for it 

Manual of the Council of Europe ; Struc¬ 
ture, Functions and Achievements. By a group 
of officials of the secretariat. Stevens. 331 
pages. £5 I os. 

Donk This Day : The European Idea in 
Action. By Oliver Crawford. Hart-Davis. 388 
pages, f, gns. 

The first of these is a straightforward descrip¬ 
tion of the Council of Europe’s institutional 
structure, methods of work, fields of interest 
and policies. The second discusses the council’s 
past and its place in European integration. 
Neither work exactly underestimates its political 
significance. 

The Far East and Australasia, 1970; A 
Survey and Directory of Asia and the Pacific. 
Europa Publications. 1,388 pages. £8. 


Keeping track of a boom is a difficult task. The Australian mining boom 
is no exception. With so many companies in the minarals search it is 
not easy to keep abreast of deveiopments. 



gives investors a solution. Each vveek this sstabKshed 24 page news¬ 
paper contains fuH reports of all mining company staterhents, reports 
from the Seld by staff writers and a dete^ed share, market review. Sent 
by air to Londoii and posted every Tuesday. Can you afford to be 
without it ? 

Send .cheque for £25 10s for annual si^acription to; 

R. 'L Ptoimr. Itoodon R o pm ia n i te tiwq, Tlio Australian Miner. 

31 Cornwall Oardana, Londoa SWif. 
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And Nassdr^s got piMty more down there 


The antiquities business 


The antiquities of the aticicnl 
Mediterranean civilisations have 
been plundered for centuries. 
The tradition of the early 
grave robber and the rvineteenth 
century traveller is now being 
perpetuated by a inassi\c black 
market trade in antiquities. 
Treasures worth millions of 
pounds a year are being illegally 
exported to meet the demands 
of nc?w rniLseums and wealthy 
collectors. Smuggling has 'become 
a highly profitable business and a 
great worry to countries anxious 
not to lose their archaeological 
treasures before they can dig 
them up themselves, using ihem 
to develop their tourist trade.s. 
Treasures and touri.sts gn hand irj 
hand. Lajft year 3 »k),ooo people 
went to the Pyramids, and nearly 
a million walked around the 
Parthenon. Interest in archae¬ 
ology has never been higher ; but 
nor have its profit^' 

I'hc nia/rket for antiquities sold 
at auction is not large. The turn¬ 
over in ’ antiquity. ttdes at 
Sotheby's and ChrisUo's is only 
£550^000 a year, a fraction of 
their .combined turnover in 
Britakll' ol £40 mn. Kite black 
market trade has always carefully 
avoided •the sale room where 
illicit objects can be too easily 
recognised. Prices have lamed 
way behind those of fine art. Old 
master drawings, for example, 
have gone up some 20 times 
in value over the past ao years 
the prices of antiquities 
atayed largely stationary. 
tMe treord price, £'2(5,000 paid 
for a’Greek statue of a wingnd 


Amazon of the fourth century bc, 
was establi.she(l in 1930. 

Ill the .sale room antiquifies tend 
to fall into two categories. Those 
of academic worth fetch low 
prices. Ihesc are objects that 
e.stablish certain histoiical events 
or important cultural links. But 
objects oif artistic quality sHI far 
better even if they are of the 
most common designs. 

Museums usually get their 
antiquities directly from excava¬ 
tion sites. This is the unique 
thing about the antiquity market. 
Ti is not a question, as with 
canvases, ol transferring a known 
work from one establidied 
collection to another; but of 
taking directly from the ground 
Something of which the quality 
depends, despite the cnomicus 
skills of excavation, largely on 
pot luck. There is no antiquity 
price barometer. No open market. 
Most interested museums and 
countries make direct contribu¬ 
tions to excavation parties. 
Excavation caii be kn expensive 
and long business. It...took the 
Egyptian ' Exploration Society, 
^ich is supported by Briti^ 
fuiid^, from to 1968 before 
dts excavations were sufficiently 
advanced to be put on display^ 
In the last decade alone the society 
has spent £150,000. The British 
Museum inherited three major 
pieces from the dig, and several 
picce.s will be distributed around 
the nation’s museuma Discoveries 
on such a dig are usually divided 
between th^ host country and the 
excavation tehm. The kind of 
division varies greatly. In Syria 


the government keeps all. In 
Egypt the most important objects 
arc retained and the rest is 
divided by negotiation. Iraq has 
the fairest system : the excavators 
divide their finds into two groups 
one of which the authorities 
choose for themselves. 

The excavation teams cannot 
sell their share of the finds on 
the open market. They present 
them to those museums that have 
given their support. It is almost 
impossible therefore for a private 
collector to get hold of officially 
dug antiquities directly. The black 
market trade becomes his only 
resort, and there he always faces 
the possibility that his acquisitions 
may be fake. 

Every country has its own 
regulations to discourage or 
prevent the export of antiquities. 
But the tighter the restrictions 
the more the smuggling. Lack of 
co-ordination among the laws has 
made it easier for the black 
market to cover its tracks. 
But at a meeting at 
Unesco next month the countries 
most hurt by this latter-day 
()luiider are getting together to 
ratify a communal protective 
treaty and to close their ranks. 
Egypt has developed the most 
profitable way of exploiting its 
antiquitic.s. Admittedly 4,000 years 
of intense civilisation along the 
banks of the Nile have given the 
country an archaeological wealth 
unsurpassed elsewhere. The 
unique climate has preserved 
statues of wood or sandstone, 
from as far back as the 6th 
dymtsty (2250 bc), which would 
not have survived from the later 
civilisations of Greece or Italy. 
Egypt has effectively stopped its 
black market trade by permitting 
the export of antiquities under 
licence. Tourists arc encouraged 
to buy from licensed dealers or 
from the Cairo museum. 

Even mummies 

Most of the tpurist purchases arc 
of archaeological items that have 
many duplicates and which are 
already amply rcprc.scntcd in the 
local museums. The most usual 
of these are the ushabti figures— 
small stylised statues that were 
buried with the dead to serve 
■them in the after life. Pots, 
utensils, gods and even muxnmies 
are also openly offered for sale. 

To meet the expenses of develop¬ 
ing the tourist trade the Cairo 
musetim fias decided to dear 
out much of the second-rate 


antiquities now cluttering its 
basements. These it will be 
selling partly through local 
dealers but also at auctions in 
London and New York. The 
money raised will help build two 
new museums at a cost of £7 mn. 
If will also help develop further 
sites. And some of it will be 
contributed towards the saving of 
the monuments at Philae from 
flooding by the Aswan dam. 

The Egyptians believe that by 
selling off much of their lesser 
treasure, they will stimulate 
interest in Egyptology around the 
world and so increase tourist 
trade. At the moment sales of 
antiquities by Egypt amount to 
under £i mn a year. The current 
tourist revenue is near to £30 mn 
and is expected to quadruple as 
soon as the Arab-'lsraeli war stops. 
Few countries are a.s .sophisticated 
in their approach as Egypt. In 
Italy the rules arc much the 
same ; export.s are not permitted 
without licences. These the 
authorities arc very slow and 
unwilling to give. But to help 
with the massive excavations of 
the Etruscan cemeteries and the 
early Christian catacombs, the 
Italians have permitted private 
companies to finance and organise 
digs. The booty found is then 
split with the government, the 
company selling off its half at a 
profit on the private market. This 
scheme is an effective way of 
getuing things done though mo^t of 
the stuff discovered is second-rate 
and very repetitive The danger 
is that the painstakingly slow 
archaeological procedures for 
excavation may not bc followed 
in the search for saleable 
antiquities. But the authorities 
are desperate to stop tambaroli or 
illicit grave robbers who, it is 
estimated, account for over 66% 
of all the excavations going on 
in Italy. 

In Greece the memories of the 
massive plunder taken away 
during the nineteenth century still 
smoulder Regular efforts arc 
made to have the Elgin mai 4 >les 
returned from the British Museum 
to their rightful niches in the 
Parffienon. The Greek govern¬ 
ment requires export licences for 
anything ibought in antiquity 
shops and, under the colonels, 
this law has been tightened up. 
Cyprus, where many of the best 
Greek and Romian finds have 
been made recently, has followed 
Greece's lead and clamped down 
completely on all exports. The 
iimnediate result of this has 
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been a large increase in the black 
market trade. This could seriously 
impede the excavation of the 
Minoan kingdom of Knossos, 
which spread over the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus in 1300 bc. 
The authorities arc hoarding 
everything that is excavated— 
even the most repetitive vases 
and statues—while smugglers are 
reported to be taking things off 
by the boatload. 

But the country worst hit by 
smuggling is Turkey which 
refuses to allow its treasures to 
bc exported in any circum¬ 
stances. This law is rigorously 
enforced, and gives Turkish 
antiquities a special rarity 
value. Museums and collectors 
are eager for archaeological 
specimens from the great Hittitc, 
Lydian and other Persian eras 
that succeeded one another 
on the eastern Aegean 
for 2,000 years before the found¬ 
ing of Byzantium, But it is only 
on the black market that those 
things can be obtained, and the 
market, as a result, is flourishing. 
This unfortunate side effect of 
■the "lurkish restrictions was first 
brought into prominence a few 
years ago when a British archae¬ 
ologist claimed to have seen in 
Turkey a vast and illicit hoard 
of treasure that could have been 
comparable in worth (as a 
tourist attraction as well as an 
archaeological find) to the 
treasure of 'rutankhamen’s tomb. 

The Dorak treasure 

The collection, known as the 
Dorak treasure, was said to have 
been robbed from an excavation 
.site. The story was never sub¬ 
stantiated and the treasure has 
not turned up elsewhere. pAcn so 
relations between the Turkish 
authorities and foreign excavators 
were badly strained, lo make 
matters worse at that lime a 
number of museum^T mcluding 
the British Museum, bought some 



Mosaic not for solo In Isrool 


Where to start digging 

pots from a site at Hacilar, 
Turkey. These, they were forced 
to admit, were illicitly exported. 
Things were beginning to 
improve and it looked as if the 
Turkish government might relax 
its laws slightly when another 
scandal broke two months ago. 
The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
one of the most highly reputed 
ill the United States, was accused 
of buying a tre.^surc that had 
allegedly been smuggled out 
of 'I’urkey. I'hc antiquities, 137 
gold ornaments and pieces of 
jewellery, cost the museum more 
than $i( 10,000 and arc of excep¬ 
tional beauty and value. The 
mirseum denied any knowledge 
of the origin of the pieces but 
ascribed them merely to the 
Aegean. Turkey demanded the 
treasure’s return. Studies arc 
now- going on to pinpoint the 
origin of the antiquities but these 
are unlikely to prove their 
identity 

If is obviously difficult for a 
rniKseum to know w'hether a piece 
has been illicitly exported or not. 
But oddly the mu.seum must have 
realised that the treasure it 
bought was academically worth¬ 


less if its history was not known. 
Neither the dynasty nor the 
culture that created the Boston 
treasure i.s known. Since the 
pieces arc in gold their age 
cannot bc determined even by 
modern scientific methods. And 
much more background know¬ 
ledge than this is normally 
required if an antiquity is to be 
helpful in piecing together the 
history or cultural patterns of a 
civilisation. Most finds are care¬ 
fully documented with every 
detail recorded of their position 
in the excavation »itc, their 
precise depth and surrounding 
.soil. This is the snag with 
smuggled trca.sures; they can 
seldom be presented with 
sufficient academic scholarship 
to make them useful or worth¬ 
while to museum collections. 
Nonetheless archaeological finds 
that are known to bc “ hot ” arc 
regularly peddled around the 
museums, which usually keep a 
suspicious eye on prospective 
purchases and doubly check on 
their history. I'hc British 
Museum, for example, was 
recently offered a small but 
extremely rare bronae statue, 


which seemed of' too fine a 
quality to have turned up 
inexplicably from nowhere. 
Research showed that it was 
part of sonic plunder taken 
during the last war from a 
mtfscum at Samos, Greece. The 
Greek gov^mj^^nt reclaimed the 
statue. 'S'( ' ' ' 

Beirut has tradidOnally been the 
central clearing point for 
antiquities smuggled from the 
Middle East, and Switzerland the 
intermediate market. The Arab- 
Israeli war has greatly increased 
the black market trade. Excava¬ 
tion sites have had to bc 
abandoned as international teams 
refuse to dig in occupied 
territory without the permission 
of cither Jordan or Egypt. The 
fear is that these sites arc now 
being robbed by freebooters. 

The Jordanians have accused the 
Lsraelis of plundering antiquities 
since 1967. The validity of this is 
hard to gauge. Certainly nothing 
has been removed from the 
museums in Jeru.<(alem. But the 
Israelis may be tempted to 
confi.scate some of the antiquities 
illicitly in the hands of Jordanian 
dealers. It is known that a 
number of Dead Sea scrolls are 
still in open circulation that 
Israeli scholars have long been 
anxious to find. 

The problem of archaeological 
smuggling goes far beyond the 
Mediterranean. Countries from 
south-east Asia and Latin 
America have also been pressing 
for next month’s Unesco meeting. 
There have been recent reports 
that Maya treasures from Guate¬ 
mala are being fiown off illegally 
by helicopter. Remote sites 
are being gutted, and the 
government has asked for help. 
This sort of thing could bt 
stopped by a strong and co¬ 
ordinated appeal to the main 
purchasing nations. But those 
countries eager to protect their 
archaeological treasures must 
realise that the best way to do 
this is not to guard them too 
jealously, hoarding more than 
they can display, but to undercut 
the smuggler’s premium by 
allowing at least something for 
foreign collectors. 
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The Chartered Bank's two branches are as much a part of Bangkok as the floating canal markets 
or the monks in their traditional saffron robes. 

The Chartered Bank, with its subsidiaries and associates, forms the largest British banking group 
in the East, where it has operated for more than a century. Each office is a locat bank, whether 
in the Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or America. Each too is an international bank, keeping 
its expert knowledge readily available to the other members of the group. As a result here in the 
United Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled information service covering export and investment 
opportunities abroad. 

We have an efficient Trade Promotion Department specialising in services to the exporter. 

If these services interest you please contact any of our branches in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 

The Chartered Bank 

{tncorporaM M Eagiand by Ro^at Chaetar 1063) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON E.C.2. 

A MEMBER OF STANDARD AND CHARTERED BANKING GROUP LIMITED 
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Get Weaving 

Industry will read Mr Harold Lever's plans for the textile industry as reversing the stand 
previously taken by Mr Anthony Crosland against letting the big grow bigger 


The Government has never been too clear what line to take 
towards size in industry. The spate of mergers in the second 
half of the 1960s undoubtedly rationalised a number of indus¬ 
tries, textiles among them, and, for a time, arguments in 
favour of the economies of working on a truly international 
scale appeared to outweigh all others. But in his last few 
months at the Board of Trade Mr Crosland became alarmed 
at the risk attached to bigness at home, and more ready 
to listen to arguments from across the Atlantic that the 
technical savings that came from scale tended, in very large 
companies, to be outweighed by the even greater diseconomies 
of cumbersome and unwieldy management. This made him 
more willing than he might othenvise have been to listen 
to what could be crudely called the anti-Courtaulds lobby 
(among which was numbered that well-known pachyderm. 
Imperial Chemical Industries) objecting to any further 
rationalisation in textiles if carried out by Lord Kcarton, 

Responsibility for the textile industry was then moved from 
the Board of Trade to the Ministry of Technology, and, 
at this point, ICI proposed taking over both Viyella and 
Carrington and Dewhurst. As the .Vlinistry of Technology’s 
thinking is roughly where the Board of Trade’s was four 
years ago, i.c., it is still impressed by scale and unafraid 
of size and monopoly, the deal has, after some hold-up in 
the cabinet, been given the go-ahead. 

The plan that was announced on Wednesday afternoon, 
just before the Easter recess, is essentially the brainchild 
of Mr Harold Lever, the Paymaster-General who works at 
Mintech. Mr Lever happens to be a Manchester man whose 
faith in the inherent competitiveness of traditional Man¬ 
chester textiles leaves him unfearful of the bogy of vertical 
integration of fibre and textile producers that has been the 
main argument against the Courtaulds method of rationalisa¬ 
tion, and could have stopped the ICI scheme : the Americans 
would have stopped such a merger. Bui there would certainly 
have been a lack of logic, and of justice, in barring vertical 
textile mergers while allowing them in the paper and print 
industry. The Rccd-Intemational Publishing Corpc)ration deal 
is nothing if not a merger between a paper producer and a 
paper consumer. 

Instead, the Government has produced a set of ground 
rules that look good on paper, but of more questionable 
value in hard business terms. ICI is to buy Viyella and, 
after merging it with Carringtons, to reduce its interest as soon 
as possible to a maximum [^5 per cent. And if it cannot do 
that in 12 months, then at least to act thereafter as if it did 
only own 35 per coni. Undertakings arc Ixring asked—and 
given—not to use this voting power to influence the Carring- 
ton-Viyella fibre buying policy. The chairman and a number 
uf directors are to be independent, non-ICI men. And the 
same conditions—reinforced by a code of fair trading in fibres 


that has y(‘t to be published-"-will be imposed on any other 
big textile gel-logelhers, all of which will still need (hjvern- 
ment permission. 1’his is exemplary as far as it goes, but the 
inescapable fact is that a big minority shareholding of one 
coiTipany in another is in practical terms equivalent to having 
control witliout having tlie onus of ownership ; ICI has got 
the controlled nutlet for fibn's that it wanted. 

But this is not, in fad, what the Government is relying 
on to keep alive the quite strong element of competition 
that remains in textiles, which should be encouraged by the 
Government’s parall<‘l announctmient that the depreciation 
allowance on all textile machinery will, provided it is operated 
for three shifts, be raised to the maximum 25 |>er rent. 
Mr I.ever has argued that, whatever the textbooks might 
say, the competitive spur to the giants comes from the 
myriad small, specialist mcrchanting and pmeessing businesses 
which are the pacesettet's in new' yarns, weaves, fabrics^ 
and finishes, how'ever reluctant the giants may be to 
admit it. This is an unusually romantic, concept of 
Manchester that sees the back streets as the bubbling fount 
of ideas in a fashion-oriented industry that dies without 
them. If these mini-dynamos do not get what they want in 
yarns and experimental fibres from the giants, they will get 
it from someone else—here or abroad. But it is a view that 
appears to have carried the day inside the cabinet, although 
not without a tussle -to judge from the lime it has taken 
the Lever report to see light of day. 

One of ICl’s reasons for wanting to move into Viyella and 
Carrington and Dewhurst is that it is beginning to feel 
competition from other fibre producers. At a meeting of 
the Textile (’ouncil this week, the chaimuin of ICI fibres 
may have given more away than he intended when he 
{'oniplaiiied about the grow'ing quantity of fibres that ICI 
was obliged to stock. Until recently, ICI sold most of the 
nylon and all the polyester in Britain. Now the foreign fibre 
producers, such as Monsanto, du Pont, Hocchst and AKZO, 
arc .starling or already have .started up plants here (mainly 
in NortluTii Ireland) to supply the Efta countries. Cour¬ 
taulds is making its own nylon, and next year will be making 
it.s own polyester. I’his has left ICI with two choices : to 
cut prices, and so give Courtaulds and the newcomers the 
fright of their lives (and a run for their money), or to 
attempt to protect its oulleLs by acquiring a stake in them. 

If there is any principle underlying all this, it is that 
Mintech is making a virtue out of playing it by ear and that 
this is how it intends to treat future mergers in other industries. 
This time round Mr Lever has argued that rationalisation can 
still, because of the peculiarities of Manchester, go a long 
way further before it begins to be against the public interest. 
One wonders what, if anything, Mr Crosland said when this 
was mulled over in the cabinet. 
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Why Are We Waiting? 

fc 

The chances are the Budget will be more helpful to the market than harmful. 

So stay in for the jogtrot 

The Lcxidon stock market has been showing unusual degrees of strictness since November, 1967. But at least the 
indccLsion. The bears are vanquished as a force capable of question is no longer whether but by how much domestic 
sweeping all before them. They have been for several months credit expansion will be allowed to stray outside the previously 
—in fact, as it has turned out, since last July. But the bulls prescribed limits, enshrined in last year’s letter of intent to 
have failed to reassert themselves. The occasional sortie has the International Monetary Fund. And the present buoyancy 
proved abortive, notably the 8^ per cent rise in share prices of the gilt-edged market discounts another Bank rate cut 
from mid-Dccembcr until mid-January. Since Christmas the sometime soon. On the other hand market men are worried 
Financial Times industrial ordinary index has on balance about the effect of the new wave of wage increases and what 
moved less than 3 per cent gently downward, partly on tax this may bring on their heads. 

loss- stalling in the latest period. Over six months it has not Then there has been the matter of waiting for Wall Street, 
moved at all: Wednesday’s reading of 389.5 was as close which has proved tedious indeed. Having sunk to a three- 
as dammit to the 383 of September 30th. Over nine months, year low on January 30th, the Dow-Jones industrial average 
back to the very depths of the bear market, the net change is has failed to hold an improvement of more than 3 per cent, 
a gain of barely 7 per cent. at least until Tuesday’s spurt (page 83). A fair degree of 

It has been a waiting game, or so it has seemed to most confusion still reigns about the course of the American 
market men. At first they could not bring themselves to economy, dimming the prospects of a clear lead which many 
believe that the balance of payments would be sufficiently believe the London market would have been quick to follow, 
corrected within the foreseeable future to eliminate external And so on to the Budget, now less than three weeks away, 
pressure on sterling and on the management of Britain’s which is providing the most tantalising wait of all. When he 
economy. This anxiety dissolved in the tumbler of successive has mentioned the subject the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
trade surpluses, culminating with the discovery that calendar has been fairly emphatic that the material gains of 1969 
1969 would be producing the most favourable balance of were not for squandering in 1970 and 1971. But he has not 
payments on trade and long-term capital account since the had to outline his strategy in any detail. Now he will have 
war (a surplus now estimated at £400 million). Next and no choice but to do so in.sofar as it involves the national 
contemporaneously it was scarcely credible that money would income and expenditure ; and of course Budget day is the 
get cither cheaper or easier again until the perspective usual, and this year a highly appropriate, time for him to 
changed in the light of the overseas trade performance and, range extensively over the wider parameters of economic 
quite as significantly, the German revaluation. In the event policy. It would be unusual for him actually to announce 
interest rates have not come down all that much, but the half further changes in the interest rate pattern, but by no means 
per cent Bank rate cut on March 5th did at least reflect a without precedent to set new guidelines for the growth of 
surfeit of short-term funds flowing in from abroad. Money money supply, the availability of bank and hire purcha.se 
supply has increased following the inflow of funds from credit, the rise of prices and incomes, and in fact almost 
abroad but domestic credit has remained firmly under control ; everything that could have a bearing on the future trend of 
formally, at least, bc^rrowers and the biggest lenders remain stock exchange prices. 

separated by the ceiling on bank advances, in force in varying But what arc the strictly definable conditions under which 
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equities could be expected to draw all-round encouragement 
from Mr Jenkins’s package ? Mr Jenkins’s situation is fairly 
plain and some of the more cynical market men arc saying 
that the market’s is, too. There arc no doubt various ways in 
which the Chancellor could signal higher corporate profits 
across the board. But as a member of a Labour Government 
he is not going to do it by reducing corporation tax, or 
selective employment tax, or indeed by any other means 
except (possibly) a net inflationary Budget based, first, on tax 
relief to the lower income groups and/or increased welfare 
benefits at the expenditure end, and second, if he gets more 
generous on 3d to fid off the income tax, with a clawback 
from a broadening of the scope of purchase tax. If this on 
a grand scale is the shape of the Budget—^say to the extent 
of concessions of £300 million or more—the market would 
no doubt recognise the preparations for another round of go- 
stop and very likely light up on the expectation that the 
promise of inflation would once again prove uncontrollable in 
the not-so-long run. For that matter, equity prices would in 
all probability be driven up by the (implied) expansion of the 
money supply. 

The corollary from the market’s point of view is held to 
be that there is still no scope, or anyway no precedent, for a 
sustained upturn in equity prices apart from the possibility 
of accelerated inflation. On investment-led or productivity- 
led economic growth the story might be different. But on 
wages-led and consumption-fed expansion there is every 
inducement to fall back on the guideposts of the past. One 
is that a reverse dividend yield gap of 4 per cent (as at 
present, sec chart) is already symptomatic of an historically 
high level of prices, even allowing for the time it is taking 
to shake off dividend restraint and fully discounting the most 
hopeful expectations for long-term interest rates (a reverse 
gap of 2 per cent used to mean a boom market). Another is 
that the average price/eamings ratio is just as high by 
London standards, except for the hectic hedge markets of 
late 1967 and 1968, and even by American .standards if 
allowance is made for comparative interest rate levels, which 
is achieved by studying the course of the earnings yield gap. 
London’s reverse earnings yield gap, 2.4 per cent, is 
admittedly only two-thirds of what it was last April. But again 
allowing fully for the expected downtrend of interest rates, 
who is to say, against the background of indifrercnl busine.ss 
prospects, that this is the take-off point for another merr\' 
upswing in equity prices ? 

The further argument is that the market would be bitt(Tly 
disappointed with a neutral Budget and only slightly less so 
with a comparatively modest give-away, say one of about 
£100 million all told. That is no doubt a fair as.scssmcnt of 
the probable immediate impact. But it could miss the point 
hammered home by the Bank of England in its latest quarterly 
bulletin, namely that the domestic economy is already to be 
presumed to be forging ahead under the impetus of the past 
half-year’s wage awards ; along with the clear implication 
that it may take little or nothing more from the Chancellor 
next month to tip the scales decisively in favour of too much 
money cha.sing too few goods, the mixture as before. So it is 
on the cards that almost any Budget Mr Jenkins could find 
himself presenting in an election year (that is to say, one 
containing any net concessions at all) would begin to work to 
the stock market’s advantage before very long. Conversely, if 
it has to be true that the belter the Budget on economic 
criteria the less good it will be for the market (which of course 
it is not, except on the very limited time scale that investors 
often tend to adopt) there is at least the consolaticai that, for 
once, the economists are not prescribing anything that would 
clearly be disastrous for equity prices. It remains virtually 
inconceivable that a hear market could re-establish itself in 


oy 

the face of the improvement in the underlying economic 
.situation and on the henr-certAinty of at least some further 
easing of the monetary and other restraints. 

What an imexpetUedly stern Budget could hold for the 
bears is a squeeze on the profits of labour-intensive industries, 
particularly those which could not expect to benefit from the 
recovery of domestic d-'^mand as indicated by the rising 
trend of w'ages. But, getting down to specifics, it is probably 
more realistic to bt‘ on the lookout for concessions that would 
profit the bulls in special situations. Thus the banks would 
stand to benefit from the alx>lition of direct control over 
their lending activities, though presumably not all but only 
the more eiliciem in the competitive situation that would 
then prevail. Similarly the motor indu.stry would immediately 
derive an advantage from relaxation of the hire purchase 
regulations, under which, on cars, the initial deposit has been 
40 per cent and the time-to-pay 24 months since November, 
1968—agaiast, for instance, 20 per cent and 36 months 
way back in 1964-63. More gen<‘rally, stores would very 
likely appear assuiTcl beneficiai'ies of the higher con.sumption 
expenditure to be generated by a combination of rising 
earnings and direct taxation relief, subject however to the 
incidence of any s(‘le(‘tive raising of purchase tax or of yet 
more extensions of its range (such incidentals as paper 
handkerchiefs fell into the net last year ; it would not be 
all that surprising to find the delicatessens caught up this 
lime, at least at the margin on .some doubtful necessities). 

And of course as usual th(* Budget is going to raise as 
many questions as it answers. One I hat is certainly going 
to be left and which would be destined to have a key influ¬ 
ence on the course of the markets for the rest of the year 
is the actual trend of money supply. On this the Chancellor 
could well sound firm and resolute, on the lessons and 
the rewards of the recent past. Still, it is unlikely to be the 
last word, whicli woiild suggest yei another reason for sitting 
tight in the expectation of moderate capital gains over the 
H's! of lh<‘ year. 


Budget Flashback 

Share pricee 

Date of Main provieiona 4 weeka later* 

Budget % 


1961, Apr 17 

Proftls tax up, surtax down TV 
adverts taxed. Regulator powers 
introduced : employment tax ; surcharge 
on purchase tax. etc 

•i 3.4 

1962, Apr 9 

Tax on short-term gains. Estate duty 
reduced Purchase tax down. 

- 0,6 

1963, Apr 2 

£250 mn income tax relief. Schedule A 
abolished. 

-f 1,8 

1964, Apr 14 

lO'o duty increase on tobacco and 
liquor 

“ 1,0 

1965, Apr 6 

Standard rate of income tax up 6d. 
Capital gains tax introduced. Duties up 
on liquor, tobacco, motor vehicles. 

-i 4.7 

1966, May 3 

Corporation tax at 40"o. SET intro¬ 
duced ; also betting, gaming tax. 

+ 6.0 

1967, Apr 1-: 

SO'?,, SET refund for certain part-time 
employees. 10% regulator consert'idated, 

HP deposits cut on motor-cydes. 

+ 1.8 

1968. Mar 19 

Corporation tax up to 42.5%. S»pecial 
charge on investment income. Duties 
on tobacco, liquor, petrol, betting and 
motor vehicies increased. Purchase tax 
up. SET up SO;,., effective September. 

+ 12.8 

1969, Apr 15 

Corporation tax 45%. regulator 

again consolidated. Duties up on petrol, 
wines; betting end gaming duties 
extended. Range of purowse tax 
extended. SET up28%« eReptive Julyi 

-10.7 


*lncr»ts 9 /d 9 crtsse in f»n«ncia1 Timet in(tu$tri 9 i Of 0 fn§fy 
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The EEC's Colonnisation 


Brussels 


In the early hours of Saturday morning, 
as the ministers of the Six were 
postponing for yet another month their 
two key problems of finance and farm 
surpluses, the Eunjpeaii conirnission 
iple«iscd its latest hlue-print : on indus¬ 
trial policy. 7 'he fruit of two years’ 
labours by some the brightest young 
Eurocrats under the industrial commis¬ 
sioner Signor Guido Co'k)nna, it is not 
realiv another plan like Mansholt’s for 
farming reform or Barre’s for money and 
economics. The problem is more diffuse, 
and the commission’s job has been to put 
a strategic glo.ss on an es.scntia'llv pi(“cc- 
meal approach. 

Inevitably, this finds its point of re¬ 
ference very frequent!>■ in “the American 
challenge”. European governments cem- 
tinue to go their .separate ways, to build 
up their national finns and national 
economies. And firms w»hich might wisli 
to link up across frontiers rather than 
.sell out to the Aiiiericans find it very 
hard to do so, because of the mass of 
remaining barriers and restrictions. What 
must arouse a certain scepticism is that 
many of the key areas covered by the 
memorandum are ones wfiere the answers 



Guifio Colonna: a starting point 


have been known for a long time. To 
make fusions po.ssible across frontiers 
requires Eun>pcan company legislation— 
and the work on this has been stag¬ 
nating for years. Another key point is 
public procurement. Discrimination ended 
formallv on January ist this year, but 
it will take more than that to change 
deep-rooted attitudes. For many areas, 
among them much advanced technology, 
it is an active willingness to pool and 
concert big government orders that is 
needed—and if the commission can 
achieve that breakthrougQi then every¬ 
thing is possible. Where the commission 
is extremely discreet is on methods : 
without powers of its own or the chance 
of getting them, its only hope is 
persuasion. 

Steering clear of the idea of a Euro¬ 
pean Industrial Reorganisation Corpora¬ 
tion as such, the commission wants better 
use of existing institutions. The European 
Investment Bank, which ha's been stashing 
away reserves, could well take a more 
tlynainic appmach, and put money into 
linns that make the leap to European 
size. This needs only the agreement of 
the finance inini'sters who are Its 
governors. I'hc re-adaptation of the social 
fund, so it can intervene more effectively 
to ease the effect of structural diarige, 
has lain untouchexl on the council table 
for over a year, and could rapidly be 
decided. One of the other areas the 
commission points to, and the one where 
it is least easy to act, is management 
techniques. 'Fhe idea of a fund for 
nianageriient training that would pro¬ 
mote the flow of information i-s modest, 
hut could help. Significantly, the commis¬ 
sion has decided to try to get it launched 
and financed, not by the governments, 
but by industry. 

71 ie Colonna memorandum can only 
lie a starfing-jKiint Tor the new phase into 
which the community is shifting, as it 
attempts to build an active integration 
policy into tlie “negati\'e integration”— 
the mere removal of obstacles—that has 
occupied most of the past twelve years. 
It is actually realised in Brussels that 
iinle.ss this new stage can be got on the 
road, and rapidly, then the brushwood 


of restrictions and discrimination will 
spring up again, and the only winners 
from thi.s situation will lie the giant inter¬ 
national outsiders. 

Aid _ 

So will it be 
a billion? 


Mrs Judith Hart, Britain’s minister for 
overseas development, was at pains to tell 
the Commons last week that it was the 
British who had taken the initiative in 
suggesting a total replenishment of 
$1 biriion a year, from July i, 1971, for 
the funds of the World Bank’s soft-ioan 
agency, the International Development 
Association, l^he Americans and "several 
other delegations,” she said, had sup¬ 
ported this lead at the recent meeting of 
delegates in London. 

Lengthy drawn-out wranglings over the 
previous replenishment, which for a time 
reduced to a trickle fhe rate at wfiich IDA 
coirfd grant new credits, has prompted an 
early start this time. I’he hope Ls t<> 
complete discussion's this summer, .so 
leaving about a year for natifinal parlia- 
nient.s to take the necessary action. The 
Pearson commission recommended that 
IDA resources should l>e provided for five 
years rather than three, and that the 
annual amount should reach $] billion by 
1972 and $1^ billion by 1975. 7 ^he five- 
yeai notion doc.s not look a starter this 
time, but if the substantial increase to 2^ 
times the current $400 million a year 
could be agreed, the World Bank would 
certainly be satisfied. 

But that agreement, not only on the 
total but also on the respective '.shares of 
the 18 donor countries, is not in the bag 
yet. For a debt-laden country only just 
nosing out of balance of payments prevb- 
lems, Britain seems to be putting up a 
good ‘show. But wait a moment; a high 
proportion of IDA funds go to countries 
like India and Pakistan with clo.se com¬ 
mercial links wiith Britain. Britain gets 
ba-ck, it is said, thirty shiilings for eve^ 
shilling given. So IDA gets priority in 
British official assistance ; other countries 
see things differently. Germany in par¬ 
ticular 'has always shown more enthusiasm 
for bilateral than multilateral aid. Last 
time, too, the Americans, responsible for 
41 per cent of present contributions, 
insisted on the condition that, so long as 
there was money in Che till, IDA would 
oalll upon the American amtribution only 
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Nippon Kokiui announces the completion of 

It? 



JAPAN'S 

MOST 

VERSATILE 

SHIPYARD 


Tsu Shipyard 

1st launching December 1969 

Yef just a little over two years ago the site of the versatile 
new Tsu Shipyard with a 500,000 DWT capacity building dock 
and a 375,000 DWT repair dock was part of the sea. Nippon 
Kokan technology spearheaded reclaiming of the land, build¬ 
ing the shipyard and launching the first vessel —all in the 
fantastic time of only 2SH months! 

The new Tsu Shipyard significantly boosts the far-ranging 
capabilities of Nippon Kokan in shipbuilding. 

Tsu specializes in mammoth, cost-saving ore/oil carriers, 
ore/bulk/oil carriers and super tankers of 100,000 DWT and 
up, utilizing japan's largest and most efficient docks —one for 
building, the other for repairing and remodeling. 

For shipbuilding versatility at its very vest, the symbol of 
efficiency and dependability is Nippon Kokan—japan's only 
steelmaker-shipbuilder. 


Oviruu Offices: London Office; Mnriow House, Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.C. 9, Englend. 



OQsseldorf. Office: Kreuntfisse 94. DttsseMorf. West Germeny. Other Offices in Hong Kong, SIngepore, New York end Los Angeles 
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SASEBO 





Unique Floating Rig 
drills in deep water. 

Transworld Rig 61 was launched on 26th Jan. 1970, 
six months after its keel was laid in Sasebo Shipyard. 
400ft long, 58 ft wide and 23ft deep. Rig 61 will dis¬ 
place about 11,000 DWT. The legs are 160ft high, 
with a footing at each base, and the distance between 
leg centers is 270ft. On the job the main hull will 
be about 30ft above water level, providing a stable 
drilling platform whatever the wind and sea conditions. 

Casing will extend as far as 600 ft down to the 
seabed. Drilling and pipe work can be carried out to 
depths of 20,000 ft. Rig 61's unique design and its 
ship-shaped hull increase mobility and permit faster 
towing times...and cut the cost of moves. Designed 
by Transworld Drilling Co.of U.S.A.,this unique vessel 
will be ready for delivery this April. 



Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 

HIAOOrPICl: Tokyci, Jopnn Telex- TK4345 ' SSKDOCK" Cable Address SASEBCDOCK TOKYO 
FURTHER INFORMATION STEEL STRUCTURE SALES MANAGER 
■ASnO SMIPTAROt Noposafci, Japan Telexi 7482-19 "SASEHODOCK SAS" Cable Address 
SASEBODOCK SASEBO 

OVBRHAS OMICtBi Lofitfon OfNe^i Bithopsgote House. 80 bishbpsgato Umdon, t C 2, 
Englond ToIbxs 25591 "SASEBODOCK LDN" UK Coble Address SASEhQDOLK LOrJDOFJECV* 

^ Verk Offle* • Hong Kong OfOdo ■ OSLO AOINT: rjiblS EBBLSErj ^ CO rrjri 
j3B. Oslo 1 . Norwoy Telex 6675 ' EBBESHIP OSLO' NORWAY 




DIVER^^ 

... is World-Wide! 

IS WELT BEKANNT 

i DAPPERTUTTO 
AR VARLDSOMFATTANDE 
E8TA EN TODAS PARTES 
IS OVER DE GEHELE WERELD 
EST MONDIALE 
ER OVER HELE VERDEN 
E GLOBAL 


Diversey is special chemicals, is world-wide, and 
where you are. 

Diversey supplies hundreds of special chemicals 
to the food, institutional, metal, and transport 
Industries—and to almost every other processing 
industry as well—where hygiene, housekeeping, 
and cleaning are essential. 

Diversey's professional knowledge of the finest 
cleaning and sanitation systems and integrated 
hygiene plans is provided as a routine part of 
Diversey service, for your profit. 


With our know-how and our extensive selection 
of specialized chemicals, we can solve your re¬ 
lated problems. Diversey companies are located 
throughout the world— to serve you better and 
faster. You can rely on Diversey—the Special 
Chemicals people I 


THE 


Your Diversey company 
is but a phone cell away. 



DIVERSEY CORPORATION 

HEADQUARTERS 



212 West Monroe Street. 
Chicago. Illinois 60606 
312-782 0800 Cable: DlVERCO 


In: Telephone: 

AUSTRALIA Seven Hills (N.S.W.) 622-^1400 

BELGIUM Huizingen 02 56.44 06 

BRAZIL Sao Paulo 273-9122 

CANADA Clarkson (Ontario) 822-3511 

DENMARK Copenhagen 15 15 18 

FRANCE Ozoir La Ferriere 406-4040 

GERMANY Frankfurt/Main 29 40 41 

GREECE Athens 924-170 

HAWAII Alee (Honolulu) 488-1911 

HONDURAS San Pedro Suia 52-11-95 

IRAN Teheran 45130-611739 

IRELAND Dubim 303 022 

ITALY Milan 683.451 

JAMAICA Kingston 38678 

NETHERLANDS Amsterdam 020-232714 

NEW ZEALAND Penrose 664-955 

NORWAY Oslo 55.03 73 

PUERTO RICO San Juan 722-5636 

SINGAPORE Taman Jurong 651146 

SOUTH AFRICA P.O. Box 61422 Marshalltown 

SPAIN Barcelona 239-5005 

SWEDEN Halslngborg 08/56 01 60 

SWITZERLAND Fribourg (037) 914.34 

TRINIDAD Arima 667-3278 

UNITED KINGDOM Barrtet (Herts ) 55 60 

UNITED STATES Chicago 312-782-0800 

VENEZUELA Caracas 72.69.14 
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for the amount needed to finance procure¬ 
ment in the United States. Nobody knows 
yet whether it will insist on the same 
queueing procedure diis time. It is not 
only balance of payments considerations 
that has made Congress fiarticularly difh- 
cult about IDA funds. IDA is project- 
orientated in its lending ; the United 
States prefers to be country-orientated. 
Here the Americans have a point : IDA 
rules should be bent so that its aid is 
given only in the framework of a pro¬ 
gramme for a country as a wholle. 

In the meantime IDA spon.sors plead 
its case. Sir Denis Rickett, the former 
British Treasury official who |s now tlie 
World Rank’s vice-president responsible 
for raising funds for IDA, told a London 
audience last week that the debt service 
payments of develojiing countries in the 
1960.S were growing at a rate ryf 8.2 per 
cent a year and exjrort earnings only at 
6.1 per cent. In at least six of these 
countries in iqfift debt .service on official 
or officially guaranteed private debt repre- 
.sented over 20 per cent of their export 
earnings. Unless donors are reali.stic about 
the implications for the future, they can 
do more harm than good. IDA, with its p^o 
years’ non-in tprest-l>ea ring credits, can 
make out a stnmg case for playing a more 
effective lole. All the .same, it niiisl 
realise that the donor countries want 
evidence that it can be effective. 

Foreign workers 

Rules for guests 

If yonr own labour market is bare, recruit 
abroad. I’his has been the answer for bfvtli 
the i)«>om economies of Switzerland and 
Germany in recent years. But the growing 
number of foreign workers in both coun- 
trie.s is having political repercu.ssion.s. In 
Switzerland a plan for dra.s^tic cutbacks 
in the foreign lalrour force i.s due to be 
put to a referendum in June. To forestall a 
victory for Mr Jairtes SchwaivcMiliacli, the 
MP sponsoring the plan, the goverirment 
has now lirrrited the influx of foreign 
workers to about 40,000 a \ear, orrly Iralf 
the number needed to replate those return¬ 
ing home. With rreai'ly a million foreigner's 
in a 6 mill'ion populatioir, and a foreign 
.share of the wor'king jjopulation of 16 
per cent, Swiss (oncerir at “ foreigni.sa- 
tion ” runs high. I'lie Schwurzcnbach pro¬ 
posals—a cut of 10 per cent in the fureigir 
.share of the population over four years;— 
could have disastrous economic re.sults 
since vacancies are already ten times 
higlier than unemployment. 

Goncentrations in Germany tiave not 
yet reached Swiss levels, but absolute 
numbers are even larger, with a total of 
nearly 1.6 million foreign workers at end- 
February. From Che German point of 
view, the.se “ guest worker.s," not only fill 
a gaping hole in the labour jnarket, they 
also have the advantage of almost instant 
adjustability to a change in the economic 
scene. During the 1967 recession their 
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number dropped by a quarter of a million 
in no lime. Most of them come only for 
a limited time, usually a year or two, and 
are highly mobile because they rarely 
bring their families. Their main interest is 
in earning the maximum money ih the 
mini'inum time and taking it home. But as 
numbers increa.se this policy of mutual 
exploitation is beginning to backfire, with 
srx ial tensions building up around the 
ghettoes of foreign workers, only a minor¬ 
ity of whom speak even rudimentar\' 
(ierman. 

I'he (ierman ministry of labour has now 
published .some guidelines for the integra¬ 
tion of foreign workers. T hey stress the 
need for preparation for the new^ jo 4 ) and 
the new country, including M>me language 
training, if possible before arrival in Cier- 
rnany, and stipulate more training on the 
job. At the moment only a tiny ininoritv 
of foreign workers arc employed—and 
employable—on anvthing other than 
unskilled jolx, anil few of them s1k>w 
much interest in formal job train¬ 
ing ; yet some of the most .severe short¬ 
ages are of skilled labour. 

Hou.sing is another problem. 'Fhe local 
population is often hostile towards the 
guest wvnkci's, partly because of language 
barriei-s, .so private accommodation pre¬ 
sents difficulties. 'I’lie sheer number of 
foreign woikers to be coped with, added to 
their determination to vave as much as 
possible, often means they live in (.)ver- 
crowded hostels in extremely unpalatable 
conditions. 

So far this does not seem to have put 
them off. But in future the (icrmans ruav 
have to look further afield for a con¬ 
tinuous supply of foreign labour. Italy, 
originally the main .MJiirce, has already cut 
its share from 400,000 four years ago to 
;4o,oo() now, as job prospects at borne 
have improved. The Italians, with 21 per 
cent of tfic total, still provide the largest 
conlingpiit, but the Yugoslav share, i<) 
per cent, is now not far befiind and still 
growirrg fast. T'he hitivsl field for recruit¬ 
ment is T urkey ; .some 270,ooo T’urks are 
now working in Germany, and a further 
7o<►,()()() are .said to be keen to go. The 
(rpi'mans may yet need them all, anti 
more. T'hc yjre.sent age structiue, of the 
population is so unfavoui'al)le that by 
ii)8o a thiRl of the present labour force 
will have retired. This means that by 
then j.B million new employees will have 
to be found. 

Sugar 

Cuban challenge 

The International Sugar Agreement, 
laboriously put together 15 months ago to 
control the flow of sugar on to die world 
market, is facing its first major test. Cuba 
look.s as if it is going to get at least half¬ 
way towards fulfilling its long held target 
of 10 'inil'lion tons. This would mean 
virtually doubling what it has been able 
to produce over the past few years. In the 


®r 



event, with the cane-cutting season about 
half way thnmgh, output through the 
mills is limning some 10,000 tons l>elow 
the daily target, and it looks as though 
the final outturn will not be higher than 
between 7 and B million tons. Kven 
.so, something between another 2 and [\ 
million tons of sugar will be around next 
year', and willi production in India 
also expected to be .significantly higher 
than last .season, at about 4^ million ton.s, 
world output is bound to move ahead of 
consumyrtion again. TTie latest estimates 
pul output at 71 million tons, about 
million more than last season’s. 

So far the agreement, hdped by the 
right kind <xf balance Iretween .supply and 
demand, has bwn successful at pushing 
[riices from the disastnru.sly low levels of 
ai\)iind £20 a ton, which u.sed to prevail, 
to aI>ove £;^o a ton. The London daily 
price, the key indicator, is currently £;^8 
a ton, iis highe.st level since last June. 
TTiis is partly bccau.se of controks on the 
B.f, million tons of sugar which is traded 
freely (the majority of sugar traded n>und 
the world is dealt with Iry .special arrange¬ 
ment.^ outside the agreement). The 
exporting cimntries involved, and they 
include .all the major ones except those 
in the European community, who refused 
to join, have quotas which currently stand 
at 90 per cent of their basic level. Indeed 
the International Sugar Council, which 
met in London last week, was confident 
enougli to remove it.s ban on the import 
of sugar from nori-meinbei countries. It 
considers iliat not much extra sugar is 
likely to be floating around as a result. 

Consumers, u.sed to tlie give-away prices 
of the pa.st, are not so happy at current 
price levels. But the recent rise has been 
due not only to control but also to rising 
freight rates, caused by a shortage <5 
tramp sliipping. And there is still quite 
a lot of sugar around which could legiti¬ 
mately be unloaded on the market if 
producers and merchants think that prices 
are going to fa’ll. Basically the big crop 
in Cuba means that it can fulfil for the 
first time its export quota under the agree¬ 
ment, and. at the same time its large 
trading commitments with eastent block 
countries. But these may well not need 
all this sugar them.selves. So in the 
coming months there will be a close watch 
to sec if some of this Cuban sugar filters 
back on to the open market. 
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Stamps: buying before September 


On Tuesday in New York the 
hammer fell on the rarest 
starhp in the world. In the world 
of collecting there arc very few 
things which can truly be called 
unique, that really arc like the 
sole Arabian bird: the i-ccnt 
British Guiana of 1856 is an 
exception. Since its discovery in 
1873, enormous amoiiius of time, 
money, and ingenuity have been 
.spent by hopeful treasure-hunters 
looking for another copy. Much 
expert doubt has Ix'cii cast on the 
authenticity 0/ the stamp—and 
for good reason. V>t no one has 
succeeded in proving it to be an 
invention. It is worth briefly look¬ 
ing at the circumstances of its 
i.s.sue and di.scovery. 

In 1836 Briii.sh Ciuiana was 
using stamps printed by Watcrlow 
arul Sons. A batch failed to arrive 
and, in view of the shortage, the 
postmaster had some stamps type¬ 
set by the local firm of Buuni & 
Dallas For security rea.sons it was 
d<Ncided that the stamps should 
be initialled, either by E. D. 
Wight, the clerk to the Colonial 
Post Office, or C. A. Watson. 
Until 1873, it was believed that 
only 4-cent stamps had been .so 
produced. The stainp.s were 
printed on coloured paper, some 
surfaced, some un.surfaced. Now 
these 4-cent .stamps arc rarities 
themselves. The firit<isli Guiana 
sale of auctioneers Robson ! .owe ai 
Christie's in London on Thursday 
will include ifi copies of different 
ones. Of the comnione.st, 
on carmine surfaced paper, an 
unused copy is exj^ccicd to fetch 
£2,500 ; of the one on blue paper, 
of which only nine examples are 
known, a superb used copy should 
make well over the £4 ,o»h» Mr 
Lowe expects. 

But note that nine copies are 
known of even the scarcest 
4-ccnt. (It is believed that these 



stamps were printed in sheets of 
four.) Even the wariest printer or 
postmaster would hardly set up 
the i-ccnt stamp for the sake of 
printing just one sheet. Clever 
men have spent long weeks in 
Briti.«?h Guiana searching, bribing 
employees to look into files and 
vaults, doing anything they can 
think of to find another copy, 
quite without success. Every stamp 
collector from schoolboy to 
.speciali.st has dreamed of finding 
one in an old collection, so that 
it is almost impossible that one 
could be mis.sed. 

Yet the. supposed story of its 
finding by a Guianan .schoolboy, 
who soaked it off the cover, and 
later sold it for 6s, sounds 
rca.sonablc enough. And it was 
not until it became part of 
the great Ferrary collection that 
its ultimate rarity was realised. So 
if it is wrung it must have been 
produced almost as a lark, an 
attempt to fool the experts which 
lias completely succeeded. It 
fetched $280,000 (£116,667) thi.s 
week, the highest price ever paid 
for a single po.stage stamp, 
although little more than half the 
£200.000 for which it was insured 
when exhibited in Stanley Gib- 
bon.s’s Centenary Exhibition in 
1965. And it left the philatelic 
world record still the $380,000 
(£158,333) realised in 1968 for 
the two id 184? “Post Office” 
Mauritius .stamps on envelope, 
illustrated oppo.site. 

The business of it 

That stamp dealing is now a 
very big bu.sincs.s indeed there 
can be no doubt. Stanley Gibbons, 
the old-csiabli.shed London firm 
which can fairly claim to be a 
hou.sehold word, w'cnt public a 
few years ago, and has gone 
from strength to strength. It 







Ultimme rarity—or who's fooling whom 7 


has hundreds of thousands of 
customers both for stamps and 
for the famous catalogues it 
issues. It is true that the prices 
it quotes are its own and 
that most other dealers sell the 
common and medium stamps of 
the world at a large percentage 
off “ catalogue price,” When it 
comes to rarities, t'hing.s are 
different ami over the counter or 
in the sa'lcroom they may fetch 
two or three times the Gibbons 
price. 

Over 12 million people in 
Britain, it is estimated, collect 
stamps in the .sense that they 
have some sort of an accumula¬ 
tion. At least 2(ju,ooo of them 
have collections mounted, in some 
degree of method, in albums. But 
really .specialised collectors 
number only 2o,oo(). These la.st 
are the people who count whether 
you look at stamp collecting as 
a form of investment or as a form 
of sc'hularship. Whichever the 
incentive, the scholarly approach 
is the only possible one today. 

Once upon a time w'hen stamps 
were a seasonal hobby and 
dealers closed down for the 
summer, it was possible to dream 
of forming a general collection of 



Top of the tops: (L to r.) Gibbons's Mick Michael; Cyril Harmar; and ffobson Lowa 


the Briii^ Empire or the w’hole 
world, and owning a mint and/or 
u.sed copy of every stamp ever 
issuetl. The 1914-18 war put paid 
to that, as one new country after 
another realised the fwtential 
income in stamps, and issue fol¬ 
lowed issue. 'Fhc proliferation of 
countries and states since 1945 has 
made the collection of new issues 
in their entirety quite impo.ssible 
The more sophisticated govern¬ 
ments have not merely produced 
stamps commemorating every¬ 
thing, but produced specially 
made errors and double and 
inverted overprints, really ro .soak 
the speculator. 

And the education 

Now even for the richest a 
collection of a single country, or 
at most a small group of countries 
like the once British West Indies, 
is all that can be handled. But 
what a difference in the form of 
the collection now. 'Fnic there 
must be mint and used copies of 
every shade of every issued stamp, 
and multiples of them as well. But 
in addition there must be pre- 
stamp covers, for at varying dates 
from the end of 'the vventeenlh 
century every post office applied 
markings to the letters it carried; 
there must be as many examples 
of the Stamps on entire (on 
envelopes, letter-sheets, etc.) as 
is possible, showing various usages 
and postal rales. There must be 
postal stationery, once the Cin¬ 
derella of stamps, now closely 
rivalling adhesaivc stamps in its 
value. And there must be post¬ 
marks—cvciy type of every post- 
mark of cadh town and village in 
the collected country, plus all the 
special usages, travelling post 
offices, .<hip marks?, military can- 
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The covMd Mauritius stamps on cover and (right) a safe at the Harmar auction rooms 


cellations, exhibition and com* 
nnrmorativc postmarks and the 
varied instructional markings that 
postmen use. To collect like this 
one must know the history and 
geography and internal communi¬ 
cations of the country backwards^ 
Stamp collectors know the villages 
and railways of St Vincent ot 
Pahang as well as, if not better 
than, the inhabitants. 

The twentieth century has been 
sudh a violent one in which so 
many people have left their beds 
and been over the frontier before 
morning, one jump ahead of the 
invader or the secret pol'ice, that, 
next to diamonds, .stamps have 
become an international currency. 
With half a dozen of the right 
stamps in plastic envelopes packed 
in the match-holder on one’s 
w'a'tch-chain, one can carry a small 
fortune in a waistcoat pocket. 
Dealing in rare stamps has 
become an international black 
market operation and some of the 
fine.st copies of major rarities live 
an intensely peripatetic life, 
moving from Bolivia to Vientiane 
and back again as crisis succeeds 
crisis. 

Readers of Eric Ambler’s “ The 
Intercom Conspiracy ” will know 
that his two ageing spies get the 
idea for their own intrigue from 
the fact that dealers and govern¬ 
ments have, more than once in 
the past few years, had to get 
together and buy out stamp 
forgers. Stamp collecting quickly 
followed the hrst issue of adhesive 
stamps in 1840, and stamp forg¬ 
ing came straighft after. In the 
early days this was a happy-go- 
lircky business. The makers of 
cheap packets of stamps, then 
mainly in Vienna, couldn’t get 
cnoug'h of the pictorial issues of 
such countries as Sud'an, North 
Borneo, Belgian Congo or the 
American Columbus commemor- 
atives. So they simply litho¬ 
graphed as cheaply and crudely 
as possible in approxima'tions of 
the right colours and filled their 
packets with them. Even the most 
unsuspedting schoolboy tumbled 
to this one, and tossed the fac¬ 
similes out in righteous dudgeon. 

Because of, this mnny of the 
lit'hograp^hs are now much rarer 


than the original stamps. A 
“ Sudan Camel,'’ for example, 
which in genuine .state is worth 
a few coppers is worth a few 
pounds if it is the fal.se lithograph. 
Later, of course, the business did 
settle down and pix^duce first-class 
forgeries of classic .stamps, the 
work ' of Sperati for instance, 
whose blocks arc now safely on 
public .•ihow, being of high 
quality. Very few forgcrie.s of 
stamps are got away with now, 
except in the currency market, 
where, for a short time, the ex¬ 
pert eye can be avoided. But 
their discovery may mean 
violence. Over ^e past few years 
some very fine foigeries of stamps 
on cover have been produced, 
especially of such things as 
bisected stamps. (There have been 
occasions when, for example, 
if id stamps have run out, half 
a 2d has been used.) Off-cover, 
even genuinr ones arc treated 
with extreme care and they are 
properly to be collected on a 
cover with a postmarit tying them 
to it. At hrst many forged covers 
of this type changed hands at high 
prices, and even obtained certifi¬ 
cates of genuineness; but no 
longer. Scientific examination soon 
shows w'hat has been done and 
the X-ray and ultra-violet ray are 
commonplace today. 

Going into the game 

Stamp values have risen very 
sharply. But so have valuc.s for 
all collectable things from 
Rembrandts to match-box labels. 
A careful examination of prewar 
and postwar prices, taking into 
account, as so often is not done, 
the falling purchasing power of 
the pound sterling, will show that 
in the common and medium 
grades the rises have not been 


phenomenal. The classic i.s.sues 
have made great strides in top 
condition, but obviously they haw 
become stcaddy scarcer and many 
more people want them. Some 
things have shovi’ii spectacular 
ri.scs simply bt'cause of pure 
speculation, very often egged 
on by un.se rupulous dealers 
who counsel the innocent 
to invest in .some .supposedly 
vanishing stamp or issue. A recent 
example has been the boom in 
British coinrncniorativc issues. 
Britain came late into this sort 
of issuing and large sums of 
money have been spent by the 
ignorant in laying in stock.s of 
the.se, although a glance at the 
numbers printed would ha\’e 
quickly shown what fool's gold 
these stamps are. 

That stamps can be a first-class 
investment there is no doubt at 
all. Provided -that you are pre¬ 
pared to give time and use your 
brains, as well as spending the 
money. Haphazard and indisrrim- 
iniate accumulation will only bring 
a rf‘turn by luck. But the forma¬ 
tion of a serious specialised collec¬ 
tion w‘ill bring steady appreciation 
not only through time, but 
because of its very existence. 
I'here is real value in juxtaposi¬ 
tion ; two stamps at £10 each arc 
worth more than £211 when they 
are mounted side by side on a 
page of the same issue. And major 
collectioirs of all roiiiitries arc 
.soon known and eagerly sought 
after When they come on the 
market. Just now, apart from 
the Briti.sh Guiana collection, the 
Maximus collection of Great 
Britain and the Harris collection 
of Newfoundland, to name but 
two, art coining up in the aurtion 
warns. As an example of prices, 
in the first Maximus .sale in 


I'rbruary one of the two known 
copie.s— the other is in the Royal 
collection—of the so-called 
“ j)eriny blue " came uj). 'rhi.< was 
a colour trial really (to see which 
colour got most approval) and 
none should have escaped at all. 
'I'he auctioneer’s e.stimate was 
.Cl,400; the price was £2,900. 

Ideally, anyone ^thinking of 
going into the game should take 
the time to build up his own 
col lection and if it is purely a 
hobby, with only half an eye on 
future sale, obviously this is what 
happens. If you really want to 
have an investmem, then you can 
do it by expert advice—the way. 
for instance, Mr Maxwell Joseph 
has bililt up his magnificent Gape 
'I’riangulars. The great .stamp 
auctioneers. Manner of Bond 
Street, Robson Lowe (who have 
a tie-up with Ghristie’s) of Pall 
Mall, and Gibbons of Drury Lane 
will all help and advise, as will 
all the major dealers. But you 
must go to the top ; the advice of 
smaller finns can be useless, of 
some almo.st fraudidcnt. 

Anyone wanting to sec the sort 
of thing needed should buy the 
caiialogucs of the three sales 
named; they arc full of plates 
and will perhaps icmiUt. The 
annual exhibition in We.snminster 
of Stainpex is just over, but in 
Sept^ber London will have its 
third inlenia'tlonal exhibition since 
the war, Philympia. Many dealers 
are spending their time travelling 
all over the world buying collec¬ 
tions of hif^h quality to .sell there. 
If you .start now, you can perhaps 
get in on a new ground floor, for 
prices in and after September will 
be geared to the thousands of 
visitors who will come from every 
country in the world. London is 
still the stamp centre of the world. 
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Freight aircraft 

The veteran 


After iH years in prtKluction, and with 
well over 1,000 huilt. Lock'lieed's 
Hercules freight aircraft is still being built 
and has just been reoidered—yet 
again~-by the American air foive. 'The 
company itself expected to fold its 
Jlerx:ules production line at least five 
years ago. J'he Hezrules payload of 20 
tons is n<*t inipre.ssive nowadays, and 
its four turbo-prop engines make it an 
anachrcniism among the jets. But it can 
get in and out of small airfields, or even 
no aij-fields at all. WJien military demand 
fell off, this rough country j>crforinance 
kept up a trickle of orders from sinaii 
airlines operating in remote jiarts of the 
world which was suHicient to keep the 
jirfKluctiori line ticking tiver. 

'I'hen came the big order for (ifS air¬ 
craft from Britain in ipbc) and the 
stepping up of the war in Vietnam. This 
led to the break-up of a good many of 
die Americans’ Heivules. These weie not 
shot down, but they were used for rtjJhng 
out freight, and dropping troops by being 
flown very slowly a few feet abtive the 
ground over terrain where they could 
not land. Hercules had been Imilt for 
parachute dropjiing, lait not for this low 
flying, step-off-the-moving-cscalator tech¬ 
nique and the fatigue stresses of low level 
flying broke up the structmes at an 
alarming rate and led to a fair number 
of replacement orders. Even .so, 14 
years in service i.s not a bad record for 
an aircraft, the Hercules is noi dead yet. 

Power 

No interest in 
atoms 


The nuclear power industry must have 
shivered last week from the cool 
scepticism wafted its way by the Eun>- 
pean Nuclear Eiiei’gy Agency, one of the 
offslioots of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment. Briefly, the agency doubts wlicther 
w^ter/i Europe will in fact iu.stall the 


expected 40,000 megawatts of atomic 
generating plant by 1975, *^hll less the 
forecast 100,'>00 MW liy 1980. Doubts 
<»f this nature are important because they 
are so rare within the industry, which 
since its birth has contented itself with 
the rosiest dreams of the future. For 
instance, at die moment Britain, Holland 
and west Germany are congratulating 
tlu'iiisclves for pushing forward with the 
development of gaseou.s diffusion plants 
fo]‘ the piodiiction (T enriched uraniunr. 
But if the European Nuclear Energy 
Agency is correct a large market may 
never exist for sucli a pro<*es.s. On the 
usual estimates the United States, will be 
able to sup])ly until 1980 enough enriched 
fuel for- the western world’s nuclear power 
.stations at a price the centrifuges cannot 
hope to match. If the estimates 
arc too optimi.stic, the Americans should 
lie able to .supply the world until the 
appearance in quantity r>f the breeder 
reactors in the mid-1980s, after which 
the market for enriched fuel should level 
ofl', if not decline. 

I’he Kui-opean Nuclear Energy Agency 
lias consistently taken a less stari'y-eyed 
view of nuclear prospects flian the scien¬ 
tists and economists who draw up nuclear 
plans for the agency’s nieniber govern¬ 
ments. It reports : 

a .significant fall in a number of countries 
in the rate of ordering of both nuclear and 
con\entionaI plant, which has resulted from 
a momentary .sl.ickening in the rale of 
increa.se of electricity demand. 

In Britain and France, the countries 
previously .setting the pace in atomic 
development, ordering was almost at a 
standstill until the confirmation this week 
of a new big .station in Scotland. 


Europe's nuclear stations 
Total capacity, built and on order: 


28.000 MW. 

Number 

Big stations 
(over 450 
MW) 

Belgium 

' 2 

1 

Belgian- 

French 

2 

1 

Britain 

20 

11 

France 

12 

5 

Germany 

14 

4 

Italy 


1 

Holland 

2 

-i— 

Spain 

5 

2 

Sweden 

7 

4 

Switzerland 

4 

— 
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1is not quite the whole itoary. In 
. both countries, which have longer experi¬ 
ence of nuclear generating than the rest, 
A there i.s a good deal of disappointment 
with the performance of some atomic 
plants, both technically and in terms of 
costs. There has been a further fall in 
the cost of generating electricity from 
conventional fuels. In some ways, this 
parallels experience in the United States, 
and there is now a crying need for a 
re-examination of the place of nuclear 
power in the eneigy supply of the w^t. 

Given present costs, no station much 
below 500 MW in capacity can hope to 
be competitive. The table thus suggests 
that less than half the atomic stations built 
or on order in western Europe have a 
chance of being commercial, even under 
the lenient ground rules of the atomic 
construction industry. 

Japan 

Hands off the 
Burakumin 

Tokyo 

Criticism of Japan’s reluctance to liberalise 
its trade is at last, it seems, having 
concrete results. According to reports in 
the influential newspaper, Nihon Keizai, 
last weekend, the government has decided 
to cut the number of import quotas from 
over 100 to as few a.s 30 by the end of 
^97lT government had by mid-week 
made no official announcement, but it 
looks as if the number of import quotas 
will be .sharply reduced after 1971. 

T’he pace at which Japan is rutting 
quotas is now impressive. Last month nine 
more (|uc>tas were removed, leaving a 
total of just 109, and during the next 
quarter another 11 itein.s should be 
lopped off. This will reduce the number 
of quotas to less than 100, and by July, 
1971, the numl>er of quotas will have been 
cut to .something around 65. From 
the end of 1971 the timetable becomes a 
little more obscure. During 1972 ten items 
should be liberalised, according to the 
Nihon Kt'izai, and another 15 in 1973, 
leaving a total of 30 only by the end of 
that year. What is not at all clear is which 
items will be involved. (Scotch whisky 
.should 'be freed before the end of 1971, 
if current Anglo-Japanese trade talks go 
smoothly). 

The guessing game is the more intrigu¬ 
ing as Japan is the fastest growing import 
market in the world. One view is that the 
trinity of chocolate, biscuits and sugar 
confectionery will be liberalised in 1972-3, 
but that shoes and leather will be left out. 
Leather is tanned, and shoes are made, 
by an under-privileged class of Japanese 
known as the Burakumin. These people 
are traditionally the tanners, shoemakers, 
slaughterers, butchers and public execu¬ 
tioners of Japan. To liberali.se their main 
industry at this stage would place an 
extra load on people who ait, in the eyes 
of the government, already canning a 
sufficient burden bf social discrimination. 
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This Advertisement complies with the requirements of the Council of The Stock Exchange, London, and docs not constitute an invitation 
to the Public to subscribe for or purchase any securities. Permission to deal in and quotation for the Bonds and for the Option Warrants 
haq been granted by the Council of The Stock Exchange, London. Application has been made to the Luxembourg Stock Exchange for 
quotation of the Bonds and Option Warrants. . ■ 

Trust Houses Group Finance N.V. 

(incorporated in the Netherlands) 

U.S. $18,000,000 1 %% Loan 1985 

represented by ISftOO Bonds of $1 fiOO each unconditionatty guaranteed as to 
payment of principal, premium any) and interest by, and offered in units with 

90,000 Option Warrants 

each entitling the holder between 1st November^ 1970^ and 31st Marche 1981^ to subscribe 
£50 in cash at 36su per share for Ordinary Shares of 

Trust Houses Group Limited 

(Incorporated with limited liability in the United Kingdom) 

ISSUE PRICE 100 PER CENT. 

The quotation of the Bonds on The Stock Exchange, London, will be expressed in U.S. dollars as a percentage of the nominal amount of the 
Bonds (excluding accrued interest). Quotation of the Option Warrants on The Stock Exchange, London, will be expressed in sterling. 

The Bonds and Option Warrants have been subscribed and offered for sale by :— 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons J. Henry Schroder Wagg & (x). Limited 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson Societe Generale de Banqiie 

The Sale of the Bonds and Option Warrants has been underwritten by, among others :— 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. American Express Securities S.A. Amsierdam-Rotterdam Bunk N.V. 

Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Julius Baer liUeniational Limited Bankers Trust International IJmited 

Bank of London & South America Limited Bank Mees & Hope N.V. Banque Beige Limited 
Banque dc Bruxelles S.A. Banque Francaise du (Commerce Exierieiir Banque Generale du Ijixemboiirg S.A. 

Banqne de rindochinc Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. 

Banque Lambert-Luxemboiirg S.A. Banque Narionale de Paris Banque de Ncuflizc, Schliimberger, Mallet 
Banque dc Paris et dcs Pu> s-Bas Banque Rothschild Banque de Suez et dc ITinion des Mines 
Banque de TUnion Europeenne Industriclle et Financi^re Banque Worms & Cie Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 
H. Albert De Bar>' & Co. N.V. Bayerische Vereinsbank Berliner Hundels-Gesellschaft 
Gunnar Bphn & Co. A/S Burkhardt & Co. Burnham & Company Cuzenove & Co. 
Commerzbank Aktiengesellschaft La Compagiiie Financiere (Irt^dit Commercial de France 
Cnfdit Industriel d'Alsuce et de Lorraine S.A. Credit Lyonnais Creditanslall-Bankverein 
Den Danske Landmandsbank The Deltec Banking Corporation Limited Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Deutsche Girozentrale -Deutsche Kommunalbank- Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 
Dresdner Bank Aktiengesellschaft Drexel Harrimun Ripley International s,a r.l. Euramericu International Limited 
The First Boston Corporation Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers Limited Frankfurter Bank 
Girozentrale und Bank der Oesicrreichischen Sparkassen A.G. (ioldman. Sachs & Co. Greenshields Incorporated 
Gutzwiller Rungener Securities Limited Hambros Bank Limited Hill Samuel & Co. Limited 
W. E. Hutton (Underwriting) Limited Investors Rank Luxembourg S.A. Kansallis-Osake-Pankki 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Incorporated Kjphcnhavns Ilandelsbank Kleinworl, Benson Limited 

Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbunk S.A. Luxembourgeoisc Kuhn, Loeb & ("n. International 
Labouchere & (^.o. N.V. F. van Lanschot Lazard Brothers Co., Limited Lazard Freres & ("ie 
Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers Ixieb, Rhoades & ('o. Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
Merck, Finck & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Securities Underwriter Limited 
B. Metzler seel. Sohn & Co. Model, Roland & Co., Inc. Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited 
Montagu, Loebi, Stanley & Co. Morgan & Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited 
National Westminster Bank Limited Nederlandsclie Oedietbank N.V. Ncderlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 
Nesbitt, Thomson Limited New Court Securilics Corporation New York Hanseatic International Limited 
Den norske Creditbank Sal. Oppenheim jr. & (]ie. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Privatbanken i Kjobenhavn Singer & Friedlander Limited Skandinaviska Banken 

Slavenburg's Bank N.V. Smith, Ramey & ('o. Incorporated Societii Nazionale Sviluppo-Milano 
ScK'ii^td Generale Stockhulms Enskilda Rank Strauss, Turnbull & Co. S\'enska Handelsbanken 
C. G. Trinkaus Union Bank of Sw’itzerland (Underwriters) Limited Vereinsbank in Hamburg 
M. M. Wurbiirg-Brinckmann, Wirtz & Co. S. G. Warburg & Co. Limited Westdeutache Lundesbank Girozentrale 
White, Weld & Co. Limited Wood Gundy Securities Limited 

fu/i particulars of the Bonds and Option Warrants are available in the Exchange Teiftgraph and Moodies 
Statistical Services and may be obtained until 10th April, 1970, firomi-- 
Cazenove & Co., Montagu, Loebi, Stanley & Co.. 

12 Tokenhouse Yard, I/nidon, E.C.2. 2 ThiMnlitiOri^q JLVekiue, I^ndon, E.C.2. 
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Nworos achieves leond sales 

and earnings 

Continued advance on planned path of growth 


In his statement to sharetiohfers eircu/afet/ w ith 
the Annual RefUtrt amt Aevounts for the rear 
emieil30lh November 1969^ the Chairman^ 

Mr. John V. SheJfteUl states 

The growth of Norcros continued throughout 
1969 and sales, profits, earnings and dividends 
arc the highest achieved by the company so far. 
Profits before tax were i2,62X,(KX), representing 
an increase of 11.5 over the previous year's 
performance. This is a fine result in my view, 
having regard to the many dilliculties which 
dominated the national economic scene during 
the year, and fully justifies the reshaping of the 
Group over the past three years. 

Warnings foi Ordinary shareholders were 
£I,30I,(K)0 representing 3.3.9“,)on the issued 
Ordinary share Ciipital which increased slightly 
during the year by £ 1.3,947 arising from the 
acquisition of P. P. Payne & Sons Ltd. 

An interim dividend of S..3.3",, has been paid 
on the Ordinary shares amounting to £.318,47.3. 
'I hc Board now recommends a final dividend of 
l.3.l7"o(£50.S,()24), thus the total dividends to 
Ordinary shares paid and proposed for the year 
amounts to 21.5 "i, and will absorb £823,497 of 
the profit available for appropriation. 'I'he 
profits retained by the Group arc £477.1.30, 
a small increase over last year, and the cover 
for the Ordinary dividend remains the same at 
1.6 tunes. 

Ciroup Sales to third parties amounted to 
£29,770,000, an increase of 61over last year. 
Group Trading Profit margins on Sales 
averaged 9.9for the year, showing a further 
steady improvement over the 9.5 margins of 
last year. Investment income increased during 
the year by £I00,(XX) but this increase was 
counterbalanced by interest on the new 
£2,000,(XX) 5 "o Unsecured Loan Stock, and rate 
increases elsewhere. 


Printing Division 

Of particular significance during the year was 
the extension of our specialised printing 
activities by the acquisition of P. P. Payne & 
Sons Ltd. of Nottingham, and Raymond 
Holding.s Pty. Limited in Australia, New 
Zealand and Singapore. Both these companies 
have been linked with Norprint Limited and 
now form, together with our European 
interests, a much enlarged Printing Division on 
an international basis. We are confident that 
the synergy which will develop from these new 
associations will prove to be of substantial 
value in all respects. 

A substantial growth in profits has been 
generated by the Printing Division over recent 
years. This Division was created in 1966 out of 
a large number of small company units, and in 


that year the profits amounted to £51.3,(X)0 
derived from Sales of £4,978,0(X). Through 
1967 and 1968 the growth continued 
progressively and by 1969 the Norprint 
company had doubled its profits to £ I ,()46,()00 
from Sales of £6,544,(XX). To these figures may 
now be added the profits of Payne and 
Raymond (expressed m annual term.s) a 
contribution of £348,000 on Sales of 
£3,186,000. 

This is a splendid achievement in an industry 
where competition is severe and trading 
margins arc often very narrow. It is probable 
that our Printing Division now constitutes the 
largest unit outside the U.S.A. in this area of 
specialised printing. 

Construction and Engineering 
Division 

The Constriiciion and Engineering Division 
contributed profits of £445,(XX) m the year, 
an increase of 6 over the previous year 
despite the economic difficulties which 
surrounded many of its market areas through 
the past year. At the present tirnc the Order 
Book of the Division is the highest on record, 
and continued steady growth should be 
achieved in the future. During the year we 
reduced our interests in this Division by the 
sale of Neil & Spencer Ltd. and certain small 
interests resulting m a capital profit of L9I2,(XX) 
before provision for Capital Gains Tax. This 
reorganisation enabled us to concentrate our 
interests into those business areas whcic our 
management expertise and growth prospects 
appeared most advantageous. 

Consumer Products Division 

In the Consumer Products Division our 
furniture interests earned profits of £.3.30,(XX). 
The capital investment programme of the new 
Hygena factory was completed during the year 
and this new production unit, fully equipped 
with the most modern machinery and facilities, 
commenced production just before the end of 


Summary of Results 

1969 

1968 

External Group Sales 

£000 

29,770 

eooo 

27,965 

Profit before taxation 

2,628 

2,342 

Dividends 

21.5% 

20.7% 

Percentage earnings on 
ordinary capital 

33.9% 

32.3% 


the financial year. The growth pattern in 
I lygena's volume of sales continued, although 
profits were reduced by the initial cost incurred 
in re-organising the existing factory and the 
start-up costs of the new factory, all of which 
were charged against the profits of the year. 

The new acquisition, Shifrin, had a 
disappointing year due to the severely 
depressed stale of its furniture markets arising 
from the reduced level of consumer spending. 

The major event influencing our 
pharmaceutical interests was the re-negotiation 
of our agreements with the National 
Pharmaceutical Union. Arising from these 
negotiations carefully planned in conjunction 
with the N.P.IJ. to mutual satisfaction we 
acquired the 25 shareholding formerly 
owned by the N.P.U. in our subsidiary. Maws, 
which is now wholly owned by the Norcros 
Group. In addition, the geographical areas in 
which Maws distribute the N.P.U. branded 
goods in the U.K. were concentrated around 
ihc Maws' depots at Barnet and Preston. 

Overseas Interests 

Overseas and other interests contributed 
£408,(XX) and were largely influenced by the 
economic difficulties encountered in North 
America. Our C'anadian-based company. 

Bulk Carriers, which has performed 
consistently well over the years, encountered 
difficulties due to strikes in the nickel and 
construction industries. There was a substantial 
decline in profits during the year, due to these 
strikes and to changes in the Canada Labour 
Code concerning overtime, social benefits and 
a reduction in working hours. 

The increased cost of labour was not entirely 
compensated by the Revenue rate increases 
which came into effect late in the year. 
However, the taritf rule established with the 
consent of the Canadian Transport Authorities 
should produce improved profits in 1970. 

Fixed Assets 

Expenditure on additions to f -ixed Assets of 
the Group was £!,2I4.0(X) during the year, in 
accordance with our planned expansion in 
manufacturing facilities. In addition to the new' 
factory for Hygena a programme of investment 
in specialised plant and machinery was 
commenced by our Printing Division. 

1 cannot conclude without congratulating 
the employees and managements of all 
companies in the Group on these results and 
underline the achievements of the past two 
years as evidence in support of my confidence 
that the Group will continue to advance on its 
planned path of giowth. 



NC»a«osuMrm> 

Dow-Mac Concrete Ltd > Hygena Ltd ■ Lantigen (England) Ltd 
S. Maw, Son and Sons, Ltd * Norprint Ltd * P. P. Payne & Sons Lid 
M. Er S. Shifrin Ltd • Temperature Ltd * Bulk Carriers Ltd 
Raymond Holdings Pty. Ltd 
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Steel: just to let you know 
who's in charge 


Lord Melcliett, chaimran of the British 
Steel Corporation, this week pushed to a 
new point the perennial struggle between 
nationalised industries and the ])oliticians 
over control of pwlicy. By ignoring 
(government pressure to delay for a fur¬ 
ther inonlh the announcement that BSC 
would stop steclinaking at Bbbw \'ale and 
allocate a new tinning plant to it that 
some politicians wanted put in Scotland, 
Lord Melchett has stakeil a claim to 
decide for himself how the corj^oration's 
annual investment of between £130 
million and £200 million will be spent 
over the next six years. 

"rhe E'bbw Vale decision will mean 


a rundown in manpower from 
the present 9,300 to 7,300 by 
*97r)> which is inucli more gentle 
than it was originally planned to be. 
But the Ministry of I'echnology is not 
exactly overjoyed either at the manner 
of its announcement (3r with all that was 
announced. By telling the works council 
on I'uesday the details of the £4^ million 
w'hirh is to be spent turning Ebbw Vale 
from a steel making into a steel finUhing 
centre, Lord Melchett was at least three 
weeks ahead of the Ciovernment’s own 
.schedule, lentil the bomb dro]?ped the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr 
William Ko.ss, and some of his Lanark- 


sh'ire steel MP friends thought there was 
a good chance that the additional electro¬ 
lytic tinning line which is going to be 
one of the key parts of the new Ebbw 
Vale was eanuarked for Scotland. With 
sales of tinplate growing at 8 per cent 
a year, by far die strongest growdi in 
any part of the steel market, the Scots 
Joibby was anxious that the Ravenscraig 
steel works should get a tinning line to 
fxrost its develo-pment. But by announc¬ 
ing the decision to close down the 
E'blnv Vale coke ovens in three yearV 
time and shutting down its blast furnaces 
.soon afterwards. Lord Melchett has pre¬ 
empted the situation. The fact that the 
minister who has got caught in the blast, 
Mr Harold l4ever, tire Paymaster General, 
who handles the steel indu.stry for the 
Ministry' of 'rechnology, i.s a friend (rf 
Lord Melchett made no difference to the 
BSC's determination to make its own dis¬ 
positions. A numl^er of similar decisions 
are in the pipeline, such as the ending of 


The economics of Easter 


'The cash fills jingle at Easter niuch 
more discreetly than at (jhristma.s. Perhaps 
the thought of summer hul'iday.s keeps 
sjjending in check, but, Easter parades noi- 
withstaiiding, Easter emerges as a sober 
(except for Easter wedding champagne), 
frugal, hcaithy-uuuloor-living sort of holi¬ 
day, with v^irtually no moriiing-afrer 
abseiueoisin and hardly any commercial 
exploitation. 

Hot cross buns, a three-day Easter wondcT 
for which the bakerie.s work frantic over¬ 
time, are worth about £i million in terms 
of sales-—roughly a bun a head. 'Fhcn there 
is confectionery ; sugar bunnies and 
chocolate eggs are reckoned to boost sales 
by £io million—^though this is not an 
overlargc chunk of sweets sales which total 
well ovci .£400 million a year. And, of 
course, a few more people dutifully eat 
hen's eggs at Easter : .sales in the pre¬ 
holiday week go up by about m per 
cent, or an extra 25 miiWon eggs. But Easier 
cards have never really got off the ground. 
ITic 2J million total, suitably decorated 
wfith eggs, chickens, lambs, or the Lord's 
Prayer, runs a poor third behind Mother’s 
Day and St Valentine’s sales, and looks 
near invisible next to the mighty ([Christmas 
market of 750 miliion. 

Retailers do find an upsurge in 
their business before Easter, but this could 
just as well be spring itself in the air, 
for .the later in the year Easter falls, the 
richer the commercial pickinjpi. The 
business community would be deHghtcd if 
the churches' proposals for a fixed Easier 


on the .second Sunday in April were 
implemented. Bui there is little immediate 
hope of thi.s’ : although the major Christian 
denomirial'ion.s are keen on a fixed date, 
the Eastern churches still favour, as at 
pre.sent, the first Sunday after the first 
full moon after the spring equinox, and 
the others see little point in forcing a 
deci.vion without unanimous support. 
Meanwhile, retailers must take pot luck 
on the date. 

Clothes always sell well before Easter, 
but more so if there is sun.shiiK* to go 
with them. Household goods and furnish- 
ing.s are winners too, but ihi.s could be 
the afiemiaih of spring cleaning. Presents 
other than chocolate eggs have certainly 
not caught on in a big way. Money in 
rirculaiiuii always goes up a bit before 
Easter—an iiiihcation of increased economic 
activity—'but a lot of this goes on food, 
which seems normal enough with a four-day 
break from work for most people. Some 
of the major food chains, tired of the 
Thursday and Saturday crush before 
Easter, have this year taken to opening 
all day on Good Friday. Staff were given 
the opportunity to opt out on religious 
grounds, but hardly anyone bothered. 

With no great saturnalia to keep people 
at home, the long break is increasingly 
bring used ix> get away. Easter is now 
generally recegmsed as the start of the 
tourist season ; around 250,000 foreign 
visitors are ex{)ected in Britain just for 
this one weekend. And onc-tbird of 
Britain’s population^—some iSmiffibn—will 


be on the move internally at srvme jxtint 
during t'-ie holiday, either going away for 
the whofle w'eekeiul or day-tripping to 
frieiid.s and relations, local beauty spots 
or Easier Moiiday\s s|M)rting events. There 
will be ii),ooi> cars going abro-ad, but as 
many as 10 niilliim clogging the roads back 
home. A movable feast, modern style. 
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Steel making at Gumberiand*s Workington 
furnaces ar^ tftie concentration there of 
production of raik. 

Tfie decision to transform the Welsh 
plant into a finishing centre, with a six- 
point sdheme which should make Ebbw 
Vale into one of the largest tinplate and 
galvanised sheet plants in the country, is 
the BSC’s alternative to shutting the 
entire complex. Considerable political 
pressures have clearly been brought to bear 
on those top steelmen who only a few 
months ago were confidently predicting 
the demise of Efcibw Vale and similar 
centres. Now they are saying that local 
expertise and the ^eer volume of invest¬ 
ment .already made in .such centres make 
it pos^iye to tran^oitn them from primary 
production centres into finishing plants. 
Time wilil teW whether this is so, but at 
least it seems certain if the facelift 
system is wrong then it will have been a 
mistake made by the industry itself, and 
the Government will, for once, not be to 
blame. 

Wages 

Floodgates open 
wider 

It re one thing when your own family 
criticises you, quite another when an 
outsider does. The news that the 
International Monetary Fund is concer¬ 
ned about the flood of pay increases in 
Britain rammed home the truth much 
harder than the Bank of England’s 
worried noises a fortnight ago. As an 
international body tiie IMF has a bird’s- 
eye view of what is going on, which 
makes its comment the more pertinent. 
Although the Prime Minister tried to 
shrug off Mr Heath’s challenge in the 
Commotis on Tuesday, by maintaining 
that 95 per cent of the IMF’s re^rt on 
the British economy had been favourable, 
it is the 5 per cent criticism that will stick 
abroad. 

A comfortable feeling had been spread¬ 
ing around Westminster and Whitehall 
that since all countries arc inflating, 
Britain needn’t worry unduly. But 



differentials still matter, Whether the 
average level is low or high. Britain’s 
recent wage increases of 10 per cent or 
more have outstripped those of its 
compefitors, Which have mostly ranged 
from 7 to 8 per cent, except in Italy where 
the increase is more like 14 per cent. But 
.since Italy can count on productivity 
gains beyond Britain’s wildest dreams, 
Britain looks like losing out in compiarison 
even with it. 

Vauxhall Motors’ pay offer this week, 
the company's biggest ever, with rises in 
some cases going over £6 a week, and 
the railwaymen’s ii per cent with no 
productivity concessions, show that the 
pace is accelerating. This might he 
expected as a general election approaches, 
but since the pace was already strong it 
could be more like an avalanche than a 
snowball*!. Any semblance of an incomes 
poll icy had entirely broken down long 
before Mr Wilson’s Government sailed 
into politically coloured waters : earnings 
had already risen 9 per cent over the 
course of last year, before the latest bout 
of claims. While the Government may try 
to mop up most of the extra purchasing 
power at home by letting prices rise 
quickly, the effect on export competitive¬ 
ness could be nasty, as the IMF says. And 
even at home, the price-wage spiral will 
not be broken now except through a 


wages clampdown or a hefty unemploy¬ 
ment rise, an unpleasant choice for 
whichever party forms the next Govern¬ 
ment. 

Indeed, it makes little sense for anyone. 
Mr Richard Grossman, Secretary of 
State for Sociall Security, told a radio 
audience last weekend that since the 
(government came into office real wages 
have gone up over 20 per cent and so 
have social security benefits. “ That is 
to say,” he continued, “ everybody in the 
community -has got themselves one-fifth 
better off than they were five years ago.” 
How come ? Between October, 1964, and 
October, 1969, average weekly wage 
earnings rose by 39.4 per cent and retail 
prices by 23.4 per cent. So wage earnings 
increased their purchasing power—before 
tax—'by 13 per cent. (Salary-earners 
became about 10 per cent better off, again 
before tax.) Since last October gains may 
have pushed this figure to 15 or even 16 
per cent, But not to over 20 per cent. 

Moreover, some personal incomes have 
done much less well than wages and 
saiaiies. Our tabic of changes in the 
aggregates of incomes, without taking 
account of the number of people between 
whom they are divided, shows that the 
combined income from self-employment, 
rents and dividends rose only 25 per cent 
in the five years from October, 1^4. When 
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Societe 

Generale de Belgique 


Fanned in 1822. 
Ragistarad Offlca 
Montagna du Parc 
3, B-1000. Bnisaals 


SURVEY OF 1969 ACTIVITY 


Statement of Profits 

The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 
of Society Generale de Belgique was held in 
Brussels on March 17 1970 The Governor, M 
Max Nokin presided The meeting approved the 
Report and Accounts for 1969 

The net profit for 1969 was BF 633 million, 
against BF 601 million in 1968 The higher profits 
enabled the Board to declare a dividend increased 
from BF 560 to BF 600 per share net of the 
Belgian withholding tax The value of the Com¬ 
pany s share portfolio is estimated as of 
13 March 1970 at BF 18 363 million representing 
a surplus of BF 10 762 million on balance sheet 
values 

Activity 

In the active business conditions of 1969, 
most of the firms in which Soci^te Gdnerale is a 
shareholder showed a larger turnover and in¬ 
creased profits The Company supported these 
developments by organising and subscribing to 
various increases in share capital by providing 
short-term funds where these were particularly 
needed and by promoting mergers and concen 
trations in particular industrial sectors 

The total net funds made available to Group 
companies by Societe Generale de Belgique 
whether as risk bearing capital or by vs ay of 
credits increased during the year by more than 
a thousand million francs 

Operations and New Ventures 

Among the firms in which the Company is 
interested Societe Generale de Banque extended 
Its service to customers and in its international 
business intensified its relations with its many 
correspondents The bank expanded its placing 
and foreign currency lending operations and its 
transactions in the secondary market for inter 
national bonds The Company with the Bank 
increased the capital of their London affiliStion 
BANQUE BELGE LTD thus strengthening their 
resources BANQUE BELGE LTD has since 
taken over the business of the London branch 
of BANQUE ITALO BELGE S A 

In France SOFINA provided financial sup 
port for Compagnie des Gares et Entrepots 
Frigorifiques (CGEF) enabling it to extend 
Its installations in Common Market countries 
SOFINA also participated with Overpelt-Lommel 
also associated with the Group m the formation 
of the OVERPELT PLASCOBEL company which 
now ranks as one of the biggest plastics process 
ing undertakings in the EEC 

In the iron and steel industry the consofida- 
lion movement was continued by the association 


of Cockerill Ougree-Providence. first with 
Esperance Longdoz and secondly with Phenix 
Works 

In other sectors, such as the chemical and 
mechanical engineering industries a number of 
important agreements were concluded with 
foreign firms Examples were the formation by 
La Brugeoise et Nivelles of BLH Europe and 
Euclid-Europe by Car*bochimique of Althouse 
Tertre and by Union Miniere jointly with 
Chromalloy American Corporation (NY) of 
‘Cardionics 

In the non-ferrous metal industry an impor¬ 
tant merger project is currently under considera¬ 
tion between Metallurgie Hoboken and Overpelt- 
Lommel 

The engineering department of Traction & 
Electricite secured a number of important assign¬ 
ments both in Belgium and abroad Among the 
companies with which Traction & Electricite is 
associated EBES has two nuclear power stations 
under construction Sadacem was extremely 
active in 1969 the French company DegrSmont, 
in which Traction & ElectricitS is a shareholderp 
has consolidated its position as a world leader 
in the three fields of water treatment—drinking 
water industrial water and waste 

In North America GenStar has strengthened 
Its position by acquiring several further Canadian 
companies Its shares have since August. 1969. 
been quoted on the New York Stock Exchange 
Compagnie Maritime Beige has expanded its 
New York installations and formed an international 
shipping consortium under the name Dart 
Containerline Company 

The PRB company received considerable 
financial support both from the Company and 
from Union Miniere, through the subscription -of 
new share capital It has extended its activity 
in the polyurethane foam business, and taken 
over several other companies in this business in 
Common Market countries and Great Britain 

Societe Generale des Minerals has made an 
important agreement with the Government of the 
Congolese Democratic Republic For the next 
fifteen years it is to receive a payment of 6% of 
the value of the production of Gecomin, from 
which it IS to cover the indemnity due to Union 
Miniere 

In the conclusion to the Report the Directors 
of Society Generale de Belgique emphasise that, 
in view of the increasing pressure of international 
competition Belgian firms cannot stand aside 
from the current movement of mergers and con¬ 
solidations whether nationally or beyond the 
national frontiers_ 


Copies of the Report can be obtained on demand from 

Societe Generale de Belgique (Public Relations Department), rue des Petits Carmes, 51 B-1000 
BrusselS4 Telephone (02) 13 88.55), 

or at BANQUE BELGE LIMITED. 4 Bishopsgate, LONDON. E.C.2. 
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This Advertisement is issued in ctm^Hanee with the requinmmtts cf tfu CmmcU ofTfi^ ^i^o6k 

Exchanget London. 

'S* 

It does not constitute an invitation to the Public to subscribe or purchase any shares. 



ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 

OF BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 

1,977,711 Shares of Common Stock of S6.66{ par value 

Permission to deal in and quotation for the above-mentioned Shares of Common Stock in 
issue at 30th January, 1970, has been granted by the Council of The Stock Exchange, London. 
Particulars relating to the Company are available in The Exchange Telegraph and Moodies 
Statistical Services and copies of the statistical cards may be obtained during usual business 
hours (Saturdays and public holidays excepted) up to and including 7th April, 1970 from:— 

BANKERS TO THE INTRODUCTION 

S. G. WARBURG & CO. LIMITED, 

30, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 

OR 

BROKERS TO THE INTRODUCTION 

JOSEPH SEBAG & CO., 

3 , Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
and 6, Bruton Street, London, W.l. 


/TTTT 
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Parsoml income* 


Quarteily* aeaaonally adJuMad 

1964 

ni 

£ miHion 

1969 

HI 

£ rriHfton 

change 

Wages and asteriee 

4.480 

6.053 

+1^.3 

Forces' pey 

115 

131 

+13.9 

Employers* osntributtons 

378 

606 

+00.3 

Welfare peytsents* 

569 

997 

+76.2 

Other inoomeP* 

1.451 

1.819 

+25.4 

Personal incoine before tax 

6,993 

9.616 

+37.6 

Taxes 

717 

1.346 

+87.6 

Naitfonal rnsuiance contributions 

364 

568 

+63.3 

PeraonaN incotie after tax 

5.906 

7.683 

+i)Ti 

Consumer expenditure 

"5.409 

7.192 

+33.0 

Savings 

497 

491 

-- 1.2 

Reteil prices 


-- — 

+22.7 

Population 

— 

_ 

+ 2.7 


•National insuranm banafits (including unamploymant and tieknaas banatita) family altowaneaa, ate, 
••From aalf-amplomant and rant (bafora providing tor dapraciation), dividanda. ate. 


income tax '(iriluding surtax), w'hich has 
gone up the fatest of t?he lot, is deducted, 
disposaible incQie has risen in total only 
30 per cent. Al^wing for the 2.7 per cent 
rise in populatiai and the 23 per cent rise 
in prices, you an argue that the British 
standard of liviig has risen no more than 
2-3 per cent overthe vholc five years. You 
can hoist this rse to 8 per cent, again 
per head of the population, if gross 
domestic produa is substituted for 
fpersonal disposabe income, in order to 
include tlie extra spendig on health and 
education which Aie stJte has done on 
behalf of the individual, as well as the 
exports that do not help Iving standards. 
But not, Mr Crossnan, tcone-fifth. 

Mr Jenkins’s pot-devlnation pdlicy 
hinged on holding btk cojiumption. This 
was never actually evt, as h had intended 
in the two years’ hrd sloj he promised, 
but growth in it wa heldback, at least 
until the closing moths of last year. But 
the latest national incoi\e estimates, 
published on Wedrsday, !onfirm that 
between the third ail fourth quarters of 
last year, personal spnding n real terms 
rose by ^ per cent or at an annual 
rate of 2 per certt. I was riing, in fact, 
nearly as fast as e>orts of goods and 
services. Mr Jenkins’budget problem is 
clear. 

Mational incomi 

Where ha>e al the 
profits goD ? 


According to the new .timates,Britain’s 
real growth was runag at at annual 
rate of something likej per cet in the 
fourth quarter of last yr, althoqh there 
were the all too freqnt disctpancies 
between the various lasures f grosi^ 
domestic pxuduct. Dettc the ises in 
peisonal consumption nd volme of 
exports, the main expsionary, factor 
was stockbuilding, follong a falin the 
third quarter. This g'ld hav been 
exaggerated although be figuss are 
seasonally adjusted, a suciously larked 
rise in stockbuilding hasfcen seenin the 
fourth quarter df each, the las three 


years. One figure that catches the eye 
in the national accounts shows that com¬ 
pany profits hardly changed between 

1968 and 1969, even though there was a 
considerable rise in stock appreciation. 
Profits in the fourth quarter of last year 
were only about 3 per cent higher than 
in the first quarter of 1968, while for 

1969 as a whole they were nearly 0.2 per 
cent below the 1968 level. As a result 
camp»any profits in the closing months 
of last year accounted for only 12.9 per 
cent of alll domestic income compared 
with 13.5 per cent on the year before. 
The implications for investment are 
obvious. 

Public corporations had a different 
experience: their gross surplus was 
markedly higher in 1969 than in 1968, 
but the rise took place at the end of 
1968 and after the first quarter of 1969 
it fell back continuously for the rest of 
the year, so that in the fourth quarter it 
was significantly below the level of a year 
before. 

Construction 


Building on air 


Today when a company needs a tem¬ 
porary structure it has the option of an 
air dome made from nylon and plastic 
sheets and sup|X}rted by gentle air pres¬ 
sure supplied by small heaters. The domes 
are cheaper than most conventional build¬ 
ings and, as they are anchored only 
around the circumference, offer sur¬ 
prisingly large support-free areas. Already 
sold by the hundreds in the United States, 
they are beginning to be used extensively 
by British companies for warehouses and 
workshops, and one, Computer Tech¬ 
nology, has erected an 8,ooo-square-foot 
dome at Heniel Hempstead to serve as an 
office until a permanent building is com¬ 
pleted. The tent will then be deflated, 
the carpet rolled up and the tarmac 
underflooring used as a parking lot. The 
domes also make good enclosures for 
tennis courts, swimnting pools and exhibi¬ 
tion centres. . 

One supplier, Younman System Build¬ 
ing, says it has sdd 22 air domes 


since it began marketing them in Britain 
18 months ago for Polydrom of SwMen. 
The Polydrom domes claim a proven life 
of ten years and, should the power fail, 
would take four hours to sink to the 
ground, giving staff plenty of time to get 
out. Computer Technology’s dome cost 
about £10,000, including heating, air 
filtering and essential services, which 
works out to a little more tlian £i per 
square fool. A dome ran lie easily dis¬ 
mantled and moved to another site. On 
a prepared base the erection of a dome 
can be carried c>ut by four or five men 
in a few hours. Hooking up electric, tele¬ 
phone and water lines takes longer but 
Com-puter 1 echnology finished the whole 
jdh witiiin a few weeks. And this, it is 
worth remembering, is how we will live on 
the moon one dav soon. 

Whisky 

Totting it up 

'The price of a bottle of whisky before 
tax is about 5s. So when tvno of Britain’s 
leading whisky brands, Teacher’s High¬ 
land Cream and Bell’s, decided to raise 
prices by 3s a bottle as froni next month 
it meant a price increa.<ie of 60 per cent. 
This met with no trouble from the 
(Jovernment and the stock exchange was 
quick to add 8s to the Teacher’s share 
price, now standing at 54s, though prob¬ 
ably only half of the new revenue will 
find its way back to the distillers. The 
moment for the price rise was carefully 
timed to discourage the Chancellor from 
raising the duty in his comi.ng Budget. 
But this is no guarantee, as the duty 
which brings in £175 million a year for 
the Treasury witii a minimum of 
collection costs ha.s always been such an 
attractive way of raising money that it 
has been pusfied up by 60 per cent in 
the past ten years to its present level of 
44s a bottle. 

Though many of the smaller whisky 
manufacturers are flocking to raise their 
prices, the Distillers Company, which has 
a still dominant 60 per cent stake in the 
whisky market, is refusing to join the 
rush with its popular brands, which 
include Haig and Johnnie Walker. This 
will put DCL in a strong position to 
regain the 75 per cent share of the 
market that it held 20 years ago, but it 
will not make much of a profit on present 
margins and it may only be a matter of 
time before it gives way. 

The new prices will mean an extra 2d 
on a tot bought at the bar. As the bar 
trade, which accounts for 40 per cent of 
whisky sales, is not very sensitive to brand 
names, the cheaper Distillers’ blends 
sold at the new prices are likely to 
become the landlord’s favourites. But at 
the off-licence, where people tend to ask 
for a whisky by name, Teacher’s and 
Bell’s should remain popuhtr, especially 
as they plan to put much of thclir new 
revenue into advertising. 
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Exports now account for 85 per cent 
of rfie industry's .sales, and last year were 
worth £156 million. In tibo export trade 
a standard recommended price of gs a 
t)ottIe is chained. This means that should 
Britain enter the roirinmn market the 
home price of whi.sky, exclusive of duty, 
would ha\'e to be raised to this level, and 
whisky would then l)e retailing around 
£3 a bottle. 

Shipbuilding 

Time to be tough 


There is reason for being tough with the 
unions over the current over-inanniiig di.s- 
pute at Upper Clyde Shipbuilders ; at 
the .same time cfmimuniration.s between 
management and men have not been gocxi 
enougli. So far the Government has allo¬ 
cated £20 million in grants and loans to 
try to rescue UCS (£1,450 a worker). 
This is money that could have been given 
to more efficient shiplmildcrs, such as Scott 
Lithgow lower down the Clyde. Alterna¬ 
tively, it might have been given to more 
profitable industries. Borsig, the German 
manufacture! of marine diesels, is get¬ 
ting out of marine diesels altogether to 
concentmte on the rapidiv expanding 
growdi industry of valves for li<juid petro¬ 
leum gas. This is the kind of competitive 
move made by industries which do not 
redy on politicians to prop them up. 
Indeed the Government only baled out 
UCS after the unions had agreed to a 
3,000 cut in manpower, currently 14,000 
men. 

Now it is up to the shipbuilding unions 
to keep their side of the bargain. I’here 
is no reason for them to fear mas.s redun¬ 
dancy. When the UCS lalKUjr force was 
cut by 1,400 la.st autumn there were only 
400 redundancies. 'There i.s a .serious 
shortage of skilled labour developing in 
the booming .xhipbuilding industry, and 
many of the UCS men would he absorbed 
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Although the immediate political crisis 
has been resolved. the next three 
months are likely to be crucial for Mr 
Demirei and the Justice party itself 
•^nd for the economy. A tough 
budget should be introduced, probably 
a more realistic exchange rate adopted, 
and development aims temporarily 
scaled down to bring them more in 
line with real resources. The 
probabilities of success in these aims 
are discussed in the most recent 
review in this series, which also 
analyses current economic indicators. 
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More sNps, but fewer builders 


at Scott Lithgow, which will be looking 
‘for several hundred extra workers soon 
(though it is fair to point out that most 
IJCS workers live on the other bank of 
the Clyde). 

But that is not all. First, the cut in 
jnanpower now being demanded by 
jiianagenient is not 3,000 as first agreed, 
but 3,500 (saving £5 million a year). This 
i.s largely because of a .switch in the order 
book from specialist ships with a high 
work content to standardised .ships, a 
change hrouglit about partly by the 
arrival as managing director, since the 
3,000 figure was agreed, of Mr Kenneth 
Douglas, who had built standard .ships 
veiy successfully at Austin and Pickcrsgill. 
Second, the payroll has been .swollen in 
the pa.st .seven months by taking on 1,250 
men to complete largely unprofitable 
orders accepted by the previous manage¬ 
ment. I'hesc men are mainly in finishing 
trades, and would iionnaHy expect to be 
af).sorl)ed by the construction industry at 
this time of year, but housing starts are 
too slow for this to happen. 

One gain from its previous ineffi¬ 
ciency is that UCS can now pick and 
dioose orders in a seller s market. It can 
benefit from the higher prices currently 
prevailing, and quote ddivery in the first 
half of 1972, at lea.st a year before most 
yards. But the current labour dispute, in 
which 4,000 boilermakers are threatening 
to walk out if one of their number is 
sacked, might have been avoided by 
closer and earlier consultation about how 
these commercial trends were developing. 
It is true that a commercially minded 
union leadership would have spotted the 
trends almost as fast as management But 
there .seems little doubt that the unions 
could have been consulted earlier, and 
they in turn could have given more 
information to their men. It seems ludi¬ 
crous to rely heavily on union leaders to 
present the inanagcnient's case when the 


union leaders do not necessarily under¬ 
stand the commercial logic themselves. 
The Commission on Industrial Rela¬ 
tions, which is now looking at the ship¬ 
building industry, ofovioudy has some¬ 
thing to chew on. The industry's labour 
rdations have in fact improved at its own 
rather pedestrian pace, thariks partly to 
the co-operation of Mr Dan McGarvie, 
tlie astute leader of the >oi'lermakers. 
One concept that Mr Douglas is about 
to air is that of a small permanent labour 
force at UCS to do basic shipbuilding jobs. 
If .shipbuilding fa.shions (hanged, and 
there was once more a demand for 
.speciali.st ships and large nunhers of men 
in the finishing trades, hf would then 
hire extra men on a sub-ccptracting basis. 
This is particularly interesing in view of 
Japanese experience. In jjapan workers 
know that if Mitsui, say, was to 
close d(jwn its shipyards would tran.sfer 
its sh'ipworkers to anot/er part of its 
empire. This gives a guarlntee of eniploy- 
menl. But then Japatie.sfl workers have a 
personal commitment an/ loyulty to their 
employers that is u^lik^y to materialise 
in Britain for some timjl. 

Post Office , 

Phoning Up 

I' 

From next JulyjPostOfficc telecommuni¬ 
cations chargc.spre filing up by £65 mil¬ 
lion a year, ai inc^ea.sc of 8 per cent. 
Telephones acLuntjfor over 85 per cent 
of teipc^mniunlcatini.s rev^eiuie, so one ran 
take it that plone pills wil'l go up by a 
similar anioum. Tlh proposals are now 
being looked It by |he Post Office Users 
National Co«ici], ^lie Post Office Cor¬ 
poration’s .sUj^utory watchdog body, and 
will not be i^leased until the council ha.s 
approved tlim. Btt approval should be 
fortlicomingi The'ncreases arc to serve 
the resj:>ecible /(ausc of more .self¬ 
financing ff* the £2,700 million, five-year 
investmenthlan 1011973. (iiven the present 
charges, t^e £1^00 million that still 
remains t(/be .spe^t would only be 40 per 
cent covrfed by rthe Post Office’s own 
resourcesJwitli tile' rest financed by the 
Treas'UrylUnder iihe new charges, inter¬ 
nal finanje woulqrise to 54 per cent. The 
financialftargct for the telecommunica¬ 
tions secir has bpen upped from a return 
on capiti of to 10 j)er cent. 

I'he Icreascs are hardly going to be 
popularlin what is patently an imme¬ 
diate piielection period, but they will fall 
on a rnfket which can easily bear them. 
The usilof the ielq)hone .system is going 
up by fer 10 per cent a year and i.s .still 
acceleriing. Demand for new phones this 
year ^ be more than a tliird up on laiit 
year. H 1980 the number of telephones— 
now sme 8^ million—is likely to double. 
Price k obviously a factor in future 
deniaii, but, within reason, not a major 
one. M>st other European countries have 
more epensive telephone systems but face 
simi'lafexplosions in demand. 
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The global hunt for ore 


That's the worldwide pursuit of Falconbridge's 
mineral scouts—finding more ore to help 
satisfy the soaring industrial demand for metals. 

And ore is where you find it. 

Sometimes it's camouflaged in dense 
jungle. Other times in ice-bitten tundra. Or clear- 
aired mountain or baking plain. 

No continent has a mineral deposits 


monopoly. So Falconbridge prospects them all. 

Falconbridge... explorer, miner, 
smelter, refiner and marketer of nickel (the metal 
that makes other metals better metals). 

Falconbridge, the growing hub of 
an international group of mining and industrial 
companies, a group that produces many 
important basic products. 




THE SCIENCE ARCADE: CANADA’S RE- HALL OF TRANSPORTATION: This EXPLORING EARTH: At the HALL OF ENGINEFRING. Not to 

By fast pedalling the boy SOURCES: Plants Steam Buggy (1867), Canada's first push of a button an ingenious bo missed-crackling demon¬ 
produces an electrical cur^ growing without horseless carriage, points up wonder- arrangement of plastic rods strations of high-voltage elec- 

rent that lights up a TV soil I A hydroponic fully the vast strides in progress made rises to indicate the yearly tricily in the Ontario Hydro Area, 

picture of himself at worki display represent- over the last hundred years. average precipitation in North Really makes your hair stand on 

Instant stardom ? ing the large-scale America. end. Really! 

research of Ontar¬ 
io's pulp and paper 
industry. 


HALL OF COMMUNICA- THE HALLOF LIFE; 

TIONS: School kids chal- See the superb re- 

EXPLORING MOLF CULES: This way to lenge a computer to a construction ot the 

the Performing Molecules, with dis- game of TIc-Tar-Toe, laboratory where 

plays illustrating their behaviour, their subconsciously increas- Drs. Bantinti and 

properties and structure. If you know ing their familiarity with Best made their 

anyone who says "Oh dear, what can a common-use tool of the great discovery; 

the Matter be?" bring thorn here! future—fherr future. insulin. 





EXPLORING SPACE; Make- 
believe you're the Astro-Captain 
in command of a moon-iandlng 
module, by operating this Land¬ 
ing Control panel, one of many 
exciting space-age simulations. 



















The new Ontario Science Centre, where the motto is: “Pieaso Touch!" Its approaches, low on the brow of a hill, give little indication of actual dimen* 
sions; inside It expands and grows like a magic box. Tunnels and walkways lead you from level to level, through lecture rooms, a theatre, vast halls 
of exhibits... A beauty of a building in beautiful surroundings. 


EXPLAINETARIUM, Ontario. Canada 

Science and technology are ex- displays of scientific principles. Ontario’s growth, its exciting social 

p/a/neef in this astonishing building Young visitors discover the way and economic climate. To find out 

(theonlyoneofitskindintheworld), these principles are applied in how your company can benefit, 

where you learn by poking, pulling, today's technology, and get a better write to: 

pushing and jiggling the exhibits I understanding of them through 

But how is that good for business, personal (and entertaining) in- GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO, 

you ask?... volvement. Department of Trade and 

Ontario’s unique Science Centre The Science Centre is but one Development, 
has been created to keep us up-to- example of Ontario’s enlightened Suite 322, 950 Yonge Street, 

date on science and technology in attitude to Youth and to Education. Toronto 5 Ontario 

our fast-changing world. This same enterprising spirit 

Where you might expect to find dis- is applied to business, attract- "SjhJIk offices in n«w York, chicaoo,Lo*Angei«(, 

playsof dusty old scientificartifacts, ing an increasing number fljl 

there are over 500 mind-grabbing pf companies to share m Vienna,Brussels,Tokyo. 



Japan fs just ^=3^^— an Air France jet away 

Grace of gardens illuminated with delicate colours every day-break. Expert calligraphy of the 
kimonos. Subtlety of the ancestral art of" living flowers The soul of eternal Japan, symbolised 
by the serenity of Ftrjiama, asserts itself in the heart of modern, colourful, dynamic, vibrating, 
provocative Japan. A fitting setting for World Expo '70. Last stop on your flight along the "Silk 
Route ". A few hours of luxury and of relaxation in the sky, a hostess, a smile. Between Japan 
and you there is always an Air France Jet. inooiiabontienwithAiiiaiit, LuwwnwtndjtpuAirunM 
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Wall Street: postman's knock 

New York 


l^argely because of New York’s postal 
liiatus, American stock markets took their 
time about responding to the news that 
the long awaited easing of tight money 
(‘onditions was finally at hand. Mr Anchur 
Burns, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, had said as much the week before 
in unusually frank testimony before a 
congressional committee. But with New 
York sealed off from the mails, which are 
the customary carrier of securities pay¬ 
ment cheque.s, the volume of trading on 
the c.xchanges dried up markedly. Prices 
gave ground, though only moderately, 
i’hcn on Tuesday, as the emergency call* 
up of troops got the mail moving again 
and a settlement loomed in the postal 
workers’ wage dispute, pent-up market 
forces suddenly erupted in a rally that 
projielled the Dow Jones industrial avei- 
age Ii>.i 6 points higher to 773.7b, the 
biggest one-day advance since a 13-point 
surge late last month. 

Ihc earlier rise had been triggered bv 
a reduction by a .scattering of sniallei 
hanks of their prime lending rates on 
business loans to B% from ^*^^1 the 

expectation that the move would soon he 
endorsed by the giant monev market 
banks. Although the big banks have not 
followed suit, on the ground that money 
costs to them are .still too high to warrant 
such a move, interest rates in the monev 
market have been sinking fast. I’he kev 
90-day Treasury bill rate plummeted 
earlier this week by more than 0.3% to 
6.26%, the lowest since last June. Many 
money ntarket analysts now Ijelieve an 
industry-wide prime rate cut, led by a 
maj(jr bank, may come shortly after the 
April 13th tax deadline—if not sooner. 

This week’s stock market rally was 
marked by price increases across a broad 
industrial front—including the long de- 
pres.sed cyclicalsj notably motors, steels, 
oils and chemicals. A number of glamour 
stocks also impnrved, partly because 
investors who had previously sold their 
shares short in anticipation <jf further bear 
market declines acted to cover tlicse posi¬ 
tions before the prices might rise. Actually 
many analysts expect the current 
recovery to lose momentum in coming 
days, as credit , stiffens wijdi the 

approach of the tax deadline. They also 


think, however, that there wiil lie still 
another and bigger rally as, and when, 
the expected industry-wide prime rate cut 
occurs. 

The easing of the postal breakdown ihis 
week was marked by a surge of slrengrli 
in the capital market as well as in stock 
trading. Prices of .some high-grade corpo¬ 
rate Ix^nds rose as much as 0.3% and 
government bonds increased about 
<|uarter of that, resulting in some easing 
in yields that move inversely to pric^. 
However, bond men do not expect Yields 
on corpKnates to come down riiuch below 
the present level for some time, 

mainly because of the continuing heavv 
supply of bond offerings ; these pending 
issues, including a number that were post¬ 
poned when yields were in the q% range, 
are likely to contrifmle to the sluggishness 
of long-term rates, including those on 
home mortgages, for some months ahead. 

GKNiMorcros 

Recovery blues 

1’hc market has had very different 
expectations for (Juest, Keen and Nettle- 
folds and .Vorcros. Yet each in its <iwn 
way pieNCiUs similar problems to the 
irrvestor. B(ith seem to have come right 
after some yea»s of inaction, and even 
declining profits. Both offer promise of 
substantial development if their plans go 
right. For GKN the prospect of immediate 
flowering is imminent with the reflation 
of the economy and especially an 
improvement in the motor industr\. For 
the future there is tiie £360 mn 
integrated steelworks being constructed in 
partners!hip with Broken Hill Proprietary 
in Australia. The call on GKN’s cash 
resources over the next ten years, how¬ 
ever, is not expected to be much over 
£30 mn .so the prospect of a liquidity 
.squeeze is no»t a .serious threat Nor- 
cros too has plans for ex}>ansion, but these 
are much nM>re market oriented. Having 
broken away from its £a nin profit bar¬ 
rier and likely to approach niii this 
year, nroj^^^impe is JiSely tp be 
financed by its own paper. 


If GKN therefore appears to the mai- 
kei as a well recovered stock, Norcros has 
still to justify its well publici.sed growtli 
(>hjecti\es. (iKX last veai turned in an 
sales Increase to £312 inn, covering 
a 19% ri.se in Britain tq £395 mn and a 
improvement I>n the overseas cohi- 
panies to £133 mn. Profits before tax 
were also iU% up at ^£37.1 mn, about in 
line with most of the m.nket's optimistic 
asses.sments. But after llie half-time com¬ 
plaints the full year's results represent a 
substantial second-half recovery. The 
improvement in .Au.stralla, taking trading 
margins from at the half year to 

B.o'’,. for tlie full year, maintained the 
growth at the pre-tax level. But the 
liigher tax rate at 49% fas against 46":', 
in iqfiB) has ledured the attributable 
increase to lo^/l,. 

Interestingly, GKN’s dependence on 
the badly hit motor industry actually 
increased la'.t year, witli automotive sales 
rurmmg at ai'ound 40'*., compared with 
33in iqfiB. However, when the deal 
between GKN-Sankey and Dunlop is 
wrapped up, giving the former 73% of 
the commercial vehicle wheel market 
while the latter concentrates on its 30% of 
car arul light vehicles, GKN shrmld be 
insulated from the punitive elfects of 
credit squeezing. With nuts and holts, 
even machinery and blight .^te•^l bars 
prospering (despite the PIB’s mere 10% 
as against 2(>Vn-cIaimed price award), only 
the liuilding supplies side has looked poor. 
Earnings per share have therefore 
increa.scd from 4.1s to 4.3s fully diluted 
(a convertible option could increase equity 
capital by 6.1% this year and a further 
\% in 1971), giving a p/e of 17J at 
7Hs 7i. 

Norcros too has done very well on 
its particular exf>ertise, .specialist printing. 
Likewise cvurslruction and engineering, 
now a somewhat altered division following 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Orffttiig on tax losa 
aaMing and Labour 
Party’s battar ahowbig 
untN. following Wall 
Straat W a d naada/a 
racovaiy. 

NEW YORK 

Lata rally on aaaiaf 
monay hopaa. 

AMSTERDAM 

Up to tha all-tima high. 
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- 04 - 0.4 

•alBliim 

014 

102.3 

00.2 


- 0.0 

p- 8.0 -10,0 

Aua^ralla 

flt.0. 

003.0 

040.3 

- 1.1 

- 1.4 

- 44 0.0 

Swadan 

202.3 

870.8 

200.2 

in.4 

- 0.0 

+ 0.1 

-10.0 -24.0 

JapanI 

112.4 

103.4 

- 0.2 

+ 2.8 

+28.1 - 0.4 


•Stock prices sort yields on peaes 106 end 106 
tFinanclat Timaa industriet etdmery index. 
iNew 755 Index Bese : Jenuery 4, 1968^100. 


Tha Economist unit trust indicator March 2A 160.06 (March 17« 161.60) 
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the sate of Neil and Spencer (yielding a 
gross capi^l pfxiAt of £900,000), has 
\vorked againstnational trends with a 
7% profits increase. On the consumer 
side, the Shifrin furniture and Hygena 
kitchen equipment companies turned in a 
small profits increase. 

The p/e of 10 at 18$ i^d clearly gives 
the market's view. But with the pros¬ 
pect of further gearing and the possibility 
of nearly £3 mn pre-tax in 1970, a price 
in the middle twenties should be expected 
by the end of the year. 


Insitrarice 


Composite rivals 

In the past few months the two biggest 
British composite insurance offices have 
changed places in investors' rating. The 
Commercial Union has shaded the Royal, 
and continues to even though the Royal’s 
results came as a surprise to the market, 
with earnings up from 2s to 25 yd. 

In shifting its money the market has 
been influenced by the trend of under¬ 
writing figures. In 1969 the GU cut its 
underwriting loss from £5J mn to £4 mn; 
the Royal's managed to hold its loss at 
£8.2 mn, after interim figures that had 
pointed to an actual deterioration for the 
year. The improvement in the Royal's 
earnings comes almost entirely from a 
shaip jump in investment income, helped 
by a slightly reduced tax charge. 

Last year the Royal halved its under- 
writi^ loss in the United States to £5.3 
mn. This was partly achieved by a more 
rigorous selection of risks. Among bad risks 
rejected were many in decaying urban 
central areas. This brought on the Royal's 
head a fine for alleged racial discrimina¬ 
tion, now, however, quashed on appeal. 
The CU had the problems of integrating 
the business of the Northern and Emp¬ 
loyers into the group which caused a jump 
in adoministration costs, and, being strong 
in the Gulf aita (from whidi the Royal 
had already laigely withdrawn), the CU 
was stung for £2} mn by hurricane 
Camille, while the Royal got away with 
£500,000. Prospects in America remain 
bad, even though more states now allow 
insurers to raise preitflum rates in advance 
of' new authorised rates being fixed, on 
the basis of the ever-deteriorating claims 


KEY INDICATORS 


experience. But the CU now seems to 
have the more scope for improvement in 
the United States—and in Canada, where 
it lost money last year—in the short term. 

Elsewhere it is a different story. In 
Britain the CU has pared its operating 
costs to the bone and revamped its 
management structure. In his statement 
last week the chairman, Sir Ronald Brooks, 
warned that this process has now just 
about run its course. The Royal, by con¬ 
trast, lost money in Ireland and in com¬ 
mon with the other big insurers (other 
than the GU) was too quick to cut motor 
insurance rates when the motor tariff 
broke down in December 1968, and paid 
the price. In Britain and Ireland, the 
Royal has ground that can be made up 
fairly easily. In profltaible South Africa the 
Royal has wisely converted its stake into 
a minority holding in a manifestly South 
African concern, thus releasing some cash 
for reinvestment elsewihere. Altogether the 
prospects for the two companies are not 
greatly different right now. 

Eurobond^ 


Testing the water 

The first D-mark issue of the year, the 
DM 100 mn offering by the Electricity 
Supply Commission of South Africa 
(Escom), has been received with surprise 
and some conflict of opinion. It was 
thought that liquidity conditions in 
Germany were still so difficult that any 
issue must be doomed to failure. The 


Dresdner Bank managing the issue (along 
with Commerzbank, Credit Commercial 
de France and Kredietfbank Luxem- 
burgeoise in the management group) had 
had to pull back the issue in December 
when it was first announced, incidentally 
on a coupon of 7.751% with a yield to 
maturity of ju.st over 8%. 

Most dealers consider that the new 
8.5% coupon on a price of 96-97%), 
giving a yield to average life of 
9.07-8.88%) and a yield to maturity of 
8 - 9 . 5 ‘fi- 79 %i is pitched realistically. And 
if one compares this with the yields being 
obtained in the secondary market on 
Escom's 1968 DM 100 mn loan, the terms 
even appear a shade generous. But first- 
class American names have been offering 
9%) at par, and Occidental even came up 
with 9.25%. So there is also the view thai 
the South African issue is a little tight- 
fisted. It is thought, however, that 
Dresdner Bank must already have found 
strong support for the loan for it to have 
come up with it ait a time of such diffi¬ 
culty in the German market. For others in 
the queue, allegedly including the Greater 
London Council, there' is not necessarily 
much cheer; the present offering does not 
mean that the D-mark market, so 
prominent last year, will in fact be fully 
reopened. 

The comeback of dollar issues makes 
the proposed convertible from Kinney 
National Service particularly interesting. 
With S. G. Warburg managing the issue, 
Kinney will be looking for $20 mn at 
6.75% with a conversion premium of 
around 7%. That too should be an 
interesting test. 
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These securities having been sold, 

this announcement appears only for the record 



EUROPEAN ENTERPRISES 
DEVELOPMENT CO. S. A. 

An international investment company 
financing and assisting entrepreneurs to 
build significant companies based 
on innovation. 


865,500 new bearer shares (no par value) have been 
placed with a limited number of investors at Bn offered 
price of $12,50 per share ($10 for the capital account, 
$2,50 premium for the paid-up surplus). 


Increase in capital .$8,655,000 

Premium to 

Paid-up surplus account . . $2,163,750 

Total amount raised . «.k$10^18,750 

This increase in capital has been carried out and the 
placement of the shares directed by Credit Lyonnais, 
Banque Worms & Cie, Lombard, Odier & Cie. 


Listed below are the financial institutions which 
participated in the creation and the development of 
European Enterprises Development 
Company S,A. 


BELGIUM 

Desclec Freres & Cie 
Kredietbank 

Soci^t^ G^n^rale de Banque 
Union Financiere D'Anver'^ 
B.U.F.A. 

CANADA 
Canadian Enterprise 
Development Corporation 

DENMARK 

Den Danske Landmandsbank 
FINLAND 

Oy Pohjoismaiden Yhdy.spankki' 
AH Nordiska Kdreningsbanken 

FRANCE 

Banque Nationale de Paris 
Banque Worms & Cie 
Compagnie Bancaire 
Credit Lyonnais 
Credit du Nurd 
Soci^t^ GiJn^rale 

GERMANY 
Bankhauifi I.D. Herstatt 
Commei^bank 
Dresdiner Bank 

Paris correspondents: SED, 


GREECE 

National Bank of Greece 

ITALY 

Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Istituto Mobiliare Italiann 
LUXEMBOURG 
Kredietbank S.A. 

Luxembourgeoise 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Amsterdam*Rotterdam Bank 
Bank Mees & Hope 
N.V. Levensverzekering 
Maatschappij "Utrecht” 
NORWAY 
Andresens Bank 
Hergens Privatbank 
Den norske Creditbank 
PORTUGAL 
Banco Fonsecas & Burnay 
SPAIN 

Banco Espanol de Credito 
Banco Exterior de Espana 
Banco Guipuzcoano 
SWEDEN 
Goteborgs Bank 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
Svrenska Handelsbanken 


SWITZER1.AND 

Credit Suisse/Schweizerische 
Kreditanstalt 
Lombard, Odier & Cie 
Promofina 

UNITED KINGDOM * 

Glyn, Mills & Co. 

Midland Bank 
Samuel Montagu & Co. 

The Charterhouse Group 

UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
Lehman Brothers 
American Research and ^ 
Development Ckirpnratied 
Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago 

Kuhn. Loeb & Co. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 
The Fidelity Bank 
The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston 


38, rue du General Fby, Paris 8®, Telephone: 387-33-59 
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Portfolios 'jo 

Bunching at the 
first bend 


A quarter f>f the way tliroup'li the year, 
ruily one of the current batch of fun 
|M)rtfolio.s (The Economist, December 
27tii) has really bucked the indices. As 
luck would have it, this was one of our 
own pair of selections, that consUtirif^ of 
London-quoted stocks. With the help <>f^' 
some .special situations it has notched up 
a gain of 25'X* against less than 2% for 
the Financial Times industrial ordinary 
index. However it is inucli too .soon to 
.start crowing, and that is not the object of 
the exercise anyway. 


What purposes has it served so far ? 
First to show that there have been several 
opportunities to score capital gains in 
generally trendless markets, a fair descrip¬ 
tion of recent conditions almost ever>'- 
where except Japan, Crennany and South 
Africa. Second, liowever, to reveal 
that the uncertain process of selecting 
sure-fiie winners is liable to produce .some 
na.sty lo.sers ; hence, as always, that there 
i.s no .substitute for a balanced portfolio. 

'I he exercise has also had the negative 
influence of underlining the need for 
switching, as when a special situation fails 
to materialise, or when circumstance.s 
change radically. With the great Poseidon, 
for example, the pric.e rose from 1,070s 
when picked, to 2,480s and tliere were 
plenty of opportunities to sell for a 100% 
capital profit before the price fell to 1870s 


on March 18th (and subsequently to 
1,220s before rallying sharply). Under 
the rules arbitrarily applied to this 
game disposals are not allowed, which 
is even more of a straitjacket than 
investors could find themselves in on 
capital gains tax considerations. But there 
are many holders of highflying stocks 
around the world who have not had to 
feel inhibited about taking profits, and it 
is much to the point to note how many 
of them judge the markets correctly. 

Another lesson, surely, is that it pays 
to be near the market place. Apart irom 
E. J, Austin which was offered as a rank 
outsider, the worst perfonnance came 
from Murray & Roberts. Here the 
market evidently had wind of difficulties 
well before the company conceded them 
last week. And so on to the league tables. 


WISE MEN 


25 

% 

15 



5 T^;-;—I . 

D 0 ( 18,1969 Mar 18.1970 



Price 
Dec 18 
1969 

Price 

Mar 18 
1970 

%change 

Alfred Marks 

258 6d 

318 9d 

+24.5 

Atl. Riohfieid 

$75i 

$63i 

-16.2 

E. J. Austin 

18s 

3s 5d (a) 

-80.9 

Fufi Electric 

Y.83 

Y.81 

- 2.4 

Minster Assets 

14is 44d 148 1(Hd 

+ 3.6 

Poseidon 

1070s 

18709 

+74.8 

Teleph Rntia 488 3d 

(b) Nat asset value 

46s 

- 6.7 


The “ seven wi.se men ” of the City, 
each of whom picked a stock, have been 
both lielped and hammered by the fact 
that some of the choices were outright 
specs. Poseidon brought home the bacon 
in this period, but E. J. Austin has called 
in a receiver, hence has had to be included 
at net asset value. 


INTERNATIONALS 



LONDON PORTFOLIO 



RANDOM CHOICE 



TRUE BLUE CHIPS 




American Sme<t- 


ing 8t Ref 

$3U 

$33i 

+ 8.0 

Horten 

Dm.250 

Dm.206 

-17.6 

Matsushita 

Y.684 

Y.780 

+14.0 

Murray & 




Roberts 

R.12.00 

R.8.35 

-30.4 

Olivetti 

L3215 

L.2800 

-12.9 

Pod'a'ln 

Fr.801 

Fr.780 

- 2.6 

Slater Walker 




(Australia) 

$A.3.25 

$A.5.10 

+56.9 

British Leyland 

11s 

9s lOid 

-10.2 

Cunard 

34s 3d 

51s Dd 

+48.9 

Int. Compair 

42s 6d 

45s 6d 

+ 7.1 

Now 

27s 9d 

26s 3d 

- 6.4 

Quinton Hazell 

7s Od 

6s lUd 

- 0.9 

J. H. Vavassaur 

26s 6d 

56s 6d 

+ 113.2 

Zamanglo 

328 6d 

39s 9d 

+22.3 


AB Electronic 

43s 

9d 

38s 

Od 

-13.1 

Allebone 

5s 

Od 

5s 

3d 

+ 5.0 

Birchenwood Oas 





& Coke 

8s 

Od 

88 

6d (b) 

+ 6.3 

J. H. Fenner 

36s 

Dd 

41s 

Od 

+ 13.9 

Peak Trailers 

68 

3d 

3s 

7id 

-31.0 

Slumberiand 

26s 

3d 

34s 10d(b) 

+32.9 

Stewart Plastics 

25s 

6d 

26s 

Od 

+ 2.0 


(b) Bid valu9 


GKN 

69s 9d 

74s 9d 

+ 7.2 

Hambros 

44s Od 

49s 3d 

+ 11.9 

HHi, Samuel 

22s 3d 

26s Od 

+'16.9 

Plessey 

38s 41d 40s lO^d 

+ 6.5 

Stenhouse H'Ids 

13s 3d 

10s 4id 

-21.7 

Watney Mann 

17s Od 

18s lOid 

+11.0 

Whitbread 

10s lid 10s 4id 

+ 2.6 

Dow Jones Indus- 



trial Av. 

783.79 

767.95 

- 2.0 

France 

78.3 

80.6 

+ 2.9 

Germany 

128.62 

118.91 

- 7.6 

Italy 

71.37 

71.29 

- 0.1 

Australia 

611.56 

604.82 

- 1.1 

Japan 

172.84 

182.96 

+ 5.8 

South Africa 

493.6 

436.0 

-li- 

-11.7 


Slater Walker (Australia) has just turned 
in a 98% rise in earnings per share ; 
Matsushita has beaten the Tokyo index. 
I'he boob so far has been the selection of 
Murray & Roberts, the bearish South 
African market’s fears having been con¬ 
firmed this month by a substantial cut in 
the earnings forecast. 

J. H. Vavasscur has been the quarter’.s 
wonder stock, partly on its latest acqui.si- 
tion which takes it into currency broking. 
Cunard has been in good investment 
standing this year ; Zambian Anglo 
American has been regarded with a less 
jaundiced eye. No serious losers, though 
the stars have come back this week. 

Picking blindfold has not proved costly, 
yet. Bid situations have helped, while 
J. H. Fenner has put up a steady perfor¬ 
mance (adjusting for last year’s scrip is.suc 
it is up over 15 months as well as three), 
A. B. Electronic lias been one snag, down 
even farther, to 31s, after slashed profits 
were announced last Friday. 

It apparently pays to study the Labour 
party’s propaganda. Apart from Stenhouse 
Holdings, all the biggest contributors to 
Conservative party funds have beaten the 
index, led by merchant bankers Hill, 
Samuel and Hambros. Breweries have 
been the better for the hike in pub 
prices. 

Japan’s index lost some of its impetus; 
the average quarterly gain last year was 
above 9%. Similarly the French index, 
which rose 30% in 1969. Johannesiburg is 
off bottom with help from the authorities, 
which have taken to buying gi'lt-edged 
from the unit trusts to cushion the effects 
of repurchases. 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


The Industriol Ciedir 
Compony Limited 

Extract from the statement by the Chairman, Dr. J. P. Baddy, 
at the thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting of the Company 
on 19th March, 1970 


The year under review has been one of record 
expansion and profits. The capital made available 
during the year directly to industrial and commer¬ 
cial undertakings amounted to a record figure of 
£5.657 million, which is up by £1.39 million (32.5%) 
on that of the previous year and includes £4.978 
million in respect of the parent company—the 
highest in the Company’s history The outflow of 
funds was almost wholly financed as to 54% by 
cash flow of £3.0 million and as to 44% by net 
repayable advances of £2.49 million from the Minister 
for Finance. 

in round figures, the gross revenue of the group 
at £1.42 million is up by £450,000 (47%) on that 
of the previous year, which has been adjusted for 
comparison purposes because of a change in the 
accounting treatment of leasing charges. Net profit 
(before tax) at £650,000 is up by £299,000 (85%) 
and net profit (after tax) at £489,000 is up by 
£261,000 (114%). This large increase in net profits 
is due partly to some exceptional and some non¬ 
recurring receipts during the year by the parent 

company and by one of its subsidiaries; it also 

reflects the effect of the transfer to Government 
agencies towards the end of the previous year of 
an investment in Industrial Engineering Co Ltd, 
Dundalk, and of loans to that company and to 

Verolme Cork Dockyard Ltd, the inclusion of which 
in our accounts were distorting factors for a number 
of years. 

To the net profit of £489,460 (after all charges, 
including tax) is added the balance of £10,358 

brought forward from the previous year, making 
£499,818 available for allocation. In my statement at 
the Annual General Meeting last year I expressed the 
hope that it would be possible to resume payments of 
dividends, initially at a modest rate, without con¬ 
flicting with the desirable aim of further strengthening 
the Company's reserves. I am now glad to state that 
out of the profits of the year under review the Board 
recommend the payment of a 2i% dividend, 
amounting to £143,487 (net after tax). A sum of 
£250,000 is being allocated to the reserves of the 
Industrial Credit Company and £75,000 has been 
allocated to those of Shipping Finance Corporation, 
leaving the carry-forward of the parent company at 
£15,991 and of the subsidiaries at £15,340. 


Wholly-Owned Subsidiaries: 

Shipping Finance Corporation Limited had a 
successful year. Surplus income of £410,000, after 
charging expenses, was up by 53% on that of the 
previous year. 

Irish Film Finance Corperatlen: 

There were no significant developments in the 
affairs of this company during the year. During the 
current year, in conjunction with the Board of the 
Company, we shall be reviewing the future of 
I.F.F.C. in the light of the radical changes that have 
taken place in the field of Film Finance since the 
company was formed. 

Mergers Limited: 

The company is now fully operational and has had 
a successful initial period. It has participated in a 
number of mergers which received wide publicity, 
particularly those in the Paper and Printing industry, 
in addition to advising on a number of less publicised 
Merger negotiations in the private sector. The 
experience of this subsidiary to date indicates that 
it should have a significant part to play in the period 
of freer trade that lies ahead for Irish industry and 
business. 

Depeelte: 

Towards the end of the year under review, we 
launched a Deposit Scheme to supplement our other 
sources of finance. Deposits with the Industrial 
Credit Company are guaranteed as to principal and 
Interest by the Minister for Finance. The combination 
of attractive rates and absolute security accounts for 
the encouraging initial response to the scheme which 
offers firms and individuals an opportunity to assist 
in financing the development of Irish industrial and 
commercial undertakings. 

Santhari Area Offles: 

At the Annual General Meeting last year I 
referred to our acquisition of a property in South Mail, 
Cork. These premises have now been renovated and 
modernised and were officially opened last December 
as our Southern Area Office. 
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YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO.. LTD. 

TOKYO, JAPAN 



M. riti 


tht Ordinary Genaral Meeting of 
abareholdfra of Yamaichi Secu¬ 
rities Co., Ltd. was held on Nov¬ 


ember 21, 1969. The president. 
Mr. Teru Hidaka. in his report to the 
shareholders, stated;— 

In the fiscal period ended September 
1969, though the bond market was 


i^enerally dull, the stock market con¬ 
tinued to be quite active with occa¬ 
sional signs of fluctuations. As a result 
Yamaichi realised brokerage revenue 


of about ¥2.'1.6H4 million. After deduc¬ 


tion of ¥2,661 million in payments to 
Yamaichi Ltd for information and 


other serxices, recurring profit was 
¥3,950 million. By division, business 
performance in the fiscal period was 
as follows: 


Stock Division 

The stock market continued to be brisk from the middle of the business 
year ended September 1968. On October 2, 1968, the Dow-Jones aver¬ 
age on the Tokyo Stock Exchange reached a new high of 1851.49 
points. Although a sharp reactionary decline occurred shortly there¬ 
after, there was an upturn from the beginning of 1969. Toward the 
middle of the year, a liquidation stage set in due to fears of a “shadow¬ 
ing” of business activity. However, stock prices began to rise again 
stimulated by the growth of Japan’s foreign currency reserves, the unex¬ 
pectedly good performance of corporate business in .the six-month period 
ended in March, and active buying by institutional investors overseas. 
On June 10. an all-time high of 2029.59 points wa.s registered. 

Thereafter, the market declined sharply because of cautious senti¬ 
ment caused by the high levels of stock prices and by the rising trend 
of world money rates. But the market started to rally after devaluation 
of the P'rench franc early in August and the increa.se in the Hank of 
Japan's official discount rate on September 1. Furthermore, heavy buy¬ 
ing by American mutual funds resulted in stimulating investor interest. 

Average daily trading volume on the Tokyo Stock Exchange reached 
156 million shares, approximately 14% over the preceding year. 

Yamaichi earned brokerage commissions of ¥14,875 million, uji 8.2% 
over the preceding year, handling a total of over 14,500 million shares, 
up 13.8%. 

In regard to the market for new shares, capital increases on a iion- 
gratis basis amounted to ¥434,500 million in value, up 35% over the 
preceding year. Stock underwriting commissions earned amounted to 
some ¥440 million, about 92% more than in the preceding business 
year. 

This growth was due primarily to improved financing methods of 
corporations, which resulted in an increase in the number of firms gc)- 
ing public or recapitalizing through public offering.s, and u gradual in¬ 
crease of new share offerings at market price. 


Bond Diviflion 

In November 1968, ¥48,000 million worth of new corporate bonds were 
issued. However, light money policies and a lightening of corporate 
bond issuance^ regulations caused the monthly volume of new issues to 
drop to the Y42.600 million level in September 1969. 

As far as corporate bonds were concerned, issuing price control 
was eased a little in March, but the rise of overeseas money rates 
coupled with the continuation of domestic monetary curbs dampened 
the bond market throughout the period. As a result total amount of 
new issues remained at ¥1,320,000 million in corporate, municipal, 
government-guaranteed and treasury bonds and debentures, registering 
a 9.2% decline from the preceding year. 

Nonetheless.- Yamaichi underwrote ¥126,300 million worth of new 


bonds, an increase of 0.6%, and those offered and sold amounted to 
¥257,000 million^^an increase of 8.5%. 

The market for issued bonds continued rather favorable during the 
first half of the fiscal period, because the monetary situation was expect¬ 
ed to be eased by the relaxation of the Bank of Japan’s guideline on 
banks’ fund position, the reduction of call rate.s, etc. Hut in the second 
half, a series of monetary curbs was enforced again to prevent the over¬ 
heating of the economy. For instance, the official discount rate was 
raised and the bank deposit reserve requirements increased as well. 
Consequently, the bond market turned weak. Under such circumstances, 
Yamaichi handled some ¥1,173,400 million worth of issued bonds, up 
29.7% over the preceding fiscal year. 

Inyestment Trust Division 

The active stock market and the resultant rise in the standard prices 
of investment trust shares improved the selling situation, and this divi- 
ion is about to have the time for rapid progress. 

For overall inve.stment trust sector, there was a decrease of 
Y3.3,700 million in total outstanding principal, but the amount was 
much smaller than tlie preceding year’s ¥161,700 million. It can be said 
that the underlying tone has turned favorable .so a.s to register a net 
increase in principal. 

During the fiscal period, Yamaichi sold about ¥46.200 million of 
stock investment trust shares of both semi-closed and open-end types, 
while repurchased shares amounted to ¥40,100 million and redemptions 
to ¥13,900 million. This resulted in a decrease of ¥7,800 million in 
total outstanding principal. Nevertheless, the sale of investment trusts 
notably improved compared with the preceding year. 

In July 1969, Yamaichi newly offered another open-end type invest¬ 
ment trust to collect long-term stable funds of good quality. 

The bond investment trust showed good results registering an in¬ 
crease of Yll6,4fX) million in principal. Yamaichi’s sale of this type 
investment trust shares stood at over ¥.36,300 million, marking an in¬ 
crease of some ¥20,100 million in outstanding principal. 

The outstanding principal under management by Yamaichi Invest¬ 
ment Trust Management Co. was ¥78,300 million in stock invesimeni 
trust and ¥71,900 million in bond investment trust as of the end of the 
period under review. 


Overseas Activities 

The uncertainty surrounding world currencies and the expectation that 
the United States interest equalization tax will be eased have favorably 
combined with the good performance of the Japanese stock market. 
The Japanese market thus became a focal point of interest among for¬ 
eign investors. Under the circumstances, Yamaichi has been positively 
increasing its overseas activities A.s seen in 'the establishment of inter¬ 
national investment funds for which Yamaichi serves as an investment 
advisor, the overseas business conducted by Yamaichi has grown at 
such a rate that its brokerage commission.s through foreign business 
amounted to about three times the level in the preceding year. 

In international underwriting business, Yamaichi has been increas¬ 
ingly active to participate in underwriting bonds and equities in Euro¬ 
dollar, Deutschemark and other foreign money markets. During the 
fiscal period, Yamaichi served as one of the managing underwriters in 
the floatation of the Eurodollar straight bonds of Nippon Petrochemi¬ 
cals Co. and the CDR of Sanyo Electric Co., and in the offering of the 
Japan Pacific Fund. Its wholy owned subsidiary, Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc., managed the floating of Canon’s U. S. 
dollar convertible exempt from the I. E. Tax, and has been rapidly ex¬ 
panding its activities in underwriting as well as brokerage business. As 
a result, the subsidiary could realise increased income. 

On October 1, 1969, Yamaichi opened a new representative office 
in Frankfurt, West Germany. 

The foregoing is a brief description of the business activities of 
Yamaichi Securities Co., Ltd. As mentioned before, recurring profit for 
the year under review amounted to ¥3.950 million, resulting in the net 
earnings of about ¥1,940 million after deduction of expenses, taxe.s, etc 


•ALANCI SHUT 

(At of Soptombor 30, 1969) (Unit: Mil. Yen) 

Attott Copltol A Lloblllfloa 


Totol Assets . 

.164,566 

Total Liabilities . 

153,451 

Current Assets . 

.145,900 

Current Liabilities. 

135,490 

Fixed Assets . 

. 18,666 

Fixed Liabilities . 

13,265 



Reserves . 

4,696 



Stockholders' Equities. 

11,115 



Capitol Stock . 

9,000 



Voluntary Reserve . 

100 



Earnings Brought Ferword 




frdm Preceding Period . 

75 

■J ' 


Net Earnings for Current Period 

1 1,940 


Incpin* Stat«m9nf 

(October 1, 1968—September 30, 1969) (Uniti Mil. Yen) 

Operating Revenues ..23,684 

Operating Expenses .21,147 

Operating Profit. 2,537 

Non*Operating Revenues . 4,869 

Non-Operating Expenses . 3,453 

Recurring Profit . 3,953 

Non-Recurring Lost (Trontfer to Specloi AHowanees and Reserves). 1,159 

Pre-tax Earnings. 2,794 

Provision for Corporote Income Tax . 854 

Net Earnings for Current Period... 1,940 

Earnings Brought Forward from Preceding Peiiod. 75 

Unappropriated Retained Earnings at End of Current Period. 2,015 
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Breweries Copenhagen 

PROPRIETOR THE CARLSBERG FOUNDATION 


The Golden Words of Carlsberg: *' In working the Carlsberg Breweries it should be a constant 
purpose, regardless of immediate profit, to develop the art of malking beer to the itreatcst possible 
degree of perfection in order that these Breweries may ever assut in keeping beer brewing in Denmark 
on a high and honourable level.’* 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE laaND FINANCIAL YEAR 
1 st October, i 968 - 30 th Septcriiber, 1969 . 

Extract from the speech made by Mr. A. W. Ntehen, the MartaRing; 

Director 

I Sales 

In 1968 ronsumption of beer in Denmark rr)se 
by a .7 per cen^, the increase in 1969 was 
7.9 per cent. 

The reason for this marked increase must 
presumably be sought from two sources, 
enhanced purchasing power of the population 
and the exceptionally long and warm summer. 

Total beer (onsumption in Denmark was 
approximately 4 , 830,000 hectolitres, which 
means a per capita consumption of 99 litres, 
a figure on a luiistant upward trend, and 
this is putting beer in an even slionger 
position as the preferential thirst queni her 
of Denmark, but we are still behind tountrii's 
like West Germany with 129.4 litres and Belgium with 123.7 litres 
per capita. 

The total sales of Carlsberg were . 3 ,'> 71,000 hei tolitres 

out of whi( h soft drinks were. 320,000 hectolitres 


The balame, beer runs inu». 3 . 2 ', 1,000 hertolitres 


Of this Carlsberg exported 823,000 hc( tolitres, an irurease of 7 per c ent. 
Expressed in terms of hollies, Carlsberg's sale lorresjxmds to 1.1 
thousand million bottles. 

The home market for soft drinks continues to he highly competitive, 
and It was therefore gratifying that C^arlsberg could record a progress 
of 2.3 per cent. Soft drink exports rose by 2 9 per cent. 

Carlsberg Activities Abroad 

The Carlsberg Breweries are glad to record an increasing number of 
enquiries from abroad about to-operation in brewing activities, with 
the result that our International Division, which deals with oxerscas 
activities, has had to I'xpand apipreciahly. 

In Malawi where the first Carlsberg Brewery outside Denmark has 
been in operation for more llian a year, our expectations have been 
fully realised both as far as quality and sales progress are com erned. 

The Brewery there opened a new soft drink bottling plant in September 
1969 . Sales have beer, rapidly increasing and are now at about 
30 million bottles. 

Cyprus 

In this market a knt)w-how contract was established with a loial 
brewery which started operations in June 1969 . 'I'he technical manage¬ 
ment was trained at Carlsberg in Cojienhagen and the quality of the 
Carlsberg Lager prodm ed lliere under the continuous I'onlrol of 
Carlsberg, has proved satisfactory and sales have been successful. 

Brazil 

In 1968 Carlsberg made an agreement with the Brazilian Brewing 
Company: Cia de Bc*bidas da Bahia—CIBEB—which had obtained 
a licence to start a brewery with an annual capacity of 360,000 
hectolitres in Salvador in the provinc e of Bahia. 

Construction of this brewery is progressing and it is expected that 
distribution can start in May/June 1970 . 

! The Managing Director of Carl.sberg is a member of the CIBEB Board 
, and the previous Brazilian Foreign Minister, Juracy Magalhacs is 
Chairman. Technical staff from Carlsberg served as advisors during 
the construction of the brewery. 

■ In order to look after and to expand the interests of Carlsberg in 
Brazil, a Brazilian Company—Carlsberg do Brazil—was founded in 
February 1969 . 

Exports 

In our financial year 1968/69 we were glad to see that in the face 
t)f ever keener competition, our exports increased from 770,000 hecto¬ 
litres to 823,000 hectolitres, an increase of 33,000 hectolitres or more 
than 7 per cent. 

f«reat Britain 

Still CaiLsberg’s most prominent export market. In Britain the name 
of Carlsberg is synonymous with quality and Carlsberg is, with its 
share of British imports of lager beer, largely responwblc for the fact 


that about 60 per teni of Uic lager beer imported into Britain comes 
from Denmark. 

Despite the fact that Denmark and Britain are both EFTA members, 
imports fnmi Denmark are victims <*t the British Tnqifirt Deposit 
regulations. Im|joriers of Danish tomiuodifies fiave to deposit 40 per 
cent of the value ol their imports for a period of six months without 
earning iiitere.st. This means, of inurse, a heavy strain on liquidity and 
a very tangible loss <if interest. 

In .August 1969 it was annoiiiued that Carlsberg and the VVatney Mann 
group of breweries had started to-operatmg in certain areas. The 
initial results give every right to expei t that this co-operation will be 
of .substantial mutual benefit. 

Belgium 

Has always been known as a big consumer of beer and the Belgian 
market has been intensely worked hy the other Conimon Market 
(ountries, in parri<'ular by the Diiti'h and German breweries. 

In spite of keen com petit inn, Clarlsberg w'as'able to iru rease the exports 
last year by about 20 per cent and the sales show a dei idedly 
upward trend 

France 

In spire of the iinfavoiirahle conditions under w'hirh trade in general 
has been struggling in Frame during the last year, Carlsberg’s capable 
agents lia\e been able to show an ini rease of 13 per (enl. 

Finland 

Fnim the ist of January, 1969 , the Finnish authorities permitted the 
marketing of a lager beer of graxity 1041 ( 3.6 per (cnt alcohol by 
weight). 

Apparently this type <if beer appeals to the Finnish coii.sunier and 
tliere is no doubt that, in lime, Carlsberg will se».ure a nii e share of 
tie- market ff>r inq)orted lager beer »n this country. 

Sweden 

Development has shown that llie Swedish authorities were right in 
pernullmg the retailing of graxity 1041 lager beer. This type of lager 
and also the stronger io",o gravity, enjoy a rising popularity. The 
Danish breweries arc rc'spoii.sible for 30 per ^ ent of imports of the 
1041 graxaty and for in(»re than 60 per cent of the heavier type. 

(Conunued on next page) 


THE ACCOUNFS 



were closed aa at September 30th and 

show the following 

totals : 


l!)UH/09 

1967/BH 1 

INCOMK 

Min. Kr ) 

(Mill. 

Kr.) 

on sale of beer, mineral water, malt. 




and by-product.s. Includln;; value added 




tax . 

1,13&.4 

1,036.6 


other Income. 

6.1 1,141.5 

5 3 

1,041.0 

E,\ TENSES 




Beer and mineral water duties. 

546.3 

496.3 


Valu« added tax, net . 

7y.K 

6li.2 


Raw matenals. other materials, etc. and 




maintenance 

143.6 

120.4 


Salaries and waites .... 

1.55.5 

141.9 


Penoilons and support, etc. 

1U.7 

9.2 


sundry staff expenses . 

5.5 

5.4 


Sales oxpensiM . 

101.0 

94.9 


Administration expenses and property 




tax, etc. 

45.4 

37.9 


Allowance for depreciation . 

25.4 

26.8 


Placed to reserve funds . . 

15.0 

15.0 


Payment of Income tax. 

2.0 l,130.H 

4.0 

1,029.0 

Profits . 

10.7 


12.9 

Balance parried over from past year 

5.7 


4.8 

At disposal . 

lft.4 


17.7 

To Carlsbere Foundation. 

12.0 

10.0 


To Carlsbere Bequest In Memory of 




Brewer J c. Jacobsen . 

— 

2.0 


BaJaace carried over to next year 

4.4 1«.4 

5.7 

17.7 

The assets and tl)« llatoiliitles of the 

Balance Sheet ba4ance at 1 

Danish Kroner 509,9 

aiiilllon. 


-_ 1 
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Arabian Gulf 

In some arras the existence of 
demands from tW oil cdbipji^nies 
ran be frit, but in other areas 
there is an embargo on the import 
of alcoholic beverages. Here 
CarJsberg is able to sell a non¬ 
alcoholic malt beverage with great 
success. Carlsberg's total exports 
to these areas have increased by 
almost 50 per lent. 

Hong Kong 

This has always been a very 
prominent lager market. Despite 
the heavy local competition, Carls- 
berg's agents, the Danish East 
Asiatic Company, succeeded in 
increasing our shipments by 
.33 per rent. 

U.$.A. 

This enormous beer market is the 
(oveted object of Dutch, German 
and Danish export breweries. 
Mexico, Canada, the Philippines 
and other countries are also strong 
eonvpetitors. However, the Ameri¬ 
can Brewing Industry is highly 
developed and is .spending .such 
vast sums of money on promotion 
that it is impossible for the export¬ 
ing breweries to follow suit, nor 
can they compete on price. Total 
imported beer amounts to less than 
i per cent ot total beer consump¬ 
tion. It is pleasing to be able to 
record that Carlsberg's sales arc 
.still on an upward trend. 

Public Relations 

The past year saw a marked 
expansion of Carlsberg's activities 
in many directions. The Informa¬ 
tion Department in conjunction 
with the Export Department, had 
a share in many Danish cam¬ 
paigns abroad. The Carlsbcrg 1 
Museum—the reception facilities— 
where visitors conclude their con¬ 
ducted tour at Carlsberg, was com¬ 
pletely renovated last year and 
stands today as it appeared at the 
time of Brewer Carl Jacobsen. 

Building Activities and Extensions 
Although brewing activities abroad 
are expanding, Carlsberg's sales 
in Denmark and increasing 
exports entail considerable expan¬ 
sion of production capai ity. 
Forty-two milHon Danish Kroner 
were invested in building construc¬ 
tion, renewals and extension of 
machinery, boiler house, pfiwer 
station and rolling stock, bringing 
the total investment in these items 
up to 309 million Danish Kroner 
during the last decade. The struc¬ 
tural extensions to the New 
Bottling Plant were completed. 
One bottling line with a capacity 
of 750 bottles per minute was put 
into operation in June 1969, and 
in May 1970 another one of the 
same capacity will come into 
operation. Carlsberg's total bottling 
output will then be 4,435 bottles 
per minute. 

Expansion of capacity was neces¬ 
sary also in the Brew House. 
Preparations for another fully 
automatic Brewing Unit have 
been made and it will be operat¬ 
ing in the summer of 1970. 
Provisions are being made for two 
additional automatic brewing units 
and when they are in operation, 
the brewing capacity will be 5 
million hectolitres annually. 

DniUflH Beer Development 
Incrcaiifig popularity of Carls- 
bei^ Jl^ilght beer in Denmark, 


combined with the growing demand 
for bulk beer abroad for local 
bottling, has necessitated the con¬ 
struction of a new and highly 
modern draught/bulk temiinml 
from which Bulk Road Carriers 
will serve a number of countries, 
including the bottling plants of 
Watney Mann in Great Britain. 
This terminal will incorporate a 
n<rw subterranean storage cellar on 
two floors, with a total capacity 
of about 110,000 hectolitres. 
Above-ground facilities will be 
created for filtration, racking, etc. 

Laboratories 

Carlsberg’s laboratories have been 
actively engaged in the European 
hop extract research work and 
participated in the formulation 
of a chemical hop nomenclature 
which is a necessary factor in 
the prr>per urilisarion of hop 
extracts. The ultimate goal is 
an automatic dosage system. 

Personnel 

In the past financial year Carls¬ 
bcrg employed about 4,950 persons, 
out of which almost 550 were in 
the employ of the 190 distributors 
throughout Denmark. A large 
number of employees attended 
personnel training courses. Em¬ 
ployees and staff members have 
atttmded seminars both in Den¬ 
mark and abroad. 

Our “ House Publication ” tlie 
CARLSBERG BLADE'!’, appeared 
five times during the past year 
and plays an important part in the 
communication of the Danish 
employees’ “ local ” news and 
serves as a welcome link between 
Carlsberg in Copenhagen and the 
agents abroad. 


TAIPING RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 

The following are extracts from 
the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. W. ANDERSON. 

In recent years the tribute 
received from tin mining opera¬ 
tions on the estate has been f)f 
material help in stabilising the 
Company's income and providing 
the wherewithal to maintain 
reasonable dividends and to reju¬ 
venate our less economic areas 
of rubber planted pre-war. With 
this in mind, it gives me pleasure 
to observe that the record profit 
earned this year is mainly attribut¬ 
able to rubber trading. We 
anticipate that tin mining Will con¬ 
tinue to make a substantial con¬ 
tribution to profits for some years 
to come but T.R.P. is first and 
foremost a plantation company 
and its long-term prosperity must 
depend upon the return on its 
investment in rubber and oil palms. 

It was gratifying to see natural 
rubber regain strength in world 
markets last year. For us, however, 
weather conditions were unfavour¬ 
able for harve.«ting optimum crops. 
On the other hand, 1 am able to 
report a further substandal increase 
in yield per tapped acre to 1,375 
H>., compared wkh 1,962 lb. 

The board proposes to allow 
£13,000 to reserve and is rec<OT- 
mending payment of a final divi¬ 
dend of 14%, making 20% for 
the year (last year 15%). 


The Sterting Trust, 
Limited 

(lncorpor»t0d 18 B 1 ) 

An Invtstmmt Tnist with Tnistoe Ststm 


Year ended Total For eadh 5/- dhare 


31st Dec. 

Assets 

Value 

Eern«d 

Plld 


£ 


% 

% 

1965 

20,723,760 

21/4 

19.5 

14.5 

1966 

19,469,431 

19/9 

16.8 

14.5 

1947 

26,671,442 

29/2 

17.1 

15.0 

1966 

37.779.665 

42/- 

17.8 

16.0 

1969 

31,332.294 

33/7 

15.6(1) 

16.5 


(§) Alfr providing £103,078 for subsidiary company loss. 


DlftrihiithMi of fnvostments as at list December 1947 


United Kingdom & Commonwealth (excl. Canada) . 6<1.7% 

North America . 36.3% 

Other Countries . 2.0% 

100 % 


Secretary : 

tNVESTMENT TRUST SERVICES LTD.. 11 Walbrook. London, EC4 


A member of the Association of Investment Trust Companies 


OTTOMAN BANK 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance 
with Article 29 of the Statutes, the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders will be held 
on WEDNESDAY, 29th April, 1970, in THE 
GREAL EASTERN HOTEL (ESSEX ROOM), 
LIVERPOOL STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, at 12.30 
p.rn. to receive a Report from the Goinniittee with the 
Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1969 ; to 
propose a Dividend ; and to elect members of the 
Committee. 

By Article 27 of the Statutes the General Meeting is 
composed of holdings. Whether in person or by proxy 
or bDth together, of at least thirty shares, who, to be 
entitled to take part in the Meeting, must deposit ihcfir 
shares and, as may be necessiarv', their proxies, at the 
Head Office of the Company in Htanbui or at any of 
the various branches or offices, abroad (in Ix>ndon at 
23 Fenchunch Street, E.C.3 ; and in Paris at 7 rue 
Meyerbeer, g^me) at least ten days before the date fixed 
for the meeting. 

The Report of the Committee and the Accounts which 
will be presented to the General Meeting are available 
to the Shareholders at the Head Office in Istanbul and 
at the offices in Ix)ndon and Paris. 

G. J. WARREN, 

Secretary to the Committee. 

23rd March, 1970. 
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This notice is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solely for purposes of information. 


NEW ISSUE 


March 11,1970 




CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


$100,000,000 

S%% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1995 
Price 100% 

plus accrued interest fruni March 1,1970 


$100,000,000 
S%% Notes Due 1975 
Price 100% 

plus accrued interest from March 1,1970 


The First Boston Corpwation 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


hazard Frdres & Co. 

Kuhn,Loeb & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Inrorporstpd 


Blyth & Co.,Inc. 


Drexel Haniman Riidey 

iBcorporRied 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


White,Weld&Co. 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Glore Forgan Staats 

lBMrv«rfttcd 

Ho rnMower jfr W|» ehit . Heit » p) iill, Noyes lUdder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Incorporated 

Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Brothers & Hutzlor 

Stone & Webster Securities Corpmation Werthdm & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Paribas Corporation 
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Tktst securitits haoing bten sold, this armucement appears as a matter of record only 

GAZ DE FRANCE 
s 20,000,000 

9 “/. Bonds 1970-1985 


Banque Nationale de Paris 


GrMit Lyonnais 


Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Alahli Bank of Kuwait 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Soci^td G4n6rale 


Credit Commercial de France 


Al^emene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 


A.E. Ames & Go. 

Limited 

Bank ftlr Gemelnwirtschaft 

Aktiengetellichaft 

Bank Mees & Hope N.V. Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Fran 9 ai 8 e du Commerce Ext^rieur 


Banque Fran^aise de D^pdts et de Titres 
Banque Internationale A Luxembourg S.A. 

Banque Lambert S.G.S. Banque Lambert-Luxembourg S.A. 

Banque de Neuf11ze« Schlumberger, Mallet 


Banque G^n^rale du Luxembourg S.A. 

Banque de I'lndochine 
Banque Louls-Dreyfus & Gie 
Banque Rothschild 


Banque de Suez et de I’Union des Mines 
Banque de TUnlon Parisienne-C.F.C.B. Banque Worms & Gie 

H. Albert de Bary & Go. N.V. Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank 
Bayerische Vereinsbank 

Breisacb, Plnschof. Schoeller Bankkcmmandltgesellschaft 
Burnham & Company 


Banque de I'Union Europ4enne Industrielle et Financi^re 


Baring Brothers & Go. 

Limited 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 


British Sc French Bank 

Limited 

Caisse d*£pargne de TEtat 


Charterhouse, Japhet & Thomasson Commerzbank 

Limited Aktierigescilschaft 

Credit Franco-Portugais Credit Industrie! d'Alsace et de Lorraine 


Credit Lyonnais Corporation 
Den norske Creditbank 


Credit du Nord 


Blyth Sc Go. Inc. 
Burkhardt Sc Co. 
James Gapel Sc Go. 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein 
Credit Industriel et Commercial 
Den Danske Landmandsbank 


Deutsche Bank 

Aktirngesellschait 

Dewaay, Cortvrlendt International S.A. Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 


Deutsche Girozentrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank- 


Drexel Harriman Ripley International 

S.a.r.l. 

Fleming Suez, Brown Brothers 

Limited 

Goldman, Sachs Sc Co. 


Dresdner Bank 
AktiengescUschaft 
Finacor 


Euramerica International 

Limited 

Girozentrale und Bank der Osterreichischen Sparkassen 


Gutzwiller, Bungener Securities Hambros Bank 

Limited Limited 

Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) Hill Samuel & Co. The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

Limited Limited 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg Sc Co. Kidder, Peabody & Go. Kleinwort Benson (Europe) S.A. 

Limited Incorporated 

Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb & C^. International 


Kuwait Investment Company (S.A.K.) Lazard Fr^res Sc Gie 

Lehman Brothers Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. 


Lazard Frhres & Go. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Merck, Finck & Co. Merril Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith B. Metzler Seel. Sohn & Go. Morgan Grenfell & Go. 

Securities Underwriter Limited Limited 

Osterreichlsche Landerbank 

A ktiengeaelhchaft 

Sal. Oppenheim Jr. Sc Gie 


Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 
Pierson, Heldring Sc Pierson 


N.M. Rothschild & Sons 
Salomon Brothers Sc Hutzler 


Samuel Montagu Sc Co. 

Limited 

Smith, Barney & Go. 

Incorfjoraied 

Soci4t4 G^^rale Alsacienne de Banque 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank 

Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 

Limited 


Skandinaviska Basken 


Singer Sc Frledlander 

Limited 

Soci^t4 Financi^re pour le Commerce et ITndustrle 


Socldt6 Gdn^rale de Banque S.A. 
Strauss Turnbull Sc Go. 

C. G. Trinkaus 


S.G. Warburg & Co. 

Limited 

_JSk- 


Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 


Sogen International Corporation 
Svenska Handelsbanken 
Vereinsbank In Hamburg 
White. Weld & Gu. 

Limited 
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Thtr advertisement appeart as a matter of record only. 


$25,000,000 

CNA Overseas Capital, N. V 

9% Guaranteed Notes Due 1975 

Umonditionally ijuaranici d as to Payment of Print ipal and Interett by 

CNA Financial Corporation 


The First Boston Corporation 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) Limited 


March 1970 


Deutsche Bank Aktien^esellschaft 


Alahli-Bankof Kuwait (K.S.C.) 
Amstcrdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 


American Express Securities S.A. 


Andresens Bank A/S 


Arnhold and S. Bleichrocder 


Bache & Co. 


Baer Securities Corporation Bahamas Overseas Bank 


Bank of London & South America 


Bankhaus Hermann Lampe 


Bankhaus Friedrich Simon, K.G.a.A. 


Banque Europecnne d'Outre-Mer S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. 


Banqiic de ITndochine 


Bank Mces & Hope N.V. 
Banque dc Bruxelles S.A. 
Banque Louis*Dreyfus A Cie 


Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Rothschild 
Banque de Suez ct de TUnion des Mines Banque de TUnion Europ^enne Industrielle et Financiere S.A. 11. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. 
Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank Bayerische Vereinsbank Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft William Blair & Company 
Blyth A Co., Inc. Gunnar Bphn A Co. A/S Burkhardt A Co. Burnham and Company Cazenove A Co. Commerzbank 

Akltontmlliioliaft 


Credit Commercial dc France S.A. 


Credit Lyonnais 


Creditanstalt-Bankverein 


TheDeltec Banking Corporation 

Limited 

Dominick A Dominick, Drc 


Dewaay, Cortvriendt International S.A. 


Den Danske Landmandsbank 
Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 


Dresdner Bank Drexel Harriman Ripley 


Robert Fleming A Co. 

Limited 


First Manhattan Co. 


Goldman, Sachs A Co. Gutzwillcr Bungener Securities Hambros Bank Limited Hayden, Stone Hill Samuel A Co. 

Limited riuorpoi«trd Limited 

Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. Keyser Ullmann Limited Kidder, Peabody A Co. Kitcat A Aitken Kjpbenhavns Handelsbank 

Inrorporeled 


Klcinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. Kiedietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb A Co. International 

Limited 

Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. Lazard Brothers A Co. Lazard Freres A Cie Lazard Fr^res A Co. Lehman Brothers 

Limited 

Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. Loeb, Rhoades A Co. Manufacturers Hanover Limited Merck, Finck A Co. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith B. Metzler seel. Sohn A Co. Model, Roland A Co., Inc. Samuel Montagu A Co. 

Serurllles Undrrwritrr Llmltud Limited 

Morgan A Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenfell A Co, Den norske Creditbank Sal, Oppenheim jr. A Cie 

Limited 

Pierson, Heldring A Pierson Privatbanken i Kjpbenhavn N. M. Rothschild A Sons E. D. Sassoon Banking Company Limited 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Singer A Friedlander Skandinaviska Banken Smith, Barney A Co. Soci^te G^nerale 

Limited Limited In.prpor.ud 

Societe G^nerale de Banque S.A. Stockholms Enskilda Bank Strauss,Turnbull A Co. Svenska Handelsbanken 


Kiedietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 


Kuhn, Loeb A Co. International 


Societe G^nerale de Banque S.A. 

Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 

Umited 

M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz Co. 


Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
C.G.Trinkaus 
S.G. Warburg A Co. 

Limited 


Vereinsbank in Hamburg 

Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozentrale 


Svenska Handelsbanken 
Vermeer A Co. 
White, Weld A Co. 

Llndted 
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The 

British Bank 
of the 
Middle East 


IMPRLSSIVK GROWTH IN DbPOSITS 
7fic Li^hty-first Annual Genvral Meeting 0 / The British Bank of the 
Middle f-Mst was held on March 24th in London. 

The following i\ an extract Irom the circulated statement oj the 
Chairman. Mr. C. t'.. Loombe. (\MXJ.. for the year 1969; 

.The Balance Sheet totals anJ Profit and Loss Account for the past 
year show continuing progress. The prolii figure of £793,166 compares 
with £553,OKO for J968, an increase of abt)Ut 43 per cent. 

Your Board has decided to increase further the published Reserve 
Account by the transfer of £7Sl),0(X) from Inner Reserves, the 
published figure for the Reserve Account now standing at £54 million 
and the carry ft»rward at £187,646. At the end of 1969 the Paid-up 
Capital and published Reserves of the Bank totalled £9,187,646 
compared with £7,644,480 as shown in the previous Balance Sheet. 

DEPOSITS EXCEED S300m. 

Turning to the aetuul Balance Sheet figures themselves, the totals now 
exceed £3tX) million for the first time, representing an increase of about 
17 per cent, over the ycai. In the business of banking, the key factor is 
inevitably the healthiness of its deposits and in this regard the growth 
of 22 per cent, duiing 1969 is an impressive one, the total deposits in 
our book.s now standing at £246,421,(XH). Piirther down the Balance 
Sheet there is a substantial figure of £43,906,IXX) for Documentary 
C redits and commitments of a like nature and. although these out¬ 
standings arc slightly lower than a year ago. they still evidence a large 
participation in the financing of international trade. 

On the Assets side of the Balance Slieet the figures show a high 
degree of liquidity. This higher liquidity is due to a great extent to the 
favourable rates of interest payable in the I uro-dollar market. Many 
of our customers have switched their funds with us into Luro-dollars 
which wc in turn have invested at short term. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN OPERATING AREAS 

Undei the Bank's auspices, a F inance C onipany with a paid up 
capital of qiir.S million (£437,500) commenced operations m Dubai at 
the beginning of ,Fanuary 1970. In this C ompany 90 per cent, of the 
equity is held by us. 

C3ur branch in Aden was nationalised on 28 November 1969 and all 
figures connected with that branch have been excluded from the 
Balance Sheet for 1969. 

Our interests in Libya were not disturbed by the I ibyanisation of 
foreign banks by the Revolutionary Gommand C ouncil in November, 
as our Bank had already sold 51 per cent, of out business ti.) I ibyaii 
nationals .several years ago. Our associated bank. Bank of North 
Africa, has consequently been able to conduct its normal banking 
operations. 

His Highness the Sultan of Muscat and Oman has decided to 
introduce a new currency into his country to replace the Gulf Rupee. 

1 am pleased to tell you that His Highness has done us the honour of 
asking us to manage the new currency. This we, naturally, are very 
glad to do and preparations foi its launching are well advanced. It will 
be culled the Rial Saidi. 

EXPORT POTENTIAL 

Whether the demand be for capital or consumer goods, there is un¬ 
doubtedly a strong market for cxpoits from the United Kingdom. 
Although during the first six months of 1969 exports from this country 
to the Middle Hast amounted to about £200 million, indications arc 
that our percentage of the total imports into that area is failing. 1 can 
only once again repeat that there are markets in the Middle bust 
available to any exporter from this country who is prepared to explore 
energetically the requirements of the importing area. This can best be 
done by personal visits from repiescntativcs who, as well a$ having 
technical knowledge, are willing to spend time in getting to know the 
people with w'hbm they are doing business. 

Branches in: 

Abu Dhabi • Bahrain • Dubai • India - Jordan • Kuwait • Lebanon 
Morocco • Muscat and Oman • Qatar * Ras Al-Khaimah • Saudi Arabia 
Sharjah • Switzerland • Tunisia 

ASSOCIATES IN IRAN AND LIBYA 

Copies of the Report and Accounts 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Head Ofllco; 

20 ABCHURCH LANE, LONDON, r:.C.4. 

A member of The Hongkotig Bank Group. 


KUALA LUMPUR-KEPONG 
AMALGAMATED LIMITED 


Producers of 


LACENTEX 
Centrifuged Liquid 
Letex full and 
low ammonia 


KUALAKEP 
Commuted rubber 
including oil- 
extended grades 


Salient Points from Mr. J. W. A. Calver's Statement 

PROFITS after tax for year ended 30th September, 1969, a record 
for the Group. 

DIVIDEN D for year increased by 7^ per cent to 1 7i per cent, less tax. 
RUBBER crops at 35,445,000 tb down on estimate by H million lb 
mainly due to adverse weather. Crop estimate for 1969/70 36^ 
million lb. 

PALIVI OIL AND KERNELS at 13,403 tons, nearly double that for 
previous year. Production for current year below expectations so far 
but estimate of 15,000 tons considered still attainable. 

LAND SALES The sale of 697 acres of Effingham estate has been 
completed. 

NIGERIA Record production by Oban estate but difficulties still 
being experienced. 

INDONESIA Contributed 7% of Group profits and two small estates 
were purchased during the year. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA Farms severely hit by the worst drought 
for over 50 years. 

PROSPECTS Another good year is anticipated. 


Summary of Directors' Report and Accounts for 
the year ended: 


3019/68 

£3.535.726 

ISSUED CAPITAL in 2/- shares 

30/9/69 

£3,538,307 

€205,093 

Rubber Profit after depreciation and 
amortisation 

£842.638 

£98,885 

Oil Palm Profit after depreciation and 
amortisation 

£218.741 

£68,865 

Tin Mining Tribute 

£52,222 

£36.266 

Investment Income net of loan interest 

£84,468 

£16,568 

Exchange and Devaluation Surplus 

£15,280 

£425.677 

GROUP PROFIT 

£1.213.349 

£115,828 

TAXATION 

£387,962 

£323.488 

DIVIDENDS 

£599,204 

2i% 

Interim less tax 

4% 

7i% 

Final less tax 

13i% 

£1.566.028 

NET CURRENT ASSETS 

£1,641^402 

36.208 

WEST MALAYSIAN ACREAGE 

Rubber: Mature 

36,032 

4.839 

Immature 

3,196 

4.529 

Oil Palms; Mature 

4,763 

10,815 

Immature 

11,509 


Directors 

J. W. A. Calver, T.D., M.A. (Chairman and Managing Director), 
A. R. Scott, C.A. (Deputy Chairman), J. A. Dessain, A. H. Marshall 
M.A., F.C.A., D. S. Middleditch, D. B. Smith, F.C.I.S., D, E. Teale. 
C.B.E., A.C.I.S. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from 
the Secretaries, The Rubber Estate Agency Limited, 

71, St. Mary Axe, London. E.C.3. 
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J. BIBBY & SONS LIMITED 

1969 Results 


Mu' 

I (onoinisc 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


Group Sales 
Trading profit 
Other Income 
Profit before taxation 
Profit after taxation 

Taxed profit available to 
Ordinary Shareholders 

Capital employed 


52,089,000 

1,806,648 

1,806,648 

1,083,877 

963,877 

18,072,083 


Realised profits and losses arising from the disposal of fixed and other assets have been 
results, under the heading of Other Income. If the comparative figures for 1968 had bee 
basis, that year's profit available for appropi lation would have been reduced by £233.766. 


69,195,000 

1,946,279 

374,563 

2,320,842 

1,282,246 

1,032,700 

27,636,570 

incorporated in the 
n drawn up on this 



DIVIDEND 

Final dividend of 2.75 /„ recommended, making 5.25 % for year compared with 4.65 % last year. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at Richmond House, 1 Rumford Place, Liverpool on I si May, 1970, 
at 3.00 p.m. The Chairman’s Statement, and the Report and Accounts, will be circulated to shareholders on 
6 th April. Copies of these documents will be made available on application to the Secretary at Richmonq 
House, 1 Rumford Place, Liverpool. 


Subscription 

prices 

These subscripeion pricee ere tor 
one yee-r'e subecriptlon (62 iesuee). 


By surfece moH 

throughout the world £10 (S24.00) 
•Airspeeded—Europe £12 ($28.60) 

Airspeeded—4he world 
excludloo Europe £16 (136.40) 


Reduced 
students' rates 

By surface moil 

throughout the world £7 ($16.80) 
Airspeeded—Europe £9 ($21.80) 

Airspeeded—ithe world 
excluding Europe £13 ($31.20) 


The Economist 
quarterly index 
(four issues per 
annum) 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £2 ($4.80) 


•Airspeeded—^es the quellty of eir 
freight end oirmeil services varies 
m different situations, we will use 
the beat avsilsble service com¬ 
patible with speed end delivery for 
B perticu'ler territory. 


Tho Economist 
Subscription Department 
S4 St. James's Street 
London, SW1 
Telsphone: 01-990 0196. 


Ihc 

I < oiKiinisl 
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SEAHEUf AMALGAMATED 
RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Extracts from ihr Statement of the Chairman and Managing Director, 
MR. A. H. MARSHALL, M.A., F.C.A., Lirtulaied witli the Report and 
Accounts for the year to 30th September, 1969. 

CROPS The rubber crop at 35,119,000 lb., representing a yield per 
average mature acre of 1,201 lb,, was more than 5(10,000 Ib., over the 
previous year. Palm Products at 25,280 tons ext ceded the previous year 
by over 6,(K)o ton.s and were substantially in excess of the estimate. 

SELLING PRICES 'I'he average ex-t‘state price obtained for rubber was 
20.id. per lb., a.s against i4.9d. for the previous year, whilst the average 
ex-rnill price for Palm Products wa.s £47.2 per ton as against £52.5. 

COSTS 'Phe return to full standards of upkeep, coupled with an increase 
in wage rates, has resulted in a modest increase m costs of production for 
rubber from igcL per lb., to 13.15(1. For Palm Products the increased 
scale of operation.s has resulted in a reduction from £35.7 per ton to 
£ 34 - 4 ' 

PROFITS Net profit before taxation at £1,385,000 compares with 
£841,000 last year. This profit is after charging depreciation and 
amortisation of £328,000. 

DIVIDENDS The much improved results fully justify the increased 
dividend of 29.17 P***" <’^’nt. against 20.83 per cent, last year. 

MALAYSIAN ESTATES The conversion of coastal estates to Palms is 
considered a correct policy decision but the intention is to retain 
apjiniximately 50 per cent, of Group acreage under rubber. 

NIGERIA In spite of considerable difficulties our estates arc developing 
satisfactorily and show good promise. 

PROSPECTS Costs are being well controlled, and although rubber prices 
show a downward trend, prices for Palm Products are encouraging. 
Current year’s results might he similar to those for the past year. 

Full Report and Accounts can he obtained from the Secretaries, 
5 Queen Street, London. E.C,4. 


Doulton & Co. Limited 

ROYAL DOULTON POTTERIES 

txtriK IS from the Chcjirman’s Statemenl for the year ended the 

31st December, 1969 are published below: — 

□ Group solos ha vs grown to record lovols, but profits have been affectod 
by a iNimbor of temporary factors—recent slackening in consumer 
demand for fine china in North Amorica, the cut back in the C.E.G.B.'s 
demand for porcelein inaulators and the depressed state of the British 
building industry in relation to sanitaryware. 

Q Modtrnisstion and rationalisation of the companies sequirod in 1961 
and 1969 is procssding and beneficial results should be roflected in the 
Profit and Loss Account for 1971 but only to a limited extent in 1970. 

Q Groat confidonco is fait in the future of the worldwide market for fino 
chioa. Exponsion and modernisation schemes hove been authorised lor 
Doulton Fine China and Minton totalling some £1.3m. spread over the 
years 1970-72. 

Q Ths first half of 1970 will continue to be difficult. Some overall 

improvement in the results for 1970 os a whole ovar 1969 is hoped for, 
hut ths extant to which this will materialise depends aa aoma factors 
outside our control, notably tconomic develop mints in North America 
and this country. The Board has complete confidence rn the long torm 
future of the Group and believes that the year 1071 ahoofd tee a 
resumption of a strong upwisrd trend in Group profito. 



APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 

ECX)N0M18T. 4S. public achool and 
Oxford, wide experience in Industry 
<eooiioinie analyst and tariffs specialist), 
trade aesoelatiofis (head of overeeas depts) 
and advertising (msrfcet Intelligence 
manager), seeks senior post (£3,000 
plus p.a.) in Industry, trade association 
etc Box number 234B. 



EDUCATION & 
COURSES 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 

BANKING APPOINTMENTS: Wide choice, 
all tovels-"W« are the Specialists. Tel. 01- 
240 2777 (details posted). Aba. confldentlal. 


ECJROTEC (Investigators Extraordinary). 
World-Wide secret service. 01-437 B475. 
Ex. 615 or write B C M Eurotec, London, 
WCl. England 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially prepared 
courses for the Federation of Stock 
Exchanges, tor Aceountancy, Conipany 
Secretaryship, Law, Costing, Baling, 
Insurance Marketing. OCE. Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses in 
Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092). St. Albans. 

or call at 3d Queen Victoria Street, 

London. EC4, IVl. 01-248 6874. 

(Pounded 1910.) 


APPOINTMENTS 


A LEADING FIRM of InternaUonal 
Stockbrokers based in London are 
looking for an Investment Analyst to 
appralae European Investment 
opportunities for UK InsUtuUonal clients. 
The Job will Involve frequent continental 
travel, substantial experience as a dnancial 
analyst and some knowledge of 
Commercial French and/or German Is 
desirable. Generous salary and other 
fringe benefits. Please write to Box 
TB/2557 c/o CRB Ltd, Pemberton House, 
Bast Harding Street, London, E04, 
giving a brief rteumi of career, education, 
age and current salary. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 7, 97 to 100 


Monash University 

AUSTRALIA 

Research FellowshipfSenior 
Research Fellowship in 
Economics 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment as Research Fellow 
or Senior Research Fellow to 
work on a project aimed at a 
general equilibrium sssesament of 
Australia's prctecUve policies. A 
team of three professors, one 
reader, two lecturers, a pro¬ 
grammer. two fellows, supported 
by research assistants, intend to 
undertake this atu^ over a period 
of two years. The appointee's 
background preferably would Include 
mathematical (i e.. at least linear) 
programming and Internailoraii 
trade theory, with at least one of 
these at the honours (and pre¬ 
ferably at the graduate) level. 
(This requirement should not, how¬ 
ever. prevent scholars with sound 

E nerai qualifications from applying 
r appointment at the Fellowship 
level.) 


Salary: Senior Research Fellow 
IA7.500 to |Afi,900 M- Research 
VyUow $A4.690 to IA7.300 p.a. 
(It is expend that academic 
salaries will abortly be reviewed.) 


Return travel fotpenaes for an 
appointee and family from overseas 
up to a limit of $A3.800 are 
negotiable. 


Starting data: On or before 
October Ut, tSfO. 


Further Information may be 
obtained by wrltirve to either of 
the co-directors of the project, 
Professor A A L Powell or 
Professor F. H. O. Oruen, Depart¬ 
ment of Economics, Monash 
University, Clayton, Victoria 3168, 
Australia. 


Applications in duplicate, naming 
three referees, should be sent to 
the Academic Registrar, at the 
same address 


Cloalnk date: ApHl srth, t97Q. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Research Studentships and 
Grants in Economic and 
Social Studies 

Applications are invited for the 
above Studentships and Grants for 
research in Economics, Eoonomlr 
Statistics, Government. Social 
Administration, Social Anthro¬ 
pology, Sociology, or the Economics 
and Organisation of Business, 
tenable for one year in the first 
liisianoe, and renewable for a 
further period not exceeding two 
years. The Studentships are 
normally of the value of a State 
Studentship In Arts Subjects or an 
8SRC Studentship, as appropriate 
They are offered to candidates who 
have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any 
other approved University. Applica¬ 
tions should normally reach the 
Registrar by June 1st, 1070, but 
every effort will be made to consider 
late applloatlons from candidates 
who have had to await publication 
of degree results Applications 
should be sent to the Registrar. 
The University, Manchester Ml 3 
9PI. from whom further particulars 
and forms of application mav be 
obtained. Please quote ref. 49/70/E. 


University of Oxford 

Committee for Commonwealth 
Studies 


Senior Research Officer or 
Research Officer (depending on 
qualifications and experience re¬ 
quired at the Institute of Common¬ 
wealth Studies. Ths appointment 
will normally be for three years 
with the possibility of an exten¬ 
sion for a further two years The 
holder will be required to under¬ 
take approved research in the 
Institute under the direction of 
the Oommlttee and a limited 
amount of teaching within the 
Geld of development politics, com¬ 
parative government or history 
(hot confined to the Common¬ 
wealth), preferably with reference 
to Africa. The salary will be within 
the range of £1.240 (age 24 and 
under) to £3,130 rage 41 and 
over) for a Senior Research 
Officer and £1.840 (age 34 and 
under) to £3,275 (age 33 and over) 
per annum for a Research 
Officer, with membership of 
P8SU. It is hoped to fill the 
appolntmert with effect from 
October 1, LD70. Applications 

living the names of two referees 
Bhould rea^ thv Seerctaiy, insti¬ 
tute uf Commonvrealth Studies, 
Queen Elisabeth House, 31 St. 
ones. Oxford. 03C1 3LA. by April 
30. 1970. 


I 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 

TRANSPORTATION AND BASIC 

SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


Principal Assistant 

PROGRAMME PLANNING 

(£2»270-£2,605 per annum—>P.0.1) 

AppUctnti »houM htw a Univaralty dtfrat or profiMiomil or tqiilvalont quali- 
floatlon and ihwid proforaiMy bt aoooiinttnti or aoonomiati wMi analytical 
ncptrlenoe. 

The fuoowilirl appMcanit wlH ba part of a cantral •d.minlatriaoion unit rapoiting 
dirooely to tht Diraetor of Tranaportaition and Baik Sarvkai and will bt 
raquirad to iMitt tha Diraetor and oo-ordinata tha work of tha prefafaional 
and taohnlcal itaff In praparlng and up-dating proframnia daflnltion acatamants. 
in htua analyili and in tba oo-ordmation ana Gon»plation of programmt 
planning tImataWai. 

Tha O^rtmanc it raoponafbla for hlghwaya : tnafflc: tawanaa and lawaga 


for hlghwaya : tnafflc: aawaraga and aawaga 


diapooal ; othar clyll anglnaoring works, machanical and alaotnal work ; vahioiat 
and plant ; atraot and airpotrt lighting : and tha celkccion. supply and diatribu- 
tion of wacar. togathar with tha oparacion and davalopmant of Livarpooi 
Airport. 

Ganaral local fowammant conditions apply. Ramovall. ate axpanias in appro- 
priata caaas. 

Application form and furthar dataUs from tha Diraetor of Tnamportatien and 
Basic Sarvicaa. P.O. Bok No. 56, Municipal Buildlings. Dolt Straat, Livorpeel, 
L69 2DL. raturmbla by April 10. 1970. ^ 

STANLEY HOLMES. 
Chiaf Exacutiva and Town Oark. 


LECTURER IN HNANCE 

App4rc«fion<8 ara mvrtod for aha poat of Lacturor in Finonca Appheanta 
ohouM poaoans a good honours dograa and taocfwng axppnence Soma 
axipanianea in buolinaaa vaouM also ba an advonta^ rha auccasaful 
apoficont will ba oxipacted to take port nvaanly in tha School*a poat- 
gradinta programmaa. wMh aomo contrfbucion to taadNmg on tha 
School's axaculfivB prognammaa He w'l'll also ba axpactod to undortaka 
raiBaaneh. A iimiKad amoun*t of consultancy work waU ba posaiblt. Tha 
•tarting salary wsH ba at sn spipropnwta point on tha Locturair'a scafa. 
£1,240 to £2,880. piluis £00 London AMowanca Mamborsh'pp of tha 
PSSU aipipiheia 


Further pamicufara may ba oibtalinad from : Tha Sacratary, 

THE LONDON BUSINESS 
SCHOOL, 

2B Northumibonkand Avanua, London. WC2 
to whom apiplicatibna •hou'ld ba aant by May 1, 1970 




Applicatlions are invited for the following post: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER in 
ACCOUNTANCY 

To assist in tfie development of CNAA degree courses 
and other courses for professional accountants. 

Cand'idates should hove a good degree and/or professional 
quaNficaHona together wnlh experience in industry or 
research or teachrng. 

Salary ecafe: Prindpel Lecturer £2,682-£3.022 (ber)-£3,447. 
Increments witfrin the scale wiM be given for approvea 
experience. Finendiel eseittance with household removal 
expenses avsllabfs in eppmved cases. Temporary housing 
accommodaftion may be aveilebla if requirad. 

AppKoerron forma and further particulara aveiiabie from the 
Senior Admmiatrativa Officer of the Collage (Dept. 1(K)S), 
Borough Aoid, Middlesbrough, Teeas'ida, ratumable within 
two weeks of the appearance of this advertisement. 



Investment 

Analyst 

Up to £4,500 

is required for one of Britain's biggest companies, with its 
head office in the City of London. Ho will be prlmaiiily 
concemed with the very large, actively managed North 
Ametioan and European Portfolio, He can draw on ample 
statistical and computer services. Candidates shouUd be 
famUtar with exchange control requirements, end are likely 
to be aged 28 to 35. Attractive terms include non-contribu¬ 
tory pension and other fringe benefits. 

Applications, which should give full career details, wilU be 
forwarded to our client It is appreciated that there may 
be certain companies to which you do NOT wish your 
application to be forwarded. Please list all their names in 
a separate covering note. Please write, quoting reference 
S42, to: P. D. Bumfond at M8L Adveitlsbig Services 
LlmltaA 17 Stratten Straat. London, WIX 6DB, 


GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN IREUND 
Civil Senrice Commission 

ARRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 

Applications afe invited for pensionable posts in the Economics 
and Statistics Division of Ministry of Agriculture. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Candidates should be of British Nationality and have a First 
or Second Class Honours degree in Agriculture, Economioe or 
related subject with postgraduate training in Agricultural 
Economics or Honours degree in Economic Statistics or Agricul¬ 
tural Economics. For appointment as Senior Economist or 
Economist, experience m Agricultural Economics or allied 
research is essential and a higher degree and/or teaching 
experience is desirable. Final year students may apply for 
Assistant Economist posts. 

DUTIES 

Primarily research into the development of agriculture in 
Northern Ireland, analyses of economic trends and studies of the 
production and marketing of agricultural commodities. Success¬ 
ful candidates with suitable expenence may be required to 
undertake teaching duties in the Quean's University of Belfast. 


SALARY SCALES 

Senior Agricultural Economist 
Agricultural Economist 
Assistant Agricultural Eoonomist 


£2,834-£3,05d 

£1,617-£2,534 

£1,071-£1,486 


Grading and commencing salary will be related to qualificatione 
and experianoa. 

Application foima and further particulars obtainable from the 
SecretaiYr Civil Servica Commission, 46 Chichester Street, 
BeHaat. Cloeing dkte for epplicetiona April 14, 1970. Please 
qMOte Se.47/7Q/0O. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


City and County of Norwich 

STATISTICIAN 


A small technical team of the 
City Treasurer’s Department 
is to be enlarged by the 
appointment of a statistician. 

He will be engaded in 
establishing a structure plan 
for the region ; coUaborating 
with other departments in 
standardisation of data 
collection and data analysis, 
and preliminary investigations 
for programme budgeting. 

Applicants should have a 
good university degree with 
some postgraduate experience 
and the ability to present 
conclusions lucidly and 
concisely. A System 4-30 


computer is available and 
familiarity with computer 
applications would be an 
advantage. Further information 
availably on request 

Salary £i, 870 -£ 2,270 
(subject to review)-£ 2,445 per 
annum, starting point 
negotiable. 

Five-day week. Housing 
accommodation, removal 
expenses. Study facilities. 

Applications, giving details 
of qualifications and experience 
naming two referees to the Chty 
Treasurer, City Hall, Norwich, 
NOR oiA. 


University of Exeter 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Lecturer in Accountancy 

Applleatlons are inyited fga* Uie 
DOS' of Lecturar In Accountancy 
in the Department of Bconomlct. 
tenable fruin thr beslnnlng of the 
Micharlmus Term 

Preferpnee aiU be Riven to 
candlilHies who havp a Uulvpr8lt> 
deirrep, arp profesilonnllv quahflPd 
and have University teachlnff 
•xppiisiice 

Salary scale 11,470 x £115-£2,048 
(Bar) X L116-C2,860 per annum 

The initial soIstv will depend 
on the qualtfleaUoris and experience 
of the successful enndtdatc and can 
be at any point on the scale 

Purlher purUculnrs mas be 
obtained from the Bvcretarv ot the 
Unlverxltv, Norlhcote House. The 
Quern s Drive Exeter Clualng date 
for appllrntluns (flaht copies one 
ropv from candidates overseas) 
April IJ. 1970 


UNI VEFtSITY 
OF DUHLJN 
Triiiify Col!r^<* 


JOmOR LECTIIIEIi 
IN ECONOMICS 


Applioatinns are invited for the above 
post Preference a 111 be Riven to 
candidotes whose Ititeiest lies in the 
laid oi Mathematical Economics 

Salary scale, il.38S x LflS tl,5S0 pa 

MandaRe and children a allowanoes are 
paid and there is a non-rontrtbutory 
PSSU'type pension scheme 

Further particulars mu^ be obtained 
from 

Asaletant Secrelarv (Stain, 

Trinity OoIleRe, 

Dublin 3 

Completed applications should be 
rHutned not later than April ISth, 
11)70 


Industrial Economist A SENIOR POST 

An experienced Industrial Economist is required to head an 
Economic Unit in a rapidly growing, specialised, management 
consultancy. The essential qualifications are«- 

# Abitity to take full responsibility for economic studies end 
their publication 

• Thorough knowledge ot the economic structure of maior 
industries 

This IS a senior post which will carry a substantial salary with 
prospects of a Board appointment. Write in confidence, giving 
brief personal details and career history, to the Managing 
Director. Box number 2344. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 7, 96 to 100 


TNANSFONTATINN STUDY BROUN 

ECONOMIST 

Salary Grada 8.0. II/POD/E (up to £2,800) 

A vRcancy arJaoo for « suitably qualWad parson In 
Transportation Study Group. Tho parson a^lntad wHI 
ropraaant tha City Traaaurar in an {ntar-diacipllnm tern 
oomprlalng Town flannara, Gnginaara. a Mathamatician and 
Public IVanapoit Spodaliata. 

Tho pooHfon lo o poimonoiit ono witMn tho eotabliahment 
of tho TroaturoKo D^spartmant and tha aucceasful candidate 
would bo socondod to tho Group for tho duration of tho 
Study. 

Tho person appointed should have a dograa in oconon^ca; 
axperianco in transportation and familiarity with operational 
roooorch techniquoa would be additional advantages. 
Ralocatlon expanaaa of up to £200 may bo available. Twn- 
porary accommodation may bo conoiderod for mornod 
applicants. 

Further details from and applications to the City Ireesurer 
Council House, Coventry, CV1 5HR returnable within 
14 days of publication. j 


SMtencsof 
Econonili^ Degree? 

A Career opportunity in 
long range planning 

As one of the world's largest engineering contractors to the Petro¬ 
chemical industries, measurement of past performance on the Company's 
many contracts is an important factor in assessing our future operational 
needs. To aid top management in tho formulation of profit plans, we are 
developing techniques of long range planning which are relatively new 
in this country, and now wish to appoint a graduate to undertake this 
activity. 

Prime responsibilities will be concerned with the collation and analysis 
of statistics generated by Accounting and Drafting departments, pnd 
projection of this information to determine future workload and project 
profitability. He will also be expected to work closely with computer 
programmers In order to develop programmes to accumulate anij up¬ 
date statistical information. 

The successful applicant will be aged approximately 23-30, with 
a statistics or economics degree, at least 2 years' experience in 
the preparation of statistical information, and an understanding 
of accounting principles. Since the job is still developing, 
imagination and initiative are essential, combined with the ability 
to sell ideas to management. 

This position will carry an excellent salary and scope for career 
progression is seen to be unusually good. 

Phase write, giving career details, to:-- 

Julian Hodges, 
Staff Personnel Administration Manager, 
FOSTER WHEELER LIMITED, 
Foster Wheeler House, 
Chapel Street, London N.W.1. 

01-7231221. 


POSTER WHEEl^ UMITED 

LaadorsinPetm-ChenTcal Plam Deagn and Con8tiuction-V\^ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


LOHDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

CHAIR IN ECONOMICS 

or Senior Lecturer in Economics 

Tht School i* coottidonn'Q a further senior appointment m Economics 
A suitable cand'ldate wilt be offered a Chair There are at present 
two Profeseo-rs of Economics - Professor R, J Sail and Profeeaor M. E. 
Beealey The successful applicant would be expected to complement their 
’ work and thus to have a maior influence on the development of Economics 
in the School. He would also be expected, within a ehopt t^me, to 
esaume the Chsirmenehip of the Economics subject area which is held 
in rotation among senior members Salary for Senior Lecturer m the 
acale £2,710 to £3,670 plus London Allowance. Professor's salary by 
negotiation within the normal University range. Membership of FSSU. 

Applications, with curriculum vitae, to . The Secretary, 

THE LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL v- 

OF BUSINESS STUDIES OjO 

28 N'orthumbarland Avenue, London, WC2 i 


University of London 

Cassel Readership in 
Economics with special 
reference to Transport at 
London School of Economics 

The Senate invite applioatiuiis 
for the Caiuiel Readership In 
EcunomiCH willi special reliTfiice 
to ITunsport tennbir at the l^ondmi 
School of Economics and Political 
Sclrnce isalary scale L"2.n0 to 
L'3,670 plus cao London Allowance) 
AppllCHllonS (10 copies) must I)p 
received not later than April 10, 
1970. by the Academic Jtealatrar. 
University ot liondon. Senate 
House, WCl, from whom further 
partlcuiars may lx* obtaliu'd 
Overseas applications by air mall 


ROBERT OOLLEOE, ISTANBUL, TURKEY 
Position available September. 1970, for 
Professor or Associate Professor One year 
appointment. Duties Include teaching 
economics and s'atlstirs, and direotlng 
research In applied areas. Language ot 
instruction la English. Salary $16,000- 
$30,000 per annum according to experience 
and Qualillcutlons To apply send resume 
to Dean Oktay Venal. School of Business 
Admlnlstrauon and Bconomics. Bebek. 

POB 8, labanbul, Turkey. 


For further 
announcements sea 
pages 5, 7 and96to100 


University of 
Nottingham 

Institute of Planning Studies 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment as lecturer in 
Economics In the InsUlute of 
Planning Studies This is a new 
post in an inter-disciplinnry Depart¬ 
ment of the Faculty of Law and 
Social Sciences and the applicant 
will be expected to divide his time 
between the Institute and the 
Economics Department (Economics. 
Industrial Economics or Agricul¬ 
tural Economtes) appropriate to 
his quail ticattons and interesta. 
Practical and/or reaearch experience 
in Urban and Planning Economics 
is essential. 

The appolnbmtnl will be effective 
from September 1. 1970. or as 

soon as posatble thereafter and 
the salary will be within the range 
11,515 to £2,860 per annum 
Further particulars and forms of 
application, returnable not later 
than April 30th. from the sutt 
^^Dblntmenta Officer. University 
lI'Tlnc, Nottingham. 


Urgently Wanted 

An insurance executive to work as 
Technical Manager In Elhiopto at 
£3.000 per year, with additional 
£80 per month lor house allowance 
and a company car. Air passage 
both ways paid. Only experienced 
candidates between 35 and 50 need 
apply giving details of experience 
together with a very recent photo¬ 
graph to Box 234fl, c/n The 
Ecunumlat 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of Industrial 
Economics and Business 
Studies 

Lectureahip In industrial feonomfes 
with special reference to the 
ecunumirs of labour, from October 
1. 1970. Candidates for the post 
should be graduates in economics 
and statlsUcB with experience in 
teaching 

Salary; 11,240 x £115 -£2.850 plus 
FSSU 

Applications (three copies) naming 
three referees by April 15th to 
Assistant Registrar iC), University 
of Birmingham, PO Box 363. 
Birmingham 15. from whom furtlier 
particulars and apphoation forms 
may be obtained Please quote 
C/OOO/O. 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of Econometrics 
and Social Statistics 

Reatarrh Associate from October 
1, 1970 Good honours degree 

required and applications wel-,. 
corned from persons with back¬ 
ground in the social sciences other 
than Economics, and from those 
nearing the end of their PhD 
research. Post may require a 
limited amikunt of teaahlng. 

Salary £1.000-£1,470 plua FSSU. 

AppUeationa (3 eoplaa) nandni 
three referaea by April 15th. to 
Assistant Registrar (C), University 
of Birmingham. PO Box 363. 
Blrmlrulham 15. from whom further 
partlculan and application forma 
may be obtained. Please quota 


In any country in the world 

You can get banking help 

From the Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 





The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank will celebrate the 70th 
anniversary of its establishment in 1970. 

Throughout these long years, the Hokkaido Takushoku 
Bank has built up a reputation of integrity and service 
and developed an international network of efficient 
banking business. 


HOKKAIDO TAKUSHOKU BANK 

HEAD OFFICE 

7, NISHI 3-CHOME, ODORI. SAPPORO. JAPAN 
FOREIEM DEFARTMEMT: 6. Tori l-ehom, NlhoteM. Ctao-to. Tokfi, Japii 



Bmding 





Binding cases for The Economist are available from Easibind Ltd. The 1970 
binders (see illustration) are covered in strong black leather cloth with a black 
leatherette lining The spine, which is apocially reinforced, is embossed in gold 
and rod. Each binder holds 13 issues.of the mam edition or 26 issues of the air 
edition, with quarierly indices, The cost per binder, post free throughout the 
world. 18 £1 (US S2 50) Orders, stating clearly which edition, the years 
required and enclosing payment, should be sent, NOT to The Economist, but to ■ 
EASIBIND LIMITED (Depl. E) 

Eardloy House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, London W8 
Telephone 01-727 0666 (3 lines) 

CopliDa of the querteirty indices (€2 pe) «>re ovevleble only from 
The^Conomlet. 26 St. James's Street. London 8W1. 

















WORDS WOPDS 
_WO^S 1 


Some people talk a lot and never seem to gel 
anything done. Companies can be the same way. 
We’re different. We’re not one of those bureau¬ 
cratic, zaibatsu-based Japanese trading com¬ 
panies who wait for people to come to them. We 
like to go where the action is. 

Besides buying and selling practically every 


The action-oriented world trader 


Los Angeles, /?/o de Janeiro, Hong Kong, New Del hi, Bombay, Madras^Calcutta 


product you could mention all over the world, 
we’re the active partner and coordinator in a 
score of overseas resources development pro¬ 
jects. Joint ventures, three-way trade, technical 
licensing, long-term financing. You name it. If it’s 
where the action is, it’s where Niasho-Iwai is.. 

Wouldn’t ypM like a piece of the action? 

General Importers & Exporters 

NISSHaiWAI CO., LTD. 

Head Offico: lmst>ashi.Hi^4|5hi'ku, Osaka, Japan ‘ 

Tokyo Office: Nihonbashi Chuo Ku, toKyo. Japan 

London Branchs 

40, Basingheti St., Londonj. E.C.2. England , . 

Tel: 628-4991~d (Area Code 01) Telex: 88S881~4, ; 
23341,261068 

Cable Add'.!, LONOO^Ca . 

Other Officet in Paris, Hamburg, DUsseldorf, tleehYork, 
i,Sy(ln»y.Matbourrfe,Johannesburg. endOSol^.cft^ fAo world. 
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a concept as revolutionary as containerisation 

UNITED CARGO 
CONTAINERS LIMITED 

tiow offer you Transportation inland to inland. By sea, air, land-bridge 
Tailored storage and distribution. Finance of goods and freight through 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CARD 
LIMITED 

Documentation delays are eliminated. Goods travel faster 
Everyone gains by the UCC/CCC concept of total service 


16 NEW STREET LONDON EC2 01 283 7121 



• • • • 




f DONt JUST\ 

r cAiic mo 1 






SAVE FOR 
RAINY 
DAY! 


j 




'‘•ft 


INVEST IN A BRIGHTER 
FUTURE WITH THE... 

NEWCASTLE 

PERMANENT 

WeVe got lou of bright sunny ideas for giving you an 
excellent return on your savings. Subscription or Preference 
Shares for Instance, or what about our new Super Bonds 
which can give you a return of as much as 12.2% tax free 
interest plus the added bonus of Life Assurance. Or maybe 
you'd prefer the double bonus scheme of Save As You Earn. 

Just drop us a line... we'll be glad to send you the 
details without obligation. 



HEAD OFFICE: DEPT Ef28)3 

37-41GRAINGIR ST., NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE I 
TGtopheiMt 610671 
10 LOWTHER STREET. CARLISLE TEL: 21MB 
U CHARLES STREET, LEICESTER TEL: B72M 
40 CHURCH STREET. SHEFFIELD TEL: IBBtt 
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COPPER 


IRON THE ATLANTIC 
TOTHEGDLF 
THEARABWORID 
KONTHENOVE 


i, $t«r 11119 
ptr Ion 


If the Middle East is included in your business 
development, or if you are interested in exporting 
to this rapidly expanding market then let the Arab 
Bank the resident bankers with the knowledge and 
forty years experience of local and international 
banking advise you. The Arab Bank has thirty-six 
branches throughout the area, and can provide 
complete information on economic intelligence 
and local market conditions. 

from Morocco to Aba Dhabi the Arab Bank can be 
your eyes, ears and helping hands wherever 
Arabic is spoken. 


IHEUUBIUNEITB 

Doyon of Middle Eostem Batlklng 



HtcomiRinHatlons of 

A Mircli 1968 expect substantial 
^ price decline, 
e Aiifast1966-W 

0 Ostobor 196&^ subitantial price 
recovery expected. 

0 February 1969 - no decline 
expected—Jfiajor trend<up. 

For over a quarter o£ a century, 
this is how our basic research 
has enabled us to anticipate well 
in advance a major reversal in 
the price trend. It is typical of 
the commodity work performed 
by us for many large corpora¬ 
tions in the following 
commodities: 


Copper 

Silver 

Platinum 

Lead 

Zinc 

Cocoa 

Hides 

Sugar 


Grains 

Oils 

Pork Bellies 
Hams 
Cattle 
Sulfur 
Paper, etc. 



36tli Year World Wide Service 


Your inquiry on your corpora¬ 
tion letterhead is requested 
addressed to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subddiory of Induitrial Cammodity Corp. 

122 Eost 42nd St.. New York. N.Y. 10017 

Cabl«< ECONOMMI TilteliMa. 3 U 4 f 7 -r' 


Hoed Office—Amman. Jordan 


Jordan Dinars 
Capital ft Raserves 14,000,000 

Deposits 107.000,000 

1 Jordan Dinar (1JD)« £1.3.0 S2.80 


£ starling U.a. dollars 
16,450.000 39.200,000 

125.725.000 299,600.000 


Brenohaecf Arab qi^k Llmitad In 

Abu DhpU, Bahraini Dubai. Oaea. Jordan. Lebanon,:Moroccp, Qatar, 
Raa Alkifaimah, Saudi Ardbta. Sharjah, Sudan. Tufibia. 


AHAB BANK tOVERSIAS) iTI>« 

Talaeker 21 > Zurich 
Telephone: 051/26.60.35 
Telex: 62.270 

Clp^l B RasarvasS. Fr. 34,400.000 

end at S, Rdedla Miirchd. danave ^, 
Talaphor^: 022/26.43.06 
Telex: 22.038 

AWAW BAWK (NIQifllAE|.TD. 
P.6, Box 11T 4. Lagos. 


ARAB BANKA.G. 

15. Grossa Gallusstraiia. 
Frankfurt/Main 
Telephone: 20306 
Talax:414249 

capital aM. 6.000.000 


ariibabank 

P.0.80X678 
Trlppfi. Libya. 
andatPiO. Box 1270 
Banghazi. Libya. 


jm 

MBHVm 




on Demand Deposits when Compounded ^erteriy 
(Hlfher ratss for fixed deposits on lequeit) 

Chartered and Lfeenaed by Law under 
• Behempi Goverriment ' 

ABSOLUTE SAPITV IN TAX PRig 
mmcALty .TMLI 

N. „p.rt t. ISW'B., iir 

lar aeceunta earn intaraat Nassau, Bahamas 

in«anpaidind.ll.n. d^ s.«”eJySS;*'B.w,i. 

rd'minVi'iSir''’ ^ nOp..«.cco«nt 
Id manatement. datsitad 

a ranavinant AT mformatian 


U.S. dollar aeceunta earn intaraat 
and are paid in dollars. 

Cenaarvativa, axptriancad. « 
aound manatement. 


> S/itish<AmertiEi0 
Fr%e MaSf'Bal ilO 


^ Nassau, Bahamas 
^ Branch ORice; 

Brand Cayman, B.W.I. 


Immediate repayment 
of dopaalti 
an demand. . 

ConfidaPtial ^ 
aecdunls. 


Starling 

aaaounta. 

coMPurre 4 

BANK I 
SERVICES I 
d TAZWELLW. I 
^ PCARSOH. I 
PRES. I 


tw 

dr * 

mr 


Amount enptoaad 


Country ^ 0 

■ BSMi^toaicniBa^ 
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^Vende productos 
farmac^tit| 008 ? 

^Ha penaado en mercadbs 
Latino-Americanos? 


Nosotros tenemos aucursales agresivas en Latino- 
ara^rica desde hace muchos anos. Ahora poseemos 
un elenco de 650 representantes que visitan medicos, 
farmacias y hospitales. Fabricamos en nueve plantas 
cornpletas y modemas; nuestra red de distribuci6n 
y ventas abarca America Central y del Sur, Mexico 
y el Caribe. Nuestro Centro de Desarrollo CientCfico 
en Buenos Aires posee personal competente» y— 
despu^s de casi cuarenta anos de experienciS'-esta- 
mos perfectamente familiarizados con las sutilezas 
del mercado latinoamericano. 

Si usted tiene un producto farmac^utico que me- 
rece la atencion de una organizacion de primera linea 
para la distribucion o la elaboracion (o ambas), con- 
versemos. Estar^ en Europa del 9 al 24 de abril. 


Edgar J. Cook 

Vicepresidente, Operaciones Latinoamericanas 
Abbott Universal Ltd. 

(The International Division of Abbott Laboratories) 
Abbott Park. North Chicago. Illinois 60064, U.S.A. 
TELEPHONE' (312) 608-5230 
CABLE. ABBOTTPARK 

NORTH CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
TELEX: 26 4445 


miitniiM 


Long-Tenn Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for Inlemational 
Capital Transactions 


kHsad Officis: OtsmachL Tokyo, Japan 
MlaA4tfraiie **fAIIKCH04II^TOICYfr* 

'Hmm Yartt gapraaaitiiptl^.Offibat ; 

Exchanta Plaaa, Haw York, N.Y. 1000«^ U.8.A 


P'j 

.'k 'S 


mA a 


wn 


NEW YORK'S 


HOTEL 


S^c€€mnw€laiiiom 






o€€Mpa/nry. 

MADISON AVENUE AT 76th ST. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
CABLE: THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX : 620692 


Business in 
East Afr^? 

Super VCIO Jambo Jet 
every night at 7p.in. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional 'Latecomer' flights 
on Fridays at 9.3()i).in. 
Saturdays at 8.45 p.ni. 

EAST AEmtAN 

International Airline of Africa 


B-JI li j - r' , VV 


o: sBV - 


fUtletered M a Newapaper. Authorised aa Second Claas Mall. Post Olllce Dept, Ottawa Printed In England by Electrical Preaa Ltd (Web-Offaet Dl^l<m). Harlow, Eaaea. .govtr^^ 
eolour aeotlon lllbofraplMKl by St Clemenca PMb & Croaa Ltd. London. Publianed by The ficonomlat Newapaper Ltd, 35. at Jamaa’a Straat. Loiuton BWl Tatopbona Ol-tlO IlM. roai" 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


PrIcM. 1969-70 


2S/4'i 14/6 

X 

13/6 23/9 

S'"* SC 


StockPHoMi 
*&c4lvM«nd. 
/fltldi ill^w for « 


•MTISH PUNOt 


SfeVlQfi Bond* 3% 
E)cclMqwer6^.% 
Britith EltarIcH 
Fundini 4% 

S»vln« Bend* 3% 
Brltl^ Electric 8^i% 
Fundlnf^6'i% 

Brltiih Transport 2% 
Fundlni 6% 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury 6*«% 
Treasury 5'i% 

Wdr Loan 3*s% 
Consols 2<i% 



Prtaa, 

Mar 

Plica, 

Mar 

Net Rad. 
YloM. 

Groae Rad. 

Yield. 


18. 

1970 

2Si 

1970 

Mar 25. 
1970$ 

£ s. d. 

Mer 25. 
1970 
£ a. d. 

1960-70 

97*»*i 

’97*1* 

4 16 5 

8 IS 

3/ 

1971 

97*4 

90Fu 

4 II 1 

8 1 

3 

1968-73 

88H 

89 

5 13 7 

7 2 

41 

1960-90 

97*4 

96*4 

3 16 

4 11 

4 

1965-75 

80*4 

01*14 

5 14 10 

7 6 

01 

1976-79 

68*s 

69>4 

6 7 1 

• 8 

• 1 

1985-07 

03*14 

79*i* 

5 7 8 

B 15 

01 

I97B-8B 

51*1 

51*4 

6 1 1 

B 4 

SI 

1993 

72». 

73*4 

5 6 3 

8 14 

2 

1990-95 

47*4 

46*4* 

5 12 2 

7 17 

Of 

1995-90 

Bl*b 

71**14 

5 2 7 

B 14 

91 

2006-12 

65*1 

65*s 

4 19 4 

8 10 

11 

aftar 1952 

4I*«4 ' 

42 

4 13 0 

8 II 

If 


29*t* 

2r4* 

4 13 II 

B 10 

if 


INTMINATIONAL MUM I 


B.P.6^% 

Chevron 7% 

Chi 7 SlerT% 

Cemlnena^oil T% 

General Will 7% 

Nooders^ 

Oeeldmt^d% 
K.TJLCumWarranu4^^ 
K.TX Ex Warrants 
Shell $<•% 
TrantoeaanGuir7% 

T.R.W. rs^ 

LeaMoOeiaW 

North Amer. Powell 6’S% 

irolef^e7% 


Price, Chanfi 

Mar on 

24.1970 week 


B«jika* ocher Rnwiclol 
Algemene Bk. FI. 2M 

Amsterdam-Rot. FIJ5-I 

Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 62/3 
B. do Soc. Gen. Fr.B.2l 

B. of America &9*4 

B. of Ireland Bl/- 

B. of Montreal 156/- 

B. Nac. de Mexico P.l(»* 

B. of N.S. Wales 60/- 

B. of Scotland 64/- 

B. Bruxelles Fr.BJ 

B. de Paris P.B. Fr.260 

Barclays 65/6- 

Barclays DCO 57/- 

BOLSA 51/. 

Can. Imp. Com. £IO'i 

Charternouie Grp. 12/6 

Chase Manhatun S53't 

Commerzbank D.27B 

Credit Comclal. Fr.lSO 

Credit Fonder Pr.SI0 

Credit Suisse Fr.S.3 

Creditanstalt 

Deutsche Bank 0.370 

Dresdner Bank DJBO 

First Nat. City |70*«< 

Hambros 47/3 

Hill, Samuel 24/3 

Honfk'c. A Sh. £17 

Keyser Ullmann 77/- 

Klelnwort Ben. 30/- 

Kredletbank Fr.B.5 

Kundenkredit D.3I2 

Lambert L’Ind. Fr.B.I 

Lloyds 60/6* 

Manuf's Hanover Trust |6ir« 
Mediobanca L.78.3 

Mercantile Cred. 2B/I0< 

Mercury Secs. 30/3 

Midland 53/-« 

Minster Asset. l4/7*ii 

Montagu Trust 32/- 

Morgan J.P. tw 

Nat. A Grlndlays 54/- 

Net. Austra. SA 2< 

Nat. Com. Grp. 15/3 

Nat. West. 61/-* 

Norsk. Credlt^k. %\4\ 

Royal Canada' fllTs 

Schr^ers 103/- 

Soclate General Fr.B.I 


Standard A Chartered 43/3 


O.370 -B*! 

DJBO -6 

I70'** -1*1 

47/3 -2/- 

^ -!r 

77/- -2/- 

30/- -6d 

Fr.B.5900 -90 
D.3I2 +0 

Fr.B.I0OO 4 2 
60/6* 


L.78.990 +2430 

IB/m ... 

30/3 

51/-* -I/- 

14/rv -3d 

32/- 4-6d 

167 h's 

15/3 +4>sd 

6l/-« 6d 

%I4I -l‘i 

fllTs +'• 

103/- -6/- 

Fr.B. 12,775 


Swiu Bank 

Fr.S.2975 

-15 

2-6 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.40l0 

30 

2 6 

Union Discount 

5B/6 

-6d 

51 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 

26/6 

+3d 

4-1 

Inaurofiee 

Allianz Versich. 

D.I620 

-38 

11 

Ass. Generali 

L.S8.300 

-fl,260 

01 

Comm. Union 


+9d 

4-3 

Eagle Sur 

64* 

-6d 

31 

Equit. A Law Life 


-2/- 

2-1 

Gen. Accident 

19/6 

-9d 

51 

Guerdien Royal Exch. 

% 

+6d 

4-6 

Legal A General 

-6d 

2-2 

Nat. Nedriandn. 

FI.102-9 

+ 1-1 

21 

Peerl 


-3d 

3-4 

Phoanix 

+6d 

3-9 

Prudential 'A' 

98/3 

+3d 

2-7 

Royal 

ft 

+4/6 

5-2 

Sun Alliance 

S4ff 

+6d 

SI 

Teiaho Mar. A F. 

Y.130 

5-0 

Toklo Marina 

Y.178 

+9 

2'3 

Vehicle A Gen. 

27/3 

-9d 

50 

Zurich in*. 

Fr.SJ500 

-125 

3 2 

ftroworiea, ICe. 

Allied Breweries 

l7/7'i 

-4hd 

4-7 

Bass, Charrington 


-3d 

4-7 

Bob N.V. 

H227 

+ 2 

30 

Couraga, B. A S. 

30/6 


+2 

Distillers 

8? 

+3d 

$0 

Olstiil. Seagram* 

20 


470 407«a 

Ty 

23*fs I4*b 

57/3*4 43/Pi 

33/- |7/6 

44 - 29)- 

27/3 IS/6 

I3/I*s B/fVt 


¥'• 

3l/7«i 19/3 

71/6 31/. 

33/Pa 20/- 

92/- 46^ 

25/- 13/- 

36/9 20/6 


Dortmund Union 
Gulnnafi 
Heinekmi 
IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
Nat. Diaclllers 
Seotthh A Newc 
Sfih. African Br. 
Truman, Hanbry. 
Watney, Mann 
Whitbread ‘A* 


•ulMIngA tulMInf » 
Aiaoc Portland 
BPB InduBCiias 
Cementation 
Cimontt Lshfge 
Omentarlas Briq. 

R. Coatain 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paint Co. 
Icalcamentl 
J. Lamg 'A' 

London Brick 
Marley 
RedlaM 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Veneata 
C. Wimpey 


Cnaorisig, Hotole. It& 
ATV ‘A’ 2^ 

Butlln's 3/7*1 

CBS $47*4 

Forte ‘A* 27/9 

Granada ‘A’ 46/- 

Grand Metrop. 32/3 

Lyons 'A' 85/9 


Lyons ’A’ 
Mecca 

Trust Houses 


Chomlcada 

ANIC 

Albright A W. 
Amer. Cyanamid. 
Badlsche Anilln 
Bayer 

CIRA (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 

General Aniline 
Hoechsfi 

Hoirmn>La Roche 
ICI 

Lapofte Inds. 
MofManto 
Montecatini^dls. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay ‘A* 

St. Gobain 
Takeda Chemical 


CoiUAIIoel 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty. 
Denain Ingwy. 
Flnalder 
Fried. Krupp 
Gelaenklrenener 
Grangeaberg 
nwwn 
Hoogovan 
Mannaamann 
RhainataM 
Thyssan Huetta 
Uglna Kuhtman 
Union Steal &A. 
U.S. Steel 


Fr.B.4320 +30 
«27H 

IA.14-50 - 0 50 
Fr.170 2 +1-2 


»8 

Last week’s 
prlcaa 

Tbls^week's 

Grau Runnkii 
Ylehl% ^ 

1970 

90'*.|*4 

89^-90*4 

7-44 

1900 

92**4** 

92**4*4 

751 

1984 

B7*s-8H 

87*t-ri 

7-91 

1900 

92*a4** 

92’*-3’4 

Ml 

1982 

84*«.5** 

B4-5 

7-94 

1980 

9P«-2*4 

91-2 

761 

1981 

W*-4** 

92fe-3*4 

601 

I9S4 

BTM'i 

67-0 

• 52 

1984 

92*s-4 

92*s-4 

7-18 

1984 

B3*t-5S 

11-4 

• 04 

1979 

B9*o90'. 

09<s-9O*i 

7-18 

1901 

e9**^4 

89<*.90«i 

7-74 

1983 

B8*s-9t*i 

88*s-9Ps 

• 13 

1974 

93-4 

92-3 

7-13 

1973 

96*i-7*i 

96*4-7*4 

7-07 

1973 

97*4-0*. 

97*4-8»4 

709 


Change 

Yield 

Prices, 1969^70 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Changa 

Yield 

on 

Mer 



Stocks 

Mar 

on 

Mar 

weak 

24 

High 

Low 

Electrical A Radio 

24, 1970 

week 

24 


4-3 

261 

213*4 

A.E.G. 

D. 213*4 

S 

3 7 

-5-4 

2 0 

340 

226 

ASEA 

Kr.24B 

5 

5-0 

-4<ad 

4 5 

57*4 

46S 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

152*1 

1 1 

SO 

-5 

3 0 

33/- 


B.I.C.C. 

23/- 

-9d 

5 8 


5-3 

27^ 

I0W 

Brown Boverl ‘A* 

Fr.S.I0BS 

-45 

2 0 

+3d 

3 9 

604 

411 

C.G.E. 

Pr.46B-1 

-69 

2 • 

+3d 

3 0 

164 

92 

C.S.F. 

Fr. 156-2 

- 1-7 


-3d 

-3d 

4-3 

4 6 

IS: 

W. 

Chtoride Electric 
Comiet 

X 

1/6 

7 6 

..3d 

5-4 

91/6 

46/6 

Decu 

47^ 

-3/- 

2-9 




30/9 

E.M.I. 

~3d 

3-7 



142 

Electrolux 'B* 

Kr.l41 

- 5 

4 9 



31$ 

201 

LM. Erlecson 'B* 

Kr.2ll 

-18 

2-4 

'-Z‘ 

(n) 

97*4 

60*1 

Gen. Electric 

•71*4 

^ !*• 

3 6 

Vb 

T‘ 

22/1 <1 

gec.ee 

23/- 

-4*id 

30 

-a*4d 

2-6 

27't 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

•30*4 

-1*4 

4-9 

-0-7 

3-5 

217 

114 

Hitachi 

Y,IS7 

2 

30 

-18 

6-2 

S3/6 


Hoover ‘A' 


+5». 

4-4 


4-2 

301*1 

I.B.M. 

•328 

r-5 

-3d 

2-0 

62/3 

ni- 

Int. Computers 



4-4 

-9d 

8-5 

60 

47'i 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

+ 1*4 

19 

+095 

1-9 

132*1 

95 

Machines Bull 

Fr. 127 2 

-5 3 

... 

2-4 

990 

431 

Mstiushlta 

Y.7S4 

-26 

1-3 

'-5*4d 

61 

257/10*1 

162/6 

Philips Lmp. Wkt. 

177/6 


2-5 

+3d 

6-7 

45/6 

25/i0*i 

Plewey 

5- 

I0*sd 

2 4 

+3d 

(A) 

47*1 

29'4 

RCA 

|30fe 


3-3 

-4*id 

1-2 

23/- 

12/6 

37/6 

Rwillfuilon 

16/7*1 

'-'6d 

S-D 

-9d 

4 8 

74/9 

Reyrolle Parsons 



7-9 

-4*td 

29 

311 

222 

Siemens 

D.222 

12 

3-3 


6-2 

5220 

2951 

Sony 

Y.33S5 

+ 135 

05 

-1/3 

1-2 

55*4 

I85'i 

33*1 

119*1 

^erry Rand 
Thomion>Houst. 

|36fe 

Fr. 161*1 

“'* 

-1-9 

1-4 

1-6 



72/3 

42/9 

Thorn Electrlul 

59/6 

-1/- 

10 



58 

37 

Western Union 

147 

-1*4 

3 0 

f'3d 

5 9 

70*4 

53*« 

Westlnhae. El. 

161*4 

fl*4 

2-0 


70/9 42/- 

l2/2*« 8/6^« 

67/6 39/6 

18/6 11/2*4 

2Sn 14/10*1 

52*4 40*4 


Englnaorlng 
Acrow ‘A* 

Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
DelU MeuI 
Demag 
B. Elliott 
Firth CIcvaland 
Guast, K. A N. 
Guteheffngs, H. 
Haad Wrightson 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.L 

Inter. Combstn. 
inter Comp. Air 
Kullmr 'B' 
M.Ail. 

Mether A Platt 
Maul Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechiney 
Randd 
Serek 

Simon Englng. 
SuvelM Ind. 
Stone4*iict 
John Thompson 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Thoi. W. Ward 
Wallman Eng. 


Pood. Phermaceutlcala 
Allied SuppAers 64/! 

Ass. Brit, roods 10/1 

Assoc, fnherles 1/4' 

Avon Preductt |I6 

Beacbam Group 3B/1 


B^m 

grooke Bond 'B' 
Cadbury Schweppes 
Colg.^lmolive 
Coi: Sugar Ref. 




-3d 

2-5 

-16 

30 

-6d 

3-7 

f6d 

4-6 

3d 

4-9 

-4'id 

S-l 

-8*4d 

6-1 

-2 

4-1 

- I'ld 

3 4 

3d 

7-7 

+3d 

4 3 

-4 

7-1 

+6d 

4-6 

-1/- 

3-9 

--••d 

3d 

(a) 

-9d 

2B 

20 

3-1 

Hi 

4-2 


3-0 

-6d 

40 


7-4 

-11- 

4-4 

4-0 

3-7 

-I’ld 

3-9 

-4*id 

4-0 

.1/9 

3.-4 

1 ■ 1 

-I’ld 

iO 

-9d 

7-0 

-2/- 

40 

-1/6 

40 

S-0 

-Id 

4-7 

+6d 

2-5 

-3*4d 

31 

-4*id 

7-0 


IS 

I'j/r. 

2-3 

-2-7 

3-4 

-1/3 

6-1 

-Id 

6-S 

-6d 

5-5 

-2*a 

3-0 

+004 

... 


UExcaplcailaack 
(It 7i. 6d. In L 


irfglia. tERiH- 


(l)Albar ZemblBnaK. 


Seeurttias Co.; aqd Tha FMc Boaton Cosporetlon. YMd in brecfcaca la on feroeuc dlvMind. 
(l)TolMaa(;daie. (n)lnaMlm.ilneareduoador paaabd, f Tha net radempdon 



roo 


THE EnONOMfflT MARCH 90 , iqjO 


Ericii. IH9-70 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Mar 

on 

Mar 

High 

Low 


24. 1970 

week 

24 

IS/l't 

7/10*4 

Express Dry. 'A' 

■ 14/9 

3d 

4 0 

11/9 

10/4*1 

Plteh Loveif 

H/- 

•-Sri 

3 9 

9500 

4230 

Geigy 

Pr.SA450 

25 

0 7 

•S*« 

70 

General Foods 

S83H 

i 'a 

31 

dl*i 

24 

General MRIs 

•34«4 

!*■ 

2 S 

•1/9 


Glaxo 

75/3 

9d 

1 6 

19 

Vh 

Heins 

I34H 

• N 

24 

47H 

15’i 

Kriftco Corp. 

839S 

'« 


2589 

1755 

L'Orcal 

Fr,23S0 

45 

0 4 

4320 

4350 

Mmu 

L.5130 

t lOS 


3895 

1940 

Nertie 

Fr.SJOI5 

-15 

20 

299 1 

154 20 

Perrier 

Fr.279 l0 

9*. 


lit 

B2's 

Procter Giinhl* 

•lor# 

'« 

2 7 

44/6 


Aanki-HOYli 

29/- 

1/- 

4 9 

FA 


Reckicc A Colm 

50/9 

9d 

3 2 

Sandox 

Fr.S.4425 

1 so 

1 2 

19/3 

IO/7'i 

fillers 


3*4d 

4-2 

38/- 

23/- 

1mA Lyla 

2S/M1 

2/l's 

8 0 

14/9 

JsiJ 

Unigate 

14/9 

2*4d 

5 1 

70/- 


Unilever 

V^6 

1/4 

3 7 

272/4 

145/- 

Unilever NV. 

... 

41 

48/- 

28/4 

United Biscuits 

28/6 

1/4 

4 7 



Moeora. Aircraft 




23/9 

11/4 

Assoc. Enginrg. 

15/3 

4d 

5 2 

18/0*4 

9/8*4 

BLMC 

9/6*4 

2'4d 

5 7 

40 

20 

Boeing 

822^4 

$42*1 

-t 


54*4 

34*4 

Cetarplllar Tract 

1 ^ 

2 8 

57*4 

24*4 

Chrysler 

827*4 

1 

2-7 

2 2 

118 9 

ioe<i 

Citroen 

Fr. II4-I 


402 

388 

Oaimiar-Benz 

0400 

S 

1-4 

lai 

20/1 

DowtyGroup 

20/4 


SI 

SU 


Dunlop 

Flat 

32/4 

lIssi 

9d 

1 109 

50 

3 3 

T 


Ford /BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

23/4't 

825*1 

t I0*ad 

4-4 

3 9 


34/l0*t 

Gan. Mts. (Un.) 


'i9d 

4-5 

2Si4 

Goodyear 

827*4 

^*4 

3*5 

47/- 

35/3 

Hawker Siddeley 

37/9 


4 9 

38/- 

22/1*1 

Honda (EDR) 

25/9 

-t-l/9 

4 0 

370 

290 

KonriBau 

Y.2a7 

t 1 

3 0 

49*t 

I5*s 

Lockheed 

$l4’a 

1 >'■ 


79/4 

44/- 

J. Lucas 

62/9 

3/3 

2 8 

2M 

14*4 

Massey Ferguson 

SC. 15*. 

% 


4914 

19*. 

McDonnell Douglas 

820*1 

1 *4 

... 

1700 

046 

Michatln ‘6' 

Fr.l6l5 

33 

1 • 1 , 

220 

142 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I82 

1 10 

4 6 

284 4 

138*1 

Peugaoc 

Fr.243 2 

0 8 

2 5 

3990 

3115 

Pirelll-Spa 

L.3230 

- 30 

3 8 

48/10*1 

17/9 

Rolls-Royce 


1/4*. 

4-S 

10/4 

4/l0*i 

Rooms Mtri. 'A' 

4/i0*i 

I'sd 


41/4 

21/6 

Smiths Indusc. 

24/1*. 

-3d 

4-4 

213 

160 

Steyr-Dmier-Peh. 

%i27 

1 

4 5 

427 

213 

Toyota Motors 

Y.338 

! 3 

2 4 

B0*t 

32*4 

United Aircraft 

835'i 



299*. 

241 

Volkswagen 

0.202 

-6*4 

3-8 

435 

304 

Volvo 

Kr,282 

23 

2-1 

21/IO’s 

17/8*4 

8/- 

Wanland 

8/- 

-6d 

7 3 

10/4 

Wllmot-Breeden 

M/4 

6d 

5 2 


OfllM Equip., Photo. 


580 

245 

Canon Camera 

Y.477 

f-2 

I 4 

84 

48*4 

Eastman Kodak 

878*4 

1 r« 

I 6 

440 

243 

Fu|l Photo 

Y.5ao 

II 

I 3 

1894 

1500 

Gcvaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I402 

i94 

3 9 

8^ 

55/- 

Gaitatner 'A' 

42/4 

•/- 

I 4 


270 

Nippon Optial 

YABI 

-I 

I'l 

2-8 

3989 

3001 

OllvattI Priv. 

L.2S98 

+98 

37/- 

SC- 

Oulid 

32/3 

+ 3d 

3-4 

ll4’s 

Xerox 

892 


07 


Papor ft Publishing 


44/6 

50/3 

Bowater Paper 


-I0*id 

5*4 

23/9 

tO/3 

X* 

British Printing 

I0/9 

- Pad 

81 

T 

BunzI Pulp A P. 
Crown Zeller. 

I5/6 

832*4 

■■■‘s 

4‘3 

50 

32/4 


ORG 

24/3 

1 I'ld 

5-9 

I9/9 

Int. Publishing 

I5/3 

+ 9 » 4 d 

5-9 

I3/3 


Invarask Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 

8/i*i 

- 3 » 4 d 

... 

39\ 

£<> 

8C. 32*1 



55*4 

20*4 

McGraw Hill 

|2I». 


3-3 

42/9 

23/- 

Naws of the WW. 

24/4 

i-3d 

71 

39/9 

24/9 

Pearson Pub. 

25/9 

1/- 

3-9 

44/- 

27/6 

Penguin Pub. 

44/- 

+6d 

1-4 

42/4 

Reed Group 

45/3 . 

) 1/4 

5-5 

STfi 

35/4 

W. H. Smith A' 

54/4 

4-34 

J-5 

il/6 

I7A 

Thomson Organ. 

-.1/3 

7 4 

7I/6 

«/- 

Wiggins Taape 

5//6 

+M 

4-2 



12/- 

Capital A Counties 

\sn 

+ l*id 

2 4 


6^- 

19/3 

Hainmersni. ‘A* 


-1/.. 

0-9 

ll/(*s 

Lend Securities 

27/0*4 

.5*4d 

2-7 

15/- 

93*4 

Lon. Hcrch. Secs. 

13/8*4 

-j3*4d 

2-9 

29/4*. 

16/4’i 

Metropolitan Cst A Pty 24/9 

-3d 

2-8 

45/9 

27/9 

St. Marti.. 

433 

t-9d 

2-1 

2?- 

X 

Sec. Covert Gdn. 

S. G. Immobllaire 

X 

-3d 

t-6 

2-1 

4-4 

124/- 

59/- 

Stock Convarsn. 

M3/.‘ 

■f2/- 

0*5 


38^1 

22% 


30/6 

24/7*. 

5/- 

55/- 

20/- 

82/- 

39/9 

29/- 

10/7*1 

1810 

1340 

303- 

131 

95*s 

49*. 

104/3 

59/4 

3l*e 

II*. 

59/- 

2 ^ 

§ 

m 

17% 

47*. 

20*. 


AlrllMM A SMgpbig 

American Alrilnot 

824 

-1*4 


Brit. A Comm. 

41/4 

- 3/6 

3-1 

Carnmalt Laird 

4/9 

• 4d 

9-7 

Cunard 

44/6 

-4/4 

S3 

FuirneB Withy 


Z 

3'l 

Harland A Wolff 

123 


Japlh Air Lines 

KLM 

Y.I69I 

-5 

2-4 

FI. 1291 

+2.9 

SB 

Lufkhensa 

D.66*a 


... 

Ocean Steamship 


-5/- 

3'3 

Pan AnMfican 

811*. 

--H 


P. A 0. Defd. 

49/- 

• 7*ul 

s-'e 

Swan, Hunur 

25/6 

..|d 

6<2 

Swissair (Baardr) 

Fr.S.738 

-4 

4>l 

TWA 

$17*. 



Unitad Alrllnet 

823*4 




M M . ^ 


Pricas, 

1949-70 

Ofdinory 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



WKIf| 

-Her 

on 

Mer 

High 

Low 

Itorea 

HI97» 

«Mk 

24 

734 

475 

.-AiienkoK 


-25 

3 6 

26/7*. 

18/1*1 

Boots Pure Drug 

-Pad 

3-2 

84/4 

22/4*. 

Brto. Home Strs. 

27/3 

-3d 

40 

24/- 

14/4 

British Shoe 

17/6, 

^3d 

5 7 

38/4 

25/- 

Burton Group 

34/3 

... 

3 1 

34/10*. 

22/4 

Debenhems 

27/4% 

-7'id 

<") 

232*. 

144 7 

Giterles Lafoycttc 

Fr.207 

-9 

440 

387 

Gelerlu Fnedoi 

%S05 

-110 

2'3 

S'- 

X 

Grattan Were. 

G. T. A. A P. 

M/6 

824% 

-6d 

. I4 

2 7 
SO 

40/- 

41/4*1 

GUS ‘A* 

57/1*. 

23/7*1 

-1/- 

3 3 

30/3 

19/4 

House of Fretcr 

-4*id 

41 

4210 

2790 

InnovMlen 

Fr.B.2840 

+40 

2 4 

22/9 

II/- 

Int. SMres 

l4/2*« 

-•.d 

4-0 

432 

330 

Karscedt 

D.335 

... 

2-7 

350*. 

234 

Kaufhof 

D.234*i 

-4*. 

3-7 

797 

511*1 

La fUdoutc 

Pr.54B 

+28 

3 1 

410 

334 

La Rlnaseentc 

L.370 

4 9% 

2 2 

S?” 

40/7*1 

Marks A Spancer 

54/3 

. 1/3 

3 1 

45*. 

Menegomary W. 
Myer Emporium 

853*4 


3 0 

4-91 

3B0 

8A.3-85 

“os 


149 

95 2 

Neckerman 

D.I03 

1 

5-8 

331 2 

254 8 

Neuvellas Gals. 

Fr.l40 

-II 

1-4 

240/- 

100/- 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A’ 

107/4 


3-4 

221 

158 

Printemps 

Fr.fTB*, 

“'2-6 

2 9 

45/4 

28/4 

Provid. Clothg 

37/6 

9d 

3 3 

74*. 

40*. 

Sears Roebuck 

844*1 

1^ 

2 3 

20/9 

13/3 

Tesco Stores 

15/2*4 

-3*4d 

1 2 

20/4 

14/6*4 

14/10*. 

United Drapery 

19/9 

15/7*1 

-4'kI 

5-0 

23/6 

Woolworth 

-4d 

4-4 



Textilee, Clothing 




134 

90 3 

AKZO 

FI.96-1 

H 11 

4-2 

50*. 

31*. 

Burlington 

838*e 

+ 1% 

3-7 

23/1*1 

8/1*1 

Carrington A D. 
Coats, Ptns. 

8/6*4 

4*4d 

(**) 

17/9 

lb/. 

10/9*4 

27/1*1 

-l%d 

4-4 

4-9 

32/3 

23/4*1 

Courtaulds 

13/4 

5/6*. 

Eng. Calico 

4/10% 

+3*4d 

7-2 

45/9 

43/- 

Snia Vltcesa PrIv 

44/9 


1-9 

54 

37*. 

Stcveni. J. P. 

840*. 


5 9 

97 

70 

Tei/ln 

Y.89 

Tl 

4-8 

158 

M8 

Toray Ind 

Y.I44 


5 2 

17/0*. 

21/10*. 

17/4*1 

7/- 

Viyella Int. 


^ Pad 

4 1 

ll/ll*. 

West Riding W. 


-4*id 

7-8 

7/9 

Woolcombers 

9/7*1 

-7*id 

4-1 



Tobacco 




165/6 

9S/3 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

103/9 

7/1*1 

4 2/4 

4 3 

9/9 

6/6*. 

Carreras *B’ 


4-1 

33/1*1 

23/6 

Gallaher 

25/9* 

-'-6d 

7-0 

23/6 

143 

Imperial Tobacc. 

15/3* 

-t'2*4d 

5-9 

33/- 

22/- 

Rembrandt 

27/- 

+ 1/4 

1-3 



Utilltlea/Ralh 




90*1 

63*4 

Canadian Pacific 

8C.45*4 

— U 


448 

630 

Chubu 

Y.664 

+6 

7-5 

708 

626 

Chugoku 

Y.7I0 

FIO 

7-2 

35% 

25*. 

Cons. Edison 

816% 

'■ 

4 9 

2920 

2390 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr. B.2480 

1 30 

5 9 

2102 

1766 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I780 


4 1 

680 

620 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.680 

'1 3 

7 4 

262 

188 

R.W.E, 

D.I83 

5 

4 3 

720 

621 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.714 

F4 

7-0 

99 

81 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.e8 

+ 1 

7-1 



Inveet. Trust! 




48/9 

30/3 

Alliance Trust 

35/- 

22/7*. 

... 

3-2 

29/4*1 

22/10*1 

20/3 

Atlas Elec. 

-lO'rf 

3 2 

13/9 

B E.T. Defd 

14/8*4 


5-5 

2l/i*» 

28/5*1 

13/3 

20/1*1 

23/3 

British Assets 

16/- 

Pid 

1 8 

Cable A Wireless 

22/^* 

4'id 

3 3 

35/- 

30/8*. 

Foreign A Col. 

27/3 

Pid 

2-1 

20/4', 

Globe Inv. 

21/9 

-3d 

3 2 

27/6 

I4A'4 

17/7*1 

Industrial A Gen. 

20/6 


3 8 

5^:*. 

Mercantile Inv. 

9/3% 


4 3 

261 

Robeco 

Fi,237*4 

-21 

4 5 

234 

189 

Rolinco 

FI. 188*1 

-*• 

10 

25/7*1 

16/3 

Wltan Inv. 

rs/io*. 

-4'id 

18 



MIecollanooua 




469 

348 

Air Liquids 

Fr.400 

-41 

2-1 

6/10*1 

6/4 

Allied E.P. 

8/10% 

+ Pul 

4-2 

51/3 

25/6 

William Baird 

30/4 

-9d 

7 2 

34/4 

26/4*1 

Bestobell 

32^ 

- 4*id 

4-2 


Pricei. 1949-70 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

' 1 


•Ic^ 

Ffor , 

.T. .CIA 

. sy 



24, im 

''■week 


13/6 

lioohera 

15^0% 

,-J4*i 

5-8 

nf9 


British Match 

52/- 

-1/3 

4 4 


British Oxygen 

9/5% 

-*4d 

4-0 


12/0*4 

Britlih Ropes 

15/4*1 


5 3 


5/i*» 

Cope Allmtn 

7/1% 

'>3d 

8-4 

74/6 

33/9 

39/7*. 

25/3 

Dc Le Rue 

39/- 

r3d 

5-7 

Of- 

Dalgecy 

Hays Wharf 

51/3 

45/- 

~I/P, 

.-I0*id 

5-1 

2 2 

195/- 

130/- 

Hudson's Bay 

146/3 

3/9 

2 7 

74^ 

44/i 

Inehcape 

48/9* 

-h4d 

3 4 

145 

116 

CItoh 

Y.IS5 

14 

5 0 

101/- 

787- 

Johnson Metthey 

90/- 

-1/- 

2 5 

13S>. 

71*. 

20% 

Llng*Temeo>Vou|ht 

•21% 

— *• 

4 2 

24*4 

Litton Industrtei 

125% 

*• 


603 

378 

Metal IgesaliBChaft 

DS78 

12 

IB 

fl8 

94*4 

Minneta M. A M. 

1101% 

1% 

I 7 

213 

113 

Mitsui 

Y.I84 

,11 

4 0 

32/7*1 

132/6 

15/4*. 

Pillar 

29/10*,* 

106/6 

1/4 

2 5 

74/6 

Rank Org. 'A' 

Sears 'A' 

-1/- 

I I 

33/- 

64/1% 

20/- 

20/4 

6d 

4 I 

37/- 

Slater Walker 

54/10*1 

1 4d 

2 I 

25/- 

17/4% 

Steetlw 

24/3 

4*xl 

3 9 

15/10% 

10/3 

Thos. Tilling 

12/IO'i 

7*xl 

5 4 

43/4% 

24/4 

Turner A Newall 

32/4 


4 4 

47 

34% 

Union Carbide 

137 

5-4 

22/7*1 

10/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

10/4*1 

-I Pid 

5 9 



OH 




679 

490 

Aquitaine 

Fr.466*, 

fS'i 

2-1 

IM/. 

89/4 

Brit. Petroleum 

90/6 

- 5/.^ 

4 7 

134/6 

64/9 

Burmah Oil 

46/- 

3/6 

4 9 

259-9 

180-1 

Cle. F^roles 

Fr. 195-1 

• 0 I 

3 9 

40**i« 

22*4 

Continental Oil 

624*. 

*. 


48*. 

24% 

Gulf OH 

•26% 

i *4 

5 7 

m 

37% 

Mobil Oil 

141% 

! % 

5 6 

2650 

1996 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2l 14 

' 8 

4 7 

18*1. 

20*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

$23% 

I % 


£31*4 

£19% 

Royal Dutch 

£19% 


4 I 

100/- 

45/9 

Shell Transport 

48/3* 

--6d 

4 3 

74% 

43*4 

Stan, on Calif 

844'. 

Pi 

2-4 

69*4 

37*. 

Stan. OH Indiana 

140*4 

i '• 

5 7 

85*. 

50*. 

Stan. OH N.J. 

SS4 

f I 

6-7 

39’f 

24*4 

Texaco Inc. 

$26% 


5 9 



Geld Mlnea Finance 



158/9 

95/- 

OFSIT 

105'- 


7 8 

98/4 

51/3 

Anglo>American 

48/1% 

-7’,d 

2 4 

89/4 

43/4 

Charter Cons. 

55/3 

9d 

2 4 

75/- 

39/7*. 

Cons. Gold PIdi. 

SO/9 

6d 

2 9 

240/- 

135/. 

General Mining 

145/- 

i-Sh 

5 4 

730/- 

410/- 

J'burg, Cons, 

4Bb/- 

5/- 

I 8 

228/9 

108/9 

Rand Selection 

127/6 

I/3 

3 6 

275/- 

ISI/3 

Union Corpn. 

Mines A Metals 

207/6 

I 7/6 

16 

34*4 

26 

Alcan Alum. 

IC.28% 

% 


3800 

3025 

Alussuiase 

Fr.S.3240 

I 40 

2 5 

38*4 

27% 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$34*4 


3 8 

7/3 

3/3 

Amal. Tin Niger 

S/Pi 

+ PkI 

7 3 

44*. 

27 

Anaconda 

$26'. 


2 B 

84/4 

35/- 

C.A.S.T. 

44/6 

- 3/9 

4 6 

72/4 

58/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

58/9 

I 3d 

6 0 

II1/4 

49/3 

De Beers Defd. 

52J- 

-I/- 

3 2 

182*1 

106*4 

Falconbridge 

$C.I74 

; 2 


46 

32% 

Inter. Nickel 

$44% 

% 


57*. 

37*4 

Kennecott 

$49*. 

+% 

5 3 

43/1*. 

23/9 

Lonrho 

26/- 

-I/- 

3-8 

144/4 

63/6 

Mount Isa 

130/- 

-2/- 

1-8 

135 

77 1 

Ponarroya 

Fr.113 1 

2 4 

2 3 

45'. 

28*1 

Reynolds Metals 

$34 

*4 

3-2 

155/6 

103/- 

R.T.Z. 

125/- 

4 /- 

1-6 

48/9 

21/- 

Rhokana 

48/- 

9d 

20-7 

77/- 

34/3 

Roan Sel. Trust 

43/- 

3I- 

10-2 

252/6 

127/4 

Selection Trust 

192/4 

i-st- 

1 7 

2452 

1480 

Union Minlere 

Fr.B.IB74 

-I8 

3 3 

IM/9 

84/- 

Western Mining 

125/3 

-3/9 

0 1 

42/3 

la}- 

Zambia. Ang.-Am. 

39/3 

6d 

16 0 

y_6 

l/7'i 

Plantations, Etc. 
Assam Cons'd. 

1/7*. 

-*4d 


77/6 

39/7*. 

47/4 

Cons. T. A Lnds, 

57/6 

-6d 

is’s 

27/ 

Guthrie 

37/3 

-|4d 

9 0 

5/3% 

3/7*. 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 

4/1*. 


10 1 

11/9 

6/6 

Jokal 

03 

3/5*1 

-I/4 

7-2 

4/i 

3/1*4 

Plantation Holdgs. 

III 


Menoy Marktl Indicators 

Short-term interaat rates in the United States declined again, 
the three-month Treasury bill rate going to its lowest for ten 
months. With sterling remaining strong dn the foreign exchanges 
still more swap margins moved in London's favour. Eurodollar 
rates were barely changed. Where changed, domestic interest 
rates were a little lower 


Treasury Bill Tendara 

91-Oay 


Tender 


Amount 


Average 

Allottad 

lisus 

Date of 

U mn.) 
Offered 

Applied 

rate 0, 

Bt Max. 

Out¬ 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rsm* 

standing 

1969 

9/-0«y 


1 . d. 

% 

Mar. 21 

120 0 

223 1 

154 2-78 

38 

1.340-0 

1969 

Dec. 19 

120 0 

250 8 

IS3 6-83 

38 

1.430-0 

24 

120 0 

233 4 

152 fl-99 

30 

1.420-0 

1970 

Jan. 2 

100 0 

230 4 

151 9-70 

23 

1,430-0 

9 

100-0 

193 2 ' 

151 7-17 

45 

1,410-0 

14 

100 0 

213 8 

150 11-93 

II 

1,400-0 

.. 23 

100 0 

191 3 

ISO 5-81 

34 

1.400-0 

30 

100 0 

242-7 

150 2-54 

61 

1,380 0 

Feb. 4 

100 0 

214 1 

151 3-48 

3 

1.3180-0 

.. 13 

80-0 

181 4 

IS2 3-45 

12 

1480-0 

.. 20 

80 0 

185 0 

152 2-99 

98 

1460 0 

.. 27 

80 0 

174 0 

151 10-43 

32 

1,340 0 

Mer. 6 

80 0 

147-0 

144 4-99 

7 

1,320 0 

.. 13 

60 0 

183 1 

146 1 54 

20 

1.280 0 

» 20 

BOO 

170 5 

145 2-22 

34 

I4M0 


*0n March 30ch. tenders for fl-day Mil, at M 3i. fdi leeured 
34 per eant, higher tenders being illottcd In foH, The offor for thb 
vreeh waa for £110 million 9Inlay bills. 4 


Key Monoy end Arbitrage Refeea 
Lomlont March 25 


Bank Rata 

% 

BurostarUng dapositi 

(from 8%. 5/3/70) 

7*1 

(in Paris): 


Deposit rates: 


2 days' notice 

8*. 

7 days' notice- 


3 months' 

9% 

Clearing banks 

5*1 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

P. 

Treasury bills 

6 27 

Local authorities 

9*.-9*, 

Carts, off Deposit 7-63 

3 months’ fixed- 


Starlingt 


Local authorities 

9*^1. 

Spot rate 

•2-4053 

Finance houses 

9**-9% 

Forward dlieeunt 

Interbank rata 


(3 montfit')' 

%«cents 

/ days' 

9% 

Forward cover 


Traaniry BUIe 


(3 months'); 


3 months’ 

7*4 

Annual Int cost' 

•*.% 

Eurodollar depoelti: 


Inveetmant currency: 

7 days' notice 

8*1 

Investment S 

27% pram 

3 nsonchs’ 

0% 



Covared Arbitrage 


In Awour affi 


Mdrglm (3 menthiO 


Last week % 

This week % 

Traaiury Bills 


N. York% 

Lendou‘*%i 

lur«dollar/UK local 




authority loam 


London he 

London ' 

Euradollar/Buraitarlliv 

N. York 'tl. 

Lpndon ' 



Eurodeltar/UK Ideal 




authority loom 


London 1% 

London 

■uradollar/Intarbobk 

London P*i. 

Len^ 
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WHERE ON EARTH* 



CAN YOU GET $12,000,000 
FOR CREATING NEW JOBS? 


*IN CANADA, OF COURSE 


The Government of Canada is 
prepared to pay cash grants 
of up to $12,000,000 (or a 
maximum of $30,000 for each 
job created) to companies es¬ 
tablishing new plants in des¬ 
ignated regions of Canada. 


The purpose is to encourage 
manufacturing and processing 
industries to start new activ¬ 
ities and create new jobs in 
parts of Canada where they 
are needed. 

All manufacturing and most 
processing operations are eli¬ 
gible. 


The assistance is available un¬ 
der the Government's new Re¬ 
gional Development I ricentives 
program in selected parts of 
every province in Canada. 
Plants already located in these 
regions can also get help to 
expand or modernize. 


for furthOT 
information: 



DEPARTMENT I 

OF REGIONAL j company 

ECONOMIC EXPANSION | ^ypE of bus.nfss . , . 

161 Laurier Avenue West | 

Ottawa 4, Ontario I address. 

Canada j 

I COMPANY OFFICER . 

















